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March  1,  1853. — Ordered  to  be  printed. 
March  3,  1853. — Ordered  that  17,000  additional  copies  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate 


.  United  States  Patent  Office,  ' 

February  28,  1853. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  of  transmitting  to  you,  as  required  by  law,  that 
portion  of  the  Report  of  this  Office,  for  the  year  1852,' which  relates  to  Arts 
and  Manufactures.  The  delay  which  has  occurred  in  presenting  it^and 
some  deficiencies  which  might  otherwise  have  been  supplied,  must  be 
attributed  to  the  recent  period  at  which  1  entered  upon  the  duties  of  this 
post,  and  the  very  urgent  nature  of  the  business  which  has  meanwhile 
devolved  upon  me. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

j  SILAS  H.  HODGES. 

Hon.  David  R.  Atchison,  •      • 

President  pro  tern,  of  the  Senate. 
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COMMISSIONER  OF  PATENTS. 
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FINANCIAL  TRANSACTIONS. 

United  State8*Patent  Office,  January ^  1853. 

The  financial  transactions  of  the  Patent  Office  during  the  preceding 
year  will  be  sufficiently  exhibited  by  the  following  statements: 

1 .  Statement  of  moneys  received  at  the  Patent  Office  during  the  year  1852. 

Received  on  applications  for  patents,  reissues,  additional 
improvements  and  extensions,  and  on  caveats,  disclaim- 
ers, and  appeals ^104,485  00 

Received  for  copies  and  recording  assignments 7,571  34 

.  Total  receipts ..      112,056  34 


2.  SMement  of  expenditures  and  payments  from  the  Patent  fund  during 

the  year  1852. 

For  salaries $36,674  23 

''or  compensation  of  librarian 397  82 

¥%T  temporary  clerks 18,992  93 

$56,064  98 

597  63 


For  books  for  the  library 

For  contingent  expenses 13,037  98 

For  agricultural  statistics  and  purchase  of  seeds ,,:  .       4,831  33 

Totad  expenditures .; 74,631  92 

Refunded  on  withdrawals $21 ,159  99 

Refunded  money  paid  by  mistake 225  00 


Total  payments, 
1 — m 


21,381  99 
95,916  91 


2  /  S.  Doc.  55.  ; 

Leaving  a  balance  of  receipts  OTer  payments  of. $16,1 39  43 

If  this  balance  is  added  to  the  Patent  fund  on  hand  January 
1,  1852.. 24,152  95 

The  sum,  which  is 40,292  38 

is  the  amount  of  the  Patent  fund,  January  1,  lb53.  •/ 

The  payments  to  the  temporary  clerks  have  been  unavoidably  in- 
creased during  the  year  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  business, 
tendering  the  employment  of  additional  force  necessary  in  several  depart- 
ments. According  to  a  practice  which  has  been  long  sanctioned,  this 
^  additional  force  has  been  compensated  under  the  provit^ion  for  temporary 
clerks.  The  contingent  expenses  have  also  been  somewhat  augmented 
from  the  same  cause.  The  only  other  item  which  has  been  enlarged 
materially  is  that  of  salaries,  and  this  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  addi- 
tion to  the  corps  of  examiners  made  during  the  preceding  year.  The 
additional  examiners  began  to  receive  their  pay,  it  is  true,  during  that 
year,  and  this  item  appeared  larger,  for  that  reason,  in  the  last  Report  than 
ever  before;  but  it  was  not  till  the  year  ib'52  that  they  drew  their  full  an- 
rnal  salaries,  and  consequently  the  amount  is  larger  still  in  the  above 
statement. 

It  should  be  observed  that,  though  the  expenditures,  $95,916  91,  are 
greater  than  those  of  the  preceding  year,  which  were  $86,916  *J3,  the 
receipts  have  more  than  kept  pace  with  them:  those  of  1851  being  only 
$95,738  61;  those  of  1852,  $112,050  34.  The  difference  in  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  two  years  is  $8,999  98;  of  the  receipts,  $16,317  73. 
Last  year  the  surplus  of  expenditures  over  receipts,  which  was  carried  to  ' 
the  credit  of  the  Patent  fund,  was  ,^8,821  68;  this  year  it  is  $10,139  43. 
These  statements  will,  it  is  believed,  evince  to  the  satisfaction  of  every 
one  that  the  increase  of  business  fully  justifies  the  increase  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  expenditures. 

A  more  correct  apprehension  as  to  the  amount  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures for  each  year  may  be  obtained  by  deducting  the  sums  refunded  on 
withdrawals,  and  for  moneys  paid  by  mistake.  With  this  correction, 
they  would  stand  thus: 

Receipts  in  1851 .' .$81 ,100  72 

Expenditures 72,339  04 

■,  /  

Surplus 8,821  68 

Receipts  in  1852 .....' .S $90,071  35 

Expenditures 74,631  92 

Surplus 16,139  45 

The  moneys  thus  refunded  were  never  really  available  to  the  Office; 
nor  is  the  payment  of  them  any  part  of  its  proper  expenditures.  As  the 
largest  portion  of  the  withdrawals,  however,  is  on  account  of  fees  paid 
during  former  years,  the  subject  is  not  susceptible  of  being  followea  up 
so  as  to  attain  perfect  accuracy. 

Officf!  labors. — The  extent  of  the  business  transacted  in  examining 
applications,  granting  patents,  and  the  like,  may  be  gathered,  in  some 
measure,  fi:om  the  following: 
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3.  Statement  of  applications  received  and  under  consideration  during  tbm 

year  1852. 


Cases  on  the  examiners'  desks,  January  1 ,  1812 .\,       156 

Applicadons  received  during  the  year 2,639 

H* 2,794 

Patents  issued  during  the  year 1,020 

Applications  on  hand  not  acted  upon 481 

Rejections  and  suspensions 1 ,293 

2,794 

Included  among  these  were — 

Parents  reissued '. l8 

Additional  improvements 4 

Extensions ' 3 

Designs lOT 

There  have  also  been  filed —  ^  i 

Caveats .^ ' '     996 

Disclaimers ; i . . .  2 

The  number  of  patents  expired  during  the  year  is 625 

None  have  been  extended  by  Congress.         .  j 

These  statements  fall  far  short  of  exhibiting  the  amount  of  labor  per- 
formed in  this  department.  An  application  is  rarely  disposed  of  before 
it  has  received  at  least  two  thorough  examinations.  Most  of  them  receive 
more,  not  a  few  as  many  as  six.  The  1,020  patents  issued,  and  the 
rejections  and  suspensions,  stated  at  1,293,  (both  amounting  to  2,313,) 
will  probably  cost  not  less  than  7,000  examinations.  These  have  not  all 
taken  place  within  the  year,  it  is  true;  some  of  them  were  made  pre- 
viously,  some  are  yet  to  be  made.  Against  these  may  be  reckoned  the 
numerous  examinations  of  cases  entered  during  previous  years,  and  not 
yet  disposed  of.  The  task  is  rendered  more  onerous  in  consequence  of 
the  investigations  being  extended  over  such  a  length  of  time;  the  cases 
of  an  early  date  being  no  longer  familiar  to  the  mind,  but  requiring  sono©- 
thing  of  the  care  and  labor  of  so  many  new  ones.  Many  of  them  are  in 
fact  new  to  the  examiners,  from  the  frequent  changes  which  have  lately 
occui'red  in  their  corps. 

Deducting  the  number  of  cases  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
(155)  from  those  on  hand  at  its  close,  (481 ,)  the  Office  will  l)e  seen  to  have 
fallen  in  arrear  to  the  number  of  326.  This  does  not  equal  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  applications  received  during  the  year  (2,639)  over  those 
received  the  year  previous,  (2,258,)  which  is  381.  The  caveats  have 
also  risen  from  760  to  996.  They  do  not,  it  is  true,  require  to  be  iuves* 
tigated  like  an  application.  But  no  patent  is  ever  issued  until  the 
caveats  are  thoroughly  searched,  lest  it  should  conflict  with  some  o€ 
them.  Any  marked  addition  to  their  numbers  involves,  therefore,  an 
addition  to  the  labors  of  the  examiner. 

That  which  has  mainly  contributed  to  augment  the  number  of  cases 
on  hand,  is  the  resignation  of  three  of  the  examiners  within  the  ydar. 
One  of  them  had  become  incapable,  through  sickness,  of  discharging  the 
duties  of  his  post  for  several  weeks  before  he  relinquished  it,  and  several 
more  elapsed  before  his  place  was  supplied.  Applications  were  multiplied  — 
at  his  desk  during  this  period,  so  as  to  enhance  the  laboi;s  of  his  sqo 
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lessor  beyond  what  would  have  been  otherwise  reouired  to  dispose  of 
the  same  amount  of  business.  More  than  half  of  the  accumulation  of 
the  year  has  taken  place  at  this  desk,  in  spite  of  the  strenuous  efforts  of 
itfl  present  occupant. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject  it  is  proper  to  remark  that,  immediately 
after  the  close  of  the  year,  the  oldest  remaining  examiner  sent  in  his 
lesignation.  It  cannot  be  necessary  to  demonstrate  the  high  value  to  be 
attached  to  experience  in  this  service,  or  the  disastrous  consequences  of 
these  frequent  changes.  It  seems  plain  that  stronger  inducements  must 
be  held  out  to  these  officers  to  retain  their  posts;  and  the  facility  with 
which  they  abandon  them,  after  having  become  conversant  with  their 
duties,  gives  force  to  the  inquiry  whether  these  situations  should  not  be 
rendered  more  desirable  and  more  permanent.  The  liability  to  removal 
is  one  great  inducement  to  engage  in  other  pursuits.  It  is  known  to 
have  been  the  chief  cause  of  several  resignations,  and  has  probably  had 
more  oi  less  effect  in  producing  others.  The  most  eminent  skill  and 
science  are  demanded  for  these  positions,  and  can  in  no  way  be  so 
teadily  secured  as  by  relieving  their  occupants  from  the  apprehension  of 
being  dismissed  to  find  employment  anew. 

The  next  table  is  the  same  that  was  published  in  the  last  Report, 
adding  the  transactions  of  another  year.  It  will  serve,  in  some  degree, 
to  show  with  what  a  steady  progress  the  busiress  of  the  OfiiQe  has 
advanced  for  the  period  embraced,  and  how  strong  is  the  presumplioti  that 
it  will  be  constantly  enlarged  herenfter. 

It  must  not  be  inferred,  from  the  comparatively  brief  space  occupied 
by  these  statements  and  tables,  that  the  information  conveyed  is  less 
than  usual.  All  the  statistics  of  any  consequence,  which  it  is  customary 
to  furnish  in  this  form,  will  be  found  in  them.  Some  tables  showing 
the  transactions  of  the  Office  for  each  month,  and  one  exhibiting  the 
number  of  patents  issued  to  the  citizens  of  each  State,  are  all  that  are 
omitted.  The  latter  can  be  readily  supplied  from  the  Classified  List  of 
Patents  issued.  ■  *  . 

Table  %xh%bU%ng  the  business  of  the  Office  for  tweloe  years,  ending 

December  31,  1852. 


Yemt 


1841 

1842 
1843 
1844 

1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
18S0 
1851 
1862 


Applicationa 

CaTeati 

Patent* 

filed. 

filed. 

• 

iaaued. 

847 

312 

495 

761 

291 

517 

819 

315 

631 

1,045 

380 

502 

1,246 

452 

502 

1,272 

448 

619 

1,531 

533 

672 

1,628 

607 

660 

1,955 

595 

1,076 

2,193 

602 

995  ; 

2,258 

760 

869 

2,639 

9% 

1,020 

Caah  receiTed. 


$40,413  01 
36,505  68 
35,315  81 
42,509  26, 
51,076  14 
50,264  16 
63,111  19 
67,576  69 
80,752  78 
86,927  05 
95,738  61 

112,056  34 


Cash  ezpendei. 


$23,065  87 
31,241  4S 
30,776  % 
36,344  73 
39  395  65 
46,158  71 
41,878  35 
58,905  84 
77,716  44 
80,100  95 
86,916  93 
95,916  91 
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It  is  gratifying  to  perceive  from  this  table  that  there  is  no  felterin^ 
among  us  in  the  march  of  improvement    Looking  at  what  has  already^ 
been  accomplished, some  find  it  difficult  to'conceive  that  this  flood  of  dia*  * 
coveries  and  improvements  is  still  to  maintain  its  progress,  and  even  ex- 
hibit a  swelling  tide.     As  each  annual  Report  appears,  they  look  for  a 
falling  ofi*  in  the  list  of  applications  and  patents,  ana  doubt  whether  there 
is  room  for  the  continued  exercise  of  inventive  genius.    These  appre> 
hensions,  it  is  plain,  are  not  to  be  fulfilled  in  our  day.    At  no  time  have 
there  been  more  decisive  indications  that  every  step  that  is  taken  in  this- 
field,  instead  of  bringing  us  nearer  to  the  close  of  our  career,  does  but  open 
new  scenes  to  explore,  and  prepares  the  way  for  new  triumphs.     The  J 
number  of  patents  issued  during  the  past  year  has  been  exceeded  only 
in  1849;  while  the  applications  exhibit  a  marked  advance  in  numbers 
over  those  of  any  former  period.     From  the  reports  of  the  examiners,  the 
public  will  learn  that,  in  utility  and  ingenuity,  the  achievements  here 
recorded  iival  those  that  have  preceded  them.     And  scarcely  had  the  year 
been  closed,  when  a  new  motive  force  was  brought  to  the  test  of  experi- 
ment; and  if  we  might  trust  to  accounts  entitled  to  some  confidence,  it^ 
bids  fair,  from  its  sujierior  economy,  safety,  and  usefulness,  to  banish  the 
power  that  has  hitherto  been  our  boast  and  wonder,  and  has  exercised 
our  skill  and  ingenuity  to  improve. 

The  language  in  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  speaks  of  this 
Office  in  his  late  annual  report  is  so  just,  and  the  measures  repeatedly 
urged  by  the  late  Commissioner,  which  are  advocated  by  him,  are  so 
essential  to  the  efficiency  of  its  operations,  that  it  cannot  be  deemed 
amiss  to  record  the  entire  passage  in  these  pages. 

Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

''The  eastern  wing  of  the  noble  structure,  erected  and  ultimately  to* 
be  used  for  purposes  connected  with  the  industrial  pursuits  of  our  coun- 
try, will  soon  be  completed  and  ready  for  occupation.  Some  progress 
has  also  been  made  upon  the  basement  of  the  western  wing,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  material  has  been  collected  with  a  view  to  the  vigorous- 
prosecution  of  the  work  next  spring.  The  basement  of  the  principal, 
building  has  been  greatly  improved  by  dressing  the  rough  stone  of  which 
it  was  built,  so  as  to  make  it  conform,  in  its  general  appearance,  ta 
similar  portions  of  the  newly  erected  building. 

•'There  is  probably  no  bureau  connected  with  the  government  iir 
whose  operations  the  public  at  large  feel  a  deeper  interest  than  those  of 
the  Patent  Office.  It  is  inseparably  associated  with  every  interest  of  our 
country.  The  mechanic,  the  merchant,  the  manufacturer,  and  the 
■  farmer,  are  all  concerned  in  everything  which  diminishes  the  labor  of- 
production  in  any  of  the  departments  of  industry.  Our  people  are  emi- 
nently practical  and  ingenious.  They  are  constantly  employed  in  the 
discovery  of  new  means  of  accomplishing  important  results  at  a  dimin- 
ished cost  of  time,  labor,  and  money.  The  steam  engine,  the  cotton- 
gin,  and  the  magnetic  telegraph,  are  striking  and  imperishable  memorials 
of  the  success  which  has  attended  their  elforts.  In  the  early  period  of 
our  history,  when  population  was  sparse,  and  the  prices  of  agricultural 
productions  high,  the  labor  of  the  country  was  directed  mainly  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil.    But,  as  population  progressively  increases,  more 
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attention  is  dented  to  mechanical  pursuits  and  the  inventiotl  of  machinery 
by  which  th&^ork  of  many  may  be  accomplished  by  a  few.  Not  a  day 
passes  without  furnishing  some  evidence  of  this  fact,  in  the  form  of  ap- 
plications for  patents  for  important  inventions  and  discoveries.  The 
mechanical  interest  has  therefore  become  one  of  great  magnitudcj  and  it ' 
is  justly  entitled  to  all  the  protection  and  assistance  which  can  be  be- 
stowed by  Congress  consistently  with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution. 

"The  general  principles  of  our  patent  gystein  seem  to  have  met  with' 
universal  approbation,  and  to  have  been  attended  with  beneficent  results 
in  practice.  Since  the  organization  of  the  Office  in  1836,  it  has  advanced 
vrith  rapid  strides.  At  that  date,  one  'examining  clerk'  was  enabled  to 
make  all  the  preliminary  investigations  which  were  required  to  ascertain 
whether  the  applicant  was  entitled  to  a  patent;  but  such  has  l)een  the 
increase  of  the  business,  that  six  principal  examiners  and  as  many  as- 
sistants are  not  now  able  to  keep  pace  with  it.  Tiie  number  of  models 
in  the  Office  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1836,  was  1,069;  in  tHe  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1851  they  had  increased  to  17,257;  and  at  the  close  of 
the  present  year  they  will  fia^ll  but  little  short  of  23,(X)0.  If  tliey  should 
continue  to  increase  in  this  proportion,  making  no  allowance  for  the  aug- 
mentation conseqiient  on  the  ^crease  of  population,  by  the  close  of  the 
present  century  they  will  amoui\to  150,000,  and  the  whole  of  the  nresent 
Patent  Office  edifice  will  not  be\iifficient  for  their  convenient  msplay. 
To  provide  against  this  contingency,  as  well  as  to  accomplish  other  im- 
portant results,  I  respectfully  proposeahat  the  Commissioner  of  Patents 
be  required  to  have  prepared  for  puajicalion  a  careful  analytical  and 
descriptive  Index  of  all  discoveries  ari^  inventions  which  have  been 
patented,  accompanied  by  accurate  descrijHions  and  drawings  which  will 
fully  explain  the  principles  and  practical  operation  of  the  subject  of  the 
patent.  The  advantages  of  sucli  a  publication  would  be  almost  incal- 
culable. It  would  not  only  perpetuate  the  invention  or  discovery  by 
avoiding  the  casualties  by  fire  and  other  cause^,^  but  it  would  multiply 
and  difluse  among  the  people  at  large  the  specifica^ons  and  descriptions, 
and  substantially  bring  home  to  every  neigh  borhoodto  which  a  copy  of 
the  work  might  be  sent  the  benefits  of  the  Patent  Offipe.  In  much  the 
larger  number  of  cases  the  necessity  for  preserving  aiid  displayii.g  the 
models  would  be  obviated.  \ 

*«The  pages  of  the  published  Report  would  be  a  safer  a^d  more  con- 
venient depository  for  them  than  the  cabinets  of  the  Patentxpffice,  and 
they  would  be  accessible  to  everybody.  Inventors  in  remote  parts  of  the 
country  would  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  those  r«  siditig\ncar  the 
seat  of  government.  When  their  thoughts  were  turned  to  a  pawicular 
class  ^of  machinery,  instead  of  being  compelled  to  make  a  jouriW  to 
Washington  to  see  what  had  already  been  done  in  that  departuierrt  of 
the  arts,  they  could  at  once  turn  to  the  analytical  index,  and  ascertal 
what  progress  had  been  made  by  others. 

"  Under  the  present  system  it  not  unfrequentfy  happens  that  ingenious 
persons,  having  conceived  what  they  believe  to  be  a  new  idea,  which, 
when  carried  into  practice,  will  be  of  grea't  value,  employ  much  of  their 
time,  labor,  and  money  in  perfecting  their  invention,  and  when  it  is 
finished  they  come  to  Washington  filled  with  the  hope  of  those  rewards 
which  crown  the  labors  of  the  successfiil  inventor.  Their  application 
for  a  patent  is  presented  and  submitted  to  an  experienced  and  skilful 
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■examiner,  who  promptly  refers  the  anxious  applicant  to  a  drawing  or  a 
model,  which  shows  him  that  his  ideas  have  been  anticipated  by  another, 
and  reduced  to  practice  many  years  before.  None  but  those  who  have 
taken  pains  to  inquire  into  the  subject  can  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
amount  of  lime,  money,  and  labor  which  is  uselessly  expended  under 
^circumstances  like  these,  to  say  nothing  of  the  anxiety  of  mind  and  heart- 
sickening  disappointment,  all  of  which  might  be  saved^if  such  a  de- 
scriptive index  as  I  propose  were  readily  accessible  to  the  pjjblic.  The 
publication  of  it  would  also  tend  to  stimulate  the  inventive  genius  of  the  , 
•country,  and  lead  not  only  to  the  development  of  new  agents  and  pro- 
cesses, but  to  valuable  improvements  upon  those  which  have  already 
been  brought  into  practical  operation.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that 
such  a  work  would  be  of  great  value  in  the  investigation  by  Courts  of 
justice  of  legal  controversies  involving  the  rights  of  patentees. 

'•  When  the  index  is  completed  up  to  the  close  of  the  present  year,  it 
will  be  e^y,  by  an  annual  publication  of  an  appendix  to  the  ordinary 
Report  from  the  Patent  Office,  to  furnish  a  complete  record  of  the  inven- 
tions and  discoveries  of  each  successive  year. 

<'To  be  of  value,  such  an  index  should  be  prepared  by  a  person  fully 
competent  to  the  task,  and  illustrated  and  printed,  and  bound  in  a  style 
worthy  of  the  subject  and  of  the  nation.  It  would  doubtless  be  attended 
with  a  large  expense,  but  it  could  readily  be  paid  out  of  the  Patent  fund, 
without  encroaching  on  the  national  treasury,  and  I  can  conceive  of  no 
purpose  to  which  that  fund  could  be  applied  which  would  be  niore  ac- 
ceptable to  inventors,  and  in  all  respects  so  appropriate,  as  in  per- 
petuating and  diffiising  the  knowledge  of  their  labars,  and  presenting  to 
the  public  a  full  description  of  the  existing  tiondition  of  the  mechanic 
arts,  and  the  kindred  branches  of  science  in  our  country." 

Occupation  of  the  cast  wiag. — The  information  concerning  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Patent  Office  building  contained  in  the  above  extract, 
will  be  welcome  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  progress  and  en- 
couragement of  inventive  skill.     If  the  east  wing,  of  which  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  speaks,  could"  be  at  once  placed  at  the  service  of  this 
Office,  there  would  be  no   occasion,  it  is  hoped,  for   many  years  to 
reiterate  the  complaint  of  ,want  of  space  that  it  has  so  often  and  so 
justly  made.     Before  that  structure,  and  tlie  one  now  occupied,  can 
become  insufficient,  the  other  portions  of  the  edifice  will  no  doubt  be 
ready  for  use.     Unfortunately,  it  has   been   deemed  necessary  to  re- 
serve for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  the  principal  floor  of  the  wing  in 
question,  containing  apartments  of  which  the  Qfficc  stands  in  pressing 
need  for  the  transaction  of  its  current  business,  those  now  occupied  for 
that  purpose  being  wholly  inadeqjiale.     Those  who  are  conversant  with 
the  crowded  state  of  the  one  in  which  the  disbursing  and  the  assignment 
clerks,  with  their  assistant,  are  located,  will  not  soon  forget  the  perplexity 
and  delay  which  arise  from  their  being  restricted  to  such  narrow  hmits, 
and  the  confusion  from  which  it  is  consequently  impossible  to  entirely 
preserve  the  documents  in  their  custody.     The  cases  in  the  draughts- 
man's room  are  incapable  of  holding  the  portfolios  of  drawings  con- 
thmally  resorted  to  for  inspection,  which  are  therefore  piled  upon  thern, 
and  no  little  embarrassment  in  consulting  them  is  thus  created.     Nor  is 
it  easy  to  maintain  a  proper  secrecy  respecting  the  caveat  files  which  are 
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in  his  care.  The  library  will  not  contain  over  two-thirds  of  the  books, 
now  belonging  to  it,  to  say  nothing  of  the  additions  it  requires  and  is  con- 
stantly receiving.  The  remainder  are  kept  in  the  common  hall,  or  scat- 
tered through  the  various  offices.  It  has,  besides,  been  found  necessary 
to.station  in  this  apartment  a  desk  for  the  clerk  for  recording  letters,  and 
another  for  a  copying  clerk,  to  the  exclusion  of  tables  and  other  furniture^ 
such  as  are  deemed  indispensable  imother  hbraries  for  the  convenient  use 
of  the  books.  The  messenger  has  no  place  for  performing  his  duties  but 
in  the  same  open  hall  to^wiiich  every  stranger  has  unrestrained  access. 
Even  the  letters,  many  of  them  containing  money,  are  there  enclosed ^ 
and  the  mail  made  up  with  a  degiee  of  exposure  not  to  be  tolerated. 
Matters  which  should  have  been  kept  strictly  private,  have,  in  fact, 
gained  publirity  through"  Ihe  want  of  suitable  accommodations,  for  this 
official,  causing  inconvenience  and  annoyance  both  to  the  Office  and  to 
the  parties  concerned.  In  the  several  examiners'  rooms  it  has  become  im- 
practicable  to  screen  entirely  from  the  visitor's  gaze  the  model^in  pend- 
ing applications.  The  secrets  which  inventors  have  guarded  with 
jealous  care,  and  have  confided  to  our  trust,  are  often  exposed,  in  spite 
of  every  precaution  that  can  now  be  taken,  to  agents,  to  rivals,  or  the 
more  dangerous  scrutiny  of  competitors.  Complaint  has  been  made^ 
and  it  was  feared  on  good  grounds,  that  applications  which  were  under 
examination  had  been  discovered  by  strangers,  wiiohad  taken  advantage^ 
of  it.  Keenly  as  this  must  be  felt,  there  is  no  help  for  it  in  the  present 
situation  of  affairs.  The  Office  has  not  been  wanting  in  representing  the 
evil  to  tiiose  who  had  it  in  their  pow'cr  to  repair  it  and  *<did  it  not.'* 
So  long  as  the  public  have  a  right  to  the  necessary  facilities  for  transact- 
ing business  in  this  building,  it  is  impossible  to  secure  proper  seclusion 
under  such  disadvantages.  Sijould  the  design  of  excluding  the  Office 
from  the  apartments  in  question  be  persi:;led  in,  the  evil  must  become 
more  aggravated  every  day.  A  new  eiaminer  is  urgently  needed,  and 
there  is  a  fair  prospect  that  Congress  will  grant  one  at  its  present  session,, 
as  well  as  other  important  functionaries.  There  is  not,  however,  a  place 
at  all  suitable  for  them  at  our  dispOv«;al. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  said  above,  and  jn  former  reports,  on  this 
subject,  there  is  a  grave  cbjection  to  the  plan  of  allowing  any  other  de- 
partment to  occupy  any  portion  of  the  Patent  Office  building.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  no  small  difficulty  and  nicety  to  give  the  public  ^uitable  facilities^ 
for  transacting  business,  and  for  examining  the  building  and  the  coUec- 
lioiis  in  it,  on  the  one  hand;  and,  on  the  other,  to  secure  the  privacy 
which  applicants  demand  for  their  disccvcrics.  It  can  only  be  effected 
while  the  Office  has  entire  command  of  the  building,  and  can  exercise 
pejfect  control  over  its  inmates.  Admit  within  it  a  body  of  men,  over 
whom  the  Office  has  no  power,  who  may  come  and  go  as  they  please* 
without  being  amenable  to  it,  and  the  task  will  become  impracticable. 

With  the  utmost  respect  for  those  who  advocate  the  project  in  ques- 
tion, the  legality  of  it  must  also  be  denied.  If  we  look  only  to  the 
several  statutes  under  which  these  buildings  have  been  erected,  there  is 
no  room  for  doubting  that  tlipy  were  erected  for  the  sole  use  of  the  Patent 
Office,  and  are  dedicated  to  its  service.  The  only  provision  which  can 
be  supposed  to  countenance  a  different  view  is  the  fifth  section  of  the 
act  approved  August  31,  1S52,  making  appropriations  for  the  expenses ,oi 
the  government.    By  this  section  certain  former  appropriations  for  "  com- 


pensatioB  of  superintendent  and  four  watchmen  of  the  building  occupied 
oy  the  Secretary  of  ilje  Interior"  are  **made  applicable  to  the  compensa- 
tion of  superintendent  and  four  watchmen  for  that  portion  of  the  Patent 
Office  building  which  will  be  occupied  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior." 
This,  it  is  claimed,  recognises  and  renders  legal  the  contemplated  move- 
ment. It  is  true  that  incidental  expressions  hke  the  one  above  have  been 
held  to  recognise  proceedings  which  have  actually  taken  place — measures 
which  are  in  existence.  If  unlawful.  Congress  could  not  with  propriety 
take  notice  of  them,  except  by  way  of  censure;  and  in  making  provision 
for  them,  it  would  acknowledge  them  as  valid.  Their  nature  and  extent 
would  be  also  well  defined,  and  readily  ascertained,  and  there  could  be  no 
doubt  as  to  what  would  be  thus  sanctioned.  These  reasons  do  not  exist 
when  a  statute  takes  notice  of  a  meVe  proposition  still  under  deliberation. 
Not  having  been  reduced  to  practice,  there  is  no  impropriety  in  making 
provision  for  it,  in  case  it  should  be  otherwise  authorized.  It  would  be 
dangerous,  moreover,  to  legislate  as  it  were  hap-hazard,  and  give  the 
sanction  of  a  statute  to  a  scheme,  the  circumstances,  and  character,  and 
bearings  of  which  were  yet  uncertain.  The  section  adverted  to  can  only 
be  regarded  as  a  contingent  provision  for  a  contemplated  measure,  to  take 
effect  when  that  measure  should  be  otherwise  made  lawful;  not  an  au- 
thority for  it  by  itself.  That  is  not  its  import,  hor  its  design;  it  was 
framed  for  no  such  purpose.  __  \ 

Admitting  the  construction  thus  contended  for  to  b^  well  grounded,  it 
would  at  most  only  justify  the  Secretary  of  the  Interie^r  in  occupying 
such  rooms  as  he  actually  selects  for  his  own  use.  The  remainder  of  the 
building  must  remain  at  the  control  of  the  Patent  Office:  g«,  also,  must 
the  whole  structure,  in  virtue  of  the  several  acts  for  its  erectioK^  until  the 
option  has  been  exercised  and  th.e  rooms  designated  for  the  other  depart- 
ment. There  is  no  warrant  for  the  attempt  to  sequester  an  entire  floor 
for  an  indefinite  period,  until  it  becomes  convenient  to  make  the  choice. 
The  teims  of  the  act  would  equally  sustain  the  exclusion  of  this  Ol©ce 
from  every  part  of  the  Patent  buildings.  The  attempt  is  especially  to  be 
deprecated  in  view  of  the  embarrassment  it  occasions.  '^ 

The  work  has  been  commenced  of  removing  the  models  belonging  to 
TPJected  applications,  usually  termed  '*  rejected  models,"  to  the  rooms  in 
the  basement  of  the  new  wing.  Those  rooms  will  be  required,  if  the 
business  continues  to  increase  at  its  present  rate,  for  such  clerks  and  other 
attendants  as  the  public  have  no  occasion  to  consult,  and  who  can  be 
located  without  inconvenience^t  a  di  ance  from  that  part  where  inter- 
course with  strangers  is  conducted.  For  the  present,  they  might  be  accom- 
modated on  the  principal  floor.  It  has  become  necessary,  meanwhile, 
that  the  rejected  models  should  be  re  noved  from  the  place  where  they 
have  been  kept,  for  the  purpose  of  making  repairs  upon  it.  The  plight 
to  which  they  have  been  re  J  need  for  want  of  space  is  such  as  to  elicit 
loud  complaints  from  those  who  deposited  them  and  feel  an  interest  in 
their  being  preserved  and  suitably  exhibited,  as  well  as  from  others. 
They  have  been  heaped  upon  one  another,  and  upon  the  floor, 'lost  from 
search,  and  exposed  to  injury.  Many  of  them  have  been  broken,  their 
component  parts  scattered,  and  not  a  few  entirely  destroyed.  It  has 
become  necessary  that  they  should  be  thoroughly  examined,  and,  as  far 
as  practicable,  restored  to  their  proper  condition,  and  put  in  order.  As 
fcoon,  therefore,  as  the  Office  was  notified  that  the  new  basement  was  about 
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to  be  placed  at  its  disposal,  it  was  decided  to  remove  to  it  the  models  in 
question  until  the  apartments  which  are  to  be  appropriated  to  them  in\ 
the  portions  of  the  building  yet  to  be  erected  shall  be  ready.     Temporary       \ 
cases  were  therefore  ordered,  and,  as  was  remarked,  the  removal  of  the  \ 

models  has  been  commenced.  As  far  as  practicable,  they  are  at  the 
same  time  restored  to  order,  and  are  labelled  and  arranged  anew.  An 
index  is  also  prepared,  showing  the  place  where  every  one  is  to  be  found, 
and  enabling  the  Office  hereafter  to  ascertain  satisfactorily  whether  any 
of  them  are  missing.  This  work  will  be  vigorously  prosecuted  until  it 
is  complete,  unless  an  alteration  in  our  plan  becomes  necessary  iu  conse- 
quence of  being  excluded  from  some  portion  of  the  wing. 

Steps  have  also  been  taken  to  provide  cases  of  a  more  permanent  con- 
struction and  suitable  character  to  be  placed  in  the  hall  of  the  new  wing,, 
for  the  reception  of  the  patented  models.  These  cases  cannot,  however, 
be  prepared  at  once;  indeed,  several  months  must  elapse  before  they  will 
be  ready  for  use.  A  similar  course  will  be  pursued  in  removing  and  ar- 
ranging the  patented  models  in  them,  as  in  case  of  the  rejected  models, 
only  the  work  will  be  more  thoroughly  done,  as  it  is  supposed  they  will 
not  have  to  be  displaced. 

The  attention  of  Congress  has  been  asked  in  former  reports  to  several 
measures  of  legislation  for  the  relief  and  convenience  of  this  Office,  and 
the  benefit  of  inventors.  It  is  proposed  not  so  much  to  reiterate  the  ob- 
servations alieady  published  as  to  suggest  considerations  respecting  some 
of  these  measures,  and  to  mention  others  that  have  not  yet  received  their 
due  share  of  notice. 

Rdatinn  of  the  Patent  Office  to  the  Department  of  the  InleHor. — The 
attitude  of  entire  dependence  upon  tlie  Department  of  the  Interior  to 
which  this  Office  has  been  reduced  is  followed  by  serious  evils,  and  con- 
stitutes a  prominent  topic  for  consideration.  The  most  important  cor- 
respondence in  which  the  Patent  Office  is  engaged  arises  out  of  ihfe 
investigation  of  inven lions  and  discoveries  presented  for  patents,  and  is 
employed  in  communicating  the  views  entertained  respecting  them. 
These  are  the  result  of  scientific  and  laborious  investigations  in  each 
case,  prosecuted  by  a  corps  of  twelve  able  examiners  and  assistants.  It 
is  beyond  the  power  of  any  one  man,  much  less  of  the  Commissioner, 
with  his  numerous  other  responsibilities,  to  become  conversant  with 
them,  so  as  to  satisfy  himself  of  their  correctness.  He  must  necessarily 
adopt  liie  conclusions  formed  by  the  examiners  in  the  great  majority  of 
the  cases,  and  act  in  reliance,  on  their  fidelity  and  judgment.  He  cannot 
feel  safe  unless  he  can  repose Tmplicii  confidence  in  them,  and  he  clearly 
ought  to  have  the  exclusive  privilege?  of  selecting  (hem.  These  remarks 
will  appfy  also  to  other  officials.  Yet  the  approval  now  required  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  be  so  exercised  as  to  deprive  him  of  an 
independent  choice  in  this  matter.  ^^^ 

Another  result  of  the  intimate  relation  into  which  the  two  offices  are 
brought,  is  to  subject  them  to  the  same  political  fluctuations.  Few  will 
deny  tliis  to  be  contrary  to  sound  policy.     Many  considerations  require  \ 

that  the  post  of  Commissioner  of  Patents  should  be  a  permanent  one.  It  ,-0^ 
seems  plain  that  the  mischief  resulting  from  the  present  position  of  the  \  )' 
Office  which  have  been  brought  to  notice  above,  and  on  former  occasions,  \^ 
demand  a  change,  and  the  elevation  of  this  into  an  independent  bureau. 

Reorganization  of  the  Patent  Office. — The  necessity  of  thoroughly 


'^ 


reorganizing  the  office  seems  to  have  been  hitherto  overlooked.  Its 
present  arrangement  is  to  a  great  extent  the  mere  result  of  expe- 
dients, resorted  to,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  pressure  of  business 
required.  No  well  digested  system  can  reasonably  be  looked  for  under 
such  circumstances.  Several  of  the  officials,  to  whom  are  confided  im- 
portant trusts— pecuniary,  as  well  as  others— are  recognised  oiily  through 
an  incidental  mention  of  them  in  some  statute;  their  duties  are  no- 
where  defined.  There  are  a  number,  besides,  who  are  charged  with 
responsible  services,  and  are  designated  by  courtesy  accordingly,  but 
who  are  known  in  law  only  as  teniporary  clerks,  and  whose  compensa- 
tion depends  upon  a  discretion,  which  may  become  caprice.  There  is 
not  even  any  written  code  in  the  Office  regulating  the  employments  of 
these  gentlemen;  and  the  mode  in  which  they  are  parcelled  out  betrays 
want  of  method.  As  it  is  a  subject  more  properly  within  the  province 
of  Congress  to  correct,  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  rtieet  with  early  and  effec- 
tual auention  from  that  body.  The  department  of  the  machinist  especi- 
ally requires  remodelling  and  enlargement.  Besides  the  rapid  increase 
of  the  models,  the  removal  which  has  been  commenced  of  the  entire 
number,  their  rearrangement  and  repairs,  the  disposition  of  new  ones, 
the  exhibition  of  them  to  visitors  and  inquirers,  and  the  care  of  the 
whole,  will  require  an  addition  to  the  force  under  his  charge,  which 
should  be  duly  orgaiiized  by  law. 

Need  of  a  registry  law.—h  is  not  easy  to  perceive  why  two  classes  so 
analogous  to  each  other  as  those  protected  under  the  law  of  copy-right 
and  those  which  are  patented  as  designs,  should  not  be  embraced  under 
one  statute.  An  engraving  upon  paper,  or  in  any  publication,  needs 
only  to  be  registered  with  the  clerk  of  a  district  court,  at  a  fee  of  fifty 
cents,  and,  upon  depositing  a  copy  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  it  is  se- 
cured against  infringement  for  twenty-eight  years.  If  the  same  design 
is  printed  on  silk  and  sold  as  a  handkerchief,  or  upon  paper-hangings  or 
a  fire  screen,  a  formal  application  must  be  made  to  this  Office,  a  patent 
prayed  out,  costing  $15,  besides  the  expenses  attendant  on  procuring 
papers,  drawings  and  model;  and,  after  all,  an  exclusive  privilege  m 
them  inures  but  seven  years.  These  incongruities  indicate  such  a  want 
of  systematic  legislation  as  to  warrant  the  hope  that  they  may  be  wiped 
from  the  statute-book  by  the  enactment  of  a  registry  law  covering  all 
these  subjects.  The  registry  should  be  in  the  district  court  as  now; -to 
make  it  in  this  Office  gives  it  too  much  the  prestige  of  a  patent. 

The  law  now  requires  that  a  patent  should  be  extended,  if  it  all,  be- 
fore it  expires;  and  previous  to  that  lime  whatever  controversy  arises  in 
such  a  case  must  be  considered  and  determined.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  order  to  decide  the  question,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  the 
applicant  has  not  already  been  remunerated  sufficiently  for  his  invention, 
and  for  this  purpose  he  is  bound  to  exhibit  a  sworn  statement  of  his 
receipts  and  disbursements  on  account  of  it.  It  is  obvious  that  this 
statement  should  be  made  not  long  before  the  patent  expires,  as  it  might 
be  materially  varied  by  intervening  transactions.  Accordingly,  applica- 
tions presented  a  year  before  the  patent  expired  have  been  rejected  for 
that  reason,  and  they  are  usually  presented  not  more  than  thr>3e  or 
four  months  previous.  The  opportunity  for  considering  and  determin- 
ing the  question  is  thus  restricted  to  very  narrow  limits.  In  one  late, 
instance,  the  Commissioner  had  but  twenty-four  days,  in  a  hurried  pe- 
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riod,  to  hear  arguments,  examine  several  thousand  pages  of  testimony, 
and  satisfy  himfeif  on  a  number  of  difficult  questions  of  law,  before 
making  a  decision  which  involved,  it  was  claimed,  a  miiliop  of  dollars. 
The  ends  of  the  statute  will  be  attained  by  requiring  the  proceedings  to 
be  closed  before  the  Commissioner  by  the  day  now  fixed  for  the  decision, 
and  allowing  him  such  further  time  as  he  needs  frr  forming  his  opinion. 

Patent  law  amendments. — Emeudaiions  of  the  law,  intended  to  give 
better  security  to  inventors  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights,  have  beea 
brought  forward ,  from  various  sources,  by  associations  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject, or  individuals.  Others  have  been  proposed  by  this  Office;  and  some 
have  been  introduced  into  the  halls  of  Congress,  and  have  been  received 
with  favor.  The  remedies  proposed  have  not  always  been  in  unison 
with  each  oiher,  and  show  the  need  of  caution  in  adopting  them.  The 
attention  they  have  met  with  justifies  the  devoting  a  few  pages  to  them, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  fully  discussing  them  all,  but  in  order  to  secure 
consideration  to  some  suggestions  which  might  otherwise  be  overlooked. 

One  of  these  emendations  provides  that,  when  a  patent  has  been  denied 
by  the  Commissioner,  the  applicant,  if  he  still  insists  upon  it,  may  have 
one  upon  his  own  responsibility.  Before  this  becomes  a  law,  it  should 
he  radically  amended  upon  two  points.  It  should  be  enacted  that  a 
patent  thus  issued  should  not,  like  those  granted  from  this  Office,  be  en- 
titled to  any  presunjptions  in  its  favor,  nor  be  regarded  as  prima  facie 
evidence  of  the  patentee's  exclus'ive  title.  It  should  also  be  required 
that  a  marked  and  obvious  distinction  should  be  observed  between  the 
instruments  obtained  in  these  two  methods,  and  they  should  be  so 
framed  as  to  remove  all  apprehension  of  the  one  being  mistaken  for  the 
other.  The  machinery  and  manufactures  protected  by  such  a  proceed- 
ing should  bear  a  stamp  disclosing  to  every  one  the  true  extent  of  the 
patentee's  rights.  Effectual  precaution  should  be  taken,  in  short,  against 
the  instrument  being  made  use  of  as  an  official  recognition  of  the  claim, 
and  against  any  person  being  imposed  upon  by  the  articles,  as  though 
they  were  protected  from  infringement  under  the  existing  law.  The 
best  mode  of  effecting  this  would  be  to  give  the  applicant  a  mere  right 
to  register  his  invention  in  some  distinct  office,  or  with  copyrigl\ts. 

It  is  by  no  means  certain  that,  wiMi  these  precautions,  such  an  ad- 
dition to  the  present  system  might  not  be  f)und  advantageous.  To 
carry  out  the  principle,  the  right  of  appealing  from  the  decision  of  the 
OlFice  should  be  taken  away.  The  party  aggrieved  might  have  his 
remedy  by  taking  out  a  patent  or  registering  his  invention  as  thus  pro- 
vided, upon  his  own  responsibility,  and  look  to  the  courts  for  sustaining 
it.  Other  regulations  might  appear  desirable  on  discussion,  for  which 
this  is  no  place.  This  arrangement  would  obviate  the  difficulty  now  so 
commonly  felt  in  finding  a  suitable  tribunal  for  revising  the  action  of  this 
Office.  It  would  also  help  to  silence  the  complaints  made  against  the 
system  now  in  force,  and  give  those  who  desire  it  all  the  benefits  of  the 
one  formerly  in  vogue. 

To  stcure  the  aid  of  experts  \^n  the  trial  of  patent  causes  is  also  a 
fevoriie  project.  That  some  such  measure  is  desirable  is  admitted  on  all 
hands;  but  it  should  not  stop  short,  if  undertaken,  of  a  permanent  ap- 
pointment of  a  suitable  board,  instead  of  relying  upon  an  occasional 
resort  to  the  class.  The  man  who  is  called  to  jerve  upon  a  single  cause 
will  find  it  more  difficult  to  preserve  strict  impartiality  between  the  par- 
ties, and  to  maintain  the  appearance  of  it,  than  one  to  whom  the  duty 
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has  become  femiliar.  The  judge,  too,  finds  the  resentment  he  awakens 
on  one  occasion  counteracted  by  the  better  impressions  he  makes  upon 
another,  and  those  who  have  both  won  and  lost  in  repeated  instances, 
4ose  the  prejudice  they  would  have  entertained  had  they  appeared  but 
once  before  him  and  met  defeat.  An  arbitrator,  forced  upon  a  party  for 
a  single  occasion,  can  never  give  salisfection  to  the  loser.  After  a  few 
repetitions  of  the  clamor  that  would  be  raised  on  every  trial,  the  com- 
munity will,  it  is  apprehended,  cease  to  endure  such  a  substitute  for  their 
favorite  trial  by  jury.  ^ 

There  seems  little  ground  for  another  innovation  that  has  been  pro- 
posed,  that  of  restricting  the  right  of  defence  in  a  suit  for  infringing  a  patent, 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  novel,  to  those  who  knew  before  the  patent 
was  granted  ofthe  invention  having  been  in  use;  while  those  who  acquire 
the  knowledge  afterwards  aie  required  to  institute  distinct  proceedings  to 
vacate  the  patent.  When  any  one  has  satisfied  himself  that  a  patent  is 
void,  why  should  he  be  held  to  respect  it,  or  engage  in  expensive  litigation 
to  avoid  it,  while  his  neighbor  may  infringe  it  with  impunity,  because  he 
gained  the  knowledge  a  little  earlier?  If  any  distinction  is  to  be  made  like 
this,  it  should  be  between  him  who  knew  the  patent  was  void  before  he 
committed  the  supposed  infringements,  and  who  must  be  supposed  to  have 
acted  in  view  of  his  rights,  and  him  who  had  no  such  knowledge,  and 
trespassed  with  no  such  excuse.  Even  he  is  presumed  to  know  the 
existence  of  the  patent;  and  why  should  he  not  be  presumed  to  know 
its  invalidity,  and  permitted  to  show  it  in  his  defence? 

The  expedient  of  declaring  forfeit  the  machinery  employed  and  the 
articles  manufactured  in  violation  of  a  patent,  should  be  carefully  framed, 
so  as  to  give  the  owner  notice  of  the  claim  and  enable  him  to  meet  it. 
The  device  does  not,  moreover,  seem  well  calculated  to  punish  the  wary 
and  designing  speculator,  who  will  be  on  his  guard  and  leave  nothing 
worth  taking  exposed.  It  will  fall  with  severity  upon  those  who  are 
comparatively  thoughtless  and  innocent,  and  who  have  never  taken  any 
precautions.  A  jury  is  liable  to  mistakes,  and  might  find  even  such  a 
jman  guilty  of  wilfiil  wrongdoing. 

In  connexion  with  the  last,  it  has  been  proposed  to  require  of  the  de- 
fendant securities  for  the  oayment,  in  all  cases  where  extra  damages  and 
costs  might  be  recovered  before  he  is  permitted  to  make  a  defence.  It 
may  be  true  that  irresponsible  persons  have  been  put  forward  to  do  the 
estensible  work  of  infringing,  and  that  for  them  a  judgment  has  no  ter- 
rors.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  possible  that  innocent  persons 
may  be  sued,  and  suflfer  by  the  obnoxious  provision.  Justice  does  not, 
however,  permit  any  one,  before  he  is  found  guilty,  to  be  treated  as  such. 
His  property  may,  m  some  States,  be  sequestered;  or  he  may  be  held  to 
bail;  and  this  may  embarrass  him,  but  does  not  shut  his  mouth.  Under 
the  proposed  plan  the  plaintiff  might  entirely  debat  him  firom  showing  his 
innocence,  or  even  demanding  the  proof  of^  his  gmlt. 

Another  measure  was  brought  forward  from  the  same  quarter,  by 
which  it  was  provided  that,  after  one  trial  establishing  the  validity  of  a 
patent,  the  patentee  may  recover  treble  damages  aiid  treble  costs  if  it  is 
ever  contested  again;  quadruple  on  a  third  trial;  quintuple  on  every  sub- 
sequent trial,  with  **  liberal  counsel  fees"  in  every  instance.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  the  defendant  should  have  been  a  party  to  the  previous 
suits  in  order  to  make  him  liable  to  the  severe  operation  of  this  statute. 
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He  may  have  lived  at  the  other  end  of  the  Union,  and  have  never  heard 
of  ihem;  he  may  have  supposed  himself  to  have  a  bona  fide  defence, 
founded  upon  his  having  anticipated  the  plaintiflf  in  his  discovery.  It  will 
avail  him  nothing.  In  addition  to  this,  it  is  well  known  that  speculators 
in  patents  have  obtained  judgments  upon  them  by  collusion  for  the  sake 
of  eflfect.  How  easy  to  use  them  to  enhance  the  costs  under  this  pro- 
ceeding. The  statute  as  proposed,  it  is  tree,  provides  thai  the  previous 
judgments  must  be  in  good  faith.  But  how  is  their  character  to  be 
shown?  To  impeach  a  fraudulent  judgment  is,  at  all  times,  a  costly  and 
hazardous  undertaking.  And  when  it  is  attempted  at  the  risk  of  such 
aggravated  recoveries,  the  odds  are  too  great  to  be  risked  by  any  man  of 
prudence,  who  can  avoid  it.  It  is  true,  also,  that  the  plaintiflf  is  liable  to 
treble  costs  upon  a  third  verdict  against  his  patent;  quadruple  upon  a 
fourth;  and  quintuple  on  all  subsequent  ones;  not  treble  upon  a  second 
trial,  and  so  on  6s  when  he  succeeds.  Bat  it  is  also  provided  that,  where 
judgments  have  been  recovered  both  ways,  they  shall  be  adjusted  and 
balanced  aj^ainst  each  other.  Not  to  ask  who  shall  keep  the  account  for 
the  defendants  and  make  the  necessary  proof,  it  is  obvious  that  the  fa- 
cility with  whirth  the  plaintifi'  can  obtain  amicable  verdicts,  and  the  dif- 
ficulty of  exposing  them,  make  this  precaution  useless.  It  has  been  the 
subject  of  loud  complaints  throughout  the  country  that  patentees  and 
thevr  agents  have  gone  ab.>ut  levying  contributions  upon  those  who  used 
their  supposed  inventions,  and  have  met  with  great  facilities  from  the 
dread  commonly  entertained  of  engaging  in  litigation  with  them.  If 
these  complaints  have  any  foundation,  what  might  not  be  expected  from 
one  who  wielded  such  a  formidable  weapon  as  this  provision  places  in 
his  grasp?  Very  few  men  could  be  found  who  would  not  make  large 
sacrifices  rather  than  expose  themselves  to  a  judgment  for  five-fold  dam- 
ages and  five  fold  costs,  with  liberal  counsel  fees,  besides  being  compelled 
to  find  security  to  the  amount,  before  being  allowed  to  so  much  as  con- 
test their  guilt. 

Severe  and  aggravated  as  are  the  wrongs  and  depredations  endured  by 
inventors,  they  do  not  warrant  measures  for  protection  so  liable  to  be 
abused,  and  made  to  operate  with  indiscriminate  hardship  upon  the 
innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty.  They  savor  of  what  Bacon  has  called 
the  last  infirmity  of  a  good  man — indiscreet  indignation  against  vice. 
The  remedy  for  the  evils  complained  of  is  not  to  be  found  by  listening 
to  the  dictates  of  resentment,  however  just.  There  are  serious  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  devising  an  effectual  one — so  serious  as  to  render  it  less 
surprising  that  measures  such  as  have  been  discussed  should  have  met 
with  favor.  It  is  respectfully  suggested,  however,  that,  if  those  who  in- 
fringe upon  these  rights  with  so  much  recklessness  and  impunity  are 
ever  to  be  checked,  it  is  by  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  to 
which  they  owe  their  success.  Two  thines  contribute  to  it.  One  is 
that  every  valuable  invention  becomes  an  object  of  importance  to  a  largo 
circle,  sometimes  embracing  the  entire  community,  who  are  therefore 
strongly  tempted  to  resist  a  patent  for  it,  and  are  at  once  tacitly  leagued^ 
if  not  expressly  combined,  against  it.  Another  is  the  fiicility  of  manu&c- 
tunng  proof  of  like  discoveries  previous  to  that  of  the  inventor,  and  dating 
them  80  far  back  as  to  render  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  detect  the 
fraud.  Until  these  are  counteracted,  there  is  Uttle  to  hope  from  legisla- 
tion, however  suingent.    The  object  may  possibly  be  secured  by  pro- 
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Tiding  for  a  final  and  conclusive  determination  upon  the  validity  of  the 
patent  at  a  date  so  early  that  people  would  not  have  generally  become 
aware  of  its  value,  or  interested  in  opposing  it  and  concocting  schemes 
against  it;  and,  silso,  while  any  alleged  previous  use  may  be  readily 
inquired  into,  and  its  true  claims  thoroughly  scrutinized.  A  law  may  ^t, 
be  framed,  for  instance,  under  which  public  notice  shall  be  extensively 
given  of  the  nature  and  object  (so  far  as  necessary)  of  every  invention 
upon  which  a  patent  shall  be  granted,  and  all  competitors  shall  be  re- 
quired to  thow  cause  against  its  validity  by  a  specified  day.  If  any 
pflrty  comes  forward  within  the  time  and  files  objections,  an  investi- 
gation shall  be  made  into  the  claimj  of  the  invention,  and  the  adverse 
parties  shall  be  heard  in  opposition  to  it.  And  when  a  patent  has  sur- 
vived this  ordeal,  the  validity  of  it  shall  never  afterwards  be  contested. 
If  such  a  statute  could  he  drawn  up,  giving  ample  notice  to  all  con- 
cerned, and  otherwise  free  from  objection,  it  is  obvious  that  it  would  fore- 
stall the  combinations  and  practices  which  have  rendered  the  value  of 
patents  precarious  almost  in  proportion  to  their  usefulness.  Whether 
such  an  act  can  be  made  efiectual  and  practicable,  yet  do  no  injustice,  is 
a  question  that  seems  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  It  will  be  time 
to  discuss  its  form  and  mature  its  provisions  when  it  promises  to  become 
the  subject  of  legislative  deliberation. 

It  may  not  seem  consonant  with  the  observations  recorded  a  few  pages 
back  to  venture  an  opinion  in  favor  of  making  the  wilful  infringement  of 
a  patent  a  crime,  and  punishable  as  suf  h.  The  measure  is,  notwithstand- 
ing, free  from  tlie  objections  urged  against  the  stringent  projects  there 
commented  upon.  In  criminal  prosecutions  there  is  a  strong  presump- 
tion raised  in  favor  of  the  respondent's  innocence,  and  the  danger  is  slight 
of  his  being  convicted  unless  he  is  truly  guilty.  He  is  secure  where  the 
defendant  iu  one  of  those  suits  would  be  exposed  to  serious  peril.  Neither 
would  it  be  safe  to  use  a  threat  of  such  proceedings  as  a  weapon  of  ex- 
tortion. On  the  other  hand,  it  would  deter  many.a  man  from  the  oflTence. 
Huudreds  who  have  made  up  their  minds  to  risk  a  pecuniary  loss,  would 
hesitate  to  subject  themselves  to  the  imputation  of  crime.  It  would  serve, 
also,  to  correct  the  public  sentiment,  which  is  far  from  being  just  on  this 
subject.  Who  shrinks  from  the  temptation  to  infringe  a  patent  as  he 
does  from  the  thought  of  breaking  the  law?  It  is  from  a  defect  of  this  . 
kind  that  tribunals  of  justice,  and  especially  juries,  are  found  reluctant  to 
give  due  protection  to  the  rights  in  question.  Correct  this  state  of  feeling, 
attach  to  the  secret  trespasser  up>on  his  neighbor's  patent  the  stigma  of 
transgressing  the  laws,  and  the  offence  might  possibly  become  as  rare  as 
others  which  are  c<5mmitted  not  from  want,  but  the  mere  love  of  money. 

Importance  of  the  Arts. — It  may  be  thought  that  these  subjects  have 
been  urged  upon  the  attention  of  Congress  beyond  what  their  merits  war- 
rant; that  they  have  no  title  to  the  amount  of  consideration  which  woidd 
be  necessary  to  secure  a  judicious,  thorough,  and  advantageous  action 
upon  them.  It  is  respectfully  submitted,  however,  that  they  justly  chal- 
lenge comparison,  in  point  of  intrinsic  importance  and  of  their  bearing 
upon  tlie  prosperity  of  our  country,  with  any  upon  which  the  nationu 
legislature  have  been  usually  employed.  Not  that  ingenious  discoveries 
and  improvements  in  the  arts  are  before  all  other  sources  of  benefit  to  our 
lellow-citizens.  I  cannot  concur  in  the  terms  of  disparagement  which 
the  enthusiastic  admirers  of  inventive  genius  have  sometimes  used -to* 
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wards  the  great  masters  of  belles-lettres  and  the  fine  arts.  He  who  said^ 
**  Let  me  furnish  a  nation  its  ballads,  and  I  care  not  who  makes  its  laws/* 
had  a  fiir  more  just  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  influences  that  mould 
'the  structure  of  society,  give  a  people  their  character,  and  secure  th^ir 
true  advancement. 

The  progress  of  invention  has  not  been  without  its  -influeDce,  mean- 
while, upon  the  destiny  of  man.  In  the  great  work  of  elevating  the 
masses,  of  giving  to  the  entire  body  of  mankmd  something  like  an  equal 
opportunity  in  the  race  for  happiness,  and  even  power,  it  has  cooperated 
with  mighty  efiect.  It  has  so  reduced  the  cost  of  the  comforts  of  life,  and 
of  the  means  of  knowledge,  as  to  bring  them  within  the  reach  of  every  one. 
An  immense  amount  of  work,  which  could  be  performed  by  the  hand 
alone  a  few  years  since,  is  now  accomplished  by  machinery.  Intelligent 
labor  has  come  into  demand,  and  receives  an  increased  emolument;  so 
ihat  men  can  at  once  earn  more  than  formerly,  and  their  wages  command 
subsistence,  luxuries,  and  means  of  cultivation  to  an  extent  that  pre- 
Tiously  had  never  been  realized.  Where  these  advantages  are  shared, 
experience  tells  us  the  entire  mass  of  society  is  elevated  in  the  tone 
of  its  morality,  as  well  as  the  character  of  its  enjoyments.  It  is  true,  as 
it  never  was  before,  that  men  are  the  architects  of  their  own  fortunes; 
that  it  depends  upon  themselves  what  they  shall  be.  To  render  this 
complete,  demands  other  aids,  it  is  true.  Religion  and  education  must 
CO  operate  Political  institutions  of  the  right  stamp  are  also  needed,  as 
England  may  well  teach  us  by  the  multitudes  she  possesses  destitute  of 
the  thousand  comforts  produced  in  their  midst,  at  the  lowest  cost,  by  her 
wonder-working  machinery.  But  inventive  skill  must  bear  a  part,  and 
contribute  to  the  final  result.  To  the  people  as  individuals,  and  to 
our  State  governments,  it  belongs  to  sustain  the  institutions  of  religion 
and  of  education,  and  to  provide  salutary  municipal  regulations.  Itds 
the  province  of  Congress,  meanwhile,  to  foster  the  genius  of  discovery, 
and,  by  its  wise  legislation  in  this  behalf,  lend  its  aid  to  advance  th«  in- 
terests of  humanity. 

It  was  in  another  view,  however,  that  a  comparison  in  point  of  im- 
portance was  challenged  between  the  inventive  interests  of  the  country 
and  those  which  usually  engross  attention  in  the  halls  of  the  Capitol.  Our 
manufactures,  to  protect  which  has  been  the  object  of  so  much  debate, 
owe  their  very  existence,  to  them.  Without  them  our  foreign  commerce, 
another  favorite,  would  lose  freight  as  well  as  power.  Where,  for  in- 
stance, would  be  her  exports  were  it  j/oi  for  the  cotton  gin?  and  where 
her  speed  and  regularity  were  it  not  lor  the  steam-engine?  Even  agri- 
culture feels  the  influence,  and  under  the  touch  of  the  genius  of  in- 
vention promises  to  fulfil  the  much-sought  desideratum,  and  make  two 
blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  grew  before.  The  great  element  of 
expense  in  the  production  of  her  fruits — manual  labor — will  be  so  sufh 
planted  by  machinery  as  practically  to  effect  the  same  purpose  of  cheapi- 
ening  them.  Compare  our  means  of  inland  intercourse  with  what 
they  were  a  few  years  since,  and  another  indication  is  afforded  of  the 
consideration  due  to  inventors.  The  difference  in  our  domestic  traffic, 
•as  it  was  and  as  it  is,  we  owe,  in  a  great  measure,  to  their  ingenuity. 
They  have  done  an  immense  work  in  building  up  the  wealth  of  the  coun- 
try;  they  have  given  the  nation  standing  and  weight  in  the  eyes  of  foreign 
States;  they  have  entered  into  competition  with  their  artisans  in  their  ap- 
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propriate  fields,  and  have  borne  away  a  palm  that  reflects  honor  upon 
our  land.  At  the  great  Exhibition  it  was  fi-eely  admitted,  by  such  as 
were  never  accused  of  partiality  towards  us,  that  ureat  Britain  had  gained 
more  useful  ideas  from  the  United  States  than  from  all  other  sources. 
Those  who  have  achieved  so  much  for  the  nation  are  not  to  be  deemed 
importunate,  therefore,  when  they  request  such  legislation  at  the  hands 
of  Congress  as  shall  aff'ord  them  effectual  protection  in  their  acknowledged 
rights, and  shall  enable  them  to  prosecute  their  meritorious  labors  in  peace. 

Lists  of  Patents  arid  Examuurs''  Reports. — Upon  the  succeeding  pages 
will  be  found  the  usual  lists  of  patents  expired  and  patents  issued,  with 
the  inventions  and  claims. 

These  will  be  followed  by  reports  from  the  several  examiners,  describ- 
ing some  of  the  most  important  of  the  inventions  which  have  been  passed 
at  their  respective  desks.  This  information  has  always  been  looked  for 
with  great  interest,  and  conveys  to  the  mass  of  readers  a  better  conception 
of  what  is  transpiring  in  the  fields  of  discovery  than  they  obtain  from 
any  other  source.  Should  the  bill  be  passed  which  is  now  before  the 
Senaie,  authorizing  the  insertion  of  an  intelligible  account  of  the  inven- 
tions patented,  in  lieu  of  the  incomprehensible  list  of"  Inventions  and 
Claims"  now  published,  those  reports  will  become  unnecessary.  Mean- 
while,  they  cannot  well  be  dispensed  with.  Allowing  their  full  force  to 
the  objections  urged  ogainst  them  last  year,  they  are  not  felt  to  be  so  se- 
rious as  to  require  the  omission  of  what  constitutes  so  essential  a  part  of 
"the  information  of  the  stale  and  condition  of  the  Patent  Office^xun- 
templated  by  the  statute. 

Guide  to  the  practice  of  the  Patent  Office, — Upon  reprinting  the  pam- 
phlet issued  from  time  to  time  by  the  Oflice,  giving  information  to  those 
having  business  to  transact  with  it,  so  many  errors  were  found  to  have 
crept  into  the  work,  in  the  course  of  repeated  editions,  that  it  was  con- 
cluded to  rewrite  it.  The  new  work  will  be  found  on  the  subsequent 
pages.  The  forms  were  collected  in  an  appendix;  but,  as  they  have  not 
been  materially  changed  from  those  which  appeared  in  the  last  Report, 
they  are  here  omitted,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  new  ones. 

At  the  close  will  be  found  an  opinion  prepared  by  the  Commissioner 
upon  deciding  the  application  for  the  extension  of  a  patent  before  alluded 
to.  It  was  not  heard  until  the  year  we  are  contemplating  had  expired; 
yet  having  been  determined  before  this  Report  could  be  rendered,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  that  it  should  be  inserted.  The  decisions  of  this  Oflice 
constitute  precedents,  and  have  an  essential  bearing  upon  questions  that 
are  becoming  every  day  more  frequent  and  of  greater  consequence.  It  is 
highly  proper  that  the  more  important  of  them  should  be  published  in  the 
annual  reports,  which  form  a  legitimate  channel  for  communicating  them. 
As  the  decision  spoken  of  involved  several  novel  and  grave  questions  of 
law,  and  the  case  was  argued  at  great  length  and  with  more  than  ordinary- 
ability,  it  will  l«  often  referred  to  hereafter,  and  constitutes,  therefore,  a 
suitable  precedent  for  the  practice.  For  the  same  reason  such  decisions 
of  the  judges  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  upon  appeals 
from  this  Office,  as  involve  questions  of  law  or  practice,  should  find  a 
place  in  the  annual  reports. 

Tiie  only  communication  received  during  the  year  respecting  early 
American  inventions  will  be  found  on  the  pages  following  the  Examiners 
Reports. 

2—m 
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CLASSIFIED  LIST  OF  PATENTS  THAT  HAVE  EXPIRED  DURING  THE 

YEAR  1652. 

Class  \.— Agriculture,  including  imtrumeiits  and  operations. 


Inventions  or  discoveries. 


Beehive  and  bechoaecs 

(^nUl n ••••••••■••.•• • 

Churn ,..»•••. 

Churn 

Chum 

Churn 

Corn  ahellirg 

Corn  t-helling 

Corn  shelling 

Com  Bhellir'g 

Cullivat'  r,  corn-plDii^h 
Cuhivator  and  wecder. 


Patentees. 


Jiihn  S«ar!e 

S'.ep'n  P  W.  Douglass. 
Jntihuji  G.  Pike....... 

Rufiis  Po  icr 

E'loch  Thon.-s 

Daniel  Osg  >od,  jr 

Thomas  Wright 

James  W.  Webb 

Rufu8  Port!  r 

Lfii-ifr  E   Dennisr.n  .  .. 

Jo^n  Hcnly 

Sime-iii   W.   Marshall 
anil  .T.  W.  Coburn. 

Culiins  grass  and  grain j  Davi^^l  Lfwis,  jr 

Cutting  grass  and  grain i   Ira  Wleelcr. 

Cutting,  Pcylhe,  hanging i.  Jos.  Chpp  and  Eraalus 

i'      S.  Cinnp. 

Samuel  ruflf.^r 

VVm  Briliajn  and  John 
Silvers 

Hr.y,  pvpservin^r,  &<- j  A.  U.  Ditmars 

Hnc,  fastening  handlca  to -i  George  Uight    ....... 

H^il.ing  clover  seed j  ?^"'^'  "T"?7;v;;' 

q,.ll,ng  clover  seed 1  Jacob  Flo.. k,  of  John . 

HuUine  grain  and  elf  aning !  Jedu'han  Crons 

■  Elenzer Carver. ...... 

James  J.  Cordcs. .... 

AlfrcJDuvall  and  Wil- 
liam J.  Duvall. 
Daniel  F.  Hill 


Residence. 


Date  of 
patent. 


Cutting,  scythe  snath  . .  . 
Flax  or  hemp,  gathering. 


Hill,N.  H 

Lansiiigburg,  N.  Y . .  j 

Lisbon,  N.  Y j 

Bi.lerica,  Mass ! 

Harrisorburg,  Va.  .  .| 

BlueHiU,  Me j 

New  Village, N  J... i 
Mf^unt  MoiriH,  N.  Y 

Billerica,  M-B3 

Say  brook,  Conn.  •  .. 
Edrit  Hempfild,  Pa.. 
Dracuf,  Mass 

Bern,  N.  Y 

Salem,  N.  II 

Montague,  Mass. . . . 

Sunderland,  Mass... 
New  Hope,  Pa 


Sprouse...! 


>  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  < 


H'llhng  rice  and  barley 

HuUir.^  rice,  mortar,  for  dressing  . 

Hulling  rice  and   rubbing  wheat, 

(antedaUd  August  11,  1837.) 

Lime,  &c.,  spreading w  iii»m  T 

Plough ^'"'*V    1 

Plough  Henry  Taylor.... 

?S::::--.^'^--. ..|   p.ProutyandJ.M 

Ploulh I  J"*»"  ^If^' 

Plough,  cast-iron,  malleable [  Cyrus  Algw 

Plough,  clevis 

Plough,  hill  side.  . . 

Plough,  hill  sills,  double. . . . 

Plough,  mould  board,  double 

Plough,  self-sharpening 

Plough,  self-sharpening 

Rake,  hay 

Rake,  hay 

Seed,  drill  forsovi(ing • ■ 

Seeding  all  kinds  of  seed  .....'.... 

Seeding,  corn-planter.  • .  •  • 

Setding,  sowing'ind  planting  ruta- 
baga. 

Smut  nr.achine 

Smut  machine,  rubbing  garlic  from 
wheat. 

Smut  marhine  and  cleaning  rice, 
(additional  improvement  Au- 
guit  12,  IStl.) 


Chester  county,  Pa. 
Gorhiim,  Maine  . .  . 

Harllev,  Pa 

Mid')lrs"x,  Md.  ... 
Centre  Lisle,  N.  Y. 
Briiigewater,  Mass., 
London,  England  . 
Baltimore,  Md. ...< 


cars 


>.•....... 


Aarorr  Carman 

li^flRC  Teeter •  • 

Martin  Rich 

Stephen  Gregory 

John  Ormiston 

John  W.  Post 

Daniel  Smiih 

William  Buckminster. 

George  A.  Hoyt 

William  Buckminster. 

Eliflha  Bunce 

lliram  R.  Merchant. . 


John  Parker 

Z.  Davall.A.Callegan, 

and  Jos.  Miller. 
Daniel  H.  S'»uthworth, 


Plninfield,  N.  J.  ... 

Sanganon,  IH 

Montague,  Mass. . . . 

Boston,  Mass 

Roxbury,  N.  J 

Boston,  Mass 

Columbus,  N.  J 

Johnstown,  Pa 

Iihica,  N.  Y 

Sawpils,  N.  Y 

Centre,  Ohio 

Baltimore,  Md 

Vincennes,  Ind 

Framingham,  Mass.. 

Albany,  N.  Y 

Framingham,  Mass.. 

We»lford,  Mass 

Guilford,  N.  Y 

Siinbury,  Ohio 

Ellicott'8.Milli,.MJ.. 

L'ttlc  Falls,  N.Y.... 


1838. 
Jan.  20 
Jan  9 
April  28 
May  10 
May  30 
July  9 
June  12 
July  16 
Sept.  12 
Oct.  8 
Dec.  10 
Oct.     3 

April  14 
May  30 
July  16 

April  7 
Nov.  25 

Feb.  15 

May  'ib 
i  May  8 
1  May  10 
,  Oct.  8 
I  Sept.  22 
1  Sept.  19 
1  Jan.    9 

Feb.  10 
Feb.  15 
May  17 
Sept.  15  , 
Nov.  25 
Aug.  3 
June  20 
Oct.  3 
May  24 
Nov.  14 
Mar.  17 
Oct.  8 
June  7 
July  12 
April21 
Oct.  8 
July  18 
Jan.  20 

Aug.  23 
Nov.    3  . 

Aug  23    ' 
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Inventions  or  discoveries. 


Straw  cutter 

Stiawcuitrr 

J>traw  cuiting | 

S: raw  rutting , i 

Sirawcutiing     

Straw  cutting j 

Straw  cu'KT,  hnrzontal '.'..'. 

Thrashmg  cl.ivi  r  i*eed i 

Thra>*hin«^  clover  seed  . . ; 

Thianhing  grain  . ' ,' ' 

Thrashing  grain ^. .  _ 

Thrashii'j  grdin,  hulling,  <tc 

Thrashing  {;rain  and  shilling  corn, . 

ThraMhing  machine ; 

Thrashing  machine,  clover,  &c 

Thrashing      machine,      convtyirg 

Straw  irom 
Thrashing     machine,     preventin"' 

dust  from  rising. 
Tl  rashingund  winnowing  machine. 
TrrpH,     fruit,    preventing     canker 

worm  ill.  i 

Wuinowing  grain | 

Wiijiiowiiig  gram 

I 


Patentees. 


Residence. 


Jonathan  S.  Eastman. 

Wij.ia.T.  J   Duvrtll  ... 

E'lwin  GWfjt 

Eben«zer  Drwey 

Saniufl  GiJMon , 

.Tohfi  Biyiiton 

Rohert  A.  B.  Bench... 

VV  illiam  R    Davis.. . , 

William  llowe 

L   Yai.'.  S.   W.  Slim- 
son,  and  N.  Stimson. 

Amofii  Wrnt 

Hor    W   Wa-erhou!-e  . 

Myron  J   Gilbert 

Fr-'d-rirk  and  H.  Grieb. 

Siimurl  Kern 

Uriah  B  cbe 


Baltimore,  Md 

''o   

Ellington,  Conn   .... 
Butternuts.  N.  Y.... 
Arradia.  N.  Y. . 
South  Coventry.  Ct.. 
WiljiHmsrnco  .Tenn, 

Re.3(ting.  Oh'o 

Fnd-ri-k,  Md 

LitUe  Falls,  N.  Y.  .. 


Grernc,  Maine 

Biil>r  county,  Ky.. 
Tioy.xN.  Y....:.. 
Hugersiown,  Md  ... 

Siriisbuig,  Va.    

Clarendon,  N.  Y... 


Joseph  Ross \  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


Reuben  W.  Currier  . 
Jonathan  Dennis,  jr. 


Divid  H  Cole 

George  A.  J  ihns'^n. ... 


F.n5;tKin:;;ton,N.  H 
Porisniouih,  R.  I.. . . 


Portland,  Me 

Johnsoiiburg,  N.  Y. 


Date  of 

patent. 

I838r 

Fel,. 

15 

Mar 

.28 

Jrtn. 

9 

June 

4 

June 

27 

Nov 

25 

Ar>ri 

124 

June 

20 

Aug 

25 

May 

17 

July  26 

Mir. 

21 

Jan. 

20 

O-t. 

19 

May 

8 

Mar. 

28 

Oct. 

8 

S.'pt. 

17 

Junu 

21  . 

July  17  ' 

Dec. 

15 

Class  11.— Metallurgy  and  manufacture  of  meials  and  instruments 

therefor. 


Kvi\a,  attaching  to  hafts , 

*»  xes .•••..••.•.*....«,.,.,,,,,. 

Axes,  hatchets,  punching  eyes,  <tc. 
Boring  the  inside  groove,  fliers  for 

double  speeders. 
Castors,    for   bedsteads,  (reissued 
July  30.  1845.) 

Copper,  alloying,  <tc 

Currycombs,  making 

Door  gpring., 

Drill  stock,  geared 

!<  iling  hand-saws 

h  urges,  back?,  (additional  improve- 
ment  August  23,  1838) 

Forge,  Bmiihs' 

Furnace,  blast,  draught  of 

Furrcce,  blast,  hearth  of 

Furi'are,  blast,  heating  air  for. ....'. 

Furnace,  manufacture  of  iron ! 

Furnace  and  pots  for  melting. ... . ' 
Furnace,  refining  iron 


Patentees. 


Dexrer  Pierce 

J.  Wright,  (assignee  of 
D  C  Stofc.) 

EIi.'.haK.  Root 

James  S.  Brown 

Philos  B'ake,  Eli  W. 
BIdKe  &J.  A.  Blake. 

M    Sorel 

Nuihaniel  C.  Sanfoid.. 

William  Wilion 

George  Page 

James  S.  Flarris 

Luke  Wilder 

Amos  Bisrey 

Asahei  Collins 

George  Poe 

Charles  C.  Alger 

laaic  C    Bryant 

Cyrus  Gridley ' 

James  Sharp j 


Residence. 


Date  of 
f-atent. 


Montague,  Muss. 
Naponock,  N.  Y., 


riollinsville,  Vt.  . 
Pawtucket,  Mass. 


New  Haven,  Ct. 


Paris,  France 

Meriden,  Conn 

Greenfield,  Mass.. . . 

Keene,  N.  H. 

Poultney,  Vf 

Leominster,  Maw. . . 

Point  Pleasant,  Pa. . . 

Ulster,  N.Y 

ElkridgeLand'g.Md. 
Siork»>ridge,  Mass... 
Philndoiphia,  Pa.  .. 
Wan  rbury.  Conn. . . 
Liverpool,  Pa 


;   I8:^8. 

1  Aug 

13 

April  2X 

Dec. 

10 

July 

9 

June 

30 

Sept. 

17 

Nov. 

3 

July 

17 

May 

8 

June 

21 

Mar. 

17 

June 

23 

Dec  31 

June 

S3 

June 

30 

Dec. 

31 

Mar. 
Ji^e 

17 
23 

i 

I. 

20 
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IL—Classi/ied  list  of  expired  patents— Coniinued. 


InventioBB  or  discoveries. 


Patentees. 


Furnace,  smelting  lead. 
Furnace,  smelting  ore  . 


Hingis,  butt 

Hinges,  helical  Kpiing  joint . 


Iron,  manufacturing 

Iron  ore,  smelting 

Knives  and  forks,  table 

Lock,  door 

Lock,  door 

Lock,  door 

Lock,  door,  for  banks 

Locks,  manifold  permutation 

Locki,  mortise 

Locks,  uunk 

Locks,  trunk,  &c 

Naiirs  and  spikes,  headine-  . . 
Nails  and  spikes,  wrought . . 
Pipes,  leaden 


Punch,  revolving  spring;  ......... 

Punching  and  shearing  iron  ...... 

Rollir.g  mill,  fur  circular  Eaws  . . . . 

Saw,  circular,  cutting  teeth  in,  (an- 
tedated March  19,  1838.) 

Saw,  for  sawing  ice 

Saw-set 


A.  R.  Drnmmond  and 

N.  O.  W.  Fuller. 
J.  Baughman,  J.  Gui- 

trau,  and  H.  High. 
Charlp.s  R.  Macey  . . . . 
D.  A.HoytandP.W. 

Bulkeley. 

Gforge  Grains 

Joseph  Richatds 

George  Ropes 

Turner  Whiiehouee.  .-. 

Daniel  Ball . . . 

Robert  VVilBon , 

James  McCiory  ..... 

Robert  Newell 

Leonard  Poster 

Toseph  Nork ;.. 

Henry  C.  Jones 

Kencore  Dare 

Richard  Savary 

R.     M.     Seydle    and 

Louis  Ward. 
S>oiyman  Merrick.... 

Lemuel  T.  Pope 

Kleazer  Carver 

Thaddeus  Sellick 


Residence. 


Galena,  III. 


Date  of 

patent. 


1838. 
May  30^ 


Herford     township.     May  21 
Mauch  Chunk,  Pa 


HydePark,  N.  Y. 
Danbury,  Conn. 


Screws,  cutting  wood. 


L-^ndon,  England  . . . 

Philndelphia,  Pa I 

Portland,  Maine { 

Boston,  Mass I 

Kingsbury,  N.  Y. ...! 

Burdetf,  N,  Y i 

New  York  city j 

....do ! 

Bostorfi  Mass I 

Philadelphia,  Pa.....; 

Newark,  N.J j 

Riilgton,  N.  J I 

Pittsburtr,  Pa [ 

Milton,  Pa > 

Springfield,  Mass..  . . 

Boston,  Mass 

Bridgewater,  Mass.. 
Philadelphia,  Pa 


Oct.     5 

April  28 

Nov.  29 
Dec.  10 
Mny  10 
June  14 
July  13 
May  10 
June  19 
Sept  25 
June  27 
Oct.  10 
Dec.  15 
Jan.  27 
April  2 
Aug.    1 

Mar.  17 
Mar.  17 
fcept.  27 
Sept.  i9 


Shears,  flying,  manufacturing 
Sockets,  iron,  making  ....... 


Spoons,  plating,  mill  for 

Steel,  converting  iron  partially  into. 
Steel,  increasing  the  strength  of. . . . 
Vice,  benchj  metal 


Window,  spring  fastener 


John  Barker 

E.  Wu£te,N.  Welli-c;- 

tori,and  b  Hutchins 
Jas.  Kecne  and  Thus. 

Keene. 

Seth  Parsons 

Leo.  Morse,  (assignee 

of  Harvey  Pettee.) 

Ssnford  Coon , 

Waiter  R.  Johnson. . . , 
Walter  R.  Johnson . . .', 
Jas.  Keane  and  Thos. 

Keane 
Jonathan  Bacon 


Cambridge,  Ma?e...    Ftb.     3 
Ber  ii'ngton  and  |  Mar.  28 

Shaftsbury,  Vt.       | 
Haverstraw,  N.  Y...   July    9 

Hoosi'^k  Falls,  N.  V.    June    7 
Fuxborough,  Mass..    Dec.  28 

Hamilton,  N.  Y 1  July  19 

Philadelphia,  Pa  ... .    June  30 

do July    9 

Haverstraw,  N.  Y.. .'  Aug.  20 


Class  III. — Manufactures  of  fibrous  and  textile  substances,  including 
macftines  for  preparing  fibres  of  wool,  cottony  silk,  fur,  paper,  Sfc. 


Inventions  or  discoveries. 


Calico,  Ac,  printing 
Calico,  dbc,  printing 
Calico,  &c ,  printing 
Cards,  wool . 


Cordage,  rope,  twinting  strand 


Patentees. 


Godfrey  Woone  . . 
Hennei  Woodcroft 

AMfn  Sibley 

George  Falier 


Carpeting  and  ruga Jolui  Humphreys 


Moses  Day 


Cotton,  separating  trash  for '  Jacf>b  Idler 


Residence. 


J^lax  and  hemp  breaking '  Andrew  Forsyth |  ColuniLiia,  Tenn 


London,  England  . . . 
Hardwick,  England.. 
Pawtucket,  Mass. .'. . 

Canton,  Ohio 

New  York  city 

Roxbury,  Mass 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  . . . 


Date  of 
patent. 


Ib38 

■■■1 

July 
Aug. 
Dec 


3 

» 
1 

10 


Feb.  7 
Dec.  31 
Jan.     9 
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II. — dassificd  list  of  expired  patents — Continued. 
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Inventions  or  discoveries. 


Patentees. 


Flax  and  hemp  breaking 

Flax  and  hemp,  dbc.,  hatchelling. 

Gin,  cotton  ....    

Gin,  cotton,  roller 

Gin,  cotton,  saw  ribs  for 

Hais  and  furs,  coloring 

Loom,  power 

Loom,  power 


Loom,  power  and  common 

Loom,  power,  friction  to  yarn  beam. 

Loom,  power,  treadle  in 

Loom,  satiinette 

Loom,  temples 

Loom,   weaving  knotted  counter- 
panes. 
Loom,  weavers'  harness  for 


Alvin  Keyes 

Fosihr  Demastcrs  .... 
Willi im  P.  Baker..... 

EIrazer  Carver 

Eleazer  Carver 

Harmon  Hibbard 

Elijah  Fairman 

Wm.   B.   Pender  and 

N.  C.  Horn. 
Benjamin  Laphara  ... 
Stephen  Kimball ..... 

Eli  Horton 

John  D.  Sed^rave 

Emory  A.  Augell  .... 
Erastus  B.  Bigelow. . . 


Residence. 


Crittenden,  Ky.  ... 
Shelby ville  Ky.  ... 

Bo.ston,  Mass 

Bridgewater,  Mass. 
do 


Attica,  N.  Y 

Stafford,  Conn 

Wolfeborough,  N.H. 

Saratoga,  N.  Y 

Pu'ney,  Vt 

Stafford,  Conn 

Uxbridge,  Mass 

Killingiy,  Cosn 

W.  Boyleston,  Mass. 


Napper,  metallic. 

Oakum,  picking  . .  ..fn 

Paper,  brown,  from  beach  grass  . . 

Paper,  engine  regulator. 

Paf-er,  preparing  husks  to  make... 

Rags,  dusting 

Rags,  dusting  and  tearing 


Rags,  washing 

Shearing  woollen  cloth,  (antedated 

October?,  1837.1 
Shearing  woollen  cloth,  (antedated  j 

May  25,  1838) 

Silk,  reeling 

Spinning,  fliers,  flax  and  hemp  .... 

i 
Spinning,  fliers  and  spindles,  cotton. 

Spinning,  fliers  and  spindles,  cotton.] 

Spinning  mat^hinc,  domestic ] 

Spinning  mule,  stlf-acting,  (ante- 
dated February  20,  1834.)  ! 

Spinning  silk,  Sec 

Spinning,  silk,  doubling  and  twisting. 
i?pinning,  speeder,  cotton  roving. .. 
Wool,  cleaning  from  burs 


J.   Thorp  and  W.  G 

Angell. 

John  M.  Pratt , 

Hiram  Burnham...., 
Isaac  SaiiderHon  ..... 
Jno.  M  Hollingswortb. 

Homer  Holland 

Enoch  Burt 

Henry  Clark  and  Wm. 

Altiertson. 

Robert  Carter 

Reuben  D.iniels 


Providence,  R  I. 


Seth  Parsons Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Dudley,  Mass , 

Bost  'n,  Mass 

Milton,  Mass. ...... 

Brain  tree.  Mass 

Westfield,  Miss. .  . 
Manchester,  Conn.. 
New  London,  Conn 


Elkton,  Md...... 

Woodstock,  Vt. 


Jonathan  Dennis,  jr... 

H.  Evans  and  B. 
Churchill. 

Richard  E.  Yerkes   . . . 

John  Hoarth  and  Na- 
than Jones. 

Hiram  F.  Wheeler,... 

James  Smith 


Portsmouth,  R.  I.. 
Plymouth,  Mass. , 

Philadelphia,  Pa. . 
Andover,  M^ss... 


Springfield,  Pa. 
Perth,  Scotland 


Harrison  Holland   . . 
Jonathan  Dennis,  jr. 

William  Mason 

Theodore  Ely 


'  Northampton,  Mass 
,|  Portsmouth,  R  I . . . 
. !.  Taunton,  Mass  .... 
.'  Poughkcepsie,  N.  Y 


Date  of 
patenL 


1838. 
April  4 
Nov.  30 
Nov.  20 
Sept.  27 
June  13 
May  25 
Feb.  6 
Aug.  15 

Jan.  20 
May  30 
Feb.  22 
May  17 
Oct.  19 
Jan.     6 

Dec.  31 

Oct.  3 
Oct.  5 
Feb.  22 
Dec.  31 
Aug.  13 
Sept.  14 
Sept.  19 

Feb.  22 
April   7 

Nov.  25 

Dec.  28 
Sept.  26 

June  12 
Dec.  28 

April  25 
June  27 

Oct.  10 
Dec.  38 
May    4 

Sept,  17 


Class  IV. —  Chemical  processes,  manufactures,  a7id  compounds,  including 
medicine,  dyeing,  color-m/iking ,  distilling,  soap  and  candle-making ^ 
mortars,  cements,  4*c. 


Inventions  or  discoveries. 


Bark,  evaporating  the  extract  of . . . . 

Bleaching  cotton  and  linen 

Brewing  beer 

Cement,  bituminous 


Patentees. 


Residence. 


George  W.  Kl'in  ...    .  Boston,  Mass 

Lemuel  W.  Wright...  Now  in  England.. 

Thomas  Behan Norwich,  N.  Y. . . 

Cyprian  Poulialier  ....  New  York 


Date  of 
patent. 


1838. 
Dec.  15 
Mar.    3 
Aug.    1 
Mar.   % 


2« 
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II. — Classified  list  of  expired  patents — Continued. 


ItiTentions  or  discoveries. 


Dyeing,  art  of 

Dyeing  wool , 

Dyeing  y^rn  from  the  beam,  (reis- 
■ueJ  May  2P,  1840  ;  adJiiional 
improvement  April  17,  1S41  ) 

Evaporator 

Extracting  color  from  dye-wooda. . 
.  Gas  meters,  self-aciing,  dry 

Gum  elusiic,  manufacturing 

Leaching  aehes 

Lead,  wriite..  ..^ 

Lead,  while 

Mineral  water,  soda  fuuntain 

Salt,  manufacturing 

Salt  rheum,  remedy  for 

Starch,  maihine  for  washing  and 
pulverizing  pitatoes  for. 

Sugar  b!)i'er,  iircu'ating , 

Sugar,  manufat-turuig/rom  beeis. ., 

Tdnnin,  extraciing , 

Vegetable  wash  for  the  lui!;?3 , 


Patentees. 


Patrick  Magennia..'. ..'  Patterson,  N.  J 

Felx  Fossard |   Philailelphia,  Pa.... 

William  Spencer.... .. I  Lowell,  Mas9 


Samuel  T.  Harrison.. 

Lauiens  Kent 

Simuel  CIcgj 

Charles  Goodyear. . . . 

Eljdh  Williams 

William  Cumberland. 

Il'ur.er  Holland 

I^ansing  B.  Swan  . . . . 
Charles  Q    Reynolds. 

Wm.  B.  Tru'ant 

Sylvanus  Richardson. 


BaUimore,  Md 

Dorper,  Vt 

G.  Britain,  England 
Roxbury,  Mass. .. . 
Wefitfield,  N  Y.... 
New  Yok  ciiy.  , . . 
Wfstfield,  Mas'*.. . . 
Rochester,  N.  Y  ... 

Kanawha,  Va 

Hath,  Me 

Jericho,  N.  Y 


Date  of 

patent. 


1638. 
April  21 
Apriiat 

Sept.  as 


Dec.  31 

Fept.  27 

Sept.  22 

July  24 

Jan. 

June 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Mar. 

Feb. 

Jan. 


9 
7 
3 
3 
3 
10 
9 


Francis  Hoard  ....  ....  Dcmemra,  W.  I '  May  30 

Joseph  Hurd,  jr BoFton,  Mass i  July  26 

AiigiiStus  A.  Hayea...;  Roxbury,  Mass j  July  12 

George  Rogers Northampton,  Mass.    Dec.  31 


Cla^s  v. —  Calorifics^  comprisivp;  lamps  ^fireplaces,  stoves,  grates,  furnaces 
for  heating  buildings,  cooking  apparatvjs,  preparation  of  fuel,  ^*c. 


Inventions  or  diECovcries. 


Air,  heating,  for  the  hot  blast  in 

furnaces. 

Fireplace,  parlor  and  kitchen 

Flues,  Ac  ,  of  kitchen  ranges 

Flues  of  o;  en  fireplaces 

Fuel,  composition  for 

Fuel,  prepurirg.  and  stoves  to  use 

therewith. 

Furnaces,  portable 

Furraces  of  stoves ■: 

Gas  burner  ...    

Grates,  open,  for  burning  coals   . . 
GrBte8,in8fovPS, lowering  and  raising 
Heating  buildings,  (antedated  Jan. 

30,  1832.) 
Kettles,  sugar,  setting,  (additional 

improvement  Dec.  11,  1B38  ) 

Kiln,  charring,  coal 

Lamps,  &e 

Lamps,  &.Z.,  (antedated  April  2, 

18J8.) 
Lamps,  d^c. 

X^S  111  p9  f  Qi/K-.  •••••••••••••••••••••• 

Lamps,  co<ich 

Lumps,  patent   

Lamps,  shade  to 

Lamps,  signal 


Patentees. 


JoEeph  Jones. 


John  Hagerty  .... 
Siimuel  Pierre  . . . . 
Thomas  Whitson. 

John  AUrn 

Thomas  Joyce. . . . 


Jordon  L.  Mott 

Eben.  Ea'on 

Antpine  Arnoux  . . 

James  Atwater !  New  Haven 

Josiah  Uinc'icr New  York  city  . 

Angler  M.  Perkins.... '  Now  in  London. 


Residence. 


York,  Pa. 


Monroe,  Mich- 

New  York .. 

New  York  city 

do 

Camber  «  ell,  EnglaM 


New  York  city 
Troy.  NY.... 
New  York  city 


James  Malory. .......    New  Orleans,  La. 


^ichael  Carrol. 
Samuel  Rust  . . 
Samuel  Rust  . . 


John  C.  Fletcher 

Joshua  T.  Beale 

Wnli'm  Lawrence  . . . 

Samuel  Rust 

Samuel  Rust 

Joe.  Feinour  and  Jos. 
Feinour,  jr. 


Tellico  Plains,  Tenn 

New  York  city 

do 


Springfield,  Ohio. . . . 
London,  Englnnd  . . . 
Wallingfop),  Conn.. 

New  York  city 

....  do 

Philadelpiiia,  Pa.... 


Date  of 
patent. 

I 

183d. 
Dec.  10 

Mar.  2i 
Feb.  21 
J'ine  14 
Ma  .17 

Nov.  12 

Oct.    19 

Jan. 

June 

Nov. 

June 

Aug.  20 

Sept.  20 

April  28 
Jan.  ^  9 
June*  7 

July  12 
Nov.  2I> 
April  7  • 
Jan.  9 
Jan.  9 
Aug.    1 
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liventions  or  discoveries. 


Lamps,  spirits  of  turpentine,  burn- 


ing. 


Patentees. 


Luther  Jones.. 
John  M.  Read . 


Lantern  for  steamboats,  (additional 
improvement  April'25,  1839  ) 

Roa-ting  meat |  •^«'""^J  ^'^^ 

Steaming,  boihng,f<tc.,  apparatus  . .  i   B.   b  .  UoM . . . 
Stoves •••    Phine.is  Gi  let. 


Residence. 


Date  of 
patent. 


New  York  city. 


Louisville,  Ky. 


Stoves   

Stoves,  close  . . 
Stove,  cooking. 


im- 


James  Miller 

William  Beach 

E.  L.  Parshley  and  B. 
Furbish. 

Horace  V.  Teall 

Jefferson  Cross 


fjrare'  G    Hermauce 


Stove,  cooking • 

Stove,    cooking,    (additional 
proveraent  Feb.  18,  1841.) 

Stove,  cooking 

Stove,  cooking > Simeon  Hey  wood  and 

.  I       L.  P-  Fiaher. 

Stove,  cooking t  Jordan  L.  Mott ... 

Stove,  cooking,  (disc.  March  26,  ;  Dame.  Tisua-e.... 

1846.)  i  ^      ,       ,„., 

Stove,  conkin?,corstruc'ion,  (ante-  j  Stephen  WiiCOX... 

dated  Au»ust,30,  1838.)  i 

Stove,  coo!^ing,  heat  to Stephen 

Jobs 

Stove,  cooking,  and  oven '  John  R. 

Stove,  cooking,  ra  Iway,  (reieaued  i  Isaac  C. 

August  27.  1840.)  I 

Stoves,  cooking,  for  summer  ...'... 
Stoves,  cooking,  for  summer  and 

winter. 
Stove8,cooking,and  worming  rooms.. 

Stoves,  dumb,  for  narlors \  John  G.  Tread  well. 

Stoves  and  fireplace :  Joseph  Hur  ,  jr. . . . 

Stoves  and  grates,  (antedated  Feb.  |  Eli  (;.  Robmson  . . . 

26,  lfc3b.) 


New  York  city 

New  York 

New  Hartford,  Conn 

Baltimore,  Md 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Brunswick,  Me 


1838. 

Nov.  25 

Dec.  28 

July  12 
Jan.  9 
Juno  30 
Oct.  16 
Oct.  19 
Jan.     9 


J.   Gold  and 
Gold.     . 
Smith 

Bucklin 


Canajoharie,  N.  Y...    Jan.   20 
Eaton,  N.Y i  June  27 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.i  July  24 
Ciurtmont,  N   H.  ..    Aug.  29 


New  York  city. 
Canton,  Mass. 


Anson  Atwood  . . 
Philo  P.  Stewart. 


Josiah  Hill. 


Sept.  19 
Nov.  12 

Sept.  13 

June  20 

Mar  10 
July     9 


Springfiem,  Mass.... 

New  York  city 

New  Haven,  Conn.. 
West  Troy,  N.Y... 


Troy,  N.  Y I  June  30 

New  York  city j  Sept.  12 

Andover,  Mas-s \  Oct.    16 

Albany,  N.  Y June  30 

June  23 
June  30 


Stoneham,  Mass  . , 
Troy,  N.Y 


Class  W.— Steam  and  gas  engines,  including  boilers  and  furnaces 

therefor,  and  parts  thereof. 


Inventions  or  diBCoveries, 


Patentees. 


Boilers,  steam. 
Boilers,  steam. 
Boilers,  steam. 


Boilers,  steam,  regulating  height  of 
water  in. 

Boilers,  steam,  safety. .......   • .  • 

Boilers,  steam,  spiral  flue  for 

Putons,  steam  engines  for 

Spark-catcher 

Spark-catcher,  (additional  improve- 
ment June  14,  1838.) 

Spark-catcher 


Abram  Van  Order.... 

Ellis  L.  Hortr.n 

Jacob  Perkins,  (as- 
signed to  A.M.  Per- 
kins ) 

Seih  Graham 


Date  of 
patent. 


i83b 
Ithaca,  N.Y July  H 


Hartford,  Conn. 
Now     residing 
Elngland. 

Roxbury,  Mass. 


in 


Baltimore,  Md. . , 
New  York  city  . 
Hartford,  Cor.n.. 
Lynn,  Masa.... 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Sept.    5 
Dec.  15 


Levin  P.  Clark 

Benjamin  J.  Miller.. 

Ellis  L.  Horton 

Timothy  Newhall   .. 
Jonas  P.  Fuirlamb  . , 

William  T.  James I  New  York  city  .....    April  13 


Feb.  15 

May  30 
April  5 
Sept.  5 
Jan.  27 
Mar.    3 
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InvenTions  or  diBcoveries. 


Spark-catcber 

Spark -catcher 

Spark-catcher i 

Spark-ca'cher ', j 

Spark-catcher ! 

Spark-catcher  flue 

Steam,  condensing  apparatus  for. . . 

Steam  engine 

Steam  engine 

Steam  engine,  (reissued  July  18, 

1840.) 
Steam  engine,  cutting  ofl'Hteam  from 
Steam  engine,  draught,  box  for. ... 

Steam  engine,  locomouve 

i 

Steam  engine,  rotary i 

Steam,  generating , | 

Steam,  generating 

Valve,  safety , 


Patentees. 


T.  L.  Smith  ar.d  W.J, 

Van  Loane.) 
Wm.  S.  Montgomery. 

Benjamin  Briucoe 

Samuel  Leonard 

John  Finley 

Johannes  Obeihausser 

Asahel  Collins 

Seth  Grahnm 

Nathaniel  Bof-worth.  . 
William  A.  Lighthall. 

Isaac  Adams 

Andrew  M.  Eastwick. 
Z.  H.  Man  and  Lcri 

"B.  Thying. 
O.  Wright  and  A.  A. 
Wilder. 

Phincas  Bennett 

Horatro  Hubbell 

John  Hadley 


Residence. 


Newark,  N.  J. 


Baltimore,  Md 

Detroit,  Mich 

Bridgewater,  Mass.. 

Baltimore,  Md | 

Charleston,  S.  C....I 

Ulster,  N.Y j 

Roxbury,  Mass ' 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  .,    ' 
Albany,  N.  Y , 


Boston,  Mass 

Philadelphia,  Pa.... 
Lowell,  Mass 


I  Date  of 
;  patent. 

!    J  838. 
June  20 

July  28 
Dec.  15 
Dec.  15 
Dec.  2i 
Feb.  24 
Dec.  31 
April21 
July  9 
April  14 

May  17 
April  5 
Mar.  10 


Warsaw,  N.  Y I  April  2^ 

New  York..... j  Aug.   3 

Philadelphia,  Pa '  Aug.    6 

Bennington,  N.  Y...    Mar.  10 


Class  VII. — Navigation  and  tnaritime  implements,  comprisinfr  all  ves- 
sels for  conveyance  on  water,  timr  construction,  rigging,  and  propuU 
svon;  diving  dresses,  life  preservers,  c^'c.  | 


Inventions  or  discoveries. 


Paten  tcc.7. 


Boats,  canal 

Boats,  canal 

Boats  for  travellmg  on  ice 

Cables,  chain,  8ttij)pcr  for , . 

Diving  dress 

Gaft  of  sail  vesBcla 

Ice-breaker 

Life-preserver,  safety 

Propelling  paddles  for  boats 

Propellmg  vessels ■ 

Raising  vessels  and  carrying  ...... 

Raising  vessels  and  floating 

Raising  vessels  out  of  water,  (addi- 
tional improvement  Sept.  13, 1839.) 
Trce-nails,  turning 


Edward  Randolph  . . . 

John  11.  Long 

Tharl'jcus  Chapin 

M.P.  Mix 

William  S.  Taylor... 

John  Brown 

Walter   Hunt  and    J. 

Townprnd. 

John  J.  White 

Isaac  McCord 

John  Ericsson 

Hiram  L.  Meeker  and 

J.  Bergen. 

Samuel  Carson 

Thomas  Bell 


Residence. 


Date  of 
patent. 


1838. 
ShU  Creek,  Ohio....!  Jan.     9 

Lc'vi.^town,  Pa April   3 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y..'  Sept.  14 

New  York Nov.    3 

do Jan.  20 

Stonington,  Conn.  ..;  Dec.  31 
New  York t  Oct.     3 


J.  E.  Andrews. 


Philadelphia,  Pa 

Harrisburg,  Pa.  ... 
Kingdom  of  Sweden. 
Jersey  city,  N.  J., 
and  New  York  city. 
Woodside,  England.. 
Brookhaven,  N.  Y.. . 


April  7 
Sept.  22 
Feb.  1 
May  25 

July  12 
Nov.  14 


Boston,  Mass Aug.  30 
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II. — CSassi/ied  list  of  expired  patents — Continued. 

Class   VIII. — Mathematical,  philosophical,   and   optical  instruments, 

including  clocks,  chronometers,  6^c. 


Inventions  or  discoveries. 


Electro-magnets,  changing  the  poles. 

Electro-magnetism  as  a  motor 

Plumb,  balance  and  pendulum 

Protracting  table 

Quadrant,  artificial  horizon  for  ... . 
Sphereometer  for  ascertaining  rela- 
tive bearings. 
Spring  for  clocks 


Patentees. 

t 

Residence. 

Date  of 
patent. 

Nelson  Walkley 

Solomon  Stimpson  .... 

Lemuel  Lewis 

VVillidm  T.  Sieiger..\. 

Charles  Goulding 

Cephas  Johnson ....... 

Joseoh  S.  Ives 

Tuscaloosa,  Ala. .... 
New  York     

1838. 
June  27 
Sept.  12 
O.u     3 

Sept.    7 
F.  b.  24 
Jan.     9 

May    4 

Newfield,  N.Y 

Washington,  D.  C  . . 

Noble,  Ala 

Southington,  Conn.. 

New  York  city  .... 

Class  IX. — Civil  engineering  and  architecture,  comprising  works  oh 
rail  and  common  roads,  bridges,  canals,  wharves,  docks,  rivers,  weirs, 
dam^,  and  other  i?itemal  improvements,  buildings,  roofs,  i^'c. 


Improvements  or  discoveries. 


Patentees. 


Blasting  rocks,  safety  fuse  for 

Boring  rocks 

Bridges,  swinging 

Canal  lock  gate 

Doors,  drop 

Doors,  hanging 

Excavating  earth,  elevating  box, 
wheels  for. 

Excavating  and  removing  earth . . . . 

Excavating  and  embanking  ditches. 

Excavating,  embemking,  and  ditch- 
ing. 

Excavator,  mud-machine 

Gravel  pump  for  excavating  wells.. 


Marine  railway. 


Pile-driving,  progressive,  for  rail- 
roads. 

Railroad,  preventing  cattle  on 

Railroad  timber 

Removing  obstructions  underwater. 

Roofs,  covering  with  tin 

Snags,  removing 

Stumps,  extracting,  and  moving 
heavy  bodies. 

Window  sash,  preparing  stuff  for. . 


William  L^'wis 

George  C.  Duherty... 

Abntr  R.  Ring 

Franklin  Livingston.  . 

George  Kilburn , 

Edward  C.  Tilson  ... 
Jumes  Rowe 

James  Sawyer. ...... 

Geoi-ge  Page 

Linton  Thorn  ........ 

John  Hart 

Laura  Rice,  adminis- 
tratrix of  James  J. 
Rice,  deceased,  and 
Ebenezer  Rice. 

Robert  Findle,  admin- 
istrator of  Israel  Rig- 
gins. 

Smith  Cram 

David  Green 

James  Stimpson 

Smith  Cram 

John  B.  Duval 

Henry  M.  Shreve. . . . 
Roswell  H.  Hall 

Caleb  B.  Ro;;en 


Residence. 


New  York  city  . . . . 
Cumberland  co.,  Ky 

P.irma,  N.  Y 

Waterford,  N.  Y... 
Walpole,  N.  H.... 
Thomaston,  Me .... 
Triana,  Ala 

New  York  city  . . . . 

Keene,  N.  H 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Middlotown,  Conn. 
Sdhna,  N.  Y 

Baltimore,  Md. ..«. 

New  York  city  . . . . 

Greenfield,  N.  Y... 

Baltimore,  Md 

New  York  city  . . . . 
Charleston,  S.  C. . . 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Branchport,  N.  Y... 

Norwich,  Conn.... 


Date  of 
patent. 


io38. 
Oct.  26 
Aug.  29 
Nov.  9 
A  prill  3 
Dec.  31 
Jan.  9 
Feb.  15 

Mar.  2.1 
Oct.  26 
OcU    10 

Nov.  20 
Aug.  15 


Aug.  30 


June  14 

Aug.  25 
Aug.  13 
Oct.  26 
Sept.  19 
Sept.  12 
Sept.  15 

Sept.  20 
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II. —  Classified  list  of  expired  patents — Continued. 


Class  X. — Land  conveyance,  comprising  carriages,  cars,  and  other  ve- 
hicles used  oil  roads,  and  parts  thereof.     - 


Inventions  or  discoveriea. 


Axletrees  and  boxes,  (additional 
iriprovement  Oct.  25,  1^38.; 

Axletrees,  railroad  cara,  strength- 
ening of. 

Brakes,  for  cars,  eccentric 

Bum|>er8  applied  to  locomotives, 
&c. 

Bumpers  and  spring  diaught,  for 
railroad  cars. 

Car,  railroad,  (additional  improve- 
ment Nov.  21,  1842.) 

Car,  railroad 

Lock,  sprinjr,  for  coach  doors 

Sleigh  runners  to  wheel  carriages, 
attaching. 

SpiiriKS,  carriage.. 

Springs,  carriage 

Sprmgs,  carriage , 

Springs,  carriage 

Sprir.g-»,  carnage 

Springs,    carriage,    an'l    attaching 

carr  age  bodies  to  them. 
Sprirg^,   carriage,    and    attaching 

carriage  brnlies  to  them. 

Springs,  carriage,  elliptic 

Springs  for  locomotive 

Spring.s  for  railroa  t  cars,  (reinsued 

Sepr.  25.  1840,  and  June  8,  1841 . ) 
Tire  for  wheels,  facing  iron  with 

s'eel. 
Velocity,  obtaining,  on  railroads.. . 

Whef  's,  car,  caat-iron 

Wheels,  car,  cast-iron 

Wheels,  car,  ctidt-iron 

Wheels,  carriage,  and  harness 

Wheels,  carriage,  for  railroad... «.. 

Whetl-hubs  of  ccr,  chiilin;^ 

Wheels  of  locomotive  engines 


Patentees. 


James  A.  Smith 
Ziba  Durkee.  ... 


Ephraim  Morris 

J.  P.  Fairlamb  and  L. 

C.  Jurtson. 
Peter  Alverson 

Samuel  Harrison,  jr. . . 


William  A.  Davis. 
Peter  Alverson. . , . 
Henry  G.  Guyon  . 


William  Pdtton 

Wilham  Sharp...; 

Elbiidgn  G.  Woodside. 
Ge()r;eB    Robinson... 
Remember  Baker,  exe- 
cutor of  fSlan    Baker. 
David  A.  Morton..    . . . 


J.  Jones,  Allen  E>1!8,  j 
and  !  lomce  GriswoIJ.' 

Mel2S\r  Tii'lls 

Johannes  Oberhausser .  ! 
Fowler  M..  Ray , 


William  Johnson. 


Jacob  Nollner 

Henry  Mnrey 

Jona.  Konncy,  Charles 

'Bji»h,  and  Geo.    B. 

Lobdell. 
Samuel  I'ruscolt,  Geo. 

Wolfe,    and  Oames 

Dougherty. 

George  Barnant 

Robert  Grant 

Hopkin  Tnomas 

Henry  R.  Dunham. . . . 


New  Haven,  Conn. 

Philadelphia,  Pa... 

Bloomfield,N.  Y... 
Philadelphia,  Pa... 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.. . 

Baltimore,  Md 

New  Haven,  Conn, 
New  York  city 

Towanda,  Pa 

Burdett,  N.  Y 

Augusta,  Me 

Pawlel,  Vt 

Elba.N.  Y 

Croto^,  N.  Y 

Delaware,  co.,  N.  Y 

Penn  Yan,  N.  Y  . . . 
C'larleston,  S.  C. ,. 
Cattskill,  N.  Y 

Newark,  Del 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Beaver  Meadow,  Pa. 
Wilmington,  Del... 


Columbia,  Pa 

.        1 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Baltimore,  Md 

Beaver  Meadow,  Pa 
New  York 


Date  of 
patent. 


1836. 
Mar.  23 

Jan.     9 

Sept.  19 
Jan.     9 

Sept.    8 

April  34 

Oct.  5 
April  2 
Sept.  13 

Jan  9 
April  7 
May  4 
Oct.  3 
June  19 

Jan.     9 

July  16 

July  9 
Feb.  15 
Nov.    3 

May  30 

April  13 
Mar.  10 
Mar.  17 


Mar.  17 


May  25 
Nov.  3 
Oct.  13 
Feb.  15 
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II. Classified  list  of  expired  patents— Continued. 

Class  XI.— Hydraulifs  and  pneumatics,  ijicludiri^  water  wheels ,  wind- 
mills, and  other  implements  operated  on  by  air  or  wqier,  or  employed 
in  the  raisi.ig  and  delivcfy  cf  fluids.  \ 


Invfenlions  or  discoveries. 


Air,  action,  for  propelling  boats. 

Bellowe,  hand 

Bellows,  steam 

Gate,  flume,  for  water-wheels.. ., 

Hyil  rants  aid  'fire-plugs 

Hydrostatic  piess 

Pistons  of  pumps,  working 

Pump? '. 

Pumps 

Pumps 

Pump,  fire-engine 

Pump,  suction  and  force,, 

Punfp,  FU''tion  and  force 

B  aieing  water 


Patentees. 


Residence. 


Raising  water  and  forcing 
Syphon  for  drawing  oil.  . . 

Water- whet'l 

Water-wheel 

Water-wheel 

Water-wheel 

Wpter-wheel 

Water-  wheel 


Water-whccl,  reacting.. 
Wmd-wheel,  horizontal , 

Wind-wheel,"  regulating . 


•••••• « 


James  Black 

John  Grennell 

Miirtin  Bell : 

William  Buckminster. . 

John  M.  Jorden 

Edward  Merrill 

Ddvid  Whittier 

Jo"tph  Smart 

Jesse  Reed 

Joseph  Evcins    ; 

Joseph  Newman i 

James  J.  Rice i 

Andrew  Bailey .| 

David  L.    Myers  and  , 
Samuel  Mytrs ' 

Elisha  Vance 

James  Gray   

John  W.  Moon 

John  R.  Wheeler 

Johti  Mumma 

SamurTB   Howd 

William  Hatfield 

Thomas  N.  Whitromb 
and  Jos.  M.  Whit- 
comb. 

NeUon  Johnson 

Wm.  Lewis  and  Thos. 

J.  Lewis. 
Israel  Keyes 


Orangevillc,  Ohio. . . . 
Sprir'gfield,  Mass  .  ., 
Antis  township,  Pa.. 
Framingham,  Mass. 
Baltimore,  Md  .... 
New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Belfast,  Me 

Enioii,  Pa 

Marshfield.  Mass.. . 
Lebanon,  Ohio  .... 
Baltimore,  Md ..... 

Salina,  N.  Y 

Jefferson,  Ohio 


Date  of 
patent. 


Christianburg,  Va. . . 
Wilmington,  Ohio. . . 
Fredericksburg,  Va. . 

Rojtbury,  N.  Y. 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.. 
West  AlexHndria,  0. 

Geneva,  N.  Y 

Zane.svillc,  Ohio 

Grafton,  Vt 


Erwin  Centre,  N.  Y. 
Boston     and     Cam- 

biidgp.  Mdfs. 
Putney,  Vt 


,838. 
July  24 
Aug.  3 
April24 
April  25 
Sept.  8 
Mar.  28 
April  14 
Feb.  3 
July  24 
Nov.  9 
ApnlM 
Mar.  10 
May    4 

July  28 
June  7 
April  25 
Feb.  15 
April  14 
April  28 
Joy  26 
Dec.  31 
Dec.  31 


'  May  30 

;  Jan.   27 

'  Sept.  14 


Class  XII. — Lever,  screw,  and  other  mechanical  power,  as  applied  to 
pressing,  weighing,  raising,  and  moving  weights. 


Inventions  or  discoveries. 


Patentees. 


Residence. 


Date  of 
patent. 


Balance,  platform 

Balance,  platform 

Balen^e,  platform 

Balance,  scale,  beam.ar  d  weights. . 

Boom  denick,  (additional  patent 
September  13,  1839  ) 

Cargoes,  ascertaining  weight  of. . . . 

Crane,  labor-saving 

Press,  cheese 

Press,  cotton 

Press,  cotton 

Press,  improved 

Ra'siofT  heavy  bodies,  and  extract- 
ing stunips. 


B.  Morrison 

J.  B.  Dule 

R  L.  McCollum.. 

AUah  H.  Tree 

James  S.  Savage .j. 

Amory  Amsden. . . 
Thomas  Godwin.. 

Luke  Hale 

Henry  Waterman. 
Alexander  Jones. . 
Georee  C.  Cheslcy 
Roswell  H.  Hall. . . 


t    1838. 

Milton,  Pa I  Mar.  17 

Lansmgburg,  N.  Y. .    Aug.  .30 

Rochester,  N.  Y !  Dec.  31 

Troy,  N.  Y {  Jan.     9 

Boston,  Mass Feb.  15 


Rochester,  N.  Y 

New  York  city 

H<lli8,N.H 

Bath,  Me 

New  Orleans,  La. . . . 
Rocky  Mount,  Vt. .. 
Branch  Port,  N.  Y.. 

i 


June  27 
Oct.  2 
June  30 
May  10 
Oct.  26 
June  27 
Sept.  13 


1^ 
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II. — Classified  list  of  expired  patents — Continued. 


Inventions  er  discoveries. 


Raising  heary  bodien,  machinery 
for,  (additional  patent  December 
31,  1838.) 

"Windlass 

"Windlass 

Windlass  for  weighing  anchors  . . . 


Patentees. 


Refcideoce. 


George  Kilburn Walpole,  N.  H. 


Rusfiel  Evans Madison,  Conn 

F.  G  Cameron New  York  city. 

J»hn  M.  O'Brien Brunswick,  Me 


Date  of 

patent. 


Hi36. 
Aug.  25 


May  30 
June  12 
Nov.    9 


Class  XIII. —  Grinding  mills  and  mill-gearing,  containing  grain  mills, 
m,echanical  movements.,  atid  horse-powers,  6^c. 


Inventions  or  discoveries. 


Patentees. 


Bevel  gnr,  universal John  Lewis 

Cider  m:ll,  portable ,   Frederick   [Vcdley 

Flax  seed,  grinding ;   George  L.  S'eams 

Friction  rollers,  (antedated  Septcrn-     Rollin    Di  kinson  and 
ber  26   1837  )  S.  G.  Mooninan. 

Of  anng  for  di  iving  machinery i  Jceae  Urmy 

^"st-m.ll j>crry  Davis 

GriBt-mi  L 0.  P.  Stevens,  assignee 

_,  of  Ezra  Guodell. 

Horse-power James  Sccor 

H.-ide-power i  Miles C  Mix 

Horse-power Qrrin  StraigM 

Horse-power j  JerubA.  Fay 

Horae-power,  endless  chain '  Webber  Furbish 

Mi!!-8lone3,  dressing  and  laying  the  \  Charlts  Vest 

runners  of. 

Mill-stones,  facing,  furrowing,  and 
dressing. 

Mill,  srgar,  breaking  and  crumb- 
ling lumps  of 

Motion,  retiprocating. 

Spindle  and  brush,  self-tightening. 


Residence. 


■^X.J- 


Zebulon  Cheesebrough . 
William  Bent \.. 


Cha'les  A.  Watson.. . 
Henry  F|inchbaugh.  . 


Burlineton,  "Vt. . . 
Sugar  Val  ey,  Pa 
Boston,  Mass.... 
Souchington,  Ct. . 


Wilmington,  Del.. .. 
N.  Providence,  R.  I. . 
Port  Lawrence,  Ohio . 

New  York,  N.Y.... 

Darby,  N.Y 

Lycoming  CO.,  Pa. 


Ddte  of 

patent. 


1838, 
Nov.  29 
Aug.    3 
Aug.  17 
Mar.  26 

Feb.  6 
May  17 
Oct.    10 

Ap'l  28 
June  23 
Aug.    3 


Baltimore,  Md I  Oct.    10 


Hallowell,  Me. 
Stokes  county,  N.  C. 


Alden,N.  Y. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Greene  river,  Ky. ... 
Lampeter  township, 
Pa. 


Ap'l   14 
Oct.      2 

Dec.  10 

Feb.    3 

Aug.    1 
Oct.    19 


Class  XIY.— -Lumber,  including  machines  and  tools  fw  preparing  and 
manufacturing,  such  as  samng,  planing,  mortising,  shingle  and  stave, 
carpenters'  and  coopers^  implements.  I 


Inventions  or  discoveries. 


Auger,  double-twisted,  (reissued 
July.30,  lb43.) 

B'Tng  and  framine  timber 

Ca^ki.  cutting  heading  for,  (anteda- 
ted July  27,  la37.) 

Clapboards,  sawing 

Coopering,  crows  for. 

, Dovetailing  and  mortising 


E.  L'Hommedieu,  as- 
signee of  R.  Watrous. 

Jared   Badger 

Lee  Wells 


Crawford  Tyler 

James  F.  Brodhead . 


Residence. 


Chester,  Ct. 


Brooklyn,  Ct... 
Haruville,  N.  Y. 


Date  of 
^  (.at^nt. 


Milford,  N.  H.. 
Kingston,  N.  Y. 


John  Brainerd I  Auiora,  Ohio 


1838. 
July  24 

Jan.  20 
Jan.   27 

Aug.  30 
Oct.  8 
Jan.     9 
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II. — Classified  list  of  expired  patents — Continued. 


Inventions  or  discoveries. 


Gimlet 

Mortising  and  tenoning.. 

Mortising  timber 

Mortising  tim'^er 

Mortising  timber 

Mortising  timber 

Plane,  screw-arms  for 

Planing  boards , 

Planing  boards 

Planing  boards 

Saw,  annular 

Saw-mills 

Saw-mills 

Saw-mill  dogs 

Saw-mill,  portable , 

Saw-mill,  without  saw-gate , 

Shingles  and  clapboard,  sawing. . . . 

Shingles,  sawing 

Shinp'ee,  shaving 

Shingles,  shaving 

Staves  for  barrels,  jointing 

Staves,  sawing 

Staves,  sawing  and  jointin<^ 

Staves,  sawing  and  jointing 

Tonguing,  grooving,  &c.,  boards, 

side-cutter  head. 
Tonguing;,  groovin?,  and  heading 

b.">ards,    (antedated    August  21, 

1837.) 
Tonguing,  grooving,  and  heading 

boards. 


Patentees. 


Ezra  L'Hommedieu . . . 

Henry  Barnes 

Francis   and    Thomas 

Burdick. 

Ira  McLaughlin 

John  Andrews 

John  Gridley,  nssienee 

of  Crastiifl  M.  Shaw. 
Emanuel  W.  Carpenter 

Robert  Luscomb 

Joseph  Lombard 

Barnabas  Langdon  .... 

Robert  Grant 

Cornelius  "Van  Alstine. , 

James  Secor , 

H.  Thurber 

Pearson  Crosby , 

John  C.  Vates , 

Thomas  J.  Flanders... 
Eloaihan  Sampson  . . . 

B.  Langdon 

W.ThornandJ.Thorn, 

jr. 

J.imfs  Wyman 

William  Bdl 

Nathaniel  Moore 

William    Laney     and 

Solomon  Merrick. 
Walter  M.  Hutlon  ... 


Residence. 


Samuel  Shepherd  and 
D.  Baldwin. 


Frederick  Fredley. 


Chester,  Ct 

Munson,  Ohio. . 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Sunderland,  "Yt. 
Sudbury,  Mass. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Lancjister,  Pa 

Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.... 

Boston,  Mnss 

Troy,  N.  Y 

Baltimore,  Md 

Manlius  Centre, N.Y. 

New  York 

Painted  Post,  N.  Y.. 

Fredonia,  N.  Y 

Columbus,  Tenn . . . . 

Bradford,  N.  Y 

Plymouth,  N.  H.... 

Troy,  N.Y 

Plainficld.N.  J 


Date  of 
patent. 

'lf538.~ 
Mar.  10 
April  28 
April    7 

April  7 
May  30 
Sept.  22 

Feb.  6 
June  12 
Oct.  13 
Jin.  9 
Oct.  8 
Au^.  18 
Ap'l  28 
May  30 
June  7 
Ap'l  21 
Sept.  25 
Sept.  5 
Jan.  9 
June    7 


Boston,  Ma«ii July  28 

Lexington,  Ky Sept.  22 

Ellh\vor!li,  Me June  J9 

Springfield,  Mass....  j  Sept.  25 

Troy,  N.Y |  Oct.    26 

Nashua,  N.H Feb.  21 


Sugar  Valley,  Pa. . . .    Sept.  15 


Class  XV. — Stoneandclay  manufactures , including  maddnes  for  pottery  y 
glass  making,  brick  making,  dressing  and  preparing  stone,  cements, 
and  other  building  materials. 


Inventions  or  discoveries. 


— ii 

Brick  making  ....... 

Brick  making 

Brick  moulding..,.., 
Brick  moulding. 

Brick  moulding  amf  pressing 

Brick  press 
Brick  press . 

Brick  preiS  for  dry  clay 

Brick/press  for  dry  clay 


Jesse  Reeder 

Samuel  C.  Brusster. 
Loomis  E.  Uansom . 


John  Bolto^ 


S.  Watfmian  and  C. 
Learned. 

Gay  lord  V,  Harper . . . 

Stt-p'nen  Ustick, assign- 
ed to  C.  P.  Hronson. 

N*.  Sawyer  and  J.  W. 
South. 

Benjamin  [1.  Brown.  . 


Cincinnati,  Ohio.. .. 
Kensington  dis't.  Pa, 

Millport,  N.Y , 

Saratoga  Springs,  N. 

Charleston,  S.  C.-:. 

Bate  via,  N.  Y , 

Philadelphia,  Pa.... 


Washington,  D.  C. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Date  of 
patent. 


1838. 
Feb.  15 
April  14 
Jan.     9 
Aug.  2a 

Ap'l  U 

Ap'l  25 
Dec.  28 

Aug.  13 

Dec.     8 
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II. —  Classified  list  of  expired  paients — Continued. 


Inventions  or  discoveriea. 


Patentees. 


Residence. 


Earthenware  , Joseph  Smolinski.  J ....    Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hamnnr,  cutting  and  dressing  stone.    Joseph  Richards Braintr«c,  Mass.    .. 

Hammer,  pecking  stune BelaGardrier '   Ash^eld,  Mass 

Marble,  <S6C.,dre:»sing John  O.  Buzzell i  CW  E'izabeih,  Me. 

htone,  ci.itin^  a.id  drei<.Mng.  (ante-  '  6.  M.  Alger  and  J.  A.   l/Souih  Stratfurd,  Vl. 

djted  Set  tember  3,  1.537.)               j  A'gar.                         /( 

Stone,  facing Daniel  Bunnel  . . . .  .X.    Xenia,  Ohio 


Date  of 
patent. 


i83H. 
Mar. 
Feb. 
Aug. 
Au?. 
Mar. 


28 

V0 

3 

13 
3 


July  16 


Class  XVI. — 


Leather,  includins  tanning  and  dressing,  manufacture  of 
boot&f  ^hoes,  saddlery,  Uamtss,  (^'c. 


InTcntions  or  discoveries. 


Pft'ing  hides  and  skins 

Crimfping  !» ather 

Crimp  ng  Ifiiiner 

Crimping  leather,  (antedated  Sep- 
tember 2(i,  1837.) 

Crimping  leaiher 

Crimping  leather 

HarnesH,  horj.e-coll<<r8,  stretching  . 
Leather,  manufacturir.j' 


Residence. 


I 

1  Date  of 
patent. 


Pricking  leather  for  harness. 


Rolling  and  ehavirg  leather. . . 
Skiving  and  whitening  leather. 


Spli?ting  lea' her, sole  and  other.... 
Tanning  leather,  vata  for 

Tanning,  process  of 


Trunks,  travelling,  fire  and  water- 
proof. 

Whips,  platting  machine  for  cover- 
ing. 


WilJjam  Z^llickoffer.  . 
Lu'^iu"  Upbam..    .'. . . 
Colli   s  H.  Jaquith  «... 
Joseph  Adatna 

Nathaniel  Woodbury.. 

George  and  Major  Aigar 

Henry  Barton , 

A.  Hickman  and  E.  L. 
Davenport. 

Joseph  Bri.'gs,  Luther 
C.  Cirner,  and  John 
C.  Carnrr. 

Thomas  Chase   

Gilbreth  &  Eaton,  as- 
signees of  Seth  Gra- 
ham. 

Elias  Putman 

W.  L  J.  C.  Rouse  an* 
Silas  Taylor. 

Thomis  Chase,  assign- 
ed to  G.  H.  Richards. 

Charles  F.Miller 


Seymour  Holladay. . . . 


i  lo3d. 

Middleburgh,  Md...:  Feb.     3 

Piiiney,  Vt.    <  Jan.      9 

Keene,  N.  H ,  Mar.  21 

Fairhaven,  Vt Mar.  26 

Ca'ais,  Me A  xis.  1 6 

Greenport,  N.  Y Nov.  25 

VVefctCarlisle,  Ohio..  July     9 

Abington,Va \  Aug.    1 

t 

Paineville,  Ohio I  Mar.  26 


New  York  city [  Sept.  12 

Raxbury,  Mass !  May  10 

Dan  vers.  Mass \  Nov.  20 

June  20 


Bedford,  Va 
New  York  city 
Lanaister,  Pa. 


Not.  25 
June  20 


Weaificid,  Mass.....' April   4 
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,    II. — Classified  list  of  expired  paients — Continued. 

Class  XWl.— Household  furniture,  machines  and  implements  for  do- 
mestic purposes,  including  washing  machines,  bread  and  cracker  ma- 
chines,  feather  dressing,  <^'c. 


Inventions  or  discoveries. 


Bedstead 

Bedetend  fastening 

Bf  dstead  f  etening 

Bp'Jsiead  fastening. . . , 

Bedstead  rails,  cutting  screws  on 

the  ends  of 

Be(i.<tfail  8'vking,  stretching 

Bedstead,  so^ia 

Bedstead,  sofd-sliding 

Bedi^tfad,  wardrobe 

Broom-making 

ChHir"!,  combined  rocking  and  ca&toi 

C' ffee  and  tea,  making 

Couch,  variety , . . 

Cutting  f'pplcs,  coring,  quartering. . 

CuiiirfT  ve^u.o'.l's      

Cui'it'g  vetjetioles,  beet-roo!8,  Ac. . 
Doi  gh,  plating  and  cutting  crackers 
Feaihera,  rle^nint;  and  purifying.. . 
Ftaihers,  diessing  and  washing..  . . 

Rpfiijerotor   

Washing  clothes,   rotary  pounder 

for. 

Wa.-hing  machine 

Writii.g  desk 


Patentees. 


Samuel  P.  Smith 

VVilhdm  Bell 

PurJon  Post 

Laurens  Kent 

JacubLin.jly 

Wi'liam  S.  Anderson. 
Nicholas  McGrJW. ... 
G-orge  W.  Wode.... 
Zebulon  C.  Favor.... 

John  M.  Spooner 

John  David  B  own... 
Antoni  Bencini...... . 

Ei^azer  Carver 

Robert  W.  Mitchell.. 

John  G.  Conger 

JoFeph  Herd.jr 

John  M.  Hf-agle 

Samuel  G.  Ladd  . . . . . 
J-ihn  W   Howlett.  .. . 

Henry  V    H.ll 

Christopher  Aurnock. 

Robert  W  Oliphant.. 
Seth  Luther 


Residence.  Date  of 

patent, 

Ot.  26 
Feb.  15 
June  12 
Sef)t.  12 
Cynihiana,  Ky June  20 


Salina,  N.Y.... 
Lexington,  Ky . . 
N<  w  Haven,  Ct. 
Doreet,  Vt        . .. 


Shelby  ville.  Tenn..  . 

New  York  cjty 

New  Yoik  city 

B  8ton,  MaA8 

Belchertown,  Mass.. 

New  York  city 

Milton,  N.  C 

Bridgewater,  Mass. ..| 
Manin'a  Hill,  Ofiio..  | 

Rebersburtr,  Fa 

Boston,  MaF.s.    . .    . . 
New  Haven,  Ct. .. . 
Halloue  I,  Maine. . . 
GretMi.oboroug*!.  N.  C. 
Washington,  D.  C.'. . 
E!bri.lge,N.  Y...^. 

North  Granville,  N.V. 
Boston,  Mass 


June  4 
Dec.  10 
June  12 
April  2 
April  28 
Oct. 
Sept. 
June  12 
April  13 
Jan. 
July 
April  13 
Sept  22 
O  t  5 
May  25 
Mar.  lU 

June    7 
June  19 


5 

27 


27 
26 


Class  XVIII. — Arts,  polite,  fine,  and  ornamental,  including  music, 
painting,  sculpture,  engraving,  books,  paper,  printing,  binding,  jew- 
elry, Hfc. 


Inventions  or  discoveries. 


Book-binding. 

Counterfeit  notes,  preventing 

Gilding  copper,  brass 

Organs   

Pens,  metallic,  (antedated  Septem- 
ber 21,  1837.) 


Patentees. 


Pencil  case  and  pen 

Piano-forta,    (reissued    December 
31,1839.) 

Piano-forte,  key  for  tuning 

Piano-forte,  wrrst  pin  of 

Types,  casting  printers' 

Type*",  smoothing  the  sides  of 


David  Felt 

Eleazer  Watson 

George  Richards 

John  Meads    

Henry  C.  Windle,  Jo- 
seph G;ll'>tt,and  Ste- 
phen Morns. 

Thomas  Addison 

E^win  Brown 


Residence. 


New  York,  N.  Y. . . 

Alt>any,  N.  Y 

Birmingham,  Engi'd. 

Albany, N.  r 

England 


New  York  city. 
Bos  ton,  Mass.... 


Date  of 
patent. 


John  Cutts  Smith Boston.  Mass 

Daniel  Walker !  New  York, N.  Y..., 

David  Bruce,  jr........  I  Bordentown,  N.  J... 

David  Bruce,  jr {  Bordentown,  Nl   ». . . 


1838. 
Aug.  1 
Aug.  3 
May  17 
Nov.  25 
Mar.  21 


May  10 
Nov.  20 

Nov.  14 
June  19 
Mai  17 
Mar.  10 


) 


a2 
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II. — Classified  list  of  expired  patents — Continued. 

Class  XIX. — Fire-arms  and  implements  of  war,  and  parts  thereof  ,  in- 
cluding the  manufacture  of  shot  and  gunpowder. 


11.— Classified  list' of  expired  patents — Continued. 

Class  XXl.—  Wearing  apparel,  articles  for  the  toilet,  4*c.,  including 

instruments Jfor  nutnufacturing. 


Inventionsor  diacoveries. 


>•••••) 


••••••■ 


Carriage,  gun. . 

Fire-armj, (adiitidbal  improvement 
July  9,  1839.) 

Fire-arms 

Fire-arms 

Fire-arms,  muny-chambered 


Patentees. 


William  Smith... 
H.  (&C.  Daniels. 
William  Jenks  . . 


Fire-arms,  many-chambered. 
Fire-armx,  many-chambered. 
Fire-arms,  many-chambered. 

Fire-arms,  many-chambered. 
Fire-arms,  many-chambered. 

Lock,  gun 

Powder 

tShot  chargf  r 

Shot,  manufacturing 

Throwing  balls,  8hot,&c... 


■f— 


H.L.  Thistle 

Samuel  Adams 

P.  F.  Haviland  and  E. 
A.  Bennet. 

H.  &  C.  Daniels 

Theodore  F.  Strong. . . 

Rufus  Nichclls  and  Ed- 
ward Childs. 

Mighill  Nutting 

Elijah  Jaquith 

Philo  W.  Hoyt 

R  J.  L   Wiuy 

George  W.  Dobbins... 

Alfred  Duv/il 

Robert  McCarty 


Residence. 


Date  of 
patent. 


Washington,  Ky. 

Chester,  Ct 

Columbia,  S.  C... 


New  Orleans,  La.. , 
Springfield, Mass. . , 
Waierville,  Me 


Chester,  Ct 

Northampton,  Mass. 
Conway,  Mass 


Portland,  Me 

Brattleboro',  Vt.... 
Denbury.Ct... ... . 

Lowell,  Mass , 

Baltimore,  Md. .... 

Baltimore,  Md 

City  of  New  York.. 


1838. 
July  19 
Feb.  15 
May  25 

Aug.  1 
Oct.  3 
Feb.  15 

April  5 
April  21 
April  24 

April  25 
July  12 
Mar.  10 
April  2 
Mar.  23 
May  8 
Dec.  31 


(yLASS  XX. — Surgical  and  medical  instruments,  including  trusses ,  dental 

instruments,  bathing  apparatus,  ^c. 


Invntions  or  discoveries. 

Patentees. 

Residence.             Date  of 
patent. 

Corn  eradicator , 

Peregrine  Williamson . . 

David  H.  Dickey 

Johannes  Oberhausser. . 
Samuel  A.  Brown 

New  York 

1838. 
May  17 
Aug.  30 
Jan    20 

Toolh  extractor 

Boston,  Mass 

Charleston,  8.  C 

Petersburg,  Va 

Truss,  corset 

Trust  for  hernia. .•• 

May  25 

« 

Inventions  or  discoveries. 


Combs,  metallic 

Combs,  metallic. 

Garments,  measuring  and  cutting.. 

•Shears,  flying 

'Springs  for  belts,  pantaloon  straps, 

and  vests,  (reissued  to  0.    M. 

McDaniel,    assignee    of    Hunt, 

November  16,  lb39.) 
Stock  for  the  neck,  metallic  frame 

for. 


Patentees. 


Richard  A.  Ives 

Richard  A.  Ives 

William    Kahler    and 
Charles  Kahler. 

Seth  Parsons 

Walter  Hunt 

John  Johnson 

L 


Residence. 


Date  of 
patent. 


Bristol,  Ct 

Bristol,  Ct »« 

Bloomsburg,  Pa. . . 

Hoo8ickFallr,,N.Y. 
NewYork/W.Y..^, 


New  York... 


^'%  •  •  •  • 


1838. 
Mar.  2a 
Sept.  25 
Ja;>u  20 

'  June  7 
Mar.  21 


Dec  31 


Class  XXII. — Miscellaneous. 


Inventions  or  discoveries. 

Patentees. 

Residence. 

Date  of 
patent.. 

Fish,  catchine - •••. 

A runah  Tiffany....... 

Gamaliel  Gav 

Gibson,  Pa 

1838. 
July  26 
Oct.     6 
May    4 
June    4 
Mar.  21 

Hurdle  for  rearing  ailk-wormt 

Poughkeepsie,  Ct.. . 

Boston,  Mats 

Newbury,  Mass 

Madison,  Ct 

Savannah.  Ga 

Fred.  Sudor .„ 

Benjamin  W.  Hale.... 
Russel  Evarts 

Npt  for  catching  mackerel.  •••••••• 

S**in^     fifihinp'. ........  ....*■■•••«• 

Cyrus  Tracy 

T  lomas  Kell 

Alexandria.  D.  C  ...    Mo«     o 

3—tn 


r    ^ 
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III. 

ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OP  PERSONS  WHOSE  PATENTS  HAVE  EXPIRED 
DURLVQ  THE  YEAR  1852,  WITH  THEIR  INVENTIONS  OR  DISCOVERIES, 
AND  CLASS. 


Patentees. 


•••••••••. 


I  •  •  • .  •  • 


Adams,  Isaac 

Adams,  J  oseph    

Adams,  Samuel 

Addison,  Thomas  

A'gar,  George  6l  Major. . . . 

Alger,  Charles  C 

Alger,  Cyrus 

Alger,  G.  M.  &  J.  A...... 

Allen,  John 

Alverson,  Peter 

Alver^ioii,  Peter 

Amsden,  Amory. 

Anderson,  William  S 

Andrews,  John 

Andrews,  Joseph  E 

Angell,  Emory  A 

Arnouz,  Antome i 

Atwater,  James 

Atwood,  Anson 

Aumock,  Christopher 

Bacon,  Jonathan 

itaQger,  J  a  reo  *.«..•••«.•«•....••.. 

Bailey,  Andrew 

Baker,  Remem  ,exec'r  of  Stan.  Baker 

Baker.  William  P 

Ball,  Daniel 

Barker,  John , 

Barnant,  George 

Barnes,  Henry •••••..... 

Barton,  Flenry ^.... 

Baughman,  J.,  Guiteau  <&  High 

Beach,  Robert  A.  B •  • . . . 

Beach,  William... .••.•.•••• 

Beale,  Joshua  T. 
Beebe,  Uriah  . . . 
Beehan,  Thomas 
Bell,  Martin.... 
Bell,  Thomas. . . 

Bell,  William.  ..• •«•• 

Bell,  William 

Bencini,  Antoni 

Bennett,  Phineas 

Bent,  William 

Bigelow,  B.  Erastus 

BiMey,  Amos 

DiacK,  J  ames  •.•■.•..«•.....•...•• 
Blake,  Philos,  Eli.  W.,  &  John  A. . . 

Bolton,  John •••• 

Bonney,  J  ,  C.  Bush,  &  G.  B.  Lobdell.. 

Boon,  Sanford 

Bosworth,  Nathaniel 
Boynton,  John  .... 
Brainard,  John. 
Briggs,  J.  B.,  L.  C.  Carner,  &  J.  C. 
Carner. 

Briscoe,  Benjamin 

Britiain  Sl  Silvers 
Brodhead,  James  P., 
Brown,  Benjamin  H 


»  •  •  •      •  •  •  I 


I  • •  •  • •• 


>  ••••••*« 


'    •    •  ■    t   •   •  4 


I    •    •   •  •    •    I 


>••••••••< 


Inventions  or  discoveries. 


Cla 


>••••«! 


■    •••t    ••••••••! 


Steam  engine,  cutting  off  steam 

Crimping  leather « 

Fire-arms 

Pencil-case  and  p^n 

rrimping  leather «••...... 

Furuace,  blast,  smelting 

Plough,  cast-iron,  malleable 

Stone,  cutting  and  dressing 

Fuel,  composition  for  . 

Bumpsrs,  railroad  cars 

Lock,  spring,  coach  doors  . . 
Cargoes,  ascertaining  weight 
Bedstead  sacking,  stretching 

Mortising  timber 

Tree-nails,  turning 

Loom-templei ' 

Gas  burner 

Grates,  open 

Stove,  cooking,  summer 

Washing  clothes,  rotary  pounder 

Window,  spring  fastener 

Boring  and  framing  timber 

XT  niTip  •••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••• 

opriricof  CArrioKC  ••••«  •••••••••  ••••••••••• 

Gin,  cotton 

Lock,  door 

Saw  for  ice 

Wheels,  carriage,  and  harness 

Mortisins:  and  tenoning , 

Horse  collar,  stretching 
Furnace,  smelting  ore  .... 

Straw  cutter •. . 

Stoves,  close. . 

Lamps 

Thrashing  machine,  conveying  straw 

Brewing  beer 

Bellows,  steam 

Raising  vesoels 

Slaves,  sawing 

Bedstead  fastening 

Coffee  and  tea  making 

Steam  generating 

Mill,  sugar 

Loom,  knotted  counterpanes 

Forge,  smiths' 

Air  propelling  boats 

Castors  for  bedsteads. . . . 

Brick  moulding 

Wheels,  car,  ca«t-iron 

Spoons,  plating  mill 

Steam  engine , 

Straw  cutting 

Dovetailing  and  mortising 
Pritking  leather  for  harness. . . . 


)•••••••••• 


<••••••••« 


)•■••«•' 


'•••••••••••I 


>•••••••! 


•  ••••••••••••t 


■•••••••a 


>•••••• 


•  •  •  •  •  •  d 


»•••••« 


>•••••< 


>•••   ••••••• 


>•••••< 


!•••••• 


!••••••• 


>•••••••< 


Spark-catcher 

Flax  or  hemp  gathering. 
Coopering,  crows  for  . . 
Brick  press,  dry  clay . . . , 


•  •  t  •  •  «  •  < 


>•••      «•••••< 


VI. 

XVI. 

XIX. 

XVI II. 

XVI. 

II. 

L 
XV. 

v. 

X. 
X. 

XII. 

XVII. 

XIV. 

VH. 

III. 

V. 

V. 

y. 

XVIl. 

II. 

XIV. 

XI. 

X. 

in. 
n. 

IL 
X. 

XIV. 
XVI. 

II. 
I. 

V. 
V. 

I. 

IV. 

XI. 

VII. 

XIV. 

XVII. 

XVII. 

VI. 

XIII. 

III. 
ir. 

XI. 

IL 

XV. 

X. 

II. 

VI. 

I. 

XIV. 
XVI. 

VI 

1. 

XIV. 
XV. 
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III.— Alphabetical  list  of  expired  patents— Continued. 


Brown,  Edwin, . 
Brown,  Jame«  S. 
Brown,  John.... 


Brown,  John  David 

Brown,  Samuel  A 

Bruce,  David,  jr 

Bruce,  David,  jr 

Brusster,  Samuel  C 

Bryant,  Isaac  C 

Buckminstcr,  William 

Buckminster,  William 

Bucklin,  Ii«aac  B 

Buckminater,  William 

Bunce,  Elisha 

Bunnell,  Daniel 

Burdtck,  Francie  &  Thomas. . . 

Bumham,  Hiram.... 

Burt,  £noch 

Buzell,  John  D. 

Cameron,  r.  G> ..•••••••••••• 

Carman,  Aaron  

Carpenter,  Emanuel  W 

Carroll,  Michael 

Carson,  Samuel 

Carter,  Robert 

Carver,  Eleazer 

Carver,  Eleazer 

Carver,  Eleazer 

Carver,  Eleazer * . 

Carver,  Eleazer 

Chapin,  Thaddeus 

Chase,  Thomas 

Chase,  T,  (assigned  to  G.  H. 
ards.) 

Cheesebrough ,  2^buloh 

Chesley,  Gen.  C 

Clapp,  J.  k  E.  S. 

Clark,  Levin  P 

Clark  &  Albertson.... 

Clegg,  Samuel 

Cofe,  David  H 

Collins,  Asahel 

Collins,  Asahel 

Cone:er,  John  G 

Cords,  James  J 

Cram,  Smith  ........ 

Cram,  Smith 

Crane,  George 

Crosby,  Pearson 

Crotts,  Jeduthan 

Cross,  Jefferson 

Cumberland,  William , 

Currier,  Reuben  W.. . 

Dale,  J.  B.  . 

Daniels,  H.  >.^  C. 

Daniels,  H.  db  C, 

Daniels,  Reuben  . . 

Dare,  Rencore.. .. 

Davis,  Perry  .... 

Davis,  William  A. 

Davis,  William  B. 


Rich- 


I. .......••< 


I ......  I 


Piano-forte 

Boring  groove  for  flier  of  speeders 

GaA   of  sail  vessels,  (extended  for  seven 
years  from  December  31,  1852.) 

Chairs,  rocking  and  castor 

Truss,  hernia •• .  • ' 

Types,  casting,  printers' 

Types,  sroootning  sides 

Brick  making; 

Furnace,  iron .« 

Gate  for  water-wheels.  ...«• ••.• 

Seeding,  all  kinds. • 

Stove,  cooking,  railway ' 

Rake,  hay ' ■ 

Seeding,  com  planter 

Stone,  facing ■ 

Mortising  timber ., > 

Oakum  picking , 

Raj^s,  dusting !. 

Marble  dressing I * 

Windlass i < 

Plough,  clevis 

Plane,  screw,  arms 

Kiln,  charring  coal 

Raiding  vessels 

Rag«,  washing 

Hulling  rice  and  barley 

Rolling  mill  for  circukr  saws 

Gin,  cotton,  saw  ribs. 

Couch,  variety 

Gin,  cotton,  roller 

Boats  on  ice 

Rolling  and  shaving  leather 

Tanning  process 


Mill-stones,  dressing.  .• 

Press,  improved 

Cutting  scythe,  hanging 

Boileis,  safety 

Rags,  dusting  and  tearing 

Gas  meters,  self-acting 

Winnowing  grain 

Furnace,  blast,  draught 

Steam,  condensing 

Cutting  vegetables 

Hulling  rice,  mortar 

Pile,  for  railroads,  driving 

Removing  obstructions  under  water. 

I  ron ,  manufacturing 

Saw  mill,  portable 

Hulling  grain  and  cleaning 

Stove,  cooking  . . . .  < •  • 

Lead,  white k.>. 

Thrashing  and  winnowing 

Balance,  platform 

Fire-arms 

Fire-arms,  many-chambered 

Shearing  woollen  cloth 

Nails  and  spike,  heading < 

Grist  mill ' 

Car,  railroad 

Thrashing  clover  seed 


XVIII. 
II. 

vn. 

XVII 

XX. 

XVIII. 

XVIII. 

XV. 

II. 

XI. 

I. 

V. 

I. 

I. 

XV. 
XIV. 

III. 
III. 

XV. 

XII. 

I. 

XIV. 

V. 

VII. 

HI. 

I. 
II. 

IIL 
XVII. 

in. 

VII. 
XVI. 
XVI. 

XIII. 
XII. 

I. 

VL 

III. 

iV. 

I. 
II. 

VI. 
XVII. 

I. 

IX. 
IX. 

II. 

XIV. 

I. 

V. 
IV. 

I. 

XII. 
XIX. 
XIX. 

in. 
n. 

XIII. 
X. 

I. 
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III. — Alphabetical  Ust  of  expired  paterUs— Continued. 


Patentees. 


Day,  Moses. ...•• ' 

Deats,  John ■ 

Demasters,  Foster. . .  y, 

Dennis,  Jonathan,  jr 

Dennis,  Jonathan,  jr • 

Dennis,  Jonathan,  jr. 

Denison,  Lester  E 

Dewey,  Ebenezer 

Dickey,  David  H 

Dickinson dt  Merriman .....< 

Ditmars,  A.  D 

Dobbin,  George  W. 

Doherty,  Gkorge  C 

Douglass,  Stephen  P.  W 

Drummond  A,  Fuller 

Dunham,  Henry  R 

Durkee,  Ziba ■ 

Dutcher,  Josiah ■ 

Duval,   Alfred 

Duval,  John  B 

DuvaH,  A.A  W  J 

Duvall,  William  J 

Duvall,  Z.,  A.  Calligan,  db  J.  Miller.  . 

Eastman,  Jonathan  S 

Elastwick,  Andrew  M 

Elaton,  Ebenezer < 

Ely,  Tb«odore 

Ericsson,  John 

Evans,  Joseph .,...,,... 

Evans  &  Churchill 

Evarts,  Russel 

Evarts,  Russel • 

Faber,  George , 

Fairlamb,  Jonas  P ■ 

Fairlamb  A,  Judson 

Fairman,  Elijah. 

Favor,  Zebulon  C 

Fay,  Jerub  A ' 

Feinour,Jo.seph,dt.  Joseph  Feinour,jr. 

Felt,  David 

Finlay,  John 

Flanders,  Thomas  J. 

Fletcher,  John  C 

Flinchbaugh,  Henry 

Flook,  Jacob, .of  John 

Forsyth,  A  ndrew 

Fossard,  Felix 

Foster,  Leonard 

Fredley,  Frederick -. 

Fredley,  Frederick 

Grardiner,  Bela 

Gay,  Gamaliel 

Gilbert,  Myron  J 

Gilbreth  db  Eaton,  assignees  of  S.  Gra- 
ham. 

Oillett,  Edwin 

Oillet,  Phineas 

Gilson,  Samuel 

Godwin,  Thomas 

Gold,  S.  J.  A  J.  S 

Goodyear,  Charles 


Inventions  or  discoveries. 


Cordage,  rope,  twisting  strand 

Plough.... 

Flax  and  hemp,  dbc,  hatchelling 

Trees  from  canker  worm 

Silk,  reeling 

Spinning  and  twisting  silk 

Corn  shelling 

Straw  cutting 

Tooth  extractor 

Friction  rollers.... 

Hay,  preserving 

Shot  charger 

Boring  rocks 

Churn.... 

Furnace,  smelting  lead 

Wheels  of  locomotives 

Axles^  rail  can,  strengthening 

Grates  in  stoves,  raising  and  lowering. 

Shot,  manufacturine 

Roofs,  coveriHS  with  tin 

Hulling  rice  and  rubbing  wheat 

Straw  cutter 

Smut  and  garlic  machine 

Straw  cutter 

Steam  engine,  draught  box  for , 

Furnaces  of  stoves , 

Wool,  cleaning  from  burs < 

Propelling  vessels • 

Pumps , 

Spinning  flien,  flax  and  hemp. 

Seine  fiahing , 

Windlass , 

Cards,  wool 

Spark-catcher 

Bumpere,  applied  to  locomotives 

Loom,  power 

Bedstead,  &c 

Horse-power 

Lamps,  signal 

Book-bindir^ , 

Spark-catcher , 

Shingles  and  clapboards,  sawing 

Lamps,  dbc 

Spindle  and  bush,  self-tightening 

Hulling  cloverseed 

Flax  and  hemp,  breaking •. 

Dyeing  wool 

Locks,  mortise 

Cider  mill,  portable , 

Tonguing,  grooving,  dbc.,  boards  . . . . . 

Hammer,  pecking  stone,  Ac c 

Hurdle  for  rcirin?  silk-worms 

Threshing  grain  and  shelling  corn. . . . 
Skiving,  dfcc,  leather 


Straw-cutting . .,. 

Stoves 

Straw-cutting 

Crane,  labor-saving 

Steaming,  boiling,  dbc,  apparatiu 

Cooking  stove,  heat  to 

Gum-«lastic,  manufacturing 


Class. 


in. 

I. 
III. 

I. 
m. 

lU. 

I. 

L 
XX. 

XIII. 

I. 

XIX. 

IX. 

I. 

IL 
X. 
X. 

•  XIX. 

IX- 

I. 

L 

VI. 

V. 

III. 

VIL 

XL 

IIL 

XXII. 

XH. 

IIL 

VI. 

X. 

IIL 

XVII. 

XIII. 

V. 

XVIII. 

VI 

XIV. 

V. 

XIII. 

I. 

IIL 

IV. 

IL 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XV. 

XXIL 

1. 

.   XV  L 

L 

V. 

I. 

XIL 

V. 

V. 

IV. 


d 
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Groulding,  Charles 

Graham,  S«th 

Graham,  Seth 

Grant,  R obcrt 

Grant,  Robert 

Gray,  James 

Green,  David i... .-. 

Gref;ory,  Stephen 

Grennell,  John 

Gridley,  Cyrus    

Gridley,  J.,  assignee  of  E.  M.  Shaw. 

Grieb,  F.  &  H 

Guyon,  Henry  G 

Hadley,  John 

Haj^erty,  John 

Hale,  ^enjamin  W 

Hale,  Lu^e 

Hall,  Roiwell  H 

Hall,  RoswellH , 

Harper,  Gay  lord  V 

Harris,  James  S 

Harrison,  Samuel,  jr 

Harrison,  Samuel  T 

Hart,  John 

Hatfield,  Will.am 

Haviland  &  Bennet 

Hayes,  Augustus  A 

Heagle,  John  M 

Herd,  Joseph,  jr .'^. 

Hermancn,  GaretG 

Hernly,  John 

Hey  wood  &  Fiaher 

Hibbard,  Harmon 

Hickman  &.  Davenport 

Hight,  George 

Hill,  Daniel  F 

Hill,H.  V • 

Hill,  Josiah 

Hoard,  Francis 

Hoarth  &,  Jones 

Holladay,  Seymour, 

Holland,  Harrison 

Holland,  Homer 

Holland,  Homer 

Hollingdworth,  John  M 

Horton,  Eli 

Horton,  Ellis  L 

Horton,  Ellis X> 

Howd.  Samuel  B 

Hewlett,  John  W , 

Hoyt,  George  A 

Hoyt,Philo  W 

Hoyt&Bulkley , 

Hubbell,  Horatio... 

Humphreys,  John 

Hunsicker,  Daniel 

Hunt,  Walter 

Hunt  &.  Townsend 

Hurd,  Joseph,  jr 

Hurd,  Joseph,  jr 

Hulton,  Waller  M 

Idler,  Jacob 


Quadrant,  artificial  horizon  for 

Steam  engine 

Boilers,  steam,  reg<ilatine  height'ot  water  in. 

Wheels,  carriage,  for  railroads 

Saw,  annular 

Syphon,  for  drawing  oil • 

Railroad,  preventing  cattle  on 

Plough,  mould  board,  double 

Bellows,  hand 

Furnace,  and  pots  for  melting 

Mortising  timber 

Thrashing  machine. 

Sleigh  rUnners  to  wheel  carriages,  attaching. 

Valve,  safety 

Fireplace,  parlor  and  kitchen 

Net  for  catching  mackerel 

Press,  cheese 

Stumps,  extracting,  and  moving  heavy  bodies 
Stumps,  extracting,  and  raising  heavy  bodies 

Brick  press 

Filing  handsaws 

Car,  railroad , dec. < 

Evaporator S 

Excavator 

Water-wheel i •■. 

Fire-arms,  many-chambered 

Tannin,  extracting * 

Dough,  plating  and  cutting  crackers 

Cutting  vegetables 

Cooking  stove 

Cultivator,  com  pl^gh 

Cooking  stove. . . .°. 

Hats  and  furs,  coloring 

Leather,  manufacturing 

Hoe,  fastening  handles  to 

Lime,  dbc,  spreading. 

Refrigerator 

Cooking  stove,  and  warming  rooms 
Sugar  boiler,  circulating 
Spinning  fliers  and  spindles,  cotton 
Whips,  platting  machine  for  covering 
Spinning  silk,  &c. 
Paper,  preparing  husks  to  make.. 

Lead,  white 

Paper  engine,  regulator. . .    

Loom,  power,  treadle  in 

Pistons,  steam  engines  for 

Boilers,  steam 

Water-w  heel ; 

Feathers,  dressing,  &c 

Seeding,  sowing,  drill  for 

Lock,  gun 

Hinges,  &.c , 

Steam,  generating 

Carpeting  and  rugs 

Hulling  clover  seed 

Springs  for  belts. ...< 

Ice-breaker  ......*..'; 

Sugar,  manufacturing,  from  beets 

Stoves  and  fireplace ...  4 

Tonguing,  grooving,  dec 

Cotton,  separating  trash  from. . . . 


vin. 

V{. 

VL 

X. 

XIV. 
XI. 
IX. 

I. 

XL 

IL 

XIV. 

I. 

X. 

VL 

V. 

XXH. 

XII. 

IX. 

XII. 

XV. 

II. 

X. 

IV. 

IX. 

XI. 

XIX. 

IV. 

xvn. 

XVII. 
V. 

I. 

V. 

in. 

XVI. 

I. 
I. 

XVIL 

V. 

IV. 

IIL 

XVI. 

in. 
III. 

IV. 

in. 
in. 

VL 

VL 

IX. 

XVIL 

I. 

XIX. 

IL 

VI. 

HI. 
I. 

XXL 

VIL 

IV. 

V. 

XIV. 

IIL 


Patentee*. 


Inventions  or  discoveries. 


Claa 


I  ves,  Joseph  S 

Ives,  Richard  A • 

Ives,  Richard  A 

James,  William  T... 

Jaquith,  Elijah 

Jaquith,  Collins  H 

Jenks,  William • 

Johnson,  Cephas 

Johnson,  Greorge  A 

Johnson,  John 

Johnson,  Walter  R 

Johnson,  Walter  R. 

Johnson,  William 

Johnson,  Nelson 

Jones,  Alexander. 

Jones,  Luther 

Jones,  J.,  Allan  Eells,  &  Horace  Gris- 
wold. 

Jones,  Joseph 

Jones,  Henry  C 

Jorden,  John  M 

Joyce,  Thomas 

Kahler  &  Kahler, 


Springs  for  clocks 

Combs,  metallic • . . . 

Combs,  metallic 

Spark-catcher 

Fire-arms,  many-chambered 

Crimping  leather '» 

Fire-arms 

Sphereometer 

Winnowing  grain 

Stock  for  neck,  metallic  frame  for 

Steel,  converting  iron  partially  into 

Steel,  increasing  strength  of 

Tire  for  wheels .^ 

Water-wheel,  reacting 

Press,  cotton >.. 

Lamps,  spirits  turpentine,  burning 

Springs,  carriage,  and    attuching    carriage 
bodies  to  them. 

Air,  heating,  for  hot  blast  in  furnaces 

Locks,  trunk,  Ac 

Hydrants  and  fire-plugs 

Fuel,  preparing,  and  stoves  for  same 

Garments,  measuring  and  cutting 


Keene  &  Keenc Screws,  cutting  wood . 


Kell,  Thomas 

Kent,  Lawrence 

Kent,  Laurens .* 

Kern,  Samuel 

Keyes,  Alvin 

Keyes,  Israel 

Kilburn,  George 

Kilburn,  George 

Kimball,  Stephen 

Klein,  George  W 

Ladd,  Samuel  G 

Lancy,  Wm..&  Solyman  Merrick. 
Langdon,  Barnabas 


Langdon,  Barnabas. 


Lapham,  Benjamin 

Laurence,  William 

Leonard,  Samuel 

Lewis,  David, jr.... 

Lewis,  John 

Lewis,  L<>muel 

Lewis  &  Lewis 

Lewis,  William 

L'Hommedieu,  Ezn 

L'Hommedieu  &  Watrous. 

Lighthall.  William 

Lindley,  Jacob 

Livingston,  Franklin 

Lombard,  Joseph 

Long,  John  H 

Luscomb,  Robert 

Luther,  Seth. 

Macey,  Charles  &R 

Ma^ennis,  Patrick 

Mallory,  James 

Mann  &  Thying 

Marshall  &  Cobum 


Traps  for  rats. 

Extracting  color  from  dye-woods 

Bedstead  fastenings 

Thrashing  machine,  clover,  &c. 

Flax  and  hemp  machine 

Wind-wheel,  regulating 

Machinery  for  raising  heavy  bodies 

Doors,  drop 

Loom,  power,  friction  to  yam  beam......  .. 

Bark,  evaporating  extract  of.  

Feathers,  cleaning  and  purifying 

Staves,  sawing 

Planing  boards,  (extended  for  seven  years 

from  January  9.  1852  ) 
Shingles,  shaving,  (extended  for  seven  years 

from  January  9,  1852.) 

Loom,  power  and  common 

Lamps,  coach 

Spark-ratcher 

Cutting  grass  and  grain 

Bevel  gear >  *  •  • 

Plumb,  baUnce  and  pendulum 

Wind-wheel ,  horizontal 

Blasting  rocks,  fuse  for < 

Gi  miet 

Auger,  d  ouble  twisted •.  •  • 

Steam  engine 

Bedstead  rails,  cutting  screws  on  ends 

Canals,  locks,  gate 

Planing  boards ' 

Boats,  canal 

Planing  boards, dbc 

Writing-desk 

Hinges,  butt,  &c < 

iiyeing,  art  of 

Kettles,  sugar,  setting 

Steam  engine,  locomotive 

Cultivator,  &c 


VIII. 
XXI. 
XXI. 
VI. 
XIX. 
XVI... 
XIX. 

vin. 

L 
XX. 

n. 
n. 

X. 
XL 

xn. 

V. 
X. 

V. 

n. 

XL 

V. 

XXI. 

n. 

XXII. 

IV. 

XVIL 

I. 

IIL 

XL 

XII. 

IX. 

IIL 

IV. 

XVIL 

XIV. 

XIV. 

XIV. 

m. 

V. 
VL 

I. 

XIIL 

VIIL 

XL 

IX. 

XIV. 

XIV. 

VL 

XVIL 

IX- 

XIV. 

VIL 

XIV. 

XVIL 

IL 

IV. 

V. 

VL 

I. 
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Patentees. 


MMon,  William ' 

Meads,  John , 

Nf eeker  &  Bergen 

Merchant,  Hiram  R. 

Merrick,  Soly  man 

Merrill,  Edward 

Miller,  Benjamin  J 

Miller,  Charle*  F 

Miller,  Jamea 

Mitchell,  Robert  W. . .   , 

Mix,M.  P ^ 

Mix,  Miles  C 

Montgomery,  William  S 

Moon,  John  W 

Moor,  Nathaniel 

Morey,  Henry 

Morns,  Ephraim. 

Morrison,  Benjamin 

Morse,  Leonard,  assignee  of  Harvey 

Pettee. 

Morton,  David  A 

Mott,  Jordon  L..... 

Mott,  Jordon  L 

Mumma,  John 

Myers,  D.  L.  &  S 

McCarty,  Robert. 

McClory,  James.^ , 

McCoIlum,  R.  L 

McCord,  Isaac 

McGraw,  Nicholas 

McLaughlin,  Ira , 

Newell,  Robert . . . . .  i 

Newhall,  Timothy, .  '.\ 

Newman,  Joseph 

Nichols  &  Childs... , 

Nock,  Joseph .^ 

Noilner,  Jarob 

Nutting,  Mighill 

Oberhauaser,  Johannes 

Oberhausser,  Johannes 

Oberhausaer,  Johannes 

O'Brien,  John  M 

Oliphant,  Robert  W 

Ormiston,  John 

Osgood,  Daniel,  jr 

Pace,  George ..., 

Page,  Ge'Tge ' ., 

Parker,  Amos.. 

Parker,  John , 

Parshley  &.  Furbish 

Parsons,  Seth ..••■ , 

Parsons,  Seth ^. , 

Patton,  William % .< 

PendT  dt  Horn 

Perkins,  Angler  March 

Perkms,  Angi^r  M-,  assignee  of  Jacob 

Perkins. 

Pierce,  Dexter 

Pierce,  Samuel ,, 

Pierce,  Samuel 

Pike,  Joehua  G , 

Poe,  George 


Inventions  or  discoveries 

^ 

Spinning,  speeder,  &c 

Organs 

Raising  vesFcIs,  Sec 

Seeding,  sowing,  <fcc 

Punch,  revolving  spring 

Hydrostatic  press 

Boilers,  steam,  spiral  flues  for.... 
Trunks,  5re  and  water-proof. . . . . 

Stoves 

Cutting  apples,  iJkc 

Cables,  chain,  stopper  for 

Horse-power 

Sr>arkcatcher 

Water-wheel 

Staves,  sawing  and  jointing 

Wheels,  car,  cast-iron 

Brakes  for  cars , 

Balance,  platform 

Sockets,  iron,  making 

Springs,  carriage,  Ac 

Furnaces,  portable 

Stove,  cooking 

Water-wheel 

Raising  water • 

Throwing  balls,  shot,&,c 

Lock,  door 

Balance,  platform 

Propelling  paddles. 

Bedstead ,  sofa , 

Mortising  timber....* 

Locks,  &,c~ 

Spark-catcher 

Pump,  fire-engine 

Fire-arms,  many-chambered 

L'^cks,  trunk 

Velocity  on  railroads,  Ac 

Fire-arms,  many-chambered 

Spark-catcher  flue 

Springs  for  locomotives 

Truss,  corset 

Windlass  for  weighing  anchors . . . 

Washing  machine 

Plough,  self-sharpening 

Churn 

Drill  stock,  geared 

Excavating,  Six,.,  ditches 

Horse-power 

Smut  machine 

Cooking  stove 

Shears,  flying 

Shearing  cloth 

Springs,  carriages 

Loom,  power 

Heating  buildings,  Sac 

Boilers,  steam 

Awls,  attaching  to  hafts 

Roasting  meat 

Flues,  dtc,  of  kitchen  ranges 

Churn .»..,.'. 

Furnace,  blast. ........'-.... 


Cla 


Patentees. 


HI 

XVIll. 

VII. 

I. 

II. 

XI. 

VI. 

XVI. 

v. 

XVII. 

VII. 

XIII. 

VI. 

XI. 

XIV. 

X. 

X. 

XII. 

n. 

X. 

V. 

V 

XI. 

X. 

XIX. 

II. 
xn. 

VII. 

xvir. 

XIV. 

II. 

VI. 

XI. 

XIX. 

II. 

X. 
XIX. 

VI. 

VI. 

XX. 

XII. 

XVII. 

1. 

I. 

n. 

IX. 
XIII. 

I. 

V. 

II. 
III. 

X. 

III. 

V. 
VI. 

11. 

V. 

V. 

I. 
n. 


Pope,  Lemuel  T. . , 

Porter,  Rufus 

Porter,  Rufus 

Post,  John  W 

Post,  Pardon , 

Poallalier,  Cyprien 

Pratt,  John  M 

Prouty  &  Mears 

Puflier,  San'.uel 

Putnam,  Elias 

Randolph,  Ekiward 

Ransom,  Loomis  E 

Ray,  Fowler  M 

Reed,  John  M 

Reed,  Jesse 

Reeder,  Jesse 

Reynolds,  Charles  G • . . . . 

Rice,  James  J 

Rice,  Laura,  administratrix  of  J.  J 
Rice  &.  E.  Rice.  , 

Rich,  Martin 

Richards,  George 

Richards,  Joseph , 

Richards,  Joseph , 

Richardson,  Sylvanus , 

Ring,  Abner  R i 

Robinson,  Eli  C... 

Robinson,  George  B. , 

Rogers,  Caleb  B , 

Rogers,  George.. < 

Root,  Eiisha  K 

Ropes,  George 

Ross,  Joseph 

Rouse  Si,  Taylor. .....'..- 

Rowe,  James , 

Rowe,  William 

Rust,  Samuel 

Rust,  Samuel , 

Rust,  Samuel 

Rust,  Samuel c 

Samson,  Einathan 

Sanderson, Isaac 

Sanford,  Nathaniel  C 

Savage,  James  S 

8a vary,  Richard 

Sawyer,  James , 

Sawyer  &.  Smith 

Seagrave,  John  D 

Searle,  John 

Seeor,  James , 

Secor,  James 

Sellick,  Thaddeus .....' < 

Seydledb  Ward , 

Sharp,  James 

Sharp,  William 

Shepherd.  S.,  Sl  D.  Baldwin , 

Shreve,  Henry  M 

Sibley,  A Iden , 

Smart,  Joseph , 

Smith,  John  CutU , 

Smith,  Daniel , ., 

Smith,  James ' , 


Inventions  or  discoveries. 


Punching,  Ac.,  iron 

Chum 

Corn  shelling 

Plough 

Bedstead  fastenings 

Cement,  bituminous 

Napper,  metallic ....... 

Plough i,. 

Cutting,  scythe  snath 

Splitting  leather.  Sue 

Boats,  canal 

Brick  moulding  .••...... 

Springs,  railroad  cars 

Lantern  for  steamboats 

Pumps 

Brick  making 

Salt  manufacturing 

Pumps,  suction  and  force °. . . 

Gravel  pump  for  excavating  wells. . 

Plough,  hill  side,  double 

Gilding  copper,  brass.  Sue 

Iron  ore,  smelting 

Hammer  for  cutting,  &c 

Starch  machine  

Bridges,  swinging 

Stoves  and  grates 

Springs,  carriage 

Window  sash,  Slc 

Vegetable  wash  for  the  lungs 

Axes,  hatchets,  Slc 

Knives  and  forks,  table 

Thrashing  machine,  preventing  dust 

Tanning  leather,  Slc 

Excavating  earth,  elevating,  &c 

Thrashing  cloverseed 

Lamps,  sic 

Lamps,  (&C. 

Lamps,  patent 

Lamps,  shade  to 

Shingles,  sawing 

Paper,  brown,  from,  &c 

Currycomb-making 

Boom  derrick 

Nails  and  spikes,  wrought 

Excavating  earth,  and  removing. . . . 

Brick  press,  for  dry  clay 

Loom  sattinette ....   

Bee-hive,  and  houses 

Saw-mill 

Horse-{iower 

Saw,  circular,  dec 

Pipes,  leaden,  Slc 

Furnace,  refining  iron 

Springs,  carriage 

Tonguing,  &«.,  boards 

Snags,  removing,  Slc 

Calico,  Sue.,  printing 

Pumps 

Piano-forte,  key  for  tuning 

Rake,  bay 

Spin  ning  m  ule,  self-acting 


Class. 


II. 
I. 
I. 
I. 

XVII. 
IV. 

III. 
I. 
I. 

XVI. 
VII. 
XV. 

X. 
V. 

XI. 
XV. 

IV. 

XI. 

IX. 

I. 

XVIIl. 

II. 

XV. 
IV. 
IX. 

V. 

X. 
IX. 
IV. 

H. 

II. 
I. 

XVI. 
IX. 

I. 

V. 
V. 
V. 

V. 
XIV. 

III. 
II. 

XII. 

H. 

IX. 

XV. 

III. 
I. 

XIV. 

xm. 
II. 
II. 
n. 
x. 

XIV. 
iX. 

III. 

XI. 

XVlII. 

.  1. 
111. 


I  . 
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'4. 

III. — Alphabetical  list  of  expired  patents — Continued. 


Patentees. 


Smit'i,  James  A 

Smith,  John  R y . . . . 

SmiflT^^muel  P f. .... 

Smith  A  Van  Loane 

Smith,  William 

Smolinski,  Jo8ei>h.. 

Sorrel,  M 

Southworth,  Daniel  H.... 

Spencer,  William 

Spooner,  John  M 

Sprouse,  Wil!iam  T..., 

Scearns,  George  L 

Steiger,  William  T 

Stevens,  Oliver  P.,  assignee  of  Ezra 

Goodell. 

Stewart,  Philo  P 

Stimpson,  James ...'..... 

Stimp!<on,  Solomon ^ 

Straight,  Orrin - 

Strong,  Theodore  F 

Sudor,  Fred 

Swan,  Lansing  B 

Taylor,  Henry 

Taylor.  William  S 

Teall,  Horace  V , 

Teeter,  Isaac. 

Thistle,  Hpz°kiah  Lm   i 

Thomas,  Enoch ^....J 

Thomas,  Hopkin 

Thorn,  Linton 

Thorn,  Wm.,  &  James  Thorn,  jr.. ... 

Thorpe  &.  Angell 

Th  urber,  H 

Tiffany,  Arunah    «... 

Til«ton,  Edward  C 

Tindle,  Robert,  administrator  of  Israel 

Riggin. 

Tisdale,  Daniel , 

Tracy,  Cyrus 

Tree,  Alvah  H 

Tread wfll.  John  G 

Trufant,  William  B 

Truscott.S.,G.WoIfe,&  J.  Dougherty 

Tuells,  Melzar 

Tyler,  Crawford 

Upham,  Lucius 

Urmy, Jesse 

Usiick,  Stephen,  assigned  to   Cotea- 

worth  P.  Bronson. 

Van  Alstine,  Cornelius 

Vance,  Elisha 

Van  Order,  Abram 

Vest,  Charles 

Walker,  Daniel 

Walkly,  Nelson 

Waste,   E.,  N.   Wellington,    &    D. 

Hutch  ins. 
Waterhouse,  Horatio  W 

Waterman,  Henry 

Waterman  &  Learned  ; . 

Watson,  Charles  A 

Watson,  Eleazer. ...... 

Webb,  James  VV 


Inventions  or  discoveries. 


......  I 


Axletrees  and  boxes 

Cookmg  store  and  oven. . . . 

Bedsteads 

Spark-catcher 

Carriage,  gun. 

EUirihenware 

Copper,  alloying,  Ac 

Smut  machine,  Ac 

Dyeing  yarn  from  the  beam. 

Broom  making 

Plough 

Flaxseed,  grinding 

Protracting  table 

Grist  mill 


Cooking  stove,  summer  and  winter . . 

Railroad,  timber 

Electro-magnetism 

Horse-power 

Fire-arms,  many-chambered 

Ice,  packing  and  stowing 

Mineral  water,  soda  fountain 

Plough 

Diving  dress 

Cooking  stove 

Plough,  hill-side 

Fire-nrms 

Churn 

Wheel  hubs  of  car,  chilling 

Excavating,  embanking,  and  ditching. 

Shingles,  shaving 

Loom,  weavers',  harness  for 

Saw  mill,  dogs 

Fish,  catching 

Doors,  hanging,  dbc. ...... .' 

Marine  railway ; 


Cooking  stove 

Seine  fishing ...• 

Balance,  scale-beam,  and  weights 

Stoves,  dumb,  for  parlors 

Salt  rheum,  remedy  for 

Wheels,  car, cast-iron..., 

Sprirgs,  carriage,  elliptic. 

Clapboards,  A^c,  sawing 

Crimping  leather. 

Glaring  for  driving  maeninery . 

Brick-press... 


Saw-mills.,,. y. 

Raising  wattt,  and  forcing 

Boilers,  at^am 

Mill-stones,  dressing,  dec 

Piano-forte,  wrest  pin  of 

Electro-magnets,  changing  the  poles,  &c.. . 
Saw  set 


Thrashing  grain,  hulling,  &c. 

Press,  cotton 

Brick  moulding,  dfcc 

Motion,  reciprocatirg,  &.C.. . . 
Counterfeit  notes,  preventing. 
Qotn  shelling ; 


Class. 


X. 

V. 

XVII. 

VI. 

XIX. 

XV. 

II. 
I. 

IV. 
XVII. 

I. 

XIII. 
VIIL 
XIII. 

V. 
IX. 

vin. 
xin. 

XIX. 

XXII. 

IV. 

I. 

VIIJ 
V. 

I. 

XIX. 

I. 

X. 

IX. 
XIV. 

in. 

XIV. 

XXI  I. 

IX./ 

i; 

V. 

XXII. 

XII. 

V. 

IV. 

X. 

X. 

XIV. 

XVI. 

XIII. 

XV. 

XIV. 

X(. 

VL 

XIII. 

XVIII. 

VI 1 1. 

IL 

I. 

XH. 

XV. 

XIIL 

XVIII. 

I. 
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Patentees. 


Wells,  Lee 

West,  Amoni 

Wheeler,  Hiram  F. 
Wheeler,  Ira. .. .    , 
Wheeler,  John  R. 
Whitcomb,  T.  N.  A  J. 
White,  John  J, 
Whitehou3e,  Turner, 
Whitson,  Thomas. . , 
Whittier,  David 
Wilcox,  Philip, 
Wilder,  Luke 
Williams,  Elijah 
Williamson,  Peregrine^ 

Wilson,  Robert « 

W i Ison,  William  .y 

Windle,  H.  C.^Gillot,  A  S.  Morris, 

Wode,Ge(H^e  W.  .^ , 

Woodbury,  Nathaniel 

Woodcrnft,  Bennet 

Woodside,  Ellbridge  Q 

Wbone,  Godfrey 

^^Wright,  Joseph,  assignee  of  D.  C. 

Stone. 

Wright,  Lemuel  W 

Wright,  Thomas 

Wright  A  Wilder... 

Wyman,  James 

Yale,  L.,  S.  W.  Stimson,  A  N.  Stim- 

son. 

Yates,  John  C 

Yerkes,  Richard  E 

ZoUickofier,  William 


Inventions  or  discoveries 


4isc 


for. 


Casks,  cutting  )\eM 
Thrashing  grain . . . 
Spinning  mjtchine,  domestic. 

Cutting  j^iftiss,  Ac 

Water-wheel 

Wat«Siwwheel 

fe  preserver,  safety 

door 

Flues  of  open  fireplaces 

Piston  for  pumps,  working  ., 
Cooking  stove,  construction. 

Forges,  backs 

Leaching  ashes.... 

Com  eradicator 

Lock,  door,  Ac 

Door  spring 

Pen,  metallic 

Powder 

Bedstead,  sofa,  sliding 

Crimping  leather 

Calico,  dbc,  printing .< 

Springs,  carriage 

Calico,  &c.,  printing 

Axes,  manufacturing , 


Cls 


Bleaching  cotton,  &c 

Corn  shelling ., 

Steam  engine,  rotary 

Staves  for  barrels,  jointing 
Thrashing  grain 


Saw  mill,  without  saw  gate 

Spinning  fliers  and  spindles,  &c. 
Eating  hides 


XIV. 

I. 

III. 
I. 

XI. 
XI. 

VII. 

II. 

V. 

XL 

V. 

II. 

IV. 

XX. 

IL 

U. 

XVIU. 

XIX. 

XVII. 

XVI. 

in. 

X. 

III. 
n. 

in. 
I. 

VL 
XIV 

I. 

XIV. 

in. 

XVI. 


Alphabetical  list  of  patents  for  designs  that  have  expired  during  the 

year  1852. 


Patentees, 


At  wood,  Anson,  assignor  to  Benjamin  Starbuck 

Bristol,  Albert  G 

Fulton,  Calvin,  assignor  to  John  M.  French. , 

Hine,  Charles  S 

Jackson,  William  A  Nathan  H 

Joelin,  Gilman 

Low,  AddisoiT,  assignor  to  John  S.  Leake  A  Francis  S.  Low.. 

Low,  Addison,  assignor  to  Ralhbone  A  Co 

Miller,  William  L ,.. 

Mills,  Clark ,.., 

Penniman,  Ellijah  P 

Ransom,  Sansom  H 

Ripley,  Ezra,  assignor  to  Ira  Jagger,  William  B.  Treadwell, 

and  John  S.  Perry. 
Ripley,  Elzra,  assignor  to  E.  Johnson,  G.  Geer,  A  W.  B.  Cox.  . 
Ripley,  Ezra,  assignor  to  Peter  Low,  John  P.  Chollar,  A  Eber 

Jones. 

Root,  David ;.. 

Slane,  P.  F 

Stanley,  Henry • 


Designs. 


Stoves. 

Stoves. 

Stove  plate. 

Stoves. 

Parlor  grate. 

Stand  for  globes,  du:. 

Stoves. 

Umbrella  stands. 

Bust  of  J.  C.  Calhoun. 

Stoves. 

Stoves.     ' 

Stoves. 

Stoves. 
^  oves. 

Stoves. 
Lamps. 
Stove. 


tripoii. 
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VI. 


INVENTIONS  AND  CLAIMS 


FOR  THE  YEAR  1862.  . 


Oom         00 


9>  X  9>  Oi 


9)  0>        ^  0>  O) 


ss- 


No.  8622. — Improvement  in  Ventilating  Railroad  Cars. 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  employment  of  the  shaft,  O,  sliding  boxes,  g^  and  the  springs,  K ; 
the  whole  operating  in  combination  with  the  pulleys,  R,  T,  in  the  man- 
ner and  for  the  purpose  herein  set  forth.  

NOBLE  P.  BARNUM. 
LEWELLYN  WHITNEY. 

No.  8623. — Improvement  in  Carriage  Hubs. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  combination  of  the  conical  bearing  point,  F,  (fig.  2,)  the  female 
centre  or  step,  D,  the  thimble,  N,  rollers,  M,  and  flange,  L,  arranged  in 
the  manner  substantially  as  described,  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 

SAM'L  P.  BARRY 

No.  862L^ Improvement  in  the  Construction  of  Bridges. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  improved  construction  of  bridges, 
what  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  which  I  desire  to  secure  by  letters  pat- 
ent, is  the  combination  of  th6  tension  rods,  c,  connecting  the  foot  of  each 
strut  with  each  end  of  the  stretcher,  substantially  as  described,  by  which 
an  independent  support  is  given  to  the  strut  carried  back  directly  to  the 
abutment,  while  at  the  same  time  no  lateral  force  or  strain  is  brought  upon 
the  abutment,  as  herein  fully  set  forth. 

WENDEL  BOLLiMAN. 

No.  8625. — Improvement  in  mode  of  Covering  Cheeses. 

I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  the 
spring  cylinder  with  cleats,  and  open  at  the  side,  in  combination  with  the 
framed  stool,  with  circular  opening,  to  admit  and  hold  the  cylinder  within 
the  sack  while  the  cheese  shall  be  passed  through;  all  as  herein  described, 
and  for  the  purposes  stated. 

UPSON  BUSHNELL. 
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^  No.  8626.— Improvemeni  in  Locks  for  Carriage  Curtains. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  constructing  or  manufacturing  of  coach  curtain  locks,  each  con- 
sisting of  a  polygonal  knob,  and  an  eyelet  having  a  polygonal  central  ap. 
erture  of  corresponding  form  and  siae,  so  that  at  certain  relative  positions 
the  knob  head  will  pass  freely  through  the  eyelet,  while  in  other  rel- 
ative positions  the  knob  cannot  pass  through  the  eyelet,  on  account  of  the 
prominence  of  its  angles. 

I  also  claim  attaching  the  knobs  and  eyelets  to  the  articles  which  are 
to  be  thereby  connected  in  such  relative  positions  that  the  knob-head 
cannot  be  made  to  pass  through  the  eyelet,  either  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
necting or  disconnecting,  unless  the  eyelet  or  knob  is  turned  from  its 
ordinary  and  proper  position ;  both  the  knob  and  eyelet  being  constructed 
-    in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  herein  described. 

GEORGE  COOK. 

No.  8627.— Machifie  for  turning  up  tlie  edges  of  Sheet  Metal  Disks. 

I  do  not  claim  as  my  invention  the  use  of  cylindric  rollers,  for  either 
bending  or  heeding  circular  tin-plate,  when  held  between  and  rotated  by 
holders  or  gripers;  but  what  1  do  claim  is  the  employment  of  the  spher- 
ical segmental  bending  roller,  K,  in  connexion  with  the  conic  frusirum 
roller,  a,  to  operate  together,  and  so  as  to  enable  me  either  to  turn  down 
the  flanch  at  a  right,  acute,  or  obtuse  angle,  all  essentially  as  specified, 
and  at  the  same  time  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  having  several  sets 
of  holders  or  gripers  to  bend  the  tin-glate  against,  as  heretofore  prac- 
tised. 

•  .  J.  F.  FLANDERS. 

*»  No.  8628. — Improvement  in  Clover  Harvesters. 

Having  thifc  described  my  improvements  in  the  clover-head  harvester, 
what  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
lateral  projection,  J,  whose  ends  are  fitted  mto  the  mortises,  or  recesses, 
K,  in  the  shanks  of  the  cutters,  D,  and  whose  upper  front  edges  are  made 
sharp;  said  projections  serving  the  two  fold  purpose  of  interlocking  with 
the  contiguous  cutters  and  acting  as  cutters  themselves,  as  described, 
for  severing  the  heads  from  the  stalks. 

MAHLON  GARRETSON. 

No.  8629. — Improved  Steam  and  Water  Gauge. 

What  I  claim  herein  as  my  invention,  and  desire  te  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  combination  of  the  elevated  glass  syphon,  containing  a  por- 
tion of  air.  above,  with  the  metallic  tubes,  containing  water,  below,  ar- 
ranged with  respect  to  each  other,  and  the  index,  as  herein  described,  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  or  indicating  the  height  of  the  water,  and  also 
the  pressure  of  the  steam,  in  steam-boilers,  at  an  elevation  above,  or  at 
the  desired  distance  therefrom. 

WM.  E.  GRIMES. 
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No.  8630. — Improvemetit  in  Camphene  Lamps.  * 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  constructing  lamps  with  a  lever  chamber,  M,  or  equivalent  receptacle 
thereto,  such  chamber  or  receptacle  being  connected  with  the  reservoir 
near  its  top  by  a  tube  or  passage,  N,  or  other  similar  communication,  sub- 
stantially in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 

R.  V.  DE  GUINON. 

No.  8631. — Improvement  in  tlve  manufacture  of  Railroad  Chairs. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  rolling  iron  plates,  for  railroad  chairs,  upon  rollers  so  constructed  that 
the  portions  intended  to  form  the  lips  of  the  chair  shall  have  a  greater 
thickness  than  the  rest  of  the  plate,  substantially  as  herein  set  forth. 

PETER  P.  R.  HAYDEN. 

No.  8632. — Improvements  in  Iron  Railings. 

I  do  not  claim  as  my  invention  any  of  the  pans  of  the  within  described 
railing,  nor  any  of  its  minor  combinations  separately  ;  but  I  do  claim  a 
combination  consisting  of  the  following  enumerated  parts,  viz  : 

The  top  rail,  with  its  notches  and  end  hooks ;  the  lower  rail,  with  its 
notches,  and  hooks,  and  groove ;  the  paling,  with  its  notches,  hooks, 
and  T's;  the  ports,  with  their  openings  for  the  ends  of  the  rails;  and  the 
key -bar,  by  which  the  rails,  ports,  and  paling  are  firmly  fastened  to- 
gether; the  whole  constructed  and  arranged  substantially  as  herein  de- 
scribed. 

GEO.  HESS. 

No.  8633. — Improvement  in  Daguerreotype  Pictures. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent' 
is  the  contracted  opening  to  the  mercury  bath,  and  the  separating  or  rais- 
ing the  plate  from  the  contractor  during  the  operation  of  mercurializing; 
thus  graduating  the  mercury  upon  the  plate,  producing  the  various  tints, 
and  gradually  blending  the  outer  edges  of  the  gauge. 

H.  E.  INSLEY. 

No.  8634. — Improvement  in  Wool-picking  Machines. 

I  do  not  claim  any  improvement  in  the  feeding-table,  ratchet  feed 
^roller,  main  picking  cylinder,  or  any  separate  parts  of  the  above  described 
machinery.  What  I  do  claim  as  new,  and  as  my  invention,  is  the  appli- 
cation and  use  of  the  comb  plate  to  the  upper  and  forward  edge  of  the 
shell,  when  combined  with  the  compound  shell,  (b  hold  the  comb-plate 
as  above  described;  the  several  parts  thereof  being  combined  for  the  pur* 
pose  aforesaid. 

And  1  claim  the  small  recess  just  below  the  upper  edge  of  the  shell 
for  the  purpose  described  and  set  forth. 

EDWARD  KELLOGG. 
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No.  8635.— Improvement  in  the  construciion  of  Shovels, 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  an  improvement  in  the  construction  of  the  common  shovel,  as  follows 
to  wit :  * 

First.  The  attachment  of  malleable  iron,  or  other  metal,  consisting  of 
the  lip,  the  flange,  and  the  socket,  and  the  mode  of  fastening  the  same 
to  the  blade,  as  hereinbefore  described. 

Second.  The  mode  of  fastening  the  lower  end  of  the  stock  of  the  han- 
dle, by  means  of  a  socket  and  single  strap,  with  the  ends  deflected  up- 
wards,  on  the  front  and  back  side  of  the  stock,  and  thus  connecting  the 
handle  with  the  blade  of  the  shovel. 

Third.  The  construction  of  the  upper  end  of  the  handle,  consisting  of 
the  socket,  the  ribs,  the  cylinder,  and  the  rivet;  and  the  mode  of  con- 
Becting  the  same  with  th^  u  j)per  end  of  the  stock,  by  means  of  the  socket 
as  substantially  and  fully  herein-before  set  forth.  * 

HIRAM  KIMBALL. 

No.  S636.— Improvements  in  Felting  Cloth. 

Having  thus  described  my  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  felted 
fabrics,  I  shall  state  my  claim  as  follows : 

I  do  not  claim  the  manufacture  of  felted  cloth  generally,  nor  do  I  claim 
the  use  of  flat  platens  in  felling  cloth  ;  but  what  I  do  claim,  and  desire 
to  have  secured  to  me  by  letters  patent,  is  the  felting  of  wool  or  other 
fibrous  materials  upon  a  wove^  or  netted  fabric,  substantially  as  herein- 
above  set  forth. 

And  1  also  claim  the  use  of  one  or  more  moving  platens,  having  a  re- 
ciprocating rectilinear  motion,  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the 
cloth  to  be  made,  over  one  or  more  stationary  platens,  in  combination  with 
the  endless  cloth  bands,  operated  substantially  as  described,  for  carrying 
forward  and  regulating  the  motion  of  the  material  while  under  the  action 
of  the  said  platens,  substantially  as  set  forth. 

JOSEPH  WEIGHT. 

No.  ^^yi .—Improvement  in  Breech-loading  Firearms. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent 
is  mounting  the  barrel  on  a  spindle  attached  to  or  projecting  from  the 
breech  piece,  so  that  the  barrel  can  be  turned  thereon,  to  carry  the  bore 
to  the  side  of  the  breech,  for  fhe  insertion  of  a  cartridge,  and  back,  to 
close  the  bore  against  the  breech-piece,  substantially  as  herein  described- 
but  this  I  only  claim  in  combination  with  the  stationary  breech  piece' 
provided  with  a  cutting  edge  at  the  side,  to  cut  ofi"  the  rear  end  of  the 
cartridge,  and  with  a  projection  at  top,  extending  over  the  barrel  and 
grooved  transversely,  to  receive  a  lip  from  the  barrel,  to  bind  the  barrel  to 
the  breech  piece,  to  resist  the  force  of  the  discharge, all  as  herein  described. 

RICHARD  S.  LAWRENCE. 

No.  8638.— '//nprtwem^n/  in  Feeding -rollers  in  Straw  cutters. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  improved  straw-cutter,  what  I  claim 
UiereiQ  as  my  invention,  and  for  which  1  desire  to  secure  letters  patent. 
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is  the  enlargement  of  the  knife  grooves,  n,  on  the  feeding  cylinder,  ia 
the  manner  apd  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 

NATHANIEL  NUCKOLLS. 

No.  8639. — Improvement  in  processes  of  Bleaching  Ivory. 

I  do  not  claim  the  bleaching  of  ivory  upon  a  frame  exposed  to  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  passing  through  glass  placed  above  the  same;  but  what  I  do 
claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  im- 
provement in  the  process  of  bleaching  ivory,  as  set  forth  in  the  specifica- 
tion ;  that  is  to  say,  the  raising  up  of  one  edge  of  the  piece  of  ivory  above 
the  plane  of  the  frame  which  supports  it,  and  sustaining  it  in  its  place, 
in  tl^e  manner  described. 

.      ULYSSES  PRATT. 

No.  8640. — Improvement  in  Pen  and  Pencil  Cases. 

1  do  not  claim  the  extension  case,  as  a  sliding  tube  working  in  a  case 
has  been  previously  invented ;  neither  do  I  claim  a  slide  case  for  both 
pen  and  pencil,  as  that  is  at  present  in  use.  But  what  1  claim  as  my  in- 
vention, and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  collar,  G,  encom- 
passing and  sliding  freely  on  the  pencil  tube,  E,  said  collar  having  a  slot 
or  recess  (g)  cut  through  it,  as  shown  and  described,  through  which  a 
spur  (e)  of  the  pencil  slide,  F,  may  pass;  by  which  arrangement  either 
the  pencil  slide,  F,  or  pen-holder,  H,  may  be  operated  without  interfering 
with  each  other;  the  collar  bein^  prevented  from  turning  on  the  pencil 
tube,  E,  by  means  of  the  spur  (h)  working  in  the  slot  (K)  in  the  slid- 
ing tube,  D,  and  also  by  which  arrangement  I  combine  the  extension 
case  with  the  slide  case,  for  both  pen  and  pencil,  substantially  as  set 
forth. 

JOHN  H.  RAUCH. 

No.  8641. — Improvement  in  Gold  Petis. 

-  What  I  claim  as  my  invention  and  improvement  in  the  gold  pen,  and 
desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  reducing  or  thinning  the  sides  of  the 
pen  at  a,  between  the  shoulder,  A,  and  split,  c;  whereby  the  advan- 
tages above  stated  are  fully  attained,  and  the  gold  pen  made  to  possess  the 
qualities  of  the  quill  pen. 

A.  WM.  RAPP. 

No.  8642. — Improved  Mechanical  Gold-beater. 

We  do  not  claim  the  hammer,  or  the  means  of  moving  or  actuating 
the  same ;  neither  do  we  claim  the  use  of  cams  to  move  the  mould.  But 
what  we  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent  of  the  United  States,  is — 

First.  We  claim  the  arrangement  and  application  of  the  vibrating  fork, 

f,  to  take  a  definite  amount  of  motion  from  the  vibrating  part,  g'',  of  the 
ammer,  for  the  purposes  and  as  described  and  shown. 
Second.  We  claim  liftinjj  the  "  mould,"  or  its  equivalent,  from  the  an- 
vil, and  simultaneously  or  subsequently  turning  the  same,  by  competent 
mechanical  means,  substantially  such  as  herein  described,  or  their  equiv- 
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alents;  so  that  it  is  replaced  with  the  slide  that  was  previously  on  the 
anvil,  exposed  to  the  blows  of  the  hammer. 

Third.  We  claim  the  arm,  nS  latch,  30,  levers,  o,  and  o«,  chains,  33, 
and  crank,  0%  or  their  equivalents,  in  combination  with  a  weighted  arm 
or  its  equivalent;  whereby  a  sudden  partial  rotation  is  given  to  the  shaft, 
0*,  and  then  the  lever,  0,  is  relumed  behind  the  latch,  30,  for  the  pur- 
pose and  as  described. 

Fourth.  We  claim,  in  combination,  the  lever,  7,  latch,  41,  cranks,  35, 
firame,  /,  and  links,  38,  or  their  equivalents,  whereby  the  "  mould,"  or 
its  equivalent,  is  lifted  from  the  anvil,  turned,  and  replaced  as  described. 

Filth.  We  claim  the  application  of  the  rollers,  71,  72,  73,  and  74,  or 
other  suitable  mechanical  means,  set  and  moving  at  right  angles  with 
each  other,  and  to  the  centre  of  the  cam  shaft,  to  take  and  communicate 
the  motion  given  by  a  properly  formed  groove,  or  bead,  in  or  on  tfte  face 
of  the  cam,  H,  to  the  mould,  so  as  to  place  it  in  the  proper  position  to 
receive  the  blows  of  the  hammer,  to  beat  each  successive  quarter  of  the 
mould,  as  described  and  shown. 

Sixth.  We  claim  moving:  the  mould,  or  its  equivalent,  over  areas  of 
different  size,  by  means  of  the  same  cam,  through  the  agency  of  me- 
chanical conirivances,  substantially  such  as  herein  described,  applied  to 
the  devices  which  transmit  motion  from  the  cam  to  the  mould. 

Seventh.  We  claim  the  arrangement  of  the  slides,  y  y\  rollers,  68, 
forks, 70,  with  the  cranks, tr*,tc», and  t;,i7',and  levers,  ir  and  ar, to  com- 
municate the  motion  given  by  the  cam,  H,  to  the  rollers,  71,  72,  73,  and 
74,  to  the  "mould,"  through  its  frame,  *,  substantially  as  described  and 
shown. 

Eighth.  We  claim  the  adjustable  fulcnim,  63,  and  slides,  r«,  in  com- 
bination with  the  levers,  w  and  x,  for  the  purposes  specified. 

Ninth.  We  claim  the  parallel  motion  bars,  w,  and  slotted  bar,  w«,in 
combination  with  the  slots,  46  and  47,  in  the  frame,  s,  whereby  the 
"  mould"  and  frame  has  a  free  motion,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  kept 
parallel  with  the  sides  of  the  anvil,  or  the  slotted  bar,  u'. 

Tenth.  We  claim  the  arrangement  of  the  forked  springs,  w*  and 
a:',  and  pins  58,  59,  and  62,  64,  or  their  equivalents,  as  applied  to  the 
purpose  of  returning  the  "  mould"  to  its  central  position,  when  com- 
mencing to  beat  each  quarter  of  the  "  mould,"  as  described  and  shown. 

ROBERT  B.  RUGGLES. 
LEMUEL  W.  SERRELL. 

No.  6643  — Improvement  in  TYucks  far  Locomotives. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  improved  truck,  what  I  claim  therein 
as  new,  and  which  I  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  joint  con- 
necting the  truck  with  the  boiler,  consisting  of  a  long  semi-cylindrical 
bearing,  and  an  adjustable  eccentric  for  putting  the  truck  in  line,  sub- 
stantially in  the  mauLer  and  for  the  purposes  set  forth. 

JOHN  L.  WHITE. 

No.  8644. — Improvement  in  Oast  Iron  Car  Wfteels. 

^     What  I  cl  lim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
casting  a  railioad  car  wheel,  with  a  chilled  rim  and  solid  undivided 
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hub,  connected  by  means  of  a  plate,  which  is  single  and  solid  at  certain 
parts,  so  that  imagiuciry  radial  lines  from  hub  to  rim  will  pass  through 
the  said  solid  parts,  and  double,  and  bent  in  opposite  directions,  between 
the  single  and  solid  parts,  and  wholly  or  partly  from  hub  to  rim,  substan- 
tially as  specified ;  the  whole  constituting  one  casting,  substantially  as 
and  for  the  purrK)se  specified. 

H.  W.  WOODRUFF. 

No.  8645. — Improvement  in  VeniHafing  Windows  for  Railroad  Cars. 

But  what  I  do  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  construction  and  arrangement  of  the  windows  of  a  car  or 
carriage,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth,  by  causing  the  parts 
of  the  window  to  stand  at  an  angle  outward,  when  closed,  and  opening 
inward  to  a  line  with  the  inside  of  the  car,  as  described,  whereby  I  in- 
sure ventilation,  without  the  annoyance  of  dust,  by  means  of  the  window 
alone,  without  the  addition  of  other  deflectors. 

HENRY  M.  PAINE. 

No.  8646. — Improvement  in  Machine  for  Scouring  Knives  and  Fhrks. 

I  claim  the  construction  of  this  machine,  composed  of  two  cylinder 
brushes,  with  their  peripheries  in  contact,  which  causes  the  friction  neces- 
sary for  scouring  or  polishing,  and  at  the  same  time  keeps  the  cylinder 
brushes,  which  do  the  work  of  polishing  or  scouring,  wet  with  the  pol- 
ishinir  substance  continually,  while  the  machine  is  in  motion,  by  im- 
mersing the  under  side  of  said  brushes  in  the  liquid,  as  they  revolve 
around  on  their  axes,  as  above  mentioned. 

CHRISTOPHER  AUMOCK. 

No.  8647. — Blind  and  Shutter  Operator, 

What  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  sliding  extension  rod,(/,  o',)  provided  with  the  bent  arm  or  hook, 
(e,)  groove,  (t,)  notch,  {k,)  and  tooth,  (j,)  as  described,  in  combination 
with  the  staple,  (rf,)  notch,  (/,)  and  serrated  neck,  (0,)  fitting  into  a  corres- 
ponding socket  in  the  plate,  (/?,)  whereby  the  shutter  or  blind  is  opened 
or  closed  by  manipulation  from  the  inside,  and  retained  in  position,  when 
opened,  by  the  fallen  bent  arm  in  the  staple,  and,  when  closed,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  the  bent  arm  into  the  notch,  (/;)  the  serrated  neck,  (0,) 
with  its  corresponding  socket  in  the  plate,  (p,)  preventing  the  bent  Mm 
from  being  dislodged  from  either  position  by  tampering  from  the  outside. 

JAMES  R.  CREIGHTON. 

No.  8648. — Improvement  in  Running  Gear  of  Carriages. 

I  do  not  claim  the  separate  use  of  one  segment  on  which  the  end  of 
the  perch  rests;  neither  do  I  claim  two  pivots  attached  to  the  body.  But 
what  I  do  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  placing  the  pivot  in  the  rear  of  the  forward  axle,  in  combination 
with  the  two  sets  of  segments  or  circles,  viz :  Segments  A  and  segments 
D,  seen  at  fig.  3,  or  their  equivalents,  substantially  as  above  described. 

GUS  rAVUS  L.  HAUSSKNECHT. 

'        9— OT    ' 
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No.  8649.— /m/>roremcn/  in  Apparatus  for  Cutting  the  pU^  of  Piled 

Fabrivs. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  ihe  method  of  connecting  the  cutter  (one  or  more)  with  the  carrier  by 
means  of  a  joint,  substantially  as  specified,  in  combination  with  the  guide 
*or  feeler,  (one  or  more,)  substantially  as  specified,  whereby  the  guide  or 
feeler  is  carried  down  to  determine  the  position  of  the  cutter  or  cutters 
before  it  er  they  begin  to  cut,  as  described. 

I  also  claim  connecting  the  cutter  or  cutters,  and  the  feeler  or  feelers, 
with  the  reciprocating  carriage  fey  means  of  a  spring;  joint,  substantially 
as  specified,  so  that  the  tension  of  the  spring,  or  its  equivalent,  shall 
draw  the  feeler  or  feelers  against  the  range  of  loops  to  be  cut,  to  insure 
the  proper  position  of  the  cutter  or  cutters  relatively  to  the  range  of  loops 
to  be  cut,  as  specified. 

And,  finally,  I  claim  the  method  of  operating  the  cutters  and  guides 
or  feelers  towards  and  from  the  face  of  the  cloth,  and  towards  and  from 
the  lay,  by  connecting  the  ways  on  which  the  carriage  runs,  by  arms, 
to  the  arms  of  a  rock  shaft,  and  to  two  inclined  rocking  joints,  substan- 
tially as  specified,  whether  the  rock  shaft  be  operated  by  the  means 
specified,  or  the  equivalents  thereof. 
^  .  JOHN  JOHNSON. 

*  No.  8650. — Improvement  in  Lanttms. 

What  1  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  combination  of  a  lantern  of  any  construction  with  the  additional 
appendage  herein  described  and  set  forth,  for  the  purpose  of  adapting  the 
same  to  be  carried  on  the  top  of  the  fore  arm,  and  of  keeping  it  in  an 
upright  position  thereon.  And  this  I  claim  whether  said  appendage  be 
constructed  in  ihe  particular  form  and  manner  set  forth,  or  in  any  other 
manner  whereby  the  same  object  is  accomplished  by  substantially  the 

same  means. 

-    PHILOS  BLAKE. 

No.  8651. — Improvement  in  Ornamental  Painting  on  Glass,  Sfc. 

What  I  claim  as  my  improvement  in  ornamenting  surfaces,  consists 
in  combining  with  the  process  of  painting  and  ornamenting  by  metallic 
foil,  that  of  corrugating  or  crimping  the  foil  so  as  to  impart  to  the  figure 
or  figures  a  power  of  reflecting  light,  so  as  to  produce  the  sparkling 
scintillated  appearance,  as  specified. 

JOHN  W.  BOWERS. 

No.  8652. — Improvement  in  Machims  for  Dressig  Stojie. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  making  the  upper  surface  of  the  ways  elastic,  substantially  as  de- 
scribed, in  combination  with  the  cutter  carriage,  constructed  and  oper- 
ating in  manner  substantially  as  specified,  and  for  the  purpose  described. 

I  also  claim  the  manner,  substantially  as  described,  of  mounting  the 
stone  carriage  on  wheeled  axles,  so  that  it  can  be  elevated  and  depressed  in 
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combination  with  the  feeding  platform  ninning  on  ways,  substantially 
as  described,  so  that  the  carriage  can  be  run  on  wheels  to  bring  stones 
to,  and  remove  them  from,  the  machine,  and  be  let  down  on  the  platform 
to  receive  the  feed  motion,  as  described. 

And,  finally,  I  claim  the  dogs  jointed  to,  and  in  combination  with,  the 
jointed  ;irms,  substantially  as  described,  so  that,  by  means  of  wedges  or 
their  equivalents,  the  block  of  stone  can  be  adjusted  and  secured  in 
place,  as  described. 

ALBERT  EAMES. 
No.  8653.— Improvement  in  the  Shakers  of  Winnmnng  Machines. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  method  of  moving  the  shaker  fingers  in  the  manner  and  for  the 
purpose  herein  set  forth. 

HENRY  FILBRUN. 

No.  8664. — Improved  ornnmental  connexion  of  the  parts  of  an  Iron  F^ce. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  improvements  in  manufacturing  fence, 
what  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  for  which  I  desire  letters  patent,  is  con- 
necting the  parts  of  a  wrought-iroa  fence  to  each  other  bycasting  iron  or- 
naments upon  them,  for  the  purpose  of  ornamenting  and  fastening  the 
parts  together,  substantially  in  the  manner  herein  described. 

HENRY  JENKINS. 

I 

No.  8655. — Improvements  in  Bevelling  Planes. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent 
is —  ^        ' 

First.  The  adjustable  gauge  bar,  (D,)  and  the  vertical  adjustable 
guide,  (C)  in  combination  with  the  double  faced  plane-stock,  all  con- 
siructed  and  relatively  arranged  as  herein  described. 

Second.  The  combination  of  the  guard-screws,  (E.)  guard  stock,  (F,) 
adjustable  guard,  (I,)  gauge-bar,  (I),)  vertical  guide,  (U,)  and  plane-stock, 
(A;)  the  whole  being  constructed  and  arranged  substanually  io  the 
manner  and  for  the  purpose  herein  set  forth. 

HARRISON  W.  LEWIS. 

No.  8656.— Improvement  in  Looms  for  Weaving  Piled  Fhbrics. 

Having  thus  described  my  invention  and  improvement  in  the  loom 
for  weaving  pile  fabrics,  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  it  is  not  my  in- 
tention  to  .claim  the  use  of  the  figuring  or  pile  wires  upon  which  the 
loops  or  pile  are  raised.  But  what  1  do  claim  to  have  invented,  and  desire 
to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is — 

First.  The  employment  on  each  side  of  the  loom  of  a  wing,  con- 
structed substantially  as  described,  when  mounted  upon  either  end  of 
the  lay  rock  shaft,  E,  moving  independent  thereof,  and  of  each  other 
and  vibrating  alternately  with  each  other,  in  the  arc  of  a  circle  scribed 
from  the  said  rock  shaft,  F,  and  upon  which  arc  mounted  the  ways,  I, 
of  the  pile  or  figuring  wires,  whereby  the  said  wire«  are  citried  rearward 
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to  be  reinserted  into  the  open  shed,  and  thence  forward  to  the  last  pick  of 
the  woof  or  weft,  as  described. 

Second.  1  also  claim  causing  the  wings  to  recede  to  carry  the  wires  to 
the  open  shed,  and  then  advatice  frontward  with  the  wire  to  the  woven 
pile  alternately  by  the  action  of  the  lay  itself,  each  wing  being  locked  to 
the  lay,  B,  at  the  proper  moment,  and  disengaged  therefrom  on  the  in- 
sertion of  the  wire  by  the  action  of  the  carved  lever,  /,  as  described. 

Third.  I  likewise  claim  pivoting  the  ways,  I,  of  each  wing,  and  fur- 
nishing the  inner  ends  thereof  with  arms,  s,  projecting  into  openings  in 
the  breast  beam,  C,  wliereby  the  ways,  with  the  figuring  wires,  are  made 
to  maintain  a  horizontal  position  during  the  vibration  of  the  wings  in 
the  arc  of  a  circle,  as  described. 

Fourth.  1  also  claim  providing  each  wing  with  a  holding  lever,  Z«, 
pivoted  to  the  frame  and  vibrating  with  the  motion  of  the  wing,  and 
locked  by  means  of  a  spring  plate,  C«,  and  pivoted  arm,  5,  actuated  by 
the  advance  motion  of  the  double  arms,  »,  t,  of  the  rockshafl,  h,  when 
the  wire  is  at  rest  in  the  warp,  whereby  the  wing  is  retained  steadily  in 
its  position  until  the  withdrawal  of  the  figuring  wire. 

Fifth.  I  also  claim  combining  the  intermediate  sliding  arm,  O*,  hori- 
zontal rods,  O*,  with  the  carrier,  n,  and  wire,  w,  whereby  the  middle  of 
the  latter  is  sustained  and  prevented  from  trembling  whilst  being  inserted 
and  withdrawn  from  the  web,  as  described. 

CHARLES  A.  MAXFIELD. 

No.  8G57. — Improvement  in  Machines  for  making  Sugar  Candy. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  making  candy  by  machinery,  substaniiallv  as  set  forth. 

BARTHOLOMEW  O'BRIEN. 

No.  8658.— Improvement  in  Apparatus  for  attaching  pieces  of  metal  to 

.    each  other  by  Castings. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  use  of  movable  jaws  attached  to  the  permanent  parts  of  the  flask, 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  steel  pivots  or  bearings  of  levers  and 
beams  of  platform-scales,  and  other  analogous  articles,  firmly  in  the  exact 
position  required  for  use,  while  the  fused  iron,  or  other  metal,  is  being 
poured  into  the  mould,  so  as  to  fix  them  securely  in  the  lever,  «fcc  ,  and 
so  ihat  the  movable  jaws  will  readily  yield  to  the  shrinkage  of  the  metal 
while  cooling,  and  prevent  any  injury  from  straining  any  of  the  parts, 
when  the  whole  is  constructed,  arranged,  and  fitted  to  operate,  substan- 
tially as  herein  described. 

HORATIO  B.  OSGOOD. 

\ 

/ 

No.  8659. — Improvement  in  Buckwheat  Pans, 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the. method  of  separating  the  hulls  from  the  kernels  of  buckwheat  by 
shaking  them  on  a  table  or  tables  made  slightly  concave  and  rough,  sub- 
slariiially  as  specified,  in  combination  with  a  current  or  currents  of  air 
blown  over  (Im  surface  of  such  table  or  tables  to  carry  off  the  hulls, 
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whilst  the  kernels  are  retained  or  held  back  by  the  form  of  the  surface 
of  the  table  or  tables j  as  specified. 

ALFRED  PLATT. 

No.  8660.— //nprf>»cmc«/  in  Machimry  for  Punching  Sheets  of  Metal. 

What  I  claim  as  my  improvement  is  the  combination  of  the  hinged 
flaps,  M,  M,  and  their  levers,  N,  N,  restoring  springs,  an4  tripping  studs, 
or  equivalent  mechanic  contrivances,  with  the  movable  carrriage,  F,  and 
the  punching  cylinders  or  mechanism ;  the  whole  being  arranged  and 
made  to  operate  substantially  as  herein-before  specified.  » 

SAMUEL  T.  SANFORD. 

No.  8661. — Improvement  in  Apparatus  for  Moulding  in  Flasks. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  parts,  and  combination  of  parts,  and 
operation  of  the  moulding  machine,  what  I  claim  therein  as  my  inveu- 
tion,  is  the  making  of  moulds  in  sand  by  the  alternate  motion  of  a  sifter; 
sliding  knife  to  cut  off  the  sand  when  the  flask  is  filled ;  press  and  mova- 
ble bed,  connected  with,  and  worked  by,  the  continuous  motion  of  a' 
single  shaft,  substantially  as  described  in  this  specification. 

I  do  not  claim  the  sifter  or  press  as  my  invention. 

I  also  claim  ns  my  invention  the  moving,  stopping,  and  starting  of  the 
bed  to  and  from  the  points  where  the  operation  of  sifting,  filling,  and 
pressing  the  sand  is  done,  by  the  continuous  rotary  motion  of  a  single 
fchaft,  substantially  as  described  in  this  specification. 

I  also  claim  the  method  of  striking  the  surplus  sand  from  the  top  of 
the  flask  after  the  curb  is  removed,  by  means  of  a  self  adjusting  bar  or 
knife,  substantially  as  described  and  set  f>rth  in  this  specification 

EDWARD  SATTERLEE. 

No.  8662  —Improvement  in  Metallic  Heddlcs, 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
^is  casting  the  eye  on  the  wire  which  constitutes  the  heddle,  harness' 
•or  heald,  through  which  the  warp  passes,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  pur- 
pose set  forth,  producing  a  heddle  much  superior  to  any  other  known  or 
used,  and  which  will  remove  many  of  the  difficulties  heretofore  experi- 
enced in  the  use  of  the  common  twisted  wire  heddle. 

JACOB  SENNEFF. 

« 

No.  8663. — Improvement  in  Ihaming  Prisms,  S^c, 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  prismatic  lathe  herein  described,  consisting  essentially  of  a  rotating 
cutting  instrument,  whose  cutters  in  rotating  combine  to  describe  a  figure 
whose  longitudinal  sections  are  counterpans  of  the  outline  of  the  longi- 
tudinal  sections  of  the  figure  to  be  produced,  and  of  a  carriage  to  hold 
the  block  in  such  a  position  that  its  axis  is  always  parallel  with  tha<  of 
the  cutting  instrument,  and  at  the  same  time  to  move  it  transversely  to 
the  same  for  the  purpose  described,  and  allow  it  to  be  turned  on  its  axis 
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at  pleasure  aird  to  be  held  from  turning  while  being  acted  upon  by  tbo  . 

cutters. 

ALLEN  SHRRWOOD. 

AVERY  BABBITT. 
No.  S66A.—Impravem€ni  in  Machines  for  splitting  Ratan. 

Having  ihtis  fully  described  my  invention,  1  will  now  state  what  I 
claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent 

1  claim  the  employmeni,  in  combination  with  the  cutters  for  splitting 
off  the  8lrand,oftiBed  rollers,  or  their  equivalents,  1, 1,  having  grooves  of 
the  form  of  an  angle  or  certain  of  the  sides  of  a  polygon,  of  which  the 
edge  or  edges  of  the  knife  or  knives  form  another  side  or  other  sides, 
substantially  as  and  for  the  purpose  herein  described. 

^  JOSEPH  SAWYER. 

No.  S6(J5.—Imj)rovcd process  of  Mashing  Maize. 

Now,  what  1  claim  as  my  invention  and  improvement  in  the  brewing 
and  distilling  business,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  above 
specified  preparation  and  boiling  of  the  corn  for  brewing  and  distilling, 
boiling  it  to  a  jelly  before  the  mall  or  rye  is  mashed  into  it,  giving  a 
much  larger  than  the  usual  yield  from  cheaper  material,  by  enabling  me 
to  use  one-half  to  two  thirds  corn  for  beer,  ale,  and  porter,  and  to  make 
nineteen  qnarts  of  whiskey  from  fc.ixty  pounds  of  corn,  (including  the 
usual  quantity  of  malt  only,  and  no  rye,)  and  twenty-oue  quarts  with 
rye.a,spec,fied.  FRED'K  SEITZ. 

No.  8666.— Improvement  in  Planing  Machines. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  invention,  I  would  state  that  I  am 
aware  that  the  stocks  and  cutters  of  planing  machines  have  been  made 
to  yield  upon  an  axle,  the  centre  of  which  is  in  line  with  the  cutiiiig 
edge  of  the  knife.  This  I  do  not  claim.  But  what  I  do  claim,  and  de- 
fire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  hanging  the  stock  at  a  line  above  the 
edge  of  the  cutter  to  a  spring  or  weighted  lever  in  the  manner  described, 
•  in  combination  with  the  resting  of  the  froitt  part  of  the  stock  upn  a  fixed 
surface,  so  that  when  the  back  part  of  the  stock  is  made  to  rise,  the  whole 
stock  is  thrown  forward  and  upward,  thus  keeping  the  edge  of  the  cut- 
ter at  the  same  level,  notwithstanding  the  change  in  its  angle  with  the 

^^^'  G.  W.  TOLHURST. 

No.  8667. — Improvement  in  Grain  Harvesters. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  invention,  what  1  claim  as  new,  and 
desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  constructing  the  reel  with  hinged  or 
jointed  slats,  having  teeth  projecting  from  them,  whereby  the  grain  it 
more  effectually  collected,  rai^^ed,  and  drawn  into  the  action  of  the  cut- 
ters, substantially  as  described. 

I  also  claim  the  combination  of  the  teeih  with  ihe  sliding  platform, 
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which  teeth  rise  and  fall  at  the  desired  time,  alternately  anesting  and 
releasing  the  cut  grain,  whereby  the  reciprocating  motion  of  the  platform 
will  keep  the  cut  grain  straight  and  constantly  moving  on  the  platfjrm 
towards  the  trough,  substantially  as  described. 

THOS.  VAN  FOSSEN. 


No.  8668. — Improvement  in  Canal  Locks. 

What  I  claim  as  my  inventioil,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  causing  the  weight  of  the  descending  boat  to  act  as  a  supplying  power 
to  the  higher  level  by  the  use  of  plungers  or  floats,  (any  number,)  fitting 
in  suitable  chambers,  provided  with  appropriate  passages,  and  communi- 
cating with  the  higher  and  lower  levels  for  operation,  in  the  manner  es- 
sentially ns  shown  and  described. 

/  W.  W.  VIRDIN. 

No.  8669. — Improvement  in  Spring  Mattresses.    . 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  my  invention,  what  I  claim 
therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  method  here- 
in described  of  securing  the  springs  of  spring  mattresses  to  the  frame  and 
to  each  other,  so  as  to  leave  the  tops  of  the  springs  free  to  play  or  yield 
to  any  pressure,  viz:  by  connecting  them  together  by  a  riveted  leather 
hinge,  and  allowing  the  longitudinal  and  cross  pieces  of  the  frame  to 
pass  through  a  slot  in  said  leather  hinges,  the  whole  being  combined 
and  arranged  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  set  f  )rth. 

JOHN  WATERS.    " 

No.  8670. — Improvement  in  Mill  for  grinding  Quartz.  ' 

Having  thus  described  my  mill  for  reducing  gold  quartz  rocks  to  a 
powder  or  flour,  what  I  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  combination  of  the  chilled  hollow  cylinder,  R« ,  and  nut,  S,of 
the  form  represented,  and  the  grooved  chilled  rings,  VV,  E»,  and  horizon- 
tal circular  channelled  chilled  ring  plates,  R,  X,  with  the  grooved  con- 
cave, E,  and  runner,  T^  for  breaking,  pulverizing,  and  powdering  gold 
qaartz  rock,  the  said  chilled  rings  and  plates  being  arranged  and  operat- 
ing in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  herein  fully  set  forth. 

H.  BLASDELL. 

No.  867L — Improvement  in  Oittms. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  application  to  dashers,  forchurns,of  floats  that  shall  close  together 
at  their  appointed  place  when  pressed  downwards  through  the  cream  or 
milk  through  narrow  spaces,  and  open  again  when  raised  from  the 
bottom,  claiming  the  right  of  composing  the  dasher  of  any  materials,  and 
in  any  combination  of  the  above  described  parts,  so  as  substantially  to 
produce  the  same  effects. 

EDWLN  B.  CLEMENT. 
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« 

No.  8672. — ImproveirCent  in  inachxnes  for  Drilling  Stone. 

'Having  thus  described  my  improved  drilling  machine}  I  shall  state  my 
claim  as  follows  : 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  have  secured  to  me  by 
letters  patent,  is— 

First.  Driving  the  drill  forward  and  back  by  adjustable  wheels,  be- 
tween the  edges  of  which  the  drill  shaft  is  placed,  substantially  as  above 
described. 

Second.  I  claim  turning  the  drill  by  placing  said  wheels  at  an  angle 
to  each  other,  substantially  as  herein-abqj^e  described. 

Third.  I  claim  feeding  the  drill  forward,  as  the  hole  is  deepened  by 
making  the  bearing  surface  of  the  wheels  which  drive  the  drill  in  of 
greater  length  than  that  of  the  other  wheels. 

I  1         HENRY  GOULDING. 

No.  8673  — Improvement  in  Washing  Machines. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature,  construction,  and  operation  of 
my  improved  washing  machine,  whall  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire 
to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is — 

1.  The  method  of  hanging  and  operating  the  plunger  by  means  of 
the  shackles,  (/,/,)  and  the  heavy  counterpoise  haudle,  (d,)  as  describ- 


ed. 


1 


JOHN  McLaughlin. 


No.  8674. — Improvement  in  Hand  Printing  Presses. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  want  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  tympan  plate  of  a  printing  hand  press,  removable  by  hinges  and 
counterbalanced,  together  with  the  manner  of  holding  the  tympan  plate 
in  its  position,  (when  lowered  down,)  for  the  purpose  of  its  resisting  ef- 
fectually the  pressure  exercised  from  below,  substantially  as  described. 

HENRY  MOESER. 

r 

No.  6675. — Improvement  in  Spinning  Machinery.  ' 

The  principle  of  our  invention  is  also  applicable  to  the  warp  throstle 
frame,  and  it  is  intended  to  apply  to  the  open  or  leg  flier,  whose  driving 
whirl  is  situated  below  its  legs,  and  in  such  a  flier  we  do  not  claim  to 
arrange  the  whirl  below  the  nose  of  the  flier. 

But  what  we  do  claim  as  our  improvement,  is  the  arrangement  of  the 
whirl  at  the  base  of  the  flier,  in  combination  with  making  the  said  whirl, 
and  ti.e  bearing  on  which  the  whirl  is  placed  and  rotates,  with  a  passage 
through  them  large  enongh  to  allow  the  bobbin  to  play  within  the  same, 
and  up  and  down  between  the  flier  legj?,  substantially  in  manner  and 
for  the  purpose  as  specified- 

OLIVER  PEARL. 
HENRY  P.  CHANDLER. 
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No.  ^^1^. ^Improvement  in  Self- sharpening  Grindstone. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  combination  of  a  grindstone  with  a  self  acting  picker,  by  which 
the  grindstone  is  sharpened  by  its  motion  or  power,  as  herein  described, 
or  in  any  other  manner,  substanually  the  same.^  pENNABECKER. 

No.  B^ll .—Improvement  in  Nail  Machines. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
in  the  making  of  wrought  nails,  is  the  employment  of  the  cutter  for  cut- 
tine  wedge  formed  pieces  from  a  previously  rolled  plate  of  equal,  or  nearly 
equal  thickness,  substantially  as  described,  preparatory  to,  and  lu  com- 
binalion  with  the. moulding  dies,  which  receive  the  cut  pieces  by  suita- 
ble conveying  apparatus  from  the  cutters,  and  mould  them  to  the  re- 
quired form  by  pressure,  substantially  as  specified,  so  as  to  give  the 
form  by  spreading  the  metal  between  the  dies  instead  6f  by  elongation, 
as  heretofore  practised  when  making  nails  from  cut  blanks. 

I  also  claim  the  vibrating  cutter  and  the  faces  or  dies  for  confining 
and  compressing  the  nails  arranged  on  both  sides  of  the  said  cutter,  sub- 
stantially as  described,  when  this  is  combined  with  the  two  stationary 
cutters,  having  a  space  between  the  two,  through  which  the  rod  or  plate 
ofiron'is  fed,  substantially  as  described.  ^    ^    REYNOLDS. 

No.  8678. — Improvement  in  Brick  Kilns. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  improvement,  what  I  claim  therein 
as  new,  and  for  which  I  desire  to  secure  letters  patent,  is  forming  air 
arches  or  openings  in  the  kiln  between  the  fire-beds,  with  lateral  open- 
ines  therein,  through  which  a  sufficient  amount  of  air  can  be  supplied 
equably  to  all  parts  of  the  fire-bed  at  the  same  time,  substanlially  as 
herein  described.  .  WILLIAM  LINTON. 

No.  S670.— Improved  cast  and  wrought  metal  Blind. 

I  do  not  claim  the  combining  cast  and  wrought  iron;  nor  do  I  claim  to 
be  the  first  to  have  cast  metal  round  cold  metal  and  joining  the  same  by 
that  means.  But  what  1  do  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
•atent,  is  producing  a  new  product  or  article  of  manufacture  for  shutters, 
doors,  (kc,  whereby  1  am  enabled  to  use  wrought  iron  slats,  and  prevent 
the  contraction  of  the  metal,  in  cooling,  from  warping  the  same  by  castmg 
the  lop,  centre,  and  bottom  plates  separate  and  distinct  frona  the  Mde 
plates,  and  running  the  side  plates  to  the  slats  and  plates,  substantially 
as  herein  set  forth.  ROBERT  WHITE. 
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No.  8680.— Improvement  in  Piano  Forte  AcAon. 


I  therefore  claim  in  the  uprig/U  or  piccolo  mano  forte  action,  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  back  catch  lever,  L,  in  front  of  the  back  catch,  and  so 
that  the  rear  side  of  the  bearer  shall  operate  in  connexion  with  the  front 
side  of  the  back  eaten.  ' 

GEORGE  BROWN. 

No.  8681. — Improvement  in  Sand  Paper  Holder. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  invention,  I  shall  state  my  claim  as 
follows :    '  ' 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  have  secured  to  me  by  let- 
ters  patent,  IS  the  implement  called  the  sand  pap^r  holder,  constructed  sub- 
stantially  as  above  described -that  is,  of  two  similar  pieces  of  wood,  wiih 
handles  at  the  ends,  the  inner  sides  flat  and  the  other  sides  rounded, 
joined  together  lengthwise  by  a  hinge  of  cloth  or  leather,  so  that  the  flat 
sides  can  be  brought  together;  the  outer  edges  of  the  flat  sides  having 
small  wire  pins  inserted  in  them,  by  which  the  sand-paper  is  held,  and 
the  two  pieces  being  held  together  xvhen  closed  by  dowels  in  one  of  the  ' 
nat  sides  entering  corresponding  holes  in  the  other  flat  side. 

AZEL  H.  COPELAND. 

No.  8682  —Improvement  in  Mill  Spindles. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  invention,  1  claim- 
First.     Unitinjr  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  spindle  by  means  of 

the  driving  chuck  or  key,  T,  made  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for 

the  purposes  herein  set  forth. 
Secondly.     I  do  not  claim  the  vibrating  centre,  L,  separately:  but  I  do 

claim  it  m  combination  with  the  driving  chuck  or  key,  T,  and  the  method 

herein  described  of  uniting  the  parts  of  the  spindle. 

EGUERT  T.  BUTLER. 

^  ffo.8(}S3.— Improvements  in  the  Ring  Spinner. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  is  the  combination  of  the  standard  or 
projection,  B,  with  the  ring  and  traveller,  substantially  in  manner  and  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  or  loosening  waste  from  the  latter,  as  specified 

GEORGE  H.  UODGE. 

No.  8(j8A.-Mechanism  for  operating  the  Relief  Valve  in  partially  con- 

^        densing  Engines. 

Having  thus  descril^ed  the  construction  and  operation  of  our  in'^ntion* 
what  ws  claim  thereirj  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
thea   angementanddombination  of  the  partial  esca^  or  relief  valve, 
VV   ,pUe,Z,reciprodatu.ghftingbox,Y,  connecting  rod,  I,  crank  le 
yer,  X,  and  lock  shaft,  T,  whereby  the  said  relief  vllve,  W«    is  actua- 

allowedtcT:"''^  "'^^  \'  open.ng  of  eitherof  theexhaust  v'a Ivesraad 
allowed  to  close  again,  as  herein  set  forth. 

WILLIAM  FEW. 
FRANCIS  ARMSTRONG. 
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,No.  8&85.— Improvement  in  Cooking  Ranges 
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Having  thus  described  my  improvement  in  cooking  ranges,  I  shall 
state  my  claims  as  follows  : 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  have  secured  to  me  by 
letters  pitent,  is  the  combination  of  the  pipes,  arranged  with  fire  spaces 
between  th?m,  with  the  hot  air  flues  and  diving  flues  of  the  brick  work 
on  the  back  and  side  of  the  oven,  by  which  hot  air  is  circulated  through 
the  oven  and  back  again  to  the  chamber  about  the  fire-pot,  and  so  on 
continuously;  this  hot  air  being  used  either  for  baking  or  forheaung  the 
apartments  of  the  house.  u     j      / 

Second.  I  claim  the  use  of  swing  doors,  arranged  one  on  each  side  of 
the  front  of  the  fire  pot,  serving  for  radiating  surfaces  in  connexion  with 
said  front  of  the  fire  pot  for  roasting  purposes,  and  to  admit  the  cold  air 
when  opened,  as  herein  above  described  and  set  forth.  o  a  yf^ 

.,  No.  &&S6.— Improvement  in  Water  Metres. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  combining  with  a  cylindrical  case,  such  as  herein  described,  and  pro- 
vided  with  induction  and  eduction  passages,  and  with  a  segmental  slop 
and  leather  cap  plate  for  packing,  substantially  as  described,  a  series  of 
hinged  segmental  pistons,  hinged  to  arms  projecting  from  a  central  shaft 
or  hub,  and  hinged  at  about  one-third  of  the  distance  from  their  inner 
ends,  so  that  when  thrown  open  their  outer  ends  shall  not  bind  against 
the  inner  periphery  of  the  cylinder,  and  when  closed  to  pass  the  segmen- 
tal stop  they  shall  be  sustained  by  a  rest  projecting  from  the  central 
shaft  or  its  equivalent,  having  a  space  between  them  and  the  shaft  and 
arms  for  the  free  flow  of  water  or  other  fluid  under  the  said  pistons  to 
admit  of  their  closing  freely;  the  whole  being  made  and  combined  sub- 
stantially in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  specified.  „,,c,„ 
'                                                               SAMUEL  HUSE. 

No.  6687. — Improved  Nail-plate  Feeder. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  wish  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 

is —  ,  •       •     u 

First.  The  giving  to  the  nail-plate  an  interrupted  rotary  motion,  in  tlie 
same  direction,  instead  of  the  reciprocating  partially  rotating  motion  in 
opposite  directions,  usually  given  to  said  plate;  and  this  1  claim  irrespec- 
tive of  the  mechanical  devices  by  which  said  motion  is  communicated. 

Secondly.  I  claim  the  combination  of  the  sectional  cog-wheel,  al- 
ways moving  in  the  same  direction,  with  the  cylindrical  cog  wheel,  hav- 
ing irregular  teeth  working  between  guides,  having  a  mouth  piece,  and 
with  the  springs  and  spring  plate,  or  their  equivalents,  by  means  of  which 
both  an  interrupted  rotary  and  a  rising  and  a  falling  motion  is  commu- 
nicated to  the  nail  plate. 

Thirdly.  I  claim  giving  a  continuous  forward  and  an  interrupted 
f.rward  and  backward  motion  to  the  nail  plate,  by  means  of  the  revolv- 
ing shaft,  screwed  tube,  cam,  and  guide  pin,  and  nut,  ir,  comt)ined  with 

each  other  substantially  as  herein  described.  

CALEB  ISBISTER. 
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No.  86S8.—Iniprovement  in  Iron  Railings. 


What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
IS  the  method  of  constructing  a  self-adjusting  and  fastening  fence,  by 
forming  the  posts  in  two  pieces,  substantially  such  as  herein  described, 
making  two  sides  of  one  part  of  the  post,  with  mortises  at  the  top  and 
near  the  bottom  for  the  reception  of  the  rails  and  the  other  piece  when 
in  place,  retaining  them  in  position. 

1  claim  the  tongues,  I,  I,  connecting  the  hollow  cap,  J,  provided  with" 
a  tongue,  K,  and  groove,  K,  with  the  uprights  or  panels,  b,  o,  said 
ongues  passing  between  the  rails,  and  with  the  cap,  J,  serving  as  a  hook 
to  sustain  the  uprights  or  panels. 

BENJAMIN  KRAFT. 

No.  8689.— Improvement  in  Railroad  Switches. 

Having  thus  described  the  nature  of  my  invention,  what  I  claim,  and 
desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  placing  the  tumbler,  figures  4  and  5, 
under  the  rails,  L  and  K,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ease  their  movement 
and  when  at  rest  operating  as  a  brace  or  key  to  retain  the  rails  in  place. 
/         .  ABRAHAM  S.  MILLKR. 

i 
r 

'No.  8690.— Improvements  in  Fire  Arms. 

Having  thus  described  my  improvement  in  fire-arms  f.)r  loading  at  the 
breech,  where  the  barrel  is  banded  or  secured  to  the  stock,  1  wish  it  to 
be  understood  that  I  make  no  claim  to  being  the  original  inventor  of  a 
fire  arm  or  gun  loaded  at  the  breech,  such  as  that  patented  in  France  to 
«R  ""^T'  of  Pans,  on  the  24th  of  November,  1834,  described  in 
«  Brevets  d'Inyention,  vol.  55,"  and  in  descrip.ions  of  olher  gnnTwhich 
are  loaded  at  the  breech,  patented  and  unpatented;  but  what  I  do  claim 
as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  dividing  the  stock  at 
th.  junction  of  the  barrel  and  breech,  and  mounting  the  barrel,  and  that 
pnno,,  of  the  stock  to  which  it  is  attached,  with  a  sheath  or  cise,  uoon 
a  long.iml.nal  bar  or  tongue  projecting  from  the  butt  of  the  stock,  as 
represenied  ir>  the  drawings,  whereby  the  stock  and  barrel  are  allowed 
lh!',?Il\'r'''T'"'/'"^'"  the  breech  for  inserung  the  cartridge  into  the 
'ogeiher  '    '  ""^  '"'"'"'^  '"^  ^"""^^^  ^y  ^  ^^^^^  to  coSfine  them 

CHAS.  V.  NICKERSON. 
No.  8691.— Improvement  in  Shingle  Machines.  ^ 

What  1  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  paJent 
IS  the  application  of  the  vibrating  rod  gauging  the  shingles.     The  shin' 
g  eblocks  are  laid  on  the  bench.  A,  and  arl  pressed  against  the  vibrating 
[hPM   .  T  *"'  u  "^^^^'^g^g^'-'f  the  centre  panel  of  the  knife-sash,  B: 
then  as  the  sash  moves  up  and  down,  the  shingles  are  cut  off  the  bll.ck 

ItLsure  to  .^Ii??h  '"''^'  "^'  '"l'  "^"'^^'""'  ^^''«  '^'  ^'«^k  can  be  turned 
at  leisure  to  suit  the  grain  ol  the  wood. 

,    /    \  ^   B.  PARKER. 


S.    Doc.  55. 

^0.  8692. — Improvements  in  Ships^  Davits. 
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I  do  not  claim  any  of  the  separate  parts  themselves;  but  I  do  claim  as 
new.  and  of  my  own  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent  of 
the  United  States,  the  application  of  the  socket,  d,  on  its  hinge,  5,  in 
combination  with  the  socket,  c,  and  davit,  e,  for  the  purposes  and  as 
described  and  shown. 

CHARLES  PERLEY. 

%        No.  8093. — Improvement  in  Neck-  Yokesi 

Having  thus  described  my  invention,  what  I  claim  therein  as  new, 
and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  combination  of  the  washers, 
C,  the  swivels,  B  or  E,  bolt,  a,  and  nut,  D,  with  the  ordinary  neck-yoke, 
arranged  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  herein  set  forth. 

JOHN  P.  PLATO. 

No  8694. — Improvement  in  Railroad  Switches. 

1  do  not  wish  or  intend  to  claim  the  placing  or  attaching  of  links, 
arms,  or  tumblers,  under  the  switch  rails  or  stay-bars,  for  the  purpo.^se  of 
carrying  them  over;  but  what  1  do  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is — 

First.  The  attaching  of  the  links  or  arms  to  the  stay-bar  or  switch- 
rails  and  superstructure,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  switch  rails 
against  the  undue  action  of  the  levers,  and  securing  them  in  a  perfect 
and  uniform  motion  when  acted  upon  by  the  levers,  also  to  act  as  a  stay 
or  lock  which  shall  effectually  hold  and  secure  the  switch  rails  in  every 
position,  substantially  as  set  forth. 

Second.  1  claim  a  combination  of  the  pivoted  levers,  B  and  B',  fur- 
nished with  peculiar  formed  ways,  A,  with  the  operative  shoe,  x,  so  con- 
structed and  arranged  that  the  switch-rails  are  moved  upward,  and  later- 
ally, in  manner  substantially  as  described. 

IRA  REYNOLDS. 

<  No.  8695. — Improvement  in  Windlasses. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention  in  the  above  described  press,  is  wind- 
ing the  rope  upon  a  screw  with  a  concave  score  between  the  threads,  that 
fits  the  rope  and  supports  it  in  its  proper  form,  thereby  lessening  the  wear 
of  the  rope  and  its  liability  to  be  broken  in  the  operation  of  pressing, 
when  the  said  screw  is  made  to  work  through  a  fixed  nut  so  as  to  always 
draw  the  rope  in  the  same  position,  substantially  as  described. 

i  \  A.  C.  SEMPLE. 

i 

!^      No.  86% — Improvement  in  Shears. 

I 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  making  the  pivot  and  the  hole  in  one  or  both  limbs  in  which  it  fits  of 
such  form,  as  exemplified  at  0,as  to  cause  the  edges  of  the  blades  to  be 
drawn  together  sideways  by  the  power  applied  in  cutting,  as  herein  fully 
set  forth.  \ 

JNO.  C.  SYMMES. 
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No.  8697. — Improvement  in  File-  Cviting  Machines. 
What  1  claim  as  my  invenlioD,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 


First.  The  travelling  and  revolving  elongated  elliptical  cam,  I,  in  com- 
binanon  with  the  connerting  rod,  l«,  or  its  equivalent,  communicating  a 
varying  amount  of  motion  to  the  rock  shaft,  which  moiion  is  conveyed, 
through  suitable  mechanism,  subsiantially  such  as  is  dpscribed,  to  the 
screw,  by  means  of  which  awarying  rale  of  travel  is  communicated  to 
the  chisel.  \ 

Second.  The  inclined  plane,  Or  its  equivalent,  in  combination  with  the 
jointed  chisel  stock,  or  iis  equivalent,  pressed  against  said  plane  by  the 
spring,  E«,  or  its  equivalent,  substantially  as  described. 

Third.  The  springs,  or  their  equivalents,  to  press  the  axis  of  the  stock 
into  the  scores  in  the  sliding  bar. 

Fourth.  The  springs,  or  slide  and  sprmgs,  whether  used  separately  or 
combined,  to  press  the  cross  against  the  pilhtrs,  so  that  the  file  may  re- 
main upon  the  bed  in  that  position  in  which  it  is  placed  by  one  stroke 
of  the  chisel  until  it  is  struck  again,  thereby  dispensing  with  the  roller 
heretofore  used  to  press  the  file  against  the  bed. 

JAMES  H.  THOMPSON. 

No.  8698. — Improvements  in  Machines  for  making  and  sizing  Paper. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
i»—  '  \ 

First.  The  application  of  the  endless  wire  web  in  combination  with, 
and  passing  round,  the  cylinder,  and  taking  the  pulp  up  from  the  vat 
and  carrying  it  forward,  and  submitting  it  to  the  action  of  the  dandy 
roller  and  pneumatic  trough,  taking  the  place  of  the  fixed  wire  web  and 
endless  felt  in  the  cylinder  machines  now  in  use,  and  the  wire  we^^upon 
which  the  pulp  flows  in  the  above  mentioned  Fourdrinier's  machinesv  I 
am  aware  that  a  somewhat  similar  combination  is  found  in  Millbumjs 
machine,  reported  in  the  Repertory  of  Patent  Inventions,  5th  series,  volV, 
9,  page  325,  dispensing  with  the  cylinder,  D ;  but  that  1  do  not  claim. 

Second.  I  claim  the  method  of  passing  the  paper  through  a  trough  of 
size  between  two  endless  felts  or  other  fabrics,  as  above  described,  thereby 
obtaining  a  perfect  and  uniform  saturation  of  the  paper,  and  protecting 
the  paper  from  all  injury  during  the  process  of  sizing  and  pressing. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  TURNER. 

No.  8699. — Improvement  in  Burglar  Alarms 

We  do  not  claim  the  clock  movement,  as  that  is  a  well  known  and  old 
invention;  neither  do  we  claim  the  lever,  K,for  the  purpose  of  operating 
upon  the  pallet,  F » .  But  what  we  do  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure 
by  letters  patent,  is  the  securing  of  the  lever,  K,  after  it  has  been  moved 
by  the  button,  M,  so  as  to  allow  the  pallets,  F,  F',  to  be  acted  upon  by 
the  escape-wheel,  D;  said  lever,  K,  being  secured  by  the  end  (m)  of  the 
lever,  N,  fitting  in  a  groove  or  recess  (o)  in  the  end  (J)  of  the  lever,  K, 
the  end  (m)  being  forced  into  the  groove  or  recess  (o)  by  the  spring,  (»,) 
substantially  as  shown  and  described. 

L.  J.  WORDEN. 

E.  H.  SPACE. 
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No.  8700. — Improvement  in  Hemp  Brakes. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  making  two  or  more  breaking  and  cleaning  cylinders  with  fixed  rods 
at  or  near  their  peripheries,  and  radial  plated  made  to  slide  radially,  (or 
some  of  them  fixed,)  operated  substantially  as  herein  described,  n  the 
spaces  between  the  rods,  substantially  as  described — the  two  or  more 
cylinders  being  geared  together  so  as  to  turn  with  equal  velocities,  and  so 
placed  that  in  their^  rotation  the  rods  and  plates  of  one  cylinder  shall 
come  opposite  to  those  of  the  other  cylinder,  for  the  purpose  and  in  the 
manner  substantially  as  set  forth. 

And  I  also  claim  the  combination  of  springs,  substantially  as  described,  * 
with  the  sliding  plates  of  the  cylinder  or  cylinders,  operated  substantially 
as  herein  described,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  plates  self  adapting 
to  the  material  introduced,  and  to  insure  its  being  properly  griped  and  held, 
so  as  to  admit  of  slipping  without  undue  strain  on  the  fibres,  as  described.  • 

LEWIS  S.  CHICHESTER. 

No.  8701. — Improvement  in  Grass  Burners. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  application  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  of  flame  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, using  for  that  purpose  the  above  described  machine,  or  any  other 
substantially  the  same,  which  will,  by  heat,  produce  the  intended  eflect. 

JNO.  A.  CRAIQ. 

No.  8702. — Improvement  in  Feeders  for  Planing' MUls. 

What  1  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  my  above- 
described  combination  of  a  bed-piece  with  the  springs,  lever,  connecting 
rod,  arm,  tumbler,  and  clicks,  and  its  grooves,  guides,  and  rack,  with  a 
movable  platform,  with  the  adjusting  levers  and  ratchets  for  the  produc- 
tion of  a  lateral  traverse  and  lost  motion,  with  its  adjustable  table,  ad-  ' 
justed  by  springs,  weights,  screws,  or  other  known  means,  with  its  head- 
wheels,  rollers,  vertical  ratchets,  and  balance  clicks,  and  of  a  frame  with 
its  pulley  and  half  wheel  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  or  receiving  mate- 
rial thereon;  the  whole  being  Constructed,  combined,  and  operating  as 
above  set  forth  and  described,  and  for  the  purposes  mentioned. 

I  JOHN  CUMBERLAND. 

No.  8703. — Improvement  in  Street- Sewers. 

Having  thus  described  the  nature  of  ray  invention,  and  the  manner 

in  which  it  operates,  what  I  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 

Npatent,  is  the  combination  of  the  basin,  C,  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the 

mplined  drain,  B,  and  at  the  side  of  the  sewer,  with  a  single  man- hole 

solaced  as  to  give  access  to  both  the  basin  and  sewer. 

WILLARD  DAY. 

No.  8704. — Improved  Door  Spring. 

Wo  do  n^ claim  the  straight  piece  of  steel  for  a  spring  as  new;  neither 
do  we  claim  having  the  spring  act  most  powerful  when  the  door  is  closed 
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as  new.  What  we  do  claim  as  new,  and  our  invention  or  improvement, 
and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patenj,  is  the  application  and  mechanical 
arrangement  of  a  curve  in  connexion  and  combination  with  a  spring  and 
rollers,  for  the  purpose  of  a  door  spring,  where  power  will  be  exerted 
move  strongly  when  the  door  is  closed  than  ^hen  open  entirely  or  par- 
tially, as  herein  described. 

HENRY  HOCHSTRASSER. 

ABRAHAM  MASSON. 

No.  8705. — Improvement  in  Gas  Purifying  Apparatm. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  purifying  the  gas  by  passing  it  through  a  mixture  of  equal  measures  of 
quick  lime  and  of  animal  charcoal,  in  the  same  retort  in  which  the  gas  is 
generated,  but  at  a  temperature  so  regulated  that  at  the  lowest  point,  or 
where  the  gas  enters  the  compo-iiion,  the  mass  is  at  a  low  red  heat,  and 
at  the  top,  01  where  it  leaves  the  composition,  the  heat  is  below  redness, 
substantially  in  the  manner  herein  set  lorth. 

ABRAM  LONGBOTTOM. 

No.  8706. — Improved  method  of  keeping  the  Valves  of  Oscillating  En- 
gines upon  their  Seats. 

What  I  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent  is:  I  claim  the  pressure  plugs, 
5,  or  their  equivalents,  acting  against  the  caps,  g,  or  their  equivalents,  in 
combination  with  the  steam  chest,  G,  valve,  e»,  and  valve  seat  or  seats, 
c,  vibrating  with  the  steam  cylinder;  said  plugs,  5,  operating  to  keep 
the  valve  or  valves  on  the  seal  or  seats  of  the  same,  as  described  and 

shown. 

\  EPH'M  MORRIS. 

No.  8707. — Improvement  in  Axletree  Arms. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention, "and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  constructing  metallic  arms  for  axletrees  with  sockets  and  ribs,  as  herein 
set  forth,  so  that  the  arm  can  be  attached  to  the  wooden  stock  or  body  of 
the  axletree  without  the  employment  of  the  hoops,  clips,  and  screw- 
bolts  heretofore  employed,  even  when  the  stock  is  as  small  as,  or  of  less 
diameter  than,  the  arm. 

DAVID  PHILIPS. 

No.  8708. — Improvement  in  Concentrated  Beer  Material. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  new  and  useful  preparation  of  matter  herein  described,  termed 
"  Zeilithoid." 

FRANZ  G.  REITSCH. 

No.  8709. — Improvement  in  Ships^  Blocks. 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  method  of  making  ships'  blocks,  by  placing  the  metal  straps  edge- 
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wise— that  is,  with  its  greatest  breadth  in  the  direction  of  the  plane  of  the 
axis  of  the  sheaves,  and  extending  from  the  sides  of  the  sheave  (o  the 
outside  of  the  cheeks,  substan'iully  as  specified -when  this  i«  combined 
with  the  attachment  of  the  cheeks,  in  segments,  to  the  wide  faces  of  the 
straps,  substantially  as  specified 

And  we  also  claim  making  the  cheeks  of  ships'  blocks  inlegments  of 
a  nng,  substantially  as  specified,  whereby  the  elongated  form  is  obtained 
by  simply  turning  in  a  common  lathe,  whilst  apertures  are  left  each  side 
of  the  straps  to  give  admission  for  cleaning  and  oiling,  and  for  checkiujT 
or  stoppmg  the  sheave,  as  fully  set  forth  above. 

WILLIAM  COLEMAN. 
STEPHEN  G.  COLEMAN. 

No.  SI \Q.— Improvement  in  Running  Gear  of  Railroad  Cars. 
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I  do  not  claim  the  grooved  inclined  wheels,  J,  J,  fitting  to  the  rails  in 
the  manner  described;  but  what  I  do  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire 
10  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  lower  truck  or  frame,  G,  G,  H,  H,  sup- 
^k'^^  "P«"  the  rails,  and  prevented  from  rising  by  grooved  inclined 
wheels,  J,  J,  J,  J,  fining  to  the  edge  of  the  rails,  and  connected  to  the 
tracks  and  body  of  the  car  by  series  of  links  and  rods,  substantially  such 
as  are  herein  described  and  represented  by  O,  P,  P,  M,  M,  N,  N,  K,  K, 
and  Q,  S,  S,  R,  R,  T,  T,  operating  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 

And  I  also  claim  the  forked  guards,  V,  provided  with  elastic  bands,  /,  /, 
and  attached  to  the  lower  truck,  G,  G,  H,  H,  so  as  to  move  up  and  down 
freely,  but  formed  so  as  to  t«ke  a  firm  bearing  or  rest  on  the  front  axle, 
or  any  stationary  part  of  the  front  truck,  when  brought  into  contact  with 
any  obstruction,  substantially  as  and  for  the  purpose  herein  set  forth. 

HENRY  DAVIS  TAYLOR. 

No.  8711. — Improvement  in  Running  Gear  of  Carriages. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  improved  running  gear  for  four- 
wheeled  carriages,  and  the  advantages  attained  by  the  same  over  all  others 
when  the  object  is  to  turn  in  as  small  a  space  as  possible,  without  running 
the  fore  wheels  under  the  body  of  the  carriage,  what  I  claim  as  new 
therein,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  combination  of  the 
segment  plate,  c,  and  the  perch,  c,  sliding  therein,  and  connected  with 
the  axles  as  described,  with  the  segment  plate,  A,  forming  a  part  of  f.he 
perch,  c,  and  the  plate,  «,  attached  to  the  perch-block  of  the  body,  and 
sliding  on  the  plate.  A,  in  connexion  with  the  rods,  a,  a,  by  which  the 
other  parts  are  regulated  and  governed  in  their  action,  c.^nstituiing  an 
arrangement  of  running  jjear,  constructed  substantially  as  in  the  manner 
herein  fully  set  forth  and  represented. 

C.  F.  VERLEGER. 
No.  8712. — Improved  Steering  Apparatus. 

Having  thus  described  my  improved  steering  apparatus,  what  I  claim 
therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  combiuation 
of  fast  and  moving  circular  racks  of  different  diameters,  with  correspond- 
10 — m 
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ing  planet-wheels  or  pinions,  connected  together  and  actuated  by  the 
hand-wheel,  as  herein  set  forth. 

NORMAN  W.  WHEELER. 

No.  8713. — Improvement  in  Bridges. 

Having  thus  described  the  whole  construction  of  the  bridge,  I  wish  it 
to  be  understood  that  I  do  not  claim  separately  as  new  the  mode  of  con- 
structing the  stringers,  by  splicing  and  secdring  planks  in  the  manner 
•et  forth  and  shown  ;  nor  yet  do  I  claim  separately  the  use  of  diagonal 
planking  crossed  in  layers,  as  described ;  nor  yet  again  do  I  claim  by 
itself  increasing  the  width  of  the  roadway  and  other  parts  of  the  bridge 
at  the  ends;  neither  the  mere  employment  of  side  guards  or  braces;  as 
all  these,  or  similar  devices  or  applications,  belong  to  common  carpentry, 
or  ordinary  bridge  building:  they,  however,  are  necessary  details,  or  con- 
tain principles  essential  to  the  construction  of  my  bridge,  involving  a 
combination  having  the  effects  and  advantages  specified.  But  what  1  do 
claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is — 

First.  The  combination  of  parts  constructed  and  arranged  as  described 
in  formation  of  a  wooden  tubular  suspension  bridge;  that  is,  the  several 
suspension  stringers,  D,  D,  of  catenary  form,  and  constructed  and  united 
in  pieces,  as  explained,  (the  outer  ends  of  the  extreme  stringers  being 
locked,  as  represented  in  the  back  stays;)  the  stringers,  H,  H,  and  I,  for 
constructioq  thereto  or  thereon  of  the  inclined  roof  made  of  diagonal 
planking;  the  roadway  stringers,  G,  G,  connected  by  suspension  rods  to 
D,  D,  and  H,  H;  the  direct  arch,  M,  united  by  suspension  rods,  and 
further  direct  arch,  N,  bearing  under  the  upper  stringers,  together  with 
the  transverse  floor  timbers  and  roadway;  the  bridge,  thus  constituted, 
being:  formed — that  is  its  stringers,  arches,  and  coverings — of  short  pieces 
of  wood,  united,  and  having  their  fibres  running  in  appropriate  directions, 
as  shown ;  and  the  bridge  being  in  form  wider  at  its  extremities,  gradu- 
ally narrowing  towards  the  centre,  by  which  combination  and  arrange- 
ment of  parts,  the  tensile  stren^jth  of  the  wood  in  the  suspension  stringers 
is  fully  employed,  vertical  and  lateral  vibration  are  reduced,  the  roof 
more  than  assists  towards  the  support  of  its  own  weight,  and  the  bridge 
may  be  extended  over  a  considerable  span. 

Second  The  continuous  angular  side  guards,  formed  by  fender  raves, 
P  P,  inclined  rafters,  Q,,  Q,,  diagonal  plank  covering,  R,  R,  and  exten- 
sions of  the  transverse  roadway  limbers,  O,  0;  the  said  side  guards  pro- 
jecting most,  and  being  of  greatest  extent,  at  the  extremities  of  the  bridge, 
gradually  diminishing  towards  the  centre;  and  the  specified  side  guards 
serving  not  only  as  braces  to  reduce  lateral  motion,  but  as  a  covered  x(^A- 
way,  and  to  break  the  effect  of  wind  upon  the  structure. 

AMMI  WHITE. 

•  •   .   ■ 

No.  8714. — Improvement  in  Shoe  Brushes, 

I  therefore  claim  as  my  invention  the  brush  as  constructed  substan- 
tially as  represented  in  figure  2,  and  as  above  described;  that  is  to  say, 
with  its  polishing  and  blacking  bristles  arranged  essentially  as  exhibited 
iu  the  said  figure,  and  as  above  explained. 

J.  J.  ADAMS. . 
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What  1  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  setfure  by  letters  patent, 
is— 

First.  The  making  swivels  with  a  central  spring  to  operate  at  both  its 
ends  against  the  knuckles  of  the  joints,  and  for  closing  the  openings,  sub- 
stantially as  described. 

Second.  In  combination  with  the  swivel  so  made,  I  claim  the  swivel 
joint,  made  substantially  as  described. 

SAMUEL  Y.  D.  ARROWSMITH. 

No.  S7\6.— Hose  Coupling. 

I  do  not  claim  as  my  invention  the  clasp  in  its  general  form,  or  as 
made  to  spring,  and  used  with  a  screw.  I  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by 
letters  patent,  ihe  clasp  of  the  particular  form  above  described,  having  a 
part  of  one  or  both  ends  extended  beyond  both  places  of  fastening,  so  as 
to  extend  the  contracting  pressure  directly  around  ihto  entire  circumfer- 
ence of  an  inserted  tube,  [see  drawing,  fig.  1st,  letter  5,]  which  extension 
I  claim  as  a  new  and  useful  improvement  on  all  clasps  or  bands  used  for 
coupling  hose  with  which  1  am  acquainted. 

ALBIGENCE  W.  GARY. 

No.  8717. — Improvement  in  Horse-power. 

Having  thus  described  my  improved  horsepower,  what  I  claim  therein 
as  especially  new,  and  for  which  1  solicit  leUers  patent,  is  the  method  of 
regulating  the  motion  by  means  of  a  brake,  worked  by  a  governor,  con- 
structed substantially  as  herein  described,  so  as  to  operate  the  brake  with 
a  force  which  increases  with  the  velocity  of  the  machine,  until  the  mo- 
tion is  checked,  and  then  instantly  release  the  brake,  so  that  no  unneces- 
sary labor  may  be  imposed  upon  the  animals  when  working  at  the  proper 
speed. 

MARTIN  HARRIS  CORNELL. 
No.  8718. — Improvement  in  Mills  for  Grinding  Quartz. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  crushing  and  grinding  mill  herein  described,  consisting  of  a  trough 
and  one  or  more  rotating  wheels,  the  actin?  surfaces  of  both  the  wheels 
and  trousfh  being  formed  as  herein  set  forth,  so  that  the  former  will  run 
in  the  latter  without  tendency  to  run  over  its  edges,  except  as  it  may  be 
influenced  by  centrifugal  force. 

1  also  claim  the  combination  of  a  double-ridged  wheel-rim  with  a 
trough  of  corresponding  form,  whereby  the  lumps  of  quartz,  or  other 
substance  being  ground,  are  grasped  by  the  wheel  in  its  rolling  between 
the  angular  groove  or  furrow  contained  between  the  two  ridges,  and,  being 
thus  prevented  from  escaping  laterally,  are  crushed  upon  the  ridge  of  the 
trough,  with  much  less  force,  and  greater  effect,  than  if  the  angular  action 
of  the  ridges  was  counteracted  by  the  embedding  of  the  lumps  to  be 
crushed  among  smaller  granular  and  pulverized  parades,  which  is  always 
the  case  when  the  concave  or  inner  aogle  is  below,  and  the  convex  or 
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outer  angle  above,  which  is  the  converse  of  the  combination  to  which 
this  claim  refers. 

1  likewise  claim  the  method  of  constructing  the  wheels  of  a  crushing 
and  grinding  mill  of  removable  sections,  substantially  in  the  manner  and 
for  the  purpose  herein  set  forth. 

SMITH  CRAM. 

No.  8719. — Improved  method  of  Pjrevenling  Collisions  on  Railroads. 

"What  I  claim  as  new  and  orii»inal,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  pat- 
ent, is  the  application  of  a  sound  gatherer,  with  an  ear  piece,  to  a  locomo- 
tive engine,  or  train  of  cars,  arranged  substantially  as  above  described; 
80  that  the  engineer,  or  another,  can  ascertain  by  sound  the  approach  of 
a  locomotive  or  train  in  time  to  prevent  collision. 

THOS.  A.  DAVIS. 

No.  8720. — Improvement  in  Grain  Harvesters. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is — 

First.  The  combination  of  the  grooved  cam,  M,  and  reciprocating 
lever,  K,  so  arranged  with  each  other  as  to  give  to  the  rake,  while  in  the 
act  of  clearing  the  platform  of  grain,  an  increased  rapidity  of  motion,  as 
compared  with  its  backward  movement. 

Second.  Controlling  the  motion  of  the  rake  by  means  of  the  combined 
action  of  the  band,  I,  ratchet,  i,  and  lever,  R,  as  set  forth. 

Third.  The  arrangement  of  the  double  eccentric,  [I,  for  equalizing 
the  power  of  the  spring,  m,  on  the  lever,  K,  in  the  manner  described. 

Fourth.  Forming  supports  for  the  vibrating  blade  or  sickle  by  the 
plates,/,/,/,  in  sections  separate  from  the  fingers,  to  prevent  choking, 
as  described  and  represented. 

BYRON  DENSMORE. 

No.  8721. — Improvement  in  Shovel  Ploughs. 

Having  now  described  my  invention,  I  will  state  what  I  claim  and  de- 
sire to  secure  by  letters  patent.  What  I  claim,  therefore,  is  the  use  of 
the  fulcrum  pin,  d,  and  adjusting  arrangement  of  the  pin,  c',  in  combi- 
nation with  the  beam  and  stock  of  a  plough,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating 
(he  dip  of  the  plough-share,  subsiaulially  as  set  forth. 

JAMES  H.  FORMAN. 

No.  8722. — Improvement  in  Railroad  Svntches. 

1  claim  the  system  of  levers,  lock  bolt,  and  springs  arranged  substan- 
tially as  herein  described,  in  such  manner  that  the  switches  are  always 
locked  securely  in  the  proper  position  for  the  direct  passage  of  a  train 
along  the  main  track,  unless  intentionally  unlocked  and  shifted  as  de- 
scribed, and,  when  shifted,  are  automatically  returned  to  their  position 
in  the  line  of  the  main  track  and  locked  there  as  soon  as  the  force  by 
which  they  were  shifted  is  withdrawn. 

In  combmation  with  the  above,  I  claim  the  system  of  jointed  levers, 
wedgebiocks,  slidingbar  dogs,  dog-lever,  and  hook  ended  bar,  or  their 
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equivalents,  acting  slbstantially  as  herein  described,  in  such  manner 
that  the  switch  is  shifted  automatically  to  permit  a  train  to  pass  from  a 
branch  of  the  main  track,  and  is  maintained  in  such  position  until  the 
last  car  has  passed  off  it,  when  it  returns  automatically  to  restore  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  main  track. 

AMOS  HODGE. 

No.  8723. — Improvement  in  Portable  Shower  Baths. 

Having  now  described  my  invention  and  its  operation,  I  will  proceed 
to  state  what  I  claim  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent: 

What  1  claim,  therefore,  is  the  use  of  the  box  or  tub  for  a  portable 
shower-bath,  made  in  two  halves,  in  combination  with  the  slide,  C, 
ieaves,  D,  D,  dec,  and  slides,  G,  G,  (kc,  substantially  as  set  forth. 

FERDINAND  HOLM. 
\ 
No.  8724. — Improvement  in  Grain  Harvesters. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  improvement,  what  I  claim  therein  as 
new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is — 

First.  Sustaining  the  rack  piece,  D,  in  the  manner  set  forth,  by  pro- 
jecting a  beam,  C,  from  the  frame  above  the  grass  and  behind  it,  to 
which  it  is  connected  by  the  rods,  E,  as  herein  fully  set  forth. 

And  in  combination  therewith,  1  claim  the  shield  plate,  G,  in  connex- 
ion with  the  beam,  C,  for  sustaining  the  rack  piece,  D,  substantially  in 
the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  above  described. 

WILLIAM  F.  KETCHUM. 

No.  8725. — Improvement  in  Apparatus  for  Regulating  and  Measuring 

tfie  Flow  of  Gas. 

Having  fully  described  my  invention,  I  will  proceed  to  state  what  I 
claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent:  I  do  not  claim  the 
indicating  apparatus  for  showing  the  quantity  of  gas  or  fluid  consumed 
in  a  given  time ;  nor  do  1  confine  myself  to  the  use  of  any  particular 
mode  of  ihdicatin?  it,  ns  it  may  be  performed  in  various  ways;  neither 
do  1  confine  myself  to  the  peculiar  form  of  clock  movement  or  mechan- 
ism for  giving  motion  to  the  disk,  F.     But  what  1  do  claim  is— 

First.  The  employment,  for  the  purpose  of  registering  the  flow  of 
gases  and  fluids  through  an  aperture,  of  a  disk,  F,  receiving  a  constant 
rotary  motion  at  a  unifctrm  speed,  and  giving  motion  to  a  wheel,  J,  in 
connexion  with  the  indicating  apparatus  and  the  cock,  B,  or  its  equiva- 
lent, in  the  manner  herein  described,  to  wit :  the  wheel,  J,  being  moved 
farther  from  or  iiearer  to  the  centre  of  the  disk,  as  the  cock  is  opened  or 
closed,  so  as  to 'govern  the  speed  of  the  wheel,  and,  consequently,  the 
indicators,  according  to  the  area  of  the  passage  through  which  the  gases 
or  fluids  are  passing. 

Second.  The  manner  of  stopping  the  clock  movement  when  the 
cock  or  faucet  is  shut  by  the  arm,  q,  on  the  spindle,  O,  being  operated 
by  the  wheel,  J,  and  the  lever,  p,  substantially  as  herein  shown. 

Third.  The  manner  of  closing  the  valve,  D,  and  shutting  off  the  gas 
or  fluid,  when  the  clock  is  run  down,  by  an  arm,  S,  and  spindle,  r, 
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operated  by  a  spring,  /,  and  held  hack  by  a  lever,  U,  stopped  by  suitable 
catches,  and  released  by  the  unwinding  of  the  main  spring,  substan- 
tially in  the  manner  herein  specilied. 

W.  B.  LEONARD. 

No.  8726. — Improvement  in  Governors. 

What  I  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  an  in- 
eline,  or  inclines,  between  a  hnb  and  cylinder  on  a  shaft,  in  combination 
with  a  resisting  spring,  or  its  equivalent,  whereby  the  motion  of  the  parts 
due  to  the  compression  of  the  spring,  or  its  equivalent,  by  the  inclines, 
produces  motion  to  regulate  the  power  in  proportion  to  the  resistance  as 
described. 

EPH'M.  MORRIS. 

No.  8727. — Improvements  in  Quartz  Crusher. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  my  invention,  what  I  claim 
therem  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  in  combination 
with  a  cylinder  containing  the  quartz,  (kc.,and  rotating  in  one  direction, 
for  the  purpose  of  loosening  up  the  material  to  be  ground  or  crushed,  the 
curved  arms  arranged  upon  a  shaft  therein,  rotating  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  catching,  carrying  up,  and  throwing  over  the  balls 
by  which  said  material  is  ground  or  crushed;  the  whole  being  arranged 
and  combined  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  herein  fully  set  forth. 

JAMES  H.  SWETT. 

No.  8728. — Improvement  in  Seed  Planters. 

I  do  not  dsiim,  exclusiv fly,  causing  the  distributing  wheel  (constructed 
with  cogs  or  teeth  as  described)  to  enter  the  body  of  the  hopper,  as  such 
has  already  been  done.  But  what  1  do  claim  as  my  invention,  and  de- 
sire to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  employment  of  a  slide,  D,  or  its 
equivalent,  through  which  the  distributing  wheel  works,  and  that,  by  be- 
ing movable,  operates  to  avoid  friction  of  the  wheel  upon  the  sides  of 
the  aperture,  (communicating  with  the  hopper,)  as  liable  to  be  produced 
by  the  [)lay  of  the  shaft  upon  which  the  distributing  wheel,  C,  is  hung, 
e:>sentially  as  herein  represented  and  specified. 

EDWARD  WICKS. 

No.  8729. — Improvement  in  processes  for  Dissolving  Gold. 

What  I  claim  now  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  separating  of  gold  from  its  ores,  sands,  or  mixtures,  in  suit- 
able apparatus,  by  the  use  of  free  chlorine  gas,  when  absorbed  by  wa- 
ter alone,  or  by  water  ifi  combination  with  an  alkali  or  an  alkaline, 
earthy  or  metallic  chloride,  containing  an  excess  of  chlorine,  as  set  forth 
in  the  specification. 

CHARLES  F.  SPICKER. 
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Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  my  invention,  and  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  its  parts,  what  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and 
desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  fixed  and  sliding  rubbers  upon 
the  adjacent  axles  of  a  railroad  car,  in  combination  with  the  intermedi- 
ate cog- wheels,  the  whole  arranged  and  operating  substantially  as  herein 
set  forth. 

BIRDSILL  HOLLY. 


No.  8731. — ImprovemeTit  in  Excavating  and  Dredging  Machines, 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  my  invention,  what  I  claim 
dierein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is — 

First.  So  arranging  the  frame  upon  which  the  endless  chain  carrying 
the  ploughs  and  buckets  is  supported  and  carried,  as  to  allow  said 
ploughs  and  buckets  to  work  outside  of  the  line  of  said  frame,  and 
thereby  to  sink  to  any  desired  depth  without  liability  of  the  frame  rest- 
ing upon  the  bank  to  be  removed,  and  limiting  the  depth  to  which  the 
cutters  may  sink,  as  herein  described. 

Second.  1  claim  so  connecting  the  machinery  for  raising  and  lower- 
ing the  frames  carrying  the  ploughs  and  buckets  with  the  driving  power 
of  the  machine,  that  the  buckets  may  be  lowered  automatically  in  such 
proportion  to  the  motions'of  the  other  parts  of  the  machine  as  the  charac- 
ter of  the  bottom  to  be  excavated  may  demand,  in  manner  and  for  the 
purpose  substantially  as  described. 

CALVIN  WILLEY,  Jr. 

No.  8732. — Improvement  in  construction  of  Grate  Bars  for  Furnaces, 

Having  thus  described  my  improvement  in  the  construction  of  bars 
of  grates  of  furnaces,  and  the  manner  of  arranging  them,  and  the  effect 
produced  by  the  use  of  the  same,  what  I  claim  as  new  and  of  my  inven- 
tion, and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  form  and  construction 
of  ihe  grate  bars  for  furnaces,  having  jogs,  a,  in  the  blade  of  the  bar.  A, 
extending  from  the  lower  line  or  edge  of  the  bar  up  to  the  level  of  the 
lower  line,  C,  of  the  extension  through  the  fire  front;  thereby  securing  the 
advantage  of  having  said  grate  bars  held  permanently  in  their  required  po- 
sition by  the  said  jogs  touching  each  other,  and  at  the  same  lime  leav- 
ing all  that  section  of  the  openin?s  above  the  jogs  free  for  the  admission 
of  a  poker  between  the  bars  to  remove  any  solid  matter  produced  from 
the  combustion  of  the  fuel. 

FRANCIS  ARMSTRONG. 

No.  8733. — Improvement  in  Pumps. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  combination  and  arrangement  of  the  two  barrels,  A  and  B,  and 
the  pistons,  E  and  F,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  water  shall  flow  down 
through  the  lower  barrel  and  up  through  the  upper  barrel,  thereby  ena- 
bling one  piston  to  act  in  descending,  and  the  other  in  ascending,  for 
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the  purpose  of  producing  a  constant  flow  of  waler^  substantially  in  the 
manner  herein  described. 

I  also  claim  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  lower  piston,  F.  by  which 
its  valve  allows  the  water  to  pass  downward,  and  closes  by  its  own 
weight,  either  with  or  without  magnetizing,  substantially  in  the  manner 
and  for  the  purpose  herein  described. 

-     ABEL  BARKER. 

No.  &73L— Improvement  in  Explosive  Composition  for  Blasting  Rocks. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  explosive  compound  herein  described;  but  I  would  have  it  un- 
derstood that  some  of  the  materials  mentioned  as  component  parts  in  my 
improved  explosive  compound  have  been  used  before  by  pyrotechnists 
and  others  in  the  manufacture  of  various  fireworks,  and  that  as  regards 
such  use,  I  do  not  claim  anything  in  my  invention  except  so  far  as  re- 
gards  the  combination  I  have  given  and  for  the  purposes  also  mentioned. 

The  shape  and  material  of  the  cartridge  cases  have  nothirjg  to  do  with 
my  invention,  they  being  optional  with  the  party  usin?  them.  I  have 
only  given  drawings  of  and  described  what  1  have  found  to  be  the  most 
convenient  for  the  purpose. 

EDWARD  CALLOW. 
No.  8735. — Improvement  in  Fences. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
IS  the  construction  of  the  posrs  in  pairs,  and  their  combination  with  the 
rails  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  the  fence  strong  and  firm,  by  balan- 
cing the  weight  of  the  fence  by  its  construction,  as  herein  above  de- 
scribed, upon  each  side,  equally,  of  the  cenire  of  each  pair  of  the  posts, 
and  securing  at  the  same  time  the  advantages  of  a  straight  fence,  and  of 
posts  standing  upon  the  surface  and  secured  from  decay. 

1  do  not  claim  as  my  invention  the  construction  of  the  posts,  as  here- 
in  above  described,  either  singly  or  in  pairs,  but  the  combination  of  the 
advantages  above  mentioned,  as  subsiauiially  described  in  the  specifica- 
tion,  and  as  above  claimed  by  me. 

JOHN  CARD. 

No.  8736. — Improvement  in  Railroad  Gates. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  invention,  what  I  claim  therein  as 
new  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  method  herein  de- 
scribed for^balancing  a  railroad  or  other  gate,  viz  :  by  means  of  a  spring 
coiled  around  a  stationary  axis,  to  which  it  is  attached  by  one  end,  the 
other  end  being  attached  to  the  disk,  which  forms  the  hub  or  centre  of 
me  gate  turning  on  said  axis,  substantially  as  herein  described. 

1  also  claim  the  use  of  the  rock  shaft,  E,  provided  with  the  cam  ledges, 
y ,  and  straight  ledge,  K,  to  be  operated  upon  by  the  wheels  of  the  pass- 
ing  train,  and  the  cams,*,  d,  for  winding  up  the  chains  which  draw  up 
me  gate;  the  whole  being  arranged  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose 
Here n  substantially  set  forth  and  shown. 

EGBERT  P.  CARTER. 
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Having  thus  described  the  construction  and  operation  of  my  machine 
for  making  chains,  I  wish  to  be  understood  that  I  do  not  claim  to  be  the 
original  inventor  of"  the  combinatioii  of  the  parts,  movements,  and  ope- 
rations, in  one  machine,  which  are  required  to  make  jack  chains,  by  one 
process,  from  straight  wire  after  it  is  cut  off  in  suitable  lengths  to  the  fin- 
ished chain;"  nor  do  I  claim  "the  stud  pin  with  a  recess  in  it  as  a 
mandrel,  around  which  the  bow  of  a  link  is  bent,  while  the  bow  of  an- 
other link  is  held  in  the  recess,  thereby  forming  a  continuous  chain;" 
nor  do  1  claim  "a  partly  revolving  mandrel  with  a  stud  pin  and  nipper, 
and  other  appendages  for  bending  the  last  bow  of  each  link,  as  com- 
bined, used,  and  constituting  part  of  a  machine"  already  patented.  But 
what  1  do  claim  as  new  and  of  my  own  invention,  and  desire  to  secure 
by  letters  patent,  is — 

First.  The  combination  of  the  welding  dies,  R,  R',  with  the  swage, 
N,  for  welding  or  uniting  the  lapped  ends  of  the  link,  and  dropping  the 
latter  upon  the  Suspending  arm,  S,  the  advance  of  the  die,  R,  moving 
the  link  to  the  face  of  the  swage,  where  the  ope.ation  of  welding  is  per- 
formed. 

Second.  Attaching  the  vibrating  arm,  S\  to  the  bed  ?r',of  the  die, 
R',  and  operating  the  same  in  such  manner  as  to  receive  the  finished 
link,  and  suspend  the  same  in  a  position  to  be  seated. 

Third.  The  combination  of  the  slide  bar,  V,  turning  lever,  W,  and 
cross  bar,  g*^  constructed  and  arranged  as  described  and  represented — 
the  said  bar,  V,  and  lever,  W,  operating  to  turn  and  push  the  finished 
link  into  its  seat. 

Fourth .  The  link  seat,  C,  attached  to  the  lever,  j,  beneath  the  swage, 
N,  for  receiving  the  finished  link  from  the  suspending  arm,  S>,  and 
holding  the  same  until  the  wire  or  rod  for  the  succeeding  link  is  fed 
into  the  finished  link,  cut  off,  bent,  and  ready  to  be  welded. 

Fifth.  The  employment  of  the  curved  holding  lever,  Z,  attached  to 
the  lever, ;',  in  combination  with  the  pendant  cam  bars,  4  and  6,  short 
pendant  arm,  9,  arm,  Y,  pin, 3,  and  spring  bar,  X,  constructed,  arranged, 
and  operating  as  described,  whereby  the  finished  link  is  held  in  its  seat 
and  liberated  therefrom  simultaneously  with  the  advance  of  the  die,  K, 
to  finish  the  succeeding  link. 

Sixth.  The  combination  of  the  spring  bar,  X,  with  the  shear  cutter, 
L,  whereby  the  pendant  cam  bars,  4  and  5,  aie  actuated  through  the 
pin,  3,  and  spring,  8.  8,  to  hold  or  relieve  the  arm,  Z,  from  the  seated 
link,  as  described  and  shown  in  the  drawings. 

Finally.  I  claim  making  the  grooves,  6,  b  ,  in  the  bed  dies,  J,  J', 
slightly  oblique  to  their  faces,  for  the  purpose  of  canting  the  ends  of  the 
rod  or  wire,  so  as  to  allow  them  to  lap  when  bent  by  the  levers,  P,  P,  as 
described. 

JOHN  M.  CRAWFORD. 

No.  8738. — Improvement  in  Bran  Dusters. 

Having  thus  fully,  clearly,  and  exactly  described  the  nature,  construe. 
tion,  and  operation  of  my  improvement  in  flour-bolting  and  bran-dusting 
machines,  wfiat  I  claim  therein  as 'new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  are — 

First.  The  arrangement  of  the  vanes  in  the  blast  cylinder,  substan- 
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tially  as  described  in  the  specification,  and  illustrated  by  the  diagram, 
fig.  6,  whereby  I  attain  a  free  escape  for  the  blast,  and  effectually  pre- 
vent the  accumulation  of  flour  withm  the  blast  cylinder,  and  thus  keep 
the  cylinder  truly  balanced  on  its  shaft  or  axis. 

Second.  The  insertion  of  vertical  rows  of  beaters  on  each  rib  of  the 
bolting  cylinder,  and  on  the  vanes  (No.  2)  of  the  blast  cylinder,  from  top 
to  bottom,  for  the  purpose  of  beating  the  offal  at  each  successive  rib  and 
▼ane,  and  preparatory  to  each  jet  of  blast,  substantially  as  described. 

LEWIS  FAGAN. 

No.  8739. — Improvement  in  Bran  Dusters.     .«*i 

What  I  claitn  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  arrangement  and  combination  of  the  several  parts  of  a  bolt  or 
bran-duster,  in  such  manner  that  the  draught  generated  by  the  rotation 
of  the  beaters  within  the  bolting  screen  shall  act  as  a  conveyor  or  eleva- 
tor for  the  purpose  of  transferring  the  bran  or  meal  from  any  portion  of 
the  mill  to  the  bolting  or  dusting  apparatus,  and  shall  at  the  same  tim« 
cool  the  bran  or  meal  thus  conveyed. 

I  also  claim  the  scouring  apparatus  herein  described,  consisting  of  a 
series  of  pairs  of  toothed  disks,  arranged  in  vertical  order  above  each  other, 
at  such  distances  apart  as  will  admit  of  the  free  passage  of  the  meal  or 
bran  between  them  alternately  from  the  centre  to  the  periphery  between 
the  disks  of  each  pair,  and  from  the  periphery  to  the  centre  between  the 
pairs  of  disks. 

I  likewise  chim  the  method  herein  described  of  shielding  the  current 
of  mixed  air  and  meal  or  bran  from  the  centrifugal  action  of  the  revolving 
disks  by  means  of  stationary  diaphragms,  arranged  as  herein  set  forth. 

.       ABEL  HILDRETH. 

No.  6740'. — Improvement  in  Stop  Motions  of  Looms, 

W^iat  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, is — 
First.  The  forked  lever,  5-,  and  spring,  m,  constructed  and  arranged 
substantially  as  herein  described,  in  combination  with  the  grid  (or  pins, 
«,  t,  t,)  and  slide,  6,  to  release  the  slide  when  tho  weft  is  properly  drawn 
across  the  grid,  and  to  traverse  it  to  stop  the  loom  when  the  shuttle 
ceases  to  draw  the  weft  across  said  grid. 

Second.  The  spring,  y,  or  its  equivalent,  to  stop  the  prongs  of  the 
lever,  ^,  and  raise  the  catch,  n,  so  as  not  to  stop  the  loom  when  the  shut- 
tle is  in  the'^ox  at  the  opposite  end;  the  parts  being  arranged  substan- 
tially as  herein  described. 

LORA  B.  HOIT. 

No.  87 4 L — Metre  for  Steam  Boilers. 

I  do  not  claim  the  special  use  of  a  plunger,  piston  or  pistons,  poppet 
valves,  or  well  known  cocks,  the  same  being  long  known  and  used  ;  but 
what  1  do  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
in  constiiuiiiig  a  new  and  useful  improvement  in  the  construction  and 
operation  of  a  fluid  metre,  is  the  means  herein  set  forth,  for  maintaining 
the  feed  to  the  boiler,  (fcc  ,  and  the  closing  or  cutting  off  the  communi- 
cation to  and  from  the  metre  in  case  of  accident,  or  from  other  causes, 
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arranged  and  operating  for  the  purpose  and  with  the  intent  substantially 

as  described. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  LINDSAY. 

m 

No.  8r42. — Improvement  in  Steam- Boilers. 

Having  thus  described  my  improvements  in  locomotive  boilers,  what  1 
claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letti^rs  patent,  is  the  con- 
tracted grate  in  the  fire  box,  in  combination  with  a  supplementary  cham- 
ber of  combustion,  supplied  with  air,  and  situated  at  a  point  intermediate 
between  the  fire  box  and  smoke  box,  which  is  connected  with  the  former 
and  the  latter  by  flues,  in  the  manner  substantially  as  herein  described. 
'  JAMES  MILLHOLLAND. 

No.  S7 A3.— Improvement  in  Grain  and  Grass  Harvesters. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  manner  of  placing  the  toggle-joint  purchase,  fig.  4,  (wi^h  the 
transverse  acting  joint,  V,)  upon  the  end  of  the  cutter  arm,  fig.  3,  to  act 
in  conjunction  with  the  other  machinery,  giving  it,  as  it  were,  a  double 
purchase  by  hanging  the  sweep  so  that  the  arm  of  the  crank  will  be 
horizontal  or  parallel  with  the  toggle-joint  when  straight,  and  giving  th? 
cutters  its  double  motion  by  acting  above  and  below  this  line.  When 
the  crank  or  hand,  O,  is  up,  the  purchase  is  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
sweep;  when  half  way  down,  it  is  at  the  lower  end  or  joint,  vaiying  like 

a  circular  or  screw  power.        >  ^^^^ 

ROBERT  T.  OSGOOD. 

No.  SlAi.— Improvement  in  Feeding  Apparatus  for  a  Grain  Thresher. 

What  1  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  method  herein  described  of  preventing  accidents  to  the  feeder  of  a 
threshing  machine  by  interposing  between  him  and  the  cylinder  a  roller, 
or  the  equivalent  thereof,  which  is  arranged  across  the  throat  of  the  ma- 
chine, and  is  supported  and  guided  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for 

the  purposes  herein  set  forth. 

^    ^  WM.  R.  PALMER. 

No.  8745. — Improvement  in  Banding  Pulleys. 

What  I  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  so  arran- 
ging the  driving  pulley  B  in  reference  to  pulleys  E  and  F,  that  the  band 
passing  over  these  pulleys  is  not  only  pressed  with  any  desired  force 
against  the  periphery  of  the  driver,  B,  but  is  also  pinched  between  the 
pulleys  B  E  and  B  F,  they  operating  upon  the  band  as  feed  rollers,  sob- 
stanually  in  the  manner  herein  described. 

ROB'T  W.  PARKER. 

No.  8746. — Improvement  in  Capstans. 

What  1  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  combination  of  the  following  mechanical  elements,  viz:  the  vibra- 
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ting  tumblers  acted  upon  by  hand  spikes  ;  the  slide,  D,  with  its  racks; 
the  cog-wheels,  P  and  Q,  the  former  formed  also  with  the  ratchet  teeth; 
the  ratchet  wheel,  G,  and  its  hollow  shaft;  the  pawls,  M  and  N;  the 
whole  arranged  within  the  base,  B,  au^  with  respect  to  each  other,  and 
acting  substantially  as  described.  ^ 

PETER  ROBERTS. 

No.  8747. — Improvement  in  Rotary  Cultivators. 

What  I  do  claim  as  my  invention, and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  construction  of  the  teeth  on  the  main  or  driving  wheels  of  a  chisel- 
formed  bevel— that  is  to  say,  one  face  being  a  continuation  of  the  line  or 
plane  of  the  radius  of  said  wheel,  while  the  other  face  is  bevelled  to 
meet  it  at  an  angle  somewhat  less  than  forty  five  degrees,  for  the  purpose 
of  striking  into  and  taking  a  firm  hold  of  the  ground,  in  the  manner  and 
for  the  purpose  set  forth.  i 

/  PLEASANT  E.  ROYSE. 

No.  8748. — Improvement  in  Weighing  Machines. 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  employment  of  the  method  or  methods  of  securing  the  lever  or 
levers  connected  with  the  platform  by  means  of  a  stop  or  brake  to  hold 
the  platform,  substantially  as  described,  when  this  is  combined  with  the 
pendulous  scale  or  balance,  and  the  apparatus  for  registering  the  extent 
of  motion  of  the  said  pendulous  scale  or  balance,  substantially  as  speci- 
fied; by  means  of  which  combination  we  are  enabled  to  re^/ister  accu- 
-ratelythe  weight  of  bodies  that  roll,  or  slide,  or  are  thrown  on  to  the 
platform,  and  prevent  the  apparatus  from  registering,  in  addition  to  the 
actual  weight,  the  momentum  of  the  descending  weight  of  the  body  to 
be  weighed. 

And,  also,  we  claim  the  employment  of  the  mechanism  which  regis- 
ters the  number  of  weighings,  substantially  as  specified,  when  this  is 
combined  with  the  pendulous  balance,  or  its  equivalent,  and  its  register 
for  registering  the  sum  of  the  weights  weighed  by  the  pendulous  bal- 
ance,  substantially  as  described ;  thereby  an  accurate  register  is  kept  not 
only  of  the  number  of  articles  which  have  been  weighed,  but  also  of  the 
whole  weight  of  whnt  has  been  weighed,  as  it  is  often  important  to 
ascertain  not  only  the  sum  of  the  things  weighed,  but  also  the  number 
of  articles  which  make  up  that  sum. 

WM.  SCHNRBLY. 
THOS.  SCH.NEBLY. 

No.  87  A9.— Improvement  in  Spoons  for  administering  Medicines. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
18  the  particular  construction  of  my  spoon,  with  a  sliding  bottom,  and  a 
piston  slide  exactly  fittiuif  the  cavity  o{  the  spoon,  and  the  sliding-rod  so 
arranged  that  it  may  be  slid  in  at  the  same  moment  ihat  the  slide  tongue' 
or  bottom  is  drawn  out,  thereby  quickly  emptying  the  spoon  of  its  con- 

1  do  not  claim  that  my  spQon  should  be  a  graduating  or  measuring 
■poon,  but  merely  for  administering  medicines  already  graduated  by  the 
piiysician.  . 


I  claim,  also,  that  my  spoon  will  secure,  from  its  arrangement,  the  ad- 
vantage of  preserving  the  teeth,  and  administering  all  the  medicines 
graduated  by  the  physician — a  difficulty  often  experienced  in  tr^tmg 
children.  • 

J    C.  TAYLOR. 

No.  8750. — Improvement  in  Knitting  Machines. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is— 

First.  Releasing  the  hanging  plates,  k,  from  the  lever,  Q,',  by  the  in- 
clined projections,  5,  as  they  are  drawn  up,  so  as  to  let  the  uprights,  w», 
and  lever,  1 1,  raise  the  locking  bar. 

Second.  The  combination  of  the  catch,  n,  (fastened  to  the  upright, 
m,)  spring,  V*,  lever,  U,  operated  by  the  groove,  E,  in  the  cam,  to  raise 
the  locking  bar,  so  as  lo  allow  the  slur  to  operate  and  depress  the  sinkers, 
to  divide  the  loops  and  form  the  stitches,  and  to  raise  the  lever,  Q,',  so 
as  to  be  caught  by  the  lip,  4,  upon  the  plate,  k,  to  lock  down  the  lock- 
ing bar. 

TLMOTHY  BAILEY. 

No.  8751. — Improvement  in  Custiron  Car  Wheels. 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  making  of  car  wheels  with  double  plates  extending  from  the  hub 
to  the  tread,  the  plate  forming  the  face  of  the  wheel  to  be  slightly  curved 
backwards,  so  thai  a  section  of  it  through  the  centre  shall  present  a  very 
flat  arch,  whose  extremities  abut  against  the  rim  of  the  wheel;  the  back 
plate,  as  it  spreads  from  the  hub,  to  be  curved  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  front  plate,  but,  as  it  approaches  the  tread,  to  be  gradually  depressed 
at  equal  intervals,  till,  it  meets  the  front  plate — to  be  thus  thrown  into  a 
fold  or  plait,  forming  two  walls  of  a  triangular  cavity,  of  which  the  third 
side  is  made  by  the  face-plate,  and  in  this  form  to  be  continued  till  it 
meets  and  unites  with  the  tread ;  the  whole  to  be  in  the  manner  and  form 
substantially  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  drawings. 

A.  G.  BRISTOL. 

J.  O.  JACKSON. 

No.  8752. — Duplex  Eccentric  Valve  Motion. 

What  I  clattii,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent  of  the  United 
States,  is  the  employment  of  cogs  on  or  to  eccentric  wheels,  for  giving 
motion  to  eccentrics,  or  their  equivalents,  on  a  second  motion,  in  combi- 
nation with  the  guards  or  framing  attached  to  the  clips  or  straps  of  the 
driving  eccentrc,  and  so  formed  and  arranged  as  to  unite  both  vibra- 
ting motions  derived  from  the  driving  and  driven  eccentrics  into  one  mo- 
tion, for  working  the  slide  and  other  valves  of  steam  engines,  in  the 
manner  and  for  tlie  purpose  as  specified. 

JOHN  J.  G.  COLLINS. 

No.  8753. — Improvement  in  Straw  cutters. 

What  I  claim  in  the  foregoing  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  method  of  cutting  vegetable  substances  by  a  combined 
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chopping  or  percussive  and  shearing  cut,  produced  by  means  of  station- 
ary knives  al  the  mouths  of  the  feeding  troughs,  moving  knives  carried 
on  an  oscillatmg  lever,  and  revolving  tappets,  which  actuaie  the  oscilla- 
ting lever  as  described.  # 

'  A.  B.  EARLE. 

No.  8754. — Improvement  in  Endless  Chain  Horse  Forcers, 

■  Having  thus  fully  explained  my  improvement  and  j'ts  purposes,  what 
I  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent  of  the  United 
States,  is  the  manner  of  constructing  the  converge  gears,  pinions,  and 
pulleys  of  tlie  endless  chain  horse-power,  with  their  outer  sides  concave 
at  their  centres,  sufficiently  to  receive  their  fastenings  within  the  plane  of 
the  inner  si'Je  of  the  arm  spokes  or  faces  of  such  of  the  j?ears  and  pul- 
leys which,  when  confined  upon  one  shaft  and  overreach,  the  other  shaft 
may  pass  both  shaft  and  fastening  freely,  the  faces  of  the  several  coup- 
hngs  or  shoulders  upon  the  shafts,  as  also  the  ends  of  the  shafts  them-* 
selves,  being  \n  the  same  planes,  and  all  the  fittings  and  fastenings  of 
shafts,  gears,  and  pulleys  agreeing  with  each  other,  for  the  purpose  and 
in  the  manner  substantially  as  described. 

HORACE  L.  EMERY. 

No.  8755. — Improvement  in  Vessels  for  making  Ink. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  arrangement  of  and  connecting  together  a  series  of  vessels  for  maa- 
ufacluring  ink,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  herein  set  forth. 

ALEXANDER  HARRISON. 

I 
No.  8756. — Improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  Zinc  White. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  use  of  a  porous  or  fibrous  bag  or  receiving  chamber,  with  porous 
sides  or  bottom,  or  an  air  tight  chamber  with  a  straining  or  porous  bag, 
adapted  to  the  inside  thereof,  and  used  in  connexion  either  with  a  blow- 
ing or  exhausting  apparatus,  so  that  the  products  of  the  distillation  and 
oxygenation  of  zinc,  or  other  volatile  metals,  may  be  separated  from  the 
accompanying  air  and  gases,  which  latter  will  be  forced  or  otherwise 
drawn  through  the  pores  of  the  cloth  bag  or  chamber,  and  escape  into 
the  atmosphere. 

S.  T.  JONES. 

No.  8757. — Improvement  in  Saw  Mills.    I    "  <, 

I  do  not  claim  the  cannon  carriage,  as  shown  in  the  annexed  drawing; 
but  what  I  do  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  simply  and 
substantially  raiMng  the  tail  block,  as  above  described,  or  in  any  other 
way  subsianiially  the  same. 

OLIVER  B.  JUDD. 

No.  8758. — Improvement  in  Heating  Furnaces. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  improvement,  what  I  claim  therein, 
and  desire   to  secure    by  letters  patent,  is  arranging    the  fire  plate* 
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in  the  manner  set  forth,  so  as  to  render  theta  movable,  in  combination 
with  the  incliiied  sides  of  the  furnace. 

I  also  claim  the  combination  of  the  air-pipes  passing  through  the  fur- 
nace, with  the  rear  flanch,  D,  and  with  the  arrangement  for  revolving  the 
gases  within  the  furnace  backward  and  upward,  thence  paf.sing  them  off 
in  front,  as  described,  the  cold  air  being  brought  to  the  outside  of  that 
part  of  the  furnace  and  tubes  against  which  the  heat  first  impinges,  thus 
protecting  it,  and  rendering  the  parts  more  durable,  and  more  equally 
distributing  the  heat. 

EDMUND  D.  NORCROSS. 

No.  8759. — Improvement  in  Water  Wheels. 

We  do  not  claim  a  witer  guide,  as  described  in  the  foregoing  specifica- 
tion, composed  of  a  scroll,  or  sections  of  scrolls,  or  arcs  of  circles,  or  sec- 
tions of  polygons,  as  concentric  with  the  wheel,  to  direct  the  action  and 
impulse  of  the  water  upon  the  concentric  wheel,  having  its  guiding  sur- 
face between  parallel  planes,  as  the  scroll,  and  not  spiral,  as  the  screw; 
but  what  we  do  claim  is  a  water  wheel,  composed  of  a  scroll,  or  section 
of  scrolls,  or  arcs  of  circles,  or  sections  of  polygons,  substantially  as 
above  described,  in  combination  with  a  fixed  internal  guide  or  guides, 
made  in  manner  substantially  similar  to  the  float  or  floats  of  the  wheel, 
but  with  the  direction  in  reverse,  there  being  suflicient  space  between  the 
outer  extremities  of  the  guide  or  guides  and  the  inner  extremity  of  the 
float  or  floats  to  allow  the  water  to  pass  between  them  in  all  positions, 
the  space  between  them  being  substantially  on  the  disk  of  the  wheel, 
thus  causing  the  diving  current  of  water  to  pass  between  the  two  in  the 
direction  of  the  wheel's  motion,  and  act  directly  upon  the  inner  face  of 
the  wheel,  propelling  the  wheel  in  the  same  direction  with  the  current; 
the  water  being  discharged,  nevertheless,  at  the  extremity  of  the  scroll, 
helix  or  arcs  of  circles,  or  sections  of  polygons,  or  either  of  which  the 
wheel  may  be  composed,  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  in  which  the 
wheel  revolves. 

J.  B.  NOTT. 

WILLIAM  S.  KELLEY. 

No.  8760. — Improvement  in  Cut  Offs. 

Having:  thus  fully  described  my  invention,  what  I  claim  therein  as 
new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  operating  the  catch  or 
hold,  and  liberating  the  valves  of  cut  otfs,  on  the  movement  to  close,  or 
return  motion  of  the  valve  after  it  has  been  partially  operated  upon  in 
opening,  substantially  in  the  manner  as  herein  described,  so  as  to  leave 
as  httle  of  the  catch  to  be  op)erated  to  effect  the  liberation  of  the  valve 
as  may  be  desired  to  be  accomplii>hed  on  the  return- movement,  thus 
being  enabled  to  liberate  the  valve  and  cut  ofl*  the  steam  as  near  the  first 
of  the  return-movement  as  may  be  desired. 

FREDERICK  E.  SICKLES. 

I 

No.  8761. — Improvement  in  apparatus  for  Boring  Hubs  for  Boxes. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  iron  shaft,  in  two  parts,  with  the  socket  and  screw  in  the  centre) 
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marked  O,  so  as  to  .increase  or  diminish  the  length  of  said  shaft,  and  also 
to  feed  the  bitts,  as  described,  whereby  a  hub  may  be  clamped,  bored  at 
both  ends  for  the  boxes,  and  removed  from  the  machine  without  remov- 
ing the  cullers  from  the  shaft,  replacing  tliem,  or  changing  the  ends  of 

the  hub  or  shaft. 

_   ^    /  :  HENRY  SIDLE. 

i 

! 

No.  8762. — Improvement  in  Water  Gun  for  extinguishing  fire. 

What  I  claim  as  of  my  own  invention  in  the  fire  gun,  and  wish  to  se- 
cure by  letters  patent  of  the  United  States,  are — 

First.  The  combination  of  the  flange,  cap,  and  guard,  constructed  and 
operating  in  a  manner  substantially  as  described. 

Second.  Consirnciing  the  barrel  of  the  fire  gun  of  successive  layers  of 
sheet  metal,  and  casting  the  breech,  trunnion  ring,  and  flange  thereto, 
in  manner  substantially  as  described. 

HIRAM  STRAIGHT. 

9  "*■  * 

No.  8763. — Improvement  in  Grain  Winnowers  and  Weighers. 

Having  thus  described  my  improvement  in  the  cnmbmed  weighing 
and  winnowing  machine,  what  I  claim  therein  as  new, and  desire  to  se- 
cure by  letters  patent,  is  combining  a  balance  lever  weigher  with  the 
lower  portiim  of  the  winnowing  machine,  whereby  the  grain,  when 
cleaned,  is  weighed,  and  removed  therefrom  by  a  portable  receiver,  as 
described  and  represented. 

I  also  claim  constructing  the  balance  lever  weigher  as  represented, 
and  mountmg  the  same  upon  pivots  or  knife-edi<e  bearings,/?,  whereby 
its  rearward  projecting  ends,  L,  are  made  to  serve  as  ways  or  inclined 
planes,  upon  which  is  mounted  a  portable  receiver,  (J,  so  as  to  balance 
the  weigher,  whilst  its  frontward  eiids  are  graduated  and  furnished  with 
weights,  M,  by  which  the  number  of  bushels  weighed  at  each  time  may 
be  indicated  as  described. 

.  THOMAS  T.  STRODE. 

No.  8764. — Improvement  in  Grain  Driers. 

First.  I  claim  the  centre  hollow  shaft,  B,  B,  for  the  double  purpose — 
first,  of  forming  the  support  in  the  centre  for  the  steam  chambers  and 
pans  as  described  ;  and,  second,  of  forming  a  passage  for  the  steam  to 
pass  into  each  of  the  chambers  for  heating  the  machine. 

Second.  I  claim,  substatitially  as  described,  the  arrangement  of  the  air- 
chambers,  1,1,  between  the  steam  chambers  and  pans,  with  openings  in 
them  for  a  thin  blade  of  air  to  escape  in  a  circle  from  the  cetitre,  at  a  right 
angle,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  main  shaft,  B,  B,  and  the  pipe  extending 
through  the  machine,  as  shown,  for  supplying  the  chambers  with  air, 
operating  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  as  herein  set 
forth.  } 

T.  E.  WEED. 

No.  8765. — Improvement  in  Floating  Docks. 

Having  thus  described  my  dock,  and  the  various  uses  to  which  it  ia 
applicable;  1  will  stale  that  I  do  not  claim  forcing  air  into  a  vessel  im- 
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mexsed  or  partly  immersed  in  water,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  it 
buoyant,  or  of  admitting  water  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  it  to  sink  ;  but 
what  1  do  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  so  forming  a  cylindric  or  prismatic  dock,  as  to  perform  tho  operation  of 
elevating  a  vessel  above  the  surface  by  combining'  the  buoyancy  ob- 
tained by  injecting  air  into  the  cylinders,  with  theVorced  revolution  of 
the  cylinders  on  their  axes  while  lying*  on  the  water,  substantially  as 
herein  set  forth. 

Second.  I  also  claim  making  the  riijid,  submerged  elevator  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  actuated  by  compressed  air  only  so  long  as  to  get  rid  of 
the  contained  water,  and  to  be  freed  from  the  interior  pressure  while 
sustaining  its  load  above  the  sur'ace  of  the  wat-^r,  whereby  ilie  liability 
to  accident  from  the  escape  of  air  under  high  pressure  is  avoided,  sub- 
stantially as  herein  described. 

Third.  I  also  claim,  in  combination  with  a  flexible  tube  for  conveying 
injected  air,  the  use  of  the  revolving  pipe  directly  connected  therewith, 
whereby  the  pipe  may  be  turned,  as  herein  described,  for  varying  the 
direction  of  the  current  of  injected  air  by  turning  the  flexible  tube,  as 
herein  set  forth. 

'^  Fouith.  I  also  claim,  in  combination  with  the  flexible  tube  for  the  in- 
jection of  air,  the  opening  in  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  and  ihe  vents  in 
'Its  top,  whereby  the  dock  is  rendered  buoyant  while  wholly  immersed 
in  water,  and  freed  from  interior  pressure  on  rising  to  its  maximum  height 
on  its  surface,  substantially  as  herein  set  forth. 

Fifth.  1  also  claim  the  double  par-buckle,  c,  c»,  or  analogous  turning 
apparatus,  whether  a  rope  or  a  chain  with  friction  rollers  in  its  links 
(fig.  6)  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  turning  the  opposite  elevators,  (B,  B ' ,) 
in  opposite  directions,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  vessel  above  the 
water,  in  the  manner  substantially  as  herein  set  forth. 

ORRILLUS  T.  WILLIAMS. 


No.  S766.— Improvement  in  apparatus  for  Lightening  Vessels. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  elevator  formed  by  combining  jointed  franifs  of  inflexible  materials^ 
with  flexible  enclosures  made  air-tight  above,  and  open  below,  when  said 
jointed  frames  are  so  constructed  as  to  attach  tliemselves  to  the  bottom 
©fa  vessel  after  being  let  down  by  its  side,  and  the  flexible  enclosure  so 
arranged  as  td  admit  of  the  injection  and  retention  of  air  beneath  it,  for 
the  purpose  of  buoying  up  the  vessel,  substantially  as  herein  set  forth. 

Second.  I  also  claim  making  jointed  elevator  frames  in  such  a  man- 
ner  as  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  form  of  a  vessel's  sidesi,  whereby  the 
flexible  enclosure  for  air  is  allowed  to  come  in  close  contact  with  the 
ou^ide  of  the  vessel,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  herein  set  forth. 
Third.  1  also  claim,  in  combination  with  a  flexible  enclosure  for  re- 
taining the  air,  the  hook,  D,  upright  or  chain,  C,  brace,  B,  and  stretcher, 
b,  whereby  the  elevator  is  made  capable  of  ataching  itself  to  the  vessel, 
and  of  raising  the  same  without  the  necessity  of  passing  a  support  be- 
neath the  keel,  as  herein  set  forth. 

ORRILLCS  1^  WILLIAMS. 
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No.  8767. — Improvement  in  Life  Preservers. 


I  claim  as  my  own  invention  the  seclional  berth  bottoms,  as  represented 
by  figures  2  and  3,  and  as  minutely  described  above. 

STEPHEN  ALBRO. 

No.  8768. — Improved  arraugement  of  Steam- Boilers. 

What  I  claim,  therefore,  as  my  inven'ion,  and  desire  to  secure  by  let- 
ters j)atent,  is  the  arrangentent  of  the  cylindrical  boiler,  having  return 
flues  therein,  wi'hin  the  flue  of  the  main  boiler,  in  such  manner  that  the 
front  end  of  said  cylindrical  vessel  extends  ov»t  the  fire  grates,  and  so 
that  nearly  its  whole  outer  surface  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  flames, 
gases,  (fcc,  which,  after  their  passage  ihrouyh  the  annular  flue,  proceed 
to  the  chimney  through  the  small  flues  in  said  cylindrical  vessel. 

WM.  BARNHILL. 

No.  8769. — Improvement  in  Grain  Driers. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  wish  to  secure  bv  letters  patent,  is 
the  employment  of  an  atnu'spl^rre  of  st^am  surrounding  the  article  to  be 
kiln-dried,  and  kept  heated,  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  pur- 
pose hertin  described. 

HENRY  G.  BULKLEY. 

No.  8770. — Improvement  in  Omnibus  Registers. 

What  I  claim  as  my  inven'ion,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  use  o(  the  ratchet  wheel,  E,  and  its  pawl,  or  their  equivalents,  for 
the  purfKij-e,  subsianii  lly  as  herein  set  foriji,  of  preventing  the  possibdity 
of  giving  a  blow  to  the  hammer  by  means  of  a  recoil  of  the  wheel,  B. 

1  also  claim  the  combinatii>n,  substantially  as  herein  described,  of  the 
tooihed  wheel,  G,  to  which  the  dial  platH,  A*,  is  affixed,  with  the  notched 
cylinder,  1,  and  click,  H,  whereby  the  dial  plate.  A*,  is  impelled  one 
notch  at  each  revolution  of  the  dial  plate,  A*,  for  rejistering  on  the  "con- 
cealed dial  plate.  A*,  24,  or  any  number  of  fares  marked  on  the  dial  plates, 
A  and  A',  substantially  as  herein  set  forth. 

'      F.  O.  DESCHAMPS. 

No.  8771. — Improvement  in  Chairs. 

What  1  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  construction  and  application  of  a  metallic  combination  to  the  back 
posts  of  chairs,  so  as  to  let  the  chairs  take  their  natural  motion  of  rocking 
backwards  and  forwards,  while  the  meialtic  feet  rest  unmoved  flat  and 
square  on  the  floor  or  carpet;  or  any  oiher  metallic  aflixiou  substantially 
the  same,  and  which  will  produce  the  intended  motion. 

GEORGE  O.  DONNELL. 

No.  8772. — Improvement  in  Cast-iron  Car  Wheels. 

What  I  claim  «s^y  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
if  coDDeciiug  the  hub  and  rim  of  railroad  wheels  by  curved  parts,  A,  A, 
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having  raised  or  projecting  ribs,  a,  a,  and  6,  b,  of  cyma  form  on  their 
inner  sides,  extending  also  across  the  inside  of  the  rim;  the  said  ribs  on 
each  plate  being  placed  opposite  the  middle  of  the  spaces  between  those 
on  ihropposiie  plate,  and  each  rib  terminating  in  the  opposite  plate  to 
that  on  which  it  stands. 

ORSON  MOULTON. 

No.  8773. — Improvement  in  Knitting  Looms. 

Having  now  described  the  construction  and  operation  of  my  improved 
knitting  loom,  I  disclaim  the  invention  of  warp  machines  ;  aUo  the  iri- 
ventron  of  needles,  guides,  sinkers,  presser,  and  the  actuating  cams  or 
cut  wheels  for  racking  the  guide  bar;  the  same  having  been  used  prior 
to  my  invention.  But  what  I  do  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is — 

First.  I  claim  the  relative  motions  of  the  needles,  hooks,  and  presser, 
as  combined  to  form  the  looped  o^  knitted  fabric,  in  combination  with 
the  stops  or  guards  on  the  hook  bar,  to  prevent  the  presser  from  coming 
in  contact  with  the  hooks;  the  whole  being  constructed  and  arranged 
substantially  as  herein  set  forth.  / 

Second.  1  claim  the  combination  of  mechanism  for  regulating  the 
take  up  motion,  according  to  the  quantity  of  fabric  formed,  wiihoui  vary- 
ing the  tension  of  the  fabric,  substantially  as  described. 

W.  HENSON. 

No.  8774. — Improvement  in  Cotton  Pri  sses. 

What  1  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  arrangoment,  herein  described,  of  a  vertical  revolving  press,  with 
toggle  joints,  A,  h,  operated  by  the  toothed  racks,  I,  I,  and  fixed  pinion, 
J,  substantially  as  herein  set  forth. 

LEWIS  LEWIS. 

No.  8775. — Improvement  in  Plates  of  Trunk  Locks. 

What  1  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
guard,  C,  constructed  and  applied  as  described,  by  which  the  lock  is 
prevented  from  being  wrenched  or  torn  ofi"  from  the  article  to  which  it  is 
attached,  and  by  which  the  hasp,  E,  is  prevented  from  being  pried  or 
tvisted  so  as  to  be  freed  from  the  bolt,  F,  thus  obviating  the  uecessii/ 
^f  the  ordinary  back  plate,  substantially  as  set  forth. 

C.  LIEBRICK. 


No.  8776. — Improvem4mt  in  Blasting  Rocks  under  Water. 

What  r  claim  as  my  invention  or  discovery  is  the  blasting  of  rocks  un- 
der water,  by  placing  the  explosive  charge  or  charges  on  or  against  thtt 
surface  of  ihe  rock  to  be  blasted,  and  usirwf  the  surrounding  water  as 
the  means  of  resistance  to  the  explosion,  substantially  as  herein  spect- 
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No.  8777. — Improvements  in  Cast  iron  Car  Wheels. 

What  1  claim  as  my  improvetnent  in  railroad  car  wheels  is  the  con- 
cave rings,  (J  and  D,  formed  and  located  as  described,  in  combination 
■with  the  spokes  or  braces,  a,  inAhe  exterior  ring,  i),  and  the  concavo- 
convex  plate  or  partition,  F,  arranged  and  combii.ed  substantially  as 
herein  set  forth.  .      "       ' 

HIRAM  W.  MOORE. 

No.  8779. — Improvement  in  Machi'tics  for  Printing  Floor  Cloths. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention  is  as  follows:  that  is  to  say,  1  claim 
the  arrangement  of  the  printing  mechanism,  the  stamping-down  mechan- 
ism, and  the  mechanism  for  advancing  the  piece  or  strip  of  cloth  or  of 
material  to  be  printed  and  pressed  or  stamped — such  arrangement  being 
as  exhibited  in  the  drawings,  and  as  above  described. 

And  1  also  claim  the  combination  of  the  lip  bar  or  plate,  y,  the  .•series 
of  bent  levers,  a',  a%  <fcc.,  the  slide  bar,  R'  or  S,  and  the  bar,  C,  as 
made  and  operated  substantially  in  manner  and  for  the  purpose  of  seiz- 
ing the  selvage  edge  of  the  cloth  and  moving  the  piece  as  described. 

And  1  also  claim  the  combination  of  mechanism  for  operating  the 
coloring  carriage,  or  imparting  to  it  its  back  and  forth  movements,  and 
necessary  intervals  of  rest— the  said  combination  consisting  of  the  rotat- 
ing shaft,  O,  with  its  circular  disks,  Q,,  R,  and  their  projections,  »,  k,  the 
four  hook  bars,  I,  I,  p,  p,  together  with  the  vibrating*  bars,  n,  a,  as  ap- 
plied  together,  and  operated  substantially  as  specified. 

SIMEON  SAVAGE. 

* 

No.  8779. — Improvement  in  Endless  Chain  Horse  Poirer. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  combination  of  the  bent  links,  a,  a,  the  revolving  drums,  B,  and 
the  pinions,  D,  constructed  and  operating  in  the  manner  and  for  the  pur- 
pose substantially  as  described. 

THEODORE  SHARP. 

-     No.  8780. — Improvement  in  Brick  Machines.  ^ 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  employment  of  the  plate,  L,  of  the  travelling  mould  table,  operating 
simultaneously  on  the  rods,  d,  d,  and  pistons,  c,c,  in  the  moulds,  b,  6, 
in  combination  with  the  pressing  plate,  N,  of  a  steam  or  other  press,  for 
the  formation  and  delivery  of  brick,  as  substantially  set  forth. 

SAM'L  L.  SPEISSEGGER. 

No.  8781. — Improvement  in  Bridging  Naiigable  Streams. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  combination  of  canal.  A,  tunnel,  13,  bridge,  and  road,  constructed 
and  arranged  substantially  as  above  described. 

BENJ'N  F.  LEE, 
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Having  thus  described  the- nature  and  operation  of  mv  inveminn 

t  irst.      1  he  arrangement  of  the  lever    0    and  armc    ^  ^/l     r 
ating  the  segments,'E,  E,  substantially  a^  showTnd^e^rr^^^^^^^ 
which  arrangement  tlie  segments  are  made  to  bind  in  the  V  collar'  F^ 
or  be  relieved   from  it  as  desired-the  segments  when  bound    n'lhr: 
collar  remaining  in  that  state,  the  points  o?  pi  vols,  .e"  having  1  ed 

mo^^ng  o^^^vi^a'ti.:•^'^d;r  "^" ''  '"^-^  -^---  ^-''  -^^ 
JtX  v'S;  F^rd'rgrnt:'E'^^"/air"^"^^''r^^ 

justed  by  screw  rodMia^d^irras 'se^fort'h  "'  "'"'"^^  '""^  ^'■ 

GERARD  SICKLES. 
No.  8783.— Improved  Encircling  Suspender  for  Garments. ' 

i«  ^^^^^^^^'"^  »s  "jy  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  natent 

circular  pads.  A,  fig.   7,  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  garments  unon 
Uie^human  body,  arranged  substantially  as  set  forth  in'thra^ovTspe^U 

HARRIS  H.  TINKER. 

No.  8784.— Improvement  in  Camphene  Lamps. 

What  I  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is— 
*i,o        ;  .^u^^'"^  ^H  application  of  a  suitable  elastic  packing  betwee. 
the  wick  ttibe,  6,  and  air  tube,  3,  attached  in  any  convenient  man nrriS 
camphene  lamps,  for  the  purposes  and  as  described  and  showr        ' 

the  wTck  tube  ioTJ^J^^^''"'T  "^  "  '"'^"^^^  ""?  «^  ^^^"^ber  around 
,h!t  th  1^.;  ^'^^  ""■  ^o"duct  water  or  other  fluid  to  the  wick  so 
Ihown       ^^      ''  eximguished  in  case  of  accident,  as  described  an^ 

ISAAC  VAN  BUNSCHOTEN. 

No.  8785.-Improvemeni  in  Compasses  for  determining  Variation  from, 

local  causes.  . 

kJ/°  "°u  ''''''"'  ^^^  invention  of  a  new  mariners'  or  surveyors'  comnass 
i.t   '^''/ '^P''"'T"^^  ««n.inmost  instances,  be  added  to  com.' 
pa  ses  already  in  use;  but  I  do  claim  as  new,  and  of  my  own  discovery 
or  invention  and  improvements,  and  desire  to  secure  by  let^s  patent  of 
the   United  States,  the  application  of  satellite  or  auxiliary  ne^les  t 

n'thTrn'neTnS^r  tL' "^^''^^  ^^^"^r  P^^^^ 

!!^J,^i  u  ,     ^  '."®  purposes  as  herein  set  forth,  includine  anv 

merely  mechanical  vanations  that  shall  be  actual  equivalents  of  the  means 
employed,  as  described  and  shown  herein,  and  substantially  he  same  as 
applied  by  me,  for  the  purposes  herein  set  forth.  ^ 

JOHN  R.  ST.  JOHN.     ^ 
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No.  S786.— Improvement  in  Fhur  Bolts. 


Having  thus  fully  described  my  invention,  what  I  claim  therein  as 
new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  in  combination  with  a  se- 
ries of  graduated  stationary  bolting  disks  in  separate  chambers,  the  ro- 
tating brushes  placed  above  said  disks,  and  the  sweeps  in  a  chamber  be- 
low them,  for  the  purpose  of  separating  the  bran,  first  and  second  mid- 
dlings, and  the  flour,  and  conveying  the  meal,  &c.,  through  the  machine, 
aud  for  avoiding  the  use  of  a  bran  duster;  the  whole  being  arranged  ia 
the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  herein  fully  set  forth. 

^  SAMUEL  COOK. 

No.  SISI .—Improvement  in  the  Water-gauge  of  Boilers j  6fc. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  arrangement  of  the  glass  index  tube  below  the  point  at  which  the 
float  chamber  is  connected  with  the  water  in  the  boiler,  the  water-tube 
connecting  with  the  boiler  at  some  distance  from  the  bottom  of  the  latter, 
so  that  it  IS  not  liable  tO' become  obstructed;  which  renders  the  indica- 
tions of  the  float  certain,  while  the  coolness  and  quietness  of  the  water 
in  the  index  tube  leaves  it  transparent,  so  that  the  index  can  be  seen 
clearly  and  conspicuously. 

BENJAMIN  CRAWFORD. 

No.  878S. — Improvement  in  Com  Shelters. 

What  1  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  combination  of  stationary  sectional  spring  shelling  plates  with  a  ro- 
tating sectional  sprin^:  shelling  disk,  substantially  in  the  manner  herein 
set  l()rth,the  plates  and  disks  having  a  wabbling  or  universal  motion^ 
caused  by  the  constant  varying  of  the  space  between  them,  to  accommo- 
date itself  at  the  same  time  to  ears  of  varying  size  and  shape,  by  which 
means  the  cobs  are  less  broken  and  more  thoroughly  stripped  than  in 
machines,  as  heretofore  constructed,  for  shelling  corn  fed  into  them  pro- 
miscuously and  in  mass. 

WILLIAM  LINSLEY. 

No.  8789. — Improvement  in  Canal- Lock  Gates. 

•    Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  my  invention,  what  I  claim 
therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is — 

First.  'I'he  opening  of  the  lower  gates  of  a  canal  or  river  lock,  out- 
wards or  down  stream,  in  combination  with  the  means  described,  or  their 
equivalents,  for  operating  them,  for  the  double  purpose  of  saving  length 
in  the  lock  chamber  with 'the  same  walls,  and  for  allowing  the  gales  to 
be  opened  before  the  chamber  is  entirely  empty,  so  that  the  escaping 
WHier  may  carry  out  with  it  the  boat,  raft,  or  other  thing  being  passed 
through,  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

Second.  [  claim  the  stationary  gate  at  the  head  of  the  lock,  which 

\forms,  with  the  breast  wall  of  the  lock,  with  the  top  of  which  it  is  level, 

a  rec^s  or  chamber,  through  which  the  lock  chamber  may  be  filled  at 

any  lu^sircd  height  above  the  bottom  of  the  lock,  and  thus  save  length 

of  lock  wall. 
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Third.  I  claim,  in  combination  with  the  stationary  gate,  the  sinking 
head  gate,  extending  across  the  lock,  and  reaching  down  a  little  below 
the  top  of  the  stationary  gale,  when  the  gale  is  shut,  and  which  sinks  or 
slides  into  the  recess  funned  in  part  by  said  stationary  gate,  and  is  on  a 
level  therewith  when  open,  for  passing  boats,  6cc.,  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  in  the  length  of  the  lock  chamber  an  amount  nearly  equal  to  the 
width  of  the  gate. 

Fourth.  1  claim  the  so  placing  of  an  adjustable  batten  or  water-strip 
on  the  bottom  of  a  lock,  that  it  may  be  operated  upon  by  the  pressure 
of  the  water  within  the  lock  chamber,  and  be  forced  up  against  the  gate 
when  prevented  from  being  closed  tight  by  an  intervening  substance, 
substauiially  in  the  manner  herein  set  forth  and  described. 

CHAKLES  NEER. 

No.  8790. — Improvement  in  Seed  Planters. 

But  what  I  do  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is :  I  claim  the  peculiarly  formei  curved  lips,  or  feeders,  and  lon- 
gitudinal grooves,  or  channels,  so  constructed  and  tightly  fitted  to  the 
cast  box,  L,  as  to  prevent  any  grain  from  passing  into  the  chamber,  ex- 
cept what  is  forced  through  the  grooves  by  the  lips  or  feeders,  substan- 
tially as  set  forth. 

IRA  REYNOLDS. 

No.  879 L — Improvetnent  in  Hay  Rakes. 

I  disclaim  suspending  the  head,  so  that  each  tooth  acts  separately,  and 
the  platform,  L.  What  I  do  claim  as  my  miprovement,  and  for  which  I 
desire  to  secure  letters  patent,  is — 

First.  The  arms  projecting  from  the  axle,  in  combination  with  the 
joint,  F,  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the  position  of  the  leeth  to  the  sur- 
face of  rough  or  smoth  land. 

Second.  Hanging  the  arms  to  the  axle,  by  means  of  the  standard,  I, 
and  connecting  rod  ;  and  also  raising  and  loweiing  the  arms,  as  the  teeth 
may  require,  by  means  of  the  pin  and  holes  in  the  connecting  rod  and 
arms,  at  J. 

JAY  S.  STURGES. 
No.  8792. — Improvement  in  Melodeons.- 

What  I  now  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is — 

First.  Constructing  the  air  receiving  box  of  amelodoon  or  other  keyed 
wind  instrument  of  a  similar  nature,  which  is  operated  by  an  exhausting 
bellows  or  pump,  with  a  vibrating  or  movable  lop,  F,  coimecied  to  it  by 
wings  or  joints,  c,  c,  which  fold  or  bend,  substantially  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed, towards  the  external  air  which  acts  upon  them,  whereby  the  ex- 
ternal air  acting  upon  said  wings  counteracts  the  inequality  of  the  force 
exerted  by  the  spring  placed  iutide,  to  open  or  expand  and  enlarge  the 
interior  capacity  of  the  box. 

Second.  The  manner  of  hanging  the  treadle,  L,  for  operating  the  bel- 
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low8,  upon  the  two  vibrating  rods,  M  and  N,  attached  to  the  floor,  or  to 
any  object  under  the  instrument,  substantially  as  herein  set  forth. 

.  A.  L.  SWAN. 

^o.  8793.— Improvement  in  Iron  Fences. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  my  invention,  what  I  claim 
therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  so  constructing 
the  loops  and  mornses  in  the  rails  and  posts  of  iron  fences  that,  when 
in  place,  neither  of  them  can  be  removed,  using  for  this  purpose  single 
•  posts  and  rails,  and  neither  bolts,  wedges,  keys,  nor  any  other  fastening, 
except  what  is  afforded  by  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  said  loop  and  mor- 
tises ;  and  this  I  claim,  whether  the  same  be  constructed  as.  herein  de- 
scribed or  by  any  other  means  essentially  the  same. 

JOHN  B.  WICKERSHAM. 

No.  8794 — Improvement  in  Plough. 

t' 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  weeding-plough,  what  I  claim  therein 
as  new,  and  for  which  1  desire  to  secure  letters  patent,  is  the  plate  e 
constructed,  arranged,  and  combined  with  the  plough,  substantially' iri 
the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 

JOSHUA  WOODWARD. 

No.  8795.— Improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  Door  Knobs. 

I  claim,  substantially  as  set  forih  in  the  above  specification,  in  the 
manufacture  of  vitreous  metal  knobs  and  similar  articles- 
First.  The  application  and  use  of  a  metal  p!ug,  to  be  entered  into  the 
socket,  and  fitting  it;  the  plug  passing  up  from  or  through  the  bottom 
of  the  mould,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  melted  material  from  fill- 
ing  the  socket  during  the  pressing  operations,  and  at  the  same  time  facil- 
itating the  centring  and  adjustment  of  the  socket. 

Second.  I  claim  the  invention  of,  and  substitiuion  in  the  place  of 
pincers  and  polishmg  rods  heretofore  known,  a  polishing  rod  capable  of 
polishing  several  knobs  simultanebusly  and  by  one  operation,  substan- 
nally  as  above  described. 

_^  BENJAMIN  NOTT. 

No.  8796. — Improvement  in  Double  Plane  Irons. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent 
is  the  new  and  improved  n;ode  of  fastening  and  adjusting  the  cap  to  the 
iron  by  means  of  a  projection  and  slot,  forming  a  dovetail  slide  giving 
new  facilities  for  the  operation  ;  and  also  a  level  surface  to  the  back  of 
the  iron.  Also,  the  elongation  of  part  of  the  width  of  the  cap,  and  its 
occupying  the  place  of  a  removed  part  of  iron,  giving  the  operator  new 
lacilities  in  nicely  adjusting  the  cap  to  the  edge  of  the  iron,  without  re- 
moving  It  from  the  stock,  the  same  as  herein  described,  using  for  the  pur- 
pose the  aforesaid  arrangements  of  parts,  or  any  other  substantially  the 
same,  and  which  will  produce  the  same  effect  in  like  manner. 

FORDYCE  BEALS. 
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What  1  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  a  closed  pressure  gauge,  constructed  substantially  as  herein  described, 
so  that  equal  increments  of  pressure  Will  cause  the  indicating  liquid  to 
rise  in  the  tube  equal  linear  distances,  or  thereabouts,  in  combination 
with  an  adjustable  scale,  to  indicate  the  degree  of  pressure,  and  a  stand- 
ard weight  and  blow  off  valve,  by  which  the  scale  can  from  time  to  time 
be  adjusted  so  as  to  give  true  indications  of  the  pressure  of  the  steam, 
substantially  as  herein  set  forth. 

BENJ.  CRAWFORD. 

No.  8798. — Improvement  in  Carpets , 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  or  new  or  improved  manufacture,  is  an 
ingrained  plied  printed  carpet,  made  by  a  combination  of  the  process  of 
weaving  in  two  or  more  plies,  and  ingraining  the  same,  and  subsequently 
printing  the  figure  or  figures  on  both  sides  of  the  same,  as  described; 
the  discovery  having  been  made  by  me  that  the  plying  process  prevents 
the  colors  printed  on  one  ply  from  penetrating  the  other  ply,  so  as  prac- 
tically to  injure  its  other  surface  to  an  extent  which  renders  it  unfit  for 
the  reception  of  colors,  and  use  as  a  carpet,  as  hereinbefore  stated — a  great 
improvement  in  trade  being  the  result  of  such. 

THOMAS  CROSSLEY. 

No.  8799. — Improvemetit  in  the  construction  of  Grate  Bars. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  construction  of  grate  bars  for  furnaces  of  clay,  soapsione,  or  other 
refractory  substance,  for  the  purpose  and  in  the  manner  herein  specified. 

F.  P.  DIMPFEL. 

No.  8800. — Improvement  in  Sofa  Bedsteads. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  improved  sofa  bedstead,  what  I  claim 
therein  as  new,  and  for  which  1  desire  to  secure  letters  patent,  is — 

First.  The  combining  the  back  of  the  sofa  with  the  seat,  by  means  of 
sliding  pivots,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 

1  also  claim  the  sliding  table  and  washstand,  in  combination  with  the 
sofa,  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 

JNO.  T.  HAMMITT. 

No.  8801. — Improvement  in  Joints  around  Glass  Tkibesfor  Philosophical 

Apparatus. 

I  claim  the  method  used  for  promoting  the  drying  or  evaporating  of 
the  liquid  matter  from  the  packing,  by  drilling  the  holes,  I,  I,  2,  2,  and 
3,  3,  in  the  barrel,  A,  A,  the  said  holes  being  afterwards  filled  with 
solder. 

I  claim  the  method  of  making  the  joint,  x,  x,  at  the  end  of  the  tube, 
which  is  effected  by  the  friction  of  the  packing  around  the  tube,  B,  which 
>i  iceTthe  end  of  the  tube  against  the  bottom  of  the  bore,  and  produces 
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a  joint,  when  the  stuffing-box,  F,  is  forced  to  its  place,  as  herein  men- 
uoned  and  set  lorih. 

A.  B.  LATTA. 


^ 


No.  8802. — Improvetnent  in  Shovel  Ploughs. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  invention,  what  I  claim  therein  as 
new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  combination  of  the 
wing  or  half  shovel  plough  and  the  adjustable  scraper,  arranged  on  dif- 
ferent stocks,  in  the  said  beam,  when  said  scraper  is  arranged  on  the 
land  side  and  rearward  of  the  plough,  and  so  that  the  grass,  weeds, d&c., 
shaved  off  by  the  scraper,  will  be  thrown  into  the  furrow  made  by  the 
plough;  the  whole  being  arranged  in  the  manner  and  specially  for  the 
purpose  herein  set  forth  and  fully  shown. 

JAMES  LATTIMER. 
No.  8803. — Improvement  in  Cotton  CHns. 

I  do  not  claim  the  use  of  a  mote  brush,  D,  in  combination  with  gin 
saws,  and  the  ordmary  stripping  brush,  as  I  am  aware  that  a  cylindrical 
mote  brush  revolving  in  the  same  direction  with  mine  has  been  used 
before;  but  what  1  do  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  pat- 
erit,  IS  making  the  mote  brush  (revolving  in  the  direction  described) 
wiih  wings,  so  as  to  act  by  a  current  of  air,  as  well  as  by  contact  with 
the  cotton  on  the  teeth  of  the  saws,  substantially  as  herein  set  forth,  in 
conibinaiion  with  the  saws  and  grate. 

THOMAS  J.  LAWS. 

No.  8S04.—Impr-)vemetU  in  the  treatnwtU  of  Hydro-sidphurets,  and  in 
manufacturing  Carbonates  and  Sulphur  Compounds. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention  and  improvement,  and  desire  to  secure 
by  letters  patent,  is  the  mannfacnre  of  carbonate  of  barytes  and  stron- 
tia  by  processes  as  above  described,  and,  in  combination  therewith,  era- 
ploying  the  .sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  evolved  in  the  aforesaid  process 
lor  the  producing  ot  sulphur  or  sulphuric  acid.   .  ' 

CHARLES  LENNIG. 

No.  8805.— Improvement  in  Burners  for  Argand  Lamp. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention  in  the  within  described  lamp  is  arran- 
ging  the  grooved  tube  f;)r  adjusting  the  wick,  inside  of  the  wick  and  out- 
side  of  the  screw—that  is,  between  the  wick  and  the  screw,  and  extending 
the  pm  from  the  wick  holder,  through  the  groove  in  the  tube,  into  the 

fnlL'L  ?'r^u  ^^^  l^'^**^^  "^  ^^^  ^''''*^^'  'h«f«^y  dispensmg  with  the  per- 
lorated  .,be  heretofore  used  upon  the  outside  of  ihe  wick,  and  leaving 
tne  wirk  open  on  the  outside,  so  that  the  material  to  be  burned  may  have 
iroe  and  unobstructed  access  around  the  wick.  ' 

AUSTLN  OLCOTT. 
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No.  S806.— Improvement  in  Machines  for  Ou'ting  Screws  on  RaUs  and' 

Posts  of  Bedsteads. 

I  do  not  claim,  of  themselves  only,  reversible  cutter-hpads,  as  such, 
or  equivalent  arrangements,  have  long  been  used— such  as  reversible 
cylinders,  and  similar  devices ;  but  what  I  do  claim  as  my  invention,  and 
desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  constructing  the  reversible  cutter- 
heads,  E  and  F,  of  arms  placed  at  ri^rht  ajigles  to  one  another,  and  car- 
rying  reverse  right  and  left  hand  cutters,  t, «,  and  k,  k,in  combtnatton 
with  the  eccentric  snug,  g,  and  flanch,/,  of  the  screw  spindle,  C,  for  the 
purposes  and  advantages  specified;  all  being  constructed  and  operating 
as  shown  and  described.  ^^  PARSONS  OWEN. 

No.  Smi .—Improvement  in   Connecting    Washers  tmth   ^indies,  in 

Spitining  machinery. 

1  therefore  claim  as  ray  invention  the  spring,  clasp,  or  holder,  a,  or  its 
equivalent,  either  with  or  without  teeth,  in  combination  with  the  spindle, 
or  as  applied  and  used  therewith,  substantially  in  the  aianner  and  for  the 
purpose  of  holdmg  ihe  washer,  as  »P«'ifi«».  y^^,,^  ^   mmiliS. 

No.  81808.— Impraveme7U  in  Planing  Machines. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  constructmg,  arranging,  and  operating  a  reciprocating  plane,  which 
cuts  off  the  shaving  by  its  forward  stroke,  and  feeds  the  board  by  its 
backward  stroke,  and  the  clamps  and  gripes,  or  stops,  with  which  such  a 
plane  is  connected,  as  herein  described,  so  that  the  board  is  fed  at  the  back, 
stroke  of  the  plane  and  planed  at  its  forward  stroke,  a  distance  equal,  or 
thereabouts,  to  the  throw  or  stroke  of  the  plane;  whereby  a  greater  length 
is  planed  by  a  given  number  of  strokes  of  the  plane  than  in  reciprocaung 
planes  that  feed  themselves  by  their  own  motion,  as  heretofore  con- 
siructed;  and  also  the  injurious  shocks  and  strains  are  avoided,  which, 
in  those  planes,  are  caused  by  the  necessity  of  making  the  cut  consid- 
erably  shorter  .han  the  stroke.  ^^^^^^  STEARNS. 

No.  8809.— Improvcmefit  in  Cupping  and  Br  fast  Glasses. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  improved  exhausting  apparatus,  herein  described,  for  surgical  and 
other  put  poses— said  apparatus  consisting  of  a  combination  of  a  tubular 
spring  piston  with  a  barrel,  substantially  as  herein  set  forth. 
^     ^^  WILLIAM  S.  THOMAS. 

No.  8810.— Improvement  in  Pattern- Cards  for  .fac/iutrd  Loojiis. 

What  we  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  combina- 
tion  of  the  buitons  with  the  metallic  card,  as  described,  the  buttons  being 
so  riveted  or  attached  to  the  card  as  to  allow  of  their  being  turned,  for 
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the  purpose  of  closing  or  opening  the  holes  to  which  they  are  respect- 
iveljr  attached.  * 

SAMUEL  T.  THOMAS. 
ED VVARQ  EVERETT. 

No.  S8ii.— Improvement  in  Hot -Air  Registers. 

What  I  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  crown- 
whee  ,  or  section  of  a  crown-wheel,  in  combination  with  the  pinion- 
wheel,  or  section  of  wheel  attached  to  the  fans,  as  set  forth. 

WILLIAM  TURTON. 

>^o.SS\2.— Improvement  in  Railroad. Car  Brakes. 

UnTted'^Suf^  l^'*'"^  *^  "^^^'  ^°^  ^^^^""^  ^°  ^^^"""^  ^y  ^®"®^^  P^^^"^  °^^^® 

*^.  ^'"k^"  }  ""L^'"".  ^^S  arrangement  of  the  followers,  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  with 
the.r  brake  blocks,  8,  rods,  e  and  /,  and  links,  9  and  lb,  whereby  the 
power  operating  to  separate  the  followers,  4  and  5,  throws  the  brake 

siritd  and"  howT'  "''  "'  "''  "'"''  '"  ''^  P"^'"^^^  ^"^  -  ^- 

Second.  I  claim  the  steam  piston  and  rod,  i,  wedge, /t,  and  nut  n  and 

screw,  o,,n  combination  with  the  brakes,  3,4,  5,  Ld  6,  arranged  and 

S?h'^^'''"''^'  ^^T^^  '^'  ^^'^  b^^^««^^^  be  actu^terby  stearu 
from  the  locomotive,  or  by  hand,  as  described. 

THOS.  WALBER.  ^ 
No.  miZ. -^Improvement  in  InstrumeiUs for  inhaling  Powders, 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  have  secured  to  me  br 
letters  patent,  is  the  instrument,  above  described,  for  inhaling  powders 
&c.,  into  the  throat  and  lungs-the  said  instrument  consisting^of  a  re! 
ceiver  with  ho  es  in  its  bulb  or  end,  covered  by,  and  working  foosely  n 
an  exterior  tube,  which  prevents  any  of  the  medicine  from  lodeinriQ 
the  mouth,  substantially  as  above  described.  'oagmg  m 

IRA  WARREN. 

No.  HSU.— Improvement  in  Hinges  for  Stove-Doors,  ^c. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  wish  to  secure  by  letters  patent 
IS  the  connecung  and  hanging  of  the  door  or  doors  upon  the  fronts  of 

he  lL'.u^''''''f/"  "^'^^  '!!'^  '"^y  ^'  ^^^"^^  ^'  ^1^^«^  Without  marr  ng 
the  beauty  or  afTecting  the  convenience  of  the  same,  in  either  case  of 
exposing  10  view  the  hinges  or  inside  of  the  door,  as  described 

CHARLES  J.  WOOLSON. 

No.  S8[5.-Improved  arrangement  in  Jack- Chain  machinery. 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  oatent 
IS  the  anangement  on  the  bed  plate,  A,  of  the  nippingjaw  G    heCan: 
<iiel,  L,  and  pin,  F,  with  the  turning  lever,  K,  (funifs/iel'with  pin  /^) 
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moving  under  the  table,  B,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  substan- 
tially as  set  forth  and  shown. 

HICKFORD  MARSHALL. 
^        ' .  .   SETH  S.  COOK. 

No.  8816. — Improvement  in  Omnibus  Step. 

What  1  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  application  of  the  inclined  covering  or  protector  to  the  outside  of 
the  omnibus  door,  as  described,  to  prevent  persons  from  standing,  lying, 
or  sitting  on  the  steps,  in  combination  with  the  brush  or  broom  secured 
to  the  bottom  of  the  covering  or  protector,  so  as  to  open  and  shut  there- 
with, for  fhe  purpose  of  cleansing  the  step  or  steps  ;  each  step,  if  more 
than  one,  requiring  a  brush  or  tjroorn  attached,  together  with  a  back 
board,  to  protect  the  inside  of  the  step,  as  described. 

.    JOSIAH  ASHENFELDER. 

No.  8817. — Improvemetit  in  Sliop-Aicnin^s. 

What  I  do  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
IS  the  method  of  protpcling  the  awning  by  the  construction  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  cylindrical  sheathino^  (or  covering)  in  combination  with  the 
slats,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  as  herein  described  and  fully  set 
forth. 

WM.  H.  BRAKEWELL. 

No.  8818. — Improvement  in  Machines  for  Stamping  Ores. 

What  I  claim  as  my  improvement  is  as  follows :  I  claim  the  combi- 
nation of  the  washing  basin  or  contrivance,  L,  with  the  stamp-rod  and 
its  bearing,  so  as  to  operate  in  manner  and  for  the  purpose  as  specified. 

I  also  claim  the  deflective  plate  in  the  entrance  spout  or  hopper,  as 
combined  with  the  same  and  the  mortar  and  stamper,  and  used  for  the 
purpose  as  specified. 

1  also  claim  the  improvement  in  the  stamp-head,  or  the  making  of  it 
with  a  greater  stamping  surface  on  one  side  of  its  axis  of  rotation  than  it 
has  on  the  other;  the  same  being  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  packing 
of  the  charge,  as  specified. 

I  also  claim  the  mode  of  applying  the  stamp  head  to  the  stamp-rod, 
viz :  by  means  of  the  circular  arcs  or  curves  of  the  sides  of  the  univer- 
sal dovetail  connexion  with  the  wedge  key,  as  described. 

WM.  BALL. 

•      ■  ■ 

No.  8819. — Improvement  in  Ploughs. 

What  I  claim  as  my  inyention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  connecting  the  beam  to  the  plough-irons  by  means  of  a  pivot  and  stay- 
bolt,  G,  and  adjustable  standard,  F,  the  whole  being  constructed  and 
arranged  as  described,  so  that  the  front  end  of  the  beam  can  be  set  to- 
wards either  side,  or  either  extremity  raised  or  lowered,  without  changing 
the  height  of  the  other,  or  both  extremities  raised  simultaneously  and 
equally  or  unequally,  substantially  as  set  forth. 

E.  BALL. 
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No.  ^2Q.— Improvement  in  Friction  Primers  for  Cannom. 

I  claim  the  combining  with  the  discharging  string  and  tube  of  the 
primer,  a  cylinder  or  plug  of  leather,  (c,)  or  other  like  substance,  inserted 
and  secured  in  the  upper  end  of  the  primer,  and  having  the  exploding 
string  passing  through  it,  as  above  set  furth;  the  said  plug  or  cylinder 
serving  the  purpose  of  a  breech  to  confine  the  charge  when  exploded,  as 
a  protector  of  the  sand  paper  and  priming  against  the  absorption  of  hu- 
midity, and  as  a  bearing  for  the  string  to  draw  over  when  pulled. 

WM.  BALL. 

No.  882L — Improvement  in  Machinery  for  Felting  Cloth. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  method,  herein  described, of  hardening  the  bat  by  alternate  steaming 
and  jieging,  subsfaniially  as  herein  set  forth,  whereby  one  section  of  the 
bat  is  jiggered  while  an  adjoining  section  is  steamed  preparatory  to  being 
jiggered. 

1  also  claim  the  process  of  steaming  and  jiggering  two  or  more  bats 
aimultaneously,  whereby  much  labor  and  time  are  saved,  and  the  texture 
of  the  cloth  is  improved. 

I  also  clainri  constructing  a  machine  for  jiggering  fell-bats  in  such 
manner  that  it  will  subject  successive  poriions  of  the  bats  to  equal 
amounts  of  jiggering,  and  then  slop,  whereby  a  greater  unitbrmity  of 
texture  is  secured  in  the  clnih. 

I  also  claim  the  arrangement  of  the  steam  pipes  and  adjnstages  in  the 
steam-chamber,  subsiauiially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  herein 
set  forth.  ,    . 

GEO.  G.  BISHOP. 

No.  8822. — Improvement  in  Marine  Signals. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  employment,  (or  signalizing  or  indicating  the  course  of  a  vessel,  of 
two  lights  of  different  colors,  attached  to  or  hung  in  a  cylinder  or  disk, 
which  is  capable  of  revolving  on  a  fixed  axis,  so  as  to  change  the  posi- 
tion of  the  lights;  the  position  of  either  light  relatively  to  the  other 
being  made  to  point  the  course  in  any  manner,  substantially  as  de- 
scribed. 

THOMAS  H.  DODGE. 

No.  8823 — Improvement  in  Planing  Machines. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  reciprocating  plane  for  scoring  the  face  of  the  board  transversely 
and  reducing  it  to  a  uniform  thickness,  arranged  suhstanliallv  as  herein 
described,  in  a  compound  frame  which  carries  the  plane  hark  and  foiih 
across  the  b<iard  by  a  regular  and  positive  motion,  and  back  and  forth 
lengthwise  of  the  board  by  a  motion  dependent  U|»on  the  reciprocal  ac- 
tion of  the  board  against  the  planes  in  one  direction,  and  of  springs 
against  th«  fiame  ia  the  opposite  direction,  substantially  aa  herein  set 
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I  also  claim  the  method  of  smoothing  the  surface  of  boards  or  other 
lumber  by  plane-irons  reciprocating  endwise  and  operated  in  such  man- 
ner that  the  tendency  of  one  to  draw  the  boards  towards  that  side  of  the 
machine  to  which  it  is  moving  is  counteracted  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
the  tendency  of  one  or  more  of  the  others  to  draw  the  board  t«»ward8  the 
opposite  side  of  the  machine,  these  several  counter-tendencies  being  thus 
made  to  neutralize  each  other,  substantially  as  described. 

JOHN  HOWARTH. 

No.  8824. — Improvement  in  Siringlctrees. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  flange,  F,  F,  F,  above  set  forth,  wrought  or  cast,  in  c<Mnbina"ion 
with  the  ring,  B,  and  link,  C,  for  the  purpose  of  ft)rmii)g  attachments, 
substantially  in  the  mode  set  forth  above. 

CHAS.  HOWARD. 

No.  8825. — Improvements  in  Machines  for  making  Cordage. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  application  of  the  fan,  j,  k,  in  combination  with  the  pulleys,/,  A, 
belt,  ^,  gears,  N,  O,  P,  U,  and  bobbin,  M,  as  a  drag  or  take  up,  as  above 
described.  . 

WM.  JOSLIN. 

No.  8826. — Improvement  in  Flour- Packers. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
in  the  above  described  machine  for  packing  flour,  is  the  friction  roller 
clutch,  constructed  and  arranged  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  sub- 
stantially as  set  forth. 

NATHAN  KINMAN. 

No.  8827. — Improvements  in  Smut  Machines. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invenMon,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  formation  of  a  series  of  corrugated  recesses  within  the  periphery 
of  the  cylindrical  casing  of  my  improved  smut  machine,  substantially  of 
the  forms  represented  in  the  drawings,  when  the  said  cylindriral  casing 
is  combined  with  a  rotating  beater,  which  has  its  beating  surfaces,  a,  a, 
&c.,  arranged  in  positions  which  incline  obliquely  to  the  radii  of  the 
beater,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  the  smut  and  kernels  of  grain  into 
the  said  series  at  corrugated  recesses  in  such  directions  that  they  will,  in 
entering  and  rebounding  therefrom,  be  brought  in  contact  wiih  their  en- 
tire surlaces,  and  thereby  produce  so  great  an  amount  of  friction  action 
as  to  break  up  the  smut  and  white  caps,  and  polish  the  kernels  of  grain 

without  breaking  the  same. 

T.  H.  McCRAY. 

No.  8828. — Improvement  in  Cracker  Machines. 

What  I  claim,  therefore,  is  the  u^e  of  the  bed  plate  renting  npon  or  sup. 
ported  by  springs  or  other  equivalent  devices,  so  that  a  yielding  or  re- 
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ceding  action  is  obtained  in  the  bed  plate  while  under  the  pressure  of  the 
cutters,  or  while  the  cutters  are  pressing  down,  for  the  purposes  and  in 
principle  of  construciioti  and  operation  substantially  as  set  fprlh. 

JOHN  McCOLLUM. 

No.  8829. — Improvement  in  fhanufacturing  Artificial  Tteth. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  formation  of  an  artificial  tooth  or  teeth  from  spar,  silex,  clay,  sand 
glass,  or  any  matprials  used  for  the  above  purpose,  into  a  suitable  condi- 
tion for  the  fiiiishiiig  lurriace,  by  the  simple  operation  of  moulding, 
thereby  avoiding  the  tedious  and  uncertain  p.'-ocess  of  enamelling. 

WM.  S.  McILHENNEY,  M.  D. 

No.  8830. — Improve nients  in  Machine  for  Paging  Books. 

Having  now  described  my  invention  and  its  operations,  I  will  proceed 
to  state  what  I  claim  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent.  What  I 
claim,  therefor.?,  is — 

First.  The  use  of  the  type  plates,  having  channel  ways  and  springs 
iri  their  faces,  and  holes  in  them,  correspondmg  to  the  ten  subdi- 
visions of  their  peripheries,  and  their  inner  circumterences  divided  into 
ten  equal  sj^es,  in  combination  with  a  barrel  having  stop  pins  in  its  cir- 
cumference for  the  type  plates,  and  a  changing  plate  attached  thereto,  and 
ratchet  wheel,  cap  plate,  and  pawl  and  bent  lever,  for  the  purpose  of  op- 
erating a  series  of  number  plates,  the  said  combination  of  parts  being 
entirely  distinct  from  any  known  mode  of  producing  the  same  result, 
(that  is  counting,)  which  I  lay  no  exclusive  claim  to,  the  principle  being 
well  known,  and  I  therefore  limit  my  claim  to  combination  of  parts,  sub- 
.  s,tantially  as  set  forth. 

Second.  I  claim  the  use  of  the  rod,  C,  lever,  E,  inking-roller  lever,  J, 
and  arm,  1,  in  combination  with  the  type-wheel,  substantially  for  the 
purposes  as  set  forth. 

Third.  I  claim  the  use  of  the  inking  roller  frame  and  rod  attached 
thereto,  and  rotating  ink  plate,  in  combination  with  the  lever,  J,  slide,  O, 
and  type  wheel  and  levers  operating  the  same,  substantially  for  the  pur- 
poses as  set  forth.  I 

Fourth.  I  claim  the  bed,  R,  with  guides  attached  thereto,  in  combina- 
tion with  the  table  and  type-wheel,  substantially  for  the  purposes  as  set 
forth. 

S.  E.  PARRISH. 

No.  8831.— Improvement  in  Machines  for  Jointing  Shingles. 

Having  thus  described  my  improvements  in  shingle  machines,  I  shall 
state  my  claim  as  follows: 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  ^nd  desire  to  have  secured  to  me  by 
•letters  patent,  is  the  arrangement  of  the  horizontal  sliding  boxes  which 
carry  the  jointing  kiiiyes,  by  which  they  will  cut  the  edges  of  any  width 
of  shingle;  the  shingle  itself  operating  the  devices  for  holding  the  boxes 
firmly,  and  in  the  proper  position,  while  the  shingle  is  being  cut,  as 
hereinabove  set  forth. 

WILLIAM  STODDARD. 
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What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  combination  of  the  inverted  domes,  or  frustrums,  F,  I,  M,  and 
plate,  P,  with  the  short  tubes,  b,  b,f,  /,  i,  t,  /,  /,  connecting  them,  sub- 
stantially in  the  manner  herein  described,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
the  connexion  between  the  lower  ends  of  the  fire  or  draught  flues,  and 
carrying  the  air  through  them  to  the  spaces  between  the  cyhnders  or 
tubes. 

J.  M.  THATCHER. 

No.  8833, — Improv€m£nt  in  making  Paraffine  Oil. 

What  1  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  obtaininor  of  paraffine  oil,  or  an  oil  containing  paraffine,  and  paraf- 
fine, from  bituminous  coals,  by  treating  ihem  in  manner  hereinbefore 
described. 

JAMES   YOUNG. 

No.  8834. — Improvement  in  Sausage  Stuffers. 

Having  thus  described  my  improved  sausage  stuffer,  what  I  claim 
therein,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  combination  of  the 
three-cornered  ovoid-shaped  cylinder,  D,  with  the  curved  spring  scraper, 
•G,  operating  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  substantially  as  herein 
fully  set  forth. 

THOS.  W.  BAILEY. 


No.  8836. — Improvement  in  Mill  far  Grinding  Ores. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention  is  the  combination  and  arrangement  of 
the  two  grinding  or  pulverizing  wheels,  one  or  two  endless  screws,  and 
the  troughs  which  such  wheels  and  screw  or  screws  revolve  in,  all 
made  and  applied  so  as  to  operate  together  in  such  manner  as  to  raise 
the  ore  up  and  crush  it  between  the  two  wheels,  and  not  only  return  or 
move  the  heavier  or  too  weighty  particles  towards  or  back  to  the  wheels,' 
but  allow  the  lighter  ones,  or  suiBciently  reduced  particles,  to  flow  out 
of  the  machine,  as  described. 

WM.  BALL. 

No.  8836. — Improvements  in  Excavativg  Machines. 

• 

I  do  not  claim  inclining  the  cutter  cylinder ;  neither  do  I  claim  placing 
the  horses  within  or  upon  ditching  machines  for  the  purpose  of  working 
them.  But  what  1  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  so 
constructing  the  inclined  wheel,  or  cutting  cylinder,  E,  that  it  is  made 
also  to  serve  the  purpose  of  horse- walk,  by  which  means  the  power  of  the 
horse  is  applied  directly  to  the  cylinder  itself,  without  the  intervention  of 
other  mechanism,  substantially  as  herein  described. 

CHARLES  BISHOP. 
\2—m 
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No.  8837. — Improvement  in  Trusses. 


What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  application  to  trusses  and  supporters  of  the  guard  spring  pad,  as 
above  described.  ^ 

FREDERICK  M.  BUTLER. 

No.  8838. — Improvement  in  machinery  for  shaving  the  heads  of  Screw 

Blanks,  HivetSj  Sf'c, 

"What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  movable  stop  which  determines  the  position  of  the  screw  blanks 
betw«en  the  jaws,  and  then  returns  to  let  said  blanks  fall  through,  sub- 
stantially as  specified,  in  combination  with  the  vertical  hollow  spindle, 
or  mandrel,  as  specified.  And,  finally,  I  claim  the  feeding  tube  which 
conducts  the  screw  blank,  «fcc.,  to  the  hollow  spindle,  substantially  as 
specified,  in  combination  with  the  cam  on  the  cutter  head,  or  its  equiva- 
lent, for  moving  the  said  tube  out  of  the  way  of  the  cutler,  as  described. 

JOHN  CRUM. 

No.  8839. — Improvement  in  Razor  Strops. 

What  1  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,, 
is  the  mode  of  attaching  the  strop  to  the  case,  so  that  it  will  not  be  soiled 
by  the  faces  of  it  coming  in  contact  with  the  case,  and  so  that  it  will 
revolve,  as  herein  described;  using  for  that  purpose  the  aforesaid  case, 
strop-bearing  spring,  and  pivots,  in  combination. 

JOHN  DEMERIT. 

No.  8840. — Improvement  i?i  Dredging  Machines, 

What  I  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is — 

First.  I  claim  the  shovels  or  scoops.  A,  Ibrming  the  bottoms  of  com- 
partments  in  a  proper  frame,  and  moving,  at  one  end,  on  a  hinge  or 
similar  contrivance ;  the  other  end  being  lowered  to  cause  the  scoop,  as 
the  frame  is  moved  along,  to  collect  the  "sand  or  mud,  or  other  material 
operated  on,  and  retain  the  same  by  suitable  mechanical  means  operating 
to  lift  the  .scoop  and  close  the  bottom,  as  described  and  shown. 

JAMES  HAMILTON. 

No.  8841. — Improvement  in  Rice  HuUers. 

I  claim  as  my  invention  the  combination  of  the  concave  fluted  cham- 
bers with  the  smooth  curved  radial  beaters  for  hulling  rice,  as  set  forth, 

PETER  McKlNLAY. 

No.  8842. — Improvement  in  Shovel  Ploughs. 

What  1  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,. 
is  the  construction  of  the  handles,  and  the  principle  or  mode  of  shifting 
the  same,  as  the  same  are  herein  fully  described,  with  their  operation. 
The  invention  of  the  common  shovel  plough  is,  of  course,  disclaimed. 

WASHINGTON  F.  PAGETT. 
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No.  8S43.— Electric  Whaling  Apparatus. 
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What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent 
is  the  application  of  electric  galvanic  current,  conveyed  by  a  conductor 
to  an  instrument,  which  is  to  be  thrown  into  sperm  and  right  whales  as 
well  as  other  animals  of  the  sea,  in  order  to  secure  them 

DR.  ALBERT  SONNENBURG. 

PHILIP  RECHTEN. 

No.  8844. — Improvement  in  Gang  Ploughs. 

But  what  we  do  claim  as  our  improvement,  and  desire  to  secure  by 
letters  patent,  is  mounting  the  tongue  or  pole,  A*,  upon  the  timbers,  D, 
E,  and  uniting  the  same  by  an  intermediate  jointed  connecting  rod,  W 
to  the  horizontal  coupling  rod,  L,  which  unites  the  front  and  rearward 
ends  of  the  pivoted  arms,  J,  J,  of  the  axles  K«,  whereby  the  direction  or 
guiding  of  the  gang  of  ploughs  is  regulated  by  the  action  of  the  team  it- 
self, in  moving  in  any  direction  the  attendant  may  require. 

We  also  claim  confining  the  tongue  or  pole,  A%  between  the  horizon-^ 
tal  plate,  S,  and  timber,  D,  by  means  of  a  fulcrum  bolt,  U,  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  allowmg  the  tongue  or  pole.  A',  to  vibrate  or  move  right  or  left 
with  the  direction  of  the  team,  whereby  the  required  direction  is  given  to 
the  propelling  and  supporting  wheels;  and  whereby  the  tongue  or  pole 
may  be  shifted  or  adjusted  in  its  position  to  accommodate  two  or  three 
horses,  and  yet  maintain  its  central  draught  with  the  ploughs. 

HARVEY  KILLAM. 
.  GEORGE  VALLEAU. 

No.  8845. — Improvement  in  Bedstead  Fastenings. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent 
is  the  combined  action  or  the  combination  of  the  link  and  wedge   as* 
above  described,  for  fastening  bedsteads.  ' 

WILLIAM  SHAW. 

No.  8846. — Improvement  in  Rat  TVaps. 

But  what  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  manner  of  constructing  a  machine  for  the  killing  of  animals  and 
throwing  their  bodies  from  the  trap,  and  self-setting  the  same,  substan- 
tially as  described  and  shown. 

JAMES  SHEWARD. 
No.  88A7 .—Improvement  in  Apparatus  for  boring  Artesian  Wells. 

What  I  claim  as  new,  and  wish  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  th« 
spring  or  brace,  as  above  described,  or  its  equivalent,  with  the  twisted 
flat  bar,  or  other  device,  turning  systematically  the  boring  instrument 
whilst  using  a  rope,  instead  of  rods,  while  sinking  a  bore  hole  in  th« 
earth  in  search  of  water  or  minerals. 

JOHN  THOMSON. 
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No.  88A8.— Improvement  in  Srr^thing  Irons. 

Having  thus  fully,  clearly,  and  exactly  described  the  nature,  con- 
itniction,  and  opeiaiion  of  our  improved  smoothing  iron,  what  we  claim 
lierein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  pgtent,  is  the  application 
substantially  as  described)  lo  a  self  heating  smoothing  iron  of  a  tube  or 
:hamber  (j)  at  the  bottom  of  the  fire  box,  provided  with  a  registered 
mouth,  or  inlet,  (»',)  some  distance  above  the  bottom  and  at  its  lower 
portion,  with  distributmg  apertures  (K)  communicating  with   the  fire, 
whereby  the  draught  is  applied  from  beneath,  and  equally  at  every  part, 
and  placed  under  the  control  of  the  operator,  without  permitting  the  es- 
cape of  ashes,  or  other  refuse  of  combustion. 

NICHOLAS  TALIAFERRO. 
WILLIAM  D.  CUMMIJNGS. 

No.  8849. — hnprovement  in  Candle-  Wicks. 

,    I  claim  a  candle-wick,  manufactured  by  the  method  herein  specifically 
described. 

CORNELIUS  A.  WORTENDYKE. 

No.  8850. — Improvement  in  Cultivatort. 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  construction  of  the  long  metallic  inclined  blades,  c,  c,  c,  on  the 
after-partof  the  machine,  for  cutting  the  sods  and  lumps,  and  pulverizing 
the  ground,  as  set  forth. 

T.  J.  BALL. 

JOHN  POST. 

No  8851. — Improved  Lock. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  have  secured  to  me  by 
letters  patent,  is — 

First.  Holding  the  tumblers  rigidly,  so  that  they  cannot  be  moved 
when  the  key  hole  is  exposed,  by  means  of  a  cam  placed  on  the  same 
shaft  with  the  cam  which  moves  the  bolt. 

Second.  I  claim  so  arranging  the  tumblers  with  the  key  that  the 
tumblers  will  form  themselves  into  the  right  position,  so  that  the  bolt 
can  be  withdrawn,  by  dropping,  by  their  own  weight,  or  being  pressed  by 
springs  upon  the  key,  as  herein-above  described. 

ALBERT  BETTELEY. 

No.  8852. — Improvements  in  Saw- Mills. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  construction  of  a  saw  frame  or  gate,  of  metal  tubes,  B,  B,  con- 
stituting the  guides,  as  well  as  the  uprights,  of  said  frame,  and  cross 
pieces  or  heads,  C,  C^  united  to  said  uprights,  in  the  manner  set  forth. 

I  also  claim  the  arrangement  of  the  cross  hook,  a,  bar,  E,  and  hooks, 
m,  m,  on  the  ends  of  the  saws,  in  combination  with  the  sustaining  side 
bars,  F,  F,  and  upper  open  pjate,  D,  for  the  purpose  and  in  the  manner 


substantially  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  specification  and  accompanying 
drawings. 

WM.  C.  BRONSON. 

No.  8853. — Improvements  in  Spinning  Bait  for  Catching  Fish. 

What  I  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is — 
First.  Constrnciiug  a  but  with  an  air-tight  chamber,  which  chamber 
is  provided  with  an  aperture,  or  apertures,  for  the  admission  of  air  when 
fishing  light  near  or  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  for  the  admission 
of  water  when  it  is  desired  to  fish  deep  under  the  surface  of  the  water, 
substantially  as  described. 

Second.  I  do  not  claim  passing  the  line  loosely  through  a  cork  or  float 
that  the  float  may  move  freely  upon  the  line;  neither  do  1  claim  attaching 
a  spinning  buit  to  th.c  line  by  nmans  of  a  swivel.  But  what  I  do  claim, 
and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  passing  the  line  through  a  tube 
in  the  body  of  a  spinning  bait,  in  manner  substantially  as  describe^!,  to 
euable  the  bait  to  twirl  freely  without  twisting  the  line. 

JULIO  T.  BUEL. 

No.  8854. — Improvements  in  Stone-cutting  Machines. 


What  I  claim  as  ray  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 


is- 


First.  Gutter  jaws,  or  their  equivalents,  combined  with  and  carrying  a 
cutter  across  the  stone  in  the  segment  of  a  circle;  the  cutter  being  so  set 
that  the  part  of  its  periphery  in  contact  with  the  stone  when  cutting  in- 
clines towards,  and  the  part  of  the  periphery  opposite  thereto  from,  the 
axis  or  ceiiire  of  motion  of  the  cutter  jaws,  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 

Second.  The  application  of  revolving  cutters  to  dressing  stone,  moving 
and  cutting  in  a  curved  line  across  the  stone,  and  on  a  convex  edge  of 
the  undressed  prtion  of  the  surface  formed  by  the  line  of  cut  and  cutting 
towards  the  centre  of  motion  of  the  cutters  in  such  curved  line. 

Third.  Tiie  combination  or  a  rock-shaft  with  cutter-jaws  to  carry  the 
cutters  over  and  clear  from  the  undressed  f>ortion  of  the  stone,  substan- 
tially as  described,  and  for  the  purposes  set  forth. 

Fourth.  The  combination  of  the  rock  shaft,  guide-table,  and  friction 
rollers,  and  their  equivalents,  substantially  as  described,  and  for  the 
purpose  set  forth. 

Fifth.  The  combination  of  the  rock- shaft  and  cam  and  roller,  to  pro- 
duce the  rocking  or  tumbling  motion,  substantially  as  described. 

J.  W.  COCHRAN. 

No.  8855.-^  Apparatus  for  Closing  Doors. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  f)atent> 
is  the  combination  of  the  heavy  roller  upon  a  vibrating  arm  with  the 
turning  railway  or  inclined  plane— the  former  attached  to  the  door  and 
the  latter  to  the  casing — and  the  whole  operating  substantially  in  the 
manner  and  for  the  purpose  herein  described. 

MINARD  THURSTON  COOPER. 
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No.  8856. — Improvements  in  Horse  Collars. 

What  I  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent  is — 

First.  I  claim  the  spring,  9,  and  staples,  10,  to  connect  the  upper 
ends  of  the  hames,  as  described  and  shown. 

Second.  I  claim  so  constructing  and  fitting  the  collar  and  hame  that 
the  hame  shall  work  or  slide  on  the  collar  by  afty  jerk  or  lurching  of  the 
harness  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  animal— said  collar  and  hame 
being  fitted  with  the  rivets,  1  and  2,  or  their  equivalents,  to  allow  the 
one  to  slide  on  the  other,  and  being  connected  by  the  bolts,  5,  or  their 
equivalents,  as  described  and  shown. 

HENRY  R.  LATHAM. 

No.  ^'^bl.— Improved  method  of  Attaching  Roses  fcr  Knobs  to  Doors,  etc. 

1  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  the  combination, 
substantially  as  described,  of  the  circle  plate,  A,  having  dovetails,  b,  b] 
on  its  inner  face,  the  dovetails,  c,  c,  which  are  fast  on  the  door  or  other 
object,  and  the  shank  or  socket,  O,  of  the  knob,  or,  what  is  equivalent, 
any  spindle  or  shaft  attached  to  the  knob  or  handle. 

NATHAN  MATTHEWS. 

No.  8858. — Improvement  in  Chat  Forms. 

What  I  claim  as  ray  invention,^and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  bow,  C,  in  form  substantially  as  described,  suspended  by  a  shank* 
b,  at  a  point  distant  horizontally  from  its  vertex,  on  a  pivot,  B,  or  its 
equivalent,  which  is  stationary  in  a  bracket,  or  any  suitable  standard  or 
pendant,  so  placed  or  constructed  as  to  allow  ihe  bow  to  turn  round  in 
any  direction, as  and  for  the  purposes  herem  set  forth. 

WM.  B.  OLDS. 

V 

No.  SS59.— Improvement  in  Moth  Traps  to  Bee  Hives. 

I  claim  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  moth  trap,  as  herein  described, 
composed  of  a  slide,  having  the  centre  groove  and  two  side  grooves,  and 
the  metalhc-hinged  cover,  arranged  all  as  set  forth  in  the  specification. 

EBENEZER  W.  PHELPS. 

No.  SSe^l— Improvement  in  Buttons,  Studs,  ^c. 

What  1  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent 
is  making  a  stud-button  or  other  similar  fastening  or  article  of  jewelry 
in  two  parts— one  part  carrying  a  tube,  a,  and  ihe  other  part,  b,  with 
two  snap  springs,  c,  c,  operating  in  the  manner  substantially  as  set  forth 

DAVID  RAIT. 

No.  8861. — Improvetnents  in  Smut  Machines. 

Haying  thus  fully  described  the  construction  and  operation  of  my 
combined  smut  and  grain  separator,  what  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and 
desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  offset— that  is  to  say,  enlarging 
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Ihe  space  of  the  hollow  trunk  on  the  opposite  side  thereof  from  that  at 
which  the  grain  is  admitted — in  combination  with  the  screen,  spout,  /, 
and  the  passage  and  valve,  ^o'^  for  taking  the  dust,  &,c.,  into  the  fan- 
case,  whereby  the  cheat  and  light  grain,  which  will  pass  up  the  spout 
with  the  impurities,  is  effectunlly  separated  and  delivered  through  the 
spout,/,  substantially  as  hereiii  fully  set  forth. 

DANIEL  SHAW. 

No.  8862  — Improved  Harpoon. 

I  do  not  claim  making  the  flukes  separate  from  the  point,  or  causing 
the  latter  to  enter  deeper  than  the  former  into  the  body  of  the  whale. 
But  what  I  do  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  combination  of  the  sliding  and  unlatching  flukes  with  the 
lance,  and  the  lines,  or  their  equivalents,  by  means  of  wliich  the  point  is 
driven  deeper  by  the  drag  or  traction  on  the  line,  substantially  in  the 
manner  herein  desciibed. 

J.  D.  R.  STILLMAN. 

No.  8863. — Improved  mec/ianismfor  actuating  an  Adjustable  Eccentric. 

Having  thus  described  the  nature  of  my  improvements  in  the  valve- 
gearing  of  steam  engines,  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I  make  no  claim 
to  an  adjustable  sheave,  nor  to  the  use  of  a  screw  in  this  connexion. 
.  But  what  I  claim  herein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
are  the  herein-described  devices  for  the  adjustment  of  an  eccentric 
sheave — that  is  to  say,  the  sheave  stock,  (g,)  arranged  so  as  to  traverse  a 
bed  plate,  (e,)  at  right  angles  to  the  shaft  or  axle^  and  operated  by  a  hand 
bar,  (u,)  through  the  medium  of  suitable  levers,  (t,)  and  yoke,  {s,)  con- 
nected with  a  sliding  collar,  (p,)  from  which  projects  a  rack,  (o,)  which 
gears  into  a  pinion,  (n,)  upon  the  screw,  (Ar,)  which  actuates  the  sheave; 
and  this  I  claim,  whether  or  not  the  same  be  combined  with  the  vibrating 
arm,  d,  and  shifting  pin,  x,  as  herein  represented  for  variation  of  the 
throw. 

MATHEW  STUBBS. 

No.  8864  — Improvement  in  Grain  Stparators. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  improved  thrashing  machine,  what 
1  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  novel 
arrangement  for  separating  the  grain  from  the  straw,  by  which  the  slats, 
A,  A,  h,  h,  provided  with  teeth,  have  a  rotary  and  lateral  motion — said 
motion  produced  substantially  as  described,  or  in  any  equivalent  manner, 
in  combination  with  the  inclined  slats,  e,e,  c,  e,  whereby  by  their  com- 
bined action  the  grain  is  perfectly  and  rapidly  separated  from  the  straw — 
operating  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  herein  fully  set  forth. 

JOHN  THOMPSON. 

No.  8865. — Improvement  in  Boot-Jacks. 

Having  thus  described  my  invention,  what  I  claim  as  new,  and  desire 
to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is — 

First.     The  heel-gripper  and  stirrup,  in  combination  with  the  lever, 
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to  draw  the  stimip  over  and  hold  the  toe  of  the  boot,  in  the  manner  and 
for  the  purpose  set  forth. 

Secondly.  I  claim  the  movable  heel-dripper,  in  combination  with 
the  conueciing  rod  and  stirrup,  constructed  and  operating  substantially^ 
the  same  as  described  and  represented. 

SARDIS  THOMSON. 


No.  8866. — Improvement  in  Seed  Planters.      . 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  improved  machinery  for  seeding, 
what  I  claim  therem,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  jointed 
tooth  attached  to  the  beam,  as  shown  in  fig.  7,  in  combination  with  the 
swivelling  bifurcated  spout  to  direct  the  corn,  as  above  specified,  for  rib- 
bed seeJinsr. 

I  also  claim  the  combination  and  arrangement  of  the  counter  (2)  with 
the  clutch,  as  described,  so  that  the  counting  shall  stop  when  the  seed 
is  not  delivered. 

I  alsf)  claim  the  finger  register,  (/,  i,)  and  its  appurtenances,  as  above 
described,  for  legulating  the  quantity  of  seed  delivered. 

I  also  claim,  in  coiubinaiion  with  the  seeding  apparatus,  the  pulveri- 
zer for  guano,  &.C.,  constructed  and  arranged  as  set  forth. 

JESSE  URMY. 

No.  8S67. — hnprovcment  in  Rails  and  Car  Wheels. 

What  1  claim,  therefore,  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  let- 
ters patent,  is  the  guide  wheels,  in  combination  with  the  rail,  constructed 
as  described,  and  the  cj^iage, — said  wheels  having  their  circumferences 
bevelled  so  as  to  expose  two  surfaces  to  roll  upon,  one  to  project  against 
the  side  of  the  rail,  and  the  other  to  come  in  action  upon  the  surface  of 
the  inner  strip,  forming  part  of  the  chair  when  the  guide- wheels  become 
burthen  wheels,  as  described  ;  the  whole  being  constructed  and  operat- 
ing substantially  in  the  manner  as  herein  set  forth. 

JOHN  VALENTINE. 


No.  8868 — Iniprovcfncnt  in  Drop  Punches. 

I  do  not  claim  constructing  the  hammer  with  a  long  stem,  and  mak- 
ing the  same  serve  as  a  guide  ;  but  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire 
to  secure  by  letters  patent,  the  hamrher,  or  drop,  provided  at  the  same 
time  with  a  stem  to  serve  as  one  of  its  guides,  and  one  guide  on  each 
side  at  or  near  its  lower  end,  substantially  as  herein  described. 

1  also  claim,  as  my  invention,  the  manner  of  lifting  and  discharging 
the  hammer,  or  drop,  by  means  of  the  cogs  in  its  stem,  and  the  pinion 
operating  therein, — the  fall  of  the  hammer, or  drop,  bringing  the  said  pin- 
ion into  gear  with  the  motive  power,  and  its  upward  motion  releasing  or 
discharging  it  therefrom  at  any  given  point,  substantially  as  herein  de- 
scribed. 

SOLOMON  ANDREWS. 
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No.  8869. — Improvement  in  Hinges. 
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I  do  not  claim  as  new,  simply  constructing  the  window-blind  hinge, 
with  its  screw-plates, so  arranged  as  to  be  screwed  to  the  back  of  the  blind 
and  the  outside  of  the  window  casing.  But  I  claim  the  bridge  or  inclined 
plane  at  the  base  of  the  pin,  and  the  corresponding  elongation  of  the  eye 
operating  upon  and  in  connexion  with  the  hook  and  catch  attached,  and 
connected  in  the  manner  described,  the  whole  fornnng  a  fastening,  and 
the  mode  of  operating  the  same — the  fastening  taking  hold  of  and  pull- 
ing directly  upon  the  window  casing  and  the  blind,  and  thus  relieving 
the  hinge  as  described. 

I  claim  the  use  of  the  bridge  or  inclined  plane  at  the  base  of  the  pin, 
and  the  elongation  of  the  eye,  as  described,  for  disengaging  the  blind  fas- 
tening, independent  of  its  connexion  with  my  fastening,  as  above  de- 
scribed, and  whether  the  fastening  is  connected  with  the  hinge  or  not; 
the  whole  being  constructed  and  arranged  substantially  in  the  manner 
above  set  forth,      i 

.  WM.  BAKER. 

I 

No.  8870. — Improvement  in  Machines  for  Tongumg  Boards. 

Having  thus  fully  described  our  apparatus,  what  we  claim  therein  as 
new,  and  which  we  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  arrangement 
of  two  sets  of  stationary  rebating  cutters  for  tonguing  boards  in  sepa- 
rate stocks,  substantially  as  herein  described,  with  a  space  between  them 
for  the  escape  of  shavings — the  sides  of  the  stock  being  substantially  par- 
allel to  the  face  of  the  board  and  each  other,  and  the  surfaces  of  their 
soles  being  substantially  perpendicular  thereto;  the  pianp  irons  being 
inclmed  itj  the  usual  way  to  the  soles  and  backs  of  the  slocks,  and  the 
cutters  in  their  length  being  substantially  parallel  to  the  sides  thereof. 
We  are  aware  that  two  sets  of  cutters,  in  separate  stocks,  have  been  dif- 
ferently arranged,  and  for  an  analogous  purpose;  and  we  therefore  do  not 
claim  them  except  in  the  arrangement  and  position  substantially  as  above 
described. 

RANSOM  CROSBY. 

HENRY  D.  EOGCOMB. 


No.  887 L — Improvements  in  the  method  of  Welding  Steel,  etc.,  to  Cast 

Iron. 

Having  thus  fully  described  our  improved  apparatus  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  articles  of  cast  iron,  with  steel  or  wrought  iron  welded  thereto, 
what  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is — 

First.     The  metal  box,  or  frame,  for  sustaining  the  steel  in  place  and 
,  forming  the  cell  below  it;  and 

Secondly.  Securing  the  steel  in  place  by  means  of  the  clamps,  in  the 
manner  above  described. 

M.  FISHER. 
JOHN  H.  NORRIS. 
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No.  8872. — Improvements  in  Mills  for  Curvilinear  Satoing. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  connecting  the  supporting  roller  (a)  with  the  lever  which  forces  it 
up  against  the  under  side  of  the  log,  by  means  of  a  joint  and  a  segment 
slot,  and  securing  bolt,  or  the  equivalents  thereof,  substantially  as  speci- 
fied; so  that  the  said  roller  can  be  inclined  in  any  desired  direction  from 
a  horizontal  line  to  suit  the  inclination  of  the  under  side  of  the  log,  and 
there  secured,  to  give  efficient  support,  as  set  forth. 

I  also  claim  extending  the  chHcks  for  supporting  the  ends  of  curved 
logs  below  the  head  and  tail  blocks,  so  that  the  ends  of  such  logs,  in  sid- 
ing, may  be  supported  below  the  surface  of  the  head  and  tail  blocks  to 
bring  the  upper  curved  part  within  the  range  of  motion  of  the  saw,  sub- 
stantially as  specified,  when  this  is  combined  with  the  middle  supporting 
rail  on  which  the  lower  part  of  the  chucks  rests,  and  by  which  they  are 
supported  during  the  operation,  asset  forth. 

And,  finally,  in  the  raeihod  of  indicating  the  bevels,  and  keeping  the 
log  to  them  as  it  is  being  sawed,  1  claim  the  index  hand,  whose  axis  of 
motion  is  in  a  line,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  log,  sub- 
stantially as  specified,  in  combination  with' either  of  tile  side  levers, 
which  have  the  snme  axis  of  motion  as  the  index  hand,  and  the  adjusta- 
ble or  shifting  inclined  ways,  substantially  as  specified,  so  that,  as  the 
carriage  advances  with  the  log,  the  passage  of  the  side  lever  (whether  on 
one  side  or  the  other)  on  the  inclined  plane,  set  to  the  required  bevel, 
will  shift  the  index  hand  and  indicate  the  true  bevel,  to  enable  the  opera- 
tor  to  turn  the  log  to  correspond,  as  set  forth. 

JAMES  HAMILTON. 

No.  SS73. — Improvements  in  Machinery  for  Makittg  Casks. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  as  follows,  viz:  The  sawing  of  two  staves  from  one  block,  by  means 
of  two  saws,  which  in  succession  enter  the  same  kerf,  then  in  succession 
diverge  in  opposite  directions,  and  finally  converge  and  pass  out  of  the 
same  kerf,  substantially  as  specified,  the  two  saws  being  mounted  sub- 
stantially as  specified,  so  that  they  can  be  moved  laterally  in  opposite  di- 
rections, in  combination  with  the  templates,  or  their  equivalents,  for 
giving  the  required  lateral  motions  to  the  saws,  as  the  block  of  wood  is 
moved  forward  towards  the  saws,  substantially  as  specified.  In  the  ma- 
chinery for  boring  holes  for  dowel  pins,  I  claim  the  arrangement  of  the 
mandrels  carrying  the  bits  on  separate  slides,  to  admit  of  varying  their 
distance  apart,  substantially  as  specified,  in  combination  with  the  re- 
versible  fence  or  gauge  hung  to  a  rock -shaft,  mounted  on  a  slide  between 
the  mandrels,  and  provided  with  the  means  of  adjustment,  substantially 
as  specified,  by  means  of  which  the  bits  can  be  set  at  pleasure,  to  bore 
the  holes  at  any  desired  distance  apart,  and  on  the  two  edges  to  corres- 
pond, the  distance  being  gauged  from  the  same  end,  with  the  view  to 
economize  timber,  as  specified. 

In  the  machinery  for  jointing  staves,  I  claim,  in  combination  with  the 
circular  saw  and  the  hinged  carriage— which  is  governed  by  guides,  to 
deternnne  the  form  to  be  given,  as  described— the  employment  of  the 
gauging  apparatus,  to  determine  the  quantity  of  stuff  to  be  cut  off,  and 
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the  gauge  piece,  with  its  two  points,  and  made  adjustable  on  the  car- 
riage, substantially  as  specified,  by  means  of  which  combination  the 
quantity  of  stuff  to  be  cut  away  from  each  edge  is  regulated,  to  prevent 
waste,  and  an  equal  width  of  the  two  ends  secured,  when  cutting  the 
second  edge,  as  set  forth. 

In  the  machine  for  setting  up  the  staves  and  driving  on  the  hoops,  1 
claim  the  spring-arms  jointed  to  the  weight  or  head  on  the  sliding  shaft, 
or  the  equivalents  thereof;  the  said  arms  being  formed  with  lips  inside, 
to  support  the  hoop  whilst  setting  up  the  staves,  as  specified,  when  the 
said  arms  are  combined  with  the  cam  plate,  or  the  equivalent  thereof, 
for  the  purpose  of  liberating  the  arras  from  the  hoop,  that  they  may  be 
employed  for  driving  on  the  hoop,  substantially  as  specified. 

And,  finally,  in  the  machinery  for  turning  the  heads,  I  claim,  in  com- 
bination with  the  face  chuck,  for  receiving  the  head,  and  the  clamping 
piece,  for  clamping  it  against  the  chuck,  substantially  as  specified,  or  the 
equivalents  thereof,  the  employment  of  the  jaws  operated  by  screws,  or 
their  equivalents,  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  together  the  different  pieces 
constituting  the  head,  preparatory  to  clamping  them  on  the  chuck,  and 
turning  the  head,  substantially  as  and  for  the  purpose  specified. 

JAMES  HAMILTON. 

>         .     ■  • 

No.  8874. — Improvements  in  hoomsfor  Weaving  Figured  Fabrics. 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  pat- 
ent, is — 

First.  The  method  of  moving  both  picker  sticks  of  a  loom  simulta- 
neously and  at  each  beat  of  the  lay,  by  the  mechanism  herein  described, 
or  the  equivalent  thereof,  whereby  a  shuttle  may  be  thrown  from  either 
side  of  the  web  at  each  beat  of  the  lay,  and  the  momentum  of  the  picker 
motion  at  one  side  of  the  loom  is  counterbalanced  by  that  of  the  other 
picker  motion  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  loom,  the  mechanism  operating 
in  such  manner  that  both  the  pickers  are  free  to  retreat  to  the  outer  ends 
of  the  shuttle-boxes  the  instant  the  shuttle  is  thrown,  substantially  as 
specified. 

Second.  The  combination  of  the  pattern -wheel,  (U,)  arm,  (W,)  double- 
armed  lever,  (R,)  cross-head,  (M,)  and  stop,  (L,)  operating  substantially 
as  herein  set  forth,  to  effect  the  shifting  of  the  shuttle  boxes,  as  hereia 
set  forth. 

Third.  The  combination  of  the  forked  marches,  reciprocating  levers, 
pattern  drum,  and  evening  pin,  substantially  as  herein  set  forth,  to  effect 
the  working  of  the  heddles  to  form  the  shed,  as  herein  set  forth. 

Fourth.  The  combination  of  the  supplementary  arms  on  the  cam- 
shaft, and  pins  upon  the  star-wheel,  or  the  equivalent  thereof,  operating 
substantially  as  herein  set  forth,  to  vary  the  number  of  ohanges  which 
the  heddle  mechanism  is  susceptible  of. 

Fifth.  The  combination  of  a  fork  and  grid  motion,  for  effecting  the 
stopping  of  the  loom  v^hen  the  weft  thread  breaks,  as  the  shuttle  is  mov- 
ing towards  one  side  of  the  loom,  with  the  shifting  plate  lever  operating 
substantially  as  described,  for  preventing  the  loom  from  beine  stopped 
by  the  fork  and  grid  motion,  when  the  shuttle  is  thrown  towards  the  side 
of  the  loom  furthest  therefix>m. 
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Sixth.  The  combination  of  the  long  rock  shaft  on  the  lay,  with  it» 
arms,  toes,  and  levers,  and  of  the  chain  lever  and  chain  with  the  breast 
beam  lever,  or  the  equivalents  thereof,  operating  substanti^ly  as  de- 
scribed, to  effect  the  stopping  of  the  loom,  when  the  shuttle  is  not  in  its 
proper  shuttle  box  at  the  time  the  lay  is  beating  up, 'and  also  whenever 
the  shuttle  has  not  been  ejected  from  its  box  at  the  time  the  lay  is  com- 
pleting its  back  stroke,  as  herein  set  forth. 

BARTON  H.  JENKS. 


\ 


ROBERT  BURNS  GOODYER. 

No.  8875. — Imj)rovemenis  in  Reeling  Machines. 


We  do  not  claim  to  have  invented  a  self  acting  stop-motion,  to  slop 
the  machine  when  a  given  length  of  yarn  has  been  wound  upon  the  reel, 
this  having  already  been  applied  to  machines  similar  to  ours;  but  what 
we  do  claim,  is  constructing  and  arranging  the  stop  motion,  substantially 
as  described,  so  that,  by  adjusting  it,  the  length  of  yarn  wound  upon  the 
reel  before  it  is  stopped  may  be  regulated  at  pleasure,  and  all  the  skeins 
wound  under  the  same  adjustment  will  have  the  same  length. 

ELI  AS  MACY. 

SIMEON  MACY. 

I     No.  S876. — Improvements  in  Seicing  Machines. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  additional  improvements,  what  I  claim 
therein  as  new,  and  for  which  1  desire  to  secure  letters  patent,  is — 

First  The  cut  off  friction  pad,  constructed  and  operating  substantially 
in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 

I  also  claim  the  construction  and  arrangementof  the  feeding  apparatus 
as  above  described. 

.  ISAAC  M.  SINGER. 

No.  8877. — Improvement  in  Seed  Planters. 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  pat- 
ent, is — 

First.  The  application  of  the  dibbles, /,/,  &c.,  constructed  and  ar- 
ranged as  described,  to  the  peripheries  of  the  wheel,  and  operating  in  the 
manner  herein  set  forth. 

We  also  claim  the  peculiar  arrangement  for  feeding  the  seed  to  the 
hills,  consisting  substantially  of  the  pistons,/,/,  and  tubes,  e,  c,  regu- 
lated by  the  coiled  springs,  s,  s,  and  bars,  g,  g,  and  operating  as  herein 
set  forth. 

B.  T.  STOWELL. 
A.  MARCELLUS. 

No.  8878. — Improvement  in  Instrument  for  Opening  Boxes. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
in  the  above  described  instrument  for  opening  boxes,  is  the  tapering 
score,  I,  cut  in  both  jaws,  but  smaller  in  the  upper  one,  or  F,  so  con- 
structed that  when  both  jaws  are  driven  in  between  the  side  and  lid  of 
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a  box,  the  points  of  the  jaws  pass  on  each  side  of  the  nail,  which  will 
be  gripped  in  the  score,  I,  so  that  as  the  jaw,  F,  is  raised  to  take  up  the 
lid,  it  will  draw  the  nail  out  of  the  side,  and  thus  prevent  the  head  of 
the  nail  from  being  drawn  through  the  lid  as  it  rises,  while  the  jaw,  G, 
rests  upon  the  side  of  the  box,  substantially  as  described. 

Second.  Is  the  taperitig  score,  I,  in  combination  with  the  peculiar  con- 
struction and  arrangement  of  the  jaws,  F  and  G,  the  latter  being  furnished 
"with  a  recess  at  H,  into  which  the  former  closes,  in  the  manner  and  for 
the  purposes  herein  set  forth. 

GEO.  C.  TAFT. 

No.  8879. — Improvement  in  Seed  Planters. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  improved  seeding  apparatus  and  cul- 
tivator, what  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  pat- 
ent, is  the  hollow  reversing  tooth,  constructed  in  the  manner  and  for  the 
purpose  set  forth. 

FRANCIS  VANDOREN. 

No.  88S0.— Improved  Oblique  Bucket  Paddle  Wheel. 

I  do  not  claim  placing  the  paddles  in  oblique  positions  to  the  axis  of 
the  wheel,  as  this  has  been  done  before;  nor  do  I  claim  two  sets  of  pad- 
dles, inclining  obliquely  in  opposite  directions,  and  all  at  the  same  dis- 
tance from  the  centre  of  the  wheel.  But  what  I  do  claim  as  my  inven- 
tion, and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  arrangement  of  two 
series  of  adversely  inclining  oblique  paddles,  one  within  the  other,  in 
the  construction  of  steamboat  wheels,  substantially  as  herein  set  forth. 

GEO.  S.  WEEKS. 

No.  8881. — Improvement  in  the  feed  apparatus  of  Planing  Machines. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  have  secured  to  me  by 
letters  patent,  is  the  arrangement  by  which  the  upper  feed-roll  is  allowed 
to  yield  to  any  inequalities  in  the  board,  and,  at  the  same  time,  draw 
down  upon  the  surface  to  which  it  has  yielded  in  proportion  to  the  resist- 
ance to  the  cutting  tools — that  is,  connecting  the  fixed  shaft  with  the  ver- 
tical sliding  bearings  of  the  upper  feed-roll  by  means  of  the  swinging, 
inclined,  and  vertical  arms;  the  gears  on  the  fixed  shaft  operating  the 
lower  feed-roll,  and  also  playing  into  the  gears  which  move  the  upper 
feed-roll — said  latter  gears  having  their  bearings  in  the  intersection  or 
joint  of  the  said  arms ;  the  arrangement  being  substantially  as  herein 
above  set  forth. 

JOEL  WHITNEY. 

No.  8882. — Improvement  in  Submari?ie  Augers. 

Having  thus  described  my  invention,  what  I  claim  and  desire  te  se- 
cure by  letters  patent,  is  forming  a  pod  auger,  with  a  hinge  joint,  E»,  in 
combination  with  connecting  wires,  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for 
the  purposes  set  forth  and  shown. 

NORMAN  BLAKl. 
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VThat  I  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  use  of  the 
hair  of  hides  of  cattle,  treated  after  the  manner  of  or  steeped  with  the 
hides  of  cattle  in  the  lime- vats  of  a  tan-yard,  or  other  suitable  place,  as 
described,  with  or  without  other  animal  or  vegetable  matter,  treated  or 
not  treated  conjointly  therewith,  or  separately  in  the  same  way,  and  the 
use  of  other  animal  or  vegetable  matter,  under^like  treatment  and  circum- 
stances, as  described,  whether  used  conglomerately,  conjointly,  or  sepa- 
rately, or  their  equivalents,  when  such  animal  or  vegetable  matter  is 
of  the  kinds  used  for  upholstering  or  sleeping  purposes,  in  the  articles 
of  mattresses,  ottomans,  cushions,  sleeping  sofes,  sacking  bottoms,  or 
analrgous  articles,  whereby  a  new  result  is  obtained,  viz  :  an  article  ob- 
noxious to  bed-bugs,  without  the  necessity  of  any  temporary  application 
of  poisonous  mixtures  thereto ;  thus  furnishing  the  world  with  a  harm- 
^s  antidote  to  a  great  nuisance,  and  abolishing  the  necessity  for  a  great 
peril  to  human  life  in  the  domestic  circle. 

THOS.  G.  CLIINTON. 

No.  8884. — Improvement  in  Winnowers, 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention  and  improvements,  and  desire  to  secure 
by  letters  patent  of  the  United  States,  is  herewith  set  forth  in  detail: 

Firstly.  I  claim,  in  combination  with  the  side  openings^  discharge 
outlets,  or  passages,  o,  o,  diagram,  E,  the  invention,  use,  and  application 
of  the  sliding  diaphragm,  with  double  sloping  bottom,/),^,  p,  in  diagram, 
E.  This  diaphragm  bottom,  as  shown  and  used,  has  a  doutjle  slope,  or 
is  a  double  inclined  plane,  outward,  inclining  from  each  side  of  its 
elevated  longitudinal  centre. 

Secondly.  I  claim  the  use,  application,  and  arrangement  of  an  adjust- 
able or  sliding  cheat  or  smut-board,  7,  r,  as  shown  in  diagrams,  C  and 
F  ;  and  the  same,  also,  in  combination  with  the  top  screen,  No.  1,  with 
side  apertures  or  outlets,  0,  0,  as  shown  in  diagram,  E,  for  the  purpose 
as  herein  before  fully  specified. 

THOS.  J.  DOYLE. 

No.'  8^5. — Sash  Stopper  at^  Fhstener. 

I  clairn  my  improvement  of  c«mbining  the  rocking  plate,  F,and  lever 
in  one  single  piece,  and  extending  it  below  the  part  which  rocks  on  the 
part,  6,  of  the  notrh  of  the  catch  plate,  all  essentially  in  the  manner  as 
described,  whereby  I  greatly  simplify  the  construction  of  the  window 
catch,  and  render  it  not  only  cheaper  in  construction,  but  less  liable  to 
get  out  of  order. 

CHAS.  C.  FELTON. 

No.  8886— fmprovemetU  in  protecting   Wheels  and  Axles  of  Cars^  by 

encasing  them.    / 

What  1  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  en- 
casing the  axles  and  wheels  of  rail  cars  within  a  metallic  casing,  D,  E, 
t ,  substantially  as  and  for  the  purposes  herein  specified. 

A.  L.  FINCH. 


No.  S8^ .—Improvement  in  the  Keys  of  Piano- Ihrtes,  Organs y^c. 

I  claim  the  improvement  of  the  finger-keys  of  organs,  piano-fortes,  or 
any  other  musical  instruments  played  in  a  similar  manner,  by  con- 
structing a  part  of  every  key  in  such  manner  that,  when  in  position  on 
the  key-board,  such  part  of  every  key  shall  be  both  level  and  in  range 
with  the  similar  parts  of  the  other  keys,  so  that  the  running  of  a  finger 
over  the  keys  of  the  whole  chromatic  scale,  on  the  key  board,  may  be 
capable  of  producing  similar  effects  to  those  that  can  now  be  produced 
by  a  similar  running  of  a  finger  over  the  lower  range  of  keys  of  piano- 
fortes as  now  constructed,  substantially  in  manner  and  form  as  set  forth 
in  the  above  specification. 

W.  F.  FURGANG. 

No.  8888. — Improved  Capping  of  Screws. 

I  do  not  claim  as  my  invention  the  adaptation  simply  of  a  cap  of  sheet 
metal  to  the  particular  configuration  of  any  regular  or  irregular  form  by 
compression,  or  in  whatever  other  manner  the  same  may  be  produced. 
But  what  I  do  claim, and  desire  to  obtain  letters  patent  for,  as  my  inven- 
tion, is  the  attachment  of  a  brass,  copper,  or  other  suitable  metallic  cap 
to,  and  its  combination  with,  an  iron  wood  screw,  substantially  in  the 
manner  and   by  the   process  described   in  the  foregoing  specification, 
(which  I  conceive  to  be  the  only  practicable  method  in  which  the  same 
can   be  usefully  effected,)  whereby,  and  by  means  of  the  successive 
operations  of  punching  or  stamping,  the  nick  is  first  cut  through  the 
shell,  and  then,  after  being  adjusted  to  the  groove  or  slot  in  the  head  of 
the  screw,  the  sides  thereof  are  driven  down  into,  and  made  to  press 
closely  against  the  sides  of  the  slot,  leaving  the  bottom  of  the  groove  or 
slot  uncovered,  so  that  tho  cap,  when  closed  round  the  head  of  the  screw, 
will  preserve  its  hold  without  liability  to  be  turned  or  displaced  by  the 
screw-driver  which  works  upon  the  iron  surface  at  the  bottom  of  the 
slot,  and  against  the  covered  sides  thereof;  thereby  furnishing  to  the 
public,  at  a  comparatively  small  cost,  a  wood  screw,  having  all   the 
beauty  and  finish  of  a  brass,  copper,  or  plated  screw,  in  combination 
with  the  greatly  superior  strength  of  an  iron  one.    The  invention  is 
equally  applicable  to  steel  screws,  which  may  be  capped  in  a  similar  war. 

CHAS.  T.  GRILLEY. 

No.  8889.— Improvement  in  Machine  for  Drawing  Spikes. 

Having  thus  explained  and  described  my  invention,  what  I  claim,  and 
desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  shackle,  with  the  arrangement 
lor  clasping  the  head  of  a  spike,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  it  from  the 
cross-tie  of  a  railroad  track,  in  combination  with  the  clevy,  C,  and  the 
lever,  A,  substantially  as  hereinbefore  described  and  set^forih. 

,   "     DANIEL  HALE. 

No.  8890— Improvement  in  Apparatus  for  Raising  Water. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  fiatent, 
is  constructing  the  wheel  or  turbine  with  exterior  nbs,  c,  c,  e,  of  any  suit- 
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able  number,  size,  or  shape;  the  said  ribs  operating,  in  combination 
Willi  a  cover,  D,  or  its  equivalent,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes 
substaniially  as  set  forth.  ^  ^^    ^^^^ 

No.  8S91. — Improvement  in  Refrigerators. 

But  what  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  application,  as  herein  described,  to  an  ice  safe  or  refrigerator  of  a 
crimped,  convoluted,  or  corrugated  form  to  the  shelves,  in  order  (in  ad- 
dition to  combining  sirengih  with  lightness  of  construction)  to  capacitate 
them  for  the  collection,  retention,  and  discharge  of  the  water  which 
results  both  from  the  ice  and  from  the  atmospheric  moisture  withm 

'^^  ''^^-  '    ANDREW  MAISH. 

No.  SS92. —ImprovenDent  in  Brick  Machines. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  invention,  and  the  manner  ot  con- 
structing the  same,  what  I  clahn  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by 
letters  patent,  is  the  manner  of  feeding  the  clay  to  the  moulds  by  means 
of  the  cut-off  (4)  in  the  hopper  case,  with  the  scraper  (5)  for  heaping  the 
clay  under  the  plunger,  in  connexion  with  the  plunger,  8,  operated  as 
described,  for  parually  condensing  the  clay  into  the  moulds  preparatory 
to  pressing,  substantially  as  described.  .    .  ,  r         u 

1  also  claim  the  "  carrier"  for  clamping  and  removing  the  brick  from  the 
moulds,  consisting  of  the  clamp  (36)  and  back  plate,  (32,)  for  clamping 
the  brick,  and  the  spring  (38)  and  tumbler  shaft  and  trigger,  (^7,)  or 
their  equivalents,  arranged  substantially  as  described,  and  operated  upon 
by  three  stationary  pins,  39,  4i),  and  48,  substantially  in  the  man- 
ner and  for  the  purpose  herein  fully  set  forth.      ^^^^^  g^^MUELS. 

j  No.  8893.— Improvement  in  Rotary  Pumps. 

Having  thus  described  the  nature  and  operation  of  our  invention, 
what  we  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
spiral  flanch,  D,  working  within  a  circular  case,  A,  said  flanch  bemg 
constructed  as  described,  in  combination  with  the  sliding  valve,  1;  the 
spiral  flanch  and  valve  operating  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  sub- 
.tantmlly  as  herein  showu  and  .pecified.    ^^^^^  ^    SPALDING. 

GAGE  STICKNBT. 

No.  8894. — Improvement  in  Balance  Gates. 

Having  thus  described  the  nature  and  operation  of  my  invention,  what 
I  claim  as  new  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  method  of 
opening  and  closmg  the  gate,  A,  substantially  os  herein  shown  and  de- 
scribed, viz:  by  means  of  the  ropes,  or  cords,  d,  d',  passing  over  the 
semi  or  half  pulley,  C,  and  attached  to  the  small  upright,  e,  said  pul- 
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ley,  C,  being  attached  to  one  of  the  side  pieces,  a',  of  the  gate;  the  gate* 
being  hung  upon  pivots,  6,  b,  and   balanced  by  the  weight  or  counter 
poise,  B,  the  several  parts  being  operated  as  set  forth. 

.  WM.  C.  VAN  HOESEN 

No.  8S95. — Improvement  in  Tailors^  Measures. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent 
is  the  graduated  straps,  No.  1,  No.  2,  and  No.  4,  in  connexion  with  the 
several  centres  about  which  they  respectively  turn,  and  with  the  gradu- 
ated arcs,  the  said  centres  being  arranged  substantially  as  herein  set  forth 
and  for  the  purposes  specified,  using  for  that  purpose  the  aforesaid  instru- 
ment,  or  any  other  substantially  the  same,  and  which  will  produce  the 
intended  effect;  but  1  disclaim  having  invented  the  tape  measure  or  the 
elastic  square,  designated  as  No.  3.,  underneath  the  main  instrument. 

WILLIAM  T.  WELLS. 

No.  8896. — Improvement  in  Hame  Tugs. 

What  I  claim  as  my  improvement,  and  desire  to  secure  by  le'tors  patent, 
is  the  formation  of  the  hame  tug  by  means  of  the  two  metallic  plates 
fitted  together  so  as  to  embrace  the  buckle,  loop,  and  cleft,  substantially 
in  the  manner  herein  set  forth. 

R.  B.  WHIPPLE. 

No.  8S97,— Improved  Rpjlecting  Spirit  Level  and  Square, 

I  would  remark,  however,  that  I  deem  the  cubical  block,  with  its  two 
mirrors  and  two  spirit  levels,  arranged  as  seen  in  the  drawings,  the  most 
convenient  torm;  and  it  is  this  instrument,  or  combination  of  block  oi 
frame,  two  mirrors,  and  two  spirit  levels,  or  what  is  equivalent  to  the  two 
levels,  viz.  a  spherical  surface  level,  that  1  claim  as  my  invetiti  m. 

FRANCIS  WILBAR. 

No.  88^8.— Improved  devices  for  Casting  Plates j  Roses,  <yc.,  with  dove 

tailed  Grooves. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent 
is  forming  the  dovetails,  a,  a,  in  circular  plates  by  dovetail  pieces   ;  / 
which  are  withdrawn  lengthwise  from  the  recesses;  the  said  wiihdrawilli?* 
being  performed  by  attaching  the  dovetail  pieces  to  levers,  F,  F,  within 
the  cylinder,  E,  or  body  of  the  mould  ;  the  said  levers  being  rno¥«d  by  a 
rod,  G,  passing  through  the  side  of  the  cylinder  or  body  ot  ilie  mould 
substantially  as  herein  set  forth.  ' 

,  NATHAN  MATTHEWS 

No.  8^9.— Improvement  in  Railroad  Car  Brakes. 

I  do  not  claim  the  mere  application  of  friction  rollers,  c,  c,  as  such  are 

not  new;  nor  yet  do  I  claim,  indejiendent  ot  the  n.eans  and  nanner 

shown,  the  employment  of  a  stop  to  prevent  the  advance  rubber  from 

being  raised  by  the  wheel,  or,  exclusively  of  itself,  the  adoption  of  n 
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spring  to  reduce  the  shock.  But  what  I  do  claim  as  my  invention,  and 
desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  combination  and  arrangement  of 
the  sliding  bc»r,  E,  made  as  described  and  represented  in  fig.  I,  with  the 
rollers,  c,  /,  and  suspended  Irame,  B,  attached  to  a  hanger,  C,  by  a  cen- 
tre pin.  t,  on  which  is  adjusted  the  spiral  spring,  f/;  said  frame  being 
made,  arranged,  and  operated  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  herein 

"'  ^°"^-  '  BENJAMIN  KRAFT. 

No.  S900.— Improved  Valves  for  Steam  Engines. 

What  1  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  arrangement,  in  the  valve-chest  of  a  steam  engine,  of  a  duplex 
valve,  one  part  of  which  is  actuated  in  the  usual  manner,  by  valve-gear, 
to  admit  steam  from  the  boiler  to  act  directly  on  the  other  part,  and  force 
it  to  open  and  close  the  steam  or  exhaust  passages,  substantially  as  herein 

described. 

MATTHIAS  W.  BALDWIN. 

No.  S901.— Improvement  in  File- Cutting  Machines. 

Having  thus  described  my  invention  for  cutting  files,  I  would  state 
that  I  do  not  claim  a  pattern  for  regulatit>g  the  depth  of  the  cut  of  the 
chisels;  but  I  do  claim  the  combination  of  the  pattern  located  between 
the  cam  and  the  chisel-carriage,  in  the  manner  herein  described,  with  said 
cam  and  carnage,  and  the  file  carriage  by  which  the  pattern  is  moved  ; 
the  whole  arranged  and  operating  bubslaniially  in  the  manner  and  for 

the  purpose  set  iorlh.  „ 

^    ^  JOHN  CUST  BLAIR. 

No.  S^)2.— Improvement  in  Shuttles  for  Weaviyig  Hair- Cloth,  ^c. 

What  i  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  coii.bination  ol*  the  sliding  bar,  c,  with  the  spring,  a  and  6,  when 
used  in  connexion  with  stops  attached  to  the  shuttle  boxes,  (or  other 
convenient  fixtures,)  so  that  the  motion  of  the  shuttle  will  slide  the  bar 
in  such  a  manner  that  when  (-ne  of  the  springs  drops  one  piece  of  the 
'  woof  or  filling,  the  other  spring  will  receive  and  confine  another  at  the 
other  end,  so  that  the  pieces  may  be  carried  through,  alternately,  from 
each  &ide,  and  released  or  dropped  in  the  right  position  to  be  beat  up; 
when  the  whole  is  constructed,  arranged,  and  combined  substantially  as 

herein  described.  „„,„,r 

DANIEL  S.  DEWEY. 

No.  8903.— Improvement  in  Hold- Back  for  Sleds. 

I  do  not  clai«  connecting  the  dogs  with,  and  operating  them  by,  the 
■Wckward  pressure  of  the  tongue;  but  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  de- 
sire to  s.  cure  by  letters  patent,  as  being  more  simple  than  the  ordinary 
means  by  which  thisis  effected,  attaching  the  dogs,  C,  O,  to  the  roller,  B, 
rigidly,  instead  of  to  the  runners,  as  is  usual,  and  connecting  the  tongue 
ilD  the  said  roller,  by  hinges  or  analogous  joints,  in  such  a  manner  that 
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the  backward  motion  of  the  tongue,  in  relation  to  the  body  of  the  sled 
turns  the  roller  on  its  axis,  and  forces  the  points  of  the  dogs  so  attached 
to  It  into  the  snow  or  ice  of  the  road,  substantially  as  and  for  the  pu^ 
pose  herein  set  forth. 

<  PERRY  DICKSON. 

No.  6904. — Improvement  in  Smut  Machines. 

Thus  having  fully  described  my  machine,  I  wish  it  to  be  uoderstood 
that  I  do  not  claim  as  new  a  «'  perforated  case,"  the  same  having  beea 
heretof  )re  in  use ;  neither  do  I  claim  a  spike  rubber,  nor  a  ventilator  with 
spiral  arms,  nor  scourers  made  of  sheet  or  other  metal ;  nor  do  I  claim  the 
oil-box  at  the  top  of  the  machine,  nor  the  oil  pipe  for  the  lower  bearing 
of  the  shaft  But  what  I  do  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is — 

First  The  projecting  screen  chambers,  in  combination  with  the  ar- 
rangements for  separating  the  rubbing  chamber  from  the  fan  chamber, 
whereby  the  grain  is  prevented  from  being  affected  by  the  blast  from  the 
fm  chamber  while  it  is  passing  through  the  rubbing  chamber,  and  is 
only  brought  in  contact  with  the  current  of  air  where  it  ascends  to  take 
away  the  chaff  and  other  impurities,  substantially  as  herein  set  forth. 

Second.  1  also  claim,  in  combination  with  the  scouring  surfaces,  the 
beating  f  .rks,  for  the  purpose  of  beating  the  grain  and  breaking  the  hulls 
while  falling  from  the  rubber  to  the  scourers,  whereby  the  berries  are 
more  effcciuttlly  cleaned  from  adhering  impurities,  as  herein  set  forth. 

JOHN  M.  earls! 

No.  8905. — Improvement  in  the  Relief  Steiring  Apparatus. 

.Having  thus  described  the  nature  of  my  invention,  the  way  in  which 
it  is  constructed,  and  its  operation,  I  do  not  claim  any  particular  part  of 
the  apparatus  as  new;  but  what  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  for 
which  I  desire  letters  patent,  is  the  combination  of  the  forked  and  un- 
forked  pawls  with  a  single  ratchet,  and  with  rubbers,  N  and  O  placed 
face  to  face,  and  on  the  same  side  of  the  wheel,  A.  ' 

Second.  1  claim  the  combination  of  the  spring,  J,  the  arms,  A»,  B« 
and  the  cap  piece,  C» ,  with  the  relieving  springs,  H,  I,  whereby  the  pawl« 
are  supported  with  sufficient  firmness,  but,  at  the  same  time,  permitted 
to  have  sufficient  play  to  admit  of  the  action  of  the  said  relieving  sprinirs 
all  as  substantially  set  forth,  represented,  and  described.  ' 

NATHANIEL  T.  EDSON. 

No.  8906.— Improvement  in  Railroad  Switches. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent  M 
the  bars  or  shif.ers,  J,  C,  H,  L,  (),  K,  and  N,  P,  M,  ccnstructed,  arranged, 
and  connected  to  the  switches  of  a  railroad  in  the  manner  and  lor  the 
purpose  substan-ially  as  described;  so  that  if  the  train  run  in  either  direc- 
tion,  and  the  rudder  be  placed  in  either  position,  as  described,  and  if  the 
switch  or  switches  are  not  in  a  prop  r  position,  ttie  rudder  will  act  upon 
the  shifters  and  move  them  gradually  as  the  train  approaches,  so  aTlo 
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move  aod  place  the  switches  in  such  a  position  that  the  train  may  pasi 
OD  unimpeded,  without  the  risk  of  runniog  off  the  track. 

I  JOHIN  F.  KLEIN. 

No.  8907. — Improvement  in  Gins  for  Imig  staples  of  Cotton. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  my  invention,  what  I  claim 
therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  regulatuig  the 
feed  of  a  cotton  gin  for  ginning  Sea  island  cotton  by  means  of  an  end- 
less apron,  which  may  be  set  to  or  from  the  feed  rollers  to  suit  the 
quality  of  the  staple,  and  the  quantity  to  be  fed  in  to  be  cleaned,  and  still 
be  driven  by  the  same  mechanical  movement,  substantially  as  herein 
described. 

1  also  claim,  in  combination  with  the  covered  feed-rollers  which  re- 
ceive the  material  from  the  apron  and  carry  it  into  the  machine,  the 
series  of  alternate  brushes  and  elastic  beaters  on  the  same  shaft,  for 
combing  out  the  fibre  and  knocking  off  the  seed  whilst  it  is  siill  held  by 
said  rollers,  as  herein  substantially  set  forth  and  described. 

1  al^o  claim,  in  combination  with  the  inclined  chamber,  ;,  through 
"which  the  material  is  driven  by  the  blast  from  the  wings  of  the  beaters, 
the  inclined  chamber,  jp,  having  a  cross  blast  throuizh  it  from  the  fan- 
blower,  Z,  to  complete  the  entire  separation  of  the  fibre  and  the  seed, 
both  chambers  heing  provided  with  screens,  substantially  in  the  manner 
and  for  th^  purpose  herein  fully  set  forth  and  described. 

CALVIN  WILLEV,Jr. 

No.  ^^{)S.— Improvement  in  Warm  Air  Furnaces. 

Having  thus  described  the  nature  of  my  invention,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it, is  constructed,  what  I  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by 
letters  patent,  is  the  use  of  an  equalizing  flange,  H,  H,  with  the  tubes, 
A,  h\  attached,  by  which  the  air  on  each  .«5ide  of  the  radiating  cylinder  is 
warmed  to  about  the  same  temperature  before  entering  the  warm  air  con- 
ducting flues. 

ALEXANDER  KELSEY. 

No.  8909. — Improvemen's  in  Machines  for  Pressing  Tobacco. 
I  '■  ^  ■  . 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature,  construction,  ^nd  operation  of 
my  ini pro vt'd  tobacco  press,  what  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  se- 
cure by  letters  patent,  is  the  use  of  the  revolving  mould  dij-k,  3,  rcirnoined 
with  its  revolving  bed  plate,  4,  with  the  scraper,  5,  and  cloili  roller,  6,  or 
their  rquiv.ilents,  for  keeping  the  moulds  free  from  the  licorice  or  juice 
of  the  tobacco,  substantially  as  described. 

I  also  clftim  the  use  of  revolving  sinkers,  (9,)  constructed  substantially 
as  described,  combitied  with  the  pan,  It',  and  cushion,  II, or  their  equiv- 
alents, for  keeping  the  same  clean,  and  the  combination  therewith  of 
mechanism  for  moving  the  sinkers  a  quarter  of  a  revolution  at  every 
eight,  more  or  less  number  of  pre.'^sifsgs,  substantially  as  describ»d. 

I  also  claim  the  conductor  firmed  of  endless  af^ns  or  belts,  or  their 
equivalents,  for  confining  and  retaining  the  plugs  under  pressure  until 


they  are  thoroughly  consolidated,  in  manner  and  for  the  purpose  sub- 
stantially set  forth. 

EPHRAIM  PARKER. 

No.  8910.— <aurf  Brace  for  Flues  of  Sheet  Water  Space  Boilers. 

i 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  stud  brace  for  bracing  the  flat  surfaces  of  steam  boilers,  substan- 
tially as  described  in  the  foregoing. 

ANDREW  LAMB. 
W.  A.  SUMMERS. 

No.  89  U. — Improvement  in  Brushes. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  double  adjustability  of  the  brush,  by  means  of  the  combination  of 
the  ball  and  socket  joint,  and  the  sliding  joint,  or  their  equivalents,  sub- 
stantially as  herein  set  forth. 

FREEMAN  MURROW. 

No.  89\2.— Improved  Float  Gau^e,  Feed  Regulator,  (^c,  for  Steam 

Boilers,  ^c. 

I  do  not,  therefore,  claim  broadly  the  employment  of  a  float  to  regulate 
the  action  of  an  independent  mechanism,  as  a  means  of  indicating  the 
height  of  water  and  regulating  the  supply  thereof,  when  such  fl:>ai  acts 
upon  such  mechanism  outside  of  the  boiler.  But  what  I  do  claim  as  my 
invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  employment,  sub- ' 
stantially  as  described,  of  an  independent  float  within  a  steam  or  other 
boiler,  or  other  vessel,  which,  as  its  position  is  varied  by  the  change  of 
level  of  the  water,  shall  act  as  a  check  or  stop  to  the  motion  of  a  meclian- 
ism  combined  therewith,  and  operated  by  an  independent  motive  force 
outside  of  and  passing  through  to  the  inside  of  the  boiler,  substantially 
as  described,  to  determine  the  supply  of  water  to  be  given,  or  to  give  the 
equired  indication  or  alarm,  as  specified. 

And  I  also  claim  the  method  herein  described  of  preventing  the  action 
of  the  mechanism  outside,  which  is  actuated  by  an  independent  force, 
from  reacting  on  and  changing  the  position  of  the  float,  that  it  (the  float) 
may  be  free  to  follow  the  varying  level  of  the  water,  as  specified. 

THOS.  J.  SLOAN. 

No.  S9\3.— Improvement  in  Self  loading  and  Dumping  Chris. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  manner  of  opening  and  closing  the  slatted  bottom  of  the  can  body, 
substantially  as  herein  set  forth,  viz:  by  means  of  a  bar,/,  which  is 
jointed  to  the  near  edge  of  the  foremost  slat,  c,  and  which,  when  its  rear 
end  is  unfastened,  descends  vertically,  and  allows  the  whole  series  of 
slats  to  be  opened  simultaneously  by  the  action  of  the  weight  within  the 
cart  body  pressing  up<m  the  same;  and,  when  the  rear  end  of  the  said 
bar  18  drawn  rearwards  and  upwards,  simultaneously  actuates  the  whole 
series  of  slats,  and  thereby  closes  the  bottom  of  the  cart  body. 

B.  T.  STUWELL. 
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No.  8914. — Improvement  in  Steering  Apparatus. 

We  are  aware  that  the  steering  gear  and  rudder-head  have  been  con- 
nected together,  and  the  tiller  made  to  rise  and  fall  with  ihein,and  there- 
fore we  do  not  claim  such  an  arrangement;  but  what  we  do  clami  as  our 
invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  construction  and 
arrangement  of  the  tiller  and  rudder  head,  as  described,  in  combination 
vr'wh  steering  gear,  entirely  separate  from  the  rudder  head ;  the  tiller  being 
connected  with  the  latter,  and  attached  to  the  former  in  such  manner 
that,  when  the  rudder  is  unshipped  or  raised  unusually  high  by  sinking 
the  bottom,  the  tiller  will  be  disconnected  therefrom,  without  danger  of 
breaking  either  the  steering  gear  or  the  rudder-head,  or  being  itself 
broken. 

A  NEHEMIAH  HlJ^T. 

^  ALFRED  SWINGLE. 

No.  8915. — Improvement  in  Boxes  for  Journals, 

I  claim  making  the  cap  box,  in  the  manner  described;  that  is  to  say, 
of  alternate  pieces  of  hard  and  soft  metal,  arranged  in  a  helical  position, 
by  which,  together  with  the  circular  end  pie 'es,  the  soft  metal  is  kept  in 
place,  and  friction  and  injury  to  the  axle  prevented,  substantially  as  de- 
scribed. 

HENRY  TURNER. 

No.  8916. — Improvement  in  Rock  Drills. 

Having^  thiis  fully  described  the  construction  of  my  machine,  what  I 
claim  therein  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is, 
in  combination  with  the  cam  wheel,  C,  and  guide,  U,  the  hanging  of 
the  lever  by  which  the  drill  is  raised  on  a  jointed  arm,  so  as  to  give  it 
two  sets  of  motions,  viz:  up  and  down,  to  lower  and  raise  the  drill,  and 
a  backward  and  f trward  motion  from  and  towards  the  cam  wheel,  to 
operate  the  machine  without  noise  or  jar;  the  whole  being  arranged  sub 
stantially  in  the  manner  and  lor  the  purpose  specially  set  forth  and  de- 
scribed. 

VV.  F.  ASH. 

No.  8917. — Improvement  in  Leather  Gauges.     , 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
ii  the  wheel,  E,  with  its  inclined  planes  or  wedges,  arranged  so  as  to  act 
upon  the  roller  frame,  substantially  in  the  manner  herein  set  forth. 

LEWIS  W.  13EEUHER. 

No.  8918. — Improvement  in  Potato  Washers. 

What  1  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  screen  and  cylinder  combined,  the  screen  working  wiihin  the  cyl- 
inder, and  its  axis  or  f  haft  working  within  or  through  the  tubular  pro- 
jections or  bearings  of  the  same,  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the 
purposes  set  Ibrth. 

ALONZO  BENTLEY. 
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No.  8919. — Improvement  in  Lever  Jacks. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  combination  of  the  lever,  H,  the  lip,  d,  and  the  cleat,  g,  con- 
structed as  herein  set  forth,  with  the  dog,  D,  and  the  spnngs,  e,  so  as 
to  act  together,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  herein  stated. 

LEVIS  H.  UaVIS. 

No.  8920. — Improvement  in  Electro- Magnetic  Alarm  Bells. 

I  claim  as  my  invention  the  combination,  substantially  as  herein  set 
forth,  of  the  electro-U)agnet  and  armature  (or  its  electro-magnetic  equiv- 
a(ent)  with  the  falling  ball,  or  spring,  and  the  detents,  and  tbe  lifting 
cam,  or  its  equivalents,  so  arranged  that  when  the  bail  is  supported  by 
the  armature,  a  .slight  force  only  of  the  electro-magnet  is  required  to  trip 
the  ball,  which  ball  in  falling  acquires  suflicient  momentum  to  produce 
!  much  greater  mechanical  effects  than  the  magnet  alone,  the  velocity  of 
the  ball  in  falling  being  still  further  accelerated  by  the  force  of  a  spring, 
if  desired.  The  power  thus  obtained  1  use  in  the  manner  and  for  the 
purpose  herein  described. 

MOSES  G.  FARMER. 

■i' 

No.  8921. — Improvement  in  Washing  Machines. 

Having  thus  described  the  nature  of  my  invention,  what  1  claim  thereirl 
as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  application,  substan- 
tially as  described,  to  the  process  of  washing  of  balls  of  wood,  or  other 
buoyant  material,  in  connexion  with  a  reciprocating  frame,  or  equivalent 
device,  by  means  of  which  a  rolling,  yielding,  or  evenly  pressing  surface 
is  presented  to  the  clothes  or  other  articles  to  be  washed 

CHRISTOPHER  HOLLINGSW  ORTH. 

No.  8922. — Improved  Adjustable  Wrench. 

W^hat  1  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,' 
is  constructing  the  collar  or  eye  of  the  inner  jaw  with  an  aperture  therein 
of  greater  section  than  the  bar  on  which  it  slides,  in  combination  with 
the  spring  thereon  and  the  screw  thereto  attached ;  the  whole  constructed 
and  operating  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  pirrpose  herein 
!   de  cribed. 

ANDREW  HOTCHKISS. 
1 
No.  8923. — Improvement  in  Differential  Safety  Valves. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  improved  safety  valve,  I  would  state 
that  I  do  not  claim  constructing  a  valve  that  shall  act  upon  the  differen- 
tial principle,  or  one  which  will  not  admit  of  the  application  of  external 
weight  or  pressure;  but  what  1  do  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by 
letters  patent,  is  the  peculiar  arrangement  and  combination  of  the  hollow 
cylinder  box,  I),  sliding  in  case.  A,  with  the  conical  valve  and  tubular 
valve  rod  and  escape  pipe,  B,  constructed  and  operating  substantially  ia 
the  manner  and  fur  the  purpose  herein  fully  set  forth. 

JOHN  McCLINTIO. 
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No.  8924. — Improvement  in  Railroad  Car  Brakes. 

What  I  claim  as  ray  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
18  the  employment  of  the  radial  bar,  H,  turning  loosely  on  the  brake  lever 
shaft,  F,  of  ihe  tender  or  forward  car,  1,  and  spring,  I,  for  enabling  the 
brakesman  to  operats  the  brake  of  the  tender  or  forward  car,  on  which 
he  is  stationed,  without  altering  the  position  of  the  radial  bar,  H,  after 
being  set,  as  described. 

THOMAS  G.  McLaughlin. 

•  ! 
No.  8925. — Improved  Anvil. 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
Is  a  cavity  in  the  body  of  anvils,  for  the  purpose  of  cooling  ihe  same,  by 
the  introduction  of  water  or  other  fluid  into  the  said  cavity,  while  the 
■  faces  of  said  anvils  are  undergoing  the  process  of  tempering. 

CHARLKS  PETERS, 
WM.  FETTER. 

No.  S^2^.— Improved  machinery  for  Grinding  Conical  edged  Knives. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature,  construction,  and  operation  of 
my  invention,  I  will  now  slate  what  1  claim  as  new  therein,  and  desire 
to  secure  by  letters  patent. 

1  claim— First.  The  combination  of  the  curved  way,  H,  and  table,  I, 
thereon,  provided  with  appropriate  automatic  contrivances  for  traversing 
the  latter  along  the  former,  with  the  carriage,  F,  on  which  they  are  both 
supported,  and  which  is  provided  with  axis  and  screws,  or  their  equiva- 
lents, to  adjust  said  carriage,  F,  to  any  required  angle  with  the  horizon, 
for  the  purpose  fjerein  fully  described. 

I  claim — Second  Operating  the  feed  motion,  or  the  motion  for  carrying 
the  edire  of  the  knife  across  the  periphery  of  the  stone,  by  means  of  a 
roller,  Y,  bearing  on  the  periphery  of  the  stone,  in  the  manner  and  for 
the  purpose  herein  fully  set  forth. 

I  claim— Third.  Connecting  the  carriage,  F,  and  the  table,  I,  which 
carry  the  knife,  with  the  roller,  Y,  receiving  motion  from  the  stone  by 
means  of  tho  combination  of  mechanism,  substantially  as  herein  de- 
scribed, by  which  the  motion  of  the  roller  towards  the  axis  of  the  stone, 
consequent  upon  the  wear  of  the  stone,  will  cause  the  knife  or  knives 
being  ground  to  follow  the  periphery  of  the  stone,  and  thereby  compen- 
sate for  its  wear  and  preserve  the  required  form  of  the  edge  or  edges  of 
the  knives,  viz:  that  of  an  arc  of  a  circle,  as  herein  fully  set  forth. 

JAMES  L.  PLIMPTON. 

No.  8927. — Improvement  in  Churning  Machines. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  invention,  what  I  claim  therein  as 
new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  arrangement  of  dogs, 
or  pawls,  J,  J»,  and  pen,  A,  with  wedges,,  K,  L,  for  the  purpose  of  trip- 
ping  each  other. 

GELSTON  SANFORD. 
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What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent 
is  the  measuriHg  funnel,  constructed  substantially  as  herein  set  forth' 
with  an  interior  ventilating  tube  to  admit  air  beneath  the  valve  ' 

CHRISTIAN  SCHNEIDER. 

No.  8^29.— Improvement  in  Machinery  for  Grinding  or  Polishing  Saw 

Blades,  ^'c 

f  I 

Claim  first.  The  combination  of  two  grindstones,  or  their  equivalents, 
revolvmgin  the  direction  herein  made  known,  for  the  purpose  of  grind- 
ing  or  polishing  two  sides  of  a  saw,  or  other  article,  simultaneously,  with 
a  reciprocating  frame,  or  its  equivalent,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  ar- 
ticle being  ground  or  polished,  whereby  the  tendency  of  either  stone  to 
move  the  arti«le  is  counteracted  by  the  action  of  the  other  stone,  and  the 
sanie  force  is  thereby  required  to  reciprocate  the  article  in  either  direction. 
as  described.  * 

Second  The  combination  of  the  right  and  left  hand  screws,  carriers 
and  nuts  for  said  screws,  movable  pedestals,  or  boxes,  together  with  the 
cross  shaft,  worms,  worm-wheels,  and  handles,  substantially  as  set  forth, 
for  the  purpose  of  moving  two  grindstones,  or  their  equivalents,  simulta- 
neously, against  opposite  sides  of  an  article  being  ground  or  pjlished,  as 
described. 

Third.  I  do  not  claim  giving  an  automatic  traverse  motion  to  grind- 
stones. But  what  I  do  claim,  is  the  arrangement  of  screws,  mitres,  wheels, 
handles,  eccentrics,  eccentric  boxes,  and  movable  frame,  substanlially  as 
herein  described,  whereby  I  am  enabled,  at  any  time,  to  move  the  grind- 
stones,  or  their  equivalents,  entirely  across  the  machine,  for  the  purposes 
set  forth,  without  interfering  with  the  automatic  traversing  motion  which 
IS  given  to  the  said  stones,  irrespective  of  their  precise  position  with  ref- 
erence to  either  saw  frame,  or  either  saw,  or  other  article  fixed  in  said 
name.  ^ 

Fourth.  The  arrangement  in  the  same  machine  of  two  sets  of  recip- 
rocating frames,  eiiher  of  which  can  be  stopped  without  affecting  the 
other,  and  a  carriage,  whereby  the  grindstones  can  be  caused  to  move 
Irom  one  frame  to  the  other,  by  which  arrangement  one  saw  can  be 
ground  or  polished  while  another  is  .being  adjusted  into  place. 

WILLIAM  SOUTHWELL. 

No.  S92Q .—Improvement  in  Lightning  Rods. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  my  improvement,  what  £ 
claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  forma- 
tion  of  the  point  of  a  lightning  rod  of  three  or  more  metals,  encased  one 
wiihin  another— the  most  fusible  to  the  outside,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
destruciion  of  the  entire  point  by  melting  from  an  overcharge  of  the  elec- 
trie  fluid.  ° 

JAMES  SPRATT. 
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^o.S93]..— Improvement  in  Window  Blind  Machineri/.      ^ 

Havint'  thus  described  the  nature,  construction,  and  operation  of  my 
invention^  will  proceed  to  stale  what  1  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by 

letters  patent.  .    ^    .  •     • 

I  claim— first.  Hanging  the  auger  shafts  in  swinging  arms,  or  gates, 
S  S  of  different  lengths,  hung  on  centres,  m,  m,  said  centres  being  in 
line 'so  that  by  moving  the  said  swinging  arms  or  gates  nearer  to  or 
further  from  a  position  at  right  angles  to  the  line  in  which  the  centres 
are  placed,  the  distance  between  the  said  auger  shafts  taken  in  lines  par- 
allel to  the  line  of  centres,  m,  m,  will  be  increased  or  decreased,  and 
thereby  be  adjusted  to  different  widths  of  slats  lying  upon  each  other,  as 
herein  subslamially  set  forth.  ..,.,...  r. 

I  claim— second.  The  combination  of  the  sliding  bar,  or  carnage,  U, 
carrying  the  stiles  and  rods,  with  the  reciprocating  carriage,  R,  carrying 
the  mortising  angers  and  wire-hole  prickers,  in  the  manner  substantially 
as  described,  for  the  purpose  of  boring  the  mortises  in  the  sIuh  and  prick- 
ing ihe  wire  holes  in  the  rods^  and  insuring  the  distances  between  the 
mortises  and  points  of  altachment  of  the  slats  being  precisely  the  same 

throughout.  . 

I  claim— third.  The  reciprocating  slat  table,  or  bed,  made,  in  three 
parts,  X,  Y,  Y*,  the  two  end  parts  of  which  are  adjustable  to  the  middle 
part^in  combination  substantially  in  the  manner  described  with  the  ad- 
justable cutter  heads,  Z,  Z,  to  wit:  theendpart8,Y,  Y*,ofthe  table, or 
bed,  and  the  cutter  heads,  being  adjustable  relatively  to  each  other,  for 
the  purpose  of  tenoning  or  turning  down  the  pivots  on  both  ends  of  slats 
of  various  lengths.  ,  r    j- 

I  claim— fourth.  Pricking  the  wire-holes  in  the  slats  and  feeding  them 
at  proper  intervals,  from  the  box  in  which  they  are  contained,  to  the  bed 
or  table  upon  which  they  are  tenoned,  by  means  of  a  vibrating  feeder, 
23,  deriving  its  motion  ffom  the  bed  or  table  carrying  the  slats— the  said 
feeder  being  provided  with  suitable  horns,  24,  24,  or  their  equivalents, 
and  prickers,  29,  29,  for  the  purpose  of  entering  the  box  and  pricking 
and  Dushing  out  the  slats,  one  after  the  other,  in  successiort 

^         ^  DANIEL  H.  THOMPSON. 

No.  8932. — Improvement  in  Speaking  Tubes. 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention^  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  combination  of  an  alarm  valve  with  a  speaking  tube  or  pipe,  in  the 
manner  and  for  the  purpose  substantially  as  herein  set  forth. 

THOS.  J.  WOOLCOCKS. 
.     .    '     ■  WILLIAM  OSTRANDER. 

No.  S933.— Blind  and  Shutter  Fastener. 

.What  I  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
method  of  securing  or  fastening  window  shutters  by  having  the  upper 
portion  of  the  pintle,  U,  of  the  hinge  of  a  square  or  other  many  sided 
form,  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  socket,  C,  of  a  corresponding  shape; 
a  space  being  between  the  socket  and  pintle  to  receive  the  cap,  E,  which 
corresponds  in  shape  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  pintle  and  socket,  and 
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fits  on  the  pintle  and  in  the  socket,  securing  or  fastening  the  shutter  as 
herein  specified. 

SAMUEL  BARKER. 
I<fo.  S93i. ^Improvement  in  Portable  Cot  Bedsteads. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 

First.  The  elevation  in  the  side-rails  as  a  substitute  for  the  pillow,  as 
described.  r         >    ^ 

Second.  I  also  claim  the  dovetails  as  used  for  attaching  and  detach- 
ing  the  legs  to  and  from  the  side  rails— that  is  to  say,  the  dovetails  en- 
tering  their  mortises  from  opposite  ends  of  the  cot  frame,  so  that  thev 
cannot  readily  loosen  by  use. 

Third.  1  also  claim  the  arrangement  of  the  right  and  left  hand  screws 
Tj-hich  unite  the  oppsite  legs  at  their  crossings,  in  such  manner  that 
the  screws  shall  tend  to  tighten  the  joint  as  the  legs  separate  from  eac 
other,  or  loosen  the  same  as  they  approximate. 

Fourth.  I  cbim  the  combination  of  the  tense  bars,  F— having  rieht 
and  left  screv.'s-with  the  side-rails,  Q,  Q,,  of  a  cot  bed,  for  the  purposlof 
keeping  the  sacking  bottom  tense.  * 

WILLIAM  C.  BETTS. 
No.  S925.— Improvement  in  Railroad  Car  Seats, 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent  is 
construing  the  backs  of  railroad  car  seats  with  outer  sliding  backs,  A 
A,  fitting  1,1  slides  a,  a,  a,  and  held  by  springs,  for  the  purpose  ofeleva- 
ind  s^etTrth  "^'^  back,  or  depression  below  it,  as  herein  shown 

'  *  ABEL  B.  BUELL. 

No.  8936. — Improvement  in  Meat  Cutlers. 

^    What  I  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  arrangine 
in  separate  concaves— maintaining  vertical  positions,  and  uniting  with 
each  other-tvyo  cylinders,  the  one  above  the  other,-ihe  upper  one  oper- 
ating  to  partially  mince  the  meat  and  de^ver  it  upon  the  lovver  cylinder 
delcnbe^  ^^  ^  greater  speed,  for  reducing  it  to  the  required  fineness,  as 

WILLIAM  BURNS. 

No.  8937. — Improvement  in  Measuring  Fhucets. 

Having  thus  fully  described  our  invention,  what  we  claim  therein  as 

?.!,T'.°  f  '"^  ^''-  '^^"'^«.  ^y  ^""^"  P^^^"^'  Js  the  so  constructing  of  a 
Jaucet,  for  measuring  and  drawing  molasses,  honey,  oil,  tar,  or  other 
liqiiids    that  It  shall  always  stand  charged  with  a  measured  quantity 

hnvipL  '?hi  t;  ""^'r^  "^7-^^  ^^'""^  ^"^  «^  »^^  ^^»^«t  instantaneonslv, 
however  thick  or  sluggish  it  may  be,  when  the  same  is  accomplished  by 
means  substantially  the  same  as  herein  described  and  represented. 

JACOB  R.  BYLER, 
G.  W.  SENSENICH. 
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No.  8938.— Improvement  in  the  Manufacture  of  Brushes. 

I'claim  as  my  invention  the  above-desoribcd  improvement  in  filling 
the  holes  of  a  brush  block  with  bristles;  the  same  consisting  in  the  em- 
ploym»^nt  of  a  frame  to  contain  said  bristles  in  mass,  and  hold  them  in 
the  brush  blocks,  anr^  in  the  direction  of  their  respective  holes  in  the 
block,  in  combination  w\\h  giving  to  such  block  and  frame  such  move- 
ments, rappings,  jarrings,  or  blows  as  to  cause  the  bristles,  by  the  force 
of  gravity,  or  concussion,  to  pass  into  and  fill  the  holes  in  the  block,  as 

hereinbefore  stated. 

y  ABBOT  R.  DAVIS. 

No.  8939.— Imp7'ovem£nt  in  Cooking  Boilers. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  application  of  the  small  cup  to  the  cooking  pot,  as  herein  described. 
^^  L.  S.  De  BIBOKY. 

No.  8940. — Improvement  in  Apparatus  for  Soldering  in  a  vacuum. 

Having  thus  described  the  nature  of  our  invention,  what  we  claim 
therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  application 
to  the  purposes  of  soldering  in  a  vacuum  of  a  hollow  bent  lube,  {f,g,h,) 
for  the  lefeptionof  a  heater;  the  said  tube  being  closed  at  the  lower  end, 
and  provided  with  a  screw  thread  (/;  at  its  upper  end,  fitting  .tightly 
within  a  screw  neck  or  collar,  (e,)  upon  the  glass  receiver  of  an  ordinary 
air  pump,  or  other  suitable  instrument  for  producing  a  vacuum;  the  bent 
form  of  the  tube  bringmg  it  to  bear,  during  its  rotation,  upon  the 
perimeier  of  the  cylinder  disk  which  clones  the  aperture. 
^  J.  B.  HORNE. 

J.  R.  HORiNE. 

j 

No.  8941. — Improvement  in  Blocks  for  Printing  Oil- Cloths. 

Having  thus  described  the  nature  and  operation  of  my  invention,  I  do 
not  claim  the  construction  of  the  stock,  H,  or  gauges  iherebn.  But 
what  I  do  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
movable  gauge,  E,  in  combination  wiih  the  adjustable  point,  F,  or  its 
equivalent,  to  compensate  for  the  contraction  and  expansion  of  the 
pattern  block,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  substantially  as  shown 

and  described. 

JAMES  JENKINS. 

^No.  8942. — Improvement  in  Platform  Scales. 

What  I  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent  in  the 
above  described  scale  or  balance,  is  the  rod,  V,  and  the  rod  and  socket, 
W,  and  section,  Z,  or  their  equivalents,  in  combination  wiih  the  revolv- 
ing head  and  face,  (or  graduated  pkte,)  and  hand  or  index,  to  show  at 
once,  and  in  any  required  direction,  the  weight  of  the  article  wetghed. 

ROBERT  NEWELL. 
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No.  8943. — Improvement  in  Lead- Pipe  Machinery. 
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What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  connecting  the  core  with  the  ram  by  means  of  a  universal  joint,  or 
its  equivalent,  substantially  as  specified,  so  that  the  core  shall  be  re- 
tracted with  the  ram,  in  combination  with  the  cylinder  and  die  of  a  ma- 
chine for  making  pipe,  by  pressure,  from  lead  or  other  soft  metal  run  into 
the  cylinder  and  on  to  the  said  core  in  the  molten  state,  substanttally  as 
specified,  whereby  the  core  is  retracted  with  the  ram,  and  held  in  posi- 
tion  while  the  charge  is  poured  in,  and,  during  the  operation  of  fuiming 
the  pipe,  tfie  vibrations  of  the  ram  do  not  practically  afl!*ect  the  central 
position  of  the  core  in  the  dies,  as  herein  specified. 

BENJAMIN  TATHAM. 

No.  8944. — Improvement  i?i  Tables. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  Invention,  I  will  now  proceed  to  state 
what  I  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent.     I  claim 

First.  The  employment  of  "flies,"  G,  G,  levers,  H,H,or  their  equiva- 
lents, in  combination  with  the  spiral  springs,  E,  or  their  equivalents  ;  the 
whole  being  constructed  and  arranged,  and  operating,  in  the  manner 
and  for  the  purposes  substantially  as  herein  set  forth. 

Second.  The  employment,  in  the  manner  substantially  as  herein  de- 
scribed, of  the  levers,  H,  H,  or  their  equivalents,  in  combination  with  the 
flies,  G,  G,  for  the  purpose  of  lowering  the  table  leaves  when  desired. 

TIMOTHY  H.  TAYLOR. 

No.  8945. — Improvement  in  Gold- beating  Machincri/. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention  and  improvement,  and  desire  to  secure 
by  letters  patent,  is  the  double  action,  adjustable,  diff'erential  cams,  or 
their  equivalent,  combined  with  the  sliding  rod  and  pivoted  cylinder,  in 
connexion  with  other  parts  of  gold-beating  machinery,  substantially  in 
the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  as  herein  set  forth  and  described. 

VVM.  VL\E. 

No.  8946. — ImprdvemcTit  in  Mash  Tuns.    . 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  completely  enveloping  the  mash  tun  with  water,  or  sufficienily  so 
to  produce  the  desired  rapidity  in  cooling  the  mash. 

ROBERT  WICKS. 
-  JAMES  FAULKNER,  Jr. 

No.  8917. — Improved  Implement  for  Cutting  Butter  from  Firkins. 

What  I  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
Jcnife,  C,  o()erated  by  means  of  the  levers,  D,  D,  or  their  equivalents,  \n 
combination  with  the  piston,  B,arid  the  box;  the  knife, levers, and  piston 
being  constructed,  arranged,  and  operated  in  the  manner  and  for  the 
purpose  substantially  as  herein  shown  and  described. 

NATHAMEL  WOODBURY. 
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No.  8948. — Improvement  in  Carding ,  by  which  variegated  Slivers  are 

produced. 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention  and  inriproveraent,  and  desire  to  se- 
cure by  letters  patent,  is  traversing  the  doffer  or  doffers  of  a  card,  or 
setting  the  teeth  upon  them  serpentine  or  zig  zag,  or  serpentine  and 
zig  zag,  or  in  such  other  curves,  points,  or  angles  as  may  suit  the  taste 
or  fancy  of  the  operator;  also,  to  traverse  them,  when  so  set,  if  desirable, 
80  as  to  take  the  wool  or  other  materials  from  such  parts  of  the  main  or 
other  cylinder  of  the  card,  and  deliver  it  to  the  condensing  rollers,  or 
other  apparatus,  so  as  to  make  roving  variegated,  either  in  colors  or  mate- 
mis,  or  both,  M'hen  said  colors  or  materials  are  fed  upon  the  card,  sub- 
staDtially  as  described. 

JONAS  HOLMES. 

EPHRAIM  FRENCH. 

No.  8949. — Improvement  in  Stoves. 

It  is,  therefore,  that  my  invention,  and  what  1  claim,  consists  in  a  com- 
bination of  the  following  particulars  or  elements,  viz: 

First.  A  close  drum  or  chamber  made  with  one  or  more  air-inlets,  and 
their  closing  slides  or  doors  in  its  lower  part,  and  a  fuel  opening  and  door 
at  or  near  its  upper  part. 

Second.  A  fire  pot,  or  chamber  of  combustion,  placed  within  the  said 
drum,  and  having  a  grate  in  its  lower  part,  and  a  smoke  discharge  pipe 
leading  out  of  it  at  or  near  its  upper  part. 

Third.  An  air  space  under  the  fire-pot  grate. 

Fourth.  A  space  between  the  external  sides  of  the  fire  pot  and  the 
internal  sides  of  the  drum,  and  made  to  freely  communicate  with  the 
space  under  the  grate. 

Fifth.  A  space  above  the  fire- pot  or  place 'for  the  fuel,  and  made  to 
freely  communicate  with  the  space  around  the  fire- pot. 

Sixth.  A  fuel  supply  opening  and  door,  and  an  air  register  in  the  top 
of  the  fire-pf)t;  the  whole  being  arranged  and  made  to  operate  together 
substantially  as  above  described. 

G.  W.  KENNISON. 

^o.S950.— Improved  Ships'  Blocks. 

What  1  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  em- 
ployment f>r  use  of  the  metal  bands  or  hoops,  B ;  said  hoops  or  bands 
encompassing  the  cheeks.  A,  and  fitting  in  grooves  (a)  in  the  peripheries 
of  the  cheeks;  the  hoops  or  bands  having  eyes,  C,C,  formed  in  them  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  block,  through  which  the  bolt,  D,  passes,  securing 
the  cheeks  the  proper  distance  apart  at  the  upper  end  of  the  block,  as  set 
forth. 

CHAS.  H.  PLATT. 

No.  8951. — Improvement  in  Umbrellas. 

What  I  claim  as  my  improvement,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is — 

Distending  or  opening  the  umbrella  by  the  rods,  F,  which  have  here- 
tofore simply  served  as  stays  to  the  covering,  and  been  pennaneutly 
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attached  thereto,  the  covering  being  secured  to  the  apex  of  the  central 
rod,  n,  and  the  lower  ends  of  the  distending  rods,  F;  and  this  I  claim, 
whether  the  inner  ends  of  the  distending  rods  be  made  to  descend,  or 
the  central  rod  to  ascend  with  the  apex  of  the  covering  in  distending 
the  umbrella, 

I  also  claim  the  manner  of  securing  the  cover,  I,  to  the  frame,  viz: 
by  means  of  swivels,  G,  G,  attached  to  the  cover,  and  screwed  on  to  the 
ends  of  the  rods,  F,  as  herem  described. 

I  also  claim  the  application  of  the  springs,  h,  h,  of  the  rods,  F,  to  the 
slide,  E,  operating  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  described. 

J.  V.  TIBBETS. 

No.  8952. — Improvement  in  Iron  Safes. 

What  we  claim  as  our  discovery,  invention,  and  improvement,  and 
desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  application  of  chalk,  or  whiting, 
which  has  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  acids,  and  has  be;n  partially 
deprived  of  its  carbonic  acid,— the  material  which  we  use  beinjf  in  fact 
the  waste  or  residual  matter  left  from  the  manufacture  of  what  is  called 
mineral  water,  after  chalk  or  whiting  has  been  subjected  to  the  action 
of  acids,  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  a  portion  of  its  carbonic  acid,  this 
residual  matter  cotisisting  substantially  of  the  substances  nauied  in  the 
analysis  before  referred  to, — in  the  construction  of  double  iron  chests 
or  safes,  in  the  manner  above  described,  or  in  any  other  manner  sub- 
stantially the  same. 

WILLIAM  ALFORD. 
<  JOHN  D.  SPEAR. 

No.  8953. — Improvement  in  Saw  Sets. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  tb  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  dog,  or  set,  J,  so  constructed  and  arranged  as  to  traverse  or  slide 
upon  a  rod  or  bar,  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  toothed  edge  of  the  saw, 
for  the  purpose  of  setting  the  same,  substantially  as  described. 

A.  G.  BACllELDER. 

No.  8954. — Improvement  in  Straining  Saws  in  Saw  Mills. 

I  will  now  state  what  I  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  leiters 
patent. 

I  claim  the  employment  of  the  lever,  H,  6,  /,  or  its  equivalent,  the 
spring,  M,  connected  to  the  levt-r,  H,  by  a  rod  or  link,  L,  which  is  se- 
cured or  attached  to  the  lever  near  its  fulcrum,  a;  both  operating  to- 
gether, and  in  combination  with  a  reciprocating  saw,  connected  to  the 
lever,  H;  and  the  whole  being  constructed  and  arranged, and  operating, 
substantially  as  herein  described. 

E.  BOOTH. 

I 

No.  8955. — Improvement  in  Steam  Boilers. 

What  I  clnim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  isolating  the  lower  portion  of  ihe  water  space  surrounding  the  furnace 
from  the  upper  portion,  and  connecting  it  by  a  free  and  constantly  open 
communication  with  the  tank  of  feed  water,  in  such  manner  that  the 
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feed  watpr  of  the  tank  will  circulate  without  being  forced  by  a  pump  in 
contact  wiih  the  fire  plates,  to  cool  iheni,  and  to  be  itself  heated  prepara- 
tory to  being  pumped  into  the  boiler,  substantially  as  herein  sst  forth. 

JAS.  W.  FARRELL. 

No.  8956. — Improvements  in  Cartridges  for  Breech  loading  Guns. 

We  do  not  claim  to  have  invented  any  of  the  separate  parts  described 
herein  ;  but  we  do  claim  as  new,  and  of  our  own  invention,  the  applica- 
tion of  the  leather  hreech  piece,  a,  to  cartridges  used  with  breech  loading 
guns;  such  leather  breech- piece  serving  the  purposes  of  a  foundation 
for  its  own  cartridge,  a  protection  to  the  breech-pin,  a  wad  for  the  next 
cartridge  in  succession,  and'  of  a  swab,  to  clean  out  the  soilage  caused 
'in  the  barrel  by  the  antecedent  explosion,  producing  a  safe  cartridge  for 
pieces  that  load  at  the  back  of  the  breech,  and  in  which  explosion  is 
also  caused  in  the  line  of  the  axis  of  the  barrel,  substantially  as  de- 
scribed and  shown,  but  without  regard  to  the  sizes  of  arms  used  with 
these  cartridges,  and  iirespective  of  the  machinery,  or  mechanical  means, 
by  which  the  cartridge  itself  is  made. 

WM.  W.  MARSTOV. 

FREDERICK  GUODELL. 

\  No.  895T. — Improvement  in  Swings. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  invention,  what  I  claim  as  my  in- 
vention, and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  combination  of  the 
wire  frames,  constructed  as  set  forth,  with  the  net  work  and  swintr  cords. 

EDWARD  MAYNAKD. 

No.  8958. — Improvement  in  Cotton  Batting. 

Having  thus  described  my  invention,  what  I  claim  as  new,  and  de- 
sire to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  uniting  two  or  more  layers  of  cotton 
batting  together  by  means  of  any  glazing  material,  thereby  producing  a 
new  article  of  marmfacture,  which  I  term  cotton  fr-lt,  to  be  used  for  up- 
holstery and  all  other  purposes  to  which  it  is  applicable,  as  herein  set 
forth. 

E.  P.  RIDER. 

No.  8959. — Improvement  in  Churns. 

What  I  claim  as  my  improvement,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  hanging  the  series  of  beaters  or  dashers,  4,  4,  4,  4,  by  rods, 
2,  2,  extending  from  the  shaft,  i,  1,  thelower  ends  of  which  rods  snpport 
the  fulcrum,  /,  on  which  the  beaters  or  dashers  move,  (not  confining 
myself  to  the  number  or  form  of  the  dashers,)  the  said  da-hers  being 
operated  by  the  rods,  3,  3,  3,  3,  and  bell  cranks,  5,  5,  substantially  as 
herein  set  forth. 

CLARKSON  RHODES. 

No.  8960. — Improvement  in  Ovens. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  improved  oven,  with  cooking  apparatus 
attached,  what  1  cUiiu  therein  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by 
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letters  patent,  is  the  construction  of  said  oven,  with  recesses  on  the  side 
or  sides  for  fuel,  substantially  as  set  forth  above ;  and  in  combination 
therewith  the  cooking  chambers  as  herein  described. 

THOMAS  N.  REID. 

No.  8961. — ImprovemeiU  in  Hay  Rakes. 

What  I  claim  as  my  inveiition,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent 
IS  m  so  constructing  revolving  spring  tooth-rakes  as  to  bring  the  centre 
of  Involution  nearer  the  lower  ends  of  the  teeth  than  can  be  done  by 
having  them  revolve  on  the  head  around  which  the  teeth  are  coiled 
(which  IS  (he  usual  mod«.)  By  which  means  I  cause  them  to  revolve 
much  quicker,  and  in  going  a  much  shorter  distance  than  otherwise  can 
be  done  ;  while  at  the  same  time  they  revolve  much  easier  and  more 
readily,  in  consequence  of  having  the  second  head,  coil,  «kc.,  to  bal- 
ance,  or  nearly  so,  the  remainin;^  hefi  of  the  teeth,  <kc.,  which  will 
be  on  the  other  side  of  the  centre  of  revolution,  or  nearly  so ;  thereby 
giving  the  required  length  and  elasticity  to  the  teeth  with  a  quick  and 
easy  revolution,  which  I  accomplish  as  herein  set  forth,  or  by  means 
analogous  thereto. 

CHARLES  R.  SOULE. 

No.  8962. — Ifnprovemcnt  ifi  Cements. 

^Having  thus  described  my  invention,  I  claim  the  primary  cement  here- 
in  described,  formed  of  the  hydrate  of  lime  in  a  finely  subdivided  state 
and  resin  in  a  finely  subdivided  stale,  mixed  together  with  water  in  a 
cold  state,  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 

B.  S.  WELCH. 

No.  6963. — Improvement  in  Machines  for  making  Puses. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
IS  passing  the  hollow  mandrel  through  the  winding  spools  in  combination 
with  the  fliers,  E,  which  direct  the  winding  thread  from  the  diflferent 
spools  to  the  interior  of  said  mandrel,  for  the  purpose  of  winding  the  fuse 
as  it  passes  from  the  forming  machine,  when  combined  substantially 
as  herein  described. 

'  ALBERT  F.  ANDREWS. 

No.  SSi^i.—ImprovemetUs  in  the  Tumblers  of  Locks. 

What  I  claim  as  my  own  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent  of  the  United  States,  is  — 

Firstly.  The  employment  of  tumblers  in  such  combination  with  the 
boll  of  the  lock,  that  each  and  every  tumbler  independent  of  the  others 
shall  have  freedom  to  more  laterally  as  well  as  vertically,  whereby  a 
great  number  of  positions  may  be  assumed  by  their  unattached  ends,  as 
desL'ribed.  ' 

Secondly.  I  claim  the  guide  pieces  upon  the  key,  for  the  purpose  of 
con,irolling  the  lateral  motion  of  the  tumblers  a.i  described;  the  whole 
being  constructed  and  operating  snbstantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the- 
purpose  herein  set  forih  and  described. 

,,  HENRY  BLAKELY. 

14 — m 
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No.  8965. — IniprovemeiU  in  Watch  Cliain  Swivels. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  recure  by  letters  patent, 
is  making  the  joint  of  the  opening  piece,  i,  oblique  to  the  eye,  so  that 
it  will  open  obliquely  to  the  hook  piece,  a  or  b,  in  the  manner  and  for  the 
purpose  herein  set  forth.  i 

j      WM.  B.  CARPENTER. 

\  I 

No.  S966. — Improvement  in  Mortising  Machines. 

Having  thus  fully  described  uiy  several  improvements,  and  sufficiently 
80  for  the  belter  illustration  of  the  former,  the  parts  (not  new)  con- 
nected therewith,  and  constituting  in  combination  the  machine,  I  desire 
it  to  be  understood  that  the  main  principle  of  action,  involving  recipro- 
cating chisels,  and  by  a  ratchet  wheel  feeding  on  the  limber,  is  not  by 
any  means  new;  nor  do  1  claim  such,  these  being  well  known  and  com- 
mon to  other  mortising  machines;  nor  yet  do  1  claim  reversing  the  chisels; 
neither  do  I  claim,  separately  of  themselves,  the  devices  by  which  I  effect 
my  improvements.  But  what  I  do  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to 
secure  by  letters  patent,  is — 

First.  The  em|)loyment  of  a  stop  catch  or  hook,  O,  operated  on  by  the 
reach  arm  or  pawl,  n,  to  prevent  ihe  momentum  given  to  the  ratchet 
wheel,  T,  from  throwing  the  paal,n,  out  from  between  the  teeth  alter 
having  performed  its  pull,  and  so  making  irregular  the  feed,  one  (r)  of 
the  ratchet  wheel  teeth  being  bevelled  or  reduced  in  order  to  admit  of  the 
pawl,  n,  entering  sufficiently  deep  to  arrest  the  motion  of  the  feed,  in  the 
manner  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 

Second.  The  combination  and  arrangement  of  the  stud,  a,  clutch- 
arm,  G,  lever,  H,  cam,  J,  and  stop,  b,  so  that  when  the  lever,  H,  is  thrown 
in,  the  cam.  J,  will  unclutch  the  machine,  when  the  chisel  crank,  G,  is 
on  the  full  centre,  and  the  chisels  are  out  of  the  work,  and  retain  them 
in  that  position  by  the  clutch,  G,  coming  in  contact  with  the  stop,  b;  the 
several  parts  being  made,  arranged,  and  operated  in  the  manner  herein 
fully  set  Ibrlh. 

JOHN  B.  CHAMBERS. 


No.  8907. — Improvement  in  Stone  drcssitig  Machines. 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
IS  'hanging  the  arm,  J,  carrying  the  pick  upon  a  shaft,  P,  which  receives 
a  vibratory  nioiion  through  a  cam,  G,  driven  by  a  mill  spindle  or  other 
spindle  provided  for  the  purpose,  and  giving  the  said  arm  a  motion  length- 
wise a^)ng  the  said  shaft,  substantially  as  and  for  the  purpose  herein  de- 
sciibed. 

SIMO\  W.  DRAPER. 
REUBEN  M.  DRAPER. 

/ 

/     No.  8968. — Improvement  in  Swivel  hooks. 

We  do  not  claim  to  have  invented  any  one  of  the  parts  described  and 
shown,  as  these,  in  themselves  separately,  are  not  new.     But  we  do  claim 
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the  combination  of  the  spring,  7,  and  its  enclosins  slide,  8,  with  a  swivel 

hook,  for  the  purposes  aiM'As  described  and  shown. 

A.  FAULKENAU.  * 
MORRIS  FAULKENAU. 
MORRIS  POLLaK. 

No.  8969. — Improvement  in  Worm  Tubs  of  Stills. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
IS  the  division  of  the  worm  tub  into  an  upper  and  lower  compartment, 
F  and  G,  and  connecting  them  to  each  other  by  a  valve,  m,  so  arranged 
that  it  will  be  operated  by  the  influence  of  the  temperature  of  the  water 
in  the  upper  compartment,  F,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  distiller  to 
keep  the  water  in  the  said  upper  compartment,  at  any  elevated  temper- 
ature that  may  be  required  for  use  in  preparing  the  distiller's  beer,  or 
fermented  wash,  or  for  other  purposes  iu  the  distillery. 

GEORGE  JOHNSTON. 

No.  8970. — Improvement  in  Flour  Bolts. 

I  do  not  claim  to  be  the  first  to  use  a  flat  sieve  or  bolter  to  separate 
substances  of  different  sizes;  but  what  1  do  claim  as  new,  and  of  my 
own  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent  of  the  United  States, 
is  the  construction,  arrangement,  and  combination  of  the  shafts  and 
cranks,  3  and  6,  icj^receive  and  move  the  bolter,  c,  with  the  cranks,  7  and 
8,  and  connecii  g  bar,  a,  or  their  equivalents,  as  described,  to  regulate  and 
equalize  t'le  movement,  the  coarser  particles  being  carried  off  from  the 
bolter,  c,  by  the  flexible  tube,/,  or  other  convenient  means;  the  whole 
being  snbsiantially  as  described  and  shown. 

And  1  chiim  the  applicaiion  of  the  breakers  or  spreaders,  </,  in  the  bolt- 
ing box,  c  to  prevent  (he  material  working  off  too  fast,  and  spread  it 
evenly  over  the  sieve  or  bolter,  e,  as  described  and  shown. 

DAN  ID  MARSH. 


No.  8971. — Improvement  in  Lubricating  Oils. 

Having  described  the  character  of  my  invention,  I  will  state  that  I  am 
aware  that  spirits  of  turpeniine  and  carbonate  of  p«)tash  have  been  used 
before  my  invention  in  lub  i'-atiiii^  compounds;  and  1  do  not,  therefore, 
claim  them,  except  as  spe'  ific  agents,  to  accomplish  a  definite  and  specific 
purpose  stated  in  the  specification. 

Wliat  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  combiiiauon  of  a  mixuire  of  camphene  and  benzole,  caibonate  of 
potash  and  glycerine,  with  whale  or  other  cheap  oil  having  similar  prop- 
erties, in  the  mai.ner  and  for  the  purposes  set  furili. 

WAl.  H.  MASON. 

No.  8972. — Improvement  in  Hominy  Machines. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  combination  of  the  beaters,  c,  c,  with  the  buaters,  D,  D,  each  set 
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moving  in  opposite  directions,  as  set  f;)rth  in  the  foregoing  specification 
substantially  and  for  the  purposes  therein  noticed.  ' 

SAMUEL  NULL. 

No.  8973.— Improvement  in  Railroad  Car  Trucks  and  Brakes. 

I  do  not  claim  the  winding  of  the  chain  around  the  axle  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  pressing  the  shoes  against  the  wheels;  neither  do  I  claim  the 
clutch  nor  the  collar  separately,  for  they  have  each  been  previously  used. 
But  what  I  do  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is— 

First.  The  method  of  operating  the  toggle  joint  by  means  of  the  rod, 
B,  having  the  cam,  C,  upon  it,  which  works  in  a  slot  in  the  bar,  D,  by 
which  the  clutch  is  thrown  in  and  out  of  gear,  or  the  cap,  O,  made  to 
bear  against  the  hub  of  the  wheel,  (6,)  in  combination  with  the  compen- 
sating  joints,  P,  constructed  in  the  manner  and  for  the  puriwse  as  shown 
and  described. 

Second.  I  claim  the  employment  of  the  guards,  (p,)  (p,)  (^i,)  (pi  \ 
vertical  studs,  (»,)  and  rods,  {w,)  (w,)  arranged  as  described,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enclosing  the  wheels  and  preventing  them  getting  off  the  track  in 
case  of  the  breakage  of  a  wheel  or  axle,  in  combination  with  the  arms, 
(/,)  and  bolts,  {s,)  by  which  the  trucks  are  suspended  to  the  car-bed,  in 
the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  as  herein  specified. 

V        '  E.  G.  OTIS. 

No.  8974. — Improvement  in  Cooking  Apparatus. 


IS — 


What  I  claim  as  ray  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 


First.  The  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  smoke  flues,  as  shown  in  figs. 
M  and  H,  by  which  they  are  made  to  envelop  the  centre  on  all  sides, 
and  thus  concentrate  them  in  the  smallest  possible  space. 

Second.  The  combination  with  this  machine  of  the  key  and  valves, 
A,  B,  C,  for  ventilation  and  supply  of  air  to  the  furnace  frjm  the  room, 
as  above  described. 

J.  SMOLLNSKL 
No.  S91 5. —Improvement  in  Cast  iron  Car  Wheels. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  xby  letters  patent, 
is  connecting  the  hub,  A,  and  nm,  B,  of  a  solid  cast-ir(Si  railroad  wheel 
fty  a  smgle  plate,  havmg  two  series  of  radical  corrugations,  0,  G,  and 
H,  H,  ut)iied  by  a  hollo vv  band,  or  single  circular  corrugation,  I,  J,  sub- 
stantially as  herein  described. 

STEPHEN  THtJ^STON. 

V 
No.  891^.— Improvement  in  Machines  for  Jointing  Staves.    • 

What  T  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
IS  jointing  the  slaves  by  means  of  cutters,  M',  M«,  set  at  an  inclined  po- 
siiion,  and  converging  towards  one  another  in  the  front,  the  said  cutters 
naving  a  motion  given  them  perpendicular  to  the  slave,  for  formation  of 
me  bilge  or  varying  width  of  the  stave,  by  means  of  the  cam,  n,  framing, 
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Q,  d,  and  their  accompanying  parts,  or  devices  equivalent  thereto, 
operating  substantially  as  specified. 

OENNISON  WOODCOCK. 

.  No.  8977. — Improvement  in  Fountain  Penholders. 

Whatl  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  combination  of  the  valves  in  a  fountain  pen  for  the  admission  of 
air  and  regulating  the  flow  of  ink,  with  the  slide  or  button,  and  with  the 
spring  and  slide,  in  the  manner  above  described,  or  in  any  other  sub- 
siantiallv  the  same. 

CHARLES  CLEVELAND. 

No.  8978. — Improvement  in  Com  Shelters. 

What  I  claim  as  new  and  mv  improvement,  and  desire  to  secure  by 
letters  patent,  is  the  combination  of  the  conical  concave  wedge,  H,  and 
the  guard,  G,  with  the  concave  wheel,  E,  for  shelling  corn,  as  herein 
described. 

DAVID  ELDRIDGE. 

No.  8979. — Improvement  in  Railroad  Car  Wlieels. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  my  invention,  what  I  claim 
therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  car  wheels,  the  combination  of  the  segmental  ring  and  keys,  con- 
structed substantially  as  described,  or  their  equivalents,  for  the  purpose 
of  facilitating  the  insertion  of  the  ring  or  band  of  India  rubber  or  other 
elastic  material,  between  the  central  portion  and  the  rim  of  the  wheel, 
and  as  a  means  of  fastening  or  holding  the  whole  together,  as  herein  set 
forth  and  shown. 

NEHAMIAH  HODGE. 
No.  8y80. — Improvements  in  Copying  Manuscript, 

Having  thus  described  the  nature  and  operation  of  ray  invention, 
what  I  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is — 

First.  The  employment  or  use  of  the  circular  rack,  I),  which  serves 
as  a  guide  to  the  index,  C,  said  rack  having  a  rim,  F,  attached  to  its 
under  surface  and  projecting  outwards,  with  the  necessary  letters  and 
characters  stamped  or  placed  upon  it  corresponding  to  the  type  placed 
on  the  periphery  of  the  horizontal  wheel,  as  specified. 

Second.  I  claim  placing  or  securing  the  typ«  vertically  to  the  peri- 
phery of  a  horizontal  wheel  having  a  rotating  motion,  and  also  a  motion 
in  the  direction  of  its  axis,  by  which,  with  the  aid  of  the  rack,  D,  and 
index,  the  required  letters  mpy  be  printed  upon  the  paper,  in  combina- 
tion with  the  roller,  U,  levers,  V,  X,  and  the  shaft,  W,  or  other  equiva- 
lent  device,  for  the  purpose  of  operating  upon  the  cylinder  and  adjusting^ 
it  to  allow  for  the  diflferent  thickness  of  type  on  the  wheel,  as  herein  de- 
scribed. 

Third.  I  claim  the  emploj^ment  of  the  cylinder,  G,  upon  which  the 
paper  is  secured,  said  cyhnder  having  a  raotion  in  the  direction  of  its 
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axis,  and  also  a  rotating  motion,  said  motions  being  communicated  to  it 
by  the  devices  as  shown  and  described,  or  in  any  other  equivalent  man- 
ner. 

JOHN  JONES. 
Ko.  8981. — Improvements  in  Violins. 

That  which  I  claim  as  my  improvement,  and  desiro  to  secure  by  let- 
ters  patent,  is  the  construction  of  that  portion  of  stringed  musical  instru- 
ments which  receives  the  strain  of  the  strings,  when  tightened  in  tuning, 
ifi  such  form  or  forms  as  will  cause  the  line  of  that  portion  of  the  instru- 
ment to  be  lengthened  instead  of  sliorlened,  if  the  same  be  alieied  at  all 
by  the  strain. 

I  also  claim  the  hollow  backed  violin,  or  other  stringed  musical  in- 
strument of  similar  character,  constructed  substantially  in  the  manner 
herein  set  forth. 

VVM.  S.  MOUNT. 

No.  89S2.—Lnpiovem€nt  in  Revolving- Breech  tire  Arms. 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent 
IS  the  construction  of  the  sliding  crotch,  substantially  as  described,  to 
enable  it  to  perform  the  double  purpose  of  revolving  the  breech  and 
wedging  It  up  against  the  barrel,  and  the  combination  of  the  sliding- 
crotch  and  guard  lever,  constructed  and  arranged  as  specified,  by  which 
the  breech  is  rotated,  wedged  forward,  and  the  gun  cocked  by  one 
motion,  back  and  forward,  of  the  trigger  guard,  or  its  equivalent,  sub- 
stantially as  above  described. 

HENRY  S.  NORTH. 
CHAUNCEY  D.  SKINNER. 

No.  8983. — Improvements  in  Smut  Machines. 

What  I  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  as  my  invention  in  the  above  de- 
scribed  machine,  is  the  arrangement  in  which  the  grain  is  fed  ili  at  or 
near  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder.  A,  through  which  it  is  elevated  by 
means  of  spirally  inclined  bearers,  and  discharged  through  the  passage, 
or  spout,  K,  in  combmatiorl  with  the  ascending  blast  from  the  fan,  or 
blower  U;  the  same  being  arranged  and  operated  essentially  as  above 
«et  forth  and  described. 

G.  S.  PECK. 

No.  8981 — Improvements  in  Power  Looms. 

"What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 

First.  Connecting  the  rocker  of  each  picker-staff,  made  and  operated 
8ut)stantially  as  specified,  with  the  bed  on  which  it  rocks  by  means  of 
an  inteipiKsed  strap  oi  leather,  or  other  flexible  substance,  attached  at  the 
inner  end  to  the  bed,  and  at  the  outer  end  to  the  rocker,  substanliailv  as 
and  lor  the  purpose  specified. 
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Second.  Forcing  the  shuttle  binders  inwards  against  the  shuttle  while 
boxing,  by  a  gradually  increasing  f>rce,  by  means  of  arms  on  a  rocker 
provided  with  a  spring,  which  is  acted  upon  by  a  pin  on  the  connecting 
rod  of  the  lay,  substantially  as  described. 

Third.  Securing  the  raw  hide  pickers  to  the  innfr  face  of  th*  staffs 
by  means  of  a  leather  strap,  or  the  equivalent  thereof,  embracing  and 
binding  the  two  together,  substantially  as  described,  to  insure  the  firm 
union  to  resist  the  rapid  blows,  and  to  prevent  pieces  of  raw  hide  from 
breaking  and  flying,  as  set  forth. 

RENSSELAER  REYNOLDS. 

No.  89S5. — Improvement  in  Cast  Iron  Car  Wheels. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  invention,  1  will  proceed  'o  state  what 
I  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent.  I  do  not  claim  the  con- 
cave plates,  or  sides,  C,  C,  of  the  wheel,  nor  do  I  intend  to  limit  myself 
to  the  precise  form  of  such  plates  connecting  the  hub  with  the  rim  or 
tread  of  the  wheel. 

Hut  [  claim  the  partitions,  or  braces,  D,  D,  connecting  the  rim,  or 
tread.  A,  with  the  two  plates,  or  sides,  (y,  C,  of  the  wheel;  the  said  par- 
titions, or  braces,  extending  fr(»m  the  inside  of  the  rim,  or  tread,  radially, 
or  nearly  so,  part  of  the  distance  towards,  but  not  connecting  with,  the 
hub,  as  herein  fully  set  forth.  '       ' 

D.  R.  RALL. 

No.  8986.— Cancelled. 

No.  8987. — Improvement  in  Fire  Escape  Ladders. 

Having  thus  described  my  invention,  what  I  claim  therein  as  new, 
and  desire  to  secure  by  ietter.s  patent,  is  forming  or  constructing  a  ladder 
with  each  successive  step  from  the  end  or  ends  longer  than  the  one  pre- 
ceding it,  and  connecting  said  steps  with  each  other  by  links,  U,  made 
fast  at  one  end  to  each  step  and  the  other  end  sli«jing  through  eyes,  a, 
a,  in  the  step  above  or  below,  so  that  the  steps  can  all  fold  closely  to- 
cether,  in  the  manner  substantially  as  described. 

JOHN  C.  Fr.  SALOMON. 

No.  8988. — Looms  for  Weaving   Piled  Publics  without  the   Figuring 

Wi>e. 

Having  now  described  the  particular  feature  of  my  improvements  in 
looms  for  weaving,  and  the  mode  or  method  of  producing  {)lain  or  figured 
goods  or  fabrics,  1  desire  it  to  be  understood  that  1  claim  as  my  inven- 
tion— 

Firstly.  The  novel  mode  or  method  of  producing  plain  or  figured 
goods  or  fabrics,  having  terry  or  looped  surfaces  of  the  kinds  above  de- 
scribed, by  partially  beaiing  up  certain  picks  of  the  shoot  or  weft  threads, 
and  afterwards  further  beaiing  up  or  driving  home  those  picks  or  shoots 
in  order  to  c«use  certain  pinions  of  the  terry  warp  to  pucker  up  in  loops. 
But  1  do  not  confine  myself  to  any  particular  number  of  picks  or  shoots 
of  weft,  but  hare  described  a  method  by  which  my  improvements,  in 
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R.  W.  SIEVIER. 

No.  8<i89.^Improuemeni  in   Vertical  Trip  Hammers 

we  do  clajm  a.s  our  invention,  and  desire  lo  secure  by  leue"s  oaientTs 
ai^iPof  .heTwr'rfn^r^' "!, """'  ^1'"""^"'^  lorc6nUon,ngZ"otl 

suTsruiill/as  herel':!':^;""''''""'' '""  -""'8«''.-"'  "peialing 

ha'rer'bV  makirr 'recent:  TfT  "'''^"^^''"J  "-e  blow  of  .he 
n   n    ,*       """^  I  *j  me  recesses,  6,  c,  d,  in  the  penpherv  of  the  rollpr^ 

his 
PETER  X  STE»BINS. 

mark. 
JOHN  HOLMES. 

No.  S990-Improvcm.niin  MacHnes  for  Turning  and  Polishing. 

Set  IL,'l m'^I'Pk'T'-  ^^''^  ''  """y^  »  imminen.  when  a  rou^^  ar 
turVilTl'"  '='»™  'he  combinalion  of  the  rotating  tubular  cutter  for 

BENJAMIN  J.  TAYMAN. 
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No.  S09\. —Improvement  in  Engraving  Sur/i 
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^^^hat  I  claim  as  my  iuvention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 

}nthe/rst  place.  The  connecting  of  rhomboidal  frames,  or  penta- 
graphs,  m  series,  so  that  the  one  which  firsi  receives  a  movement  from 
the  hand,  or  other  moving  power,  conveys  its  movement  to  a  second  and 
HTk'II  ^«q">'-ed,  to  a  third,  and  so  on  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the 
work  to  be  done  may  need  a  high  diminution  to  be  carried, 
f  Jnol  ^'^cowrfjD/acc.  I  claim  as  my  invention,  the  placing  rhomboidal 
frames,  or  peutagraphs,  in  pairs,  so  connectmg  each  pair  by  a  rod  or  bar 
fy^^ '^'^'^''^S  pints  of  each  that  a  true  geometric  "point  of  movemen 

rnHrV     i  "P^!!  ^""^'^  P°'"'^'  'P^*  ^'^^"^^  '^^  °^  ba^  whether  the  said 
whi.h  .^I:  ^®  "'"^^^  communicate  motion  to  the  cuttiui?  or  other  tools 

mo  ,on  tn  tT"  'r^^'"^  'if^'V  ""'  r^''^^'  "  ^  ^^'^^  ^  communicate 
frpfi"^  ^u'"'^^'^"'''[^T^^^''P'"""«^  cjliHdrical,  while  the  tools 
are  faxed.  These  tools,  which  may  be  of  any  number  convenient  to  ap- 
ply, or  required  by  the  work,  may  be  diamond  or  steel  points,  gravers 
punches,  drills,  pencils,  pens,  or  tubes  for  conveying  coklrs 
mon.  ^^^/'"'"'iP^^-  ^  claim  as  my  invention,  the  conveying  the  move, 
ment  of  the  above  menuoned  rod  or  bar,  connecting  two  peniagraphs  to 
a  cyhnder,  or  roller,  in  such  manner  that,  when  points  oVtools  of  any 
dT/il      K  .r  Wlied  to  the  surface  of  the  same,  and  in  whatsoever 

diectjon  whether  veriicalIy,oron  the  sides  hori2ontally,orbeneath,each 
point  or  tool  brought  into  contact  wi4h  the  cylinder  produces  thereupon 
the  same  figure  or  mark,  of  whatever  kind,  which  it  would  producfif 
operating  upon  a  plane  surface.  ^ 

fr«m/I?!ifr^^  ^^''''  ^a^^'"^  ^  "^^  invention,  the  construction  of  a 
frame  called,  in  my  specification,  a  ruling  board,  which,  by  transferrinif 
the  weight  of  a  loaded  cylinder  alternately  from  the  sides  or  beareJs  of 
an  exterrial  and  internal  frame,  allows  each  frame  in  its  turn  to  move 
backward  or  forward  a  distance  regulated  by  screws  or  other  similar 
means.  In  this  manner,  and  by  the  application  of  a  carriage  or  iravers- 
ing  point  to  one  of  these  frames,  lines  may  be  ruled  or  engraved  with 
perfect  accuracy  as  to  their  distance  one  from  the  other. 

ISAAC  TAYLOR. 

No.  8992— Improvement  in  process  of  ManufactuHng  Guita  Percha, 

Having  thus  described  my  invention,  what  I  claim  as  new,  and  desire 
to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  preparing  of  gnita  percha  for  vulcan- 
zing  by  a  prelimmary  separate  heating  of  it  to  such  a  degree  as  to  expel 
T^lff.  ll^'t^''^^^  ^''^''•"  specified,  which  I  find  can  generally  be 
effec  ed  at  the  high  temperatures  from  285  to  430  degree.,  Fahrenheit 
substantially  as  herein  set  for(h.  ^       '  '^""'*^""®"> 

I  also  claim  the  process  herein  described  of  vulcanizing  gutta  percha 
by  first  heating  it  to  a  sufficiently  high  temperature  to  expel  from  it  ^he 
volatile  ingredients  herein  specified,  thich.kis  believed,  ?an  ^^clm! 

Srhh  h  ^.^hT'l-^f  '"l,^^*!  ^^^^^^^^^  Fahrenheit,  and  then  incorp^^a^^g 
with  It,  substantially  as  herein  specified,  a  hyposulphite,  either  alone  o? 
in  combination  with  metallic  sulphurets,  or  whiting,  or  mLcnesia  or  with 
all  of  them  together,  and  then  subjecting  the  mixture  to  a^tem^mure  of 
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from  2S5  to  320  degrees,  Fahrenheit ;  all  the  steps  of  the  said  process  be- 
iii2  perfiinned  subs^tantially  in  the  manner  herein  set  forth  ;  at  the  same 
time,  desiring  it  to  beundetstood  that  I  disclaim  the  vnlcanizing  of  gntta 
percha  in  all  cases  save  when  it  has  been  prepared  for  the  vulcanizing 

operation  by  the  aforesaid  preliminary  healing. 

JOHN  RIDER. 

No.  8993.— Improvement  in  the  construction  of  Retorts  for   Chemical 

Furnaces. 

I  disclaim  all  processes  to  which  these  retorts  are  applicable,  and  all 
cheii  ical  compounds,  and  mode  of  working  the  same,  which  are  herein 
described;  and  I  disclaim  all  the  apparatus  shown  herein  eicept  as  fol- 
lows: What  1  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is— I  claim  the  retorts, 
H,  formed  by  the  arch,  7,  and  bed,  6,  with  the  sides,  5,  5,  and  perforated 
with  the  cross  flues,  10,  12,  or  13,  below  the  bed  and  above  the  arch  of 
each  retort;  said  retorts  being  formed  and  operating  as  herein  set  forth, 
and  being  used  for  any  purpose  for  which  they  may  be  available. 

JOHN  AKRILL. 

No.  899 A. —Improvements  in  the  Manufacture  of  Plate  and  Window 

Glass. 

7- 

Having  thus  described  my  improved  mode  of  making  window  or  plate 
glass  by  machinery,  what  1  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secura 
by  letters  patent,  is — 

First.  The  use  of  hollow  chilled  iron  rollers  in  the  manufacture  of 
wind<iw  and  plate  glass  in  connexion  with  the  mode  of  heating  them 
with  charcoal  or  other  combustible,  placed  inside. 

Second.  The  combination  of  the  grooves,  o,  o*,with  the  strips  and 
guides,  t,  t,  and  the  set  screws,  5,  for  the  purpose  of  r^ulating  the  width 
and  thickness  of  the  sheet  of  glass. 

Third.  The  use  of  trucks /or  carrying  off  the  sheets  of  glass  as  they 
pass  from  the  mllers,  as  afor»;said.  f 

Fourth.  The  combination  and  arrangement  herein  before  described  o 
the  fiaies,  flues,  ana  furnace,  in  the  construction  of  the  polishing  oven. 

TER.  CLARK. 
«» 

No.  8995 — Improvement  in  Processes  for  preparing  Oakum,. 

Having  thus  described  our  invention,  we  claim  the  treatment  of 
"junk  "  by  steeping  or  rinsing  it  in  acidulous  liquor,  as  described,  for 
the  purpose  herein  set  forth. 

JOHN  A.  CORMACK. 
GEORGE  CORMACK. 

No.  69%. — Improvement  in  Cow- Catchers. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  wheel,  A,  and  the  guard,  B,  C,  cormected  and  arranged-  substan- 
tially as  herein  described,  and  for  the  purposes  described. 

COOK  DARLING. 
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What  I  claim  is  as  follows  :  I  claim  the  toothed  quadrant,  y,  the  pinion, 
a:,  and  its  shaft,  ir,  in  combination  with  the  two  scroll  cams,  t,  v,  their 
chain,  u,  tubular  shaft,/,  and  the  clutch  contrivance  made' wii'h  the 
spring  click,  ^,  and  one  single  detent  or  opening,  rf;  the  whole  being 
applied  to  the  scroll  shaft,  L,  and  spur-gear,  M,  and  made  to  operate  sub- 
stantially in  the  manner  and  for  the  pur|)ose  as  herein  before  stated 

I  also  claim  the  ratchet  wheel,  w»,  the  arm,  6^,  and  retaining  pawl 
or  click,  c»,  or  any  mechanical  equivalent  therefor,  in  combination  with 
the  balance-wheel  apparatus,  (viz:  the  arm,  ar«,  the  fly-wheel,  y»,  its 
shaft  and  pinion,  a»,)  and  the  spur-gear,  s«,  having  a  positive  motion,  as 
described;  the  whole  being  for  the  purpose  as  s|)ecified. 

And,  in  combination  with  the  scroll  shaft  and  its  mechanism  for  effect- 
ing the  upward  and  downward  movement  ol  the  ring  rail,  I  claim  the  me- 
chanism for  effecting  the  change  of  the  downward  to  the  upward  motion 
of  the  said  rail  in  an  easy  manner,  and  so  as  to  prevent  injurious  strain 
when  the  spring-click,  g',  strikes  into  the  recess,  of,  of  the  clutch  flancli, 
c,  the  said  mechanism  consisting  of  the  arm,/3,  roll,  y?-»,  spring,  A', 
tube,t»,  rod,  A*»,  cam, /»,  curved  lever,  m»,  and  spring,  o^,  (or  their  me- 
chanical  equivalents,)  combined  and  operating  together,  substantially  as 
hereinbefore  described. 

1  also  claim  the  improvement  of  so  applying  or  combining  the  thread 
guide,  G,  or  the  guide  bar  or  rail,  U^,  to  or  with  the  ring  rail  and  the 
frame,  that  the  said  guide,  or  guide  bar,  shall  be  movable,  or  made  to 
move  upwards  and  downwards  while  the  ring  rail  so  moves,  and  this 
with  a  movement  either  equal  to,  or  in  accordance  with,  that  of  the  ring- 
rail  or  a  variable  one,  as  circumstances  may  require;  the  same  being  for 
the  piirpse  as  specified. 

And,  in  combiriation  with  the  scroll,  z,hs  chain  and  connexions  with 
the  ring  rail,  I  claim  a  compensature  mechanism  or  apparatus  for  regulat- 
ing theaction  of  the  copping  rail  or  rails  on  the  said  scroll,  according  to  the 
leverage,  or,  in  other  words,  for  providing  a  compensation  for  the  diff.-r- 
ence  of  leverage  produced  by  the  swell,  as  described ;  the  mechanis^n 
employed  by  me,  and  the  combination  of  which  I  also  claim,  consisting 
of  the  two  cams,  rf*,e*,  the  pulleys,  t«,  A:«,  the  chains, /«,  m*,  n*,  and 
weights,  0*,  as  applied  together  and  to  the  frame,  and  operating  substan- 
tially as  specified. 

And  I  claim  the  bent  arm,  I,  and  its  projection,  k,  or  other  equivalent 
contrivance,  in  combination  with  the  driving  belt,  shifting  lever,  or  con- 
trivance; the  same  being  for  the  purpose  as  herein  before  set  forth. 

And  I  also  claim  my  improvement  in  the  construction  of  the  thread 
guide,  G ;  the  same  consisting  in  making  the  opening  of  it  straight  on 
Its  rear  side,  substantially  as  seen  at  q* ,  r* ;  the  same  being  for  the  pur- 
pose as  herein  before  explained. 

And  I  also  claim  my  improved  or  new  combination  of  mechanism,  by 
which  a  sudden  or  very  quick  rise  of  the  copping  rail  is  effected  in  order 
to  linish  each  upward  movement,  and  this  so  as  to  wind  as  little  yarn  as 
possible  at  the  nose  or  upper  end  of  each  conic  byer  composing  the  cop; 
the  said  combination  consisting  of  the  arm,  /»,  upon  the  scroll-shaft,  L, 
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the  levers,  >t«,m',  the  arm,  c*,  and  the  rollers,  6', />«,  as  applied  and  oper- 
ated together,  essentially  as  hereiu  before  specified. 

GEORGE  HENRY  DODGE. 

No.  S99S.— Smoke  and  Spark  Deflector. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  method  of  directing  the  discharge  of  smoke  and  sparks,  or  either, 
from  the  chimney  of  a  locomotive,  by  combining  therewith  deflectors, 
substantially  such  as  herein  described;  the  apertures  thereof  being  gov- 
erned by  a  valve  or  shutter,  substantially  as  specified. 

ALBERT  EAMES. 

No.  8999. — Improvements  in  Machinery  for  making  Spoons,  Forks,  Sfc. 

What  I  claim  is  the  employment,  for  trimming  the  edges  and  giving 
the  ornaments  to  the  blanks,  of  a,  f)air  of  rollers,  each  of  which  is  fur- 
nished with  a  cutting  edge,  and  a  device  engraved  within  the  same,  and 
a  space  outside  of  said  cutters,  for  the  reception  of  the  waste;  said  rollers 
being  so  worked  and  applied  to  each  other,  that  the  cutting  edges  of  the 
one  come  in  contact  with  and  cut  against  the  cutting  edges  of  the 
other. 

1  do  not  claim  simply  a  movable  die;  but  what  I  do  claim,  is  a  mova- 
ble die  located  within  the  pattern  dies,  so  that  spoons  or  forks,  having 
various  crests,  names,  or  initials  thereon,  may  be  made  by  the  same  con- 
tour or  device  and  edge  pattern. 

.  i  ALFRED  KRUPP. 

No.  9000. — Improved  process  for  making  Axes. 

I  claim  the  method  of  manufacturing  axe  poles  by  a  process  of  which 
the  following  are  its  successive  steps,  in  combination  with  others,  as  ihey 
are  applied  to  the  metal  bar  when  heated,  and  prepared  for  manufacture, 
viz: 

I.  Spreading  the  iron  bar  at  four  points  on  its  edges  by  strokes  of  a 
peculiar  tool  made  for  the  purpose. 

II.  Forming  half  eyes  across  the  bar  at  spaces  equidistant  from  its 
centre,  by  strokes  of  a  narrow  and  round-edged  hammer. 

III.  Finishing  the  half  eyes  and  making  them  equal  and  similar  on  a 
swaging  tool. 

IV.  Cutting  the  bar  partly  through  across  its  centre,  and  doubling 
together  the  halves  of  the  bar  so  that  the  half  eyes  shall  unite  in  corres- 
pondence with  each  other,  and  form  the  eye  of  the  axe,  completing  the 
whole  ready  for  welding  the  two  halves  of  the  pole  together,  substan- 
tially as  the  process  is  set  forth  in  the  above  specification. 

JOHN  ORELUP. 

No.  9001. — Improvement  in  Reflector  Lamps, 

What  1  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  a  reflector  lamp,  constructed  substantially  as  herein  set  forth,  with  a 
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case  to  contain  a  cooling  liquid  for  the  protecUon  of  the  reflector  from 
injury,  as  herein  described. 

JAMES  H.  PEASE, 
No.  9002.— Cancelled. 
No.  9003.~Improvement  in  Wheel  Cultivators. 

Having  thus  explained  my  improvements  in  wheeled  cultivators,  I  will 
here  state  that  I  am  fully  aware  that  there  are  other  modes  of  raising  and 
lowering  the  frame  containing  the  teeth  of  cultivators  in  use,  particularly 
that  patented  to  David  B.  Rogers,  January  16,  1849,  which  consists 
mainly  of  a  combination  of  a  crank  axletree  extending  across  the  centre 
of  the  frame  on  the  ends  or  cranks  whereof  are  mounted  the  sustaining 
wheels.  While  I  acknowledge  the  similarity  of  the  lifung  action  of  the 
cranks  of  the  axletree  to  that  of  the  pivoted  segment  levers  used  by  me. 
and  which  I  disclaim,  yet  I  am  not  aware  that  Mr.  Rogers  is  entitled  to 
claim  all  means  for  eff-ecting  the  same  result,  and  I  conceive  that  n)y  im- 
provements difi-er  in  material  points  from  his,  and  which  form  the  subject 
of  my  claims,  as  followsf  '' 

First.  Mountirig  the  carrying  wheels  upon  axles,  F,  only  when  said 
axles,  F  ,  are  made  to  project  from  pivoted  segment-shaped  levers  at  each 
side  of  the  frame,  m  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  specified. 

F.  P.  ROOT. 

No.  9004. — Improvement  in  Seed  Planters. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  improvements,  what  1  claim  therein 
as  new,  and  for  which  1  desire  to  secure  letters  patent,  is,  first,  the  seed- 
ing apparatus,  constructed  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  pnr- 
poses  set  forth,  consisting  of  the  cup  {»)  and  receivers,  the  plate,  (d) 
gate,  (e,)  and  their  attachments. 

I  also  claim  the  mode  of  putting  the  cups  into  motion,  and  stopping 
them,  by  shifting  the  pitman,  {k\)  as  described,  on,  to,  or  from  the  ec 
centric,  (/,)  by  the  windlass,  in  the  manner  set  forth. 

1  also  claim  raising  and  holding  the  teeth  by  the  employment  of  the 
apparatus  for  turning  and  holding  the  windlass,  consisting  of  a  cranli 
and  bevelwheels,  as  described  ;  so  that  one  man  can  easily  raise  the 
teeth  to  any  desired  height,  and  to  a  much  greater  range  than  can  be 
done  conveniently  by  levers,  or  similar  devices,  and  attach  it  in  that  po- 
sition by  the  revolving  clutch,  which  meets,  when  at  the  proper  height. 
With  the  crank  which  it  fastens. 

J.  P.  ROSS. 
No.  9005. — Improvement  inHarvesiers. 

Having  thus  described  the  nature  and  operation  of  my  invention,  what 
I  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  curved 
fingers,  O,  in  combination  with  the  rivets,  n,  projections  below  the  sickle, 
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N.  by  which  means  ihe  sickle  is  prevented  from  being  clogged  or  bound, 
substantially  as  described. 

G.  H.  RUGG. 

No.  9006. — Improvement  in  Seed  Planters. 

r 

Having  thus  described  the  nature  and  operation  of  my  invention,  what 
I  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  construction 
of  the  serpentine  driving  cam,  E  ;  the  cam  being  formed  of  two  parts, 
/,  ^,  and  placed  on  the  axle,  F ;  the  part,/,  of  the  cam  being  fixed 
firrnlv  to  the  axle,  and  the  part,  g,  moving  freely  thereon,  and  se- 
cured, at  the  desired  point,  to  the  axle  by  the  set  screw,  A,  each  part 
of  the  cam  being  f)rmed  of  a  collar  having  a  zigzag  or  serpentine  thread, 
or  projection,  upon  it;  the  friction  roller  or  bulb,  G,  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  lever,  D,  fitting  between  the  threads  or  projections,  which  act  against 
it  as  the  cam  revolves,  and  give  a  reciprocating  motion  to  the  shove  rod, 
C,  substantially  as  shown  and  described. 

I        B.  D.  SANDERS. 

No.  9007. — I'liprovement  in  Hay  Rakes. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  sectire  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  construction  of  the  axle  and  rake  head  with  hinges  connecting  it 
with  the  platfojrn.  in  combination  with  the  draught  strap,  to  raise  and 
depress  the. rake  teeth,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 

ZENAS  SAiNUERS. 


No.  9008. — Improvement  in  the  construction  of  Soap  DAleis. 

Having  thu5  described  the  construction  and  operation  of  my  apparatus 
for  heating,  boiling,  and  mixinj^  by  steam,  I  desire  it  to  be  utiderstood 
that  I  d)  i»ot  claim  to  be  the  original  inventor  of  the  application  of  steam 
to  heating,  bniling,and  mixing  But  what  1  do  claim  as  my  invention, 
and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  combination  of  the  steam- 
jacket,  c,  c,  tubes,  /?,  p,  and  at<itating  rods,  /,  /,  for  transmitting  and 
equably  dilliising  heat  through  soaps  and  other  similar  substances, 
where  it  is  ditficult  to  keep  up  a  unir»rm  heat  throughout  the  mass,  sub- 
stantially in  the  manner  set  forth  and  shown. 

JNO.  R.  ST.  JOHN. 

No.  9009. — Improvement  in  Rat  Traps. 


What  1  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  employment  <»f  the  pulley,  (i,/,  cords,  H,  I,  hook,^',  and  inclined 
tilting  passage,  F  ;  the  whole  beiriif  arranged  as  described,  and  operating 
in  combination  with  the  tub,  K.  having  a  tilting  door,  m,  arranged  on 
the  top  of  the  same,  and  a  guard,  M.  placed  round  the  door,  m,  in  the 
manner  and  for  the  purpose  herein  specified. 

JOHN  J.  VEDDER. 
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No.  ^VO.— Improve metii  in  Grease  Cocks, 

Having  thus  described  my  invention,  what  I  claim  therein  as  new 
and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  inclined  discharge  passage 
A,  of  varying  area,  constructed,  arranged,  and  operating  with  respect  fo' 
and  in  connexion  with,  the  holiow  cylinder  and  its  aperture,  a  in  the 
manner  and  for  the  purpose  herein  set  forth. 

ROB.  M.  WADE. 
No.  ^\\. —Improvement  in  Fastenings  for  Garments. 

I  claim  the  combination  of  the  catch-plate  with  the  plates  above  and 
below  It,  as  shown  and  described. 

1  claiiii  xhe  perforated  bar  for  preventing  the  instrument  from  turning: 
the  whole  being  arranged  and  acting  substantially  as  set  forth 

EL13RIDGE  G.  BELKNAP. 

No.  ^012.— Improved  valves,  or  gates,  for  Oblique  Float  Paddle  Wheels. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  invention,  what  I  claim  as  new,  and 
desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  series  of  radial  w.n^  and 
pivoted  gates  F,  for  preventing  the  water  acted  on  by  the  paddles  beinj? 
moved  laterally  as  they  move  through  the  water,  and  opening  to  deliver 

as  descrTbed        ^^         ^''''^^'  "'"^'  ^"^"^^^  ^"^  operating  sirbstantially 

/  :'     J.  C.  CARNCROSS. 
No.  ^^^3.— Improvement  in  Mill  for  Crushing  Quartz. 

Having  described  the  manner  in  which  I  construct  my  machines,  what 
1  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  hy  letters-  patent  is— 

I  claim  giving  motion  to  the  balls  between  the  two  plates  or  disks  in 
the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  substantially  as  above  specified. 

/    .  J.   W.  COCHRAN. 

No.  ^Q\L~ Improvement  in  Piano-Fortes. 

I  do  not  claim  as  new  metallic  frames,  nor  bridges;  neither  the  nn- 
bearing  of  the  strings,  nor  bringing  the  strings  to  an  equal  length,  other 
than  in  connexion^with  my  arrangement.  What  1  claim  is  making  the 
perforated  bridge  for  the  up  bearing  of  the  strings  a  part  of  the  solid 
arched  frame  or  plate,  as  described. 

/  -  WM.  COMPTON. 

No.  ^015. —Manufacture  of  Granular  Fuel  from  brush  wood  and  twigs. 

I  claim  the  granular  fuel  produced  from  brush-wood  and  twigs  bv 
cutting  the  same  into  lengths  about  equal  tc  its  average  diameter',  a^ 
herein  described,  as  a  new  manufacture. 

REUBEN  DANIELS. 
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No.  90\6.— Improvement  in  Machines  for  making  Cigars. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  my  invention,  wha{  I  claim 
therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  manner 
herein  described  of  making?  cigars,  viz  :  by  combining  with  the  cutters 
arnl  followers  which  cut  off  and  feed  in  the  requisite  quantity  of  tobacco 
for  each  cigar,  the  rollers  for  rollmg  up  the  fillers  and  putting  on  the 
wrappers,  said  rollers  having  the  requisite  arrangement  of  parts,  so  as  to 
open  to  receive  the  material,  and  close  to  form  the  cigar,  and  again  open 
to  deliver  the  finished  article,  in  the  manner  substantially  as  herein  de- 
scribed. 

1  also  claim  the  making  of  the  roller  which  feeds  in  the  wrapper  of 
less  diameter  than  the  rollers  which  form  the  filler,  so  that  the  filler  may 
move  at  an  increased  velocity  over  that  of  the  wrapper,  for  the  purpose  of 
more  evenly  spreading  out  the  wrapper,  and  winding  it  more  tigh'tly  upon 
said  fillers,  substantially  as  herein  described. 

WILLIAM  DAWSON. 

;       .  I 

No.  9017. — Improvement  in  Cast-iron  Car  Wheels. 

What  I  desire  lb  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  double  reversed  cor- 
rugations, d  and  e,  connecting  ihe  rim  and  hub,  formed  and  acting  as 
described  and  shown,  and  the  combinations  of  these  corrugated  parts 
wiih  the  annular  cylinder,  c,  between  them  and  the  hub,  as  described 

and  shown.  i 

,  PETER  DORSCH. 


No.  9018.— Machitie  for  polishing  Daguerreotype  Plates. 

I  do  not  claim  the  platform,  L,  nor  frame,  K;  neither  do  I  claim  the 
reciprocating  bed,  B,  separately.  But  what  I  claim  as  new,  and  desire 
to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  horizontal  reciprocating  bed,  B,  opera- 
ted in  the  manner  as  described,  or  in  any  other  equivalent  way,  in  com- 
bination with  the  frame,  K,  for  the  purpose  as  herein  specified.     _ 

TOWNSEND  DURYEA. 
I  \. 

,  No.  9019. — Improvement  in  Alarm  Locks. 

I     .         -        ■        \-  ■•     . 

Having  thus  described  the  nature  of  my  inventions,  their  construction 
and  operation,  that  which  1  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  combination  of  the  slide  and  button,  constructed  for  the 
purpose  of  making  and  breaking  the  connexion  of  the  bell  and  hammer 
with  ihe  b<ilt,  catch,  latch,  ot  fastening  of  the  lock,  substantially  in  the 
manner  I  have  described.  > 

I  also  claim  the  combination  of  the  lever,  H,  with  the  bolt  and  catch 
or  laich,  of  the  lock,  by  means  of  which  the  movement  of  the  catch  is 
prevented,  when  the  b«»lt  is  projected,  and  the  catch  is  drawn  by  the 
same  k^-y  which  has  drawn  the  boll;  constructed  and  operatii}g  substan- 
tially in  the  manner  1  have  described. 

CHARLES  FLEISCHEL. 
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No.  9020.— Improved  Machine  for  making  Sheet  Metal  Tubes.  - 

What  I  claim  as  my  invenuon,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  oatent 
IS  such  an  arrangement  and  combination  of  the  mandrel,  and  th^  en 
closing  compressing  rollers  and  their  operating  accessorie  ,  as  will  after 
a  ube  has  been  formed  upon  the  mandrel,  enable  me  to  depress  the  lower 
rollers  clear  of  the  mandrel,  and  by  the  same  movement  depre/s  the  mln^ 
drel,  and  retain  It  m  a  horizontal  position  between  and  clear  of  he  four 
compressing  rollers,  with  one  of  its  ends  left  free  and  unconfined   to  fa 

htTnsi?f^r"'°'''^"^'  ^"'^'""^  '^^  ^'^''^'^  substamiaHyt 
I  also  claim  the  placing  of  the  movable  collars,  0,  0,  upon  the  com- 
pressing ro  lers,and  the  movable  collar,  /,  upon  th^  m'andrerfor  the  pur 
pose  of  producing  an  enlargement  at  the  end  of  the  tube,  without  causing 
straining  or  friction,  substantiaUy  as  herein  set  forth.  ^ 

JEHIAL  T.  FARRAND. 

No.  9Q2V.-Improv^nsnt  in  preparing  Cotton  Yam  for  the  Manufacture 

of  Duck  and  other  Coarse  Fabrics. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  invention,  what  I  claim  therein  nc 
«ew,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  process  herldecLd 
of  preparing  yarn  for  coarse  cotton  goods,  but  more  particular  v  for  cotton 
duck,  by  passing  them  through  between  moistening  roS  of  oLTwrsS 
wetting  them,  and  then  passing  them  over  or  around  gr^Ved  or  pTain 
heated  steam  pipes  or  rollers,  for  removing  their  elasticity,Tmoothing  anS 
TeJetTsiitT'  "''^^  "  '  ''^'^  ^^  P^°^^  tension,^;ubst;n"afi;"^ 

HORATIO  N.  GAMBRILL. 
No.  9022. — Improvement  in  Organs. 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  natent 
IS  the  use  of  a  separate  air  chamber,  for  supplying  wind^to  all   hrpTl^s' 
of  a  single  stop,  as  herein  described,  and  as  opposed  to  the  old  meXd 

t/r^nX^iffS  Z^t""'-'  '^'''^  ''  P^P-^^  ^'^  --  -te";^;^:t' 
And,  finally  we  claim  the  combination  of  air  chambers  such  as  am 
herein  described  with  valves  communicating  with  the  seveal  pipes  a'a 
operated  by  mechanical  agencies,  such  as  arl  shown  in  the  fo  eS  de 

SHe/cnfir''"'  '"'  ^'^  — P-yi"S  drawings,  substaSyt 

Albert  gemunder 
george  gemunder.* 

No.  9023. — Improve7iient  in  Carriage  Axles. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  natent 
IS  makmg  the  box  in  two  or  more  parts,  with  a  recess  to  embrace  aCl^ar 
dp<,l  V'l"'""'.'  P'V  "^-  '^^  '^'"'  °^  ^^'«  equivalent  thereof,  substantfallv  as 
described,  when  this  IS  combined  with  the  mode  of  securinrtoSr 
the  sections  of  the  said  box,  by  fitting  it  within  the  hub  or  pipf -b^f  aud 
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securing  it  therein  by  a  nut,  which  embraces  the  several  sections,  and 
which  secures  them  within  the  hub  or  pipe  box,  substantially  as  specified. 

KINGSTON  GODDARD. 

No.  9024. — Improvement  in  the  motion  of  the.  Lay  in  Looms. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  giving  the  lay  of  a  loom  one  or  more  long  beats  for  the  shuttle  to  pass, 
or  to  insert  a  wire  into  the  web,  and  as  many  short  beats  as  may  be  ne- 
cessary or  desirable  to  strike  up  each  thread  of  weft  and  wire  with  a 
toggle  joint,  operated  by  a  sweep,  or  some  other  device,  connected  to  or 
operated  by  a  crank,  cam,  or  otherwise. 

JOHN  GOULDING. 

No.  9025. — Improvement  in  Derricks. 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  pat- 
ent, is  placing  the  axis  upon  which  the  jib,  F,  swings  in  a  position  devi- 
ating from  the  vertical,  so  as  to  cause  the  jib  to  have  a  tendency  to  swino- 
in  one  direction,  and  applying  the  hoisting  tackle,  or  part  of  the  hoisting 
tackle,  in  any  manner,  substantially  as  described,  to  the  side  opposite  to 
the  direction  in  which  the  jib  tends  to  swing,  so  as  to  make  the  haulinij 
on  the  said  tackle,  or  part  of  the  tackle,  swing  the  jib  in  the  opposite  di^ 
rection  to  that  in  which  is  its  tendency  to  swing  when  left  free. 

SELAH  HILL. 

CHARLES  M.  DUPUY,Ju. 

j 
No.  9026. — Improvement  in  Imitation  Stone. 

Having  thus  described  the  nature  of  my  invention,  and  the  manner 
of  performing  the  same,  I  would  have  it  understood  that  I  do  not  confine 
myself  to  the  details,  as  herein  described,  so  long  as  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  either  part  of  my  invention  be  retained ;  but  what  I  claim  is  the 
production  of  ornamental  surfaces  on  picture  frames,  inkstands,  and  other 
articles,  and  on  walls  and  other  places,  and  on  different  matters,  by  ap- 
plying thereto  colored  silk  waste,  or  other  colored  fibrous  substances, 
combined  with  cement,  in  such  manner  that  the  colored  silk  waste,  or 
other  colored  fibrous  matters  used,  shall  produce  a  veined  or  marbled 
character. 

CHAS.  ILES. 
No.  9027. — Improvement  in  Preparations  of  Archil. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  my  invention,  what  I  claim 
therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  mixing  and 
treating  lichen  rocellus  with  a  volatile  alkali,  urine,  and  clear  and  fully 
•atUrated  lime-water,  in  the  proportions  and  after  the  manner  herein  siib- 
Btantially  set  forth,  for  the  purpose-of  producinsra  coloring  matter  known 
as  archil, 

LEON  JAROSSON. 
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We  claim  as  our  invention  as  follows  :  In  combination  with  each  car- 
riage or  frame,  S,  T,  we  claim  the  clamping  contrivance  or  mechanism 
by  which  such  carriage  is  held  firmly  in  position,  after  being  moved  out- 
wards  by  a  stave,  and  while  such  stave  is  being  reduced  on  its  edges 
or  has  the  bilge  formed  on  it,  such  contrivance  or  mechanism  conMsting 
of  the  movable  bar,  7^^,  the  rocker- bar,  ;i-,  the  lever,  ^,  conneciinerod. 
*',  and  the  clamping  lever,  c';  the  whole  being  applied  to  each  carriage 
and  made  to  act  on  it  as  specified.  * 

And  in  combination  with  the  lever,  r>,  as  applied  and  operated  in  the 
manner  above  set  forth,  we  claim  the  mechanism  by  which  the  fulcrum 
of  the  lever  is  caused  to  move  longitudinally,  or  towards  the  cam  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  the  efiect  equivalent  to  shortening  the  rear  arm  of 
the  lever,  and  lengthening  the  front  arm  thereof,  whereby  the  cutter- 
head  IS  made  to  depart  further  from  the  middle  of  the  machine  so  as  to 
increase  the  curve  of  the  bilge,  or  make  it,  as  it  were,  with  a  diminished 
radius,  such  mechanism  being  the  stationary  slotted  plate  underneath 
the  carriage  or  frame,  S  or  T,  as  arranged  and  made  to  operate  essen- 
tially as  described. 

And  in  combination  with  the  cutters  which  produce  the  bilge  curve  we 
claim  the  selfadapting  planes  or  plane  irons,  arranged  in  front  of  such 
cutters,  and  for  the  purpose  of  jointing  or  smoothing  the  edge  of  the  bilge 
as  explained.  ''.'=»  °  » 

DAVID  ROOD. 

No.  9029. — I?/iprovc?ncnt  in  Saddles. 

Having  thus  described  my  invention,  what  I  claim  therein  as  new 
and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  employment  of  woven  ratan* 
cane,  whalebone,  or  other  similar  elastic  substance,  in  the  construction  of 
the  seats  of  riding  saddles,  said  seats  so  constructed  being  attached  to 
and  combined  with  the  saddle-tree,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes 
above  set  forth.  ^    ^ 

WM.  S.  KENNEDY. 
No.  9030.-~Improvement  in  manufacturing  Wooden  Type. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  invention,  I  do  not  claim  any  of  the 
parts  separately;  but  what  I  do  cUim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by 
letters  patent  of  the  United  States,  is  the  combination  and  arrangement 
of  the  lever  or  crank,  D,  with  an  inclined  plane  on  its  side,  the  screw, 
O,  connected  to  the  square  bar,  the  band  with  its  screws  on  the  end  of 
the  bar,  to  hold  the  dies  in  place,  the  feeding  lever,  spring,  dog,  and  tube 
or  grooved  piece  on  the  side  of  the  press,  to  move  and  guide  the  type* 
wood  to  the  place  for  receiving  the  impression,  in  a  press  for  forminr 
wooden  type,  as  herein  described  and  shown  in  the  drawings  hereto  an- 

JOHN  McCREARY. 
No.  903L — Improvement  in  Harvesters. 

I  do  not  claim  as  new  the  application  of  a  rake  having  a  reciprocating 
movement,  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  the  grain  into  gfvels,  nor  yet  da 
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I  claim  causing  teeth,  m,  m,  to  travel  between  the  slats  forming  the  re- 
leiving  table,  neither  vibrating  the  said  teeth  in  the  manner  specified,  as 
mch  has  been  before  done.  But  what  I  do  claim  as  ray  invention,  and 
lesire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  application  of  a  rake  cleaner,  VV, 
sonstructed  similarly  to  the  gate,  V,  but  not  acted  upon  by  springs,  it 
being  loosely  suspended,  and  so  operated  by  the  back  motion  of  the  rake, 
that  lis  teeth  work  lipwards  between  the  teeth  of  the  rake,  throwing  the 
grain  cleared  therefrom  towards  the  delivery  end  or  gate  V. 

WILLIAM  McLAGAN. 

a. 

No.  9032.— MzcA/we  for  Wiring  Blind-Rods. 

Having  thus  fully,  clearly,  and  exactly  described  my  invention,  what 
I  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is — 

First.  The  combining  of  clenching  n-echanism,  substantially  such  as 
herein  described,  with  devices  for  feeding  the  rod  and  the  wire,  and 
piercing  the  former,  and  severing,  forming,  and  inserting  the  latterj 
whereby  I  make  and  firmly  a'tach  blind  staples  in  their  proper  positions, 
substantially  as  herein  described. 

Second.  I  also  claim  the  pivoted  clencher,  arranged  and  actuated  sub- 
stantially in  the  manner  herein  specified. 

FREDERICK  H.  MOORE. 

No.  9033. — Improvement  in  Hanging  Mill  Spindles. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  combination  of  the  bail  or  balance  rin*»,  a,  (of  the  usual  shape,) 
with  thecock-eye,</,ofihespindle,  by  meansof  the  inverted  bearing  cup, 
i,  whose  shank  presses  up  through  and  is  made  fast  in  the  centre  cf  the 
said  bail,  and  whose  head  is  enclosed  in  the  inverted  socket,  e,  which 
rises  above  and  is  made  fast  to  the  top  of  the  spindle,  substantially  as 
herein  set  forth. 

W.  II.  NARACON. 

No.  9034. — Improvement  in  Bedstead  Fastenings. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  securing  the  rail  to  the  post  by  means  of  pin,  C,  key,  U,  and  plate,  B 
in  the  manner  substantially  herein  set  forth. 

A.  S.  NEWHOUSE. 

No.  9035. — Improvement  in  Meat  Cutters. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  innprovemenls  in  meat  cutters,  what 
I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  for  which  I  desire  to  secure  letters  patent, 
is  the  mode  of  attaching  the  knives  herein  described,  by  which  they 
can  be  taken  out  and  replaced  expeditiously. 

JOSEPH  POTTS. 

•    No.  9036. — Impjorement  in  Ore  Stampers. 

Haying  thus  fully  described  my  improved  stamper,  and  its  mode  of 
peration,  what  1  claim  therein  as  new,  and  for  which  I  desire  to  secure 
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letters  patent,  is  the  emplo3nnent  of  weights  upon  the  stamper,  substan- 
tialiy  as  described,  to  keep  up  a  uniformity  of  weight  as  the  stamper 
wears,  as  herein  set  forth.  *^ 

THOMAS  REANEY. 
No.  9037.— ImprovemeTit  in  Hand  Seed  Planters. 

Having  thus  described  the  nature  and  operation  of  ray  invention  what 
I  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  method  of 
conveying  seed  from  the  seed  box,  A,  and  depositing  it  in  the  furrow  or 
hill,  substantially  as  herein  shown  and  described,  viz:  by  having  the  rods 
p,  attached  in  any  proper  manner  to  a  staff,  C,  said  staff  and  rods  pass- 
ing vertically  through  the  botiora  of  the  seed-box,  the  upper  part  of  the 
rods  having  cups  (A)  attached  to  them  by  elastic  joints,  the  cups  having 
spurs,  d,  projecting  from  them,  which  cant  or  turn  over  the  cups  when 
the  staff  and  rods  are  raised,  and  throw  the  seed  into  the  tops  of  the  tubes 
when  they  catch  under  the  projections,  (e,)  the  lower  ends  of  the  rods* 
lorcing  out  the  seed  from  the  tubes  when  the  staff  is  depressed,  and  the 
spring  (c)  retaining  it  when  the  staff  is  raised. 

GELSTON  SANFORD. 

No.  9038. — Improvement  in  Harvesters. 

First  We  claim  as  our  invention  the  arrangement  of  the  bridges  be- 
neath  the  platform,  in  combination  with  chain-bands,  having  accorarao- 
dating  knee  formed  fingers  or  rakers  working  on  pivots,  and  attached 
thereto,  substantially  as  described. 

Second.  We  also  claim  working  the  vibrating  cutter  between  an  under 
and  an  upper  open  guard  or  finger,  as  described  and  represented. 

WM.  SCHNEBLY. 
THOS.  SCHNEBLY. 

No.  9039. — Improvement  in  Label  Cards. 

I  claim  the  manufacture  of  label  cards,  or  tickets  of  cloth  and  paper 
stuck  and  pressed  together,  substantially  as  above  described. 

JAMES  SHARP. 

No.  90A0.—Improvemnit  in  Machines  for  Making  Cordage. 

Having  thus  described  my  improved  rope  and  cordage -making  ma- 
clnne,  what  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 

First.  The  arrangement  and  combination  of  the  parts  by  which  the 
machine  is  enabled  to  stop  itself  when  the  sliver  becomes  exhausted  or 
nearly  so,  in  any  one  of  the  cans,  viz:  by  means  of  the  movable  bottoms 
c,  within  the  cans:,  connected  to  the  rods,  </,  which  pass  through  the 
tubular  journals  of  the  can-frames,  and  descend  below  the  disk,  H;  the 
arm,  q  faxed  near  the  centre  of  the  spring-shaft,  P,  and  the  arm,  r,  fixed 
near  the  projecting  end  of  the  said  shaft ;  and  the  arm,  S,  projecting  from 
the  side  of  the  machine;  or  the  respective  equivalents  of  the  said  parts, 
when  arranged,  combined,  and  operating  with  each  other,  and  with  the   ' 
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fixed  pulle7,  Q,  and  the  loose  pulley,  R,  on  the  shaft,  E,  substantially 
in  the  manner  herein  set  forth. 

Second.  I  also  claim  the  corrugating  of  the  sides  of  the  cans  to  pre- 
"    vent  the  sliver  from  rising  therein,  when  it  is  pressed  into  the  same,  by 
which  a  much  larger  quantity  of  sliver  can  be  placed  in  them  than  can 
be  placed  in  cans  of  the  usual  form. 

Third.  In  combination  with  the  said  corrugations  in  the  sides  of  the 
cans,  I  also  claim  the  perforating  of  the  sides  of  the  same  for  the  purpose 
of  allowing  the  air  to  escape  therefrom,  when  the  sliver  is  compactly 
pressed  into  the  cans. 

Fourth.  I  also  claim  the  inserting  of  a  wing  (or  wings)  into  each  of 
the  cans,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  combined  annular  and  rotary 
motion  which  is  imparted  to  the  cans  from  twisting  and  kinking  the 
slivers  as  they  rise  to  the  upper  tubular  journals  of  the  can-frames,  sub- 
stantially as  herein  set  forth. 

DAVID  PERRY. 


No.  9041. — Improvement  in  Scmng"  Machines. 
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What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent. 


First.  The  combination  of  the  bobbin,  F,  for  carrying  one  thread, 
with  a  rotating  hook,  which  is  of  such  form,  or  forms  part  of  a  disk,  or  its 
equivalent  of  such  form,  as  to  extend  to  the  loop  on  the  other  thread, 
and  pass  it  completely  over  the  said  bobbin,  whereby  the  two  thread* 
are  interlaced  together;  the  parts  being  arranged  and  operating  in  any 
way  substantially  as  herein  set  forth. 

ALLEN  B.  WILSON. 

No.  9042. — Lnprovemcnt  in  Machine  for  stamping  Ores. 

I  do  not  claim  as  my  invention  the  combination  of  the  drum  or  pulley, 
K,  the  strap,  I,  the  frame,  H,  its  catch-lever,  and  the  cam  at  the  top  of 
the  gins,  as  employed  to  elevate  the  ram,  or  weight,  and  disengage  it  so^ 
as  to  enable  it  to  fall  down  on  the  bed,  or  mortar;  nor  do  I  claim  the 
arc,  5^',  of  cogs,  and  the  two  gears,  N,  N',  (applied  to  their  two  shafts,) 
for  the  purpose  of  alternately  imparting  a  rotary  motion  to  each  shaft,  as 
1  am  aware  thai  such  are  old  contrivances;  but  vhat  I  do  claim  as  my 
invention  is  the  combination  and  arrangement  of  the  said  arc  of  cogs 
and  its  wheel,  the  two  spur  wheels,  N,  N » ,  the  shafts  tliereof,  the  drums, 
K,  K",  straps,  I,  1 1,  frames,  H,  H',  their  catch  levers/and  disengaging 
cams;  the  whole  being  applied  to  the  two  weights/or  rams,  and  made 
to  operate  or  alternately  raise  them,  disengage  thendi,  allow  them  to  fall, 
and  afterwards  re-engage  them  nil,  as  specified. 

And  in  combination  with  the  two  spur  gears,  N,  N' ,  and  the  arc  gear, 
^',  P,  I  claim  the  cam,  k,  on  the  wheel  P,  the  two  spring  catches,  t,  », 
and  the  two  pins,  or  studs,  A,  A';  all  arranged, applied, and  made  to  ope- 
rate substantially  in  manner  and  for  the  purpose  as  herein-before  spe- 
cified. 

VIRGIL  WOODCOCK. 


No.  9013. — Improvement  in  Friction  Clutch. 

1  do  not  claim  as  my  invention  making  a  loose  pulley  fast  with  its  shaft 
by  means  of  the  friction  of  internal  segments  j  but  what  1  do  claim  as 
my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  t)y  letters  patent,  is  operating  the  seg- 
ments for  producing  friction  on  the  inner  surface  o(  a  loose  pulley  by 
means  of  a  thimble  on  the  shaft  of  the  pulley,  connected  with  the  seg- 
ments by  diagonal  rods  or  braces,  substantially  as  described. 
*  WENDELL  WRIGHT. 

No.  9044. — Improvcitient  in  detaching  Jiarnessfrom  Horses. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  manner  of  constructing  the  haraes,  the  saddle-tree  guard,  and 
stop,  as  herein-above  described,  so  as  to  enable  the  driver  at  any  time  to 
detach  the  horse  or  horses  from  the  harness  and  buggy,  carriage,  or 
other  vehicle,  by  a  single  pull  or  jerk  of  a  cord. 

GEORGE  YELLOTT. 

No.  9045. — Machine  for  washing  and  amaigamating  Gold,  etc. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  manner  herein  described  of  constructing  the  hollow  revolving 
cylinder,  B,  to  wit:  with  brackets,  D.  along  its  periphery,  and  an  inner 
partition,  E,  near  its  discharge  end,  C,  for  separating,  washing,  and 
causing  gold  to  amalgamate,  in  the  manner  herein  described. 

ALEX.  BARCLAY. 

No.  90 16. — Improvement  in  Valves  for  Pumps. 

a 

What  I  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent  of  the 
United  Slates,  is  the  device  consisting  of  a  cylindrical  box- valve,/,  with 
its  induction  openings.  A,  A',  and  its  side  or  water-way  openings,  §-, 
^',  and  its  eduction  openings,  i,  «*,  and  of  a  valve-chest  adapted 
thereto,  with  its  induction,  and  side  or  water-way,  and  eduction  open- 
ings corresponding  to  the  openings  in  the  valve  box;  the  whole,  in 
connexion  with  the  usual  water-ways  and  barrel  of  a  double-acting 
pump,  furnishing  the  parts  necessary  to  the  operation  of  such  a  pump, 
thus  obtaining  from  a  single  valve,  deriving  its  motion  from  the  out- 
flowing and  in  flowing  currents,  the  result  for  which.several  separate 
valves  have  hitherto  been  needed,  substantially  in  the  manner  described. 

J.  R.  BASSETT. 

No.  9047. — Improvement  in  Bom^b- Lance  for  killing  Whales. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention  is  as  follows:  I  claim  the  mode  of  sus- 
taining the  fuse  rope  in  the  fuse-tube,  and  preventing  the  fire  of  the 
charge  of  the  gun  from  passing  by  the  fuse  rope  and  into  the  bomb,  viz: 
by  the  two  metallic  tubular  plugs,  /»,  i,cast  around  the  ends  of  the  fuse- 
rope  and  into  the  fuse  tube,  and  arranged  substantially  as  specified. 

1  do  not  claim  the  application  of  wings  or  feathers  to  a  shaft  or  rod,  to 
direct  its  passage  through  the  air;  but  what  1  do  claim  is  my  improved 
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mode  of  making  them,  viz :  of  vulcanized  India  rubber,  or  other  equiv- 
alent, so  that  they  may  not  only  resist  the  destructivre  powers  of  the  ex- 
plosion,  but  be  folded  down  on  the  shank,  when  put  into  a  gun-barrel, 
and  have  the  property  of  elasticity,  such  as  will  enable  them  to  unfold 
themselves  after  being  discharged  from  the  gun. 

CHRISTOPHER  C.  BRAND. 

No.  9048. — Improvement  in  Heat  Radiators. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,   ' 
is  the  combination  of  the  flue,  I,  1,  the  cylindrical  flue,  the  flue,  H,  the 
receiver,  G,  the  pipes,  L,  L,  and  the  open  space,  P;  all  operating  in  the 
manner  and  for  the  purpose  substantially  as  herein  described  and  set 
forth. 

MERRILL  COLVIN. 

No.  9049. — Improrcemeni  in  Horse  Powers. 

What  I  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is — 

First.  The  method  of  combining  and  arranging  the  two  pallets,  as 
connected  by  a  joint  with  the  levers,  in  such  a  manner  that,  by  the  action 
of  the  teeth  of  the  main  wheel  against  the  end  of  these  pallets,  an  oscil- 
lating motion  is  given  to  the  levers;  and  by  such  motion,  and  the  aid  of 
the  connecting  rods  and  cranks,  a  rotary  motion  is  produced.  But  I  do 
not  claim  the  application  of  connecting  rods  and  cranks  for  producing 
such  rotary  motion. 

Second.  I  also  claim  the  method  of  combining  and  arranging  with 
the  parts  above  claimed  the  three  eccentric  wheels  running  together,  in 
such  a  manner  that,  while  the  motion  of  the  middle  one  is  uniform,  that 
of  the  other  two,  on  which  the  cranks  act,  are  irregular,  alternately;  that 
irregularity  being  required  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  the  middle  eccen- 
tric wheel  a  direct  motion,  not  subject  to  being  reversed,  as  it  would  be 
by  using  common  wheels;  all  as  hereinbefore  described,  for  the  pur- 
poses set  forth. 

Third.  I  do  not  intend,  by  the  foregoing  claim,  to  limit  myself  to  the 
application  of  this  invention  to  horse  powers,  but  to  apply  it,  as  I  may 
think  proper,  to  other  purposes  for  driving  machinery  when  speed  is 
required. 

•      ,  AARON  D.  CRANE. 

No.  9050. — Improvement  in  Dumping  Wagon. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  arrangement  of  the  adjustable  bar,  or  incline,  K,  and  screw,  O,  in 
combination  with  the  rollers,  I'  and  I,  I, all  operating  in  the  manner  sub- 
stantially as  shown  and  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  specification  and  ac- 
companying drawings. 

J.  V.  CROSS. 

No.  9051. — Imp'oved  Wrought  Nail  Machinery. 

Having  thus  described  the  nature  of  my  invention,  what  I  claim  as 
new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  as  follows: 


First  I  claim  the  combination  of  a  series  of  hammer  faces  with  grip- 
ers, having  both  a  rotary  and  progressive  motion, and  so  arranged  as  to 
convey  the  blank  between  the  several  pairs  of  faces  successively,  at  the 
same  time  revolvino^  it  so  as  to  present  diflferent  sides  successively  to 
the  action  of  the  hammers. 

Second.  I  claim  such  an  arrangement  of  the  several  hammer  faces 
•which  act  successively  upon  the  blank,  with  regard  to  the  distance  of 
the  liies  in  which  they  respectively  move  from  the  line  in  which  the 
gripers  move,  that  when  the  gripers  move  forward  in  said  line,  thereby 
conveying  the  blank  from  one  pair  of  faces  to  another,  the  successive 
strokes  which  it  receives  will  fall  on  difl'erent  points,  thereby  reducing 
different  parts  of  it  successively  to  the  required  size. 

Third.  I  claim,  in  combination  with  such  an  arrangement  of  the  faces, 
■with  rc?spect  to  the  gripers,  such  a  graduation  in  the  nearness  with  which 
the  several  pairs  respectively  approach  when  they  strike,  that  the  several 
parts  of  the  blank  upon  which  they  respectively  act  will  be  reduced  to 
difl'erent  sizes,  and  that  the  combined  eflect  of  the  whole  will  be  to  re- 
duce the  nail  to  the  proper  form. 

Fourth.  I  claim  the  combination  of  the  two  kinds  of  faces,  broad  and 
narrow,  with  gripers  so  arranged  as  to  present  the  blank  to  the  action  of 
the  narrow  ones  until  it  is  suitably  elongated,  and  subsequently  to  that 
of  the  broad  ones,  to  receive  a  finish. 

Fifth.  I  claim  the  arrangement  of  a  set  of  gripers  upon  the  interior  of 
a  circular  hub  or  frame,  in  combination  with  the  hammers  placed  in  or 
near  the  centre  of  the  circle  in  which  they  are  arranged. 

Sixth.  I  claim  adjusting  the  gripers  by  means  of  a  spring,  or  its  equiv- 
alent, so  arranged  as  to  press  them  towards  the  hammers  to  their  proper 
place,  allowing  them  to  recede  as  far  as  the  lengthening  of  the  nail  re- 
•quires  while  the  hammers  are  acting,  and  causing  them  to  return  again 
when  the  hammers  are  withdrawn. 

Seventh.  I  claim  such  a  combination  of  stops  for  limiting  the  approach 
of  the  hammers  to  each  other  with  cams,  or  their  equivalents,  for  forcing 
them  together,  as  do  diminish  the  inequality,  which  unequal  resistance 
between  the  faces  has  a  tendency  to  cause  the  springing  of  the  parts 
which  produce  the  stroke;  thereby  rendering  the  efl'ect  of  the  strokes 
more  uniform. 

DANIEL  DODGE. 

No.  9052. — Improvement  i?i  metliod  of  ascending  Inclined  Planes. 

I  do  not  claim  the  placing  of  a  third  rail  in  the  centre  of  the  track, 
against'the  sides  of  which  wheels  are  made  to  press  or  grip,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  a  locomotive  to  ascend  inclined  planes.  But  what  I  do 
claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  rail  constructed  with 
the  projecting  flange,  forming  a  clear  space  for  friction  wheels  to  revolve 
as  described,  in  combination  with  the  friction  wheels,  g,  g,  arranged 
and  operating  in  manner  substantially  as  set  forth,  giving  to  the  engineer 
the  power  of  increasing  the  adhesion  of  the  engine  at  his  pleasure,  and 
thereby  insuring  that  it  will,  at  all  times,  work  up  to  its  steam  capacity. 

JAMES  S.  FRENCH. 


\ 
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No.  9053. — Improvement  in  Sewing  Machines. 


Having  thus  described  our  improved  sewing  machine,  we  shall  stale 
our  claim  as  follows:  What  we  claim  as  onr  invention,  and  desire  to 
have  secured  to  us  by  letters  patent,  is  the  arrangement  above  described 
in  a  sewing-machine,  for  feeding  the  cloth  along,  consisting  of  a  notch- 
ed bar,  which  has  a  vertical  or  up-and-down  motion,  for  fastening  the 
cloth  upon,  and  releasing  it  from,  the  notches  of  said  bar,  by  striking  it 
against  a  yielding  plate,  and  a  lateral  motion,  or  motion  forward  and  back, 
for  feeding  the  cloth  along  after  each  stitcfi,  substantially  as  above  set 
forth. 

We  also  claim  a  circular  instead  of  a  straight  horizontal  needle,  for 
spreading  the  loops  of  the  thread  of  the  vertical  needle,  substantially  as 
above  described. 

"  '  WM.  O.  GROVEK. 

WM.  E.  BAKER. 

No.  9054. — Improvement  in  Fhot  Cars. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  invention,  what  1  claim  in  the  con- 
struction of  foot-cars  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
suspending  each  of  the  treadles  upon  which  the  passenger  operates  from 
the  same  side  of  the  axle,  the  treadles  being  so  arranged  as  to  rotate  the 
axle,  whether  they  be  applied  both  together  or  one  at  a  time  alternately, 
and  through  said  axle  give  motion  to  the  driving  wheels,  substantially 
as  herein  described. 

1  also  claim  combining  with  the  axle  and  driving  wheels  the  fixed 
ratchets  and  spring  pawls,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  driving  wheels  a 
continuous  motion  in  one  direction,  whilst  the  axle  may  have  an  inter- 
mittent motion  in  the  same  direction,  as  herein  represented  and  described.  , 

NEHAMIAH  HODGE. 

Nor  9055. — Improvement  in  Clover  Harvesters. 

What  I  claim  as  ray  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  hinged  board.  A,  in  combination  with  the  movable  cutter  frame 
and  the  platform,  C,  as  herein  set  forth. 

Second.  I  claim  the  shield,  F,  thq  same  being  constructed,  applied, 
and  operated  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  herein  set  forth  and 
described. 

Third.  I  claim  the  combination  of  the  lever,/,  and  lever,  n,  the  latter 
being  constructed  at  its  ptisterior  end  with  slot  and  pivot  pin,  to  admit  of 
anteroposterior  movement,  and  at  its  anterior  end  with  supports  for  cog- 
ged gearing;  so  that  while  the  levers  raise  and  depress  the  cutters,  they 
also  contribute  to  connect  and'sustain  the  gearing  for  driving  tlie  cutting 
reel.  " .  ^ 

*     JOHN  KRAUSER. 

.  No.  9056. — Improvement  in  divided  Railroad  Oar  Axles. 

I  do  not  claim  surrounding  a  divided  axle  with  a  tube  ;  neither  do  I 
claim  making  semi  axles  of  a  conical  formj  but  what  I  do  claim  as  my 
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invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  conical  semi- 
axle,  a,  in  combination  with  the  tube.  A,  constructed  as  described,  for 
the  double  purpose  of  giving  the  greatest  strength  to  the  axle  itself,  with 
a  given  weight  of  metal,  and  of  increasing  the  strength  of  the  tube  in 
the  centre,  without  a  corresponding  increase  of  the  external  diameter 
thereof. 

Again,  I  do  not  claim  a  hollow  divided  tube,  attached  rigidly  to  the 
wheels,  and  revolving  upon  an  undivided  axle,  to  which  it  is  secured  by 
flanges,  rings  and  bolts.  j 

But  what  I  do  claim  is  the  peculiar  manner  of  coupling  the  wheels 
and  semi-axles  to  the  hollow  tube  surrounding  said  axle,  by  the  use  of 
the  groove  in  the  hub  of  the  wheel,  into  which  the  flange  of  the  tube 
enters,  in  combination  with  the  ring,  w,  secured  to  the  wheel  by  bolts  as 
described,  for  the  three  fold  purpose,  first,  of  enabling  the  wheel  and  its 
semi  axle  to  revolve  independent  of  the  tube,  and  of  strengthening  the 
axle  at  its  weakest  point,  where  it  enters  the  wheel,  and,  lastly,  to  prevent 
the  end  of  the  tube  from  splitting  out,  by  thus  removing  halt  the  strain 
from  the  lower  to  the  upper  side,  in  the  manner  above  set  forth. 

WM.  S.  LOUGHBOROUGH. 

No.  9057. — Improvement  in  steps  and  hearings  of  Mill  Spindles. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  invention,  1  would  observe  that  I  do 
not  claim  upbearing  or  sustaining  the  gudgeons  of  shafts,  or  other  re- 
volving bodies,  by  liquids  when  packing  and  force  pumps  are  used  for 
giving  the  desired  pressure  to  sustain  the  weight  of  said  shaft  or  other 
body  and  to  prevent  the  lubricating  liquid  from  overflowing. 

But  what  I  do  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
lessening  the  friction  of  mill  spindles  and  other  heavy  revolviri^  bodies 
by  upbearing  and  sustaining  the  gudgeon  of  the  same  upon  any  lubri- 
cating liquid,  by  the  use  of  the  hollow  lighter  or  case,  (6,)  with  the  case, 
(a,)  for  containing  said  liquid,  upon  wliich  said  lighter  revolves,  or  their 
equivalents,  said  lighter  being  proportioned  to  the  weight  it  is  designed 
to  sustain,  and  arranged  and  connected  with  the  shaft  as  desciibed,  or  in 
anyother  manner  substantially  the  same  in  principle,  operation,  and  effect. 

THEODORE  S.  MINxMSS. 

No.  9058. — Improvement  in  Planing  Machines. 

I  do  not  claim  as  my  invention  the  combinatio'n  of  one  or  more 
stationary  planes  so  arranged  that,  while  one  or  more  remove  the  rough 
surface  of  a  board,  the  rest  or  last  shall  finish  or  produce  on  it  a  smooth 
plane  surface;  but  I  claim,  when  placed  so  as  to  operate  on  one  side  of 
a  board,  a  cylindrical  rotary  cutter,  for  roughing  and  reducing,  w  hich 
cuts  from  the  unplaned  to  the  planed  surface,  in  combination  with  a 
stationary  cutter  placed  behind,  and  as  near  thereto  as  may  be,  for  finish- 
ing, without  pressure  rollers,  or  pressure  bars  of  any  kind;  wherebyr  I 
am  enabled  to  operate  with  greatly  diminished  power,  and  the  rotary 
cutter  will  cut  up  and  throw  off"  the  shavings  from  the  stationary  cutter^ 
and  the  boards  will  be  reduced  to  an  equal  thickness  and  a  smooth  sur- 
face. 

N.  G.  NORCROSS. 
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No.  9059. — Improvement  in  Machines  for  preparing  Hocks,  6fe. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 

Firstly.  The  construction  and  arrangement  of  the  fan-wheel,  and  its 
combination  with  the  elastic  grinding  bed  or  grater,  constructed  as  de- 
scribed, or  in  any  other  manner  substantially  the  same,  for  eflfecting  the 
feeding,  separating,  and  discharging  of  the  flocks  and  other  matters 
mixed  therewith,  in  the  manner  described. 

Secondly.  I  claim  supporting  or  attaching  the  concave  g:rater,  or  grind- 
ing bed,  to  the  frame  by  springs  or  other  elastic  material,  for  the  purpose 
set  forth. 

Thirdly.  I  claim  the  reflectors,  and  their  arrangement  in  the  machine, 
In  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth;  the  whole  being  combined 

d  operating  substantially  as  described  herein. 

JOHN  R.  PETERS,  Jr. 

No.  9060. — Improvement  in  Fluid  Metres,  Sf'c. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
i«  in  combination  with  a  force-pump  and  a  piston  or  plunger,  actuated 
by  water  or  other  fluid  forced  from  the  same,  the  air-vessel  and  the  drop- 
valve,  arranged  and  actuated  substantially  as  described,  whereby  the 
measuring  piston  or  plunger  is  caused  to  pause  at  the  end  of  each  stroke 
in  either  direction,  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  de- 
^scribed. 

I  also  claim  supplying  the  pump-chamber,  A,  and  the  metre  chamber, 
K,  through  valves,  arranged  and  operating  as  described,  and  loaded  in 
proper  relative  proportion,  or  supplied  from  heads  of  proper  proportional 
height,  for  the  purpose  heroin  described;  height  of  head  of  supply,  or 
amount  of  load  on  the  valves,  being  equivalents,  producing  the  same 
results.     ■  . 

I  also  claim  actuating  the<jounter  through  the  agency  of  a  rack  and  a 
segment  cog,  arranged  substantially  as  described,  whereby  any  move- 
ment of  the  metre,  piston,  or  plunger  less  than  a  whole  stroke,  is  counted 
up  in  proper  proportion  by  the  counter. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  LINDSAY. 

<» 

No.  906L — Improvement  in  Ploughs.  \ 

Having  thus  fully  described  and  represented  my  improved  plough, 
what  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
combining  a  plough  and  harrow  in  one  implement— that  is  to  say,  at- 
taching a  comb  or  rake,  or  its  equivalent,  to  the  rear  and  upper  end  of 
the  mould  board,  to  comb  out  and  pulverize  the  soil  on  the  bottom  of  the 
furrow  as  it  is  turned  up,  substantially  as  set  forth. 

DAVID  SWARTZ. 

No.  9062. — Improvement  in  Time  Pieces. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
IS  msulaling  or  separating  the  clock-frame  from  all  contact  with  the  case, 
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by  intermediate  packings  of  India-rubber,  or  other  nonconductor  of 
sound,  substantially  as  shown  and  set  forth. 

S.  R.  WILMOT. 

No,  9063. — Improvement  in  Mill- Stone  Dress, 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  my  invention,  I  wish  it  to 
be  understood  that  I  do  not  claim  the  polishing  of  one  stone  by  rubbing 
it  with  another  of  the  same  material ;  neither  do  I  claim  polishing  the 
fece  of  mill-stones  by  rubbing  it  with  another  stone,  as  both  these  have 
been  essayed.  But  what  I  do  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  se- 
cure by  letters  patent,  is,  first,  the  rounding  ofl"of  what  is  usually  termed 
the  feathered  edge  of  mill  stones  for  grinding  buckwheat,  so  as  to  present 
a  round,  smooth  surface,  instead  of  a  cutting  edge,  as  herein  set  forth; 
and  this  I  claim  whether  said  furrows' are  polished,  sharpened,  or 
straightened  by  rubbing  the  same  with  a  burr  block  after  said  furrows 
have  been  roughed  out  with  a  pick  or  other  tool,  or  by  any  other  means 
substantially  the  same. 

WILSON  ACER. 

No.  9064. — Improvement  in  Hulling  Buckwheat. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  invention,  what  I  claim  therein  as 
new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  method  herein  de- 
scribed of  scouring  or  hulling  buckweat  by  passing  it  through  between 
horizontal  stones,  the  runner  having  furrows  on  its  face,  draughted  sub- 
stantially as  herein  represented,  and  cut  in  the  direction  of  the  motion  of 
the  stone,  with  the  design  of  keeping  the  grains  from  leaving  the  stones 
too  fast,  and  for  rotating  them  both  on  their  short  and  long  diameters ; 
and  the  bed-stone  left  without  furrows,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  pur- 
pose herein  set  forth. 

WILSON  ACER. 

No.  9065.— Improved  Sail  Hank. 

Having  described  the  nature  of  my  invention,  what  I  claim,  and  desire 
to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  construction  of  a  divided  hank,  so 
formed  that  one  part.  A,  may  embrace  the  stay,  and  the  other  part,  D, 
enter  the  eyelet  of  the  sail,  and  the  parts  be  connected  together  by  the 
socket,  B,  or  one  receiving  the  shank  of  the  other,  and  be  confined  by 
the  bolt,  E,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  sails  to  the  stay,  substantially  ia 
the  manner  set  forth  and  shown. 

SAM'L  BARKER. 

No.  90C6. — Apparatus  for  Propelling  Vessels. 

What  I  claim  as  of  my  own  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  combination  of  the  radius  bars,  upright  levers,  cranUs, 
horizontal  levers,  carrying  paddles,  and  curved  slots,  arranged  with 
respect  to  each  other,  and  connected  and  operating  substantially  in  the 
manner  set  forth  herein. 

MATHEW  AUGUSTUS  CROOKER. 
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What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is — 

First.  The  revolving 'stock,  H,  B,  K,  L,  constructed  and  arranged, 
and  operating  in  the  rpanner  substantially  as  and  for  the  purpose  herein 
set  forth. 

Second.  The  revolving  last  holder,  M,  N,  O,  attached  to  the  revolving 
stock,  H,  B,  K,  L,  and  having  an  adjustable  rest,  or  arm,  P;  the  whole 
being  constructed,  arranged,  and  operating  in  the  manner  substantially 
as  and  for  the  purpose  herein  specified.     ^ 

HENRY  G.  De  WITT. 

No.  9068. — Improvement  in  Railroad  Car   Trucks. 

Having  described  the  nature  of  my  improved  safety  truck  for  railroads, 
what  I  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  construction  of 
a  truck  with  independent  wheel  frames,  A,  A,  A,  strengthened  by  braces, 
1),  I),  and  connected  to  the  opposite  side  wheel  frame  by  the  bar,  E,  ex- 
tending across  the  truck  upon  which  said  wheel  frames  may  vibrate,  sub- 
stantially in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  set  forth  and  shown. 

CALEB  R.  DISBROW. 

No.  9009. — Improvement  in  Potato  Diggers  and  Stone  Gatherers. 

Having  now  sot  forth  the  nature  of  my  invention,  I  will  proceed  to 
state  what  I  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent.  What  I  claim, 
therefore,  is  the  use  of  the  roller,  having  a  series  of  rows  of  pins  in  its 
periphery,  and  secured  on  an  axletree  ofacartor  other  moving  apparatus, 
in  combination  with  an  adjustable  apron  having  teeth  in  it,  and  a  dis- 
charging plate  having  teeth  in  it,  substantially  for  the  purpose  of  gather- 
ing stone,  potatoes,  fruit,  or  other  substances  or  articles,  and  depositing 
them  in  a  box,  as  herein-before  set  forth. 

J.  T.  FOSTER. 

No.  9070. — Improved  Lock. 

Having  now  described  my  invention,  I  will  proceed  to  state  what  I 
claim  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent  of  the  United  States.  What 
1  claim,  is  the  arrangement  of  the  lever,  ^«,  and  its  accessories,  for  latch- 
ing atid  unlatching  bolt,  relative  to  the  lever,  W,  for  locking  the  revolv- 
ing key  plate,  whereby  the  auxiliary  key  acts  upon  the  former  by  being 
lifted  endwise,  and  upon  the  latter  by  its  bit  when  revolving  in  the  usual 
.manner,  substantially  as  set  forth. 

F.  GARACHON. 

No.  9071. — Improvement  in  Cast  Iron  Car  Wheels. 

Having  now  fully  described  my  improvement  in  the  railroad  cast-iron 
car  wheel,  and  shown  the  difference  thereof  from  other  wheels  in  use, 
what  I  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  so  com- 
ic    ' 


bining  the  outer  concentric  disk,  C,  with  the  arched  inner  disk,  E, 
that  the  union  of  the  latter  with  the  rim,  D,  shall  form  alternate  curved 
radial  arches,  F,  to  the  corrugated  disk,  C,  at  its  connexion  with  the 
rim  ;  and  also  that  the  un'ion  of  the  two  disks,  U,  E,  shall  form  inter- 
mediate solids,  G,  curving  centre- ward  from  the  rim  for  about  two  inches, 
(more  or  less,)  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  specified. 

ALFRED  HEBBARD. 

No.  9072.— Improvement  in  Hanging  Steps  of  Mill  Spindle*. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  iramblock  and  bridgetree,  what  I  claim 
as  my  irivention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  manner  of 
connecting  the  tramblock  foundation  with  the  stone-bearers  by  means  of 
stanchions  and  screwbolts,  as  specified,  in  combination  with  the  method 
of  suspending  the  lighter  lever  from  the  shell  which  guides  and  sustains 
the  poi  containing  the  step  of  the  spindle,  by  means  of  the  shell,  ^^  the 
sway  bar,/),  and  the  knife  edges  of  the  sway  bar  and  pot,  or  their  equiv- 
ylents,  in  manner  and  for  the  purposes  substantially  as  described. 

GIDEON  HOTCHKISS. 

No.  9073. — Improvemc7it  in  Bedstead  Fastenings. 

Having  described  the  nature  and  use  of  my  improvement,  I  do  not 
claim  a  bedstead  fastening  composed  of  a  stub  bolt  drawn  tight  on  an 
inclined  plane,  as  that  is  well  known.  But  what  I  do  claim,  and  desire 
to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  combination  of  the  fastening,  composed 
of  the  stub  bolt,  C,and  the  inclined  plane,  A,  or  their  equivalents,  drawn 
light  by  the  cording  of  the  bedstead,  with  the  endless  screw,/,  acting 
upon  the  inclined  plane.  A,  by  means  of  cogs,  </,  or  other  equivalent  de- 
vice, in  order,  by  turning  the  inclined  plane  under  the  bolt,  c,  to  loosen, 
separate,  or  lighten  again  the  fastening  without  the  necessity  of  slacking 
the  cording. 

JASPER  JOHNSON. 
No.  9074. — Improvement  in  Moulding  Hollow-  Ware,^c, 

What  I  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
method  of  moulding  hollow-ware,  or  other  similar  castings,  with  a  flaring 
rim,  or  its  equivalent,  (such  as  the  lip  on  cannon  stove  or  other  tubular 
castings,)  by  using  third  patterns  attached  to  suitable  match-plates  or 
tbilow  boards,  and  so  devised  that,  in  cannexion  with  the  first  and  second 
patterns  which  form  the  exterior,  I  mould  therefrom  the  top  edge,  a 
jxiriion  of  the  interior  of  the  desired  casting,  and  a  true  seat  for  the  core  ; 
thus,  with  the  core,  forming  the  entire  mould,  substantially  as  described 
and  represented. 

JAMES  J.  JOHNSTON. 

No.  9075.— Improved  method  of  Heating  Sheet  Iron  while  in  the  process 

of  manufacture. 

Having  thus  described  my  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  sheet 
iron,  by  which  it  is  made  to  resemble  the  imported  Russia  sheet  iron,  aud 
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pof'sess  that  beautiful  mottled  gloss  and  smooth  hard  surface,  what  I 
claim  as  new,  and  of  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  heating  the  sheets  of  iron  in  a  bath  of  hot  lead, instead  of  healing  them 
in  an  oven,  by  which  the  surfaces  of  the  sheets  are  protected  from  the 
oxygen  in  the  atmosphere  during  the  heating  process  preparatory  to  the 
rolling  operation. 

HENRY  Mccarty. 

No.  9076. — Imp  ov€fJie?it  in  Compound  Anchor. 

What  I  claim  as  my  iuvention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  above  described  anchor  for  holding  ships. 

SAM'L  NYE  MILLER. 

No.  9077. — Improvement  iti  Mixing  Mortar. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  mixing  of  the  lime  and  sand  together  before  straining,  substantially 
in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  herein  set  forth. 

JESSE  PECK. 

No.  9078. — Improvement  in  Locomotive  Engines. 

What  w^claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  combination  in  a  locomotive  engine  of  three  cylinders,  whose 
cranks  are  at  angles^f  about  120°  to  each  other,  with  valves,  valve- 
chests,  escape  prpes,  and  steam  pipes,  provided  with  throttle  valves, 
substantially  such  as  are  herein  dt^scribed,  whereby  the  steam  acts  only 
.on  one  side  of  the  piston  when  the  locomotive  is  advancing,  and  upon 
the  other  when  it  is  backing,  and  the  reversal  is  accomplished  by  such 
change  in  the  ofieration  of  the  steam  without  recourse  to  any  of  the  ordi- 
nary means  of  reversal. 

H.  R.  REMSEN. 
P.  M.  HUTTON. 

No.  9079. — Improvement  in  Skates. 

Having  thus  described  my  invention,  what  I  claim  as  new,  and  desire 

to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  making  the  runner,  C,  out  of  a  plate  of 

steel,  G,  and  of  the  form  substantially  as  shown  and  specified;  the  plate, 

G,  being  turned  or  struck  the  desired  form  by  means  of  disks,  or  in  any 

.  other  desirable  way. 

S  NATHANIEL  C.  SANFORD. 

No.  ^}SQ.-- Improvement  in  Belt  dasp. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent 
IS  the  makmg  clasps  to  fasten   belts  or  bands  together,  to  run  on  ma* 
chincry  or  around  pulleys,  by  using  jaws  or  plates  of  metal,  constructing 
^    or  adapting  them  to  that  purpose,  and  then  confining  them  together  with 
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screws,  so  as  to  hold  the  belts  solid,  and  thereby  inlroducin*  a  new  and 
useful  manner  of  fastening  machine  belts  together.  ° 

ALBERT  M.  SMITH. 

No.  90S  I. — Improvement  in  method  of  Ringing  Bells. 

I  am  aware  that  bells  have  been  rung  in  various  ways  before  my  in- 
vention, and  that  the  devices  which  I  use  have  been  separately  em- 
ployed for  various  purposes.  But  wliat  1  do  claim  as  my  invention,  and 
desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  combination  and  arrangement  of 
the  levers,  C,  C,  and  D,  D,  and  the  compound  levers,  E,  E,  so  con- 
nected and  attached  to  the  axle,  I,  as  to  give  motion  to  the  bell-clapper 
in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  herein  shown  and  set  forth.  * 

THOMAS  V.  STRAN. 

No.  9082. — Improvement  in  Brick  Machines. 

I  do  not  claim  the  plunger  or  follower,  operated  by  a  connecting  rod 
and  crank,  as  that  is  well  known.  But  what  I  claim  as  new,  and  desire 
to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is — 

First.  The  employment  or  use  of  the  lever,  H,  having  step  projec- 
tions, {b\)  (*',)  on  one  of  its  sides,  attached  to  the  connecting  rod,  c, 
and  arranged  as  shown  and  described,  by  wKich  a  greater  or  less  pres- 
sure of  the  plunger  or  follower  upon  the  clay  in  the  moulds  is  obtained 
as  desired. 

Second.  I  claim  the  arrangement  of  the  levers,  I,  J,  N,  rods,  K,  L 
vertical  lever,  M,and  the  rod,  O,  with  the  levers,  P,S,and  upright  shafti 
R,  for  the  purpose  of  operating  the  feeder,  T,  and  vibrating  bar,  U,  sub- 
stantially as  set  forth. 

Third.  I  claim  the  employment  or  use  of  the  spring,  Y,  attached  to 
the  vertical  lever,  M,  and  o;)erated  upon  by  the  rods,  r,  r,  attached 
to  the  lever,  whereby  the  working  of  the  machine  is  prevented  by  any 
obstruction,  as  described. 

Fourth.  1  claim  the  attaching  together  of  the  feeder,  T,  and  vibrating 
bar,  U,  the  vibrating-bar  having  a  guide  rod,  (;n,)  working  in  suitable 
bearings,  (»,)  or  arranged  in  aiiy  other  suitable  way. 

R.  A.  VER  VALEN. 

No.  9083. — Improvement  in  Sofa  Bedsteads. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  manner  of  guiding  the  seat,  when  it  is  raised  and  lowered,  and 
of  connecting  the  seat  and  bed  when  extended,  by  means  of  the  metallic 
bearings,  H,  and  the  grooves,  E,  which  they  traverse  when  the  seat  is 
raised  and  lowered. 

ALFRED  WALKER. 

No.  9084. — Improvement  in  Railroad  Cars. 

What  I  claim  as  my  Invention,  and  wish  to  secure  by  letters  patent 
is  an  enclosed  passage  or  communication  from  one  car  to  the  other,  ai 
herein  described,  for  the  purpose  of  ventilaung  the  train,  through  iht 
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ends  of  the  cars,  from  the  forward  part  of  the  train,  and  for  the  safety  of 
passengers  while  passing  from  one  car  to  the  other,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  dust  out  of  the  cars  when  the  train  is  in  motion. 

CHARLES  VV  ATERBURY. 

No.  9085  — Improvewcnt  in  coimccting  Cocks  with  Pipes. 

Having  thus  fully  d-scribed  my  invention,  what  I  claim  therein  as 
new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  manner  herein  de- 
scribed of  making  a  tight  joint,  viz:  by  boring  the  hole  in  the  pipe  as 
nearly  cylindrical  as  may  be,  and  making  that  part  of  the  cock  which  is 
to  be  inserted,  near  the  end  and  near  the  shoulder,  of  equal  diameter 
with  the  holes,  and  the  central  pan  Flitrhtly  larger,  and  then  driving  the 
cock  into  its  place,  the  edges  of  the  hole  shaving  the  cock  to  its  proper 
size  and  form. 

DAMEL  A.  WEliSTER. 

No.  9086. — Ir/ijjrovemcnt  in  t!^gar  Boiling  Apparatus. 

What  I  claim  as  my  own  invention  and  discovery,  and  desire  to  secure 
by  letters  patent,  is  the  construction  of  the  transverse  canal,  A,  in  com- 
bmation  with  the  hinged  cover,  B,  for  the  double  purpose  of  returning 
the  froth  to  the  receiving  pans  and  for  preventing  the  sirup  from  falling 
into  the  canal  while  being  laded  from  one  pan  to  the  other. 

I  also  claim  the  construction  of  the  lower  longitudinal  canal,  G,  with 
its  hinged  board,  H,  for  the  purpose  of  more  effectually  removing  the 
feculencies  as  described. 

I  also  claim  the  use  of  the  movable  plank,  P,  in  the  coolers,  which 
when  removed  leaves  a  vacancy  or  channel  for  the  molasses  to  flow- 
away  to  the  discharge  aperture  through  the  bottom  of  the  cooler. 

JUAN  RAMOS. 

No.  9087. — Improvement  in  processes  for  the  manufacture  of  Sugar. 

What  I  claim  as  my  own  invention  and  discovery,  and  desire  to  se- 
cure by  letters  patent,  is  the  nse  of  the  juice  of  the  plantain  stalk  and 
quick  lime,  combined  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose 
described,  for  defecating  the  cane-jui(;e. 

I  also  claim  the  application  ot  a  fresh  strike  of  concentrated  sirup 
froth  the  battery  to  tlie  molasses  first  drained  off,  for  the  purpose  of  crys- 
tallizing the  sugar  yet  remaining  in  the  molasses. 

JUAN  RAMOS. 

No.  9088.— Improvement  in  Revolving  Boot-Heels. 

What  I  claim  as  of  my  invention  is  as  follows :  that  is  to  say,  I  claim 
the  combination  of  the  four  separate  pieces,  a,  b,  c,  «?— -that  is  to  say,  the 
metallic  ring,  a,  the  leather  or  flexible  disk,  b,  the  leather  annulus  or 
THig,  c,  and  the  leather  disk,  d,  the  said  combination  being  represented 
in  figure  l,and  constructed,  arranged,  and  made  to  operate  together, 
substantially  as  herein-before  described.  , 

THOS.  WALKER. 
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No.  90S9.-Improved  Centre  Square  for  finding  the  Centre  of  a  Circle. 
^hat  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent. 

First.  The  application  to  an  instrumq^u,  substantially.in  the  manner 
.  herem  set  forth  of  a  geometrical  fact,  viz:  that  any  circle,  touchTng  "he 
sides  of  a  nght  angle  w,!l  be  divided  into  two  equal  pa^ts  by  the  I  ne 
which  divides  the  right  angle  into  two  equal  parts.  ^ 

Second.  The  union  of  the  above  with  the  common  «  trying  square  »> 
by  means  of  the  bar,  B,  C,  as  described.  °    ^        ' 

NATHAN  AMES 

No.  9090.— Improvement  in  the  construction  of  Bnd<res 

What  ye  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent 
IS  the  combination  of  the  string  pieces  with  the  posts,  F,  F,  the  cross- 

i"f  of  a  hHH^r"''^"'  ^^  ^:  ^'^  ''^^^"^'    ^^--'  *'  *  arid  the  t^s. 
pA.m^  .     ^^T""'. '".'"^^  "^^""'^^  ^^'^^  ^hesaid  string  pieces  are  • 
enabled  to  move  longitudinally   under  the   influence  of  variationsTr 
temperature,  or  other  cause,  without  injury  to  themselves  or  tothe  parts  ~ 
with  which  they  are  combined,  substantially  as  herein  set  forth. 

ABEL  BRADWAY. 

ELIJAH  VALENTINE. 

No.  9091  .—Improvement  in  Car  Seats. 

^    What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent 
nrn.T;r>K°"'^'"^^^^.'*'"^^  ^°"^^«  back,  which  cau  be  folded  up 
set  fo^^i^  thP  /^nf "'  "^  the  hinged  arms,  >t,  k,  /,  /,  operating  as  abov^ 
set  forth,  the  two  pieces  which  constitute  the  back  being  held  together 

^•scSbed'''  ''  "^'  ^^  '^'  'P""^  ^'^''  ''  ''  substantially  as^above 

JOHN  BRIGGS. 
^0.9092.— Improvement  in  Turning  Engines,  — 

..^K*'^\-  ^'*^''"' ^"d  ^fsye  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  clasp,  6,  in 
combination  with  the  slide,  C,  and  saddle,  B,  for  .he  'purpose  of  arrest 
quled     ^«°^^'«ed  operation  of  the  slide,  C,  and  palteri^;  I,  when  re^ 

o.^IJ'^i  ^^^  claim  the  cylindrical  nut,  E,  in  combination  with  the 
standard  and  tool- holder,  F\  of  the  slide  rest,  as  described,  by  wh  cb 
tl  ^  f  ""^u^^  '^}  l^'^^^^ght  to  the  proper  position  to  coo^rate  witb 
the  patlern-bar  and  slide-rest,  substantially  as  is  herein  set  fortli. 

JAMES  S.  BROWN. 
No.  9093.— Improvement  in  the  construction  of  Bridget. 

mnVT  V^\  V^*^  diagmal  or  inclined  counter- braces,  differently  ar- 
ranged, have  before  been  used:  such,  therefore,  irrespective  of  the  r  dil^ 
position  and  combination  as  specified,  I  do  not  claim.  But  wl  u  I  do 
claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  upper 
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and  lower  counter  braces,  F,  G,  inclining  in  reverse  directions  to  one 
another  for  either  half  of  the  span,  as  shown  and  described,  and  connect- 
ing the  double  diagonal  main  brace,  E,  with  the  upper  and  lower  cords, 
A,  B,  united  by  tie  timbers,  D,  as  specified,  producing  the  important  re- 
sults herein  set  forth.  • 

J.  B.  GRIDLEy. 

No.  909i:— Improvement  in  Hand  Planes. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  te  secure  by  letters  patent, 

is — 

First.  The  loop,/,  on  the  cap,  F,  in  combination  with  the  plane-iron, 
E,  and  the  stem,  B,  of  the  stock,  in  the  manner  substantially  as  de- 
scribed, to  wit:  the  said  loop  fitting  over  or  embracing  the  plane-iron 
and  stem,  and  allowing  the  iron  to  be  secured  between  the  cap  and  the 
stem  by  means  of  a  wedge,  G,  placed  either  between  the  back  of  the 
iron  and  front  of  the  stem,  between  the  front  of  the  iron  and  the  cap,  or 
between  the  back  side  of  the  stem  and  the  back  part  of  the  loop,  the 
three  positions  of  the  wedge  forming  three  different  widths  of  throat  as 
herein  explained. 

Second.  Providing  the  cap,  F,  with  shoulders,  g,  g,  which,  when 
the  cap  is  placed  in  the  stock  of  the  plane,  will  fall  on  suitable  resting 
pieces,  piovided  in  or  upon  the  stock,  substantially  as  described. 

BIRDSILL  HOLLY. 

No.  9095. — Improvement  in  Patterns  for  Metal  Hubs,  Sfc. 

Having  described  my  improvement,  what  I  claim  as  my  invention, 
and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  furnishing  the  usual  pattern  with 
a  shield,  as  herein  described,  whereby  I  am  enabled  more  easily  to  draw 
the  core,  and  prevent  chipping  and  breaking  down  thereof 

JASPER  JOHNSON. 

No.  9096. — Improvement  in  Portable  Grain  Mills. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  forming  the  inner  stationary  cone  with  a  cavity,  (square  or  otherwise,) 
as  described,  for  the  purpose  of  readily  securing  the  mill  on  the  top  of  a 
post,  or  stump,  without  the  use  of  bolts  or  wedges,  ^c,  as  set  forth. 

CHARLES  LEAVITT. 

No.  9097. — Improvement  in  Chums. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  ray  improvement  in  churns 
what  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
racks,  (6,)  grooves,  (c,)  and  pinions,  (rf,)  by  which  the  shaft  (e)  and 
beaters  (f)  are  caused  to  traverse  the  milk  or  cream  with  a  compound 
vertical  revolving  and  reciprocating  motion,  after  the  manner  and  for  the 
purposes  described. 

NORMAN  B.  LIVINGSTON. 
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I  do  not  claim  the  mere  combination  of  two  plates  or  surfaces,  one  of 
which  shall  be  made  to  rub  against  the  other,  and  constitute  a  friction 
brake;  but  what  I  do  claim  as  my  invention,  is  my  improved  brake,  com- 
posed of  three  or  any  greater  number  of  plates  or  disks,  arranged  side  by_ 
side,  and  on  a  shaft,  and  having  some  one  or  more  of  them  connected 
with  the  shaft,  so  as  to  be  revolved  by  it,  and  the  others  held  stationary, 
so  as  not  to  be  revolved,  and  the  whole,  except  one  of  the  outer  ones, 
made  to  slide  endwise  on  the  shaft,  and  combined  with  an  apparatus  or 
means  of  pressing  them  towards  and  against  one  another,  substantially 
as  specified. 

I  also  claim  the  combination  of  the  cross-rods,  D,  D,  with  their  friction 
plates  and  axle,  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  the  axle  in  case  of  fracture 
of  it,  as  specified. 

W.  MONTGOMERY. 

No.  9099. — Improvement  in  Processes  for  Defecating  Sugar.  I 

Having  thus  described  the  nature  of  our  improvements,  and  the  man- 
ner of  performing  the  same,  we  would  have  it  understood  that  we  do  not 
confine  ourselves  to  the  details  as  herein  given,  nor  to  the  phosphates 
mentioned,  as  others  may  be  substituted.  What  we  claim  is  the  use  of 
aluminate  of  lime,  in  combination  with  the  super-phosphate  of  alumina, 
or  of  lime,  or  with  the  phosphoric  acid,  for  clarifying  cane  juice  or  sirups, 
as  set  forth.  But  we  disclaim  the  use  of  phosphoric  acid,  except  in  com- 
bination with  the  above-named  basis. 

JOHN  OXLAND, 
ROBERT  OXLAND. 

No.  9100. — Improv€m£7its  in  Cutttr  Heads  for  Planing. 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  our  improved  elliptical  reducing  and  planing  instrument,  composed  of 
obliquely  acting  cutters,  secured  to  an  elliptical  plate  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  periphery  of  the  said  plale  will  gauge  the  depth  of  the  action  of 
the  cutters,  and  also  serve  to  hold  down  the  material  operated  upon,  sub- 
stantially as  herein  set  forth. 

JAS.  M.  PATTON. 
WM.  F.  FERGUS. 

No.  910L — Improvement  in  Cordage  Machines. 

Having  thus  described  the  construction  and  operation  of  my  machine, 
what  I  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  use  of  grooved 
scrolls,  (G,  G,  G,)  and  their  combination  with  pinions,  (c,  c,)  and  grooved 
ro  lers,  (rf,  rf,)  and  friction  rollers  (A,  A,)  or  equivalents  for  such  friction 
rollers,  to  create  a  regular  feed  motion  and  equality  of  strain  whilst  lay- 
ing or  forming  in  a  rope,  twine,  or  cordage  machine;  the  whole  being 
constructed  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  substantially  the  same  as 
described. 

JOHN  W.  PEER. 
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No.  9102. — Improvement  in  Double  Acting  Doors. 

What  I  claim  as  ray  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  manner,  substantially  os  herein  described,  of  arranging  vertical  and 
horizontal  adjustable  slats,  C,  C,  C,  C\  and  J,  J,  along  the  front,  top, 
and  back  edges,  a,  b,  c,  of  the  door,  B,  for  tha  purpose  of  allowing  the 
door  being  opened  in  either  direction,  in  or  out;  said  slats  beiug  made  to 
operate  in  the  manner  herein  specified  by  means  of  the  door,  B.  levers,  D, 
D,  or  their  equivalents,  1,  A,^',  and  springs,  G,  G,  G^,  G",  and  j;  the 
whole  being  constructed  and  arranged  in  the  manner  herein  set  forth. 

WILLIAM  RIPPON. 

No.  9103. — Improved  mode  of  Grinding  Puppet  Valves  whilst  the  En- 
gine is  in  motion. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,' 
is  the  valve  provided  with  spindles,  free  to  turn  on  their  lifters,  in  com- 
bination with  mechanical  devices,  substantially  such  as  are  herein  de- 
scribed, which  rotate  said  valves  when  down  on  their  scats,  but  do  not 
act  on  said  valves  when  rising  or  falling;  the  whole  acting  substantially 
in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  described. 

ENDS  ROGERS. 

No.  9104. — Improvement  in  Machines  for  Rubbing  Stone, 

We  are  aware  that  stationary  or  fixed  wheels  have  been  placed  in  the 
■centre  of  stone  rubbing  machines,  with  cranked  pinions  revolving  on 
their  own  axis,  and  around  the  said  fixed  wheels,  as  a  common  centre; 
therefore  we  do  not  wish  or  intend  to  claim  the  arrangement  of  station- 
ary or  fixed  wheels,  around  which  pinions  revolve,  to  give  motion  to  the 
arms  and  rubbers.  But  what  we  do  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire 
to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  arrangement  of  a  revolving  centre  driving 
wheel,  with  a  series  of  stationary  crank  shaft  pinions,  revolving  on  their 
own  axes,  whether  in  combination  with  the  cranks,/,  or  stationary  pins, 
so  constructed  and  arranged  upon  a  radial  line  as  to  give  the  arms  and 
rubbers  a  rotary  or  compound  elliptic  rotary  motion,  for  the  purposes  herein 
shown  and  set  forth. 

PLKASANT  E.  ROYSE. 
IRA  REYNOLDS. 

No.   9\05.— Improved  Combination  of   Cutters  for    Threading   Wood 

Screws,  ^'c. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  method,  substantially  as  herein  specified,  of  cutting  away  the  mass 
of  the  metal  to  form  the  thread,  by  means  of  a  burr-cutter,  in  combina- 
tion with  the  method,  substantially  as  specified,  of  finishing  and  smooth- 
ing the  threads  by  means  of  the  chaser,  as  set  forth. 

THOS.  J.  SLOAN. 

No.  9106. — Improvement  in  the  Thermostat  for  Regulating  Heat. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent 
is  the  applicaiiou  of  the  physical  principle  of  the  expansion  and  contrac- 
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tion  of  substances  by  varying  degrees  of  heat,  to  regulate  and  control  a 
mechanism  applied  to  operate  a  damper,  register,  valve,  ventilator,  or 
other  equivalent  device,  which  mechanism  is  actuated  or  propelled  by 
some  independent  motor,  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose 
specified.  r    i^ 

THOS.  J.  SLOAN. 
No.  9107. — Improvement  in  Pneumatic  Spring, . 

Having  thus  described  my  improvements,  I  s^iall  state  my  claim  as 
follows:  What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  have  secured  to  me 
by  letters  patent,  in  an  ?iir  car  spring,  in  which  the  piston  operates  upon 
the  disk  of  rubber,  or  other  elastic  substance,  which  forms  one  side  of 
the  air  chamber,  is  the  combination  of  the  movable  diaphragm,  construc- 
ted of  the  pieces,/,/,  &c.,  operating  substantially  as  herein-above  de- 
scribed, with  the  rings,  h,  placed  loosely  on  the  same,  for  the  purpose 
herein  above  set  forth. 

ELIJAH  WARE. 

No.  9108. — Improvement  in  Planing  Machines. 

Having  thus  described  my  improvements,  what  I  specifically  claim 
therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  a  reducing  plane, 
composed  of  a  series  of  oblique  irons,  arranged  substantially  as  herein 
set  forth.  ' 

I  also  claim  the  combination  of  the  before-claimed  reducing  cutters 
with  smoothing  cutters,  arranged  substantially  as  herein  set  forth. 

WM.  WATSON. 

No.  9109. — Improvement  in  Railroad  Car  Brakes. 

What  is  claimed  by  us  is  to  so  combine  the  brakes  of  the  two  trucks 
with  the  operative  windlasses,  or  their  equivalents,  at  both  ends  of  the 
car,  by  means  of  the  vibrating  lever,  A»,or  its  equivalent  or  mechanism, 
essentially  as  specified,  as  to  enable  the  brakeman,  by  operating  either  of 
the  windlasses,  to  simultaneously  apply  the  brakes  of  both  trucks,  or 
bring  or  force  them  against  their  respective  wheels,  and  whether  he  be 
at  the  forward  or. rear  end  of  the  car. 

A.  G.  BACHELDER. 
^  LAFAYETTE  F.  THOMPSON. 

No.  9110. — Improved  Screw  Threading  Machine. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  a  fusee  threading  cutter  for  threading  screw  blanks,  substantially  as 
herein  set  forth. 

I  also  claim  the  arrangement  of  the  cutter  and  blank  in  such  manner 
that  the  adjacent  poriions  of  their  peripheries  shall  move  in  opposite  di- 
rections during  the  operation  of  threading,  so  that  the  metal  may  be  cut 
from  the  grooves  in  the  blank  from  the  bottom  outwards  to  allow  the 
chip  to  be  freely  disciiarged,  substantially  as  herein  set  forth. 
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I  alFo  claim  the  combination  of  the  vibrating  feeding  trough  anl 
screw-driver,  arranged  in  such  manner  that  when  the  driver  is  pushed 
forward  to  turn  a  blank  while  being  threaded,  an  unthreaded  blank  may- 
lie  in  the  trough  upon  the  driver,  ready  to  drop  into  place  before  it  the- 
instant  it  is  drawn  back  to  allow  the  previous  blank  to  be  wlhdrawn  from 
the  cutter. 

I  also  claim  the  combination  of  the  vibrating  arm,  or  its  equivalent, 
to  detach  the  head  of  a  threaded  blank  from  the  bit  of  the  screw-driver, 
with  a  discharging  punch,  or  its  equivalent,jo  eject  the  threaded  blank 
from  the  rest;  the  twp  thus  operating  insbring  the  discharge  of  one 
blank  before  another  is  presented. 

Lastly,  I  claim  a  sprine,  or  the  equivalent  thereof,  in  the  mandrel  of  the 
screwdriver,  substantially  as  herein  set  forth,  to  impart  to  the  bit  of  the 
screw-driver  a  slight  yielding  pressure  against  the  head  of  the  blank 
until  it  finds  and  enters  the  neck  thereof,  in  combination  with  the  lever 
and  cam,  which  afterwards  apply  to  the  driver  a  positive  motion  to  keep 
it  engaged  with  the  blank  whilelhe  latter  is  turned  to  be  threaded,  sub- 
stantially as  described. 

CULLEN  WHIPPLE. 
No.  ^\\\.— Improvements  in  Machines  for  Tonguing  Boards, 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  invention  in  tonguing,  what  I  claim, 
therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is,  in  combinatioti 
with  flaring  stock,  tubstantially  as  described,  the  arranging  of  a  series 
of  cutters  therein,  so  formed  as  to  take  the  shavings  from  the  sides  and 
shoulders  of  the  rebate,  substantially  as  described  ;  and  this  I  claim 
whether  said  cutters  have  a  double  or  single  graduation,  so  that  I  attain 
the  result  herein  set  forth,  by  substantially  the  arrangement  and  combi> 
nation  herein  described. 

SAMUEL  ALBRO. 

No.  9112.— /wjproycf/  Instrument  for  driving  Nails  in  different  places. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention  is  the  instrument  as  constructed  of  a 
combmaiion  of  a  tube,  A,  two  or  more  springs,  B,  B,  one  or  more  hold- 
ing points,  C,  C,  and  ramrod,  D,  and  made  to  operate  substantially  as 
herein-before  specified. 

SETH  P.  CARPENTER. 

No.  9113. — Improvements  in  Cast-iron  Caissons. 

Having  thus  described  my  invention,  what  I  claim  as  new,  and  desiro 
to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  method  of  bracing  rectangular  or  other 
shaped  metallic  boxes  by  means  of  the  diagonal  braces,  B,  and  rods,  E; 
the  braces  and  rods  being  arranged  in  the  manner  substantially  as  set 
ibrth.  ' 

JAS.  P.  DUFFEY. 
No.  9114. — Improvement  in  Threshing  Machines. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  my  invention,  what  I  claim 
therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  fecure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  manner 
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herein  described  of  constructing  skeleton  threshing  cylmders,  viz:  by 
boltine  or  welding  to  the  arms,  a,  which  are  attached  to  the  shaft,  rf,  any 
suitable  number  of  branches,  6,  which,  together  with  the  arms,  present 
their  edges  to  the  line  of  motion^  and  are  provided  wnh  serrated  ends^ 
substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  P^fP^^^^^p'jJ'^^^-  GILBERT. 

No.  Siil^.— Improvement  in  S/tingle  Machines. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  invention,  what  1  claim  therein  as 
new  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  so  combining  and  arranging 
the  riving  knife  and  the  shaving  knives  in  their  ways,  that  after  the 
shingle  has  been  separated,  or  nearly  so.  from  the  bolt,  it  will  be  earned 
forward  by  the  carriage  to  the  shaving  knives,  where  it  is  finished,  and 
so  that  the  riving  knife  shall  remain  stationary  until  the  shaving  knives 
have  taken  firm  hold  of  the  rived  shingle;  the  whole  being  operated  by 
the  means  substantially  as  herein  described. 

I  also  claim,  in  combination,  the  double  carnage— one  movmg  on  top 
or  over  the  other,  and  so  arranged  that  one  shall  feed  up  the  riven  shin- 
cle  to  the  knives,  and  the  other  shall  carry  back  the  bolt,  at  each  opera- 
Son  of  the  machine,  sufliciently  far  to  cut  off  one  shingle  therefrom;  the 
whole  being  operated  substantially  in  the  ™^"^|J^^'^'^^^^'^p^T^)  j^^ 

No.  ^\\<6.— Improvement  in  Railroad  Car  Brakes. 

What  I  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
method  of  raising  the  forked  or  cam  Iiook-end  of  the  jointed  bar,  B,  to  a 
horizontal  position  immediately  in  advance  of  the  pin,  C,  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  rubber  levers,  1),  so  that  it  will  act  upon  the  same  when 
\  forced  back,  and  enable  it  to  detach  itself  and  descend  to  an  inclined 
Dosition  when  it  is  desired  to  back  the  train  by  means  of  the  friction 
wheels,  1,  whose  shaft,  G,  moves  in  slots,  and  whose  peripheries  rest  on 
the  car-wheel  shaft  or  axle,  and  chain,  E,  attached  to  the  shaft  of  the 
friction  wheels,  and  passing  over  the  roller,  F,  above  the  jom^ed  bar  ta 
which  it  is  attached,  arranged  and  operated  as  herein  described,  whether 
said  jointed  bar,  B,  be  attached  to  the  sliding  bar  represented  or  io  Ih* 
ordinary  bumper  of  the  car.  JOS.  P.  MARTIN. 

o.  9117. — Improvement  in  Chums. 

I  am  aware  that  the  oscillating  churns  have  been  used  before;  therefore^ 
this  I  do  not  claim  ;  but  what  I  do  claim  as  my  improvement,  and  desire 
to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  mounting  the  churn-tub  or  barrel  composed 
of  two  sections,  I,  I,  and  containing  a  grate,  J,  at  their  juncture,  withm 
a  clasp  band,  united  to  pivoted  pendant  bars,  C,  C,  whereby  (through 
means  of  a  lever)  the  barrel  is  so  oj^erated  as  to  present  its  ends  upper- 
most, the  one  after  the  other,  by  which  the  milk  or  cream  is  earned  up 
by  one  section  and  allowed  to  descend  through  the  grate,  as  described. 

'  JOHN  McLaughlin. 
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No.  91X8.— Improvement  in  Shingle  Machines. 


^n^n!'"^  l^"'  ^""yf  escribed  my  invention,  what  I  claim  therein  as  new 
menfsTn  'oT  whi '/  f«^^«^^P«^«»^> '«  ^^^ing  the  double  STasel: 
Siro^sT^f  rmina  h  '!  «'«i'«"«!T>  «"d  the  other  adjustable,  for  the 
purpose  of  cutting  shingles  of  various  thicknesses  at  butt  and  rJintVith 
the  same  racks,  substantially  as  described.  ^  "^ 

^  ROBERT  L.  NOBLET. 

No.  9119. —Improvement  in  Benzole  Lights. 

^l  tjtV''^  '''^'."'  ^"^  ^"5^  particular  apparatus ;  but  what  f  do  claim  as 
:and  passing  air  through  the  same,  substantially  as  herein  set  fo?S     I  do 

HENRY  M.  PAINE. 

No.  9i20.—Jmprovement  in  Corn  Sfiellers: 

oLTthin  the  o^h/r  ««^.rP'''''^"'  respectively,  and  so  arranged  thS 

ployed  in  all  other  cjli'd.'ilrarcorn  '  hS     ''^ ''""  ""  *"'=''  "  """ 

WILLIAM  READING. 

^0- ^^^l—ImprmeTnerU  in  Cast-iron  Car  Wheela. 

^^'^tA^'^i:^U';i^:^,^^^^^      c.ai» .  „e. 

interlacing  one  another  and  ii,,,l..J.r       '■"*?'''''''* '=''''™'*  ""« 
hub,  subslnSally  ai  sj^cified  *  ""'  "^^T  ^''  "^  ""'  """  """^ 

HIRAM  H.  SCOVILLE. 
No.  ^I2i.— Improvement  in  Bedstead  Fastenings. 

the" t?,  'nc";'"a"'i'dete^^  'se'cur ^  "!  "^  '""""""•  "''='  '  <=>-■» 
«  f  1,^^^.'^  projecting  rectangularly  from  tangs    aHn  tinlL^       ? 

"rn'.r.^';.':i:iSta^.'^i^^^^^^ 

grain  of  the  ra  1  tenon  am  h.  mi  i,  T'-  *T''  ""^  '•'"*'«'  <"  bastard 
Iny  tendency^  be  drawS  ou?  Zt^bl  a^l' Vn'Th '".r'"'"'"*  '»  "=»'" 
<he.r  heads  [o  pre.nt  .hrrei{r„^'X"r\hffi^bL''„nh7C:L-/ 
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<5an  be  made  of  such  dimensions  that  a  pin  of  adequate  strength  can  be 
inserted  within  the  limits  of  an  ordinary  bedstead  tenon. 

J.  A.  SARGEANT. 

No.  9123. — Improvement  in  Alarm  Clocks, 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  combinatiortot  the  double  notched  cam,  I,  with  the  locking  ap- 
paratus, K  and  L,  with  their  appendages,  /,  m,  r,  w,  t,  J,  and  y, 
when  used  in  any  kind  of  time  pieces,  for  giving  alarms  at  the  time 
desired,  and  giving  more  than  one  alarm  with  07ice  winding ;  when  the 
whole  is  constructed,  arranged,  and  combined  substantially  as  herein 

'^^''"^'''^-  JONATHAN  S.  TURNER. 

No.  9\2A.--Improvement  in  Cotton  Presses. 

Having  thus  described  my  invention,  what  I  claim  therein  as  new, 
and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  arrangement  and  combination 
of  the  screws,  J,  JS  and  E,  with  the  top  and  bottom  cross-beams  of  the 
-  frame  and  the  cross  head  of  the  follower,  by  which  the  follower  and  the 
bed  plate  are  made  to  press  the  bale  from  top  and  bottom,  and  the  distance 
travelled  by  the  follower  towards  the  bedplate  is  three  times  that  of  the 
frame  (to  which  the  power  is  applied)  over  the  screw. 

Secondly.  I  claim  making  the  weight  of  the  press  an  auxiliary  power, 
by  resting  it  entirely  on  the  lower  screw,  E,  so  that  in  pressing  the  bale 
the  frame  is  travelling  down  the  screw  as  on  an  inclined  plane. 

®  J.  G.  WINGER. 

No.  9125. — Improvement  in  Seed  Planters. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  improved  seeding  app[ritus,and  the 
various  modes  I  contemplate  modifying  it,  as  required  by  law,  what  I 
claim  therein  as  new,  and  for  which  I  desire  to  secure  letters  patent,  is 
the  hooked  rod,  [r^y]  constructed  and  arranged  substantially  in  the  man- 
ner and  for  the  pufpose  set  forth. 

^^  JOSHUA  WOODWARD. 

.  No.  9126. — Improvement  in  Door  Locks. 

I  therefore  claim  the  combination  of  the  cover  plate  and  its  arbor  with 
the  slide  for  carrying  the  bit  plate,  and  a  contrivance  applied  to  the  said 
aibor,  and  made  to  actuate  the  said  slide  and  bit  plate,  all  constructed 
and  made  to  operate  together  substantially  as  hereinbefore  described. 

And  I  also  claim  the  improvement  termed  the  circular  arc  lip  in  its 
combination  with  the  cover  plate  and  the  tumblers,  and  the  key,  which 
does  not  revolve  with  the  cover  plate,  and  made  to  project  down  between 
the  bit  plate  recess  and  the  tumblers,  when  the  bit  plate  hole,  or  entrance 
of  the  cover  plate,  uncovers  the  bitt  plate  recess  either  in  whole  or  in 
part,  all  substantially  as  herein- before  explained. 
*^  '  MARCUS  R.  STEPHENSON. 
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No,  9127. — Improvement  in  Fire  Engines, 


What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent 
IS  the  mode  herein  described  of  drawing  the  resistance  towards  the  ful! 
crum  of  the  lever,  to  which  the  power  is  applied  through  its  entire 
descent ;  th,«reby  lengthening  the  long  arm  and  shortening  the  short 
arm  of  the  lever,  substantially  as  described. 

ORVILLIi  G.  ADKINS. 

No.  9128.— Improvement  in  Oar  Seats. 

Having  thus  described  my  improvements,  I  shall  state  my  claim  as 
follows:  what  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  betters 
patent,  is  a  car  seat,  to  the  bottom  of  which  are  jointed  a  back  and  leg 
support,  the  said  back  and  leg  support  being  placed  and  held  at  any 
^tlhL  °"^  by  arms,.t,  i,  fastened  to  the  side  arms,  m,  m,  in  any  de- 
sirable way,  as  above  set  forth.  '     »     »  / 

WM.  L.  BASS. 

No.  9129.^ Improvement  in  Ploughs. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent 

he  hpnH?n"f  n"??h'  "^ V^'.  ^!f "'  "^  ^P'^"S^  ^"h  '^'^^'  t°  'he  irons,  and 
the  bending  of  the  standard  towards  the  land,  and  having  its  line  of 

direction  parallel  with  that  of  the  land  side,  in  the  manner^and  for  the 
purposes  herein  set  forth. 

N.  BLATCHLEY. 
No.  9130.— Improvements  in  Machines  for  shaving  Shingles. 

shiS^wh"j['!!!^-^T'^'^'"5^  improved  machine  for  dressing  riven 
«n  ?i  ,L  K  ^'''"'  '^^'''"  ^'  "^^'  «"d  ^««i^e  to  secure  by  letters  pat- 
ent,  IS  the  combination  and  arrangement  of  the  yielding  knives  e  e  the 

c  and^he 'h^r  T'"^'  ''  <?,  the  roller,  b,  the  eLtic  Ld  F  '  he  plafe! 
herein  set  f^th.     '  '"^^^""^'^^^  »^  '^e  manner  and  for  the  purpose  as 

ABEL  BRAD  WAY. 

No  9\2U- Improvement  in  method  of  converting  Reciprocating  Rotaru 
into  Reciprocating  Rectilinear  Motion. 

or\tZV^^'V^^  "'""^  P""^y''  ^^^•"«'  «"^  ^'d««»  ^«r  the  purpose, 
hnt    "^  I  rj?  T'^  reciprocaiifg  into  rectilinear  reciprocating  motion  l     " 
but  what  1  do  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letter,  pat^ 
ent  ^slotting  or  forking  the  rods,  c,  c,  and  letting  their  two  sides,  aVa. 
into  grooves  6,6,  m  the  periphery  of  the  pulley,  and  connecting    he 

^^k  ^acVrod^'  '^  ''"^  ^'i^'"'"^^  ^"^(^>'  '^^ '^'  ''  whTcrcoSnect 
DiilL  «n/?h  °"  °PP2f,"«  «'^««>  and  pass  in  one  direcUon  round  th» 

and  iLses  in  ^n'''  ^  '  T "''^  ^"^'''!^  ''^  ^"^in  the  slot  orfork^ 
and  passes  m  he  opposite  direcuon  round  the  pulley,  for  the  purpose  of 
guiding  and  direcung  the  rods,  and  dispensing  with 'the  ways^^d^s 
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heads  ordinarily  made  use  of  for  this  purpose;  the  several  parts  operating 
substantially  as  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 

ALFRED  CARSON. 

No.  9132. — Improvement  in  Machines  for  dressing  S^one. 

What  1  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  T)y  letters  patent,  in 
the  within-described  machine  for  dressing  stone,  and  for  facing,  reed- 
ing, fluting,  and  cutting  mouldings  upon  stone,  is  the  operating  of  one  or 
more  chisels  or  tools  by  a  crank  or  cranks, or  their  equivalents,  which,  by 
their  continued  action  upon  said  tools,  thrust  or  force  them  against  the 
stone  or  other  material  to  be  worked,  substantially  as  described. 

ROBERT  EASTMAN. 

No.  9133. — Improvement  in  Cruppers  for  Harness. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  construction  of  a  crupper  as  herein  described,  by  means  of  which, 
in  taming  or  subduing  horses,  the  tail  of  the  horse  may  be  kept  in  a  de- 
sired position  without  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  the  painful  and  inju- 
rious operation  of  nicking,  or  pricking,  and  the  pulleys^  and  to  be  used 
for  the  same  purpose  when  riding  or  driving  the  horse. 

JOHN  J.  FLACK. 


No.  9134. — Improvement  in  Grain  and  Crrass  Harvesters. 

1  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent — 

First.  An  open  spaced  guard  finger,  with  an  inside  surfece  or  middle 
finger,  for  the  cutting  tooth  to  cut  against,  substantially  as  herein  de- 
scribed. 

Second.  I  claim  the  construction  of  a  clamp,  of  two  parts,  which  will 
hold  the  finger-bar  where  desired,  without  bolts  passing  through  the 
finger-bar,  arranged  as  herein  set  forth. 

Third.  I  claim  the  construction  of  a  mould-board,  with  two  upright 
posts,  which  posts  pass  through  proper  apertures  in  the  frame  of  the  ma- 
chine, and  are  free  to  move  up  or  down,  according  to  the  varying  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  sustain  the  mould  board  forward  of  the  cutter-bar  on 
an  angle  sufficient  to  move  the  mown  grass  which  maybe  forward  of  the 
finger-bar  to  the  inside  of  the  clamp,  substantially  as  herein  described. 

Fourth.  I  claim  the  arrangement  and  combination  of  a  right-angled 
stanchion,  made  of  wood  or  metal,  with  a  pivotal  motion  on  the  frame- 
work of  the  machine,  and  supporting  upon  its  upright  part  a  crooked 
lever,  made  of  wood  or  metal,  with  a  pivotal  motion  on  the  said 
stanchion,  to  which  lever  is  attached  a  rake.  By  the  combination  and 
operation  of  these  two  pivotal  motions  of  the  stanchion  and  lever  as  set 
forth,  a  direct  line  motion  may  be  given  to  the  rake  where  needed,  as 
also  a  circular  motion,  so  that  a  person  may  remove  the  grain  from  iho 
platform  in  bundles,  and  sit  er  stand  on  the  machine  near  the  driving- 
wheel,  as  herein  described. 

ELL\KIM  B.  FORBUSH. 
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No.  9\Z5.^ Improvement  in  Railroad  Car  Brakes. 

What  I  claim  as  of  my  invention  is  the  combination  of  the  sliding 
detached  lever,  R,  with  the  main  lever,  O,  and  the  connecting  rods  P 
U,  so  as  to  operate  essentially  in  manner  and  for  the  purpose  as  herein' 
oeiore  speciuecl. 

\  WILLIAM  HALL. 

No.  9l36.^T/nprovement  in  Rice  Hul'lers. 

I  do  not  claim  the  use  of  India  rubber  surfaces  for  hullin?  the  rice 
such  having  been  used  before.  But  what  I  do  claim  as  my  invention' 
and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  use  of  a  vulcanized  gum! 
elastic  or  rubber,  or  its  equivalent,  in  combination  with  a  stoneor 
otlier  equivalent  non-elastic  rubbing  surface,  for  hulling  rice,  substan- 
tially III  the  manner  herein  set  forth. 

I  also  claim  the  manner  of  constructing  the  rubber,  C,  of  three  sub- 
stances  of  different  qualities,  viz:  ihe  metallic  disk,  rf,  leather  disk,  e 
Jn^'f^'^KT?"^  ^^  ^^^.^Pfcha  Uisk,/,by  which  firmness,  elasticity 
and  durability  are  combined,  substantially  as  herein  described. 

CLARK  JACOBS. 


No.  9X37.— Improvement  in  Grass  Harvest 


crs. 


^^  What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 

First.  The  clearer,  as  above  described. 

And,  lastly    we  claim   the  coupling  the  wheel  (E)  to  the  shaft  11) 
with  universal  joint,  constructed  with  toggle  joint  arms,  (L,  L,)  to  admi 
IkM  '"''"^  "'^''°"'  .^e^  "^''^  gimble-ring  to  allow  of  a  iollinror 

ZTllZT/rT'  ^"^°"'  "^"'^'"S '''  ^^^^-^y  "^«^'^"'  ^hen  combined 
and  arranged  for  the  purpose  and  in  manner  above  described. 

JESSE  S.  LAKE. 
DAVID  LAKE. 

Nd.  9138.— Improvement  in  Grass  Harvesters. 

Hplfrl"^  ^^"'  fully  described  my  invention,  what  I  claim  as  new,  and 
desie  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  suspending  the  cutting  head  and 

fZl^l  ?h '^'  "''"^''^^  '^^'rJ'y  ^  ^^P«"««  ^^'h  front  wheels  by  con- 
J«mpin^f/h\  ""^  as  described,  and  attaching  the  cutting- head  lo  the 
hames  of  the  harness,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  herein  fully  set 

WILLIAM  MANNINa 

No.  9139. ^Improvement  in  Sewing  Machines. 

tn^^n!'//"'/^.'^^'''"^^^  ray  invention,  what  I  claim  as  new,  and  desire 
to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is—  uo^uo 

First.  The  stopping  or  prevention  of  the  operation  of  the  feed  sub- 

rvemlV/rom'fr '"^'"i'^'' r^"  '1'  thread  breaks,  or  I's  otherwse 
Drevemed  from  forming  a  loop,  by  attaching  the  siud,  q,  or  its  equivalent, 
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through  which  the  feed  lever,  U,  is  operated  upon  by  the  feeding  cam  to 
a  lever,  V,  the  said  lever,  V,  being  subject  to  be  operated  upon  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  withdraw  the  said  stud,  or  equivalent,  from  the  opera- 
lion  of  the  cam  by  a  sliding  piece,  W,  attached  to  the  picker,  /,  which 
drives  the  shuttle  forward  for  filling  the  said  sliding  piece,  requiring 
to  be  caught  and  moved  by  every  loop  to  prevent  iis  operation  on  the 
said  lever,  V. 

Second.  Sewing  or  making  the  back  stitch  by  folding  or  bending  the 
cloth  or  material  over  the  edge  of  a  guide-plate,  6,  or  any  other  suitable 
edge,  and  passing  each  loop  through  the  cloth  or  material  on  each  «ide 
of  the  said  bend,  and  each  succeeding  loop  through  in  advance  of  the 
preceding  one,  and  half  way  between  the  two  preceding  perforations,, 
srbstantially  as  herein  set  forth. 

CHARLES  MILLER.  — 


No.  9140. — Improvement  in  Grain  Separators. 

Having  thus  described  my  improvements  in  grain  separators  and 
cleaners,  what  I  claim  iher^^in  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  combination  of  the  adjustable  crank  for  vibrating  the 
separating  trough  with  the  adjustable  tracks  on  which  the  jumping  roller 
runs,  which  shakes  the  trough  up  and  down,  whereby  the  conveyance 
of  the  straw  may  be  accelerated  or  retarded  without  aflfecting  the  vertical 
shakingof  the  straw. 

I  also  claim  the  adjustable  angular  rails,  constructed  and  arranged  in 
the  separating  trough,  iu  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  herein  set 
forth. 

I  likewise  claim  the  method  herein  described  of  relieving  the  winnow- 
ing apparatus  of  a  portion  of  the  work  by  separating,  by  means  of  a  screen,. 
S,  arranged  substantially  as  herein  set  forth,  such  impurities  as  will  pass 
through  it  before  the  grain  is  delivered  to  the  winnowing  apparatus. 

CYRUS  ROBERTS. 

No.  9141. — Improvement  in  Railroad  Car  Brakes. 

What  we  claim  as  our  inTention,and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  arrangement,  substantially  as  set  forth,  of  the  levers,  K  and  Q,, 
rods,  R,  and  vertical  shaft,  I,  applied  to  each  truck  of  a  railroad  car,  in 
comt)ination  with  the  method  of  connecting  the  levers,  K,  by  means  of 
the  links,  L,  so  that  if  one  or  more  of  the  links  or  bars  should  break,  sa 
as  to  render  part  of  the  brakes  useless,  the  remainder  are  still  serviceable 
for  the  purposes  intended.  ' 

EBENEZER  ROSS. 
JOHN  HOUSTON. 

No.  9142. — Improvement  in  Machines  for  Rubbing  Stone. 

I  do  not  claim  the  separate  employment  of  a  rotary  rubber,  L,  and" 
blocking  tables,  M,  M,  as  such  are  in  common  use ;  nor  do  I  claim,  of 
itself,  giving  the  rubbers,  G,  G,  a  separate  motion,  in  addition  to  their 
revolving  one,  by  means  of  pinions,  H,  H,  gearing  into  a  fixed  wheel,  D, 
and  through  cranks  nnd  connecting  rods,  serving  to  operate  the  robbers. 
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as  such  has  before  been  done.  Cut  what  I  do  claim  as  my  invention, 
and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  combination  of  parts  herein 
specified  for  rubbing  and  polishing  marble  or  other  stone,  consisting  of 
rubbers,  G,  G,  having,  in  addition  to  their  revolving  travel  on  the  faces 
of  the  stones  being  rubbed  or  polished,  a  motion  in  and  out  from  the 
centre  shaft,  E,  not  in  a  radial,  but  in  a  winding,  twisting,  or  curvilinear 
direction,  produced  by  the  cranks,  I,  1,  and  rods,  J,  J,  and  F,  F,  as 
shown  and  set  forth;  the  said  rubbers,  G,  G,  being  held  in  clamps,  C, 
C,  so  hung  or  connected  thai  the  rubbers,  by  their  weight,  will  adjust 
themselves  to  the  stone,  without  rendering  it  necessary  to  pack  up  the 
latter,  and  for  the  further  advantages  specified. 

'  .  PLEASANT  E.  ROYSE. 

No.  9]  A3.— Improvement  in  Water  Pipes  of  Tuyeres. 

What  I  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  combina- 
tion of  the  pipe,  H,  with  the  circulating  pipe,  P,  V,  d,  so  connected  that 
H  may  be  removed  from  or  form  a  water-tight  joint  with  P,  V,  Q, 
whereby  I  am  enabled  to  blow  all  the  water  out  of  the  latter,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  shut  oflf  its  communication  wiih  the  cistern,  in  the  manner 
and  for  the  purposes  described. 

•       PETER  SWEENEY. 

*     No.  9144. — Improvement  in  Railroad  Car  Coupling. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  transverse  incline  bar,  F,  in  combination  with  the  coupling- pin, 
E,  and  link,  D,  the  pin  resting  on  the  incline  bar,  and  being  raised  clear 
of  the  link  by  passing  up  the  inclines  on  the  said  bar  as  it  (the  pin) 
moves  sideways,  substantially  as  herein  described. 

JAMES  TURNER. 

No.  9145. — Improvement  in  preparing  Zinc  from  the  Ores. 

Having  thus  fully  descril^ed  the  nature  of  my  invention  or  discovery, 
and  shown  the  method  in  which  it  may  be  accomplished,  what  I  claim 
therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  process  of 
manufacturing  metallic  zinc,  in  a  state  of  impalpable  powder,  by  the  cool- 
ing agency  of  steam,  substantially  in  the  manner  herein  set  forth. 

HENRY  W.  ADAMS. 

No.  9146. — Improvement  in  Machines  for  forming  Button  Backs. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  jointed  clamps,  (i,  t,  fig.  2,)  and  the  tongue,  (n,  figs.  I  and  3,)  to 
form  the  eye,  when  combined  with  the  slide,  (L,)  with  its  stationary  and 
movable  jaws,  (a  and  b,)  when  the  movable  jaw  and  slide  are  worked 
by  a  jointed  lever,  (as  c,  c*,)  to  feed  the  wire,  when  they  are  con- 
atnicted  and  made  to  operate  substantially  as  herein  described. 

I  also  claim  the  die  for  punching  and  forming  the  button  back,  com- 
posed of  the  punch,  (S,)  and  bed,  (Q..)  when  combined  with  the  slide, 
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f>,;>,;and  feeding  cylinder,  (P,)  when  constructed  and  operated  sub- 
stantially as  herein  described. 

I  also  claim  the  jointed  fingers,  (u  and  w,;  for  receiving  the  formed 
and  punched  back,  and  conveymg  it  to,  and  placing  it  on,  the  eye,  when 
combined  with  the  setting  or  riveting  punch,  (U,)  when  they  are  con- 
structed,  combined,  and  arranged  and  made  to  operate  substantially  as 
herein  described.  .  . 

JAMES  C.  COOKE. 

No.  9\i1  .—Improvement  in  Saws  for  Sawing  Stone. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
in  the  making  of  blades  for  cutting  stones,  is  the  employment  of  lead,  or 
us  equivalent,  between  and  in  combination  with  the  hard  metal  sides 
substantially  as  specified.  "  * 

ALBERT  EAMES. 
No.  9iiS.— Improved  Churn  and  Butter  Worker. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 

First.  The  combination,  in  a  cylindrical  or  tub  chuirn,  of  floats,  or 
paddles,  attached  to  a  revolving  axis,  with  stationary  posts  standing  near 
the  axis  of  the  churn,  combined  and  operating  in  the  manner  and  for 
the  purpose  above  specified. 

Second.  The  combination  of  dashers,  or  paddles,  broad  at  their  ends  ~ 
with  posts  small  at  each  end  and  large  in  their  middle  portions,  com-' 
billed  and  operating  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  above  specified 

ORSAMUS  R.  FYLER.' 

No.  9H9.— Improvement  in  Fastenings  for  Harness. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  invention  or  improvement,  I  wish  it 
to  be  understood  that  I  do  not  claim,  in  general  terms,  the  use  of  a 
crooked  lever  and  ring,  for  these  have  been  applied  before  to  this  pur- 
pose; but  I  do  claim  as  new»  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  the 
use  of  this  peculiar  kind  of  crooked  lever,  or  hook,  described  above,  in 
which  the  fulcrum  and  centre  of  motion  are  nt  the  short  end,  and  the 
point  of  resistance  at  the  curve  and  in  a  straight  line  with  the  fulcrum 
and  other  end,  thereby  effecting  the  desired  object  within   itself,  and 
without  the  combined  aid  of  plate,  spring,  rivet,  or  other  fixture,  whether — 
the  same  be  applied  to  the  fastening  of  hamcs,  as  described  above,  or  to 
connecting  the  ends  of  chains,  as  in  the  case  of  the  chains  usually  fast- 
ened  across  the  middle  of  wagon  bodies,  or  to  any  similar  purpose. 

THOMAS  HENDERSON. 

^0,  9\b^.— Improvement  in  Duplex  Escapements. 

I  do  not  claim  any  of  the  parts  herein  described  or  shown,  nor  do  I 

claim  the  duplex  escapement  shown  in  fig.  5.     But  what  I  do  claim  as 

new,  and  of  my  own  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent  of 

the  United  States,  is  the  construction  and  arrangement  of  the  escapement 

17 — m 
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wheel,  3,  with  three  points,  4,  and  pins,  5,  to  take  the  arm,  7,  on  the 
balance  axis;  the  whole  being  constructed  and  operating  substantially 

as  described  and  showo. 

,  .  CHAS.  E.  JACOT. 

No.  9151. — Improvement  in  Seed  Planters, 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  combination  of  a  series  of  stationary  combs,  secured  to  the  bottom 
of  the  hopper  near  the  orifices  through  which  the  grain  is  discharged, 
with  a  corresponding  series  of  rotating  teeth  secured  to  a  cylinder,  or 
roller,  that  revolves  within  the  hopper,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  pur- 
poses herein  set  forth.  j^ 

I  also  claim  the  combination  ofthe  cross  bar,  Y,  and  its  links  and 
levers,  with  the  draught  bars  of  the  shares,  whereby  the  whole  series  of 
shares  can,  at  will,  be  raised  and  depressed  while  the  machine  is  in 
motion,  and  the  weight  ofthe  whole  machine  is  brought  to  bear  upon 
any  tooth  that  may  tend  to  run  out  in  consequence  of  meeting  with  hard 
soil,  while,  at  the  same  lime,  an  even  depth  of  furrow  is  maintained  by 
the  wheels,  and  the  weight  of  the  frame  taken  off  the  shares,  except  when 
some  one  of  them  tends  to  run  out,  as  herein  set  forth.  Bui  I  make  no 
claim  to  any  arrangement  of  mechanism  for  holding  the  teeth  or  shares 
in  the  ground  when  the  pressing  bar  acts  upon  the  teeth  through  the 
medium  of  springs. 

ADAM  KRABER. 

No.  9162. — Improvement  in  Soaps. 

What  I  therefore  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  patent,  is  the  combi* 
nation  of  ammonia,  or  carbonate  of  ammonia,  with  kaolin,  or  other  equiv- 
alent aluminous  minerals,  in  the  composition  of  a  soap,  substantially  as 
herein  set  forth. 

\VM.  McCORD. 

No.  9153. — Improvement  in  Railroad  Track  Clearer. 

I  do  not  claim  the  grapples.  C,  C,  which^are  attached  to  the  engine 
car,  or  carriage,  and  embrace  the  top  flange  of  the  rail;  but  what  1  do 
claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  keeping  the  said  grapples, 
C,  C,  closed  upon  the  flange  ofthe  rail  by  the  collar,  U,  which  drops  over 
their  joints,  and  opening  the  same  by  chains,  or  their  equivalents,  attached 
to  the  said  collar  and  to  the  grapples,  under  the  control  of  a  per.son  on 
the  engine  car,  or  carriage;  said  chains,  or  equivalents  lifting  the  collar 
so  as  to  leave  the  grapples  free,  and  then  opening  them,  substantially  as 
herein  set  forth. 

.SIMEON  MINKLER. 

No.  9154. — Improved  Block  for  Stretching  Coats. 

Having  now  described  my  invention,  I  will  proceed  to  state  what  I 
claim, and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent: 
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What  I  claim  is  the  use  of  the  seamless  coat  stretcher  madp  in  t«,^ 

f.«  of  the  ,wo  halves,  i„  comb.nauSn  tU^ZUXZ'j:!;;  Ls  Zt 

SAMUEL  M.  PERKINS. 
No.  9155.— Improvement  in  Railroad  Car  ^ats. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention  is  to  so  combine  the  back   D  wirh  ♦»,« 

liofcht'rfT„„"l"""S;''*  ""f  '■"^^i'''«  by  means  of  two  series  of 
noicnes,  rf,  rf,  and  e,  e,  <tc.,  and  Iwo  seis  of  studs,  A,or  eouivalenr,  th. 

:n;c.fi;i"""^^'  "^  ^p,^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^--^^  idit  0';.!': 

And  in  combination  with  the  back,  made  to  raise  and  bp  inclined  hv 
rkT/S  !,^^^r ••?"/.-    ^^P-fied,    I  claim  the   inVprovemet  Jf 
fr.  ^  !    .^  bar,E,  F,  w,th  a  rack  or  racks  of  teeth,  or  succe«^sion  of 
s^c-fie'd.'^  ''  "^  '".''^  P'"'  ^  '\  «' '"  '-"»«r  «"d  f-  the  puTpTse  as 

SAMUEL  M.  PERRY. 
No.  9{5^.— Improvement  in  Mortising  Machines. 

IpnJrc'l!  ""'f'""  \'  ""^  invention,  and  desire  to  have  secured  to  me  bv 
letters  patent,  is  the  method  I  employ  of  turning  the  mandrel  rG^fh«^ 
contains  the  mortising  chisel,  by  means  of  the  coflar,  (.    on  the  mandre 

(1''K'^  d'-pi  L'Tltr'  fi''^  ^^'^^-'^'^'"^  piece,'    li,)"fr;crnrf; 
rn     ,■       1     P  nion,  (13,)  all  in  combination  for  the  purpose  heretofore 
mentioned  and  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  specifications^    ^        heretofore^ 

WILLIAM  C.  SHAW. 
No.  9157. — Improvement  in  Lamps. 

What  I  claim  as  my  improvement  is  the  open  slide  tube  E  as  com 
atrsuCnt!  Ii:?s^^  reservoir  of  a  lamp,  contracted  nM  mad^  to  Tpet 
main^a  n  thp  ni[  .  described,  the  ob  ect  of  such  tube  being  not  only  to 
maintain  the  oil  at  a  constant  level  around  the  wick,  but  to  enable  a  ner. 
son  to  regulate  the  heightof  such  level  at  pleasure.  ^' 

CHARLES  SIEDHOF. 

No.   9l58.-Improvement  in   Graduated  Cutters  for   Cloth  and  other 
•  Substances. 

i,  ^^^^  ^  f'^'''"  ''^  ^^  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent 
18  the  employment  of  acutterand  bed,  or  their  equivalents,  ml3^  Id^l 
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able  in  relation  to  each  oihei  in  the  direction  of  the  cutting  edge,  for  the 
pur|)ose  of  varying  the  length  of  the  cut,  substantially  in  the  manner 

herein  described. 

,  HALSEY  D.  WALCOTT. 

No.  9159. — Improvsment  in  Cmnpounda  for  Uniting  Steel  end  Iron. 

I  wish  it  understood  that  I  do  not  claim  the  use  of  crude  borax,  either 
pulverized  or  not,  for  the  union  of  metals,  as  this  has  been  used  for  the 
purpose  by  others;  but  it  does  not  insure  a  perfect  union,  and  cannot  be 
relied  upon  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  and  great  loss  of  time  and  ma- 
terial often  occurs,  as  well  as  a  ready  separation  ot  the  two,  even  after  a 
seen)ing  union,  and  the  particular  work  seems  complete  and  ready  for 
the  use  intended.  But  what  I  do  claim  as  my  invention  or  discovery, 
and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  mode  and  manner  of  calcin- 
ing'and  preparing  the  crude  borax,  and  compounding  the  same  after- 
wards with  the  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  in  the  proportions  above  set 
forth  and  described,  and  the  mode  of  applying  or  using  it,  or  any  other 
suhslantiallv  the  same  and  which  will  produce  the  intended  effect 

^  B.  C.  LEAVITT. 

No.  9160. — Improvement  in  Brooms. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 

is — 

First.  Securing  the  material  of  the  broom  by  means  of  a  clasp,  having 
its  jaws  hinged  at  the  extremities,  E,  and  fastened  together  at  the  socket, 
B,  or  some  equivalent  device,  substantially  as  herein  set  forth. 

Second.  A  spring,  or  springs,  whether  placed,  as  herein  described,  in- 
side  of  the  brush  or  material  composing  the  broom,  or  otherwise,  so  as 
to  operate  in  substantially  the  same  manner. 

Third.  The  cross  fastened  to  the  spri^ig  with  spurs,  or  otherwise,  »n 
conibinaiion  with  the  hoop,  to  hold  the  brush  or  other  material  in  its 
proper  place,  as  described. 
*^  CYRUS  T.  MOOREl. 

i 

No.  9161. — Improvement  in  Railroad  Car  Seats. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  invention,  what  I  claim  therein  as  new, 
and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is,  in  combination  with  a  permanent 
seat  or  seats,  a  divided  back,  which  is  so  constructed  that  oi»e  p^rt 
thereof  shall  swing  around  one  end  of  the  seat  and  the  other  part  around 
the  other  end  thereof,  the  back  retaining  always  its  upright  position  ; 
by  which  arrangement  the  two  parts  of  the  back  may  be  entirely  re- 
versed, or  they  may  be  left  tete  a  teie,  substantially  as  herein  described. 

CHARLES  P.  BAILEY. 

No.  9162. — Improvement  in  Looms  for  Weaving  Figurea  Fabrics. 

I  do  not  claim  the  application  of  the  above-named  levers  to  the  trap  or 
<not  boards  of  the  jacquard  loom  ;  but  what  1  do  claim  therein  as  new, 
*lid  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is — 
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First.  The  opening,  or  raising  and  depressing  the  harness,  by  means 
of  levers  or  bars,  oscillating  about  a  fixed  point  or  points,  in  conneiioQ 
with  hooks,  or  their  equivalents,  which  catch  upon  these  levers  or  bars, 
and  which  constitute  a  part  of  the  connexions  between  the  top  and  bot- 
tom jack-levers,  cords,  or  other  devices,  for  raising  aud  drawing  down 
the  harness,  thus  raising  or  depressing  the  heddles  in  a  greiteror  less 
degree,  according  as  they  are  more  or  less  distant  from  the/e^,  or  cloth- 
making  point;  the  motions  of  the  harness  all  commencing  aud  ending  at 
the  same  time,  as  herein  substantially  descri^'cd. 

I  also  claim  the  method,  as  described,  of  arranging  and  combining 
the  parts  for  moving  the  figuring  chain,  or  cylinder,  with  the  other 
parts  of  the  machine,  so  as  to  carry  the  said  chain,  or  cylinder,  back  as 
well  as  forward,  as  the  machine  is  made  to  move  backward  and  for- 
ward. 

C.  W.  BLANCHARD. 

No.  9163. — Improvem£nt  in  Pressure  Gauges. 

Having  now  described  my  invention,  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that 
I  claim  the  application  of  curved  or  twisted  tubes,  whose  transverse  sec- 
tion differs  from  a  circular  form,  for  the  construction  of  instrutnenis  for 
measuring,  indicating,  and  regulating  the  pressure  and  temperature  of 
fluids,  substantially  us  above  described. 

EUGENE  BOURDON. 

No.  9164. — Improvement  in  Dumping  Wagons. 

Having  thus  described  my  improved  dumping  wagon,  what  I  claim 
therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  arrangement 
of  the  body  on  a  fixed  roller  fulcrum,  on  the  frame  of  the  running  gear, 
in  such  manner  that  by  a  slight  amount  of  f)rce  the  body  can  be  turned 
to  give  its  under  sid^',  which  rests  on  the  roller,  either  a  forward  or  back- 
ward inclination,  to  cause  the  weight  of  its  1  tad  to  tend  to  hold  it  for- 
ward or  back,  as  it  is  required  to  carry  or  to  dump  the  same,  substantially 
as  herein  set  forth. 

THOMAS  CASTOR. 
'        No.  91Q5. —Improned  Tally  Board. 

What  I  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
manner  of  tallying  or  keeping  an  account  of  articles  as  they  are  delivered 
or  moved,  by  means  of  screw  rods,  B,  having  nuts,  E,  upon  them,  said 
nuts  being  placed  over  graduated  spaces,  F,  which  indicate  the  distance 
the  nuts  have  moved,  or  give  the  number  of  turns  or  half  turns  of  the 
rods  ;  the  rods,  nuts,  and  spaces  being  arranged  as  shown  and  described, 
or  in  any  other  manner  substantially  the  same. 

FRANCIS  N.  CLARKE. 

No.  9166. — Improvement  in  Citing  Stereotype  Plates. 

^    What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
IS  the  manner  of  casting  stereotype  plates  by  the  application  of  pressure 
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upon  the  surface  of  the  melted  metal  in  the  inner  kettle,  which  pressure 
^rces  the  metal,  while  fluid,  through  a  tube  and  upon  the  mould— the 
face  of  the  mould  being  turned  down  to  receive  the  metal  making  the 
casting;  the  whole  acting  substantially  in  the  manner  and  upon  the  prin- 
ciples set  forth  and  described  in  the  above  specification. 

HOBART  P.  COOK. 

No.  9167. — Improvement  in  Compositions  for  Preserving  Butter. 

"What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is"  the  preservation  of  fresh  butter  for  any  length  of  time,  as  herein  de-' 
scribed,  using  for  that  purpose  the  aforesaid  chemical  compound,  or  its 
equivalent,  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 

LS.  De  corn. 

No.  ^\^.— Improvement  in  Looms  for  Weaving  Figured  Fabrics. 

* 

What  we  claim  as  constituting  our  inventions,  and  which  we  desire 
to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  following,  viz: 

First.  The  star  movers,  whether  they  be  arranged  to  slide  instead  of 
the  star  wheel,  or  otherwise,  and  neutral  surface,  in  combination  with 
the  star  wheel,  (sliding  or  otherwise,)  arranged  substaniiaily  in  the  man- 
ner and  for  the  purpose  herein  specified.  * 

Second.  We  claim  the  pins  or  pattern  plates,  or  their  equivalents,  in 
combination  with  the  diamond-shaped  projection  or  four  sided  inclined 
plane,  lever,  and  star  wheel,  arranged  substantially  as  described,  lor  the 
purpisei  herein  specified 

Third.  We  claim  the  guide,  N,  in  combination  with  star-movers  and 
star  wheel,  as  described.  >, 

Fourth.  We  claim  the  combination  formed  by  the  mechanism  herein 
described,  for  giving  a  positive  and  correct  motion  to  the  jacqnard  card 
cylinder— that  is  to  say,  tFiestar  mover,  star-wheel, and  connecting  arms, 
H»,  with  mitre  wheels,  or  their  equivalents,  as  herein  fully  made  known; 
and  the  above  mechanism  is  also  intended  to  be  applied  to  other  de- 
scription of  looms,  where  lags  and  other  similar  devices  are  used,  instead 
of  the  cards,  as  on  barrel  and  other  similar  looms;  therefore  the  claim  is 
not  limited  to  the  turning  of  a  jacquard  card  cylinder. 

SAMUEL  ECCLES. 
JAMES  ECCLES. 

No.  9l69.-^Improvement  in  adjusting  the  Ctmsers  in  Screw- Cutting 

tStfjcks. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  invention,  I  do  not  claim  the  index. 
But  what  I  do  claim  is  the  adjustable  band,  "rf,"  figure  4,  and  d,  d, 
figure  5,  on  which  the  index  is  lettered,  for  adjusting  the  index  to  the 
chasers,  the  same  being  adjustable  to  the  wear  of  the  chasers  or  chasers 
of  different  lengths,  and  in  combination  with  suitable  apparatus  for 
causing  said  chasers  to  approach  and  recede  from  a  common  centre  lor 
the  purposes  stated. 

And  1  also  claim  the  shaft,  **/,"  as  shown  in  figures  2  and  4,  and 
pinion,  "  H,"  figure  2,  lu  combination  with  pinions,  G,G,  G,  G,  figure  2, 
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and  the  bevel  gear  wheel,  E,  figure  3,  at  the  outer  end  of  which  shaft  is 
attached  a  crank  to  drive  the  bevel  gear-wheel,  E,  figure  3,  as  hereia 
before  set  forth  and  described,  and  for  the  purposes  stated. 

M.  C.  GARDNER. 

No.  9170. — Improvement  in  Scales  for  Weighing. 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desiro  to  secure  hy  letters  patent, 
is  the  -making  of  the  weighing  beam  of  platform  or  other  balances  or 
scales  with  two  graduated  arms,  extending  in  opposite  directions  from 
the  fulcrum  of  said  beam,  and  applying  one  or  more  movable  weights  or 
peas  to  each  of  them;  the  divisions  on  one  arm  indicating  the  larger 
divisions  of  weisiht,  and  those  on  the  other  any  subdivisions  or  frac- 
tions of  the  larger  that  may  be  desired,  substantially  as  herein  set  forth 
and  described. 

WM.  P.  GOOLMAN. 
WILLIAM  H0LTSECLAW,Jr. 

No.  9171. — Improvement  in  Jacquard  Looms. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is — 

First.  Connecting  the  knot  and  trap  boards  with,  and  operating  thera 
by,  levers  arranged  substantially  as  herein  described,  so  that  the  second 
row  of  heddles  or  harness  shall  fall  and  rise  so  much  farther  than  the 
first,  and  the  third  than  the  second,  and  so  on  through  the  entire  series 
of  heddles  or  harness,  that  as  the  warp  is  sprung,  the  threads  in  the  t-anie 
shed  from  each  row  of  heddles,  whether  front,  middle,  or  back,  and 
whether  sprung  in  the  top  or  bottom  shed,  all  lie  substantially  in  the 
same  plane. 

Second.  The  apparatus  which  inserts  and  draws  the  wires  to  form  the 
pile,  constructed  and  operated  substantially  as  described. 

Third.  The  devices  for  locking  and  unlocking  the  beam  or  beams 
containing  the  warp,  substantially  as  described. 

JOHN  GOULDING. 

No.  9172. — Improvement  in  Ox  Yokes. 

I  do  not  claim  the  slides,  independently  of  their  connexion,  as  they 
have  been  previously  used.  But  having  thus  described  the  nature  of  my 
invention,  what  I  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  connecting  of  the  slides,  B,  B,  in  which  the  bows  are  secured  by 
means  of  the  chains,  E,  E,  and  rods,  G,  G,  the  chains  passing  over  the 
pulleys,  F,  F,  by  which  neither  of  the  slides  nor  bows  can  be  moved 
laterally  without  communicating  a  corresponding  opposite  motion  to  the 
other,  thus  keeping  the  oxen  at  all  times  at  equal  distances  from  the 
centre  of  the  yoke  ;  the  chains,  rods,  and  pulley  being  arranged  as 
shown  and  described,  or  in  any  other  manner  substantially  the  same. 

EZRA  HOUGH. 


* 
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What  I  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  shoe  formed 
with  two  plates,  between  which  a  sheet  of  vulcanized  rubber,  or  other 
elastic  substance,  is  interposed,  in  the  maijner  and  for  the  purpose  herein 
set  forth. 

JOHN  O.  JONES. 
No.  9174. — Improvement  in  Scythe  Fastenings. 

Now  I  would  remark,  that  I  do  not  claim  the  invention  of  confining 
the  shank  to  the  snath  by  fastening  contrivances,  applied  both  to  the 
heel  and  toe  of  the  scythe,  particularly  when  the  fastening  contrivance 
of  the  toe  is  made  to  press  against  the  toe  in  a  direction  toioards  the  heel 
of  the  scythe,  as  under  such  circumstances  the  variation  of  the  angle  of 
the  blade  and  snath  is  generally  limited  to  certain  fixed  positions.  But 
what  I  do  claim  as  my  improvement  is  to  make  the  fastening  bolt  of 
the  tee  act  against  the  side  of  the  toe,  or  laterally  against  the  shank  in 
combination  with  making  it,  or  the  bolt  and  shank  with  the  peculiar 
curved  projection,  d,  and  recess,  e,  and  the  flattened  faced  stirrup,  G,  or 
confining  contrivance  of  the  heel  of  the  shank,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  lateral 
position  of  the  heel  being  changed  or  varied  as  specified,  whereby  the 
angle  of  the  shank  part  of  the  snath  and  of  the  blade  may  not  only  be 
varied  to  any  extent  within  certain  limits,  but  the  toe  of  the  shank  as 
usually  made,  confined  down  by  other  means  than  that  which  operates 
to  secure  the  shank  (at  lis  heel)  to  the  snath. 

ALPHEUS  KIMBALL. 

No.  9175.— Improvement  in  Processes  for  making  Illuminating  Gas. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  process  of  manufacturing  illuminating  gas,  substantially  as  herein 
set  forth,  viz:  the  process  of  feeding  into  heated  retorts,  charged  with 
biiuminous  coal,  either  oil,  coal,  tar,  resin,  asphaltum,or  any  other  bitu- 
minous or  carbonaceous  substances,  separately  or  mixed,  an.l  reduced  to 
a  fluid  stale,  nnd  decomposing  the  same  in  the  same  retort,  and  by  the 
use  of  the  same  heat,  in  conjunction  with  the  distillation  of  the  coal,  in 
the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  substantially  as  herein  described. 

HENRY  W.  ADAMS. 

r 

No.  9176. — Improvement  in  Double  Gates. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
18  the  arrangement  of  the  forked  rods,  A,  A,  or  their  equivalents,  in  com- 
bination With  the  inclined  track,  e,  and  roller,  /,  for  the  purpose  of 
causing  the  gate  always  to  swing  in  the  direction /rom  the  rider,  sub- 
stantially as  herein  set  forth. 

I  also  claim  the  combination  of  the  latch,  ^,  catch, /,  and  pin,  r,  or 
their  equivalents,  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  herein 
«et  forth.  ^    ^ 

J.  S.  BROWN. 
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What  1  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  employment  in  type  casting  machines  of  an  adjustable  valve,  sub- 
stantially in  the  manner  described. 

WM.  P.  BARR. 

No.  9178. — Improvement  in  Cider  Mills, 

Having  thus  described  the  nature  and  operation  of  my  invention,  I 
will  now  state  what  I  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent: 
I  claim  the  employment  of  the  revolving  crushing  cylinder  or  roHer,  F, 
with  grooves  cut  in  its  periphery,  the  movable  feeding  slats  or  radial 
cogs,  j,  the  eccentric  rings  or  plates,  L,  M,  and  the  scrapers,  R,  R,  the 
whole  being  constructed,  arranged,  and  operating  in  the  manner  sub- 
stantially as  and  for  the  purpose  herein  set  forth. 

JARVIS  CASE. 

No.  9179. — Improvement  iti  Machines  for  Dressing  Stone. 

In  behalf  of  the  within-named  Alexander  Catlin,  I  claim  the  revolving 
arms  or  wheel,  having:  a  cavity  near  its  centre  to  receive  the  core  of  the 
stone,  ill  combination  with  the  revolving  cutlers,  in  the  manner  and  for 
the  purpose  herein  described. 

H.  W.  CATLIN,  {Administrator.) 

No.  9180. — Improvement  in  the  method  of  securing  movable  points  of 

Railroad  Frogs. 

What  we  claim  as  new  in  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  let- 
ters patent,  is  the  combination  of  the  peculiarly  formed  shank  of  the  frog 
point  and  its  corresponding  channel  nnd  socket,  said  points  secured  to  in 
seat  by  spike  and  bolts,  or  their  equivalents,  substantially  8s  described. 

M.  S.  CURTIS. 

E.  ST.  JOHN. 

No.  9181. — ImproiJtment  in  Tanning. 

Having  thus  described  my  process  of  tanning  leather,  what  I  claim  as 
my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  combination 
of  the  sulphate  of  potash  with  the  tanning  liquor,  sub.'-tantially  in  the 
manner  and  for  the  purpose  herein  set  forth. 

A.  K.  EATON. 

No.  9182. — Improvement  in  Grain  and  Grass  Harvesters. 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is — 

First.  The  construction  of  the  floor  in  the  centre,  upon  which  a  man 
mav  stand  to  gather  the  grain. 

Second.  The  construction  of  the  rim,  K,  to  which  the  knives  are 
attached,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  biitis  of  the  grain  a  bed  to  stand 
upon  while  being  carrried  through  the  channel  to  the  centre. 
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Third.  The  constructing  a  spiral  channel  within  the  guards,  for  the 
purpose  of  gathering  the  grain  within  the  c^'ntral  space. 

DANIEL  FITZGERALD. 

JOHN  H.  SiMlTH. 

■ 

No.  9183. — Improvement  in  Carriages. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is — 

Firsf.  Making  the  hubs  of  wheels  of  two  disks  of  wood,  with  atignlar 
scores  cut  in  them,  to  which  the  spokes  are  fitted,  so  that  as  the  disks 
are  drawn  toorether  they  bind  the  sides  as  well  as  the  edges  of  the  spokes, 
said  disks  of  wood  bein?  fitted  to,  and  confined  between,  two  plates  of 
metal,  substantially  as  described. 

Second.  The  sliding  perch,  H,  in  combination  with  the  levers,  c,  c, 
and  5^,  h,  ratchet-wheel,  I,  and  piwls,  /  and  A:, or  such  analogous  devices 
equivalent  to  the.se  as  will  raise  the  hind  end  of  the  body  of  the  carriage 
and  load  when  the  hind  axle  stops,  while  the  fore  one  moves  forward; 
the  weight  of  the  hind  end  of  the  body  and  load  aidin^^,  as  it  descends, 
in  prop-lling  the  hind  axle  forward  ;  the  body  being  made  to  slide  upon 
the  rocker  of  the  forward  axle,  as  described,  or  otherwise. 

Third.  The  sliding  perch,  H,  in  combination  with  the  levers,  c,  c,  and 
g,  A,  or  such  analogous  devices  equivalent  thereto  as  will  raise  the  load, 
or  a  part  of  it,  when  the  team  or  moving  power  starts,  so  as  to  partially 
relieve  the  team  and  carriage  from  the  sudden  jerk  and  shock  to  which 
it  is  subject  when  the  connexion  is  firm  and  unyielding. 

JONAi'HAN  FOX. 

No.  9184 — Improvement  in  m,anufacture  of  Glass  Lenses. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  lerters  patent, 
is  the  manufacture  of  dioptric  lenses  of  glass  in  steps  or  rings,  by  pres- 
sure in  melullic  moulds,  substantially  as  specified. 

JOHN  L.  GILLILAND. 

No.  9185. — Improved  method  of  converling  Reciprocating  into  Rotary 

Motion. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  an  apparatus,  substantially  such  as  is  herein  described,  for  converting 
a  reciprocating  motion  into  a  rotary  one,  or  converting  a  rotary  inli>  a  re- 
ciprocating motion,  consisting  of  the  wheel,  B,  levers,  E,  D,  G,  H,  and 
cunneciing  rods,  M  and  N,  or  their  equivalents,  for  the  purposes  speci- 
fied. 

I  CHAS    HOWARD. 

No.  9186. — Improved  mode  of  drying  Sized  Paper. 

Having  thus  fully  described  our  invention,  what  we  claim  therein  as 
new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  process  of  dryinj;  sized 
paper  by  passing  it  between  a  series  of  trunks  perforated  ou  two  sides,  and 
so  arranged  that  the  hot  air  passing  through  these  perforations  will  come 
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in  contact  with  both  sides  of  the  paper  and  then  escape,  and  not  run  or 
be  confined  with  the  sheets. 

JOSEPH  KINGSLAND,  Jr. 
NORMAN  WHITE. 

No.  9187. — Improvement  in  reducing  Gold  Minerals. 

I  do  not  claim  the  use  of  lime  when  forming  fluxes  ;  but  what  I 
claim  is  the  use  of  iron,  substantially  as  described,  to  extract  portions  ot 
gold  when  the  same  are  not  readily  precipitated  by  their  density. 

WILLIAM  LONGMAID. 

No.  9188. — Improvement  in  Looms  for  weaving  Pile  Fabrics. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  spring  flaps,  v,  v,  or  their  equivalents,  which  open  and  close  the 
pincers  upon  the  wires,  and  support  the  wires  after  they  are  drawn  from 
the  loops  and  carried  to  a  proper  position  to  be  inserted  between  the  sheds 
of  warp,  and  guiding  them  into  the  same,  substmtially  as  described. 

SAMUEL  RIUHARDSUN. 

No.  9iS9.— Improvement  in  Railroad  Car  Brakes, 

Having  thus  fully  described  and  represented  the  nature  and  operation 
of  my  improved  mode  of  rendering  railroad  car  brakes  inoperative  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  engineer  or  man  in  the  locomotive  tender,  and  thus  dis- 
pensing with  a  corps  of  brakemen,  what  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire 
to  secure  by  letters  patent  of  the  United  States,  is  the  method  of  arranging 
and  operating  the  parts  which  render  the  brakes  inoperative  at  the  plea- 
sure of  the  engineer  or  other  hand,  viz:  Hanging  the  drops,  (a,)  from 
arms,  (v,)  on  arbors,  (t,)  with  arms,  («,)  projecting  in  a  contrary  direction 
to  the  arms,  (v,)  the  arms,  (s,)  being  connected  by  links,  {q)  and  (r),  mid- 
way to  a  lever,  {k,)  the  end  (/)  of  which  is  the  fulcrum;  the  power  being 
applied  to  the  other  end,  through  the  eye,  (/«,)  by  means  of  the  rope,  (w,) 
which  passes  through  loops  (o)  along  the  entire  train,  to  the  rear  end  of 
which  it  is  made  fast;  the  same  devices  being  repeated  and  capable  of 
instantaneous  action  on  each  car— this  arrangement  thus  having  nothing 
in  itself  antagonistic  to  the  end  in  view;  the  rope  (n)  being  always  slack, 
and  by  its  own  weight  and  motion,  when  the  train  is  under  way,  keep- 
ing the  drops  (a)  up  and  out  of  the  way  of  the  brakes,  so  that  the  brakes 
are  always  operative,  unless  the  engineer,  by  winding  np  ihe  rope,  (n,) 
throws  down  the  drops,  (a,)  and  renders  the  brakes  inoperative  for  the 
time  being;  the  whole  being  substantially  as  described  and  ref»rej-ented ; 
by  no  means  intending  to  claim,  however,  the  interruption  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  brakes,  actuated  by  the  crowding  of  the  cars  upon  the  loco- 
motive, by  the  interposition  of  drops,  when  these  are  interposed  by 
mechanism,  the  weight  and  motion  of  which,  when  the  train  is  under 
way,  is  antagonistic  to  the  counter- balance  intended  to  keep  the  drops  up 
and  out  of  the  way  of  the  brakes. 

JOHN  SCHOENHERR. 
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No.  9190. — Improvement  in  Hats. 


What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 


is- 

First.  The  attaching  to  a  hat  a  ring,  or  part  or  parts  of  a  ring,  inside, 
to  fit  upon  th-e  head,  and  leave  a  space  around  it,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing ventilation,  in  the  manner  substantially  as  above  described. 

Second.  I  riaim  construclini?  a  band,  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  easily 
to  the  head,  of  thin  metal,  made  flexible  by  cutting  out  part  of  the  sub- 
stance, in  the  manner  substantially  as  above  described  in  the  strip,  fig  4. 

BENJAMIN  SHERVVUOU. 

No.  9191. — Improvement  in  Machinery  for  Threading  Wood  Screws. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is — 

First  An  annular  concave  burr  cutter,  for  threading  screws,  having  a 
helical  or  conical  serrated  thread,  substantially  as  described. 

Second.  The  combination  of  two  movir)g  rests  on  opposite  sides  of  a 
revolving  screw  cutter,  with  the  mechanism  herein  described,  or  the 
equivalent  thereof,  for  operating  the  same  in  such  manner  as  to  move 
them  simultaneously  towards  and  from  the  cutter  to  press  the  blanks 
agamst  the  latter  to  be  threaded,  and  so  that  the  pressure  of  one  blank 
in  one  direction  may  be  counteracted  by  the  pressure  of  another  blank 
in  the  opposite  direction,  as  set  forth. 

Third.  The  combination  of  the  vibrating  rests  with  the  vibrating, 
rotatiriir  turn  screws,  substantially  in  the  tnanner  herein  described,  so 
that  the  blank  may  be  rotated  ste&dily  and  with  regularity,  while  the  rest 
is  carrying  it  towards  the  cutter  to  sink  a  screw  thread  on  it. 

CULLEN  WHIPPLE. 

No.  9192. — Improvement  in  Mill  Dress, 

I  do  not  claim  a  circular  mill  stone  dress  in  which  the  furrows  are  arcs 
of  circles  swept  from  a  single  centre;  but  what  I  do  claim,  and  desire  to 
secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  particular  mill  dress  represented  in  fig.  I, 
and  laid  down  by  the  pattern  shown  in  fig.  2,  constructed  and  arranged 
as  described,  or  in  any  manner  substantially  the  same.       -  » 

JOHN  W.  KANE. 

No.  9193. — Improvement  in  Ventilators. 

I  do  not  claim  the  upper  cylinder,  a,  a,  the  flanges,  6,  6,  attached  there- 
to,  the  lower  cylind(^r,/,/,  nor  either  set  of  the  winjfs  upon  a  vertical 
shaft  therein.  But  what  I  do  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by 
letters  patent,  is  the  two  cones,  d,  d,  and  e,  e,  arrantrrd^nd  combined 
with  a  ventilator  composed  of  revolving  vanes,  and  flanges,  and  cylinders, 
operating  as  above  described  and  set  forth.  - 

MORTIMER  M.  CAMP. 
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No.  9l9i. — Improvement  in  File  Cutting  Machinery, 
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Having  described  our  improvements  in  machinery  for  cutting  files, 
what  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  have  secured  to  us  by 
letters  patent,  is,  as  herein  constructed  and  combined,  the  racks,  r,  pinions, 
5,  cams  or  eccentrics,  K,  rods,  L,  and  sprii  gs,  q,  in  connexion  with 
the  vibrating  hammer,  F,  as  described,  for  the  graduation  of  the  blow 
at  the  commencement  of  the  operation. 

JOHN  W.  CONKLIN. 

HENRY  L    SIDMAN. 

EUGENE  WHRITNER. 

No  9195. — Improvement  in  Machine  for  making  Wrought  Iron  Railroad 

Chairs. 

Having  thus  described  my  invention,  what  I  claim  therein  as  new, 
and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is — 

First.  The  airangement  and  combination  of  the  feathered  wedge  and 
dies,  as  described,  for  filling  the  cavity  between  and  fittmg  around  the 
knuckle  end  of  the  shears  and  benders,  forming  an  adjustable,  solid, and 
level  bed  for  the  centre  of  the  plate  whilst  being  cut  and  bent,  and  pre- 
venting the  fulcra  of  the  shears  aud  benders  from  moving  towards  the 
centre  away  from  the  set  screws. 

Secondly.  I  claim  furnishing  the  caps  of  the  pedestals  with  adjustable 
cutlers,  the  cutting  edges  of  which  are  nearer  to  each  other  at  the  outer 
than  at  the  inner  end,  and  which  shear  the  plate  in  conjnnction  with  tha 
cutters  on  the  face  ot  the  shears,  which  are  narrower  at  their  outer  than 
at  their  inner  end,  in  order  to  cut  the  clip  of  the  chair  narrowest  at  the 
point,  and  thereby  leave  it  perfectly  free  and  clear  of  the  cutlers  in  the 
cap,  so  that  the  cap  will  lift  free  from  the  plate. 

ROBERT  GRIFFITHS. 

No.  9196. — Improvement  in  Sparlc  Arresters. 

Having  thus  fully  described  our  invention,  what  we  claim  therein  as 
new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  combining  with  a  stack  or 
chimney  provided  with  chambers  and  openings,  for  separating  and  pass- 
ing out  the  smoke  and  gases,  and  retaining  the  sparks,  substantially 
such  as  l'»*rein  described,  the  draught  flue  around  the  stack,  which  takes 
in  air  at  ihe  bottom,  and  furnishes  at  the  top  of  the  chimney  additional 
draught,  lo  supply  that  impeded  by  the  separation  of  the  sparks;  the  whole 
being  ai ranged  substantially  as  herein  set  forth. 

JOSEPH  LEEDS. 

GEORGE  H.  OAT,  Jr. 

ALFRED  A.  OAT. 

No.  9197. — Improvement  in  Cotton  Presses.       ~ 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  and  operation  of  my  press, 
what  I  claim  therein  as  of  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  arrangement  of  the  press  herein-above  described  in  such 
manner  that  it  may  be  conveniently  charged  in  an  upper  story  of  the 
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buiMin^  m  which  it  is  placed,  and  actuated  and  discharged  in  a  lower 
story  of  the  same,  substantially  as  herein  set  forth— reference  heiiiR  had  in 
my  claims  for  letters  patent  to  the  drawings  and  specifications  as  filed 
and  hereinbefore  set  forth.  < 

LEWIS  LEWIS. 

No.  9198. — Improvement  in  Hernia  Truss. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
IS  the  pecuhar  shape  of  the  two  balls,  F,  F,  and  their  arrangement  upon 
the  slides,  L,  L,  so  that  they  may  be  moved  upward  and  downward,  and 
right  and  left,  to  any  part  of  the  metallic  plate,  Y,  Y,  on  the  pubic  brace, 
and  thus  be  fitted  to  any  rupture  in  the  abdominal  rings,  or  on  any  sized 
person,  and  their  combination  with  the  pubic  brace,  as  above  described. 

A.  J.  LOUNSBERRY.      - 

No.  9199.— (Suspiended.) 

No.  9200.— Improvement  in  Artificial  Legs. 

I  am  aware  that  ihe  tendo  AchUlis  has  been  extended  upward  and  at- 
tached to  the  thigh  piece,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  upward  the  heel, 
and  depressing  the  forward  part  of  the  foot,  when  the  leg  is  straightened; 
and,  therefore,  I  do  not  claim  that  arrangement  as  my  invention;  but 
What  1  do  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  attach- 
ing the  upper  end  of  the  tendo  AchUlis  \o  a  lever,  or  to  its  equivalent 
mover;  which  is  united  to  an  auxiliary  tendon,  that  descends  from  its 
connexion  with  the  thigh  piece;  and,  also,  the  so  arranging  of  the  said 
ever  and  tendons  that,  when  the  weight  of  the  person  is  thrown  upon 
the  ball  of  the  foot,  in  walking,  the  powerful  downward  strain  which 
will  thereby  be  exerted  upon  the  tendo  AchUlis  will  exert  little  or  no 
inmi^'iice  upon  the  said  auxiliary  tendon,  (which  descends  from  the 
thigh  piece,)  or,  at  any  rate,  no  influence  that  will  have  an  appreciable 
tendency  to  bend  the  knee  or  give  instability  thereto,  substantially  as 
herein  set  forth.  ' 

I  also  claim  the  vibratory  brace,;?,  and  elastic  cord,  m,  operating  in 
combiiianon,  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  herein  set 

B.  FRANK  PALMER. 
No.  920[.— Improvement  in  Neck-  Yoke  of  Horses. 

What  r  claim  as  my  improvement,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  spiral  springs,  operated  by  the  rods,  giving  extension  and 
contraction  to  the  yoke,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  herein  set 

CALVIN  L.  RAWDON. 
No.  9202.— Improvement  in  Artificial  Legs. 

n«!?*!'"f^*^"^  folly  described  my  invention,  what  I  claim  therein  as 
new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  so  operating  the  lever,/, 
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through  the  spring,  L,  by  means  of  the  cords,  t,  ;,  which  are  respectively 
attached  to,  and  operated  by,  the  toe  and  heel  part  of  the  foot,  that, 
when  the  leg  is  bent  forwaid  or  back  on  the  ankle  joint,  the  knee  joint 
shall  be  locked  by  said  lever,  substantially  as  described. 

JONATHAN  RUSSELL. 

No.  9203.— Improvement  in  Bedstead  Fastenings. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  plu^,  as  above  described,  in  combination  with  the  clamp,  or  clamps, 
for  fastening  bedsteads. 

^  WILLL\M  SHAW. 

No.  9204. — Improvement  in  Hot  Air  Furnaces. 

Now  1  do  not  claim  a  descending  draught  as  such,  or  an  alternately 
descending  and  ascending  draught ;  nor  do  i  claim  a  draught  divided 
and  carried  in  different  directions  through  several  pipes  or  columns  at  a 
time;  nor  do  I  claim  one  undivided  draught  carried  through  several  pipes 
or  columns  at  a  time.  Bat  what  I  do  claim  as  my  invention  is  the  com- 
bination and  arrangement  of  the  ash  or  soot  separate  chambers  and  the 
flues,  from  whose  external  surfaces  the  heat  is  radiated  into  the  air- 
chamber  of  the  hot  air  furnace— that  is  to  say,  I  claim  the  combination 
and  arrangement  of  the  descending  flue,  A»,  (at  and  down  the  back  of 
the  fireplace,)  the  ash  flue  chamber,  B',  the  ascending  and  descending 
arched  pipe,  C>,  the  ash-flue  chamber,  D',  the  ascending  and  descending 
az-ched  flue  or  pipe,  F«,  the  ash  flue  chamber,  L',  the  ascending  and 
descending  arched  pipe,  G^  the  ash-flue  chamber,  H,  and  the  vertical 
flue  discharge  pipe,  1*,  carried  up  against  the  back  of  the  fireplace,  and 
having  a  communication  with  the  fireplace  and  a  damper,  all  sub- 
stantially as  specified. 

GEO.  S.  G.  SPENCE. 

No.  9205.— Improvement  in  JTachines  for  forming  Hat  Bodies. 

Having  thus  described  the  construction  and  operation  of  the  parts.  I 
wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  apparatus  for  picking  and 
separating  the  fur  forms  no  part  of  my  invention ;  neither  does  the 
movable  trunk ;  all  these  parts  being  well  known  and  in  ordinary  use  in 
cotton  pickers  and  gins.  Neither  do  I  claim  retaining  the  fibre  on  the 
former  by  exhaustion  by  a  blower,  that  being  public  property,  having 
been  shown  in  a  patent  issued  to  T.  R.  Williams,  in  England,  in  1833; 
neither  do  I  claim  the  use  of  water  to  form  the  packing  for  the  cylinder, 
t,  that  having  been  used  in  otier  machinery;  and  hot  and  cold  water  have 
been  used  in  felting  cloth  and  hat  bodies:  therefore  this  forms  no  part  of 
my  claim. 

I  do  not  limit  myself  to  the  screw  to  raise  and  lower  the  former  and 
trunk,  as  a  rack  and  pinion,  or  similar  means,  may  be  used.  But  what  I 
desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent  is — 

First.  I  claim  the  combination  of  the  water- packed  cylinder,  i,  former, 
k,  and  sliding  and  revolving  shaft,  t,  for  the  purpo.ses  and  as  described. 
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Second.  I  claim  giving  alternate  motion  to  the  former,  k,  and  blower- 
case, /,  so  thai  one  is  raised  while  the  other  is  lowered,  in  the  manner 
and  tor  the  purposes  described.  • 

Third.  I  claim  the  hood,  r,  with  its  lining,  by  which  steam  or  other 

gaseous  pressure  is  riiaUe  to  force  the  bag  or  lining  on   to  the  hat  or 

former,  in    combination   with    the   standing  perforated   pipe,  18,  or  its 

.  equivalent,  by  which  the  bat  is  welled  through  the  perforations  in  the 

former,  as  desciibed  and  shown. 

THOS.  WALBER. 

No.  9206. — Improvement  in  CcUoriferes. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention  is  the  combination  of  the  water  supply 
reservoir,  the  chamber  or  bed  of  sand,  and  a  furnace  or  chamber  of  com- 
bustion; the  whole  being  made  to  operate  substantially  as  specified. 

SAMUfciL  WHl'l'MARSH. 

No.  920J.— Improvement  in  the  Currier^s  Beam  and  Knife. 

JVhat  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  construction  of  a  currier's  beam,  13,  with  flaps,  C,  (y',on  its  edges, 
furnished  with  springs,  a,  and  gauges,  I),  I),  or  their  equivalent,  for  the 
purpose  of  dispensing  with  the  kneeing  and  prevention  of  culling 
through,  and  production  of  regular  thickness  of  leather. 

I  also  claim  the  constmction  of  a  knife,  made  adjustable  by  the  eccen- 
tric handle,  J,  j,  k,  or  its  equivalent,  in^connexion  with  the  gauges  or 
guides,  1),  I),  substantially  as  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth  ia  the 
foregomg  specification  and  accompanying  drawings. 

J.  D.  WILLOUGHBY. 

No.  920S.— Improvement  in  Processes  for  making  Paints. 

I  am  aware  that  various  mixtures  of  gelatine,  albumen,  gums,  and 
gum  resins,  have  been  used  in  watery  s^olutions  for  making  a  cheap 
paint  thai  cover  extensive  surfaces;  but  such  paints  as  the  gums  dry, 
crack,  and  leave  fissures  in  the  surfaces  so  covered,  and  have  other  de- 
fects. I  do  not,  therefore,  claim  the  use  of  watery  solutions  with  such 
materials;  but  what  I  claim  as  my  invention  is  the  use  of  a  watery  Solu- 
tion of  ihe  sulphate  of  zinc,  to  be  mixed  with  white  lead,  zinc  white,  or 
other  oil  paints,  in  the  manner  herein  set  forth. 

WASHINGTON   F.  DAVIS. 

No.  9209. — Improved  Fastener  of  Bits  to  Braces. 

Having  thus  described  my  improved  hand-drill  or  brace,  what  I  claim 
as  new  therein,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, is  the  combiuation 
of  the  cam  lever  with  the  lever  spring  catch  for  securing  the  bit  in  the 
socket,  and  releasing  it  therefrom;  the  same  being  consUucted,  arranged, 
and  operating  substantially  as  described. 

ERASMUS  SMITH. 
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No.  9210.— Improvement  in  Manufacturing  Cord  Buttons. 

What  I  claini  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  preparation  of  the  cords  in  the  process  of  manufacturing  cord 
buttons  by  gluing  them  together,  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for 
the  purpose  herein  set  forth. 

NELSON  PERKINS. 
No.  9211. — Improvement  in  Bill  Registers. 

Having  thus  described  my  invention,  I  will  now  proceed  to  state  what 
I  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent : 

In  combination  with  the  perpetual  calendar,  in  the  same  table,  frame, 
or  box,  A,  I  claim  the  bill-register,  consisting  of  the  strips  or  sheets  of 
paper,  or  pther  material,  D,  D,  suitably  ruled  for  names  and  amounts, 
and  inserted  in  or  attached  to  the  table,  frame,  or  box,  in  any  convenient 
way,  so  as  to  be  easily  removable  or  renewable  on  either  side  of  the 
column  of  days  of  the  month  and  week,  under  suitable  headings,  which 
denote  whether  the  bills  are  payable  or  receivable,  as  herein  substantially 
set  forth. 

J.  N.  AYRES. 
fio.92l2.— Improvement  in  Cooking  Stoves, 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent 
is  the  placing  the  separators,  a  and  b,  in  the  front  and  back  descending 
an^  ascending  flues  of  a  cookingr  stove,  to  divide  the  products  of  com- 
bustion, whilst  they  are  permitted  to  pass  undivided  over  the  top  and 
under  the  bottom  plates  of  the  oven,  substantially  as  described  in  the 
above  specification. 

R.  J.  BLANCHARD. 
No.  921?. — Improvement  in  Instruments  for  Lasting  Boots. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  combination  of  the  two  levers,  (L,  L,)  connected  together  and  con- 
nected to  the  jaws,  (J,  J,)  also  connected  to  the  step,  (S,)  by  which  com- 
bination (on  opening  the  pincers)  the  simultaneous  motion  of  the  two 
jaws  is  guided,  so  as  to  take  hold  of  both  sides  of  the  leather,  by  pre«- 
ing  the  handles  towards  each  other,  and  bring  up  the  leather  with  equal 
tension  on  both  sides.  I  claim  this  for  the  purpose  and  in  form  substan- 
tially as  abov^  described. 

HEZEKIAH  CONANT. 

No.  92\i.— Improvement  in  Macliinefor  Cutting  Cheese. 

I  do  riot  claim  the  mere  combination  of  a  disk  and  spindle  ;  but  what 
I  do  claim  as  my  invention  is  the  combination  of  the  groove,  6,  and  tlie 
slot,  a,  with  the  spindle  and  its  sustaining  board,  so  as  to  guide  the 
point  of  the  knife  and  support  the  pointed  end  of  the  knife  when  tba 
knife  is  forced  down  through  the  cheese  as  stated. 
18-m 
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And  in  combination  wilh  the  groove,  b,  slot,  a,  and  plate,  or  board.  A, 
I  claim  the  secondary  rotary  board,  C,  to  be  applied  and  used  substan- 
tially in  manner  and  for  the  purpose  as  specified. 

W.  IC  FOSTER. 

No.  9215. — Improvemejit  in  Bedsfm-  Invalids. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  ray  invention,  what  I  claim 
therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  suspending 
the  sheet,  hammock,  or  mattress  upon  which  the  patient  lies  to  a  car- 
riage which  moves  on  a  frame  placed  over  or  around  a  common  bed,  so 
that  by  said  carriage  the  patient  may  be  raised  up  or  let  down  upon  the 
bed,  or  mov^d  from  one  place  to  another,  or  gently  exercised;  the  whole 
being  arranged  and  operating  substantially  in  the  manner  herein  de- 
scribed and  fully  shown. 

S.  D.  HOPKINS. 

No.  9216. — Improvement  in  Instruments  for  Lasting  Boots.' 

'   i  •  > 

I  do  not  claim  as  my  invention  the  screw,/,  the  standard,  e,  the  nut, 

g^  or  the  arms,  a,  a,  a,  a ;  but  what  I  do  claim  as  my  invention,  and 
desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  mode  of  bringing^  the  arms  to- 
gether by  the  means  of  the  slots  in  the  arms  and  the  bolt  operating  in 
the  slots,  when  this  is  used  in  combination  with  the  standard,  e,  sub- 
stantially in  the  manner  herein  described. 

BENJAMIN  LIVERMORE. 

No.  9217. — Improvement  in  Telegraph  Signals. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  wish  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  formation  of  a  complete||ystem  of  telegraphic  signals  by  means  of  a 
vertical  arrangement  of  white  and  colored  lights,  or  their  equivalents,*by 
which  any  humber  and  species  of  signals  may  be  made  with  ease  and 
simplicity. 

CHARLES  LATIMER,  U.  S,  N. 

No.  921S. — Improvement  in  Chums. 

I  claim,  first,  the  forcing  of  the  milk  through  a  rack  by  revolving  the 
churn  in  an  orbit,  without  turning  it  on  axis. 

Second.  The  bow  and  rods  connected  together,  as  above  described. 

RUFUS  MAXWELL. 

No.  9219. — Improvement  in  Abutment  Motion  for  Reversible   Rotary 

Engines. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  combination,  for  the  purpose  of  withdrawing  the  sliding  heads  at 
proper  intervals  and  returning  them,  whichever  way  the  engine  is  work- 
ing, of  the  rods,  6,  c,  6»,c»,  6»',c>',  the  levers,/,  /',/",  and, ^,^S 
§••  •,  the  wheels,  I  and  I',  with  their  wedge  shaped  projections,  or  in- 
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dines,/  and  the  springs,  M;  the  whole  arranged  and  operating  in  any 
way,  substantially  as  set  forth.  r'lauug  m  ai\j 

C.  A.  MILLS. 

No.  ^"if^.— Improvement  in  Machines  for  cutting  Hand  Rails.     ^ 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent 
IS  arranging  the  rollers,  W  X,  one  above  the  other,  within  a  revolWni 
frame  Y,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  curved  roller,  X,  or  its  equivalent  beini 
^  substituted  for  the  roller,  W,  at  the  time  desi'red  and  inL  mannerand 
for  the  purpose  herein  fully  specified. 

GEORGE  B.  PULLINGER. 

No.  ^^Zl.—ImprovemerU  in  Horse  Powers, 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  improved  horse  power,  what  I  claim 
therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  pateru,  is,  first,  the  com- 
bination of  the  canting  tread- wheel,  (f)  and  horizontal  sweep  shaft,  (g,) 
and  fricuon  wheel,  (h)  for  producing  motion  in  the  manner  desc  ibf S^, 
JZt'^'f   h'  r^'"'  ^^^  ''  ?^^'y^  """""^"^  ^«^"  hill  by  throwing  the 

DAVID  RUSSELL. 

No.  ^22,2.—Improv€me}U    in    Mechanism  for    Griping    Wood   Screw 

Blanks. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
for  operating  the  griping-jaws  on  the  mandrels  of  machines  for  threading 
or  shaving  the  heads  of  wood  screws,  is  the  employment  of  a  wedge  on 
a  stem  within  the  mandrel,  to  act  on  the  jaws  \o  close  them,  subs'an 
tially  as  specified,  when  the  said  wedgesten^is  combined  with  a  sliding 
frarne,(or  its  equivalent,)  by  means  of  an  interposed  spring,  substan- 

blanks  of  varying  sizes,  as  set  forth.  °        J  5   ^^    ut 

And  I  also  claim,  in  combination  with  the  said  spring  connexion,  for 

the  purpose  specified,  the  making  of  the  wedge  faces  curved,  subs  tan' 

^  set  forth!'        ' '"  '"'"''  '"  '^"'^' ''  """^'y'  ^''''  ""  ^h^  griping-jaws, 

.      THOS.  J.  SLOAN. 
No.  9223.~Improvemetit  in  T/ireading  Pointed  Wood  Screws. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patenL 
1  !nl' if  h'  '^l  "T^\"'  ^''""''^  °'  '^  equivalent,  motion,  subs  aSr 
Th^^t  f'-^^r^^^  '^^  ^"'""«  ^^^y  «f  ^he  m^tal  at  the  end  of  the 
««f»  ?i"'i;^'*  amongst  several  threading  motions,  instead  of  beine  cut 
.away  at  the  first  threading  motion,  as  heretofore  practised.  ^ 

THOS.  J.  SLOAN. 
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No.  9224. — Improvement  in  Railroad  Trucks, 


I  claim  as  my  invention,  first,  the  combination  of  the  brake,  I,  with 
the  wheel,  C,  and  rail,  E,  arranged  and  operating  substantially  as  de- 
scribed; and  second,  making  the  wheel,  C,  substantially  af  herein  de- 
scribed, for  the  purposes  of  preventing  from  clogging  with  snow  or  other 
substances,  and  giving  it  a  better  hold  upon  the  rail,  as  above  suggested.- 

EDWIN  STANLEY. 

No.  9225. — Improvement  in  Apparatus  for  Feeding  Boilers. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention  is  the  combination  of  the  heater,  or 
vessel,  D,  and  its  pipes,  I,  K,  and  stop  cock,  L,  M,  or  either  -of  them, 
with  the  tank,  boiler,  and  force  pump,  so  as  to  operate  therewith,  or  en- 
able the  force  pump  to  be  operated,  substantially  in  manner  and  under 
the  circumstances  as  above  set  forth. 

ANDREW  WALKER,  Jr. 

No.  9226. — Improvement  in  Mills  for  mixing  Clay  and  mashing  Veg- 
etables. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent^ 
is  the  use  of  grated  hollow  cylinders  operating  together  so  that  the  grates 
of  one  cylinder  mash  between  the  grates  of  another  cylinder  of  like  con- 
struction, thereby  forcing  the  material  operated  upon  from  the  periphery 
of  the  cyhnder,  or  cylinders,  to  the  inside  of  such  cylinders,  thereby 
mashing,  grinding,  and  mixing  the  same,  as  above  set  forth. 

CLARK  ALVORD. 

No.  ^227 .-^Improvement  in  Reverberatory  Furnaces. 

Having  thus  explained  m^invention,  I  claim  the  reverberatory  furnace 
constructed  as  described.  The  fuel,  with  the  firebox.  A,  being  above 
the  metals  to  be  melted  in  the  chamber  B,  and  bringing  the  flame  and 
heated  products  of  combustion  vertically  down  through  the  metals  in 
the  chamber  B,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  set  forth. 

CHRISTOPHER  GUY  BEST. 

No.  9228. — Improvement  in  Wash  Boards. 

What  I  claim,  and  wish  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  curved  or 
circular  form  of  crimp,  giving  a  better  chance  for  the  seeds  and  wafer  to 
remain  amid  the  clothes  during  the  process  of  rubbing,  and  also  keeping 
the  water  near  the  centre  of  said  board  ;  thus  rendering  the  work  easier 
than  the  old-fashioned  form. 

LESTER  BUTLER. 

No.  9229. — Improvement  in  Saw  Sets. 

Having  thus  fully  described  our  improved  saw  set,  what  we  claim 
therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  stamps,  c,  c, 
Ac.;  alternating  with  the  spaces,  i,  /, '(fcc,  upon  the  end  of  a  cylinder^ 
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E,  in  combination  with  a  bevelled  cylinder,  F,  which  is  caused  to  revolv© 
with  equal  velocity  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  cylinder,  E  ; 
arranged  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  substantially  as  herein  de- 
scribed. 

ABEL  BRADWAY. 
ELIJAH  VALENTINE. 

No.  9230.— Improvement  in  Kilns/or  Burning  Pottery. 

Having  thus  described  the  nature  and  objects  of  my  said  improve- 
ments, together  with  the  manner  of  carrying  the  same  into  effect,  I  have 
to  add,  that  what  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  arrangement  of  the  fire  hearth  below  the  oven  bottom,  and 
provided  with  suitable  apertures  for  the  admission  of  air  to  regulate  the 
combustion,  substantially  as  described,  when  this  is  combined  with  the 
oven  or  heating  chamber,  provided  with  a  tube,  or  the  equivalent  thereof, 
as  specified,  for  discharging  the  heat  above  the  bottom  of  the  oven  and 
diffusing  it  in  the  even  ;  and  also  provided  with  outlet  flues  or  apertures 
at  or  near  the  bottom,  and  with  apertures  or  tubes  at  or  near  the  top,  for 
the  discharge  of  gases  or  steam,  all  substantially  as  herein  described  and 
ifor  the  purposes  specified. 

GEORGE  ROBINS  BOOTH. 
No.  923 1 . — Improvement  in  Blind  Operator  and  Fastener. 

Having  thus  described  the  nature  of  my  improvement  in  blind  opera- 
tors, what  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  combination  and  arrangement  of  the  sliding  plate,  (/,)  provided 
with  a  notch,  (rf,)  and  extension  rod  and  handle,  (a,  b,)  with  the  vibrat- 
ing hnk  {h,)  and  fastening,  {I,)  and  with  the  catch,  {i,J,)  and  notches,  (k,) 
by  which  I  am  enabled  to  operate  a  blind  from  the  inside,  by  a  straight 
shove  or  pull,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  to  fa^en  it  shut,  or  partially  open, 
-as  required. 

JAS.  R.  CREIGHTON. 
No.  9232. — Improvement  in  Artificial  Legs. 

I  do  not  claim  the  use  of  a  spring  to  throw  the  lower  part  of  the  leg 
forward;  but  I  am  notawareof  any  straight  or  curved  spring  having  been 
used  with  a  skeleton  knee,  as  herein  shown. 

I  do  not  claim  the  open  skeleton  to  receive  the  stump,  as  the  ordinary- 
wooden  legs  have  been  secured  by  straps  and  bands,  acting  in  the  same 
manner  and  for  the  same  purpose. 

WThat  I  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent  is— 

First.  I  claim  the  skeleton  knee  piece,  d  and  c,  in  combination  with 
the  spring,/,  attached  at  its  ends  to  the  upper  and  lower  part.s  of  the  leg, 
as  described  and  shown. 

Second.  I  claim  the  arrangement  of  the  spring  toes,  4,  on  their  centre, 
o,  kept  down  by  the  spring,  5^  as  described  and  shDwn. 

Third.  I  claim  the  locking  piece,  r,  and  hook,  *,  to  allow  of  the 
bending  of  the  leg,  as  described  and  shown. 

JOHN  S.  DRAKE. 
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What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent 
is  the  combination  of  the  receiving  chamber,  D*,  with  the  chamber,  D^ 
and  flange,  L;  the  whole  being  constructed  and  arranged,  and  operating 
in  manner  and  for  the  purpose  substantially  as  herein  set  forth  and  spe- 
cified. 

SAMUEL  FIELD. 
CHAS.  W.  HEALD. 

No.  9234. — Improvement  in  Printing  Presses. 

Having  thus  fully  described  and  explained  my  improvements,  I  do 
not  claim  the  periphery  of  a  cylinder  as  a  distributing  surface  for  the  inkf 
nor  the  segment  of  the  cylinder  to  form  a  place  for  the  form  of  type,  so 
arranged  by  catches  and  stops  that  it  may  be  turned  over  any  distance  to 
receive  the  form,  (as  in  the  Voorhies  press.)  But  what  I  do  claim  is 
the  anangement  and  application  of  a  cylinder  which  always  remains  sta- 
tionary in  its  own  position,  as  well  while  receiving  the  form  as  when 
used  as  a  distributing  surface. 

I  do  not  claim  an  arm  or  single  frame  to  carry  one  set  of  rollers  around 
the  periphery  of  a  cylinder,  (as  in  the  Voorhies  press.)  But  I  do  claim 
the  combination  and  arrangement  of  several  sets  of  rollers  in  oneframcy 
to  traverse  round  the  periphery  of  a  cylinder,  when  these  sets  of  rollers 
alternately,  or  consecutively,  pass  over  the  form  and  admit  an  impression 
to  be  taken  between  the  time  one  of  the  sets  leaves  the  form  and  the 
next  set  arrives  to  it,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  slow  motions  to  the  inking, 
with  rapid  impressions  upon  the  same  form,  thus  effecting  more  speed 
as  regards  the  amount  or  number  of  impressions  to  be  produced  in  a 
given  time. 

I  do  not  claim  the  continuous  sheet,  nor  feeding  a  continuous  sheet  of 
paper  to  a  printing  press.  But  I  do  claim  the  arrantjement  of  the  gauge, 
(I,)  guides,  (2,)  pawl,  (r,)  cranks,  {s  and  c^',)  rod,  (E',)  pm, /,  and 
wheels,  (a^  ^)  in  combination  with  the  shears  for  cutting  off  the  sheet  af- 
ter it  is  printed,  and  the  cam,  (y,)  from  which  it  receives  its  motion,, 
the  whole  of  these  parts  operating  as  described  ;  all  of  which  is  herein 
fully  described  and  set  forth. 

GEO.  P.  GORDON. 

No.  9235.— Improvement  in   Washing  Machines, 

Having  described  my  improvement,  what  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and 
desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  providing  a  washing  machine 
with  a  hinged  flap  rubbing  board,  E,  or  its  equivalent,. for  turning  the 
clothes  in  the  tub,  in  combination  with  the  dasher,  B,  and  hinged 
presser,  C,  for  the  purpose  set  forth  and  shown  in  the  specification  and 
accompanying  drawings. 

J.  T.  MUDGE. 

No.  922^.— Improvement  in  Governors  for  Steam  Engines. 

What  we  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  have  secured  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  combination  of  the  quadrants,  (i,  i,)  and  the  cylindrical  rack,  (3,.  3,), 


arranged  and  operating  substantially  as  set  forth,  not  confining  ourselves 
to  the  cylindrical  form  of  the  rack  ;  other  forms  may  be  used  if  found  to 
suit,  such  as  square  or  any  polygon  form. 

GEO.  S.  STEARNS. 

WILL.  HODGSON. 

No.  92Z1  .—Process  for  Restoring  Shape  and  Tempering  Articles  of 

Hardened  Steel. 

And  having  now  described  my  said  invention,  and  the  manner  ia 
which  the  same  is  to  be  performed,  I  declare  that  what  I  claim  is  the 
curing  or  remedying  the  distortion  which  has  taken  place  in  steel  plates 
during  the  operation  of  hardening,  by  compressing  them  between  dies, 
previously  heated  to  a  sufficient  degree  to  ''bring  back,"  or  '*  let  down  " 
the  temper ;  the  mechanical  pressure  to  be  applied  while  the  plates  are 
in  the  course  of  being  tempered,  (the  pressure  being  continued  during 
the  process  of  tempering,)  as  before  exemplified  and  described. 

JOHN  SILVESTER. 

No.  9233. — Improvement  in  Brick  Machines. 

Having  thus  described  our  improvements,  what  we  claim,  as  of  our  in- 
vention, is  as  follows : 

We  claim  combining  with  the  percussion  machinery  the  lower  piston, 
or  pistons,  and  machinery,  to  produce  a  compression  of  the  bottom  surface 
of  the  brick,  and  machinery  to  produce  a  compression  of  the  top  surface 
of  the  brick,  the  whole  being  substantially  as  herein-before  described; 
not  meaning  such  compression  of  the  same  as  is  produced  by  the  percus- 
sion of  the  ram,  but  as  a  separate  compression,  effected  by  other  means,  as 
described. 

We  also  claim  the  improvement  of  constructing  each  of  the  orifices 
of  iheinould  charger  with  the  flaring  or  inclined  sides  inclining  inward 
towards  each  other  as  they  descend  ;  the  whole  being  substantially  in 
manner,  and  to  effect  the  object  or  overcome  the  difficulty,  herein  before 
stated.  - 

We  also  claim  the  improvement  of  combining  with  the  adjustable  gate 
or  striker  a  mechanism  that  will  cause  it  to  rise  upwards  as  the  mould- 
charger  moves  forward  towards  the  moulds,  such  rising  upwards  of  the 
striker  being  for  the  purpose  herein- before  explained. 

ARAD  WOODWORTH,  3d. 
SAML.  MOWER. 

No.   9239.— //7t/?roycrf  Metallic    Stuffing -Box  for   Packing  in    Steam 

Engines. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  invention,  what  I  ^im  therein  as 
new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  combination  of  an 
elastic  ring,  made  to  fit  tightly  on  the  rod,  and  loosely  in  the  stuffing- 
box,  and  having  an  intercepting  tongue  and  spring-plate  to  prevent  the 
steam  from  escaping  through  the  slot  therein,  with  the  plate,  D,  or  iU 
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equivalent,  fitting  tightly  over  the  ring,  and  loosely  encircling  the  rod, 
and  the  gasket  or  its  equivalent  above  said  plate,  substautiallv  as  de- 
scnbed.  ' 

EBENEZ.  WINSHIP. 

No.  Q2A0.—Impruvem€ni  in  Electro- Magnetic  Fire  Alarms. 

I  claini  the  combination  and  arrangement  of  a  signal  wheel  with  two 
electric  circuits,  so  that  when  one  is  broken  the  wheel  may  revolve  and 
operate  a  key  in  the  other  circuit.  ' 

Second.  I  also  claim  the  mode  of  constructing  an  elastic  circuit  by 
breaking,  lapping,  and  binding  with  a  combustible  material,  or  equiva- 
lent, for  the  purpose  of  making  it  sensitive  to  fire,  as  herein  described 

HENRY  VAN  ANSDALl! 

No.  9241. — Improvement  in  Smoothing  Irons. 

What  I  claim  as  my  improvement,  and  desire  to  have  secured  bv  let- 
ters patent,  is —  ' 

Firstly.  The  basket  grate  formed  by  the  bars,  (1, 1,  1,  1,)  as  men- 
'  tioned  m  the  specification. 

Secondly.  I  claim  the  concave  form  (T)  in  the  top  of  the  smoothing 
portion  of  the  iron,  (c,  c,)  all  for  the  purposes  set  forth. 

FEDRAL  C.  ADAMS. 

No.  92^.—ImprovemeiU  in  Machines  for  making  Carriage  Wheels. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
IS  the  manrier  of  feeding  up  the  boring  spindle  slowly  and  bringing  it 
back  speedily,  whilst  the  driving  spindle  is  turned  constantly  in  one 
direction,  and  with  the  same  velocity,  viz:  by  connecting  the  driving 
apindle,/;,  to  the  boring  spindle,  q,  by  means  of  the  collaredbar,  /,  and 
by  a  cog-wheel  n,  on  the  former,  gearing  into  a  pinion,  o,  on  the  latter, 
and  by  screw-threads  formed  upon  the  said  spindles,  which  can  be  alter- 
nately operated  upon  by  the  segmental  nut,  r,  which  is  placed  between 
them,  and  actuated  by  the  lever,  s,  substantially  as  herein  set  forth. 

CHAUNCEY  H.  GUARD. 

No.  92i3.— Improvement  in  Refrigerators  of  Wort. 

_  Having  thus  described  my  improved  apparatus  for  cooline  beer  and 
other  fermentative  liquors,  what  i  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by 
^tters  patent,  's  the  series  of  deep,  narrow,  open  chambers,  a^,a,  when 
T^!  T  I'^'f^^  .partitions,  6,  b,  so  as  to  form  passages,  c,  at  the  bot- 
UDwUT'  I'  imparting  to  the  wort  a  dirertipn  downward  and 
ch^m^lJ  """^K  u-  u^u  ^j'«"»^«^«'  in  combin^tTTn  with  shallow 
cnamber8,c  with  which  the  aforesaid  chambers  successively  communi- 
ODt^'Z  tn  1  ?'l'''u "^  chambers,  A,  through  which  flo.vs,  in  direction 

for^he  n„rn^     h     '^^  '""T'  u  '"T""'  "^  "^'^  ^«'^^'  in  ^he  manner  and 
lor  the  purpose  herein  set  forth  and  shown  in  the  drawing. 

ADOLPH  HAMMER. 
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I         No.  9244. — Improvement  in  Apparatus  for  Feeding  Chickens. 

I  do  not  claim  attaching  and  arranging  the  doors  to  the  case  so  that 
said  doors  will  open  outwardly,  as  this  has  been  previously  done. 
But  what  I  claim  as  new,  and  desire'  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  at- 
taching and  arranging  the  doors,  E,  E,  to  the  case  in  such  a  manner 
that  said  doors  will  open  inwardly  instead  of  outwardly  when  the  fowls 
tread  upon  the  steps,  F,  G;  the  doors  being  attached  to  the  case  and 
arranged  as  described,  or  in  any  equivalent  way. 

SIMEON  WILLARD  ALBEE. 

No.  9245. — Improvement  in  Railroad  Signals. 

I  do  not  claim  the  simple  combination  of  a  bell  hung  to  a  spring,  a  cord 
or  chain  leading  therefrom,  and  a  tripping  lever  or  apparatus,  which,  when 
qioved  in  one  direction,  shall  pull  the  cord  and  cause  the  bell  to  vibrate, 
as  this  is  a  well  known  combination,  applied  todoors,  for  the  purpose  of 
sounding  an  ilarm.  But  what  I  do  claim  as  my  invention,  is  the  com- 
bination of  a  single  bell,  D,  a  spring,  E',  two  cords,  E,  E^  and  two  or 
more  tripping  arms  or  levers,  F,  F^,  as  applied  to  a  railway  and  support- 
ing frame  at  a  road-crossing  of  such  railway,  and  so  that  the  contraction 
of  one  of  the  two  ropes  by  change  of  temperature,  or  otherwise,  may  be 
counterbalanced  by  that  of  the  other,  and  not  draw  the  bell  laterally  out 
of  place,  as  it  would  be  likely  to  were  but  one  rope  or  wire  used. 

And  I  claim  the  combination  of  the  weighted  or  heavy  flag  or  signal 
board,  M,  with  its  suspension  chains  or  cords,  m,  m,  the  windless  bar- 
rel, O,  the  overbalance  weight  or  weights,  P,  P  ,  and  suspension  cords  or 
chains,  Q,  Q,*,  the  leading  cord,  R,  or  R^  passing  over  the  pulley  S,  or 
S^  the  tripping  lever,  T,  or  T\  the  spring-catch,  U,  and  its  cord,  r,  and 
the  tripping  lever  or  arm,  w,  all  being  arranged  and  made  to  operate  to- 
gether, substantially  as  specified. 

AURIN  BUGBEE. 


No.  9246. — Improvement  in  Preserving  India  Rubber. 

And  be  it  further  known  that  the  nature  of  my  discovery  is  apply- 
ing the  before-mentioned  quantity  of  Campeche  salt,  or  muriate  of  soda, 
to  the  rubber  in  its  sap  state,  and  by  so  doing  preventing  putrefaction 
and  fermentation  of  the  juice,  to  which  more  especially  I  confine  the 
claim  of  my  invention,  and  for  which  1  desire  to  secure  letters  patent. 

F.  BRONNER. 

No.  9247. — Improvement  in  Grain  Harvesters. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 


is — 


First.  The  arrangement  and  combination  of  two  cylinders,  A,  A,  with 
each  other,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  and  bringing  the  cut  grain  into  the 
middle  between  them,  and  delivering  the  same  to  the  crib,  as  above  de- 
scribed. 

Second.  The  construction  of  the  cam  cutter,  W,  and  cam-fingers,  (H, 
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I,  J ,)  so  constructed  as  to  be  drawn  in  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the 
cylinders  to  throw  the  cut  grain  into  the  cnb,  as  above  described. 

Third.  The  use  of  a  slot  or  channel,  U,  to  regulate  the  movement  of 
the  fingers,  as  above  described. 

Fourth.  The  arrangement  and  construction  of  a  crib,  (F,)  made  to  re- 
ceive from  the  two  cylinders,  A,  A,  and  hold  the  cut  grain  upright,  so  that 
it  can  be  readily  taken  out  for  binding,  in  the  manner  above  described. 

DANIEL  FITZGERALD. 

'      No.  9248. — Improvement  in  manufacture  of  Common  Salt. 

What  I  claim,  and  wish  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  use  of  a 
screen,  false  bottom,  or  floor  in  the  vat  or  pan  containing  saline  waters 
or  brine  for  manufacturing  salt,  to  separate  impurities  or  bitterings  from 
the  salt,  substantially  as  herein  described,  or  any  other  mode  substan- 
tially the  same. 

JAMES  P.  HASKIN. 

No.  ^A^.— Improvement  in  manufacture  of  Sulphuric  Acid. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  concentrating  sulphuric  aeid  in  leaden  vessels  to  the  strength  of  66° 
Baume,  and  al  a  temperature  below  the  boiling  point  of  the  acid. 

I  also  claim  the  long  conducting  and  escape  pipe,  in  combination  with, 
the  agitating  apparatus,  for  condensing  the  deleterious  gases,  and  preserv- 
ing a  pure  and  wholesome  air  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  establishment, 

CARL  HINRICHS. 

No.  9250.— Improvement  in  the  Composition  of  Enamels. 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention  or  production,  and  desire  to  secure  hy 
letters  patent,  is  the  enamel  hereinbefore  described,  and  its  application 
to  brick  and  iron. 

JOHN  G.  DUNN. 
*     •  ALFRED  F.  HOWES. 

No.  925 1  .—Improvemeyit  in  Apparatus  for  /tenting  Feed  Water  of  Loco- 
motives, ^c. 

What,  therefore,  I  claim  as  my  invention,  is  to  combine  the  vessel,  H,. 
with  the  deflector,  R,  the  heater,  W,  and  the  chimney  pipe,  P,  substan- 
tially  as  described,  whereby  such  deflector  shall  not  only  form  the  bottom 
of  the  said  vessel,  H,  but  that  the  smoke  and  exhaust  steam  may  be 
made  to  heat  said  vessel  by  impinging  against  the  deflector  as  specified. 

And  I  also  claim  the  improvement  of  throwing  the  waste  steam  directly 
into  the  heater  or  vessel,  H,  and  there  partially  or  wholly  condensing  it^ 
before  it  is  passed  into  the  tank  of  the  tender;  not  meaning  to  claim  the 
throwing  of  it  into  the  tender  from  the  blast  pipe,  and  through  a  single 
pipe  connecting  the  blast  pipe  and  tender,  but  the  combining  the  tender 
and  the  blast  piper,  E,and  the  heater  or  vessel ,  H,  by  pipes,  substantially 
in  the  manner  represented  in  the  drawing,  whereby  the  advantages  here- 
inbefore  stated,  as  well  as  others,  are  obtained. 

*"  ISRAEL  P.  MAGOON. 
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No.  9252. — Improvement  in  WhiffUtree  Hooks 
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What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  head  turning  upon  the  shaft  to  close  the  hook,  the  sliding  catch  to 
prevent  its  opening,  and  the  spring  within  the  Iv^ad,  acting  upon  them^ 
the  whole  combined  and  operating  substantially  in  the  manner  specified. 

EDWIN  A.  PALMER. 

ADOLPHUS  J.  SIMMONS. 

No.  9253. — Improvement  in  Air-tight  Mail-hags. 

We  are  aware  that  hinged  clasps  or  clamps  have  been  used  for  draw- 
ing together,  and  keeping  closed,  the  mouth  of  the  bag;  such,  therefore, 
merely  of  themselves,  we  do  not  claim.  But  what  we  do  claim  as  our 
invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  forming  the  jaws  of 
the  clasp  with  a  tongue  and  groove  on  their  inner  faces,  for  crimping  in 
the  elastic  material  of  the  bag,  and  causing  it  to  act  as  packing,  in  eflfect- 
ually  making  air  and  water  tight  the  mouth  of  the  bag,  as  herein  shown 
and  set  forth. 

CHAS.  A.  ROBBINS. 

HARVEY  ALLEN. 

No.  9254. — Improvement  in  Blow-pipes  for  Dentists,  Sfc. 

Now  I  do  not  claim  the  connecting  a  common  blow-pipe  with  a  bellows 
by  means  of  either  a  flexible  or  inflexible  tube  ;  nor  do  I  claim  the  in- 
vention of  a  lamp  for  blow- pipe  purposes,  which  may  be  operated  with 
alcohol,  burning  fluid  or  oil,  or  any  other  combustible  substance ;  nor  do 
I  claim  the  use  of  a  glass  flame  for  blow  pipe  purposes,  instead  of  a  spirit 
or  other  flame.  But  what  I  do  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to 
secure  by  letters  patent,  is — 

First.  The  combination  in  one  instrument  of  the  flame  of  gas,  or  a 
lamp  with  a  blow-pipe,  so  that  both,  operating  together,  may  be  held  in 
one  hand,  and  the  flame  applied  on  any  spot,  in  any  direction,  and  for 
any  length  of  time,  at  the  will  of  the  operator. 

Second.  The  arrangement  of  the  thumb  piece,  E,  or  its  equivalent,  in 
combination  with  the  flame  of  gas,  or  a  lamp,  and  a  blowpipe,  so  that, 
while  the  instrument  is  held  in  one  hand,  a  movement  of  the  thumb  will 
adjust  the  blow-pipe  to  the  flame  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  any  de- 
sired variation  in  the  flame,  as  above  described  and  set  forth. 

I  do  not  intend,  by  this  claim,  as  1  have  intimated  above,  to  restrict 
myself  to  the  mode  of  construction  herein  or  above  described,  but  to  re- 
serve the  right  to  vary  the  same  as  I  may  deem  expedient,  while  I  attain- 
the  same  ends  by  means  substantially  the  same. 

JULIUS  THOMPSON. 

.    No.  9255. — Improvement  in  preparing  Stone  in  imitation  of  Marble. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention  is  the  improvement  in  preparing  the 
surface  of  the  slate  or  absorbent  stone,  or  mineral  matter,  for  better  receiv- 
ing and  retaining  colors,  and  for  its  quicker  and  better  induration,  than 
by  the  ordinary  process  of  baking  oil  or  japan  on  if,  the  same  consisting 
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wi  AlT^  \^A^  u^  °'  ''^^^^'^  ^°  •*'  ^^  *^«^«  ««t  forth,  in  conrbinatfon 
wuh  baking  It  and  charring  it,  or  with  burning  it  thereon,  essentially^ 
above  specified;  the  charring  or  burning  the  oil  being  the  principle  Tf 
my  invention  or  discovery  under  the  circumstances  asltated^        ^        ' 
And  1  also  claim  the  improvement  in  applying  the  veining  and  around 
cobrs  to  such  indurated  surface,  or  other  surfaci,  the  same  consisUng"n 
applying  the  graming  colors  first,  and  drying  them  on,  in  comb  nafion 
with  subseciuently  covering  the  whole  surfaci,  together  with  such  vein 
ing  CO  ors,  wuh  one  or  more  coats  of  black  or 'other  colored  japannTn^ 
and,  after  the  same  has  been  dried,  grindmg  down  japanninXm  the 
v^ning  colors,  and  leaving  it  between  them,  so  as  to  fTm  a  frouITd  as 

HIRAM  TUCKER. 

No.  9256.—Met/iod  of  making  Lamp  tops,  Rivets,  ^c. 

\.  t^?  mih^^j'"  r  T  ^"^f  "^°»'  «"d  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
irfll  f  ,«.^"^^'^'"^  lamp.tops.  stoppers,  nvets,  and  other  Similar 

articles  from  a  disk  or  plate  of  metal  by  bending  it,  and  forminff  it  sub 
s^ntial  y  as  described,  so  that  the  rim,  I,  I,  is  form'ed  of  trSnesse^ 
of  metal,  and  the  centre  and  flange,  M,  M,  of  one  thickness,  as  described 

LUrHER  C.  WHITE. 

No.  9257.— Improvement  in  Clothes  Pins^.    . 

I  do  not  claim  the  invention  of  pins  for  securing  clothes  to  the  linp- 
t"on  o"f  tr^'r^h'^'^  coiled  spring  or  lever  ;'nekher  the   omM":: 

liters  nrpn?^?  '^  '^'  '""""•  ?"'  ^  ^^  ^'^*™'  »»d  desire  to  secure  by 
letters  patent  the  improvement  of  manufacturing  clothes  pins  from  wire 
of  any  suitable  metal,  with  the  aforesaid  jaws  attached,  o^rated  llX 
r;k1n"!nTse"  '""^  ^h«--t.mp!e,chiap,effectiv;:ardTr» 

SAMUEL  ALDRICK. 

Imj^roveme^it  in  Connecting  JoifUs  for   Washing  Machines' 
or  other  purposes. 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  bv  letters  nat 

auXd'trthelrirh  ''.'^t  J^^"^  (^^"^'^h  the  cole'ctngUls 
attached  to  the  spring  board)  by  means  of  ihe  knife  edges  disposed  in  a 

S.'L.  EGBERT. 
S.  W.  GREEN. 

No.  92^9. —Improvements  in  Printing  Presses. 
pro"veme.!tl^rJ;il"^  ^'''"^'^  the  construction  and  operation  of  my  im- 

^^^n^t^^,:^^:: '''''' ' ''--  -  -y  --- 

from  "rh:  \  ""^^"^  ^  P*''  °^  nippers,  so  constructed  as  to  draw  the  naoer 
from  the  form  by  griping  the  margin  of  the  paper  firmfy  betweert^e 


No.  9258.— 
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jaws  of  the  said  nippers,  and  at  the  same  time  holding  the  paper  a  little 
distance  from  the  platen,  as  herein  described  and  set  forth^ 

Second.  I  claim  the  adjustable  spring, «,  and  rod,  J,  for  holding  the 
nippers  up  from  the  platen,  as  herein  described. 

Third.  I  claim  the  fingers,  r,  for  holding  the  edge  of  the  sheet,  in 
combination  with  the  swing  platen,  as  herein  set  forth. 

CHARLES  W.  HAWKES. 

No.  9260. — Improvement  in  Lightning  Rods. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  my  improvements  in  light- 
ning^ rod  points,  what  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by 
letters  patent,  is — 

First.  The  formation  of  the  point  of  a  lightning  rod  of  successive 
sections,  of  different  metals,  each  being  of  greater  fusibility  than  the  one 
below  it,  and  having  oblique  junctions,  so  (hat  an  overcharge  of  the 
electric  fluid  simply  melts  off  the  upper  section,  without  enlargement  of 
the  point  below,  either  by  its  own  partial  fusion  or  by  the  lodgement  of 
the  upper  metal  upon  it. 

Second.  Uniting  the  successive  sections  of  an  obliquely  sectional  light- 
ninj2[  rod  point  by  solder,  or  brazing,  which  is  at  each  joint  fusible,  at  a 
lower  temperature  than  the  section  immediately  above  it,  so  that  the 
melting  of  the  point  shall  remove  the  entire  uppermost  section,  and  thus 
more  certainly  prevent  the  lodgement  of  any  portion  of  the  melted  sec- 
tion upon  the  point  thus  exposed. 

H.  H.  HOMAN. 

No.  9261. — Improvement  in  Smut  Machines.  , 

•         » 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  making  the  blowing  apparatus,  with  the  drawer,  P,/,/,  g^  and  spout, 
M,  movable,  substantially  as  described,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  wind  chest, 
J,  and  pipe,  L,  being  easily  taken  out,  and  turned  in  either  direction,  to 
admit  of  the  machine  being  driven  in  whichever  direction  may  be 
desired. 

CHARLES  KEELER.  * 
JAMES  KEELfciR. 

No.  9262. — Machinery  employed  in  the  Manufactx^e  of  Coiled-  Wif 

Femdes. 

I  am  aware  that  clamps,  or  holders,  and  cutting-dies,  have  been 
worked  by  cranks,  and  by  catns.  I  therefore  do  not  claim  these,  as  such, 
as  ray  invention;  but  what  I  do  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to 
secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  method  of  cutting  the  wire  at  right  angles 
to  the  axis  of  the  coil,  so  that  the  ends  of  the  ferrules  will  be  perfectly 
true,  without  wasting  any  of  the  stock,  by  the  use  of  the  short  mandrel, 
(c,)  the  clamp,  or  holder,  (A,)  and  the  cutting-die,  (F,)  when  the  machine 
is  constructed,  arranged,  and  made  to  operate  substantially  as  herein 
described. 

1  also  claim  the  combination  of  the  method  of  cutting  the  coil  (as 
described  above)  with  the  method  of  supporting  the  long  coil,  and  of 
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feeding  it,  and  of  throwing  off  the  piece  when  semed,  when  combined 
arranged,  and  operated  substantially  as  herein  described.  ' 

/        WM.  T.  RICHARDS. 

No .  9263.— Improvement  in  Shuttle-  Guides  for  Looms. 

I  therefore  QJaim  as  my  invention — 

First.  The  guide,  A,  B,  or  its  equivalent,  either  with  or  without  the 
flange,  B,  in  combination  with  cloth-weaving  looms,  or  as  applied  and 
used  therewith,  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  pirpose  of 
guiding  the  shuttle  as  specified.  ^     ^    * 

Second.  I  claim  the  spring,  H,  and  finger,  I,  or  their  equivalents  so 
r  died  ^'  ^°  ^"''^''  ^'  ^'  '"  '^  P'°P^'  P^^^^'  substantially  as 

HORACE  T.  ROBBINS. 

No.  9264.— //n;;rot;erf  Machine  for  manufactunng  Porte  Monnaies. 
_^^hat  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 

First.  The  manner,  substantially  as  described,  of  putting  the  leather 

the'tmT  whh^  -  theframes,^,  by  forcing  a sufficieL  quaint!!;  through 
he  frame  with  a  die,  or  plunger,  B,  at  the  back  Side;  and  then,  by  a 

•  inr'dge  of  rS^^.^  P"'  "  '^^^^^  ^^^""^^'  -^^  ^^^^-^  "  --  'he 
Second.  The  form  and  construction  of  the  clamp,  E,  ES  which  holds 
the  frame,  g,  and  the  leather  or  material,  to  wit :  the  liwer  par t,  E  hav! 
in?.  tLT"'"^'  ^:  ^^\'  u '^^  ""°"^h  *°  ^'''^^  ^he  die,  B,  to  pass  hrough, 
d?e  FX.Trk^\:  h^,^'"^  an  opening,  rf,  large  ^nJugh  to  allow ?he 
die  t ,  to  pass  through  and  fold  the  leather  or  material  over  the  frame 
and  having  a  recess  in  its  inner  or  bottom  face  around  the  said  ooenin^ 
d  to  receive  and  hold  the  frame  in  it,  so  that  the  eather  or  LtS  fs 
held  independently  of  the  frame,  and  allowed  to  be  drawn  th/ouTh  he 
framo,  substantially  as  herein  described.  \  i"rougn  me 

B.  S.  STEADMAN. 

I 
^0,9265.— Improvement  in  Door  Locks. 

The  dividing  plate,'being  well  known,  is  public  property,  and  therefore 
forms  no  part  of  my  claim;  neither  do  I  claim  any  of  the  parts  o^raTed 
from  the  outside  key -hole,  as  these  may  be  of  any  Lual  for^  BuTwhai 
I  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent  is  the  tumbler,  >t,  enclosed  b7the 
dividmg  plate,  h  to  be  operated  on  solely  by  the  key'  when  entered  from 
the  inner  key^hole,  in  combination  wiih  the  revolving  check  or  iS 
equivalent,  and  the  bolt,  for  the  purposes  and  as  descrit^dind  shown 

WILLIAM  MOORE. 

•No.  9266.— Improvements  in  Fhrging  Machines. 

halin^''^^n  '^■^'?^  ^l^?  traversing  upon  the  side  bars,  as  described, 
havmg  a  pin,  pivot,  or  fulcrum,  one  end  of  which  is  attached  to  the 
sUding-guide,  while  the  other  end  enters  the  end  of  the  hammer^Tn  which 
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it  is  so  fitted  as  to  allow  the  hammer  to  turn  a  short  distance,  when  power 
is  applied  to  it  by  means  of  the  crankcam  or  eccentric,  and  the  connect- 
ing rods,  H. 

GEO.  H.  RICHARDS. 

No.  9267 — Improved  Alarm  Time  Pieces  for  Lighting  Lamps. 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  use  of  a  revolving  vertical  section  of  a  cylinder,  (as  G,}  when  com- 
bined with  a  spring,  (as  J,  C,)  to  revolve  it,  when  these  are  combined 
with  the  appropiiate  levers,  (as  E  and  F,)  and  connected  with  the  alarm 
wheel  (as  B)  of  an  alarm  time-piece  by  an  appropriate  connecting  rod, 
(as  C,)  for  the  purpose  of  lighting  a  lamp,  in  connexion  with  the  alarm 
given  by  an  alarm  time- piece,  when  the  whole  is  constructed,  combined, 
and  arranged  substantially  as  herein  described. 

WM.  H.  ANDREWS. 

RANDAL  T.  ANDREWS. 

No.  926S.—Improvet7ieni  in  Tuning  Pegs  for  Guitars,  ^c. 

What  I  claim  as  ray  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  making  the  tuning-pegs  of  guitars,  and  other  like  stringed  instruments, 
with  the  journal  part  of  much  greater  diameter  than  the  barrel  on  which 
the  string  is  coiled,  substantially  as  and  for  the  purpose  specified. 

JAMES  ASHBORN. 

3 

No.  9269.— Improvement  in  Carving  Machines. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  folding  frame,  and  wheels  or  pulleys,  constructed  substantially  as 
above  described,  in  combination  with  the  double  cross  shding  ways  and 
vertically  sliding  cylinder  or  tracer,  for  the  purpose  of  tracing  from  pat- 
terns or  other  device,  in  the  manner  above  specified. 

CHARLES  E.  BACON. 

No.  9270. — Improvement  in  Coating  Iron  vnth  Copper. 

Having  thus  described  my  invention,  1  do  not  claim  the  preparation  of 
iron  with  zinc  in  the  manner  described;  but  I'claim— 

First.  Coating  cast,  malleable,  or  wrought  iron  with  copper,  or  any  of 
the  alloys  of  which  copper  forms  a  part,  by  employing  a  coating  of  zinc 
(or  zinc  and  tin)  to  cover  the  iron  as  a  positive  medium  to  make  the 
molten  copper  or  its  alloy  adhere  to  the  iron,  in  the  manner  substantially 
as  described. 

Second.  I  claim  the  employment  of  an  infusible  or  partiallv  infusible 
substance  or  substances,  especially  the  fluoride  of  calcium,  as  a' wiper  and 
nonconductor,  as  herein  set  forth. 

THEODORE  G.  BUCKLIN. 
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No.  9271. — Improved  Hand  Drilling  Machine. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent 
is  the  combination  of  the  geared  mandrel,  which  elongates  to  feed  the 
drill,  with  the  arm  {g)  thai  projects  from  the  sleeve,  (e,)  to  steady  the 
gearing,  and  the  slot  {g^)  in  the  stock,  (A,)  to  guide  and  steady  the  arm 
while  traversing  therein,  to  permit  the  drill  to  be  advanced  and  with- 
drawn, as  herein  set  forth. 

REUBEN  DANIELS. 

No.  9272. — Improvement  in  Horse  Collars. 

We  do  not  claim  a  rigid  collar,  nor  a  collar  capable  of  expansion  and 
contraction  sidewise  when  the  sides  are  connected  by  a  third  or  interme- 
diate parr,  or  supported  by  a  frame;  but  what  we  do  claim  as  our  inven- 
tion, and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  construction  and  ar- 
ran'gement  of  the  two  sides  of  the  collar  so  that  they  fit  together,  and  can 
be  moved  towards  and  from  each  other  by  a  parallel  motion,  to  diminish 
or  enlarge  the  aperture  for  the  horse's  neck,  and  then  be  fastened  by  a 
set  screw,  or  its  equivalent,  to  form  a  rigid  frame,  substantially  as  herein 
described. 

J.  H.  HALL. 
JOHN  LOWREY. 

No.  9273. — Improvement  in  Portable  Wardrobes. 

HaviMg  thus  described  my  improved  wardrobe,  I  shall  state  my  claim 
as  follows :  What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  have  secured  to 
me  by  letters  patent,  is  a  wardrobe  susceptible  of  dismemberment,  with 
the  parts  held  together  by  means  of  the  sliding  bolts,  6, 6',  which  fit  into 
sockets,  j,  j\  and  the  notched  studs,  /,/>,  which  fit  into  the  grooves, 
g,g^,  the  top  piece  preventing  the  back  from  slipping  by  the  bolts,  A% 
JS  and  the  sides  being  prevented  from  slipping  by  the  projecting  pieces, 
//,//,  which  press  the  braces,  A,  AS  forward  and  keep  the  studs,  /•, 
/',  passed  forward,  as  above  described. 

SETH  L.  HOBART. 

No.  ^21i.— Improvement  in  bevelling  the  edges  of  Skelps  or  Metallic 

Strips,  ^c. 

What  I  claim  as  my  improvement,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  arranging  the  rollers  in  the  frame  so  as  to  receive  a  lateral  movement, 
as  may  be  desired— in  other  words,  giving  the  rollers  end  play  one 
over  the  other,  thereby  increasing  or  diminishing  the  distance  between 
the  bosses,  (according  to  the  width  of  the  plate  or  strip,)  and  providing 
suitable  means  for  retaining  the  same  in  place. 

ROBERT  KNIGHT. 
No.  9275. — Improvement  in  Rakes. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
18  the  combination  of  the  slotted  swinging  arm  with  the  slotted  rake 
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handle  and  crank,  E,  in  the  manner  as  kbove  described  for  movini?  thp 
cut  grain  from  the  platform.  ^""ea,  lor  moving  the 

AMZA  B.  LEWIS. 
No.  9276.— Improvement  in  Paper  Cutlitig  Machines. 

JAS.  E.  MALLORY. 
No.  9277 — ImprovcmetU  in  Crayon  Rubber. 

I  do  not  claim  as  new  the  casting  of  particular  forms  of  vulcanized 
rubber  in  moulds;  but  what  I  do  claim  as  my  invention,  and  des"re  to 
secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  crayon  rubber,  made  in  the'manner  ere  n 
before  substantially  set  forth,  for  the  purpose  of  applying  ar"d  b  endf"" 
the  crayons  in  the  bichromatic  and  other  kindred  styles  of  drawing    ^ 

J).  F.  POND. 

No.  9278.-Application  of  a  Free  Joint  Tube  in  circumstances  where  it  is 

exposed  to  external  pressure. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  natPni 
IS  the  application  of  the  improved  metal  tube,  made  in  the  manner  anci 
for  the  purposes  as  herein-before  descnbed-^hat  is  to  say  of  a  meut 
tube  wiih  a  free  jo.nt  (neither  welded  nor  brazed)  to  boLs  of  steam 
engines,  or  other  vessels  requiring  metal  tubes,  of  such  a  c  aracier  Is  S 
resist  external  pressure  effectually.  ^"aracier  as  to 

RICHARD  PROSSER. 

No.  9279.— Improvement  in  Galvanic  Clocks. 

What  I  claim  as  my  improvement  or  invention  is  the  combination  of 
^e  impulse  spring,  .,  and  the  pallets,/ and  6,  respectively  con,  ea^^^^ 
with  the  armature  of  the  magnet  and  the  pendulum,  and  made  to  oS 

st!iVa^'dr  ib':d:'^  ^^"'"'"'"  ""^'^^  ^'  ^'"^-  ^-p"^-  -  r/ut 

MOSES  G.  FARMER. 
No.  92S0.— Improvement  in  Shoes  and  Gaiter  Boots. 

moY^^^l'^'^i"'  ^^  "^y  invention  is  the  improved  gaiter  boot  or  shoe  a*. 
Trl\T^  V'P  P'^^«/«P«r«te  from  both  the  quarters,  and  extended  un 
from  the  instep  part  of  it,  in  combination  with  so  applying  biuton  holeS     * 
and  buttons,  or  their  equivalents,  to  the  said  lap  piece  and^he   w"  quir' 

T;.\u    T^^^  '^f  '^°  ^"^"^^«  ^'^  b«  directly  connected  by  the  Tan 
piece,  all  subsiantially  as  above  specified.  ^ 

j9_^  JOSEPH  BRAKETT 
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No.  9281  .—Improved  Jointed  Bedplate  Saw  Gvmmer. 

I  do  not  claim  the  cylindrical  cutter,  C,  separately,  as  that  has  been  pre- 
viously used  -,  but  having  thus  described  the  nature  of  my  invention,  and 
the  iTianner  in  which  itis  operated,  what  I  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to 
secure  by  letters  ualent,  is  the  employment  or  use  of  the  cylindrical  cut- 
ter C-  said  cutler  having  a  lotary  and  also  a  reciprocating  rectilinear 
mo'tion,  in  combination  with  the  jointed  bed  piece,  H,  in  which  the  saw- 
is  placed;  the  cutter,  C,  having  the  above  motions  communicated  to  it 
in  the  manner  as  described  or  in  any  equivalent  way,  and  the  bed  piece 
being  constructed  substantially  as  shown  and  described ;  by  which  com- 
bination saws  may  be  filed,  gummed,  and  jointed  in  an  expeditious  and 
proper  manner,  as  set  fonh.      ^  ^^^^^  ^    ^^^^^ 

No.  9282.—Improvemtni  in  Piano  Forte  actions. 

What  I  claim  as  mv  invention,  and  desire  to  hare  secured  to  me  by 
letters  patent,  is  jointing  the  "  fly  "  of  the  jack  to  the  stem  of  the  same, 
go  as  to  constitute  a  Kver,  the  short  arm  of  which  has  to  move  but  little 
distance  before  ii.strikes  against  the  regulating  button,  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  any  noise  or  "  slapping,"  as  above  set  forth.    ^ 

GEO.  HOWE. 

No.  92S3.— Improvement  in  Throstle  Spinning  Machines. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention  is  the  escapement  wheel,  O,  its  escape- 
ment lever,  (composed  of  the  arm,  A,  and  pallets,  i,  k,)  and  stud,  y,  in 
combination  with  the  reciprocating  rotary  mechanism,  composed  of  the 
wheel,  P,  its  concentric  and  endless  grooves,  row  of  pins,  the  pinion,^, 
and  pendulous  bar  or  arm,  r;  the  whole  being  applied  to  give  motion  to 
the  shaft,  N,  iis  pinion,  the  gear  of  the  shaft,  K,  and  the  said  shaft,  K, 
in  order  to  effect  the  movements  of  the  spindle  rail  or  rails,  essentially  a» 
.above  specified.  CHARLES  H.  HUNT. 

No.  9284. — Improvement  in  Saw  Mills. 

Havincr  thus  fully  described  my  improvements  in  saw  mills,  what  1 
claim  the'rein  as  new,  and  desire  to  securely  letters  patent,  is  the  adjust- 
a1)le  ways  of  the  saw  gate,  when  they  are  connected  with  each  other,  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  can  be  simultaneously  and  uniformly  varied  and 
adjusted  in  their  positions  whilst  the  saw-gate  is  in  motion,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  varying  the  amount  of  the  cutting  action  of  the  saws,  substan- 
tially as  herein  set  forth.  ,         r   .      r    j- 

1  also  claim  the  connecting  and  arranging  of  the  feeding  apparatus 
with  the  saw  gate  and  the  adjustable  ways  thereof,  in  such  a  manner 
lliat  the  feeding  motion  communicated  to  the  material  operated  upon  will 
invariably  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  cut  of  the  saw  ;  and  also  in 
such  a  manner  as  will  enable  me  to  ease  the  action  of  the  saw  when 
passing  thiough  knots,  and  at  any  time  adapt  it  to  the  nature  and  the 
depth  of  the  material  operated  upon,  substanually  as  herein  set  forth. 
^  '  HAZARD  KNOWLES. 
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Having  thus  fully  described  the  construction  and  onornUnn  «r 
proved  k.ln  in  the  several  processes  of  burr'irbrrckTLn  ?u    .  ?^  T' 
I  do  not  claim  constructing  a  stationary  kl  of  l^'oir?"  But  whlt'f 

partment  after  anotherL^yLch";^^^^ 

RICHARD  E.  SCHROEDER. 
No.  9286.— Improvement  in  Lath  Machines, 
Havins:  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  mv  invention    wh«f  T  .i«- 

shafts    K'   P    ,„K;„h  f  "^"^  ^'  .' -^  '  "™"?^<1 '■^speciive  yr  on  the 

and  the  ge'af 'whe  Is  iT  Vr'Vf  '""  T"^"'  "  *^'^'  «"<»  »' '^e  log! 
Cities,  so^as  V'^t'^hl^y'  w^c'  i  ^oT  wi^nToTcLtg  Zt!^:^ 

,  ;  H.  C.  SMITH. 

No.  9287.-Improvem^nt  in  Sounding.  Boards  of  Piano -Fortes,  ^c. 
is  mak?n  J?ho^'™  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent 

ALPKED  SPEER 
ER.NEST  MARX.' 

No.  mS%-Improved  Machinery  for  Farming  Sheet-Metal  Tubes. 

ooLte"td,te's'j:c';]:r„rt';,e'r'''^'"^  '^  "^'"^  »f « -^  «»j 

yj  ",  irrespecuve  Of  the  manner  of  operaiinir  the  rnri    fr>r  »t.«., 
d^hTearrltt^ha^ '•''''"'' •'"''"/r"'^''-^^^^^^^ 
vention,  and  desire  to  se/urfb;"l'e1ters  pa',e„t,  s- ' '"""''"''"  ""^  '"■ 
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First.  The  method  of  mounting  and  operating  the  rod,  E,  within  the 
concave  bed,  C,  in  the  manner  as  shown  and  described,  viz  :  the  ends  of 
the  rod,  E,  being  attached  to  the  slide  rods,  E,  H,  said  slide  rods  passing 
through  the  vertical  guides,  B,  B^  and  having  spiral  springs,  G,  1, 
around  them;  the  lower  ends  of  the  slide-rods  being  attached  to  levers, 
J,  K,  by  operating  which  the  rod  is  forced  within  the  concave  bed  and 
the  lower  portion  of  the  tube  formed. 

Second.  I  claim  the  hinged  folders,  0,0^  attached  to  the  wings,  L, 
M,  which  are  hung  on  pivots,  N,  N;  said  pivots  lieing  in  line,  longitudi- 
nally, with  the  centre  of  the  rod,  E,  and  operated  in  the  manner  and  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  the  upper  or  remaining  portion  of  the  tube,  as 

herein  set  forth. 

ORSON  W.  STOW. 

No.   92S9.— Improvement  in  Registers  for   Omnibuses,  and  for  other 

purposes. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  fitting  toll  passages  with  a  registering  step,  combined  with  mechan- 
ism, in  such  manner  that  the  aggregate  number  of  full  and  fraction^  tolls 
due  from  passengers  will  be  reduced  to  the  denomination  of  full  tolls, 
and  registered,  whatever  the  proportions  may  be  in  which  the  aggregate 
is  composed,  of  fractional  and  full  tolls,  substantially  as  herein  set  forth. 

J.  Z.  A.  WAGNER. 

No.  9290. — Improvement  in  Bellows  for  Reed  Instruments. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  cecure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  employment,  in  all  reed  musical  instruments,  of  bellows,  having 
two  chambers,  in  one  of  which  aVvacuum  is  produced,  and  in  the  other 
air  is  compressed  ;  the  said  chambers  being  on  opposite  sides  of  the  reeds, 
and  communicating  with  each  other  through  the  reeds,  so  that  when  one 
forces  air  through  them,  the  other,  by  the  vacuum,  draws  it  through  at 
the  same  time.  This  I  claim  without  reference  to  the  precise  construc- 
tion of  the  bellows  or  the  mode  of  operating  them. 

ISAAC  T.  PACKARD. 

No.  9291.— Improvement  in  Electro-Magnetic  Engines. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  application  of  a  spring  or  springs,  or  their  mechanical  equivalent, 
used  as  recipients  of  the  excess  of  power  in  the  closing  of  the  electro-mag- 
nets and  armature,  to  be  imparled  again  to  the  next,  as  described  and  set 
forth. 

JOHN  S.  GUSTIN. 

No.  9292. — Improvcnicnt  in  Machines  for  Polishing  Leather. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  connecting  or  fastening  the  stand  or  stands  that  hold  the  polishers  or 
burnishers  to  a  belt,  so  as  to  traverse  them  in  ways  or  grooves,  or  under  a 
plane,  substantially  as  described. 

J.  MORTON  POQLE. 
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I  am  aware  that  revolving  screens,  separately  considered,  are  not  new; 
also,  that  the  conveyor,  or  endless  apron,  has  been  e  nployed,  in  combi- 
nation with  a  thrashing  cylinder,  vibrating  shoe,  and  fan  ;  such,  there- 
fore, of  themselves,  I  do  not  claim.  But  what  1  do  claim  as  new,  and 
desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  use  of  a  hollow  revolving  cylinder, 
so  constructed  and  so  moved  as  herein  fully  set  forth,  for  the  purposes 
of  a  straw-carrier,  by  which  the  advantages  above  enumerated  and  ex- 
plained are  obtained. 

JACOB  BERGEY. 
No.  92^4..— Improved  Vise. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  dei^ire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  arrangement  of  the  sliding-bar,  with  screw  attached  thereto,  with 
reference  to  the  fast  jaw.  A,  and  the  moving  jaw,  B,  when  said  sliding  bar 
is  provided  with  a  series  of  holes,  or  their  equivalents,  and  said  jaw,  B, 
is  provided  with  a  pin,  or  its  equivalents,  whereby  B  can  be  set  at  va- 
rying distances  with  respect  to  A,  and  that  distance  afterwards  regulated 
by  the  screw. 

W.  BUTLER. 

No.  9295. — Improvement  in  Hand  Printing  Presses. 

Having  thus  described  my  improvements  in  printing  presses,  what  I 
claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 

First.  The  arrangement,  substantially  as  described,  in  a  hand  power- 
press,  of  guide-bars  resting  upon  adjusung  points,  or  hinged  at  their  rear 
ends,  and  guided  at  their  front  ends  to  a  vertical  vibration,  concentric 
with  said  points  or  hinge,  so  that  the  entire  bed,  guide  bars,  and  their 
appendages,  shall  movo  bodily  upward  upon  givmg  the  impression,  and 
return  by  their  own  weight  to  ttie  state  of  rest,  whether  operated  by  a 
shaft,  (JJ  extending  below  the  bed,  and  working  a  toggle  joint  beneath 
the  bed  or  bars,  as  described,  or  in  any  equivalent  way. 

Second.  1  claim,  in  connexion  with  the  before-described  arrangement, 
the  ascending  grade  at  the  fore  end  of  the  guide-bars,  for  the  purpose  of 
limiting  the  range  of  the  toggle  at  the  period  of  giving  the  impression. 

CIIAS.  FOSTER. 

No.  9296. — Improvement  in  Seed  Planters. 

Having  thus  described  the  nature  and  operation  of  my  invention, 
what  1  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  em- 
ployment or  use  of  the  adjustable  tire,  or  tires,  for  the  purpose  of  vary- 
ing the  diameter  of  the  wheel,  A,  to  allow  the  seed  to  be  deposited  the 
required  distance  apart.  "" 

D.  HALDEMAN. 
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No.  92^)7. —Improvement  in  jRolary  Stove  Grates. 

What  I  claim  as  ray  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent 
is —  ' 

First.  The  combination  of  the  rotary  movement  of  the  bottom  grate 
with  the  vertical  annuliir  grating,  or  its  equivalent,  surrounding  the 
same,  for  the  purposes  substantially  as  herein  set  forth. 

Second.  I  claim  the  rotary  movement  of  the  bottom  grate  with  the 
controllable  tilting  movement  of  the  same,  substantially  as  herein  de- 
scribed. 

Third.  I  claim  the  combination  and  arrangement  of  the  several  parts 
wheieby  the  aforesaid  rotary  and  tiltitjg  movements  of  the  bottom  grate 
are  effected,  substantially  as  herein  described. 

ALEXANDER  HAllRlSON. 

No.  929S.— Improvement  in  Seed  Planters. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  corn  planter  sieve  and  its  appendages,  for  the  purpose  of  sifting' 
and  depositing^  the  fine  earth  upon  the  grain,  and  throwing  off  stones 
and  such  matter  as  would  obstruct  the  young  sprout  in  coming  through 
the  ground,  substantially  as  described  and  illustrated  herein. 

ROBERT  M.  JACKSON. 

No.  9299.— Improved  Spark  Arrester. 

Having  thus  described  the  nature  of  our  invention,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  operated,  what  we  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure*  by 
letters  patent,  is  the  revolving  screen,  F,  in  combination  with  the  cham- 
ber,  E;  the  lower  part  of  said  chamber  communicating  with*the  smoke- 
pipe,  A,  at  a  point  below  the  tops  of  the  exhaust  tubes,  0,  C;  by  which 
arrai  gementa  downward  draught  is  created  within  the  chamber,  E,and 
the  cmders  drawn  from  the  screen,  F,as  it  revolves,  thus  preventing  the 
clogging  of  the  screen,  as  set  forth. 

VOLNEY  P.  KIMBALL. 
BRUUE  KIMBALL. 

No.  9300. — Improvement  in  Bee  Hives. 


IS— 


What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 


First.  The  use  of  a  shallow  chamber,  substantially  as  described,  in    ' 
combination  with  a  perforated  cover,  for  enlarging  or  diminishing  at  will 
the  size  and  number  of  the  spare  honey  receptacles. 

Second.  The  use  of  the  movable  frames,  A,  A,  fig.  4,  or  their  equiv- 
alents, substantially  as  described ;  also  their  use  in  combination  with 
the  shallow  chamber,  with  or  whhout  my  airangement  for  spare  honey 
receptacles. 

Ttiird.  A  divider,  substantially  as  described,  in  combination  with  a 
movable  cover,  allowing  the  divider  to  be  inserted  from  above  between 
the  ranges  of  comb. 
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Fourth.  The  use  of  the  double  glass  sides  in  a  single  frame,  substan- 
tially as  and  for  the  purposes  set  forth. 

Fifth.  The  construction  of  the  trap  for  excluding  moths  and  catching 
worms,  so  arranged  as  to  increase  or  diminish  at  will  the  size  of  the  en- 
trance for  bees,  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  set 
forth. 

L.  L.  LANGSTROTH. 

No.  930  L — Improvement  in  Upright  Piano  Fortes. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 


IS  — 


First.  Extending  the  upper  part  of  the  metallic  plate,  or  cap,  I,  at  the 
part  where  the  shorter  of  the  strings,  J,  J,  are  placed,  over  the  sounding 
board,  H,  and  supporting  it  by  blocks,  or  supports,  c,  c,  which  pass 
through  the  sounding  board  to  the  frame  timbers,  substantially  as  set 
forth,  whereby  the  higher  end  of  the  bridge,  K,  or  that  part  on  which  the 
strings  of  the  higher  notes  rest,  is  allowed  to  be  brought  nearer  to  the 
centre  of  the  sounding  board,  to  get  a  better  vibration. 

Second.  The  combination,  in  the  manner  substantially  as  described, 
of  the  cushioned  block,/?,  and  the  adjustable  button,  o,  on  the  upright 
wire,  A,  attached  to  the  key,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  entire  de- 
scent of  the  hammer,  after  striking,  until  the  key  is  left  free. 

R.  E.  LETTON. 

No.  9302. — Improvement  in  Machines  for  Wringing  Clothes. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  invention,  what  I  claim  as  new,  and 
desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  keeping  the  ends  of  the  clothes  sack 
distended  during  the  progress  of  wringing,  to  equalize  the  twisting  of 
the  same  at  all  parts  by  means  of  the  elliptical  spring  leaves  and  elastic 
wings,  substantially  as  described. 

JOS.  P.  MARTL\. 

No.  9303. — Improved  Apparatus  for  Puddling  Iron,  etc. 

Having  thus  described  my  automatic  puddling  apparatus,  what  I  claim 
as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is — 

First.  The  combination  of  an  automatic  rable  with  a  revolving  or 
moving  basin,  arranged  and  operated  substantially  as  herein  set  forth, 
or  with  a  stationary  basin,  or  t>ottom,  whereby  much  manual  labor  is 
dispensed  with  for  stirring  the  iron  in  the  process  of  puddling. 

Second.  The  arrangement  of  the  hollow  shaft,  D,  cooler,  C,  and 
moving  basin  in  such  manner  that  a  stream  of  water  can  be  kept  circu- 
lating round  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  latter  to  prevent  it  from  being 
overheated,  substantially  as  herein  described. 

Third.  The  combination  of  the  crank  and  swinging  guides,  or  their 
equivalents,  which  enables  the  operator  to  make  the  rable  stir  over  dif- 
ferent  parts  of  the  bottom  and  at  different  angles  to  the  side  of  the  fur- 
nace,  aud  also  to  remove  it  out -of  the  way  when  necessary. 

JA.viEs  Mccarty. 
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No.  9304. — Improvement  in  Piano  Fortes. 


What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 


u 


'  First.  The  combination  of  the  wind  chest,  F,  and  flute,  or  other  sim- 
ilar wind  pipes,  E*,  E«,  E',  E«,  with  the  horizontal  piano  forte  action, 
in  the  manner  substantially  as  set  iorth,  to  wit:  the  pipes  being  placed 
horizontally  at  the  bottom  of  the  case  below  the  piano  lorte  action,  and 
the  wind  chest  placed  below  the  front  ends  of  the  piano  forte  keys,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  allow  the  valves  to  be  operated  directly  by  the  said 
keys. 

Second.  The  manner  of  opening  the  valves  of  the  flute,  or  wind  pipes, 
to  play  an  octave  lowfr  than  the  piano,  either  at  the  same  time  that  they 
are  being  played  at  the  same  pitch  as  the  piano,  or  not,  by  means  of  the 
series  of  levers,  ^,  j**,^,  ^',  arranged  and  operated  upon  by  the  blocks, 
S,  S*,  upon  the  vertical  pius,  i, »%  «,  i^,  under  the  piano  key. 

JAMES  McDonald. 
joHiN  McDonald. 

No.  9305. — Improvement  in  Printing  Presses. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  rotary  cone  printing  press,  what  I  claim 
as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  not  the  use  of  conical 
impressing  cylinders,  but  the  peculiar  arrangement  and  combination  of 
conical  impressing  cylinders,  one  or  more  in  number,  each  provided  with 
a  set  of  conical  distributing  inking  rollers,  adapted  thereto,  and  with  a 
rotating  wheel  or  disk,  substantially  as  described. 

1  also  claim,  in  combination  with  the  conical  impressing  cylinders,  the 
position  and  arrangement  of  the  clamp,  consisting  of  the  metal  plate,  K, 
spring,  N,  and  arm  or  lever,  I,  which  retains  the  paper  at  the  required 
angle  to  receive  the  Impression,  and  releases  the  same  when  the  impres- 
sion is  taken,  substantially  as  set  forth. 

JOHN  G.  NICOLAY. 

No.  9306. — Improvemeni  in  Expanding  Window  Sas/ies. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  sash  constructed  in   two  pieces,  so  that  both,  when  brought  to- 
gether, shall  be  narrower  than  the  distance  between  the  bottoms  of  the 
grooves  in  the  jambs  of  the  frame  in  which  the  sash  is  designed  to  be 
placed,  by  at  least  the  thickness  of  one  of  the  stop-strips  of  the  frame, 
and  connecting  these  two  pieces  of  the  sash  in  such  manner  that  one 
will  slide  past  or  into  the  other,  so  that  the  sash  can  be  contracted  or  ex- 
panded, as  may  be  required,  to  make  it  fit  diflferent  window  frames,  and 
to  adapt  itself  to  the  varying  width  of  the  same  frame,  and  also  to  admit 
of  its  being  put  into  and  taken  out  of  the  fi'ame  without  removing  the 
stop  strips  therefrom;  the  two  parts  of  the  sash  thus  moving  towards  and 
from  each  other  having  springs,  or  the  equivalent  thereof,  adapted  to 
them,  so  as  to  give  them  a  constant  tendency  to  diverge  from  each  other, 
that  the  sash  may  at  all  times  expand  promptly  and  fill  the  frame,  to  hold 
itself  firmly  in  place,  substantially  as  herein  described. 

MIGHILL  NUTTING^ 
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What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent" 
IS  the  construction  and  combination  of  the  vertically  moving  cutter  stock* 
or  poppet  head,  with  the  driving  pulleys,-  &c  ,  mounted  on  a  swinging 
frame,  hung  with  a  pivot  hinge  at  the  bottom,  the  connexion  between 
the  two  being  eflfected  by  radius  rods,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose 
substantially  as  herein  set  forth  and  described.  ^ 

VVM.  H.  ROBERTSON. 

No.  9308.— Improvement  in  method  of  Priming  Fire  Ai-ms.      ♦ 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent 
is  the  priming  of  fire  arms  by  throwing  a  pellet  of  percussion  or  priming 
material  over  the  nipple  at  the  time  the  cock  is  descending  thereon,  so 
that  Uie  priming  shall  be  struck  down  in  its  flight  between  the  cock  and 
the  nipple,  and  exploded. 

CHRISTIAN  SHARPS. 
No.  9309.— Improvement  in  Window  Frames. 

What  I  claim  as  my  improvement,  and  which  1  desire  to  secure  by  let- 
ters patent,  is  the  pulley  style,  constructed  of  the  pieces,  L,  D,  M,  as  set 
Iorth,  in  combination  with  the  springs,  E,  E,  by  which  means  I  am  en- 
abled  to  make  use  of  solid  or  immovable  bead  strips,  m,  and  bands  K  I 
and  to  remove  the  sash  at  pleasure  from  the  frame,  in  the  mauner  sub- 
stantially as  described. 

HENRY  CLAY  SMITH. 
No.  9310.— ImprbveTnent  in  Time  Pieces. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 

First.  Hanging  the  balance  of  a  clock,  or  time-piece,  on  a  spring  or 
strip  of  metal,  E,  which  is  fixed  or  prevented  from  turning  at  both  of  its 
ends,  but  capable  of  twisting  between  the  ends,  substantially  as  and  for 
the  purpose  herein  described. 

Second.  Making  one  part  of  the  fork  or  crutch  wire,  K,  flat  and  thin 
substantially  as  shown  at  k,  or  otherwise  constructing  it  to  allow  it  to 
bend  or  move  in  a  similar  manner,  and  connecting  the  said  fork  or  crutch 
wiie  with  the  balance  in  any  manner,  as  shown  at «,  which  causes  it  to 
give  Its  impulse  in  the  same  direction  as  the  motion  of  the  balance ;  th« 
said  bending  or  motion  of  the  fork  or  crutch  being  for  the  purpose  of  al- 
lowing it  to  transmit  the  impulse  in  the  above  direction. 

SILAS  B.  TERRY. 

^o.93ii.— Improvement  in  Chums. 

Having  thus  described  our  apparatus  and  its  operation,  what  we  claim 
as  our  improvement  and  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  hy  letters  patent 
isthe  combination  of  the  tub,  E,  including  the  appendages  descnbedl 
with  the  frame,  A,  A,  and  stands,  B,  B,  or  any  other  convenient  Irame- 
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work  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  tub,  in  a  vertical  and  a  horizontal  position, 
but  in  manner  and  for  the  purposes  substantially  as  herein  set  forth  and 
described. 

LUCIAN  A.  BROWN. 
HUBBARU  BIGELOW. 

No.  9312 — Improved  Apparatus  for  Heating  Feed   Water  of  Steam 

Boilers. 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  arrangement  of  a  heater  for  ihe  feed- water  of  steam  boilers,  with 
respect  to  the  chimney,  smoke  box,  and  the  blast  pipes  of  the  escape 
steam,  substantially  as  herein  described,  s^  that  the  heated  smoke  and 
gases  from  the  smoke-box,  and  the  exhaust  steam  from  the  cylinder,  shall 
pass  separately  through  the  heater  in  distinct  tubes  or  channels,  in  such 
manner  that  they  cannot  mix  until  both  have  passed  the  heater,  as  herein 
set  forth. 

M.  W.  BALDWIN. 

DAVID  CLARK. 

No  9313. — Improvement  in  Mill  !Stones. 

1  am  aware  that  holes  or  apertures  in  upper  and  under  mill  stones 
have  been  some  time  in  use.  and  I  do  not  claim  simply  tlie  making  of 
holes  or  apertures  in  mill  stones  as  my  invention;  but  I  do  claim  the 
making  m  under  millstones  of  holes  or  apertures,  covered  with  wire- 
gauze  cloth,  perforated  metal  plates,  or  any  other  substance  tiiat  will  allow 
part  of  the  meal  to  pass  through,  after  it  is  sufficiently  ground,  in  com- 
bination with  holes  or  apertures  in  upper  mill-stones,  containing  sueepers, 
brushes,  or  rubbers,  for  the  purpose  of  sweeping,  rubbing,  or  brushing 
the  meal  over  or  through  the  wire  gauze  cloth,  perforated  metal  plates,  or 
other  substances,  wiifioui  confining  myself  to  the  exact  detail  described 
in  the  above  specification. 

THOiMAS  BARNETT. 

No.  93\ A.— Improvement  in  Gang  Ploughs. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  my  invention,  I  will  now- 
state  what  I  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent.  I  claim 
the  manner  herein  described  of  constructing  the  mould  boards,  D,  D,  D, 
D,  D,  D,  and  combining  them  with  the  blade,  E,  in  the  manner  substan- 
tially as  herein  specified. 

CHARLES  BISHOP. 

No.  9315  ^~ Improvement  in  Sugar  Boiling  Apparatus. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 


IS — 


First.  The  arrangement  and  combination  of  the  simmering  vesssel,c, 
1,  with  the  ball  cock  and  the  scumming  trough.  A,  substantially  as  de- 
sciibed  in  the  first  part  of  the  foregoing  specification;  and  I  claim  this 
arrangement  and  combination,  whether  alone  or  in  further  combination 
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with  a  partial  covering  of  the  bottom  of  the  simmering  vessel,  or  the  in- 
troduction  of  the  steam  worm,  as  there  described 

Second.  The  agitator,  O  arranged  and  operating  in  the  manner  and 
for  the  purposes  substantially  as  described  iii  the  second  and  fourfh  part 
of  the  foregoing  specification.  ^ 

WM.  H.  CLEMENT. 

No.  93l6.-Lnprovement  in  Scumming  Apparatus  for  Sugar  Patis. 

nliL';'^'"'-  ^'  I"^  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  the  ap. 

plication  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar  of  rotating  paddles  or  leaves   for 

^  ofTliqVoJ.'^  ^"^  "'^  '^"  '"""^  '^^  gutumousTnrtters  fJom  the  lurface 

WM.  H.  CLEMENT. 
No.  9317.— Improvement  in  DistiUing  Apparatus. 

part''«nhtu"n"e"ii"eTlr-'''"'  '"'"  *"  '"'''""'  ""'^^'^^^  '^""' 
First.  The  combination  and  arrangement  of  the  boilers  A  and  P 
connected  by  the  pipes,  B  and  L,  with  the  column,  Z?wl  i^h  enabirj 
me  to  work  continually  and  without  interruption  by'dt  iTl  ng  the  con- 
tents  of  one  boiler  while  the  other  boiler  is  being^lled,  and  thus  distiU- 
ing  the  contents  of  one  boiler  immediately  after  the  other,  as  seen  in  the 
description  of  the  work  in  the  former  part  of  this  specification 

Second.    The  combination  and  arrangement  of  the  worm   V  situated 
between  the  two  boilers,  A  and  P,  and  of  the  pipes,  U  and  X  which  con 
nect  the  boilers.  A  and  P,  with  the  worm,  V  enabling  me 't^test  a'ld 
ascertain  the  nature  of  the  liquid  conta.ned'in'the  boile!unde  otLration 
and  to  ascertain  when  the  contents  of  that  boiler  are  distilled.     P^'^""""' 

CHS.  DELESCLUZE. 

No.  9318 — Improvement  in  Illuminating  Gas  Apparatus. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent 
iet  forth      "■^'^'  ^' '°  combination  with  the  retort,  substantially  as 

deLS: '"  ^^'^^^^^^^^  ^"h  ^^'^  P'P«>  the  false  bottom  and  lining  as 

♦;.!.  ""'^i?.'  \^^  arrangement  of  the  decomposing  chamber,  6,  in  combina- 
Uon  with  the  return  pipe  in  the  vertical  retort  '      comoina 

J  claim  the  employment  of  the  series  of  decomposing  trays,'  under  tha 
Z::^::^Z'l;r^r''*  substantially  a^s  des^cribJdlintmft! 

sJihid!''  ''^"^''■"""^  '^^  S^'  by  *i^  substantially  in  the  manner  de- 

ROBERT  FOULIS. 

No.  9319.— Improvement  in  mode  of  making  India  Rubber  Bat  Cloth. 

W;hat  I  claim  as  my  inrention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  oatent  is 
passing  the  bat  or  fleece  of  cotton,  flax,  silk,  or  other  fi'Lrotls  suCanie, 


aoo 
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together  with  dissolved  or  softened  caoutchouc,  gutta-percha,  or  other 
vulcanizable  gum,  or  the  compounds  or  preparations  thereof,  between 
calendering  rollers,  with  an  elastic  substance  interposed  between  the  bat 
or  fleece  and  one  of  the  rollers,  as  described,  or  between  the  glazed  apron 
and  one  of  the  rollers,  substantially  as  described. 

CHAS.  GOODYEAR. 

No.  9320. — Improvement  in  Electro- Magnetic  Engines. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, is 
supporting  the  prmcipal  part  of  the  weight  o.f  the  armatures  of  the  electro- 
mngnets,  mounted  upon  sliding  guides,  or  their  equivalents,  upon  the  re- 
ciprocatinfif  frame,  as  described,  by  means  of  springs,  or  their  equivalents, 
atiaclied  to  said  frame,  so  as  to  preserve  the  balance  of  weight  in  the 
moving  parts,  substantially  as  set  forth. 

JOHN  S.  GUSTIN. 

No.  9321. — Improvement  in  Safety  Valves. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  which  I  wish  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  introduction  of  the  cock  in  the  connecting  pipe,  E,  by 
which  the  resistance  to  the  pressure  is  taken  off,  and  at  which  the  steam 
will  be  allowed  to  escape.  .| 

ALFRED  GUTHRIE. 


No.  9322. — Improvement  in  Double- Seaming  Machines. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  construction  and  operation  of  my 
improved  machine,  what  £  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent  is  the  man- 
drel, with  heads  removable  at  pleasure,  in  combination  with  two  or  more 
pressure  rollers  operating  with  the  same,  and  with  a  mallet  acting  simul- 
taneously with  said  mandrel  and  pressure  rollers. 

I  also  claim  the  adjustable  steadying  rollers,  (G,)  or  their  equivalent, 
arranged  with  reference  to  the  mandrel,  and  acting  substantially  in  ih« 
manner  and  for  the  purpose  herein  set  forth. 

WALTER  HAMILTON. 

No.  9323. — Improvement  in  Ho  niny  Mills. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  my  improved  machinery 
for  making  hominy  and  samp,  what  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  de- 
sire to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  combination  of  the  beating  cylin- 
der, arranged  and  constructed  as  set  forth,  wiih  the  adjustable  dischar- 
ging apertures,  (f,g,)  by  means  of  which  the  hulls  and  eyes  are  separated 
from  the  grain,  and  the  latter  is  retained  within  the  range  of  the  beaters 
for  a  shdrwT  or  longer  period,  according  to  the  grade  or  size  ol  homiuy 
or  samp  which  is  desired. 

JAMES  HUGHES. 
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No.  ^2^2L— Improvement  in  Presses  for  bundling  Flocculent  and  otfter 

substances. 

Having  thus  described  my  improved  press,  what  I  claim  as  new 
therein,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  combination  of  the 
pressing  box,  made  with  openings  in  its  sides,  with  the  platen  and  bed 
turning  on  swivels,  and  formed  with  channels,  so  arranged  as  to  admit 
of  the  passage  of  the  needle  and  cord  through  the  pressing  box  for  the 
purpose  of  singly  and  doubly  binding  fleeces  of  wool  or  other  substances 
while  under  pressure. 

DANIEL  KELLOGG. 

No.  9325. — Improvem£ni  in  Gas  Regulators. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  improved  gas  regulator,  what  I  claim 
therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  producing  a 
uniform  pressure  of  gas  in  the  branch  pipe  which  supplies  the  burners, 
by  means  of  the  inverted  cup,  C,  the  vibratory  lever,  /,  and  the  induc- 
tion valve,  d,  arranged  and  operating  within  the  chamber,  A,  of  the 
branch  pipe,  substantially  as  herein  represented  and  described. 

WALTER  KIDDER. 

No.  9326. — Improvement  in  Gas  Regulaiors. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  improved  gas  economizing  regulator, 
what  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  ig 
producing  a  uniform  pressure  of  gas  in  the  branch  pipe  which  supplies 
the  burners — which  may  not  be  varied  by  the  number  of  burners  sup- 
plied, nor  by  the  variations  of  pressure  in  the  main— by  means  of  the 
counterpoising  double  inverted  cups,  E,  F,  the  vibratory  lever,  g,  and 
the  induction  valve,  rf,  so  arranged  with  reference  to  the  main  and 
the  branch  pipe,  that  one  of  the  said  inverted  cups  will  be  acted  upon  by 
the  gas  in  themain,  and  the  other  by  the  gas  in  the  branch  pipe^as  herein 
represented  and  described. 

WALTER  KIDDER. 

No.  9327. — Improvement  in  Gas  Regulators. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  improved  gas  economizer,  what  I  claim 
therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  producing  at 
all  times  a  proper  and  uniform  pressure  of  gas  in  the  branch  pipe  which 
supplies  the  burners — which  will  not  be  essentially  varied  by  the  num- 
ber of  burners  supplied,  nor  by  the  variations  of  pressure  in  the  main — 
by  means  of  the  induction  valve,  m,  the  vibratory  lever,  c,  and  the 
counterpoising  inverted  cup,  B,  combined,  arranged,  and  operating  within 
the  chamber,  C,  of  the  main,  substantially  as  herein  represented  and 
described. 

WALTER  KIDDER. 
No.  9328. — Improvement  in  Harness  Saddle  Trees. 

Having  thus  described  the  nature  of  our  improvements  in  harness  sad- 
dle trees,  what  we  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letter! 
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patent,  is  the  rnipper  loop,  (e,)  having  a  shank,  (/,)  which,  being  in- 
serted through  the  cantle  and  into  the  pommel,  is  secured  to  the  latter 
Dy  the  pad  hooij  in  the  manner  described. 

THOMAS  MARDOCK. 
WM.  (J.  KELLAR. 

No.  9329 — Improvement  in  tJie  Apparatus  for  transporting   Trains  on 

inclined  planes  of  Railroads. 

I  do  not  cl.im  as  my  invention  dividing  the  axles  of  the  car,  and  pro- 
viding the  inner  ends  of  the  two  parts  with  independent  journals,  as  this 
has  before  been  done;  neither  do  I  claim  the  use  of  an  auxiHary  track 
running  d(.wn  into  a  pit.  But  what  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire 
to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  making  the  axles  of  the  safety  car  in  two 
parts,  the  inner  end  of  each  part  being  provided  with  an  independent 
journal,  constructed  and  operated  as  described,  when  this  is  combined 
with  the  au^^iliary  wheels,  and  auxiliary  converging  track  and  pit,  sub- 
stantially in  ^he  manner  and  for  the  purpose  specified. 

*  *  SAM'L  McCLFATRICK. 

^o.  9330.— Improvement  in  Grindifig  Mills. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
IS  the  pointed  projections,  6,  on  the  front  edges  of  the  teeth  of  the 
cylinder,  L  when  used  in  combination  with  the  teeth,  c,  c,  in  the  con- 
cave formed  w.ih  concavities  in  their  front  edges,  substantially  in  the 
manner  and  for  the  purpose  herein  set  forth. 

OLDIN  NICHOLS. 

No.  ^331.— Improvement  in  Expanding  Window  Sashes. 

i.  ^^^^  !k 'i""/'  ""^  indention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 

IS  the  method  of  varying  the  pressure  of  the  edges  of  the  expanding  sash 

against  the  jambs  of  the  window  frame,  by  means  of  the  combination  of 

he  adjusting  screws  and  springs  with  the  set  screws,  or  the  equivalent 

as TereittseJZ'th^     '  "''"' ''  ^^'  ''P^'"'°"  °^  ^^^  ^^^h'  subLntiaily 

MIGHILL  NUTTING. 
No.  9332  -Improvpment  in  Plough- Fastening  Devices. 

1  J>  not  claim,  exclusively  of  itself,  hooking  the  land  side  to  the' 
mould  board.     But  what  1  do  claim  p  new  and  useful  and  desire  to 
ecure  by  letters  patent,  is  holding  the^share,  E,  to  its  placi  by  a  tf'htei' 
ng  wedge   F  having  a  l.p,  m,  for  lap  or  bite  on  the  ihare,  in  coniunc- 
tion  with  the  headed  or  lipped  studs, .',  i,  for  further  securing  the  same 

JAMES  ROBB. 
No.  9333.— Improvement  in  Seed  Planters. 

I  do  not  claim,  exclusively  of  itself,  givincr   to  the  drill  *nn.h    th« 

my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  — 
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First.  Causing  the  point  of  the  drill-tooth,  when  raised  out  of  the 
ground,  to  slope  backward,  by  the  arrangement  of  the  drag  bar  attach- 
ment, the  friction  pulley,  and  the  curve  of  the  upper  part  of  the  drill- 
tooth,  to  avoid  breaking  the  tooth,  as  herein  described. 

Second.  I  claim  the  combined  device  of  endless  screw  and  curved 
rack  and  pinion,  for  producing  the  result  herein  specified. 

JAMES  ROBB. 

No.  9334. — Improvement  in  Burners  for  Spirit  Gas  Lamps. 

I  do  not  claim  the  reservoir,  burner-tube,  or  arrangement  of  the  wick. 
What  1  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  combination  of  the  lower  chamber  or  chambers,  F  and  G,  with  the 
upper  chamber,  E,  for  the  purpose  specified,  viz  :  the  lower  chamber  or 
chambers  answering  the  purpose  of  a  heater  to  volatilize  or  turn  into  gas 
the  fluid  in  the  chamber,  E,  the  flame  being  regulated  as  above  described, 
and  the  whole  arrangement  being  substantially  as  above-^et  forth,  with- 
out restricting  myself  by  this  claim  to  the  precise  form  of  the  burner 
described. 

RUFUS  W.  SARGENT. 

No.  9335. — Improvement  in  Packing  Water-  Wheels. 

Having  thus  described  my  improved  wafer- wheel,  what  I  claim  as 
new  therein,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  arrangement  of 
the  packing  between  the  edges  of  the  chamber  or  case  and  the  wheels, 
in  such  manner  that  the  packing  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  chamber  is 
adjustable  from  the  interior,  while  the  packing  round  the  upper  portion 
of  the  chamber  is  set  up  from  the  outside  of  the  said  chamber,  sub. 
stantially  as  specified,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  packing  is  on  the  upper 
side,  and  none  of  it  under  the  case,  and  all  capable  of  beiug  set  up  or  ad- 
justed without  the  necessity  of  getting  under  the  case. 

ERASMUS  SMITH. 

No.  9336. — Improvement  in  Governors. 

Having  thus  described  my  invention  and  improvement  in  governors, 
what  1  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  com- 
bination of  the  winding  cords  or  chains,  G,  retarders  or  disks,  J,  hub,  H, 
and  spindle,  E,  arranged  and  operating  in  the  manner  and  for  the  pur-* 
pose  substantially  as  herein  set  forth. 

1  also  claim  operating  the  governor- valve  of  steam  and  other  engines 
by  the  twisiing  and  untwisting  of  a  flexible  cord  or  chain,  or  equivalent 
thereto,  attached  to  revolving  retarders  and  to  the  driving  pulley  placed 
above  the  same,  and  detached  from  the  spindle. 

I  likewise  claim  constructing  the  clasp,  O,  with  shoulders  upon  each 
part,  which  fit  against  corresponding  shoulders  upon  its  opposite  part, 
and  prevent  the  opening  of  the  clasp,  when  they  are  united  by  the  screw, 
t,  substantially  as  set  forth. 

JOHN  TREMPER. 
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No.  9337. — Improvement  in  Glass  Buttons. 


Whai  I  claim  as  my. invention  is  the  inserting  of  figures  of  uniform  or 
variegated  colors  upon  the  inside  of  glass  centred  buttons,  substantially 
in  the  mode  above  described.  • 

ARAD  W.  WELTON. 

No.  9338. — Improvement  in  Sewing  Machines. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  invention,  what  I  claim  therein  as 
new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is,  in  combination  with  the 
needle  bars,  J,  the  spring-holders,  K,  and  adjustable  guides,  b,  through 
which  said  bars  pass,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  length  of  the 
stitch,  substantially  as  herein  described. 

1  also  claim,  in  combiimion  with  the  apparatu"?  for  regulating  the 
length  of  the  stitch,  the  w|ight,  or  its  equivalent,  for  drawing  the  cloth 
forward  as  it  is  alternately  released  fronv  the  needles,  by  which  means 
the  feed  motion  is  regulated,  and  made  dependent  on  the  length  of  the 
stitch,  substantially  as  described. 

I     '     OTIS  AVERY. 

No.  9339. — Improvement  in  Spreading  Lime  arid  Manure. 

What  I  claim  as  new  and  useful,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  so  constructing  the  pulverizing  and  fertilizing  apparatus  as  to  effect  the 
several  functions  of  pulverizing  and  distributing  manures  of  various  kinds 
at  will,  by  so  arranging  the  roller,  D,  that  it  can  be  raised  or  depressed 
in  the  discharging  opening  of  the  bottom  of  the  hopper  to  any  required 
level,  so  as  to  discharge  a  larger  or  smaller  quantity  of  material  pre- 
viously brought  to  the  desired  degree  of  fineness  in  the  hopper,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  act  as  a  valve  to  close  more  or  less  tightly  the  bottom 
of  the  hopper;  the  same  roller  likewise  serving  as  a  distributor  of  seed 
in  sowing  broad-cast  without  any  alteration  of  the  machine,  substantially 
as  herein  set  forth. 

LEWIS  COOPER.      , 
No.  9340. — Improvement  in  Tools  for  cutting  Pegs  out  of  Boot  Soles. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  my  invention,  I  will  state 
what  I  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent.  I  claim  the 
adjustable  float,  or  cutter,  C,  I),  E,  connected  to  a  shank,  B,  by  means 
of  the  pin,  or  pivot,  6,  which  turns  loosely  in  the  bearing,  or  standard,  a, 
80  as  to  permit  the  float  to  adjust  itself  to  the  proper  positions  to  cut  the 
pegs  from  the  heel  to  the  toe  of  the  boot,  in  the  manner  herein  set  forth. 

D.  U.  ALLEN. 

I  • 

No.  934L — Improvement  in  Grain  Separators. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  method  herein  described  of  regulating  the  blast  of  winnowing  ma- 
chines by  means  of  a  flap  on  the  Ian-case,  arranged  and  adjusted  sub- 
stantially as  herein  set  forth. 
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I  also  claim  the  reciprocating  toothed  bars,  G,  with  the  trouffh,  A, 
whose  bottom  is  divided  into  three  portions,  the  lowermost  beine  tight 
and  acting  merely  as  a  conveyor,  the  middle  one  acting  both  as  a  a)n* 
veyor  and  screen  to  separate  the  wheat  from  the  straw  and  allow  it  to 
pass  into  the  winnower,  and  the  upper  or  third  portion  acting  as  a  con- 
veyor  for  the  straw,  and  a  coarse  screen  to  separate  therefrom  the  heads 
ofunthrashed  grain  that  would  not  pass  through  the  lower  screen-  the 
teeth  of  the  reciprocating  bars  moving  the  straw  regularly  alonir  the 
trough  arid  working  or  shaking  the  grain  and  heads  so  eflTectuallv 
through  the  screens  that  none  is  left  to  pass  oflf  with  the  straw  when  it 
IS  discharged  from  the  upper  end  of  the  trough. 

PETER  GEISER. 
No.  9342 — Improvement  in  Printing  Presses. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  which  I  desire  to  secure  by  let- 
ters patent,  is  the  combination  of  a  reciprocating  type  bed  with  aa 
impression  cylinder  which  has  the  half  rotary  (or  reciprocating  rotary) 
movement,  and  also  a  movement  to  and  from  the  type  bed,  as  herein  wt 
forth  and  described. 

LUCIUS  T.  GUERNSEY. 
No.  9343. — Improvement  in  Seed  Planters. 

Having  thus  described  the  nature  of  my  invention,  what  I  claim 
therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  rail  (h  ) 
with  the  rod,  or  rods,  (g,)  connecting  it  with  the  hopper,  (aj  the  said 
rods  occupying  traversing  collars,  ft,;  with  tighteninj?  screws,  r/r,  J  hv 
nieans  of  which  the  relative  distances  of  the  axle  and  the  feed  shait  are 
adjusted  to  suit  different  arrangements  of  gearing,  according  to  the  rate 
of  ieed  desired. 

EDSON  HART. 

No.  93ii.—Lnprovement  in  Apparatus  for  elevating  and  dischar<Hn^  ^ 

Bilge  Water,  etc.  ""  ^ 

I  am  aware  that  rocker  pumps  have  been  constructed  to  be  operated 
by  hand  power,  but  in  these  no  adequate  provision  has  been  made  for 
receiving  and  retaining  the  water  as  it  is  raised  up;  besides,  their  aciioa 
is  limited  to  a  continuous  rapid  propelling  (wwer;  whilst  by  my  arrange- 
ment any  varying  inclination  of  the  vessel  from  a  horizontal  line,  howw 
ever  slow,  puts  the  apparatus  in  operation,  and,  as  heretofore  constKUoted 
could  not,  without  encumbering  the  hold  of  the  vessel,  be  placed  therein' 
1  do  not,  therefore,  lay  claim  to  any  such  pumps;  but  what  I  do  claim' 
herein  as  new,  and  desire  tn  secure  by  letters  patent,  is,  in  combiiuuion 
with  a  series  or  system  of  tanks  and  tubes,  or  their  equivalents,  the  ven-' 
tilating  tubes,  D,  substantially  as  described,  for  the  purpose  of  elevatine 
and  discharging  water  from  the  holds  of  vessels;  the  whole  beina  opera- 
ted or  worked  by  the  motion  of  the  vessel,  as  set  forth. 

NEHEMIAH  HODGE., 
SSO—  m 
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No.  9315. — Improvement  in  Water  Wheels, 


I  claim  the  application  of  an  adjustable  lip  sliding  on  the  inner  face 
of  the  buckets  of  a  turbine- wheel,  to  regulate  the  openings  between  the 
outer  edges  of  the  buckets,  and  thereby  the  flow  of  water  from  the  wheel, 
in  manner  and  form  substantially  as  sot  forth  in  the  above  specification, 
end  thus  adapting  the  lines  of  the  turbine  to  the  head  of  water  and  amount 
of  work  to  be  done^  however  varying. 

IRA  JAGGER. 

No.  9346. — Improvement  in  making  Soda  Ai-h  and  Carbonates  ef  Soda. 

Having  thus  fully  described  ray  invention,  and  the  rneans  by  which 
the  same  may  be  reduced  to  practice,  what  I  claim  thejrein  as  new,  and 
desire  to  secure  by  letters  pat»»nt,  is — 

First.  The  process  of  making  soda  ash  by  heating  the  mixture  of  sul- 
phate of  soda  and  carbonaceous  matters,  without  the  use  of  hme  or  any 
s,  other  foreign  matters,  as  preparatory  to  converting  the  same  into  other 
products,  substantially  as  described. 

Second.  The  process  of  treating  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  above 
heated  products  by  carbonic  acid,  then  boiling  to  dryness,  to  f  >rm  a 
mpnohydrated  carbonate  of  soda,  to  be  treated  again  in  the  dry  state  by 
carbonic  acid,  to  form  bicarbonate  of  soda,  as  set  forth  in  the  specification. 

HENRY  PEMBERTON. 

No.  9347. — Improvement  in  Beds' eads. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  swinging  footboard  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  clasp  for  securing 
tlie  bed  clothes,  it  being  held  down  by  a  ratchet  and  pawl, or  otherwise. 

D.  W.  SMEAD. 

No.  9348. — Sash  'Stopper  and  Fastener. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  construction  of  a  window  or  sash  stopper,  operated  by  a  winding 
iipiral  spring;  the  whole  arranged  and  combined  substantially  as  herein. 

JAMES  D.  SMITH. 

No.  9349. — Improved  Life  Preserving  Seat. 

•  I  claim  the  said  improved  life-preserving  seat  as  made  of  a  combination 
of  the  seat,  A,  the  head,  or  block,  B,  the  air-tight  vessel,  1),  and  the  con- 
necting rods,  or  grasping  bars,  C,  applied  together,  and  used  substan- 
tially in  manner  and  for  the  purpose  as  specified. 

G.  W.  TEWKSBURY. 

No.  9350. — Improved  Burglar- Proof  Plates  for  Doors,  Safe-Walls, 

Vaults,  etc. 

Whatil  claim  as  new  and  of  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by 
letters  patent,  is  a  method  of  making  burglar-proof  plates,  doors,  and 
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chests  of  iron,  which,  in  the  process  of  being  ca^t  into  the  form  required 
for  such  plates,  doors,  and  chests,  surrounds  or  imbeds  malleable  iron 
rods,  or  bars,  or  their  equivalents,  arranged  substantially  as  described 
and  shown  by  the  specification  and  drawings  herewith  accompanied 
or  m  an  equivalent  manner.  * 

I  do  not  claim  in  said  plates,  doors,  and  chests  the  casting  in  of  straight 
rods  or  bars  of  malleable  iron,  or  their  equivalents,  imbedded  parallel 
with  each  other  in  only  one  general  direction. 

LINUS  YALE,  Jr. 

No.  ^35\.— Improvement  in  thi  nwde.  of  forming  Crucibles  and  other 

articles  of  Earthen  Ware. 

^nat  I  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  cutter  k 
and /,  on  the  stock, »,  in  combination  wUh  the  mould,  c,  to  either  or 
both  of  which  a  rotary  motion  is  given,  so  as  to  remove  the  surplus  ma- 
tenal  and  shape  the  crucible,  as  described  and  shown. 

JOHN  AKRILL. 

^o.  9352.^Improvement  in  Boot  Crimps. 

I  do  not  claim  as  my  invention  the  form  of  the  brake,  or  of  the  clamps.' 
But  what  I  do  claim  as  my  improvement  on  crimping  machines,  is  ar- 
ranging a  spring  lever,  K,  upon  the  back  of  the  crimping  lever,  H,  sub- 
©cantiaily  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  herein  set  forth. 

LUMAN  BARRETT. 

No.  9353.— Improvement  in  Bit  or  Drill  Stock. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention  is  the  improvement  of  combining  with 
the  bejl  crank.  A,  and  handle,  B,  of  the  bit  stock  the  rotary  bit  holder 
or  shaft,  E,  the  shaft,  K,  the  pulleys,  M,  L,  and  endless  band,  N,  (or  two 
gears,  as  stated,)  and  the  pulleys,  G,  1,  and  band,  H,  or  gears,  all  sub. 
alantially  as  described,  and  for  the  purpose  of  accelerating  the  rotary  mo- 
tion  of  the  drill  beyond  that  of  the  bell  crank  when  the  instrument  is 
used  as  stated. 

DEXTER  H.  CHAMBERLAIN. 

No.  9354.— Improvement  in  Otlding  Daguerreotypes. 

\  claim  and  desire  to  secure  letters  patent  for  my  mode  of  gilding 
daguerreotype  plates,  substantially  as  described— that  is  to  say,  by  the 
employment  of  the  electric  current,  and  of  hot  solutions  of  the  cyanides 
of  gold,  previously  boiled  ;  and  I  claim  the  kind  of  Einc  circle,  or  tray, 
designated  by  the  figure  6.  ^' 

CHARLES  L'HOMDIED. 
No.  9355.— Improvement  in  a  Machine  for  making  Bags  of  Paper. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,   . 

18—- 

Kirst.  Giving  the  proper  form  to  the  piece  of  paper,  or  material  from 
which  the  bag  is  to  be  made,  by  means  of  the  shears,  e  andy,  winch  cut 
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on  the  edges  of,  or  on  edges  attached  to,  the  stationary  table  or  inclined 
plane,  J,  on  which  the  paper  is  delivered,  and  cut  out  a  rectangular  piece, 
as  shown  in  figures  6  and  8,  from  that  part  which  is  to  form  one  side  of 
the  bag  so  as  to  leave  a  lapping  piece  on  the  part  which  is  to  form  the 
other  side  of  the  bag,  as  herein  substantially  fet  forth. 

Second.  The  pasters,  13  and  39,  in  combination  substantially  as  de- 
scribed with  the  feeders,  16  and  60,  which  revolve  or  pass  through  the 
paste  and  supply  them  with  a  proper  quantity  for  pasting  each  lap. 

Third.  The  combination  of  the  creasers,  22  and  44,  and  the  lappers, 
19  and  38,  with  the  intermittingly  moving  feed-rollers,  W,  Z,  and 
aprons,  U,  Y,  in  the  manner  substantially  as  described  ;  the  said  creas- 
ers and  lappers  being  brought  successively  into  operation  on  the  bags 
during  the  intermissions  m  the  motion  of  the  feed-rollers,  as  set  forth. 

FRANCIS  WOLl^. 

No.  9356. — Improvement  in  Machinery  fijr  Combing  Wool. 

Having  thus  set  forth  our  invention,  we  would  have  it  understood 
that  what  we  claim  is  the  combination,  (viz:  the  plate,  c\  the  endless 
belt,  c,  and  the  rotary  spring  bar  or  bars,  6,  6,  or  equivalent  therefor,) 
operating  as  described,  by  which  wo  draw  the  fibres  from  the  gill  combs 
and  carry  them  forwards  to  the  revolving  brush  ;  the  whole  constructed 
and  made  to  operate  substantially  as  specified. 

And  we  also  claim  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the  levolving  brush 
that  takes  the  wool  from  the  nipping  apparatus  and  conveys  it  to  and 
lays  it  upon  a  circular  band  or  belt  of  upright  teeth,  a,  is  constructed 
and  operated,  the  same  consisting  in  making  the  said  brush  in  sections, 
(g*,g*,g*,)  and  combining  therewith  mechanism  by  which  not  only 
a  range  of  these  sections  can  be  thrown  into  a  straight  line  with  each 
other,  but  another  and  opposite  range  can  be  thrown  into  a  curved  or 
bent  line,  as  herein-before  described  ;  the  said  mechanism  for  effecting 
the  movements  of  the  sections  of  the  ranges  being  as  herein  before  ex- 
plainedj  and  as  represented  in  figure  4  of  the  drawings. 

S.  C.  LISTER. 

G.  E.  UONISTHORPE. 

No.  9357. — Improvement  in  Watch  Keys. 

I  claim  the  key,  c,  retained  in  a  countersink  in  the  black  plate,  c,  of 
the  watch  by  a  spring  or  similar  means,  as  herein  set  forth. 

CHAS.  E.  JACOT. 

No.  9358. — Improvement  in  Hot-Air  Furnaces. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention  is  as  follows : 

1  claim  the  improved  mode  of  making  and  supporting  the  grate,  viz: 
by  the  combination  of  a  single  journal,  a  socket  piece,  and  a  crank-key 
shaft,  as  applied  to  the  furnace  and  grate,  and  made  to  operate  substan- 
tially 88  specified. 

I  also  claim  the  peculiar  combination  and  arrangement  of  the  horizon- 
tal dues,  P,  R,  the  vertical  tines,  Q,  Q,  Q,,  and  the  flue  space,  K,  sur- 
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rounding  the  chamber  of  combustion ;  the  whole  being  essentially  as 
above  specified. 

AUGUSTUS  M.  RICE. 

No.  9369. — Improvement  in  Cooking  Stoves, 

What  I  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  giving 
the  arched  fire  plate,  6,  6,  great  elevatfon  above  the  level  of  the  oven  top 
on  which  its  upper  edge  rests,  and  giving  great  capacity  thereby  to  the 
air-chamber  formed  by  the  arched  fire-plate  and  the  oven  plates  ;  the  un- 
der side  of  the  arched  fire-plate  being  furnished  with  ribs,  7,  7,  which 
divide  this  air-chamber  into  flues  transverse  the  stove,  so  that  the  full 
force  of  the  fire  draught  is  thrown  upon  the  boiler  openings  and  from  the 
top  plate  of  the  oven,  thereby  protecting  it  from  a  surcharge  of  heat,  and 
80  that,  in  concert  with  the  flues  around  the  ovens  as  described,  the  air 
must  pass  from  the  openings  in  the  side-plates  to  the  centre,  and  thence 
back  to  the  sides  of  the  stove  to  the  flues  leading  to  the  front  of  the 
stove,  for  the  purpose  of  being  thrown,  very  thoroughly  heated,  and  in 
great  quantity,  around  the  front  oven,  and,  when  the  damper  is  opened, 
around  both  ovens;  it  being  distinctly  understood  that  I  do  not  claim  a 
fire-plate,  in  itself,  nor  ribs  for  guiding  air  along  afire  plate,  in  themselves, 
but  only  my  mode  of  pitching  the  arch  of  the  fire  plate,  and  arranging 
the  air-chamber  in  combination  with  the  flues  and  damper,  as  described, 
80  as  to  produce  the  aforementioned  effect. 

HOSEA  H.  HUNTLEY. 

No.  9360. — Improvement  in  Hot-Air  Furnaces, 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  have  secured  to  me  by 
letters  patent,  is  a  spiral  radiator,  constructed  substantially  as  above  de- 
scribed, whether  the  pipe  be  of  a  round,  square,  or  oval  form  in  section, 
or  the  coils  be  round,  square,  or  other  shape. 

APOLLOS  RICHMOND. 

No.  9361 — Improvement  in  Locks. 

I  do  not  claim  the  tumbler.  A,  or  the  lever,  B;  for  they  are  employed 
in  many  locks,  and  have  been  long  known.  But  what  1  claim  as  my  in- 
vention, and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  employment  or  use 
of  a  guard,  F,  constructed,  arranged,  and  operatirjg  in  the  manner  sub- 
stantially as  herein  described,  whereby  the  lock  is  prevented  from  being 
picked  by  obtaining  a  pressure  upon  the  bolt,  as  set  forth. 

F.  C.  GOFFIN. 

No.  9362. — Lnprovement  in  Constructing  Ploughs. 

What  I  claim  as  the  invention  of  the  aforesaid  Wm.  L.  Hunter  and 
myself,  in  the  construction  of  the  above  described  plough,  is  bolting  the 
standard  mould  board,  landside,  and  share,  to  the  block,  F,  or  its  equiv- 
alent, instead  of  bolting  or  fastening  the  parts  to  each  other,  as  has  been 
practised  heretofore;  which  block,  F,  may  be  connected  to  the  beam  by 
a  boll,  K,  or  otherwise,  substantially  as  described,  and  represented. 

ALBERT  GARDNER. 
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No.  9363.— Improvement  in  Pile  Wires  and  Pincers  for  Weaving  Pile 

Fabrics. 

Having  pointed  out  the  nature  of  ray  invention  and  its  mode  of  opera- 
tion,  1  would  remark,  that  I  do  not  wish  to  confine  myself  to  the  precise 
form  of  the  parts  represented  ;  nor  do  1  claim  as  new  constructing  pile- 
wires  with  heads  or  eyes,  for  this  is  the  usual  mode  of  constructing  them 
for  hand  looms.  But  what  I  do  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  making  one  part  of  the  pile- wires  which  is  to  be  grasped  by  the 
pincers,  wedged  form,  or  oval  shaped,  in  combination  with  grooves  in  the 
jaws  of  the  pincers  to  conform  thereto,  substantially  in  the  manner  and 
for  the  purpose  specified. 

E.  B.  BIGELOW. 
No.  936A.—In^roveme9it  in  Edge  Planes  for  Shoemakers. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  securing  the  plane  iron  or  knife  in  a  sliding  tongue,  passing  through  a 
mortise  in  the  body  or  handle  of  the  plane,  substantially  as  herein  set 
forth,  whereby,  with  great  simplicity  of  construction,!  obtain  the  facility 
of  adjusting  the  instrument  to  the  thickness  of  the^sole  of  the  boot  or 
•hoe,  and  of  employing  the  draw  cut.  ' 

NICHOLAS  BUCHER. 

No.  9365.— Improvement  in  Sewijig  Machines. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention  or  improvement  is  as  follows  :  I  do  not 
herein  intend  to  claim  in  the  mechanism  for  feeding  the  cloth,  "a  notched 
bar,  which  has  a  vertical  or  upand-down  motion,  for  fastening  the 
cloth  upon,  and  relieving  it  from,  the  notches  of  said  bar,  by  striking  it 
against  a  yielding  plate,  and  a  lateral  motion,  or  motion  forwards  and 
back;"  but  what  I  do  claim  as  an  improvement  thereon,  is  the  employ, 
ment  of  one  or  more  burr  wheels,^,  applied  to  the  carriage  K,  and  kept 
continually  against  the  cloth  by  a  spring,  (so  as  to  preserve  the  cloth 
from  falling  away  from  the  spring  plate  or  prnsser  over  it,)  in  combination 
with  a  spring  brake,  k,  operated  as  described;  ihe  whole  being  combined 
and  made  to  opera'e  together  substantially  as  specified. 

And  in  combination  with  the  pressor,  G.  and  the  lower  needle,  I  claim 
^  a  mechanism  by  which  an  increase  of  thickness  of  the  cloth  is  made  to 
move  the  lower  needle  to  the  left,  ihe  distance  required  to  bring  it  into 
correct  position  wiih  respect  to  the  upper  needle,  so  as  to  prevent  the  said 
upper  needle  from  passing  into  the  cloth  before  passing  into  the  bow  of 
the  thread  of  the  lower  needle,  as  set  forth. 

And  I  claim  the  combination  of  the  slide  rod,7n*,  the  box,  n\  screw, 
S,  slotted  arm,  »,shaft,  M7,arm,ar,  connecting  rod,/S  slide, a»,  stationary 
plate,  b\  and  cam  plate,  c',  as  applied  to  the  fulcrum  pin,  W,  of  the 
lever,  V,  and  to  the  presser,  for  the  purpose  of  moving  the  lever  with 
respect  or  nearer  to  the  cam,  U,  for  the  purpose  and  in  the  manner  herein 
described. 

j  CHRISTOPHER  HODGKINS. 
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What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  combination  in  a  field  or  row  of  a  multiplicity  of  inclined  planes 
or  sculls,  secured  by  gudgeons  on  one  of  the  sides  thereof  in  a  frame 
vibrating  horizontally,  and  the  graduation  of  their  propelling  velocities 
foy  a  similar  multiplicity  of  check  pins  or  stops,  so  adapted  to  the  respect- 
ive planes  or  sculls  that,  in  vibrating  the  same,  they  may  propel  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  equal  times,  and  thereby  reduce  the  propelling  principle  of 
the  tail  of  a  fish,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  to  mechanical  purposes,  substan- 
tially as  above  described,  for  the  propelling  of  all  kinds  or  classes  of 
vessels  or  boats  by  the  power  of  steam  or  other  power,  and  with  of 
without  sails,  as  occasion  may  require. 

FRANKLIN  KELLSEY.  * 

No.  9367. — Improvement  in  Gas  metres. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  chamber,  B,  and  syphon,  M,  in  combination,  in  the  manner  sub- 
stantially as  described,  with  the  pipes,  1,  J,  or  other  pipe  or  pipes  having 
an  opening  or  openings  similar  to  J,  at  the  required  level  of  the  liquid  in 
the  metre,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  level,  and  discharging  the 
surplus  liquid  from  the  metre. 

JOHN  LAIDLAW. 

No.  9368. — Improvement  in  Sawgummers, 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  improved  apparatus  for  gumming 
saws,  what  1  claim  therein  as  new,  and  for  which  I  desire  to  secuie 
letters  patent,  is  the  combination  of  the  frame,  a,  6,  shoe,  g,  and  set 
screws,  h,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  set  forth. 

J.  D.  OTSTOT. 


No.  9369. — Improved  manufacture  of  Wire  I^rrules. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  manufacture  of  ferrules  from  iron  wire  by  cutting  them  from  a 
helical  coil  in  such  a  manner  that  both  ends  of  each  ferrule  will  be 
perfectly  smotuh,  true,  and  square  across,  at  right  nngles  to  the  length,  so 
that  no  other  finishing  of  the  ends  will  be  needed  to  render  them  fit  for 
use,  and  so  that,  when  soldered,  they  will  be  the  most  convenient  and 
durable  ferrules  which  can  be  made,  when  manufactured  in  the  manner 
substantially  as  described.  ' 

WM.  T.  RICHARDS. 

No.  9370. — Impi'ovement  in  Seed  Planters. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  invention,  what  I  claim  as  new,  and 
desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  two  hollow  disks  combining  a 
hopper,  plough,  and  carrying  wheel,  substantially  as  described,  in  com- 
bination with  the  segment  plates,  g  and  A,  or  their  equivalents,  by 
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Th^''L^nnf''^^A"f^  u    '^^  *'  regelated,  operating  substantially  as  in 
the  naanner  and  for  the  purpose  herein  fully  set  forth. 

CHAS.  RANDALL. 
No.  9371.— Imjjrovement  in  Oookmg  Stoves. 

in  Il^^lno*'!^ '"I  ■'  7^  invention,  and  des/re  to  secure  by  letters  patent 

Lvpn  ♦^  \       P'r  H  ^""^'"^  '^'  P"^"^^  *>f  combusdon  under  the 
oven,  that  part  thereof  may  pass  around  and  over  it  to  the  front  and    he 
rest  continue  to  and  up  the  back  flue,  substantially  as  specified   fn  com 
bination  wuh  the  recess  in  the  rear  of  the  fire  cha^b^r'^o   .^tindi '^ 
portion  of  ihe  fire  near  to  the  oven,  and  the  deflection  plate  for  d"vidTn^ 

J^^  anT f ^    A  '"^  '"'^y'"^  '^J°^"^^  ^«^h  ^'^^  «<■  »he  oven,  subsUntiauf 
as  and  for  the  purpose  specified.  \  uuamimaiiy 

MANLY  C.  SADLER. 
No.  9372. — Improvement  m  Seed  Planters. 

In  combination  with  the  regular  and  positive  discharire  of  seed  bv 
means  of  the  ordinary  seed  distributor  of  seed  drills,  I  daim  the  sun 
plemental  or  occasional  discharge  of  seed  by  a  supplem^ma  eed  d  s  rif^ 
utor  put  in  and  out  of  action  at  the  discretion  of  the  operator  of  the 
machine,  substantially  as  herein  set  forth.  operator  ot  the 

FRANCIS  TOWNSEND. 
No.  9373.— Improvement  in  Seed  PlarUers. 

What  I  claim  is  the  combination  ofthe  perforated  register  plate  e  the 
SeSr"'"'-^'  ^"'  ''''  ^P""«''  ^,/^,arrangedLd  o'plrating  a: 

C.  S.  TREVITT. 

No.  9374 — Improvement  in  Seed  Planters. 

Having  thus  described  my  improvement  in  the  distributing?  apparatus 

Se'o'fn^r '•'"''  ''  "'"  ""'  ""^^^^'^^  ^hat  1  do  not  mean  to^Tam,    he 
use  of  a  reciprocating  gauge  plate,  having  oblique  feed  openin^fs  therein 
o^iBtmg  m  conibma.ion  with  opening?  of  dVerent  obliuufy   in  the 

tZ^!/lT.V"^  ^"T  "^  '^'  ^"PP«^'  f^'  increasing  or^di  ninish  ng 
the  feed  of  the  seed  to  be  sown,  while  the  machine  is  in  motiot^   bv  in? 

Tetters  ^tenT   ?    th  T  "'  "'^  'T""""'  «"^  ^^'^'^  »«  ««^"re  by 

^tiers  patent,  is  the  employment  of  the  pivoted  oscillatinff  plate    M 

reachirto'  a^H^:'*'^"'^  "^"'"^^'  u^'  ^"  "PP^«"«  «'^-  of  itrcent^; 
roStion   wilh  .    '"^  "''I''"''  V^'  circumference  of  said  plate,  in 
combination   wuh  segmental  or  other  similar  oi«nines,  L    above  the     ' 
oblique  openings,  and  a  central  annular  opening,  P  in  the  rin^ZeO 
whereby   during  the  oscillation  of  the  pivoted  ^plat^M   the  4d  is  n^t' 

?elce"ot:rinn.r  r  "^?  ^'L'^  ^^''^"^  o^s  ole?  t'eli  urn! 
P  of  the  rin.  n  "F  ^f  ^  ^'  ^."'  "''"  '^'^"«^  '^^  central  annular  opening, 
i  ,  01  the  rmg  plate  from  the  cenireward  ends  of  the  oblique  opTningl 

H.  VEtlMlLLlON. 
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I  do  not  claim  a  ventilator  made  of  a  series  of  flat  plates  arranged  in  a 
circle,  with  openings  between  them ;  nor  do  I  claim  one  made  of  a  series 
of  plates  arranged  in  a  circle,  or  around  an  axis,  and  with  openings  be- 
tween them,  and  each  made  to  stand  tangential  or  curved  (transversely) 
to  the  arc  of  a  circle  or  curved  line  of  the  set  of  plates;  but  what  I  do 
claim  as  my  invention  is  a  ventilator  constructed  of  a  single  series  of 
curved  or  angular  plates,  a,  6,  c,  <fcc.,  and  openings,  t, «,  i,  &c.,and 
capped,  connected  with  a  tube  or  flue,  and  having  each  plate  curved  or 
made  angular,  convexly,  or  concavely,  out  of  the  general  line  of  th",ir 
arrangement  around  a  common  axis,  as  represented  in  the  drawings. 

DAVID  WELLS. 

No.  9376.— Improved  method  of  securing  Vault  and  Safe  Doors^  ^c 

• 

I  do  not  claim  the  employment  or  use  of  a  detached  flanch  or  single 
lock  bolt,  operating  similar  to  the  flanches  herein  described,  for  that  has 
been  previoiisly  used;  but,  having  thus  described  the  nature  and  oper- 
ation of  my  invention,  what  1  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  let- 
ters patent,  is  securing  or  fastening  the  doors  of  safes,  bank  vaults,  <kc  , 
by  means  of  movable  flanches,  D,  E,  J,  arranged  and  attached  as  herein 
shown  and  described,  by  which  means  a  continuous  bolt  is  formed  all 
around  between  the  door  and  its  mouth  piec«,  preventing  the  admission  of 
air  into  the  safe,  which  is  thereby  rendered  secure  against  fire,  and  the 
door  against  force. 

F.  C.  GOFFIN. 
No.  9377. — Improvement  in  made  of  counterbalancing  Harness  in  Looms. 

I  do  not  claim  the  mere  upright  position  of  the  jacks,  or  the  mere 
C(tunterbalancing  of  the  harness;  but  what  I  do  claim,  and  desire  to  se- 
cure by  letters  patent,  is  the  construction  of  the  long  double  heddles  or 
jacks,  D,  D,  in  such  a  manner,  and  so  hanging  th6m  on  the  axle,  E,  by 
a  short  arm,  or  its  equivalent,  that,  in  their  vibrations,  neither  end  of 
them  shall  pass  beyond  a  vertical  plane  passing  through  the  axle  on 
which  they  rock  or  oscillate,  so  that  the  weight  of  the  jacks  shall  be 
thrown  outside  ofltheir  points  of  suspension,  thus  counterbalancing  the 
weight  of  the  harness. 

JAMES  GREENHALGH. 

No.  9378. — Improvement  in  Self-acting  Mules. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  invention,  I  will  proceed  to  state  what 
I  claim  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  without  confining  myself 
to  the  precise  construction  and  arrangement  of  the  parts,  or  to  the  precise 
manner  of  operating  them  : 

First.  I  claim  backing  oflf  or  reversing  the  spindles  to  unwind  the  yarn 
from  them,  and  regulating  or  altering  the  amount  of  backing  ofl"  as  the 
building  of  the  cops  progresses,  by  means  of  a  step  or  incline  of  vary, 
ing  form,  extending  along  a  revolving  cam,  substantially  such  as  is  ex- 
emplified in  the  part  from  25  to  6,  on  the  cam,  B  ;  the  said  step  or  incline 
govePning  the  revolution  of  the  spindles. 
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Second.  I  claim  the  mechanism  for  making  the  finger,  rf,  through 
which  ihe  irregular  surface  of  the  cam,  B,  or  its  equivalent,  acts  upon 
(he  mechanism  which  drives  the  spindles  in  backing  off  and  building 
on,  traverse  the  said  cam  or  equi7alent,  and  keep  it  to  the  surface,  con- 
sisting of  the  screws,  e  and  k,  the  nut, 7,  cord  or  chain,/,  lever,  G,  and 
stud,  /i,  operating  in  combination,  in  the  manner  substantially  as  de- 

^''''^^'  WANTON  ROUSE. 

No.  ^yi^. ^Improvement  in  machine  for  Drilling  Stone. 

I  claim  the  arrangement,  (in  a  swinging  or  other  frame,)  for  the  purpose 
of  drilling  rocks,  of  two  cross  heads,  the  one  with  a  reciprocating  motion, 
and  the  other  connected  therewith,  and  bearing  the  drill,  with  a  recipro- 
cating and  progressively  adva^jcing  motion,  substantially  as  described, 
and  this  however  such  alternate  advance  and  recession  may  be  effected. 

I  also  claim  the  arrangement  of,  substantially,  a  sliding  bar,  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  changing  both  the  rate  of  rotation  and  the  rate  of  advance  of 
the  drill  by  one  movement,  for  the  purpose  and  in  the  manner  substan- 
tially as  described. 

I  do  not  claim  the  rstichel  wheel  and  pawl-holder,  operated  by  the  in- 
clined groove,  by  itself;  but  I  claim  the  making  the  ratchet-cylmder^ or 
equivalent  rotating  arrangement,  slide  upon  the  mandrel  or  drill-stock,  as 
the  same  advances,  in  such  manner  that  the  pawl  holder  projection  retains 
its  place  in  the  inclined  groove,  substantially  as  herein  described. 
^  LEM.  P.  JENKS. 

No.  9380. — Improvement  in  Sewing  Machines, 

I  claim  as  my  improvement  the  two  rotating  draft-hooks,  (or  tlieir 
equivalents,)  separate  from  the  needles,  in  combination  with  the  two 
needles  and  two  thread  guides,  made  to  operate  together,  substantially  as 
specified. 

And  I  claim  the  improvement  of  so  constructing  and  operating  the 
needles  and  thread-guides,  that  each  needle,  directly  after  passing  into 
and  through  the  cloth,  shall  pass  through  the  thread  guide,  which  is  on 
that  side  of  the  cloth  opposite  to  the  side  of  it  in-which  the  needle  first 
enters,  meaning  to  claim  the  arrangement  of  each  needle  and  its  thread- 
guide  respectively  on  opposite  sides  of  the  cloth,  they  being  constructed 
and  operated  in  the  manner  specified.  In  F.  R.  Robinson's  machine, 
they  are  arranged  and  made  to  operate  on  the  same  side  of  the  cloth. 

And  I  also  claim  the  combination  of  the  rocking  thread-lifter,  or  its 
equivalent,  with  the  needle  and  presser;  the  said  thread-lifter  being  oper- 
ated, as  described,  by  the  thread-guide  lever,  or  any  other  proper  means. 

JOHN  G.  BRADEEN. 

No.  93S\.— Improvement  in  Hand  Seed  Planters. 

What  I  claim  herein  as  new  and  of  my  invention,  and  d^ire  to  secure 
by  letters  patent,  is — 

First.  A  seed  planter,  having  a  tube  or  tubes,  6',  which,  in  operating 
the  planter,  is  or  are  closed  when  placed  in  the  gronnd,  and  so  arranged 
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that  it  or  they  can  be  opened  while  in  the  ground,  for  the  purpose  of 
letting  the  seeds  out 

Second.  The  arrangement  of  two  or  more  tubes,  b^  and  6,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  operator  can  place  the  seeds  in  a  hill  at  specified  dis- 
tances apart. 

Third.  The  feeders,  Ar,  having  a  sloping  cavity  at  the  outer  ends,  and 
being  so  arranged  that,  as  the  seeds  are  carried  up,  they  will  slide  out 
and  pass  into  the  tubes. 

And,  fourth.  The  arrangement  of  the  feeders,  A*,  and  jaws,  e  and  rf,  or 
valves  of  the  tubes,  6 ^  in  connexion  with  the  handle  by  which  the 
machine  is  carried,  so  that  the  feeders  and  jaws,  or  valves,  can  be  oper- 
ated by  the  same  band  with  which  the  machine  is  carried. 

WM.  BULLOCK. 


( 
K 


No.  9382. — Improvement  in  Oil  Presses. 


What  I  claim  therefore  as  my  invention  is  the  arrangement  of  the 
screw  within  the  body  or  interior  of  the  box  in  combination  with  so  ap- 
plying it  to  one  head  of  the  box  and  to  the  platen,  that  by  its  revolution 
in  one  direction  the  platen  will  be  drawn  towards  the  said  end  of  the 
box,  all  substantially  in  manner  and  for  the  purpose  as  above  specified, 
not  meaning  to  claim  the  combination  of  a  screw,  platen,  and  box,  but 
intending  to  limit  my  claim  as  above  described. 

WM.  P.  CHADWICK. 

No.  9383. — Improvement  in  Printing  Presses. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  combination,  substantially  as  described,  of  the  fingers  or  grippers, 
/,/,/\/S  for  seizing  the  sheets  and  holding  them  to  the  cylinder,  and 
the  fingers,  c,  c,  e\  e*,  for  throwing  the  sheetsoff  Irom  the  cylinder, said 
fingers  or  grippers  being  attached  to  shafts  arranged  longitudinally  to  the 
cy Under  and  attached  thereto,  and  being  turned  to  give  the  necessary 
movements  to  the  fingers  by  the  revolution  or  vibration  of  the  cylinder, 
through  the  agency  of  cranks  and  rods,  or  their  equivalents. 

JOEL  DENSMORE. 

No.  9384. — Itnprovement  in  Marine  Signals. 

Having  thus  ftilly  described  the  nature  and  operation  of  my  invention, 
I  will  stale  what  1  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent:  I 
claim  placing  the  lamp  on  a  movable  pedestal,  E,or  its  equivalent,  inside 
the  many  sided  signal  box,  B,  and  raising  and  lowering  the  same  from 
one  colored  gla.os  to  another  by  means  of  the  cord,  H,H',  and  pulley,  G, 
or  their  equivalents,  the  whole  being  constructed,  arranged,  and  opera- 
ting in  connexion  with  a  signal,  B,  C,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  pur- 
poses  substantially  as  herein  described. 

THOMAS  H.  DODGE. 

No.  9385. — Improvement  in  Tumifig  Jaw  Vises. 

I  am  aware  that  the  revolving  jaw  of  a  vise  has  been  set,  and  then 
secured  to  any  desired  angle  with  the  fixed  jaw,  and  1  do  not  claim  the 
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80  doing.  But  what  I  do  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by 
letters  patent,  is  constnicUng  the  jaw,  H,  of  a  revolving  vise  with  a 
flange  or  projection,  J »,  provided  on  the  edge  thereof  with  a  female  screw, 
m  which  mesh  the  screw,  L,  or  other  equivalent,  operating  on  said  jaw 
in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  set  forth  and  shown,  by  which  I  am 
enabled  to  both  set  and  secure  the  revolving  jaw  at  the  same  time. 

ABIJAH  HULBERT. 

No.  9386. — Improvement  in  Saddles. 

Having  thus  described  the  nature  of  my  improvements,  what  1  claim 
therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  construc- 
tion of  a  saddle,  with  seat  attached  to  the  pommel  and  cantle  by  lips, 
as  described,  or  in  any  equivalent  manner,  so  as  to  be  easily  remov- 
«^'«  for  the  inspection,  and  ij  need  be  alteration,  of  any  part  of  the 
saQQie. 

THOMAS  MARDOCK. 
No.  9387 — Improvement  in  mode  of  T/irowing  Shuttles  in  Looms. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  construction  and  operation  of  my 
"  Columbia  Bagging  Loom,"  what  I  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  combination  and  arrangement  of  the  spring  triggers  /  f 
cords,  h,  A,  and  treadles,  I,  2,  3,  &c.,  so  that  the  depression  of  any  one 
of  these  treadles  shall  release  the  triggers  on  the  forward  movement  of 
the  lay  and  allow  the  pickerstaff  to  actuate  the  shuttle,  substantially  as 

"       8,  C.  MENDENHALL. 
No.  9388.— Improvement  in  Hand  Ijooms, 

Having  thus  fully  described  our  invenrton,  what  we  do  claim,  and  desire 
to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  combination  of  nerve,  K,  operated  by  lav 
inclined  plane,  O  and  its  guides,  M,  1\J  ^  and  adjustable  pih;  W,  or  iheir 
equivalents,  combined  and  operating  as  described,  so  that  we  can  operate 
f.J'^V^^  ""'"^''  °f,_ huddles  substantially  as  and  for  the  purpose  set 
forth.  We  are  aware  that  the  picker-staff  has  b.en  operated  brhooks 
alternately  raised  from  the  shoulders  on  the  picker-staff  by  pins  on  a 
vibrating  slide  operated  by  grooves  in  the  treadle  cam;  this  we  do  not 
Claim.  But  we^do  claim  the  combination  of  the  inclined  plane,  Q,  on 
picker-staff,  spring,  T,  and  hooks,  R,  R,  for  the  purpose  of  lifting  the 
nooks  in  ihe  manner  and  for  the  purpose  specified. 

STEPHEN  c' MENDENHALL. 
OBED  KING. 
EZRA  KING. 

No.  9389.— Improvements  in  Steering  Submarine  Vessels. 

What  1  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent 
Ini  J^^Tr."^""^  '^^  '^^^^''^  '^«  propeller  so  as  to  pass  through,' 
Zt^  r  "*  ^y'  *^,®  ^'"^'■'  ""'  ^^^  equivalent  thereof,  Counted  on  a 
universal  joint,  in  order  that  the  propeller  may  be  driven  by  one  hand, 
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while  the  vessel  is  steered  in  any  direction  by  the  other,  substantially  as 
herein  set  forth. 

I  likewise  claim  the  combination  of  a  universal  rudder  with  a  series 
of  keels  arranged  on  the  top,  bottom,  and  sides  of  the  vessel,  to  aid  in 
steadying  her,  and  to  facilitate  the  steering  of  her  in  various  directions, 
by  means  of  a  universal  rudder,  substantially  as  herein  set  forth. 

I  L.  D.  PHILLIPS. 

No.  9390. — Improvements  in  Horse- S/toe  Machinery. 

'  ■  \  •  ,   ^ 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  improvement,  what  I  claim  therein  as 
new,  and  for  which  I  desire  to  secure  letters  patent,  is  the  arrangement 
of  shifting  dies  and  adjustable  levers  and  cams  substantially  in  the  man- 
ner and  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 

I  SOLOMON  SHETTER. 

No.  9391. — Improvement  in  Twisting  Tubes  in  the  formation  of  Roving. 

• 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  invention  and  its  adaptation,  what  I 
claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is — 

First.  The  construction  and  use  of  tubes  for  giving  countertwist  to 
roving,  by  having  a  slot  in  the  side  in  such  a  manner  that  the  roving  can 
,be  laid  into  the  tube  without  the  use  of  a  hook,  as  described. 

Second.  The  construction,  arrangement,  and  use  of  tubes,  for  giving 
countertwist  to  roving,  in  such  a  manner  that,  without  disengaging  the 
driving  apparatus,  the  tube  can  be  so  turned  on  its  support,  that  a  hook 
can  be  passed  between  the  bosses  of  the  rolls  through  the  revolving 
tube,  to  draw  the  roving  into  the  tube  without  stopping  the  parts,  as 
described. 

Third.  The  construction  and  use  of  tubes  for  giving  countertwist  to 
roving  by  making  them  in  two  parts,  into  one  of  which  the  roving  can 
be  adjusted,  and  then  dropped  into  the  other,  giving  it  the  necessary 
rotary  motion  to  form  the  twist. 

HARVEY  SILVER. 

No.  9392. — Improvements  in  Machinery  for  Crimping  Metal  Bars. 

We  do  not  claim  the  flexible  die,  E,  nor  the  combination  of  the  per- 
manent die,  1),  and  flexible  die,  E,  as  they  have  been  previously  used. 
But  what  we  do  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  peculiar  manner  of  operating  said  dies  as  herein  shown  and 
described,  viz  :  by  means  of  the  pressure  rollers,  G,  G,  and  B,  B'  ;  the 
lower  rollers  B,  B',  being  fixed  permanently  in  the  frame,  and  the  upper 
rollers,  G,  G,  arranged  so  as  to  yield  to  the  die  when  necessary ;  the 
movable  bed,  C,  being  attached  by  cord  or  chain  to  the  roller  B*,  by 
turning  which  the  bed,  C,  is  drawn  between  the  upper  rollers,  G,  G,ai>d 
the  lower  rollers,  B,  B ' ;  the  upper  rollers  forcing  or  compressing  the 
flexible  die,  E,  upon  the  permaiieut  die,  D,and  bending  or  crimping  the 
bar,  as  set  forth. 

GILES  SLOCUM. 

M.  T.  SAYLES. 
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No.  9393. — Improvement  in  Cooking  Range. 


What  I  claim  as  my  invention  is  my  improved  combination  of  a  heat 
radiating  chamber  apphed  to  the  rear  end,  and  two  draught  flues  applied 
to  each  of  the  four  faces  at  top,  bottom,  and  two  sides  of  an  elevated  oven 
of  a  cooking  range— that  is  to  say  F claim  the  combination  of  the  heat 
radiaiing  chamber,  q,  (against  ihe  end  of  the  oven,)  two  draught  flues, 
A  ,  DS  (against  the  bottom  of  the  oven,)  two  flu*  s,  B»,  C\  (against  one 
side  of  the  oven,)  two  draught  flues,  E»,  F»,  (against  the  other  side  of 
the  oven,)  and  two  draught  flues,  G',  H',  (against  the  top  of  the  oven,) 
all  connected  and  made  to  operate  together  substantially  as  specified. 
My  said  combination  of  flues,  as  they  are  above  arranged,  causing  the 
smoke  and  other  volatile  products  of  combustion  to  pass  from  the  back 
of  the  flue  space  under  the  boiling  chambef  into  a  flue  leading  under  the 
rear  part  of  the  oven,  and  transversely  across,  or  from  side  to  side  of  the 
oven ;  thence  up  a  flue  leading  against  the  side  of  the  oven ;  thence  down 
a  flue  leading  against  such  side  of  the  oven;  thence  into  a  reservoir  flue 
leading  transversely  across,  and  under,  and  against  the  bottom  of  the 
oven;  thence  upwards  into  and  through  a  flue  leading  horizontally  and 
along  the  other  side  of  the  oven,  and  from  front  to  rear  of  it;  thence  into 
and  throyigh  a  flue  leading  horizontally  against  such  second  or  other 
side  of  the  oven  ;  thence  into  a  flue  leading  across  the  top  of  the  oven, 
and  from  side  to  side  of  it;  thence  into  and  through  another  flue  leading 
over  and  against  the  said  top,  and  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  last 
mentioned;  and  thence  into  the  chimney,  or  discharge  flue. 

GEO.  S.  G.  SPENCE. 

No.  ^^9i.— Improvement  in  Brick  Machines. 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
IS  the  roller,  (P,)  in  combination  with  a  reciprocating  series  of  thoulds 
for  the  purpose  of  gauging  the  quantity  of  clay  lobe  compressed  into 
described"'^"      '         ^^''^'*^'  ^"^^  ^^'"^  arranged  and  operating  as  herein 

We  also  claim  rhe  method  herein  described  of  finishing  the  surface  of 
dry  clay  bricks  in  moulds,  by  first  shaving  ofl^  the  surplus  material,  and 
then  smoothing  the  shaved  surface  by  rubbing  it  under  heavy  pressure, 
iohxlc  confined  m  the  nwuld,  to  prevent  it  from  breaking  under  the  opera- 
Uon,  as  it  would  do  if  not  so  confined. 

H.  H.  STAWBRIDGE. 
DANIEL  TYSON. 

No.  9395.— ///t/7r<n7cm€n/  in  Automatic  Fans. 

What  I  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  not  mounting  a 
Ian  upon  a  rocking  chair  and  operating  it  from  the  motion  of  the  chair 
as  ihai  has  been  done  before;  but  what  I  claim  as  my  invention  and 
desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  mode  of  oi^erating  the  fan  by 
means  of  the  rod,  G,  impinging  upon  the  floor,  and  made  to  react  by 
means  of  a  spring,  substantially  as  herein  set  forth. 

SE  I'H  E.  WINSLDW. 
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No.  93%. — Improvement  in  Gas  Burners. 
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Having  thus  described  my  improvements  in  gas  burners,  what  I  claim 
as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  have  secured  to  me  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  use  in  a  gas-burner  of  a  distributer,  constructed  substantially  as 
above  described,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  steady  jet  of  flame,  and 
for  preventing  the  blowing  and  waste  of  gas  in  the  burner. 

A.  H.  WOOD. 

No.  9397. — Improvement  in  Reciprocating  Die  Spike  Machinery, 

I  do  not  claim  a  series  of  two  or  more  griping  or  holding  dies,  made  to 
rotate  around  one  common  axis  or  shaft;  nor  do  1  claim  reciprocating 
dies,  each  provided  with  its  own  griping  die.  But  what  I  do  claim  as 
my  invention,  is  the  combining  the  two  reciprocating  bed  dies,  G,  H, 
(affixed  to  a  carriage  having  a  horizontal  movement,  as  stated,)  with  the 
griping  lever,  D,  as  the  upper  die  for  both,  so  as  to  operate  therewith, 
substantially  in  the  manner  as  above  described. 

MOODY  BELKNAP. 


No.  9398. — Improvement  in  Expanding  Bits. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  invention,  what  I  claim  therein  as 
new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  so  forming  and  combining 
the  movable  and  stationary  parts  of  an  expansion  bit  for  boring  different 
sized  holes,  that  a  cutting  edge  shall  at  all  times  be  preserved  entirely 
across  the  bit,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  cutting  point  on  the  movable 
part  thereof  shall  always  be  parallel  with  the  shank  of  the  bit,  or  the 
line  of  the  hole,  substantially  as  herein  described. 

I  also  claim  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  movable  part  of  the  bit,  as  it 
is  contracted  or  expanded,  by  means  of  the  inclined  slots  and  set  screws, 
.or  their  equivalents,  so  that  the  lip  on  the  movable  part  shall  become  the 
cutter  when  boring  the  largest  size  holes,  (the  other  lip  being  at  rest,) 
and  the  Upon  the  stationary  part  shall  become  the  cutter  when  boring 
the  smallest  size  holes,  the  other  lip  being  at  rest,  by  which  means  I  am 
able  to  form  the  lips  of  the  proper  shape  for  different  sized  holes  without 
changing  the  cutters^  substantially  as  described. 

CHAS.  L.  BARNES. 

No.  9399. — Imprfwement  in  Seed  Planters. 


J 


Having  thus  described  our  improvements  in  seeding  machines,  what 
we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letiers  patent,  is  the 
employment  of  the  sigmoid  or  other  similarly  curved  or  angular  receiving 
and  discharging  openings,;^,  A,  «,  in  combination  with  the  reciprocating 
slide,  S,  and  feedinf?  stubs,  U,  for  the  purpose  specified,  the  said  recipro< 
eating  slide,  8,  having  angular  points,  Y,  projecting  into  the  aforesaid 
sigmoid  openings,  for  effecting  the  discharge  of  the  seed  from  the  out- 
lets from  which  the  stubs,  U,  are  receding,  while  the  latter  are  feeding 
the  seed  toward  the  opposite  extremities  or  outlets  of  the  openings,  during 
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each  movement  of  the  slide,  Sj  by  means  of  the  inclined  sides  of  said 
points,  Y,  and  the  movement  of  the  slide. 

L.  H.  DAVIS. 
, SAMUEL  PENNOCK. 

MORTON  PENjXOCK. 

No.  9400. — Improvement  in  Max  Pullers, 

What  1  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
for  the  purpose  of  pulling  and  gathering  flax,  is  the  employment  of  one 
or  more  pairs  of  rollers,  substantially  as  described,  in  combination  with 
the  fingers  or  separators,  or  their  equivalents,  for  presenting  the  stalks  to 
the  bite  of  the  rollers  to  be  drawn  in,  substantially  as  described. 

I  also  claim,  in  combination  with  the  rollers  for  drawing  in  the  flax, 
as  specified,  the  employment  of  the  revolving  arm  or  arms,  for  collecting 
and  drawing  the  stalks  to  the  bite  of  the  roflers,  as  described ;  and  finally 
I  claim,  in  combination  with  the  rollers  for  drawing  in  the  stalks,  as 
described,  the  employment  of  the  fulcrum  bar,  substantially  as  de- 
scribed. 

LEWIS  S.  CHICHESTER. 
No.  940L — Improvement  in  Carpet  Looms.         ' 

Having  thus  described  my  improved  loom,  for  weaving  carpets  and 
other  fabrics  by  power,  what  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure 
by  letters  patent,  is — 

First.  Actuating  a  positive  let-ofi"  for  the  delivery  of  yarn,  a  positive 
take-up  of  the  woven  cloth,  and  a  variable  winding  upon  a  beam  of  the 
cloth  delivered  from  the  take-up  rollers,  by  the  combination  of  the  crank- 
pin,  or  cam,  a;,  on  the  disk,  /;  or  the  equivalent  thereof,  with  the  aU 
ternating  bar,  ^,  and  its  appendages,  substantially  as  herein  set  forth. 

Second.  The  method  herein  described  of  working  the  trap  boards,  with 
suitable  intervals  of  rest  and  motion,  by  means  of  the  crank  cam,  (A,  gj 
the  rock  shaft,  (c\)  and  itaarms,  the  lifting  rods,  (b,)  the  cam,  (P,)and 
lever,  (P\)  and  the  other  devices,  acting  in  connexion  with  these,  for 
raising,  and  lowering,  and  oscillating  the  lifting- rods;  the  whole  ope- 
rating substantially  as  herein  described. 

Third.  1  claim  the  temples,  constructed,  arranged,  and  operated  sub- 
stantially as  herein  described,  so  that  they  will  be  open  during  the  time 
the  take-up  rollers  are  aciing,  and  closed  at  the  time  the  lay  beats  up. 

JOHN  A.  VAN  RIPER. 

No.  9A02.^ Improved  Machine  for  making  Thimbles  for  Riggings  etc. 

Having  thus  described  my  improved  machine  for  forming  thimbles, 
etc.,  what  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
IS  arranging  the  two  halves  of  the  forming  groove  upon  the  adjacent  ends 
of  two  independent  revolving  mandrels,  or  shafLs,  which  are  free  ti>  slide 
towards  and  from  each  other,  so  as  to  hold  the  two  halves  of  the  groove 
in  contact  while  the  article  is  being  shaped,  and  to  separate  the  two 
halves  of  the  groove  to  allow  the  finished  article  to  drop  out. 
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%■  I  also  claim  the  combination  of  the  divided  shaping  groove  with  a 
reciprocating  former,  operating  in  connexion  therewith,  substantially  as 
herein  set  forth. 

WILLIAM  FIELD. 
No.  9403.— /m/roremcn/  in  Cotton  Seed  Planters, 

Having  thus  described  my  machine  for  planting  cotton  seed,  what  I 
claim  as  ray  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is,  in  com- 
bination  with  a  rotating  cylinder,  or  box,/,  having  apertures,  g,  in  its  per- 
imeter,  the  projecting  edges,  or  wings.  A,  A,  radial  ribs,  or  plates,  t,  and 
projecting  fingers,  or  prongs,  k,  arranged  around  the  axle,  J;  the  whole 
operating  to  separate  or  disentangle  the  seeds  to  be  sown  immediately 
previous  to  the  disposition  thereof  in  the  furrow,  as  set  forth. 

WM.  A.  GATES. 
No.  9404. — Improved  Sash  Stopper  and  Fhstencr, 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  as  follows :  ^  r         > 

-  First.  The  combination  of  the  rocking  plate  (E)  with  the  angular 
lever,  (fj\)  the  swinging  lever,  (c,  m,j  and  the  spiral  spring,  (F,)  con- 
structed and  arranged,  and  operating  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes 
herein  specified. 

Second.  The  rocking  plate,  E,  combined  with  either  a  simple  or  com- 
pound  lever,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  herein  specified. 

J.  B.  S.  HADAWAY. 

No.  ^i(i5.— Improved  Blind  and  Shutter  Operator, 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent 
IS  the  tubular  shanked  box  hinge,  with  roller  contained  therein,  as  ar- 
ranged with  respect  to  the  roller  within  the  building,  when  the  rollers 
are  connected  by  a  chain,  and  the  whole  is  constructed  as  herein  de- 
scribed, constituting  a  convenient  blind  or  shutter  operator. 

R.  V.  JONES. 
No.  9406. — Improvement  in  Tanning. 

Having  thus  described  the  manner  in  which  ray  chemical  compound 
for  tanning  is  compounded  and  used,  what  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and 
desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  use  of  borax,  in  combination 
with  nitre,  alum,  and  terra  japonica,  in  solutions  of  tannin,  substantially 
as  and  for  the  purposes  herein  set  forth. 

The  property  of  the  borax  I  have  found  of  essential  use  m  raising  the 
hides  in  the  tanning  process,  and  preparing  it  without  injury  for  speed  v 
and  safe  tanning.  «~     o  i    j         i^  > 

DAVID  KENNEDY. 
No.  94Q7. — Improvement  in  Bottle  Stopper. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  manner  of  constructing  our  self-actioj? 
bottle  and  can  stopper,  we  will  proceed  to  state  what  we  claim  as  our 
21— m 
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improvement,  and^desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent.  We  claim  the 
combination  of  the  ball  stopper,  /,  together  with  the  rod,  E,  attached  to 
it,  and  the  guides,  c,  c,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  substantially 
as  herein  set  forth. 

EDWXRD  kinsey. 

D.  KINSEY. 

No.  9  i08.— Improvement  in  Cylinder  Printing  Press. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  construction  and  operation  of  my  im- 
proved press,  what  1  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by 

letters  patent,  is—  ,     .     •       .  i  u    .        , 

First.  Such  a  combination  and  arrangement  of  a  horizontal  bed  and 
cylinder  of  a  printing  press  as  will  enable  each  forward  movement  of  the 
bed  to  impart  a  revolution  to  the  cylinder,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  or 
giving  an  impression,  and  permit  it  to  remain  stationary  during  the  re- 
verse movement  of  the  bed,  substantially  as  herein  described. 

Second.  I  claim,  in  combination  with  a  horizontal  cylinder  moving 
in  one  direction,  with  alternate  rest  and  motion,  the  inking  and  flying 
apparatus,  substantially  as  described. 
^^  JOEL  G.  NORTHRUP. 

No.  9409. — Improvement  in  Perspective  Drawing  Apparatus. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  invention,  I  would  state  that  I  am 
aware  that  natural  and  other  objects  have  been  traced  through  and  upon 
the  surface  of  glass  or  other  transparent  medium,  and  I  do  not  claim  it, 
neither  do  I  claim  any  of  the  parts  of  my  apparatus  taken  separately;  but 
what  1  do  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  delineating 
natural  and  other  objects  in  a  diminished  or  increased  size,  with  a  lens, 
when  used  with  the  apparatus  and  in  the  manner  described. 

Prof.  ADOLPH  RICHTER. 

No.  9410. — Improvement  in  Printing  Presses. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  invention,  what  I  claim  therein  as 
new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  so  hanging  or  balancing 
the  bed  which  holds  the  form,  and  moves  up  and  down  for  each  impres- 
sion, upon  springs,  that  its  own  weight  shall  compress  the  springs  to  a 
great  extent,  and  the  entire  compression  of  them  be  completed  by  draw- 
ing the  bed  farther  down  whilst  in  motion,  and  that  the  elasticity  of 
the  springs  when  the  bed  is  to  rise  will  raise  it  up  to  the  extent  of  their 
power,  and  the  upward  moiion'te  completed  by  a  separate  arrangement, 
whikt  in  motion,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  machine  ffom  over- 
coming the  inertia  in  moving  the  bed  from  a  state  of  rest;  the  power  to 
complete  its  motion  being  applied  near  the  termination  of  its  movement, 
substantially  as  described. 

I  also  claim  the  arranging  of  the  frisket  and  the  inking  rollers  in 
separate  carriages,  moving  on  the  same  ways  with  such  relative  veloci- 
ties as  not  to  interfere  with  each  other,  and  so  that  the  frisket  may  carry 
off  and  bring  back  the  sheet  quickFy,  whilst  the  inking  rollers  may  travel 
moie  slowly,  and  do  more  perfect  w(|rk,  substantially  as  described. 
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I  also  claim  the  pointing  of  the  sheet,  whilst  being  prepared  for  receiv- 
ing the  first  impression,  by  an  automatic  movement  attached  to  some 
moving  portion  of  the  press,  and  so  that  the  operator  may  use  both  his 
hands  in  guiding  and  controlling  the  sheet. 

I  also  claim  the  application  of  a  blast  of  air,  or  its  equivalent,  for  the 
purpose  of  forcing  the  sheets  upon  the  registering  points  when  the  paper 
18  being  prepared  for  the  reverse  impression,  so  that  the  operator  may  use 
tjoth  his  hands  in  guiding  and  controlling  the  sheet 

I  aiso  claim  the  removing  of  the  sheet  from  the  frisket,  or  from  the 
press  by  means  of  atmospheric  pressure,  applied  in  the  manner  herein 
described,  or  its  equivalent,  for  the  purpose  of  turning  over  the  sheet  in 
Its  dehvery,  substantially  as  described. 

I  also  claim  making  the  registering  points  adjustable  in  the  paper  table 
by  passing  it  through  a  friction  plate  secured  between  two  plates,  and 
so  that  it  may  be  moved  in  any  direction  by  a  slight  tap,  for  the  purpose 
of  allowing  for  the  unequal  shrinking  or  drying  of  the  paper,  or  of  any 
movement  of  the  form  after  the  first  impression  is  taken,  substantially  as 
herein  described.  ' 

1  also  claim  the  combination  of  the  open  toggle  and  adjustable  eccen- 
tric shaft,  Of  pm,  which  operate  the  bed,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the 
impression  by  increasing  or  diminishing  the  distance  between  the  bed 
and  platen,  substantially  as  described. 

STEPHEN  P.  RUGGLES. 

No.  9 All. —Improvement  in  Bracing  and  Supporting  Card  Teeth. 

Having  described  my  improvement,  I  will  state  what  I  claim  as  ray 
invention,  and  desareio  secure  by  letters  patent.  What  I  claim,  there- 
fore, IS  the  application  of  the  material  herein  described  to  the  front  side 
of  the  leather  fillet  holding  the  card  teeth,  for  the  purpose  of  bracing  and 
supporting  said  teeth.  ® 

CORNELIUS  SPEER. 
No.  9il2.^-Ifnprovem€nts  in  Serving  Malkis, 

Whnt  I  claim  as  new  in  my  invention,  or  improvement,  and  desire  to 
secure  by  letters  patent,  is — 

First.  I  claim  the  attachment  and  use  of  the  clasp  or  hook  to  the  hoi- 
low  or  concave  part  of  saddle,  A,  of  a  serving  mallet,  for  the  useful  pur- 
pose  of  holding  it  to  the  rope,  while  the  operator  brings  the  end  of  the 
marline  from  the  spool  over  the  pulley  in  the  handle  and  upper  edgo  of  the 

*^^^i  '^  A  ^°P^'  ^^^''^  "  ^^  ^^^^  ^*^'  without  being  wound  round  both 
saddle  and  rope,  as  is  done  in  using  other  mallets ;  the  whole  being  con- 
dMcrib  d°'      »"ang«d  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes 

Second.  I  claim  the  attaching  to  a  serving  mallet  one  or  more  sets  of 
thumbscrews,  or  any  analogous  device,  for  the  purpose  of  pressing  upon 
the  spool,  for  the  useful  purpose  of  enabling  the  operator  to  serve  the  rope 
Tu  »"y?«8''ee  of  lightness  the  yarn  will  bear  without  winding  it  round 
both  saddle,  rope,  and  handle,  as  is  done  in  using  other  mallets ;  the 
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said  Fcrews  being  attached  and  operating  substantially  in  the  manner 
and  for  the  purposes  described. 

DANIEL  H.  SOUTHWORTH. 

No.  9413. — Improvement  in  RaUrwid  Car  Scats, 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  employment  of  the  double  jointed  slides,  G,  and  jointed  rods,  H, 
with  the  jointed  arms,  E,  jointed  seat  and  back,  A,  B,  pillars,  D,  and 
supports.  K,  arranged  and  operating  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for 
the  purposes  herein  fully  set  forth. 

^  DANIEL  H.  WISWELL. 

No.  9414. — Improvement  in  Cordage  Machinery. 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  tOFecureby  letters  patent, 
is  regulating  the  speed  of  the  receiving  reel  by  the  tension  of  the  rope, 
substantially  as  herein  described. 

HEZEKIAH  T.  JENNINGS. 

CHARLES  S.  COLLIER. 

THOMAS  P.  HOW. 

No.  9415. — Improvement  in  Machines  for  Drilling  Stone. 

I  claim  the  improvement  of  making  the  drill  rod  to  slide  through  the 
piston  rod,  substantially  in  manner  as  above  setlforth. 

And  I  also  claim  the  combination  of  the  rocker  lever,  K,  the  wedge,  M, 
the  bolt,  P,  within  the  lever,  the  two  cam  plates,  N,  O,  the  spring  catch, 
Q,  the  spring  and  the  two  projections,  c,  rf,  as  applied  to  the  drill  shaft, 
the  carriage  or  block,  I,  and  the  slide-ways  thereof,  and  made  to  operate 
together,  and  to  actuate  the  drill,  substantially  in  manner  as  hereinbefore 
settortb. 

,  J.  J.  COUCH. 

No.  9416. — Improvement  in  Swinging  Chums. 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  combination  of  the  swing  slotted  board,  wheel,  rock- shaft,  and  le- 
ver, for  the  purpose  of  producing  two  complete  motions  of  the  dash  from 
one  full  oscillation  of  the  pendulum  bars,  substantially  as  herein  de- 
scribed, to  be  denominated  the  "oscillating  double  acting  dash  churn." 

WM.  F.  DAVIS. 
V  NATHAN  DAVIS. 

No.  9417. — Improvement  in  Pincers  for  Operating  Pile  Wires. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  my  invention,  what  I  claim 
therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  manner 
herein  described  of  constructing  and  operating  the  claw  for  withdrawing, 
carrying,  replacing,  and  releasing  the  figuring  wires,  viz :  by  making 
one  of  the  jaws,  c,  fixed,  and  providing  it  with  a  pin  or  projection,  c,  ex- 
tending into  a  suitable  slot  in  the  sliding  part,  a,  of  the  claw,  so  that  as 
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said  part,  a,  moves  back  and  forth  in  contact  with  the  fixed  part  of  the 
jaw,  the  pin  or  projection  therein  will,  when  the  figuring  wire  is  to  be 
seized,  keep  it  in  position  for  being  properly  caught  in  the  claw,  and 
when  it  is  to  be  released  will  prevent  it  from  moving  with  the  sliding  jaw, 
as  set  forth. 

AUGUSTUS  FAULKNER. 
• 
No.  9418. — Improvement  in  Spaces  for  Setting  Type. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  cyma  recta,  or  other  more  suitable  shaped  elastic  space.  A,  for  fa- 
cilitating the  art  of  setting  type,  or  for  saving  the  time  and  labor  usually 
expended  in  *^  spacing  out,"  *'thin  spacing,"  regulating  the  distance  of 
words  in  the  same  line  from  one  another, and  "correcting  proof,"  in  the 
manner  herein  set  forth. 

E.  C.  HARMON. 

No.  9419. — Improvement  in  the  mode  of  Crenerating  Heat. 

We  do  not  claim  the  use  of  tar  as  a  fuel,  as  that  is  well  known  and 
practised  in  the  manufacture  of  gas.  But  what  we  do  claim  as  our  in- 
vention, and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  adaptation  of,  or 
rendering  available,  tar  as  a  fuel  for  the  production  of  the  intense  and 
steady  heat  required  for  the  melting  and  manufacturing  of  glass,  by  intro- 
ducing water,  or  the  vapor  of  water,  into  the  furnace,  in  contact,  or  in  close 
proximity,  or  in  combination  or  mixture,  with  the  tar,  substantially  in 
the  manner  set  forth. 

WILLIAM  HARTELL. 

JOSEPH  LANCASTER. 


No.  9420. — Improvement  in  mode  of  Fhstening  the  Paiings  to  the  Rails 

in  Iron  Fences. 


What  I  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  circular 
projection,  or  its  equivalent,  on  the  rail  and  lower  part  of  the  paling, 
m  combination  with  a  corresponding  cavity  on  the  lower  rail,  so  ar- 
ranged that  by  giving  a  partial  rotation  to  said  rail,  the  palings  will 
be  clamped  to  the  rails,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  herein  de- 
scribed. 

GEO.  HESS. 

No.  9421 . — Improvements  in  Machinery  for  making  Wadding. 

What  I  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is — 
First  I  claim  ironing  the  two  surfaces  of  the  combined  material,  after 
it  has  been  sized  and  doubled,  by  giving  the  ironing  rollers  a  reverse 
motion  to  that  of  the  bat,  for  the  purpose  and  in  the  manner  set  forth. 

Second.  I  also  claim  the  arrangement  of  the  frames  supporting  the 
sizing  and  drying  apparatus,  one  above  the  other,  so  that  the  sheets  of 
fibrous  material  forming  the  outsides  of  the  wadding  may  t>e  more  readily 
sized  and  dried  independently  of  each  other,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of 
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facihtadng  the  introduction  of  any  number  of  bats  of  fibrilous  material 
between  the  sizing  sheets,  in  order  to  increase  the  thickness  of  the 
wadding  or  batting,  substantially  in  the  manner  herein  described. 

HIRAM  T.  LAWTON. 

j  ^®-  9422.— /mprovewcn/  in  Processes  for  preparing  Paints. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  process  of  treatmg  magnesian  minerals,  such  as  serpentine;  silicates 
,  of  magnesia  and  iron,  and  similar  rocks,  by  mineral  acids,  ti  prepare 
from  the  sedimentary,  or  insoluble,  or  undecomposed  portions  of  such 
rocks  a  mineral  product,  which  I  call  a  basis,  to  be  used  in  the  preparation 
01  pigments,  substantially  as  set  forth  in  the  specification. 

HEMAN  S   LUCAS. 

No.  9423. — Improvement  in  Harvesters. 

Having  thus  described  my  improvements,  and  indicated  some  of  the 
inodifications  of  which  they  are  susceptible,  what  1  claim  as  my  inven- 
tion, and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is— 

'     First.  The  arrangement  of  the  track  scraper  and  driving  wheel  in 
such  manner  that  the  latter,  while  the  machine  is  cutting  Le  swath 
will  run  in  the  track  cleared  by  the  former  when  the  machini  was  cuTting 
the  previous  swath   as  herein  set  forth;  but  in  this  patent  1  make  no 
claim  whatever  to  the  track  scraper  itself 

Second.  The  projections  (7)  on  the  under-side  of  the  upper  bars  (5)  of 
the  finger,  m  combination  with  the  chamfer  or  recess  on  \he  lower  in 
side  corners  of  said  bars,  to  counteract  the  tendency  of  wire-grrss  and 
other  fibrous  obstructions  to  pass  in  between  the  cutter  bar  (c)  and  the 

ThiH  '^t  '"""''  '"l  '^'  "PP^^P"'  °^  ^^^  fi"g«^  i»  which  it  i    guided 
Third.  Forming  the  guard  fingers  (p)  of  two  parts,  Im  nnd  n)  inter 
locked  at  the  point,  substantially  as  herein  set  forth,  so  that  the  «r^ J 
cannot  lodge  in  the  oint  and  form  an  impediment  to  their  enterini  b^ 
tween  the  stalks  of  the  standing  grain.  entering  t)«. 

Fourth.  In  combination  with  a  raker  stand  or  seat,  I  claim  a  removable 
platform,  or  raking  bottom,  constructed  with  a  wing  that  extends  from 
the  outer  end  of  the  cutler  over  the  frame,  and  holdfup  the  butts  of  th^ 

TZ  tTl^"  'Ik^^  ''  7^''^'  "?^'^'««  ^^"»d  -bstrSct  the  discha  ge 
of  the  grain  from  the  platform,  substantially  as  herein  set  forth. 

JOHN  H.  MANNY. 
No.  ^i2L— Improvement  in  Printing  Presses. 

,\}  1?  "1!  ""'^'"J  P'^^l"^  ^^^  ^^^  P'^^^ '"  «  vertical  position,  as  I  am  aware 
this  has  been  done  before ;  but  what  1  do  claim  as  my  invention,  and 
n^s  [fni  "r"'^  by  letters  patent,  is  placing  the  bed  plate  in  a  vertical 
position  when  a  reciprocating  motion  is  imparted  to  it,  by  which  two  im- 

luhTZT  ^™'''  ''  each  forward  mo^vement  of 'the  saii  bed  pi  ^e, 
suDsfaniially  as  herein  set  forth.  ^      * 

or  c Jlindlri^alT'n ^'°'''^^  °^  '^'  "^"'''"f "^  "'^'"^  ^«^  ^^^h  a  cylinder 
theTd  wHM^Tf  "^  '"  '"'^  a  manner  that  the  forward  movement  of 
tne  t>eu  will  impart  motion  to  the  cylinder  or  cylinders,  to  give  or  take 
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an  impression,  and  allow  said  cylinder  or  cylinders  to  remain  stationary 
during  the  return-movement  of  the  bed,  substantially  as  herein  set  forth. 

CHARLES  MONTAGUE. 

No.  9425. — Improvement  in  Boot  Trees. 

Having  thus  described  my  invention,  what  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and 
desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is — 

The  arrarigement  and  combination  of  the  levers,  d,  friction  rollers,  c, 
screw,  c,  and  slide,  k,  or  their  equivalents,  with  the  back  part  of  the  tree, 
which  when  contracted  all  bed  closely  therein,  as  and  for  the  purpose 
herein  described. 

DAVID  SADLEIR. 

No.  9426. — Improvement  in  Printing  Presses. 

Having  thus  fully  described  our  improved  printing  press,  what  we 
claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is — 

First.  The  arrangement  and  combination  of  the  movements  in  con- 
nexion with  the  bed,  D,  by  which  an  extent  of  motion  is  imparted  to  the 
said  bed  much  larger  than  that  of  the  sweep  of  the  operating  crank, 
whilst  the  whole  of  the  said  movements  only  occupy  the  space  within 
the  fiarae  work  of  the  press  below  the  bed,  viz:  the  pinion  shaft,  A, 
having  pinions  upon  it,  which  gear  into  stationary  racks,  B,B,  made  fast 
to  the  sides  of  the  frame,  and  into  racks,  C,  C,  secured  to  the  under  side 
of  the  bed,  D,  the  forked  lever,  E,  (or  its  equivalent,)  having  its  forked 
extremities  connected  to  the  said  pinion  shaft,  and  its  opposite-end  joint- 
ed to  the  lever,  F,  that  rises  from  the  oscillating  shaft,  G,  and  the  pitman, 
H,  connec'ing  the  said  lever,  F,  with  the  crank  on  the  driving  shaft,  I, 
or  the  eqiiivalents  of  the  said  movements  when  combined  and  operating 
substantially  as  herein  set  forth.  Disclaiming,  however,  the  principle  of 
imparting  motion  to  a  printing  press  by  direct  application  of  power  to  the 
bed. 

Second.  We  claim  the  combination  and  arrangement  of  the  pressure 
cylinder,  J,  and  the  bed,  D,  with  the  conveying  bands, ;9,/7,  the  nippers 
secured  to  the  said  bands,  and  the  cams  for  operating  the  said  nippers, 
substantially  as  herein  set  forth. 

Third.  VVe  also  claim  the  arrangement  of  the  upper  and  lower  tables, 
K  and  L,  with  the  pressure  cylinder,  J,  the  bed,  D,  the  conveying  bands, 
p,p,  the  nippers  attached  to  the  said  bands,  and  the  cams  for  operating 
ihe  nippers,  in  such  a  manner  that  an  impression  can  be  made  at  each 
right  and  each  left  movement  of  the  form  und^r  the  cylinder,  and  the 
sheets  be  deposited,  after  receiving  their  impressions,  upon  the  said  lower 
tables,  substantially  as  herein  set  forth. 

AARON  H  CRAGLN. 
MARTIN  BUCK. 
J.  H.  BUCK. 
F.  A.  TENNEY. 

No.  9427. — Improvements  in  Whijle  tree. ,    ^ 

Having  thus  described  the  construction  and  also  the  operation  of  my 
improved  safety  whiffletree,  what  1  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to 
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secure  by  letters  patent,  is  a  shaft  with  the  ends  bent  at  right  angles,  and 
the  lever,  making  part  of  the  same,  arranged  and  operating  substantially 
as  herein  set  forth. 

DEWITT  C.  WILLIAMS. 

No.  9428. — Improvements  in  Machinery  for  screwing  Bolts  ^  Sfc. 

What  1  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is — 

First.  The  movable  ways  running  in  yielding  bearings  back  and  forth 
under  the  machine  and  supporting  the  vise,  substantially  as  set  forth. 

Second.  The  adjustable  stop  or  gauge  on  the  side  of  the  friction  nut 
working  in  contact  with  the  movable  finger,  or  any  similar  projection  in 
the  die  chuck. 

JOHN  CASWELL. 

No.  9429. — Attachment  for  converting  the  Ordinary  into  a  Taper  Vise. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  an  attachment  to  the  vise  substantially  as  herein  described,  and  for 
the  purposes  set  forth,  which  attachment  is  removable  at  pleasure,  and 
requires  no  change  in  the  construction  of  the  vise  to  which  it  is  applied. 

JEREMY  W.  BLISS. 

No.  9430. — Improvement  in  Hoes.  ■ 

The  improvement  that  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure 
by  letters  patent,  is  the  extension  of  the  blade  of  the  common  cotton 
hoe  upward  and  backward,  in  a  curve  form,  B,  in  such  form  and  manner 
as  to  enable  the  laborer,  by  inverting  his  instrument  and  pushing  it  from 
him,  to  remove,  by  the  cutting  edge,  B,  any  grass,  weeds,  supetfluous 
plants,  ^c,  as  described. 

WM.  C.  FINNEY. 

No.  9431. — Improvement  in  Mortising  Machines. 

Having  thus  fully,  clearly,  and  exactly  described  the  nature,  con- 
struction, and  operation  of  my  improvement  in  mortising  machines,  what 
I  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  sliding 
wrist,  O,  connected  with  the  chisel,  and  also  with  the  driving  power,  in 
the  manner  described,  in  combination  with  the  mechanism  described, 
or  its  equivalent,  for  sliding  said  wrist,  so  that  the  operator  can,  during 
the  motion  of  the  machiije,  vary  the  depth  of  cut  of  the  chisel,  or  cause 
it  to  be  suspended,  without  disconnecting  the  driving  power. 

JOSEPH  GUILD. 

No.  9432. — Improvement  in  Endless  Belts  to  Thrashing  Machines. 

Having  thus  described  the  nature  of  my  improvement  in  machinery 
for  thrashing  a^nd  separating  grain,  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I  lay 
no  claim  to  originality  in  passing  the  screenings  a  second  time  through 
the  thrashing  apparatus,  as  that  has  already  been  dope;  neither  do  I 
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claim  the  use  of  a  continuous  apron  with  open  slats  or  interstices  for 
carrying  off  the  straw.  But  what  I  claim  herein  as  new,  and  desire  to 
secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  continuous  open  apron,  having  its  belt 
formed  of  links,  whose  cogs  are,  at  one  part  of  their  rotation,  (in  con- 
nexion with  the  pinions,)  a  means  of  pr.»pulsion,  and  are,  at  another  part 
of  their  rotation,  (in  connexion  with  the  /oilers  or  other  stationary  ob- 
jects,) a  means  of  agitation  of  the  said  apron. 

JOHN  R.  MOFFITT. 

No.  9i33.— Improvement  in  the  construction  of  Ploughs. 

In  my  cultivator  plough  there  are  several  parts  which  are  common  to 
ploughs,  or  such  as  have  been  more  or  less  separately,  or  in  connexion, 
used  by  others— the  central  bar,  A,  or  body  of  the  plough,  from  which  is 
reared  the  standard  or  sheath,  B,  the  angular  wings  or  stirrers,  F,  F, 
confined  to  the"  central  bar,  A,  the  double  share  or  mould  board,  Dj 
therefore  to  these  parts  no  special  claim  is  made,  either  separately  con- 
sidered or  in  combination.  But  I  claim  as  my  improvement,  mounting 
the  double  pointed  share,  D,  upon  the  central  shoulder  piece,  C,  and 
fastening  the  same  by  a  link-piece,  K,  as  described. 

F.E.RICHARDSON. 

«  ■ 

No.  9i3i.— Improvement  in  Rotary  Knitting  Machines.      , 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  is  the  combination  of  the  mechanism, 
(ernjed  the  stop  motion,  with  the  rotary  knitting  machinery  of  the  kind 
as  above  specified,  the  object  of  the  stop  motion  being  to  arrest  the  opera- 
tions o&the  machine  on  breakage  of  the  yarn. 

HORATIO  G.  SANFORD. 

No.  9^5.— Improvement  in  Rotary  Knitting  Machines. 

I  do  not  claim  the  combining  one  or  more  draft  rollers  and  a  tako- 
up  roller  or  drum  in  one  frame^  which,  when  put  in  rotation,  shall  carry 
them  simultaneously  around  with  it,  so  as  to  draw  forward  and  wind 
up  a  rope  or  cord,  or  like  manufacture,  formed  of  strands  twisted  to- 
gether; nor  do  I  claim  the  application  of  a  take-up  roller  or  mechanism, 
as  used  on  either  a  common  warp  or  flat  braid  knitting  machine.  What  I 
claim  as  my  invention  is  to  so  combine  a  draft  and  take  up  roller,  and 
mechanism  for  revolving  it,  with  a  rotary  series  or  set  of  needles  and 
other  mechanism  of  the  above  mentioned  peculiar  kind  for  knitting,  that 
such  draft  roller  shall  rotate  simultaneously  or  with  the  same  velocity 
with  such  series  of  needles,  so  as  to  prevent  the  longitudinal  rows  of 
stitches  from  being  produced  in  helical  lines,  and  the  evil  consequences 
resulting  to  the  fabric  thereftom. 

I  also  claim  the  arrangement  of  the  draft  and  take  up  mechanism,  in 
connexion  with  the  knitting  mechanism,  supported  by  two  separate 
frames.  A,  T,  and  also  their  connexion  with  the  mechanism  for  pro- 
ducing an  equal  and  simultaneous  rotation  of  these  frames,  A,  T,  all  sub- 
stantially as  described,  whereby  there  shall  not  only  be  no  connexion 
between  the  (rames.  A,  T,  to  extend  through  the  fabric,  but  no  projec 
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tion  from  the  frame,  A,  to  come  in  contact  with  the  presser,  stitch  wheels, 
and  cam  bar,  or  their  respective  supports,  during  the  simultaneous  and 
equal  rotations  of  both  or  either  of  the  said  frames.  A,  T. 

DANIEL  TAINTER. 

No.  9436. — Improvement  in  Cooking  Stoves. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  improved  cooking  stove,  what  I  claim 
therein  as  new,  and  for  which  I  desire  to  secure  letters  patent,  is  the 
combination  and  arrangement  of  the  front  and  rear  flues,  e  and  6%  and 
air  chamber,  c,  substantially  as  herein  set  forth. 

H.  J.  RUGGLES. 

No.  9i37.— Improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  Stone  and  Earthen  Ware. 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 

is —  * 

First  We  claim  the  mode  of  attaching  the  mandrel  so  that  it  may 
revolve  on  its  axis  by  means  of  friction  with  the  clay,  and  at  the  same 
time  be  moved  from  side  to  side  within  the  mould. 

Second.  The  mode  adopted  for  varying  the  relative  thickness  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  manufactured  article. 

JACOB  WISE. 
FREE.\IAN  WISE. 

No.  U33.— Improved  inachincry  for  Bending  Pail  Bails,  ^c. 

Having  thus  described  the  construction  and  operation  of  my  machine, 
what  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  d.jsire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  combination  of  the  saddles,  Q  and  R,  the  brake,  N,  N,  the  bar,  L, 
and  the  movable  block,  V,  all  operating  in  the  manner  and  for  the  pur- 
pose substantially  as  herein  described  and  set  forth. 

ROBERT  BUNKER. 

No.  9439 — Improvement  in  Seed  Planters. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  invention,  what  I  claim  therein  as 
new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  making  the  cells  in  the 
tops  ot  the  grooves,  made  as  described,  so  that  they  shall  carry  single 
grains,  and  combining  therewith  a  cleaner,  which  extends  into  the 
groove  behind  the  seed  as  each  cell  in  turn  arrives  at  or  over  the  seeding 
tube,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  around  and  depositing  with  certainty 
the  seeds  or  grains  singly,  substantially  as  described. 

L.  W.  COLVER. 
No.  9ii0.— Improvements  in  Sate  Gummers. 

.  What  we  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
IS  ine  nut,  (»,)  having  gudgeons  {j)  occupying  open  notches  {k)  in  one 
kIIT  f  71*^'  »  saw  gumming  apparatus,  in  which  the  cutting  portion 
IS  situated  between  the  power  and  the  fulcrum,  for  the  objects  explained. 

RICHARD  S.  CRAMER. 

CYRUS  C.  BLOSSOM. 
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What  I  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 

First.  The  peculiar  manner  of  giving  the  slow  automatic  feed  motion 
to  the  spindle  and  the  fast  receding  motion,  by  means  of  the  sliding 
pinion,  G«,  collar,  F,  and  screw,  C,  which  is  attached  to  the  spindle,  B 
combined  with  the  two  sets  of  cogs,  or  their  equivalents,  upon  the  face 
of  the  same  disk ;  the  several  parts  above  named  being  constructed 
arranged,  and  operating  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  as  herein 
shown  and  described. 

Second.  I  claim  the  peculiar  method  of  constructing  and  arranging 
the  clutch,  M,  as  herein  shown  and  described,  by  which  the  inclination 
of  the  clutch  may  be  changed,  as  described,  and  the  position  of  the 
clutch  also  moved  or  changed  bodily  in  a  horizontal  direction. 

CHARLES  W.  COE. 

No  9442. — Improvement  in  Hats. 

I  am  aware  that  metallic  rings  or  bands  have  been  used  in  helmets 
and  similar  articles,  for  the  purpose  of  a  support;  but  I  do  not  know  of 
any  hat  in  which  a  thin  strip  of  foil  has  been  inserted  between  the 
leather  or  sweat  and  the  hat;  therefore  what  I  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  metallic  strip  or  strips  inserted  between  the  leather  or  sweat 
and  the  hat,  and  attached  to  either  or  both  the  hat  or  sweat,  as  described 
and  shown. 

FRANCIS  DEGEN. 
f^o.9ii3.— Improvement  in  Tonguing  and  Grooving  Apparatus. 

Having  described  my  invention  and  its  operation,  what  I  claim,  and 
desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  shaft,  T,  connecting  rods,  QS 
U*,  cutter  stocks,  N»  and  N«,  and  cutters,  P»  and  "9*,  and  slides,  M^ 
and  M*,  in  combination  with  the  stationary  tonguers  and  groovers,  for  the 
purpose  of  tonguing  and  grooving  boards,  (fcc.,a8  set  forth. 

PHINEAS  EMMONS. 

No.  9iiA.— Improvement  in  Hot  Air  Furnaces. 

Having  thus  described  my  invention,  I  will  state  that  I  do  not  claim 
the  employment  of  a  series  of  upright  tubes  or  flues  over  a  fire  chamber 
lor  the  purpose  of  heating  air ;  nor  do  I  claim  the  use  of  deflecting  plates 
simply  as  such  ;  but  I  do  claim  the  combination  of  the  deflecting  plates 
with  the  system  of  upright  flues  directly  over  the  fire  chambe?,  when 
such  flues  are  arranged  in  the  manner  set  forth,  so  that  each  flue  of  itself 
shall  act  as  a  deflector  and  insure  a  complete  circulation  through  the 
Whole  system,  substantially  in  the  manner  described. 

STEPHEN  GATES. 

No.  UA5.— Improved  machinery  for  Bending  Carpetbag  Frames,  ^c. 

I  do  not  confine  myself  to  the  use  of  any  particular  mechanism  for 
closing  the  clamps,  and  griping  the  bars,  C,  C,  nor  for  drawing  them 
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'    down  upon  the  edges  of  the  bars.     But  what  I  claim  as  my  invention 

of  bendln.^'anTy''  ^^^'''"'  P^^«"^^  '^  '^'  employment  f^thepurl"^ 
Sit  mptirr  "^  ^"^^"^.^'^P^*^^^  frames,  or  for  bending  two  ?r  Ce 

Trl-f  H  h  '^"^'"''y  ^^  '^^  ^^^^'■' »"  'h«  ^''«^"o«  of  the  wi^  h  of  the 
L  dP«^Hf^7'"^  'r'*f^^'  "^  "'  ^"^  ««'*  ^^J"«^*"g  "^''vable  pieces,  N.N 
J^^t:^':'^,^^^^^^^^  way,substanuallya3  set  Lh,  with^a 

^  *  EL.  GAYLORD. 

No.  9Ai6.—Improvemeni  in  Grain  and  Grass  Harvesters. 
What  I  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  natenf   io  »ho 
combination  of  the  crown  wheel  with  the  shaftsV^E   wfth  the  r  re 
spective  pallets,  (J,  J,)  acted  upon  alternately  by  the  cog   of  the  wheel ' 
the  shafts  being  connected  so  as  to  turn  in  opposite  dirfcuons  whe^eb^; 
a  vibratory  motion  is  given  to  the  blade.  "ireciions,  wftereby 

Dosefand'in  Z  t'^"'  °^  '^k"'"  ''"^'J^'  ^"^  ^^^^  combined,  for  the  pur- 
Fses  and  in  the  manner  substantially  as  above  described. 

C.  B.  BROWN. 
No.  9U7.— Improved  Galvanic  Battery. 
i«  ^i"*^  L^'^^'J"  "^"^^  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  oatent 

LOUIS  DRESCHER. 

No.  UAB.^Tmproved  Hinge  for  Moulders'  Flasks. 
wh^?lT«im ""'  ^^''"^^^  i'^^.  ^«"«t«-«ction  and  operation  of  ray  hinire 

hmge^as  se"  fonh.^  ™'^°^  ^^  "^^^h  'he  cope  is  raised  in  the  jaws  of  the 

GEORGE  GRANT; 
No.  9 ii9. ^Improvement  in  Chairs. 
to  IlrnlVi*/?. "  "^^  invention  in  the  above-described  chair,  and  desire 
the  wat  and  back,  by  means  of  the  lever,  L,  and  rod,  V,or  their  equiva- 

JNO.  T.  HAMMITT. 
No.  9i5{i. ^Improvement  in  machines  for  manufacturing  Hat  Bodies. 
bodieJ' whllT' /"'^^^"'^"^"^  "^y  improved  method  of  planking  hat 
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First.  The  feeding  belts,  constructed  substantially  as  described,  with 
jointecl  chains,  having  cloth  stretched  between  them,  as  set  forth,  by 
which  their  motion  is  exactly  determined  and  equal. 

I  also  claim  the  combination  of  the  revolving  endless  planking  board 
or  table,  with  ihe  feeding  belts,  both  moving  with  the  same  velocity,  for 
the  purpose  as  described. 

LANSING  E.  HOPKINS. 

No.  9451. — Improved  Lock. 

Having  thus  described  the  nature  and  operation  of  my  invention,  what 
I  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  circular  tum- 
bler, F,  or  its  equivalent,  in  combination  with  the  slotted  collar,  G,  which 
encompasses  the  spindle,  D,  of  the  knob;  said  collar  and  tumbler,  or  its 
equivalent,  being  constructed  and  operating  in  the  manner  substantially 
as  herein  described. 

RICHARD  KETCHUM. 

No.  9io2.— Improved  Pad  Lock. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  is  giving  a  forward  motion  to  the  hasp, 
and  acting  upon  the  tumblers,  by  ifteans  of  the  same  key,  when  the  parts 
are  arranged  so  that  the  key  acts  directly  upon  a  portion  of  the  hasp,  sub- 
stantially in  the  manner  described. 

Secondly.  I  claim  the  double  acting  spring  herein  described  only  when 
used  in  connexion  with  such  a  form  and  arrangement  of  hasp  as  will 
cause  it  to  actuate  the  tumblers,  and  not  only  throw  the  hasp  out,  but 
hold  it  thrown  out  and  fully  open,  in  the  manner  described,  confining 
my  claim  to  this  device. 

RHODOLPHUS  KINSLEY. 
No.  9453. — Improvement  in  ihe  mode  of  Frosting  Glass, 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is — 

First.  Frosting  and  figuring  glass  by  fixing  the  plates  to  be  treated  in 
a  trough  or  vessel  containing  sand,  pebbles,  and  water,  and  subjected  *q 
a  short,  quick,  vibratory  motion,  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  by  any  suit- 
able mechanical  movement,  thus  causing  the  glass  to  pass  through  the 
mass  of  gritty  material  before  any  considerable  momentum  is  imparted  to 
that  mass,  as  more  fully  set  forth  herein. 

Second.  We  claim  forming  ornaments  upon  the  glass  by  the  applica- 
tion of  patterns  or  designs,  in  connexion  with  the  process  of  frosting  by 
the  action  of  the  sand  and  pebbles,  substantially  as  set  torth  herein. 

JOHN  LEVY. 
CHARLES  JONES. 

^No.  9454. — Improvement  in  Manufacturing  Wooden  Type. 

I  do  not  claim  the  use  of  a  press  and  dies  for  the  purpose  of  making 
wooden  type.  But  what  I  do  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  let- 
ters patent,  is  the  arrangement  of  the  propelling  lever,  D,  so  that,  by  its 
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return  movement,  in  combination  with  the  feeding  lever,  G,  spring  H 
dog  and  feeding  tube,  I,  it  will  move  forward,  as  required,  the  blank 
wood  to  receive  the  impression,  as  above  described  and  set  forth. 

JOHN  McCREART. 

No.  9A55.— Improvement  in  Pill  Making  Machines. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 

First.  Moulding  or  forming  pills  by  means  of  two  cylinders,  B,  B 
having  each  a  number  of  recesses,  a,  a,  in  its  periphery,  the  recesses 
in  one  cylinder  matching  wiih  those  in  the  other,  and  each  matching 
pair  forming  a  mould  of  the  required  form  of  the  pill,  the  said  cylinders 
revolving  in  opposite  directions,  and  the  pill  mass  being  conducted  be- 
tween them,  substantially  as  herein  described. 

Second.  The  bands,  I,  I,  of  ludia-rubber,  or  any  sufficiently  elastic 
material,  passing  round  or  partly  round  the  mould  cylinders,  for  the  pur- 
pose  ot  expellinir  the  pills  from  the  recesses,  a,  a,  after  the  moulds  are 
open,  substantially  as  herein  set  forth. 

ERASMUS  A.  POND. 
No.  9i5Q.—Tmprovejnent  in  Shingle  Machines. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  improved  shingle  machine,  what  I 
claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is— 

First.  The  combination  of  the  rifling  knife,  K,  (connected  with  the 
main  driver  I,  by  means  of  the  elastic  arms,  L,  L,)  with  the  inclined 
plaries,  M,  M,  placed  upon  the  rails,  J,  J,  as  described,  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  knife  to  be  carried  forwards  under  the  block  during  the 
forward  movement  of  the  said  driver,  and  then  be  elevated  to  the  proper 
height  to  split  off  a  shingle  during  its  return  movement,  substantially  as 
herein  set  forth.  ^ 

I  also  claim  the  arrangement  of  secondary  driver,  N,  placed  above  and 
acting  independently  of  th«  main  driver,  I,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  will 
drive  the  rived  shingle  from  under  the  block,  and  deposite  it  upon  the 
bed,  O,  forward  of  ihe  main  driver,  in  such  a  position  that  it  will  be  car- 
ried  forwards  to  be  dressed  during  the  forward  movement  of  the  said 
driver,  substantially  as  set  forth. 

WILLIAM  STODDARD. ' 

No.  9457. — Improved  ScrewDriver. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letlers  patent 
IS  the  screwdriver,  E,  spring  catches,  F,  F,  attached  to  the  flat  portions 
of  the  screw  driver,  and  permitting  longitudinal  as  well  as  lateral  adjust- 
ment,  and  the  barrel,  C,  in  which  the  whole  is  placed,  in  combination 
wiihthe  brace  and  stock.  A,  B,  or  their  equivalents;  the  whole  being 
constructed  and  arranged,  and  operating  in  the  manner  and  for  the  pur- 
pose substantially  as  herein  set  forth. 

J.  W.  SWITZER. 
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What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  extending  the  axle  of  the  driving  wheels  so  far  beyond  the  carriage  as 
may  be  necessary  to  form  a  pivot  for  the  reel  to  turn  upon,  and  allow  of 
its  rotation  by  a  band,  as  described,  independent  of  the  rotation  of  the 
axle^  substantially  as  set  forth. 

WARREN  W.  WRIGHT. 
CLARK  C.  WRIQHT. 

No.  9459. — Improvement  in  utilizing  Slags  of  Furnaces. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
so  as  to  have  the  exclusive  right  therein,  is  the  process  of  utilizing  the 
slags  of  iron  and  other  like  furnaces,  refining  and  working  the  same, 
substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  set  forth  ih  the  specifi- 
cation, whereby  i  bring  into  successful  operation,  for  useful  purposes,  a 
class  of  hitherto  useless  products. 

WILLIAM  H.  SMITH. 

No.  9460. — Improvements  in  Machinery  for  making  Wood  ScrewSj  4*c. 

Having  thus  described  my  improved  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of 
screws,  what  1  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is — 

First.  The  feeder,  composed  of  a  sectional  trough,  with  a  close  bottom 
and  open  top,  into  which  the  blank  drops  and  arranges  itself,  before  a 
traversing  rod,  which  pushes  it  into  the  griping  jaws,  substantially  as 
described. 

Second.  The  combination  of  the  traversing  rod,  actuated  substantially 
as  described,  with  an  adjustable  stop,  for  the  purpose  of  setting  the  blank 
between  the  jaws  in  the  exact  position  required,  as  herein  set  forth. 

Third.  The  method  of  operating  the  jaws  and  holding  them  closed 
with  the  requisite  force  to  hold  the  blank  firmly  between  them  without 
end  strain  upon  the  mandrel  by  means  of  toggle  or  knuckle  joint  levers, 
which  are  thrown  slightly  past  centres,  when  the  jaws  are  closed,  to  hold 
them  closed  when  they  are  used  in  connexion  with  elastic  and  long 
shank  nippers,  substantially  as  herein  described,  whereby  all  end  strain 
of  the  mandrel  against  its  bearings  is  prevented  during  and  by  the  griping 
and  holding  of  the  blank. 

Lastly,  I  claim  the  spring  discharging  punch,  constructed  and  arranged 
in  such  manner  that  the  same  shall  be  compressed  by  the  entrance  of  the 
blank  between  the  griping  jaws,  and  shall  throw  the  blank  out  of  the 
jaws  the  instant  they  relax  their  hold  of  it  sufficiently ;  such  pushing 
out  depending  upon  such  relaxation  and  the  force  of  the  spring,  and 
being  entirely  mdependent  of  the  motion  of  any  other  part  of  the  machine. 

CULLEN  WHIPPLE. 

No.  946>l. — Improvement  in  Lining  for  Iron  Safes,  ^c. 

What  I  claitTi  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  application  of  amorphous  zinc  oxide  as  a  lining  for  safes  and  re- 
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frigerators  and  as  a  covering  for  steam  pipes,  steam  chambers,  locomotive 
boilers,  hot  air  flues  and  chambers,  in  such  manner  as  to  prevent  the 
transmission  or  conduction  of  caloric  into  or  from  such  chambers  or  flues. 

WM.  P.  BLAKE. 

No.  9462. — ImprwemerU  in  Trip- Hammers. 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  employment  of  the  peculi'ar-shaped  movable  tappets,  D,  D*,of 
difierenl  sizes;  the  said  tappets  being  arranged  loosely  on  the  driving 
shaft,  F,  and  moved  back  and  forth,  or  one  substituted  for  the  other  by 
means  of  the  lever,  G,  in  combination  with  the  hammer,  B,  having  a  rec. 
tangular  notched  or  peculiarly  formed  slot,  C,  cut  in  it;  the  whole  being 
constructed,  arranged,  and  operated  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose 
herein  described. 

We  likewise  claim  so  arranging  the  lever,  G,  that  when  the  large  or 
small  ''  tappets"  are  moved  from  one  position  to  the  other,  or  the  small 
tappet  made  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  large  one,  the  controlling  spring, 
H,  will  also  be  operated  upon  and  made-  to  assume  a  proper  position  to 
suit  the  size  of  the  "  tappet,"  the  arrangement  for  effecting  this  object 
consisting  of  a  hook  shaped  shifter,  I,  and  movable  collar,  J,  which  are 
constructed,  arranged,  and  operated  in  the  manner  substantially  as  herein 
set  forth. 

JAMES  C.  FORREST. 
GEORGE  BAKER. 

No.   9i63.  — Improvement  in  Field  Rollers  for   Cutting  Stalks  and 

Weeds,  , 

Having  thus  described  the  nature  and  operation  of  my  invention, 
what  I  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  em- 
ployment or  use  of  the  knife  roller,  said  knives  being  either  of  straight 
or  spiral  form,  in  combination  with  the  pins,  F,  F,  and  fork,  G,  the 
knives,  as  the  machine  moves  along,  cutting  the  stalks  from  the  roots, 
and  also  the  stalks  into  pieces  while  lying  upon  the  ground,  and  th« 
pins  and  prongs  of  the  fork  drawing  the  stalks  within  range  of  the  knives, 
as  herein  specified. 

JOSEPH  H.  GEST. 

No.  9iQi.^ Improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  Ball  Castors. 

1  claim  the  improvement  in  making  the  case  of  the  ball  castor,  viz  : 
of  a  combination  cf  two  halves  or  parts,  m,  n,  the  curved  lip,  o,  and  the 
ring,  *,  as  constructed  and  applied  together,  and  to  the  leg  or  socket-fer- 
rule thereof,  substantially  in  manner  and  for  the  purpose  as  above  set 
forth. 

'"  R.  HINTON. 

No.  9 A&5.^ Improvement  in  Stone  Picks. 

•   ^K '^^^^i  ^'^^"^  **  ^^  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
IS  the  addition  of  a  guard  to  the  inner  side  of  the  hammer  of  mill  stone 
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picks,  which  guard  will  intercept  the  chips  of  stone,  and  protect  the  hand 
and  person  of  ihe  picker,  using  for  that  purpose  the  metallic  guard  above 
described,  or  any  other  substantially  the  same,  and  which  will  accom- 
plish the  same  result. 

I  do  not  claim  as  my  invention  the  mode  of  constructing  the  pick  as 
described,  in  other  respects  than  as  pertains  to  the  guard. 

JOSEPH  U.  HOUSTON. 

No.  9i66.— Improvement  in  Buckets  for  Endless  Chain  Pumps. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent 
IS  the  globular,  elastic,  and  adjustable  bucket  for  chain   pumps,  con- 
structed  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purp<ise  herein  set  forth. 

CLARK  POLLEY. 

No.  9i67. —Improvement  in  Apparatus  for  Treatment  of  Fractures. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  invention,  I  will  proceed  to  state  what 
I  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent: 

I  claim— First.  The  hip  brace,  I,  of  semi-circular  or  nearly  semi- 
circular form,  and  the  strap,  J,  passing  over  it  and  around  the  limb,  the 
said  strap  and  brace  operating  as  and  for  the  purpose  substantially  as  set 

I  claim— Second.  The  knee  f)rk,  F,  attached  either  to  the  upper  part, 
A  ,  or  lower  part,  A,  of  the  double  inclined  plane,  for  the  purpose  of 
attaching  a  band  which  clasps  the  limb,  to  eff'ect  extension  or  counter- 
extension  at  the  knee,  as  herein  explained. 

I  claim— Third.  The  application  of  the  adjustable  braces,  L,  L,  to  the 
crests  of  the  ilium,  substantially  as  and  for  the  purpose  described;  the 
said  braces  being  attached  to  a  seat  piece,  K,  or  its  equivalent. 

I  claim— Fourth.  The  seat,  K,  in  combination  with  an  adjustable  back 
piece,  N,  attached  to  two  double  inclined  planes,  substantiallyj^as  herein 
described,  for  the  purpo.«>e  of  moving  the  cripple  without  changing  the 
adjustment  of  the  splints,  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 

ZIMRI  HUSSEY. 

No.  94G8. — Improvement  in  Seed  Planters. 

What  I  claim  as  my  improvements,  and  desire  to  secure  bv  letters 
patent,  is — 

^k^!i^'  u^^  construction  of  the  compound  grain  slide,  e,  fig.  7.  as  de- 
scribed,  by  which  the  amount  of  grain  required  to  be  so^n  isaraduaied 
at  pleasure,  as  herein  fully  set  forth. 

Second.  The  mitre  bar,  E,  constructed  as  described,  to  raise  the  ap- 
paratus  for  lifting  the  drill  teeth,  and  throwing  the  slides  out  of  gear 
completely  out  of  the  way  of  the  operator,  thus  allowing  him  to  get  at 
the  drill  teeth,  for  the  purpose  of  cleariug  them  of  obstructions,  with  a 
facihty  altogether  unknown  in  machines  constructed  with  a  horizontal 
bar  m  the  rear. 
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No.  9469. — Improvement  in  Scythe  Snaths. 


What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent 
as  a  new  manufacture,  is  a  scythe  or  cradle  snath  composed  oi  a  wrought 
metal  tube,  which  possesses  the  advantages  of  great  durability  and  facil- 
ity of  being  bent  into  any  desired  form  without  increasing  its  ordinary 
weight,  or  iiLipairing  its  u^ual  strength  and  firmness. 

We  also  claim  the  longitudinal  rib,  e,  or  its  equivalent,  on  the  snath, 
in  combination  with  a  series  of  notches  in  the  ring  of  the  neb^  for  the 
purpose  of  adjusting  the  nebs  securely  upon  the  snath^  substantially  as 
herein  set  forth. 

ABRAM  CLOW. 
CHARLES  CLOW. 
CHAS.  N.  CLOW. 

No.  9470. — Improvement  in  Strato  CtUten. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
i.s,  in  combination  with  the  rake  and  spring,  the  pressure  piece  (m)  and 
the  roller,  (K,)  constructed  and  arranged  in  the  manner  and  for  the  pur- 
pose as  herein  before  set  forth. 

JOEL  DAWSON. 

No.  9471  — Improvements  in  Machinery  for  Forging  Metals,  8fc, 

Having  thus  described  my  machine  for  forging  metals,  what  I  claim 
therein  specifically  is — 

First.  The  mandrel,  or  its  equivalent,  for  chucki^jg  or  griping  the 
metal  to  be  forged,  and  holding  the  same  in  the  proper  position,  and 
ifom  time  to  time  changing  its  position  between  the  reciprxaiiug  rollers, 
in  combination  with  reciprocating  rollers  for  shaping  the  metal  so  held, 
whose  action  upon  the  metal  is  regulated  by  a  pauern  guide,  substan- 
tially as  herein  set  forth. 

Second.  The  method  of  regulating  the  thickness  and  shape  of  the 
metal  being  forged  without  stopping  the  rollers,  or  withdrawing  the  metal 
therefrom,  by  the  simultaneous  adjustment  of  the  pattern  guides,  sub- 
stantially as  herein  described. 

WILLIAM  FIELD. 

No.  9472. — Improvement  in  Apparatus  for  the  cure  of  Club  Feet. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature,  construction,  and  operation  of 
my  invention,  I  will  proceed  to  state  what  I  claim,  and  desire  to  secure 
by  letters  patent: 

1  claim  the  side  pieces,  A,  A,  to  which  are  attached  the  adjustable  foot 
pieces,  connected  and  adjustable  to  each  other,  in  the  manner  sub- 
stantially its  described,  by  the  back  piece,  B,  plates,  a,  a,  and  c,  c,  bolts, 
b,  b,  and  t/,  and  slots,  6',  6',  and  d^. 

ZIMRI  HUSSEY. 
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What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
h  the  combination  of  the  arms,  D  and  E,  with  the  connecting  and  regu- 
lating bar,  I;  the  arms,  O  and  E,  and  the  connecting  bar,  I,  forming  an 
arch,  and  working  on  an  axle  which  passes  through  the  '^eam,  in  the 
manner  and  for  the  purpose  substantially  as  herein  described  and  set 
forth. 

HARVEY  SPRAGUE. 

No.  9i7 A.— Improvetnent  in  Spike  Machines. 
I 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  combination  of  the  hinged  pointing  die,  (E.)  pressed  forward  by  a 
spring,  with  the  guard  or  stop,  (a,)  or  the  equivalent  thereof,  which 
guides  the  die  and  limits  its  forward!  movement,  substantially  as  herein 
set  forth. 

PHILIP  P.  TRAYSER. 

No.  9475. — Improvement  in  Seed  Planters. 

What  I  claim  as  new  and  as  my  own  invention,  and  desire  to  secure 
by  letters  patent,  is  the  reciprocating  bar,  B,  having  wings,  6«,  6«,  pro- 
jecting horizontally  and  obliquely  on  the  front  and  rear  sides  of  the  same, 
to  scoop  the  seeds  in  the  discharge  apertures,  arranged  and  operating  in 
the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  above  specified. 

IdOSES  D.  WELLS. 

No.  9i76. ^Improvement  in  Grain  and  Grass  Harvesters^ 

Havirig  thus  described  my  improved  harvesting  machine,  what  I  claim 
as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  method 
herein  described  of  supporting  the  stand  for  the  raker,  at  the  back  of  the 
platform,  by  means  of  a  brace,  extending  to  the  outer  end  of  the  frame, 
and  so  arranged  as  not  lo  impede  the  action  of  the  raker,  or  the  dis- 
charge of  the  cut  grain  J  the  several  parts  being  constructed  and  arranged 
as  described. 

I  also  claim  the  method  herein  described  of  protecting  the  gearing  of 
the  machine  from  injury,  by  the  working  and  twisting  of  the  main  fraiiM^ 
by  mounting  the  said  gearing  in  a  supplementary  metallic  frame,  eoo- 
structed  as  described,  and  rigidly  connected  lo  one  end  of  the  n«in 
frame,  upou  which  it  is  mounted,  as  herein  set  forth. 

WILLIAM  H.  SEYMOUR. 

No.  9i77  .—Mechanism  for  pointins-  and  threading.  Screw-Hanks  in  the 

same  Machine. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desiie  to  secure  by  letters  patent 
IS  the  arrangement  of  the  pointing  and  chasing  tools  on  the  same  tool! 
holder  in  such  manner  thiit  they  are  operated  by  a  common  motion. 
substantially  as  herein  set  forth. 

CULLEN  WHIPPLE, 
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No.  9i78.— Improvement  in  Machines  for  cutting  Whale  Blubber. 

I  am  aware  that  in  machines  for  cutting  straw,  or  such  like  matters,  a 
cutting  cylinder  has  been  made  to  operate  on  a  bed  rpller,  and  that  the 
knives  on  the  said  cutting  cylinder  have  been  arranged  in  a  helix  upon 
it.  It  is  not  claimed  that  such  constitutes  in  any  respect  the  invention  of 
the  said  Ricketson,  deceased. 

But  what  is  claimed  is  the  wheel  composed  of  two  or  more  spiral  knives, 
made  to  rotate  on  an  axis,  arranged  parallel,  and  in  the  direction  of  move- 
ment of  the  strip  of  blubber  to  be  cut,  all  substantially  as  above  set  forth, 
meaning  to  claim  two  or  more  spiral  knives  formed,  arranged  and  made 
to  opprnfp  wjfh  respert  (o  and  in  combination  wiih  a  spt  of  bed  and  feed 
rollers,  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  blub- 
ber substantially  as  above  described. 

LYDORIANN  RICKETSON. 

No.  9479. — Improvement  in  Rakes  to  Grain  Harvesters. 

Having  thus  described  my  invention,  I  desire  to  stale  that  I  do  not 
confine  myself  to  the  exact  mechanical  devices  and  arrangements  shown 
and  described  for  operating^  the  rake,  as  these  may  be  modified  or  others 
substituted  for  them.  What  1  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  exclusive  use  of  the  herein-described  combination  of  the  crane 
post,  (c^)  rock  shaft,  {h\)  and  crank,  {l\)  to  operate  the  jointed  arm, 
(a\  rf>,)and  hands,  (L)%  E',)  which  collect  the  grain  in  gavels  and  de- 
posite  it  in  rear  of  the  harvester,  in  the  manner  specified,  as  the  machine 
moves  forward,  when  apf)lied  to  machines  for  harvesing  any  grain 
which  requires  to  be  so  collected  and  deposited;  the  combination  being 
connected  by  gearing  with  the  driving  wheel  of  the  harvester,  and  oper- 
ating through  mechanical  devices,  substantially  as  described,  as  aii 
automaton  to  perform  the  above  sj)ecified  operation. 

J  E ARUM  ATKINS. 

No.  9480. — Improvement  in  Water  Closets. 

I  do  not  claim  any  of  the  parts  of  the  pan,  basin,  or  hopper,  as  these 
may  be  of  any  desired  character,  and,  if  used  wiih  the  tiopper  closet 
without  a  pan,  the  part  which  moves  the  pan, r,  may  be  dispensed  with; 
what  I  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  cylinder,  n,  »nd  plunger, 
18,  by  which  the  force  of  the  water  is  made  to  raise  the  lever,  S,  depress- 
ing and  emptying  the  pan,  r,  as  described  and  shown. 

WILLIAM  S.  CARR. 

No.  948L — Improvement  in  Ventilators. 

Having  thus  described  my  improved  ventilator,  and  the  method  of  oper- 
ating the  same,  I  wirh  it  to  be  understood  that  I  do  not  claim  a  ventilator 
with  slats  or  shutters  fixed  in  the  sides  of  a  cupola  or  dome,  or  other 
structure,  placed  on  the  top  of  the  building  or  elsewhere  ;  but  what  I  do 
claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  frame,  E,  in  the  sides  of  the  cupola  or  dome,  projecting 
slightly  beyond  the  face  thereof,  to  admit  the  lips  or  turned  ends  of  the 
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slats  or  shutters  to  lap  over  the  same,  in  order  to  form  tight  joints,  and  the 
manner  of  hingmg  or  jointing  the  slats  or  shutters  to  the  same  by  the 
joint  puis,  G.  ^ 

I  likewise  claim  the  radial  wings,  K,  when  combined  wih  the  frame 
of  the  dome  or  cupola,  for  directing  the  currents  of  air  to  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  slats  or  shutters,  as  described,  and  (hence  to  the  trunk. 

A.  s.  dozIer. 

,  No.  9482. — Improvement  in  Straw  Cutters. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
IS  constructing  the  rotating  cutting  cylinder,  substantially  as  described, 
with  a  series  of  parallel  annular  grooves  and  ridges,  and  a  series  of  cut- 
ung  arms  or  knives,  in  combination  with  a  series  of  fixed  knives,  so 
arranged  that  they  enter  the  grooves  and  interlock  or  lap  past  the  annu- 
lar ridges  on  the  cylinder,  and  thereby  prevent  the  stalks  of  straw,  <ks., 
Irom  descendmg  between  the  fixed  knives  and  cylinder  without  being 
cut,  substantially  as  herein  set  forth. 

WARREN  GALE. 
No.  9483. — Improvement  in  Ploughs. 

Having  thus  described  my  improvement  in  the  cotton  scraper,  what  I 
claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  rhora- 
boidal  plate,  c,  rf,  bent  on  one  of  its  diagonals,  and  constructed  and 
arranged  substantially  as  described,  so  that  either  leaf  can  be  used  as  a 
landside  or  share,  at  pleasure;  the  edges  of  the  share  becoming,  when 
the  plate  is  reversed,  the  edges  of  the  landside,  and  those  of  the  landside 
the  edges  of  the  share,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  specified. 

ki  ur^'^""''"  combination  with  the  plate,  c,  </,  as  described,  the 
double  bifurcated  brace,/,  g,  A,  ij,  for  attaching  said  plate  to  the  beam, 
substantially  as  described. 

WM.  A.  GATES. 
No.  9i8i.— Improvements  xn^machinery  for  manufacturing  Hat  Bodies. 

I  do  not  claim  the  conical  vibrating  rollers,  for  the  purpose  of  felting  or 
compressing  a  bat,  or  the  cone  separately,  as  that  is  well  known ;  but  I 
claim  cornbming  the  hardening  rollers  with  the  perforated  cone,  by  means 
of  a  yielding  or  hinged  frame,  in  which  they  are  placed,  substantially  in 
the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  herein  described. 

I  also  claim  giving  to  said  rollers,  in  combination  with  said  perforated 
cone,  ^  vibrating  endwise  motion,  as  well  as  a  rotary  moUon,  subsun- 
Ually  as  described,  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 

I  also  claim  blowing  the  exhaust  air  from  the  farmer,/,  into  thecham- 
ber,  d,  for  the  purpose  and  in  the  manner  described. 

And  I  also  claim  the  mode  of  forming  the  steam-pipe  outlet  as  above 
specified,  by  covering  the  steam  pipe  with  cloth,  and  incasing  it  with  aa 
outer  metal  case. 

I  also  claim  covering  the  perforated  cone,  preparatory  to  a  deposition  of 
lur  thereon,  with  a  covering  of  thin  cloth,  easily  pervious  to  air,  upon 
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which  the  fur  is  to  be  deposited — said  cloth  or  febric  to  be  remored  at 
each  operation,  with  the  hat  body  deposited  thereon. 

LA^SING  E.  HOPKINS. 

No.  9485. — Improvement  in  Grcin  Threshers  and  Cleaners. 

Having  thus  described  the  construction  and  operation  of  our  machine, 
what  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  combination  of  the  upright  threshing  and  separating  cylinders  with 
the  upright  concave  and  cylindrical  sieves,  operating  in  the  manner  and 
for  the  purpose  as  herein  set  forth. 

JOH^  JONES. 
ALEXANDER  LYLE. 

Ko.  9486. — Improved  Equalizing  Apparatus  for  Engines  which  use 

steam  expansively. 

Having  thus  described  the  nature  of  my  method  of  equalizing  the  ac- 
tion of  steam,  1  claim  therein  as  new  and  of  my  invention,  and  desire  to 
secure  by  letters  patent,  the  application  to  a  reciprocating  engine  (in 
which  the  steam  is  used  expansively)  of  the  described,  or  equivalent, 
toggle  movement,  in  combination  with  a  pair  of  equalizing  cylinders, 
which  being  placed  at  a  greater  or  less  distance,  (one  on  each  side  of  the 
mid-range  of  the  toggle,)  the  most  rapid  accumulation  of  equalizing  force 
is  made  to  lake  place  earlier  or  later  in  the  stroke,  in  accordance  with  the 
period  of  cut-olf,  &.C.,  for  the  purposes  herein  explained. 

WM.  HENRY  MORRISON. 

No.  9187. — Improvement  in  Maize  Harvesters. 

Having  described  my  improvement,  what  1  claim  as  my  invention, 
and, desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  arrangement  of  the  shaft  of 
the  receiving  arms,  K,  with  one  end  resting  upn  the  cutter  bar  piece, 
thereby  dispensing  with  an  intermediate  platform,  so  that  the  cut  stalks 
will  fall  directly  upon  the  receiving  arms,  K,  and  be  thence  discharged 
in  bundles  upon  the  ground,  as  set  forth. 

JACOB  L.  REAM. 

No.  9488— Cw/-Q^  Valve- Motion. 


Having  thus  fully  described  my  invention,  I  do  not  claim  placing  the 
cutoff  valve  outside  of  the  slide  valve,  and  operating  both  valves  by 
one  rod  or  eccentric.  Hut  1  do  claim  the  lugs  actm?  upon  the  hinged 
levers,  attached  at  their  lower  extremities  to  the  cut  off  slide,  and  at  their 
upper  to  a  rod  capable  of  a  vibratory  movement  in  a  direction  perpen- 
dicular to  the  valve  seat,  substantially  for  the  purpose  and  in  the  manner 
Mt  forth. 

S.  W.  ROGERS. 
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Having  thus  fully  described  ray  invention,  what  I  claim,  and  desire 
to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  construction  of  a  poiato-digger,  by  the 
combined  arrangement  of  the  knife,  rf,  wheel,  c,  and  fork,  c,  with  the 
beam,  a,  operating  substantially  as  and  in  the  manner  set  forth. 

JESSE  N.  SEELEY. 

No.  9490. — Improvement  in  Lamps  for  Locomotive  Engines. 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 

18 — 

First.  The  construction  of  a  feeder  for  supplying  oil  to  the  holder,  by 
the  combination  of  two  tubes — one  communicating  with  the  interior  of 
the  reservoir,  and  the  other  fastened  to  a  float  immersed  in  the  oil  of  the 
holder,  by  which  the  lamp  is  rendered  self  feeding,  in  the  manner  and 
for  the  purposes  herein  specified. 

Second.  The  construciion  of  the  chimney,  with  a  broad,  flat  flue  con- 
necting its  vertical  portions,  the  exterior  one  of  which  is  so  constructed 
as  to  be  forward,  or  on  either  side,  of  the  prolongation  of  the  chimney  of 
the  burner,  substantially  in  the  manner  and  (or  the  purposes  herein 
specified. 

THOS.  SNOOK. 

STEPHEN  HILL. 

No.  9491. — Improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  Chrom/ite  of  Soda. 

Having  described  the  nature  of  my  invention,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  same  is  to  be  performed,  I  hereby  declare  that  1  claim  as  my 
invention,  the  process  of  manufacturing  the  chromate  of  soda. 

JOHN  SWINDELLS. 

No.  9192, — Improvement  in  Fulling  Mills. 

What  I  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  combination 
of  the  stop  mechanism,  or  its  equivalent,  with  the  screw,  pulley,  and 
the  elastic  band  leading  to  the  pulley  on  the  upper  roller,  whereby  the 
whole  machine  is  stopped,  when  the  motion  cf  the  cloth  is  arrested  in 
the  manner  described,  and  ceases  to  impart  moti  >n  to  the  upper  roller. 

W.  E.  UNUEKWOOD. 

No.  9493. — Machinery  for  separating  Iron  from  Furnace  Cinder. 

What  we  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  combina- 
tion of  the  revolving  breaking  and  sifting  cylinder  with  the  fan,  or  its 
equivalent,  substantially  iu  the  manner  and  f  >r  the  purposes  specified. 

DANIEL  WALROTH. 

LUCIUS  EVANd. 

No.  9494. — Improvement  in  Steam  FkU  Irons. 

Having  thus  explained  my  invention,  I  would  have  it  understood  that 
I  claim  the  steam  ball  and  socket  smoothing  iron  as  made  of  a  combina- 
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tion  of  a  Fphencal  socketed  smoothing  block,  F,  and  a  hollow  or  cham- 
bered  sphere,  A,  with  induction  and  eduction  passages,  C,  D,  arranged 
80  as  to  admit  steam  and  discharge  condensed  water,  all  substantially  as 
herein  before  sn  forth;  the  block,  F,  being  applied  tn  ihe  sphere,  A,  in 
such  manner  that  it  may  be  moved  thereon  in  various  directions  trans- 
versely, while  passing  over  and  against  a  hat  or  surface  to  be  smoothed* 
as  specified. 

C.  C.  WALWORTH. 
No.  9495. — Improvement  in  Planing  Machines. 

Having  thus  described  my  inveniion  and  improvement  in  machine* 
forplaninif,  tonguing,  and  grooving  boards,  1  disclaim  the  invention  of 
planing  by  a  reciprocating  plane,  which  planes  on  its  forward  stroke  and 
feeds  the  board  on  its  backward  stroke  the  whole  distance  of  the  stroke 
of  the  plane,  as  in  other  machines  of  this  class ;  but  whal  1  do  claim  is 
the  reciprocafiiig  beds  arranged  with  respect  to  the  stationary  bed,  sub- 
stantially as  described,  in  combination  with  the  clamps,  or  their  equiva- 
lents, attached  to  the  plane  stock,  whereby  the  board  is  clamped  between 
said  movable  beds  and  the  clamps,  and  is  free  to  move  over  the  station- 
ary  planing  bed,  and  is  fed  during  the  backward  stroke  of  the  plane  the 
whole  length  of  such  stroke. 

ARETUS  A.  WILDER. 

No.  Oi%.— Improvement  in  the  method  of  Measuring  Cloth  on  the  Cloth 

Beam. 

What  I  claim  ns  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
IS  conneciing  or  attaching  a  measuring  cord  (constructed  as  described)  to 
the  cloth,  so  »a  to  be  wound  on  the  cloth  beam  with  it,  in  order  to  indicate 
the  Jeijgih  of  the  "  cut "  required. 

WILLIAM  H.  WOODWORTH. 

No.  9i97.— Improved  Safety  Lock. 

First.  I  claim,  in  combination  with  the  tumblers,  or  their  equivalents, 
constructed  and  connected  respectively  to  stops,  in  the  manner,  or  in  an 
equivalent  manner  to  that  described  in  the  specification,  and  shown  in 
the  drawings  at  ^^  the  spring,  n;  the  same  being  an  additional  device' 
co-operating  wiih  the  said  tumblers  and  springs  connected  therewith  in 
rendering  the  movements  and  positions  of  the  stops  to  the  highest  degree 
uncertain  when  an  attempt  is  ma(ie  to  unlock  the  lock  without  using  the 
proper  key.  ® 

Secondly.  I  claim  the  wheel,  C,  and  the  lever,  F,  in  combination  with 
ine  tumblers.  A,  A,  A,  constructed  as  before  described,  or  their  equiva- 
lenis,  to  raise,  while  in  one  position,  and  support  the  tumblers,  O,  O,  that 
ine  key  hole  shall  be  equal  and  smooth  to  receive  the  key,  and  then  allow 
mem  to  be  stopped  at  proper  heights  on  the  key  while  a  revolution  is 
periormed  and  the  bolt  moved  by  the  wheel,  substnntially  as  described. 

LINUS  YALE,  Ja. 
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No.  9498. — Improved  Parrel  for  Yards  of  Vessels. 

I  do  not  claim  the  rocker  simply  and  by  itself  as  my  invention,  a  sad- 
dle or  slide  having  been  heretofore  used  and  fastened  into  the  swallow-tail 
of  the  gaft  and  boom  of  sailing  vessels,  applicable  to  fore  and  aft  sails 
only;  but  what  I  do  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  let- 
ters patent,  is  the  combination  of  the  rocker  in  front  of  the  mast,  and 
capable  of  a  motion  in  two  planes,  with  the  rockers  at  the  side  of  the 
same ;  said  rockers  being  arranged  with  respect  to  each  other  and  the 
yoke,  substantially  as  described. 

DANIEL  S.  BAYLES. 

No.  9499. — Improvements  in  the  method  of  obtaining   Gold,  ^"c.,  by 
I  Amalgamation. 

Having  thus  described  our  improved  method  of  separating  precious 
metals  from  their  ores  by  amalgamation,  what  we  claim  as  new  therein, 
and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  bringing  of  the  oie  in  a  heated 
state  into  contact  with  mercury  during  the  process,  substantially  as  herein 
set  forth. 

We  also  claim  the  method  of  heating  pulverized  ore  by  causing  it  to 
pass  in  a  shower  through  a  current  of  some  heated  fluid  preparatory  to 
bringing  it  into  contact  with  the  mercury,  substantially  as  herein  set  forth. 

We  also  claim  the  method  of  heating  the  apparatus,  the  mercury,  and 
the  ore,  by  means  of  a  current  of  heated  fluid,  circulated  through  cham- 
bers and  pipes,  substantially  as  described,  whenby  a  single  current  of  a 
suitably  heated  fluid,  and  a  single  system  of  circulating  pipe^,  of  siujple 
construction,  and  compact  arrangement,  are  made  to  heat  the  whole  of  the 
apparatus  that  requires  to  be  healed,  and  to  heat  the  ore  in  the  process  of 
feeding,  and  the  mercury  in  the  process  of  amalgamating,  substantially 
as  specified. 

MAYBURY  A.  BERTOLET. 
LEWIS  KIRK. 
A.  M.  DE  HART. 

No.  9500. — Improvement  in  Winnowing  Machines. 

Having  described  my  improvement  in  grain  winnowers,  what  I  claim 
as  my  invention,  and  desire  u>  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  combination 
of  the  piston,^-,  rack  rod,/,  pinion,  m,  valves,  t, »',  and  eccentric  pulley, 
n,  in  connexion  with  a  conducting  chest,  g,  and  blower, /^  for  the 
automatic  graduation  or  government  of  the  blast  through  the  spouts,  q, 
r,  of  a  winnowing  machine,  arranged  and  operating  in  the  manner  and 
^or  the  purpDse  set  forth. 

SAM'L  CANBY. 
No   9501.— Improvement  in  the  process  of  making  Illuminating  Gas, 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent 
/rom  the  United  States  of  America,  is  the  conibination  of  woody  and 
faltv  substances  in  gas  generators,  as  described,  so  that  the  excess  of 
hydrogen  in  the  former  may  combine  with  the  excess  of  carbon  in  the 
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latter,  and  produce  a  rich  carburelted  gas  of  any  required  density,  and 
free  from  sulphurous  fumes.  />    "« 

O.  DANRE. 

PASCAL  NICHOLAS. 

FELIX  LOPEZ. 

No.  95Q2.^Improvement  in  Temples  for  Looms. 

Having:  thus  described  our  improved  weavers'  temple,  what  we  claim 
as  new  therein,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  arrangement 
ot  parts  so  that  the  temples  have  a  reciprocating  action  correspond ini? 
with  the  motion  given  to  the  cloth  by  the  beat  of  the  lay,  substantially 
as  herein  set  forth.  ' 

ELIHU  DUTCHER. 
WARREN  W.  DUTCHER. 

No.  9503. — Improvement  in  €hUting  Paper. 

Having  thus  described  the  elements  of  the  combination  invented  by 
me,  and  explained  the  mechanism  I  have  adopted  for  putting  them  in 
action,  in  the  manner  as  herein  before  specified,  ^  would  remark  that  I  do 
not  intend  to  confine  my  invention  to  the  precise  form  or  arrangement  of 
Its  parts  as  represented  in  the  drawings,  but  intend  to  vary  the  same  to 

^"wl^^^'i^'.'*'-^''®  ^  ^^  """^  ^^^"8®  ^^®  character  of  the  machine. 

What  1  claim  is  the  combination  of  a  press,  or  its  equivalent,  for  hold- 
ng  the  book  or  paper  to  be  cut,  with  one  or  more  cuiters  or  knives  for 
trimming  the  front  or  edge,  and  one  or  more  cutters  for  trimming  one  or 
both  of  the  other  edges  of  the  book  ;  the  different  sets  of  cutters  being 
simultaneoiKsy  operated  while  the  paper  or  press  is  moved  towards  them 
all  substantially  as  above  specified.     And  in  combi.iation  with  such  cut- 
ters or  knives  for  trimming  one,  or  the  front  and  other  edge  or  edges  of 
a  book  at  one  operation  or  lime,  I  claim  the  improvement  of  combining 
with  them,  or  either  of  them,  one  or  more  polishing  surfaces,  as  de- 
scribed,  or  iheir  equivalents,  whereby  the  edges  of  the  sheets  or  paper 
TMfieV"     P°^'^^®^'  °'  smoothed,  ready  for  gilding,  substantially  m 

JOHN  P.  FARNUM. 

No,  95Qi— Improved  mode  of  mounting  the  Cutters  of  Machines  for 

Planing  Metals,  Hfc. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent 
IS  hanging  the  cutters  to  the  stock  by  means  of  a  joint  pin,  or  its  equiva- 
lent  whose  axis  is  diagonal  to  the  line  of  cutting  motion,  and  in  a  plane 
parallel  with  the  surface  b^ing  cut,  substantially  as  specified,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  relieving  the  cutting  edge  in  two  directions,  as  specified,  when 
duced"''^'''^"''    *^  *^^  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  surface  to  be  pro- 

KMn*"*  ^^^"^  ""'T'  ^^'"^'"•n?  together  in  one  cutter'-stock  two  cutters, 
hung  substantially  as  specified,  and  with  the  angle  of  ihe  axis  of  the 
Zr^  fro^\f.'"f  '"^^'^J^' ««  specified,  for  the  purpose  o.  relieving  both  cut- 
ter*  Irom  Uie  two  surfaces  when  cutung  in  both  directions,  as  specified. 

P.  SAULNIEO. 
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What  I  claim  as  of  my  own  invention,  and  desire  \o  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is — 

First.  The  employment  of  electro-magnetic  force,  in  combination  with 
the  force  of  a  current  of  air  or  other  fluid,  so  that  the  action  of  the  former 
governs  or  controls  the  action  of  the  latter,  for  the  purpose  described. 

Second.  I  claim  the  construction  of  the  electro-magnet  as  described 

that  is  to  say,  a  series  of  fixed  magnets,  in  combination  with  a  series  of 
movable  magnets,  arranged  upon  a  central  axis,  which  axis  plays  between 
or  through  the  line  of  fixed  magnets,  so  as  to  effect  a  vibratory  move- 
ment of  sai  J  axis,  by  a  force  multiplied  by  the  number  of  magnets  of  both 
kinds. 

Third.  I  claim  the  combination  of  an  electro-magnet  with  the  valve  for 
regulating  and  directing  the  force  of  a  currentof  air,  or  other  fluid,  acting 
as  a  motive-power  upon  the  piston,  or  other  analogous  device,  for  pro- 
ducing a  vibratory  motion,  as  described. 

Fourth.  I  claim  the  endless  band,  in  combination  with  the  cylinder, 
K,as  an  inking  machine  for  conveying  and  applying  the  coloring  matter 
to  the  paper  at  the  moment  of  receiving  the  impression  from  the  types, 
as  described. 

Fifth.  I  claim  the  combination  of  the  regulating  bar  (^')  with  the 
type-wheel,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  proper  position  said  wheel 
should  have,  in  connexion  with  a  given  position  of  the  key-shaft,  at  the 
moment  of  printing  any  letters  or  characters. 

ROYAL  E.  HOUSE. 

No.  950Q.— Machinery  for  Heading  Bolls,  4-c. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 

First  The  combination  of  the  stationary  die,  E,  and  die  pivot,  D, 
with  the  sliding  hammers,  G,  actuated  by  the  rotary  grooved  cams  or 
cam  collar,  substantially  as  described,  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 

Second.  The  revolving  ring  or  cam  collar,  provided  with  cams,  or  their 
equivalents,  on  its  inner  and  outer  surfaces,  when  arranged  with  radial 
compressing  and  sliding  upsetting  hammers,  in  the  manner  and  for  the 
purposes  described. 

EDWARD  PAYE. 
•  No.  9507.— Improvement  in  Shuttles  for  Looms. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
IS  the  combination  of  the  elevator, 5-,  the  b^nl  spring,  \K  the  platform, 
b,  and  its  recess,  a,  the  passage,  c,  and  the  slot,rf,  as  applied  to  the  shut- 
tle and  cop  spindle,  and  made  to  operate  together,  subsiuniially  in  man- 
ner and  for  the  purpose  of  causing  the  filling  thread  to  be  broken,  so 
that  no  filling  thread  shall  be  woven  into  the  warps  under  circumstances 
as  herein  before  staud. 

WILLIAM  TUCKER. 
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No.  9503.— Improved  method  of  Heading  Screw  Blanks,  Rivets^  ^c. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is,  in  combiiiaiion  with  ilie  swedge  header  and  die  plate,  substantially  as 
specified,  the  giving  of  a  back  or  receding  movement  at  the  end  of  the 
heading  opercition  to  the  follower  against  which  the  point  of  the  rod  rests 
during  the  heading  operation,  substantially  as  specified,  that  the  rod  or 
wire  may  be  upset  outside  of  the  die,  whilst  resistance  is  made  by  the 
follower  against  the  end  of  the  rod,  and  then,  as  the  follower  retires, 
cause  the  part  so  upset  to  be  griped  between  the  surface  of  the  die  and 
the  swedge,  to  complete  the  form  of  the  head,  the  surplus  metal  being 
thereby  forced  into  the  shank,  as  set  forth. 

WM.  E.  WARD. 

No.  9o09.— Improved  Safety  Apparatus  for  Steam  Boilers. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is —  f 

First.  The  safety  chamber,  B,  and  safety  plate,  E,  combined  with 
the  boiler  in  any  way,  substantially  as  described,  whereby  the  bursting 
of  the  plate  by  the  too  high  pressure  in  the  boiler  causes  the  chamber 
to  be  filled,  and  the  pressure  in  the  boiler  to  be  reduced,  by  the  expansion 
of  the  steam. 

Second.  The  plate,  C,  placed,  substantially  as  described,  between  the 
boilpr  and  the  safety  plate,  E,  having  one  or  more  small  openings,  a, 
through  which  the  steam  is  allowed  to  pass  to  act  on  the  safely  plate 
and  fill  ihe  safety  chamber,  whereby  the  water  is  prevented  from  priming 
or  fuaming  and  being  carried  up  by  the  steam  when  the  safely  plate  bursts. 

HENRY  WATERMAN. 

No.  9510. — Machinery  for  making  Railroad  Chairs. 

J  What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  movable  cutter  for  making  the  cuts  in  the  edges  of  the  plate,  sub- 
stantially as  described,  in  combination  with  the  slides,  which  answer  the 
purptise  of  stationary  cutters,  and  rests,  to  effect  the  partial  bending  of  the 
lips,  and  which  afterwards  complete  the  bending  of  the  lips,  substantially 
as  described. 

We  also  rliiim,  in  combination  with  the  cutter,  as  described,  the  making 
of  the  mould  or  former  to  slide  therein,  for  discharging  the  chair  after  it 
has  been  f)rmed,  as  described. 

And,  finally,  we  claim  the  dies  for  upsetting  and  giving  additional 
thirkness  to  the  lips,  as  described,  in  combination  with  the  bending 
shdes  and  cutter,  substantially  as  described. 

JOHN  F.  WINSLOW. 
JOHN  SNYDER. 

No.  9511. — Improvement  in  Daguerreotyping. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 

is  the  producing  ornamental  borders  and  designs  of  different  shades  and 

*  fornjs,  and  singly  or  in  numbers,  around  any  photogenic  image,  by  the 
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method  of  irre^ilar  chemicalization,  combined  with  the  use  of  pattern 
slides  or  cheiniSil  cut-offs;  all  of  which  is  fully  described  in  the  detail 


of  my  process. 


WILLIAM  YARNALL. 


PATENTS  REISSUED  DURING  THE  YEAR  1852. 
No.  209. — Improfvement  in  Planing  Machines. 

Having  thus  fully  described  our  improved  machine,  we  wish  it  to  be 
understood  we  do  not  claim  a  bench  that  can  be  raised  and  lowered  by 
set  screws,  or  similar  device.  But  what  we  do  claim  as  our  invention, 
is,  first,  hinging  the  bed  piece  at  one  end,  and  raising  and  lowering  it  at 
the  other,  in  combination  with  the  revolving  cylindrical  cutter,  in  the 
manner  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 

Wi-  also  claim  the  combination  and  moving  of  the  feed  rollers  (g)  with 
the  stationary  ones,  by  the  oblique  links  and  gear,  as  described;  the 
whole  being  constructed  and  operating  as  above  specified. 

CHARLES  A.  SPRING. 
'  PETER  BOON. 

No.   210  —Improvement  in  Machines  for   Planing,    Tonguing,  and 

Grooving. 

What  I  claim  as  the  invention  of  the  aforesaid  Joseph  Powell,  Nelson 
Barlow,  and  Edward  Holden,and  what  I  desire  to  secure  by  the  reissue 
of  the  letters  patent  granted  originally  to  them,  is — 

First.  The  combination  of  the  pairs  of  feeding  rollers,  G,  G,  and 
G',  G',  with  the  bed  plate,  0,  and  the  rotating  reducing  wheel,  D,  sub- 
stantially in  the  manner  and  for\he  purpose  herein  set  forth,  viz:  the 
placing  the  axles  of  the  pair  of  feeding  rollers,  G,  G,  pieceding  the  re- 
ducing cutter  wheel,  and  the  axles  of  the  pair  of  feeding  rollers,  G',  G^ 
immediately  following  the  same,  respectively,  out  of  a  vertical  line  with 
each  other,  thereby  bringing  the  upper  roller  of  each  pair  nearer  to  the 
shaft  of  the  reducing  wheel  than  the  lower  one,  for  the  purpose  of  spring- 
ing the  board  or  plank  to  the  bedplate,  as  herein  more  particularly  de- 
scribed. 

Second.  In  making  the  rebates  by  which  the  tongue  is  formed,  I  claim 
the  employment  of  a  series  of  incising  cutters,  in  combination  with  sta- 
tionary, planing,  tonguing  cutters;  the  several  cutters  being  so  arranged 
as  to  act  upon  both  sides  of  the  angle  of  the  rebate  simultaneously  or 
alternately,  and  cut  the  shavings  from  both  the  said  sides,  so  as  to  form 
at  one  operation  a  tongue,  both  of  whose  sides  and  shoulders  have  been 
subjected  to  the  action  of  cutting  edges,  substantially  as  herein  set  forth. 

Third.  In  forming  the  groove,  I  claim  the  employment  of  a  series  of 
incising  cutters,  in  combination  with  stationary,  planing  groving  cut- 
ters, substantially  as  described,  for  forming  the  tongue,  being  arranged 
00  as  to  cut  upon  both  sides  and  the  bottom  of  the  groove,  as  set  forth. 

ROBERT  G.  EUNSON, 
Assignee  of  Joseph  Powell,  Nelson  Barlow,  and  Edward  Holden . 
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No.  21 1  .-^Improvement  in  Machinery  for  Dressing  Staves, 


What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is — 

First.  The  arrangement  of  the  wheel  and  ring  of  cutters,  for  ihe  pur- 
poses and  in  the  manner  substantially  as  hereinbefore  described. 

Second.  The  holding  of  tne  stave  firmly  in  position  to  be  dressed,  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  that  portion  which  is  being  cut,  while  all  the 
other  portions  are  left  at  full  liberty  to  assume  whatever  pf»silion  its  con- 
figuration may  indicate,  f  )r  the  purposes  and  in  the  manner  substantially 
as  herein  before  described. 

Third.  The  employmentof  the  two  independent  spring  rollers,  (/>  and 
q,)  or  their  equivalent,  acting  with  equal  force  upon  each  of  the  edge.s  of 
the  stave,  irrespeciive  of  their  relative  thickness,  in  combination  with  the 
guides  and  the  cutters,  as  described. 

ISAAC  JUDSON. 

No.  2{2.^Poipder- Proof  Lock. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention  is  the  combination  of  the  handle,  shank 
and  cam,  one  or  more  pins,  c,  e,  (kc,  and  iheir  sustaining  holes  or 
apertures,  in  their  application  to  the  bolt  and  one  or  more  tumblers,  and 
as  operated  substantially  as  specified,  meaning  to  claim  said  combination 
as  composed  of  the  afore-desciibed  elements  and  their  accessories. 

And  I  also  claim  to  combine  with,  or  in  combination  will),  the  bolt  and 
tumblers,  a  contrivance  for  throwing  or  moving  the  bolt  back  and  forth; 
another,  or  a  key  separate  and  distinct  from  each  contrivance,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  moving  the  tumblers  into  correct  positions  for  the  bolt  to  be 
moved,  and  which  shall  be  perfectly  stationary  after  it  has  so  moved  the 
tumblers;  and  a  movable  plate,  or  its  equivalent,  applied  to  the  con- 
trivance by  which  the  bolt  is  actuated,  and  made  to  entirely  cover  the 
k*'Y  and  prevent  access  to  it  when  the  bolt  is  put  in  motion :  not  mean- 
ing by  the  above  to  claim  the  separate  combination  of  either  of  the  above- 
mentioned  three  parts  with  the  bolfcand  tumblers,  but  intending  to  limit 
my  claim  to  the  coinbinalion  of  all  of  them  therewith,  so  as  to  operate 
in  conjunction  with  them,  essentially  as  specified. 

WM.  HALL. 

No.  213. — Improvement  in  the  Gearing  of  a  Seed  Planter 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  invention,  what  I  claim  therein  as 
new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  in  combination  with  the 
slotted  sliding  seed  bar,  F,  the  stationary  lugs,  b,  b,  on  the  plate,  D,  and 
the  concav(5,  c,  c,  on  the  cap,  G,  G;  the  whole  being  arranged  and  con- 
structed as  herein  described. 

I  also  claim  the  combination  and  arrangement  of  the  double  bolt.  A, 
with  its  slotted  arm,  /:,  rock  shaft,  n,  with  its  arms,  m  and  p^  and  pit- 
man,^, for  the  double  purpose  of  giving  motion  to  the  feeding  apparatus, 
and  also  regulatiuif  the  quantity  of  seed  to  be  sown,  when  said  pitman  is 
operated  by  a  long  crank  upon  which  it  travels,  as  herein  fully  shown 
and  represented. 

MARSHALL  J.  HUNT. 
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No.  2\i.^Tmprovement  in  the  construction  of  Furnaces  for  Smelting 
"- .  Iron  Ore. 

Having  described  the  construction  and  operation  of  my  improved  fur- 
pace  for  smelling  ores  and  metals,  I  will  now  sta»e  what  I  claim  as  my 
invention  and  improvement,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent: 

Fir^t.  I  do  not  claim  the  increasing  of  the  draught  as  separately  by 

Second.  And  I  do  not  claim  to  generate  steam,  or  to  heat  the  blast  hv 
waste  heat,  otherwise  than  hereafter  claimed.  I  therefore  only  claim  as 
my  invention  and  improvements  the  arrangement  of  the  fire-chambers 
opening  each,  by  a  flue,  into  one  horizontal  flue,  in  combination  with 
the  boiler  placed  in  said  flue  for  generating  steam,  and  the  pipes  I  I 
therein,  as  a  means  of  heating  the  blast^  the  whole  being  constructed  and 
operating  as  described. 

J.  AUGUSTUS  ROTH. 
^  No.  215.— Improvement  in  Washing  Apparatus. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  invention,  what  I  claim  therein  as 
new  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  placing  the  rotary  boiler  for 
washing:  clothes  immediately  over  the  fire,  and  so  combining  with  it  a 
reservoir  or  top  boiler  that  said  rotary  boiler  shall  form  the  lower  half 
of  the  flue  whilst  the  said  reservoir  or  boiler  shall  form  the  upper  half  of 
said  flue,  and  from  which  the  revolving  boiler  may  be  supplied  with 
water  and  thus  greatly  economize  heat,  substantially  in  the  manner 
nerein  described  and  represented. 

I  also  claim,  in  combination  with  the  rotary  boiler  and  shielded  station- 
ary pipe,  the  top  reservoir  or  boiler  for  receiving  the  excess  of  steam  from 
the  boiler  and  heating  the  water  therein;  and  this  1  claim  whether  said 
reservoir  is  divided  by  partitions  or  not;  the  whole  being  arranged  in  the 
manner  and  for  the  purpose  herein  described. 

JAMES  T.  KING. 

No.  216.— Improvement  in  Sdf  detaching  Brakes. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent 
in  combination  with  the  method  of  forcing  the  brakes  against  the  wheels 
by  connecting  the  brakes,  or  the  mechanism  which  works  them,  with 
the  bumpers  or  drawbars,  substantially  as  specified,  is  the  method,  sub- 
stantially as  specified,  of  releasing  the  brakes,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
tinuanceof  the  forces  by  which  they  were  applied,  by  the  reversing  action 
of  the  wheels  on  the  brakes,  to  eflTect  a  disengagement  of  the  pressinff 
force,  as  described.  *^  o 

As  one  of  the  devices  for  applying  the  principle  of  my  invention  I 
also  claim  connecting,  by  means  of  a  detachable  catch  or  hook,  substan- 
Ually  as  sj)eci6ed,  the  bumper  or  draw-bar  with  the  lever,  or  its  equiva- 
lent,  which  forces  and  holds  the  brake  against  the  wheel,  substantially 
as  specified,  so  that,  notwithstanding  the  continuance  ol  the  backward 
pressure  on  the  said  bumper  or  draw  bar,  the  connexion  ran  be  readily 
broken  to  relieve  the  brake,  and  thus  leave  the  wheel  free  to  run.  as 
specified.  ' 
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And  I  also  claim  making  that  part  of  the  brake  which  acts  directly  on 
*lhe  wheel  separate  from,  but  so  connected  with  as  to  slide  freely  on  the 
part  which  receives  the  action  of  the  mechanism  for  forcing  the  brake 
against  the  wheel,  substantially  as  described;  by  means  of  which,  on  re- 
versing the  motion  of  the  wheel,  the  one  part  of  the  brake  in  contact 
there wiih  is  made  to  slide  to  give  the  required  motion  for  effectmg  the 
disengagement,  as  above  specified. 

JOHN  LAHAYE. 

No.  217 .-^Improvement  in  Apparatus  for  Parti-coloring  Yam. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  method,  substantially  as  specified,  of  parti-coloring  yarns  that 
have  been  reeled  by  direct  and  free  immersion  by  means  of  frames  carry- 
ing the  reeled  yarns,  and  combined  with  the  vat  containing  the  dyeing 
liquor,  by  means  of  machinery  adapted  to  let  down  and  draw  up  the  said 
frame,  and  measure  the  extent  of  immersion,  substantially  as  set  forth. 

I  also  claim  connecting  one  or  both  of  i he  reels  in  each  frame  by  means 
of  slides,  to  admit  of  removing  the  reels  from  contact  with  the  yarns 
whilst  in  the  process  of  dyeing,  substantially  as  specified. 

,  ALEXANDER  SMITH. 

No.  218. — Improvement  in  the  Machine  for  Cutting  Paper  and  Trim- 
ming Books. 

What  T  claim  as  my  invention  is  the  use  of  a  knife  having  a  lateral 
or  end  vibiatory  motion,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  the  edyes  of  books, 
papers,  (fcc,  and  its  combination  with  the  frame,  F,  and  rods,  P,  P,  or 
either  of  them,  and  operated  by  cams  or  other  equivalent  devices,  to  give 
a  drawing  and  vibratory  cutting  action  to  the  knife,  substantially  as  set 
forth.  ' 

I  claim  also  the  mechanical  construction  of  the  press  as  arranged  and 
combined  with  the  parts  for  cutting  and  pressing,  thereby  forming  an 
entire  machine  for  the  purpose  described. 

^         FREDERICK  J.  AUSTIN. 

No.  219.-- Improvement  in  Baiting  of  Cotton  or  other  Fibrous  Material. 

Be  it  distinctly  known  that  we  do  not  claim  as  our  invention  the 
mode  of  operating  a  series  of  carding  machines  to  make  "  baiting,"  as 
shown  by  J.  Essex's  drawings,  nor  any  part  of  the  abovedescribed  ma- 
chine. What  we  do  claim  as  our  invention  and  discovery  is  the  method 
of  making  "  batting  or  wadding  "  by  laying  on  and  covering  both  the 
upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  a  sheet  or  sheets  of  cotton,  wool,  hair,  or 
oiher  elastic  fibrous  material  that  has  been  merely  well  picked,  cleaned, 
and  spread  with  layers  of  carded,  condensed,  and  compact  fibres,  such 
as  cotton,  wool,  hemp,  &c.,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  same 
smooth,  strong,  and  more  suitable  for  bedding,  wadding,  and  upholstery 

HAMILTON  B.  LAWTON. 
HIRAM  T.  LAWTON. 
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No.  220.— Improvement  in  Bedsteads. 

I  lay  no  claim  to  a  combination  of  rest  bars  or  boards,  spiral  or  wound 
xv.re  sprmgs,  a  sacking  and  closing  frame  used  to  support  a  cuslln  or 
mattress,  such  a  combination  having  been  employed  in  the,maPufec?u?e 
of  sofas  and  other  articles  cf  furniture;  but  whkt  I  claim  as  myTvS 
IS  the  method  m  which  1  construct  the  foundation  of  the  be7o  n^Xss 
by  means  of  the  abovedescribed  pliances,  or  their  equivalents,  to  w't 

sead  portable  by  being  taken  apart,  or  enfolded  the  one  part  over  the 
other,  or  united  together  or  unfolded,  as  above  described,  as  Occasion  may 
require:  that  is  to  say,  I  claim  the  combination  of  the  two  frZeror 
halves  of  a  box,  each  of  said  fram.s  or  halves  consistincr  of  a  side  two 
ends,  and  botiom  or  slats  supporting  wire  springs,  and  a  sacking  affixed 
to  Its  side  and  two  ends,  and  supported  on  springs  or  stuffing,  as  Occasion 

Z1^!VT  '"/  '^'f'  ^'^'''  ''  P^^^'"  ^^  ""'^^S,  that  when  together  or 
unftilded  they  form  but  one  box  or  frame,  supporting  or  holJinf  f^ast  the 
sacking  at  its  entire  extremity  without  any  separating  or  supporting  par 

bv  ih.'lhn'  'T''r.\'^''  ""'^^  or  junction'of  thetwo  poft^  is  effi 
by  the  above^described  lacing,  or  its  equivalent,  and  clamps  and  keys  or 
wedges,  or  their  equivalent.  ^  ^  '  ^ 

I  lay  no  claim  to  any  one  of  the  elements  of  the  aforesaid  or  above- 
described  conibinations  when  separate  from  the  rest,  but  intend  onir 
fnr  oT^  "^^""^^  ^'  combinations  constituting  a  bedstead,  or  foundatioj 
for  a  bed  or  mattress,  to  which  the  parts,  as  above  described,  or  their 
equivalents,  may  be  applied,  as  aforesaid. 

NATH'L  COLVER. 
No.  221 — Improvement  in  Machines  for  Tonguing  Boards. 

A  ^  f"?c4o^^^  ^^'?^  ^^'''^y  ^^^  ^^^  described  in  his  patent  of  lOlh 
April  l«4y,  a  mode  of  tonguing  in  uhich  two  sets  of  saws  are  arranged 
in  a  frame  with  the  cutting  teeth  opposite,  and  cutting  in  one  plane  on 
opposite  faces  of  the  board,  none  of  which  devices  we  desire  to  claim- 
but  what  I  do  claim  as  the  invention  of  Crosby  and  Edgcomb,  is  the 
emp  oyment  of  two  independent  sets  ^f  independent  cutters,  arrarlged  in 
parallel  planes  in  parallel  stocks,  with  an  open  space  between  them  so 
as  to  cut  on  the  edge  of  the  board,  all  in  the  manner  substantially  as  de- 
scribed, whereby  I  have  the  advantage  combined  of  freedom  from  cloir- 
ging,and  the  facilities  of  adjusting  the  stocks  and  cutters  for  sharpening 
setting,  and  inspection.  i^"'"5»    • 

RAMSOM  CROSBY,  Jr. 

No.  222.—Imj)rovpment  in  the  Manufacture  of  BuUets,  4«c. 

I  do  not  therefore  claim  as  of  my  invention   casting  bullets,  buckles 
ana  other  articles,  in  a  series  of  moulds  moving  under  a  spout  when  the 

^"vl'irr^^"*^^''^  *^'  '""^  *^  P""'-^^  »«  unbroken;  nor  do  I  wish  to  limi^ 
myself  to  the  precise  construction  of  moulds,  nor  to  the  special  arranee- 

means      Bm  iv'h^^"^.  *'  '^^  ''™'  '''"'^'  ^'^  P"""^"^^^  ^V  equivalent 
ITro       .     »  •       u  ^  '  *''^*"'  ^^  ™y  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  let- 
ters  patent,  in  the  method  of  casting  bullets,  dec,  in  a  succession  of 
«<3 — m 
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connected  moulds,  is  jointing  them  together,  so  that  they  shall  separate- 
and  come  together  in  vertical  planes,  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  motion 
of  the  series^  or  nearly  so,  substantially  as  and  for  the  purpose  specified. 

GEO.  W.  CAMPBELL. 

.Wo.  223. — Improvement  in  making  Lampblack. 

What  1  claim  as  my  invention  and  improvement,  and  desire  to  secure 
by  letters  patent,  is  the  mode  herein  described  of  burning  lampblack — 
that  is  to  say,  burning  it  in  a  confined  building  or  room  without  chim- 
ney or  draught,  substantially  in  the  manner  set  forth  in  the  above 
specification. 

G.  MINI, 
Signature  of  John  Gilbert  Mini, 

« 

No.  224. — Improvement  in  the  Seeding  Apparatus  of  Seed  Planters, 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  improvements  in  seeding  machines,  I 
wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I  do  not  claim  a  reciprocating  gauge-plate 
having  apertures  parallel  and  corresponding  with  apertures  in  the  bottom 
of  the  hopper,  as  this  I  am  aware  is  in  use  in  other  machines.  But  what 
1  do  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
employment  of  a  reciprocating  gauge-plate,  when  provided  with  feeding 
apertures,  in  combination  wiih  corresponding  apertures  in  the  hopper 
bottom,  which  have  their  sides  oblique  to  the  sides  of  the  apertures  in 
the  said  reciprocating  plate,  and  when  combined  with  a  device  for  giving 
it  a  variable  reciprocating  motion,  for  the  purpose  of  sowing  the  seed 
constantly  and  uniformly,  and  varying  the  amount  at  pleasure,  while  the 
machine  is  moving,  by  simply  varying  the  extent  of  its  reciprocating 
motion,  as  herein  described. 

I  also  claim  the  pivoted  rod,  m,  and  the  vibratory  lever,  jd,  which  is 
provided  with  apertures  arranged  in  the  arc  of  a  circle,  whose  centre  is 
at  the  pivoted  end  of  the  rod,  w<,  in  combination  with  the  curved  or  un- 
dulating disk, 5,  and  the  gauge-plate, y,  substantially  as  herein  described, 
for  the  purpose  of  imparling  to  the  gauge-plate  a  reciprocating  motion, 
which  may  be  varied  at  pleasure  ^y  the  operator,  by  inserting  the  rod, 
f/i,  in  one  or  another  of  the  apertures  in  the  lever,/?,  at  different  distances 
from  its  fulcrum. 

LEWIS  MOORE. 

No.  225. —  Improvement  in  Steam  Boilers  and  Apparatus  to  be  used  on 
board  of  Steamboats  to  prevent  the  exploi>io?i  of  boilers. 

Having  described  my  invention,  and  some  of  its  advantages,  I  would 
say  that  1  do  not  claim  the  use  of  an  alloy  to  allow  steam  to  escape 
through  the  opening  in  the  boiler  caused  by  its  fusion.  But  I  do  claim 
as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  the  combination 
of  a  fusible  alloy  confined  in  a  cup,  tube,  or  case,  with  a  metallic  stem, 
rod,  or  other  fixture  not  fusible  at  the  melting  temperature  of  the  alloy, 
which  stem,  rod,  or  other  fixture  is  held  or  kept  in  position,  whilst  the 
alloy  remams  hard;  but  when  said  alloy  is  fused, said  stem, or  its  equiva- 
lent, can  move  or  have  motion;  by  which  Uberty  to  move,  any  valve 
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may  be  liberated,  or  caused  to  open  and  let  steam  escape,  or  any  alarm 
may  be  let  off,  or  any  index  moved,  so  that  this  combination  may  act  as 
an  alarm  mdicator  or  safety  apparatus. 

I  also  claim,  in  combmation  with  said  alloy  and  plug,  the  heavy  slotted 
weight,  the  lever,  C,  or  its  equivalent,  and  the  safety  or  escari  valve 

hefein^descrTt^T '''^^^^     ^"^''"^  '"'^^  "*^""^'  *°^  ^""^  the  purposes 

C.  EVANS. 
No.  226.— Improvement  in  Cream  Reezers. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent 
IS  the  arrangement  of  scrapers,  t '  and  u,  at  an  angle  with  the  bottom  and'' 
sides  ot  the  vessel,  as  described,  so  that  the  action  of  the  rotation  shall 
throw  the  scrapers  against  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  vessel. 

E.  C.  SEAMAN. 

No.  227. -Improvement  in  Welding  Oast  Iron  to  JiiaUeable  ton  or  Steel. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  our  improvement,  what  we 
claim  therein  as  new,  and  for  which  we  desire  to  secure  letters  patent, 
IS  uniting  the  steel  and  cast  iron,  as  described,  by  first  preparing  the 
steel  in  the  manner  set  forth,  and  then  causing  the  cast-iron  to  flow  over 
and  upon  the  surface  of  the  steel  thus  prepared,  substantially  in  the 
manner  and  for  the  purpose  above  set  forth. 

M.  FISHER. 
JOHN  H.  rsORRlS. 

No.  228.— Improvement  in  Reaping  Machines. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  invention,  what  I  claim,  and  desire 
to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  crooked  arm  or  coupling  piece,  seS 
or  in  combination  with  the  cutter-bar,  whether  both  be  composed  Ke 
two,  or  more  pieces.  ^  "^» 

I  also  claim  attaching,  supporting,  and  sustaining  said  cutter  bar  to  the 
frame,relatiTely  to  the  driving  wheel,  substantially  as  herein  described 
and  represented  in  fig.  2,  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth.  ^escrit)e(l 

I  also  claim  the  endless  chain  sickled-edged  cutter,  in  combination 
with  the  pulleys  and  rack-teeth,  arranged  and  operating  sXS? 
m  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth.  ^^^auuij 

WM.  F.  KETCHUM. 
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No.  431. — Dcsigvs  for  Stoves. 

What  we  claim  as  new  and  of  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by- 
letters  patent,  is  the  design  or  ornament,  shape,  and  configuration  of 
stove  plates  as  represented  in  the  annexed  drawings  at  D,  E,  F,  figs.  I, 
2,3. 

JAMES  G.  ABBOTT. 
ARCHILUS  LAWRENCE. 

No.  432. — Design  for  Stoves. 

What  we  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
design  and  configuration  of  ornamental  stove  plates,  substantially  as  de- 
scribed and  represented  at  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  1,  J,  of  the  accompa- 
nying drawings. 

JAS.  G.  ABB(3TT. 

ARCHILUS  LAWRENCE. 

No.  433. — Design  for  Stoves, 

What  I  claim,  and  desire  lo  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  design  and 
configuration  of  ornaments,  arranged  and  combined  substantially  the 
same  as  represented. 

SANFORD  BURNAM. 

No.  434. — Design  for  Spoons. 

What  we  claim,  therefore,  is  the  use  of  the  ornamental  design,  sub- 
stantially as  herein  set  forth,  for  the  purpose  of  ornamenting  spoons, 
forks,  or  other  articles  to  which  it  may  be  applied. 

HENRY  HEBBARD.' 
^  '     JOHN  POLHAMUS. 

No.  435. — Design  for  Stoves. 

What  I  claim  as  new  and  original,  and  wish  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 

is  the  design  and  configuration  of  the  several  ornamental  figures  on  the 

front  and  bottom  plates  of  a  certain  stove,  as  represented  in  the  annexed 

drawings,  and  as  above  described. 

WM.  SAVERY. 
» 

No.  430. — Design  for  Stoves. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  configuration  and  design  of  the  several  ornaments,  and  their 
mouldings,  particularized  on  the  front,  sides,  doors,  legs,  and  feet  of  the 
stove,  formed  and  arranged  as  depicted  and  described. 

J.  HARVEY  CONKLLN. 

No.  437. — Design  for  Stores. 

What  we  claim  therein  as  new,  and  for  which  we  desire  to  secure  let- 
ters patent,  is  the  foregoing  described  configuration  of  the  plates,  forming 
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an  ornamental  dosign  for  a  stove,  as  represented  and  illustrated  by  the 
drawings.  ' 

JAMES  WAGER. 
DAVID  PRATT. 
VOLNEY  RICHMOND.' 

I  ^0.4,38.— Design  for  Moor  CHI- Cloth. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
IS  the  representation  of  trunks  of  trees  and  landscape,  as  in  the  accom- 
panying drawings,  for  a  design  for  floor  oil-cloth. 

JAS.  PATERSON. 

No.  ^9.— Design  for  Coal  Stoves. 

What  I  claim  is  the  design  and  configuration  of  a  cast  stove,  substan- 
tially the  same  as  described  and  represented  in  the  annexed  drawing. 

JOHN  BURGESS. 

No.  HQ.— Design  for  Mantle,  Grate  frame,  and  Summer-piece. 

What  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  combination  and  arrangement  of  the  figures,  flowers,  and  ornaments 
herein  represented;  the  whole  forming  an  ornamental  design  for  a  mantle, 
grate-firame,  and  summer-piece. 

JAMES  L.  JACKSON. 

No.  441. — Design  for  Grate-frame  and  Summer-piece. 

What  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  combination  and  arrangement  of  the  ornamental  figures  herein 
represented,  and  forming  an  ornamental  design  for  a  grate-frame  and 
summer-piece. 

JAMES  L.  JACKSON. 

No.  442. — Design  for  Grate  frames. 

What  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  combination  and  arrangement  of  ornamental  figures  herein  repre- 
sented, and  forming  an  ornamental  design  for  a  grate-frame, 

JAMES  L.  JACKSON. 

No.  443. — Design  for  Grate  frames. 

What  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  combination  and  arrangement  of  the  ornamental  figures  herein  rep- 
resented, and  forming  an  ornamental  design  for  a  grate  frame. 

JAMES  L.  JACKSON. 

No.  444. — Design  for  Hair  Combs. 

What  I  claim  to  be  new  and  original,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  design  and  configuration  of  a  ladies'  hair  comb  as  described 
above  and  represented  in  figures  Ist  and  2d. 

JAS.  SHIELDS. 
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No.  445. — Design  far  Stoves. 


What  we  claim  as  our  invention  is  the  combination  of  the  scrolls  and 
foliage,  arranged  as  set  forth  in  the  annexed  drawings,  so  as  to  form  an 
ornamental  design  for  coal  and  wood  parlor'Stoves,  to  be  known  and 
«alled  the  Juno  Parlor.     . 

CONRAD  HARRIS. 

PAUL  WILLIAM  ZOINER. 

No.  446. — Design  for  Ladies''  Hair  Conibs. 

What  I  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  de- 
aign,  A,  composed  or  formed  of  a  series  of  ringlets  or  curls,  (a,)  said 
ringlets  or  curls  forming  a  curve  and  placed  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
back  of  the  comb ;  the  ringlets  or  curls  being  in  an  inclined  position,  those 
on  one  side  of  the  centre  of  the  comb  inclining  in  direction  reverse  from 
those  on  the  other  side,  substantially  as  herein  shown  and  described.     < 

JAMES  BLACKMAN. 

CHARLES  SKIDMORE.    • ' 

No.  447. — Design  for  a  Grateframe  and  Summer-piece. 

What  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  combination  and  arrangement  of  the  ornamental  figures  herein  rep- 
resented, and  forming  an  ornamental  design  for  a  grate-frame  and  sum* 
merpiece. 

JAMES  L   JACKSON. 

No.  448. — Design  for  Stoves. 

What  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  combination  of  the  above  ornaments,  arranged  as  described. 

JAMES  LEFFEL. 

No.  449. — Design  for  Parlor  Stoves. 

What  we  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  design 
and  configuration  of  stove,  substantially  the  same  as  described  and 
represented  in  the  annexed  drawings. 

N.  S.  VEDDER. 

WM.  L.  SANDERSON.  N 

No.  450. — Design  for  a  Cooking  Stove. 

Upon  the  general  arrangement  of  said  ornaments  upon  said  stove  as 
an  original  design,  your  petitioner  asks  a  patent  under  the  provisions  of 
law  m  such  case  made  and  provided. 

SAMUEL  M.  CARPENTER. 
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No.  461. — Design  for  Cooking  Stoves. 
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What  I  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent  is  the  configuration  of  and 
•ornamenting  the  plates  and  panels  of  cooking  stoves,  substantially  the 
same  as  herein  represented  and  set  forth. 

JNO.  J.  SAVAGE. 

No.  452. — Design  for  Cooking  Stoves. 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  wish  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
'is  the  application  of  the  above  design  to  cooking  stoves. 

ANTHONY  J.  GALLAGHER. 
JOHN  J.  BAKER. 

No.  453. — Design  for  a  Cooking  Stove. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
•is  the  design  and  configuration  of  the  conical  rods,/,  series  of  converging 
angular  rays,  7i,  central  figure,  m,  and  leg,  g,  as  herein  described,  form- 
ing an  ornamental  design  for  a  cooking  stove. 

S.  H.  SAILOR. 

No.  454. — Design  for  a  Portable  Furnace. 

What  we  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  combina- 
^on  and  arrangement  of  the  ornaments  herein  represented  and  specified, 
making  an  ornamental  design  for  a  portable  furnace. 

JAS.  G.  ABBOTT. 
ARCHILUS  LAWRENCE. 

No.  455. — Design  for  a  Cooking  Siove. 

What  I  claim  as  my  production,  and  desire  to  have  secured  to  me  by 
letters  patent,  is  the  new  design,  consisting  of  the  ornamental  sheaf 
wouk,  vine  and  flower  work,  (fcc,  herein-above  described  and  repre- 
sented in  the  drawings,  for  the  front,  side,  and  back  plates  of  a  cooking 

S  to  V6 

APOLLOS  RICHMOND. 
No.  456. — Design  for  Cooking  Stove. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention  or  production,  and  desire  to  have  se* 
cured  to  me  by  letters  patent,  is  the  design  and  configuration  of  the 
ornamental  stove,  all  in  combination,  as  herein  substantially  specified 
and  represented  in  the  accompanying  drawings. 

HOSEA  H.  HUNTLEY. 

No.  457. — Design  for  Cook  Stoves. 

What  I  claim  as  my  production,  and  desire  to  have  seemed  to  me  by 
iietters  patent,  is  the  new  design,  consisting  of  the  ornamental  mouldings. 
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ribs  and  rays  herein  above  described  and  represented  in  the  drawings 
for  the  side  plate  of  a  cooking  stove.  drawings,. 

THOMAS  A.  HERRICK. 
No.  i5S.— Design  for  a  Cook  Stove, 

What  we  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent  is  the 
ornamental  design  and  configuration  of  coak  stove,  the  same^' herein 
described  and  represented  in  the  annexed  drawing. 

N.  S.  VEDDER. 
WM.  L.  SANDERSON. 
No.  io^.— Design  for  Ladies'  Hair  Combs. 

.kJ!»^^-  ^  ""^T  ^^^^  invention,  and  wish  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is- 
lef  forth^''         configuration  of  fancy  combs  above  described,  and  herein  ' 

WM.  REDHEFFER. 

No.  ^m.— Design  for  a  Towel  Stand. 

Jem^i'n'LZwC'  '"''"  "  configumion,  substantially  as  rep. 

NATH't  WATERMAN. 
^0.  A&\.— Design  for  a  Portable  Grate, 

\^^^^^  \  ""^^'"^  ^f  ""5"  production,  and  desire  to  have  secured  to  me  hv 
^^Z  K^A^' '"  "1"^  ^^^T'  consisting  of  the  sunken  panels,  lea^ 
!^^i^'-^K  ornamental  moulcfings,  herein-above  described  and  repre^ 
sented  in  the  drawings,  for  the  front  of  a  portable  grate.  ^ 

DAVID  THOMSON. 
No.  \<q2,— Design  for  a  Parlor  Stove.  ' 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  denre  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 

together    the  whole  forming  an  ornamental  design  for  a  parlor  stovef  as 
herein  set  forth  and  described.  ^  ' 

SAM'L  D.  VOSE. 
No.  463. — Design  for  a  Coal  Stove, 

■  What  1  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent 
18  the  combination  of  the  several  mouldings  and  ornaments  as  arranged 
together;  the  whole  forming  an  ornamental  design  for  a  coal -burner  stove 
as  herein  set  forth  arid  described.  '' 

SAMUEL  D.  VOSE. 
No.  464. — Design  for  a  tiox  Stove. 

\.  ^^^^  ^  K  ^'"^  ^^  "^y  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
4S  the  combinations  of  the  several  mouldings  and  ornaments  as  arSlged 
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together;  the  whole  forming  an  ornamental  design  for  a  box-stove,  as 
beiein  set  forth  and  described. 

SAMUEL  D.  VOSE. 
No.  465. — Design  for  a  Parlor  Cook  Stove. 

What  I  claim  as  ray  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  combination  of  the  several  mouldings  and  ornaments  as  arranged 
together;  the  Vhole  forming  an  ornamental  design  for  a  parlor  cook  stove, 
as  herein  set  forth  and  described. 

SAMUEL  D.  VOSE. 

No.  466. — Design  for  a  Dining-room  Stove. 

W^hat  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  ornamental  form,  design,  and  configuration,  as  herein  described  and 
represented,  of  the  stove  as  a  whole,  and]  also  of  the  several  plates,  the 
feet,  and  vase,  separately. 

WM.  L.  SANDERSON. 

N3.  467. — Design  for  a  Cooking- Stove. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  design  and  configuration  of  the  ornaments  and  mouldings  herein 
described,  constituting  a  design  for  a  cooking-stove. 

S.  W.  GIBBS. 

No.  468. — Design  for  a  Cooking  Stove. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  design,  combination,  and  arrangement  of  the  several  mouldings 
and  ornaments  upon  the  plates  forming  the  stove,  and  also  the  configu- 
ration of  the  mouldings  and  ornaments  upon  each  of  the  doors,  ancf  of 
the  feet,  substantially  as  described  and  represented. 

JAMES  H.  CONKLIN. 

No.  469. — Design  for  a  Parlor  Stove. 

What  I  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
ornaniental  design  and  configuration  of  parlor-stove,  the  same  as  herein 
described  and  represented  in  the  annexed  drawing. 

J.  D.  GREEN. 

No.  470. — Design  for  Cuoking  Stove. 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention  or  production,  is  the  ornamental 
design  for  a  cooking- stove,  substantially  as  represented  in  the  accompany- 
ing drawings;  and  we  also  particularly  claim  the  combination  of  the  star, 
shield,  and  radial  lance  heads,  as  exhibited  in  the  panel  of  the  larger 
door  of  the  side  plate. 

WILLIAM  F.  PRATT. 

GEORGE  W.  BOSWORTH. 
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No.  A7i,— Design  for  a  Cooking  Stove. 


What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent 
IS  the  combination  of  the  several  mouldings  and  ornaments  as  arranged 
together;  the  whole  forming  an  ornamental  design  for  an  air-tight  ccwk- 
«tove,  as  herein  set  forth  and  described.  % 

SAMUEL  D.  VOSE. 
No.  4.72.— Design  for  a  Hat  and  Umbrella  Stand. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent 
IS  the  new  design  for  a  hat  and  umbrella  stand,  consisting  of  the  oma' 
d'rawfn  8^"'^'  ^         '^^  ^''''^'  ^""^  represented  in  the  accompanying 

•      •      CHARLES  ZEUNER. 
No.  41^.— Design  for  a  Portable  Grate. 

What  I  claim  as  my  production,  and  desire  to  have  secured  to  me  hv 

ni!'Tr  ;  ''i^^  u^'*'  -^'"l^"'  consisting  of  the  gothic  arches,  mould- 
ings, pendants,  &c. ,  herein  above  described  and  represented  in  the  draw- 
ings,  for  a  portable  grate.  ^ 

APOLLOS  RICHMOND. 
No.  Hi.— Design  for  Parlor  Stove  Plates. 

What  I  claim  as  my  production,  and  desire  to  have  secured  to  me  br 
letters  patent,  is  the  new  design,  consisting  of  the  mouldings  mised 
points,  vine  and  leaf  work  herein-above  described  a^drepZntedln 
4he  drawings,  for  the  top,  bottom,  and  side  plates  of  a  parKove. 

AMOS  PAUL. 

No.  i75.— Design  for  the  front  and  side  plates  of  a  Cooking  Stove. 

What  I  claim  as  my  production,  and  desire' to  have  secured  to  me  bv 
letters  patent,  is  the  new  design,  consisting  of  the  mouldings^  ^^Z 
heads,  and  stars  with  rosettes,  herein  above  described  and  reprfsent^Tn 
the  drawings,  for  the  front  and  side  plates  of  a  cooking-stove 

DUTEE  ARNOLD. 

No.  A76.— Design  for  a  MedaUion  of  Daniel  Webster. 

.J^^Y-  ^K^'?  ''  '^^  ^\''^"  °^*  medallion  of  Daniel  Webster,  as  repre- 
sented  in  the  drawings  above  referred  to.  ^ 

PETER  STEPHENSON. 
No.  477.— Design  for  Cooking  Stove. 

What  I  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  bv  letters  natPnt    i«  th« 
combinauon  of  the  ornaments.  A,  B,  C,  with  t^he  p^neFs    n    E    P 
raised  on  the  surface  of  the  side  plate  of  the  stove      ^       '      '      '      ' 

SAMUEL  EBERLY. 
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No.  478. — Design  for  a  Water  Cooler. 
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What  I  claim  as  my  production,  and  desire  to  have  secured  to  me  by 
letters  patent,  is  the  aesign  and  configuration  of  an  ornamental  water- 
cooler,  substantially  as  described  and  represented  in  the  annexed  draw- 
ings. 

PATRICK  MOLONY. 

No.  479. — Design  for  a  Cooking  Stove. 

We  do  not  claim  the  exclusive  right  to  the  general  construction  of  the 
«tove;  but  what  we  do  claim  is  the  design  and  configuration  of  the 
ornaments  and  mouldings,  as  described  and  set  forth  in  the  accompany- 
ing drawings. 

RUSSELL  WHEELER. 
S.  A.  BAILEY. 

No.  480. — Design  for  a  Cooking  Stove. 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  pat- 
ent, is  the  design  and  configuration  of  the  mouldings^  conical  rods,/, 
petals,  t,  rosette,  c,  scroll,  c,  and  foot,  g,  as  herein  described,  forming 
an  ornamental  design  for  a  cooking  stove. 

^      GARRETTSON  SMITH. 
HENRY  BROWN. 
*  J.  HOLZER. 

'         .No.  481 . — Design  for  a  Grate  frame  and  lender. 

What  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  combination  and  arrangement  of  the  ornamental  figures  herein 
represented,  and  forming  an  ornamental  design  for  a  grate-frame  and 
fender. 

JAMES  L.  JACKSON. 

No.  482. — Design  for  a  Grate  fraTue  and  Fender. 

What  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  combination  and  arrangement  of  the  ornamental  figures  herein  repre- 
sented, and  forming  an  ornamental  design  for  a  grate  frame  and  fender. 

JAMES  L.  JACKSON. 

No.  483. — Design  for  a  Grateframe,  Summer-piece,  and  Fender. 

What  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  combination  and  arrangement  of  the  ornamental  figures  herein  repre- 
sented, and  forming  an  ornamental  design  for  a  grateframe,  summer- 
piece,  and  box  fender. 

JAMES  L.  JACKSON. 
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No.  AM.— Design/or  Cooking  Stove. 


i.  ^h^^^  ^  ''^*^"!  f^.'"^^  invenUon,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent 
^^aZa^n'^'^'i  ^'''^'  for  a  flat-top  cooking  stove,  as  herein  desSd 
and  arranged  and  represented  in  the  annexed  drawing. 

FREDERICK  SCHULTZ. 

'^o.  \S5.— Design  for  a  Stove. 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  oat 
ent,  IS  the  ornamental  designs  for  a  nine  plate  stove,  as  herein  described 
and  represented  m  the  annexed  drawings.  c«i^noea 

J.  BEESLEY. 
EDWARD  DELANY. 

No.  AS^.— Design  for  a  Cookitig  Stove. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  bv  letters  natPnt 

V^ZT^T'''^^  designs  for  a  stove  called  Complete  Co6k,as  herdn  de- 
scribed and  represented  in  the  annexed  drawings. 

J.  BEESLEY. 
^o.  A87.— Design  for  a  Parlor  Stove. 

What  I  claim  as  my  production,  and  desire  to  have  secured  to  me  bv 
letters  patent,  is  the  new  design,  consisting  of  the  bead  and  lattice  work 
in^':ZTX^^  '"^'^  '""''^''  and  represented  in  the  dZ' 

DUTEE  ARNOLD. 
No.  ASS.— Design  for  a  Six-plate  Stove. 

SAMUEL  F.  PRATT. 

No.  AS^. —Design  for  a  Cooking  Stove. 

What  1  claim  as  my  production,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent. 
resentPnTn  ?h^'''"  *"^  arrangement  of  ornamental  figures  and  for^isrep' 
lai  aesjgn  for  a  cooking  stove. 

JOHN  S.  PERRY. 
No.  A90,— Design  for  a  Cooking  Stove. 

i,  o!?r^i.r  *"""  "^  ""l  producUon,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
^^nt^Tn  th?'"  ""^  arrangement  of  ornamental  figures  and  fofiS^^p! 

J^  d!:;t'Ca%rCg^j;"'  '"""^^'  '^^"'"^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^"  °-^™- 

JOHN  S.  PERRY. 
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No.  A91.— Design  for  Parlor  Stove. 
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What  I  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  or- 
namental design  and  configuration  of  stove  plates,  the  same  as  herein 
described  and  represented  in  the  annexed  drawings. 

EZRA  RIPLEY. 

No.  A92.— Design  of  a  Parlor  Stove  Plate.  ^ 

What  I  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  pitent,  is  the  or- 
namental design  and  configuration  of  stove  plate,  the  same  as  herein 
.  described  and  represented  in  the  annexed  drawings, 

,  SAMUEL  A.  HOUSE. 

No.  A93.— Design  for  tlie  Top  and  Front  Plates  of  a  Parlor  Stove. 

What  I  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  or- 
namental design  and  configuration  of  parlor-stove  top  and  fr^nt  plates, 
the  same  as  herein  described  and  represented  in  the  annexed  drawings' 

SAMUEL  A.  HOUSE. 

No.  494. — Design  for  Parlor  Stove  Front. 

What  I  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  or- 
namental design  and  configuration  of  stove  front,  the  same  as  herein  de- 
scribed and  represented  iu  the  annexed  drawings. 

SAMUEL  A.  HOUSE. 

No.  i%.— Design  for  a  Medallion  of  General  Scott. 

What  I  claim  is  the  design  of  a  medallion  of  Winfield  Scott,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  drawings  above  referred  to. 

PETER  STEPHENSON. 
No.  406. — Design  for  a  Medcdiwn  of  Franklin  Pierce. 

What  I  claim  is  the  design  of  a  medallion  of  Franklin  Pierce,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  drawings  above  referred  to. 

PETER  STEPHENSON.       . 

No.  A97.— Design  for  a  Coal  Stove. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
IS  the  within-described  design,  configuration,  and  general  arrangement 
ot  the  forms,  ornaments,  and  mouldings  upon  the  stove  as  a  whole,  and 
upon  the  following  parts  individually:  the  side,  back,  and  front  plates, 
doow,  bottom  plate,  top  plate  and  cover,  feet,  water  vase,  cover  and  front 
of  ash-pit;  the  whole  being  shown  in  the  accompanying  drawings. 

WM.  L.  SAiNDERSON. 
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No.  498. — Design  for  a  Cooking  Stove. 

I  do  not  claim  any  detailed  part  of  the  mouldings,  or  configuration. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  general  combination  of  the  several  mouldings  and  ornaments  as  ar- 
ranged together;  the  whole  forming  an  ornamental  cooking  stove,  as 
herein  set  forth  and  described. 

SAMUEL  D.  VOSE. 
^o.  499. — Design  for  Parlor  Stove. 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  (o  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  combination  of  the  scrolls  and  foliage,  arranged  as  set  forth  in  the 
annexed  drawing,  so  as  to  form  an  ornamental  design  for  parlor  stoves 
to  be  known  and  called  the  "  Cottage  FrankUn."  ' 

COiVRAD  HARRIS. 

PAUL  WILLIAM  ZOINER. 

No.  500.— Design  for  a  Cook  Stove. 

I  do  not  claim  any  detailed  part  of  the  mouldings  or  configuration. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  Ly  letters  patent,  is 
the  general  combination  of  the  several  mouldings  and  ornaments  as 
arranged  together ;  the  whole  forming  an  ornamental  air-tight  cook  stove, 
as  herein  set  forth  and  described. 

•    SAMUEL  D.  VOSE. 
No;  501. — Design  for  a  Cook  Stove. 

What  I  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  or- 
namental design  and  configuration  of  cook  stove,  the  same  as  herein  de- 
scribed and  represented  in  the  annexed  drawing. 

N.  S.  VEDDER. 

No.  502. — Design  for  Parlor  Stove. 

What  I  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  or- 
namental design  and  configuration  of  stove  plates,  the  same  as  hereio 
described  and  represented  in  the  annexed  drawings. 

JAMES  J.  DUDLEY. 

No.  503.— Design  for  a  Camera  Stand. 

I  will  pre  ceed  to  state  what  I  claim  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent.  What  I  claim,  therefore,  is  the  design  and  configuration  of  the 
several  ornaments,  foiming,  in  combination,  an  ornamental  stand  for 
cameras  and  other  puj poses,  as  described  and  set  forth. 

W.  A.  ALLEN. 
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No.  50i.— Design  for  a  Wire  Fhnce. 
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What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  design  of  a  wire  fence,  ornamented  as  herein  described  and  shown 
in  the  accompanying  drawings. 

FRANCIS  KILBURN. 

No.  505.— Design  for  a  Cooking  Stove. 

Whaf  I  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  design  and 
configuration,  as  herein  shown,  of  the  stove,  as  a  whole,  and  of  the  front 
back,  and  side  plates,  severally.  ' 

ORIN  W.  ANDREWS. 

No.  50^.— Design  for  a  Cooking  Stove. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention  or  producffon,  is  the  ornamental  design 
for  a  cooking  stove,  substantially  as  represented  in  the  arcomnanvine 
drawings.  ^     /    & 

CHARLES  B.  TUTTLE. 

No.  501.— Design  for  a  Grate  frame  and  Sumvier -piece. 

What  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent  is 
the  combination  and  arrangement  of  the  ornamental  figures  herein  repre- 
sented; the  whole  forming  an  ornamental  design  for  a  grate  frame  and 
summer  piece. 

ADAM  HAMPTON. 
No.  50S.— Design  for  a  Table-frame  and  Legs. 

What  I  claim  as  my  production,  and  desire  to  have  secured  to  me  by 
letters  patent,  is  the  new  design,  consisting  of  the  scroll,  vine,  and  leaf 
work  herein  above  described  and  represented  in  the  drawings,  for  the 
side  piece,  leg,  and  cross-brace  of  a  table. 

WALTER  BRYENT. 

No.  509. — Design  for  a  Grate  frame. 

What  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  combination  and  arrangement  of  the  ornamental  figures  herein  repre- 
sented; the  whole  forming  an  ornamental  design  for  a  grate-frame. 

JAMES  L.  JACKSON. 

No.  510.— Design  for  Parlor  Stove. 

What  I  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  or- 
namental design  and  configuration  of  top  and  front  stove-plates,  such  as 
herein  described  and  represented  in  the  annexed  drawings. 

N.  S.  VEDDER 
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No.  ^\\.— Design  for  a  Cooking  Stove. 


What  I  claim  as  my  production,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  combination  and  arrangement  of  ornamental  figures  and  forms, 
represented  in  the  accompanying  drawings,  fi)rming  together  an  orna- 
mental design  for  a  cooking  stove. 

ELIHU  SMITH. 

No.  512.— Design  for  Forks,  Spoofis,  ^-r. 

We  do  not  claim  the  outline  of  the  spoon,  fork,  ladle,  (fcc;  but  what 
we  do  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  design  and  corr- 
figuralion  of  the  ornaments  for  spoons,  forks,  ladles,  knives,  sugar-tongs, 
&c.,  above  described  and  set  forth  in  the  accompanying  drawings 

ROBT.  TAYLOR, 
f  ROBERT  DICKSON  LAURIE. 

"So.  513.— Design  for  a  Cooking  Ran frc. 

We  claim  the  design,  consisting  of  the  combination  of  the  wheat  sheaf, 
running  vme,  and  enclosing  fillet  or  bead,  as  placed  on  each  of  the  oven 
or  fireplace  or  chamber  doors;  and  we  also  claim  the  ornamental  design 
on  either  of  the  plates,  A,  B,  R,  S,  as  described. 

BENJAMIN  WARDWELL. 
EPHRAIM  R.  BARSTOW. 

^o.  514. — Design  for  a  Cast  iron  Cradle. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  design  and  configuration  of  the  ornaments  upon  the  body.  A,  A, 
fig.  1,  and  upon  the  sectional  parts  represented  by  figs.  2  and  4,  combined, 
as  in  the  drawing  hereunto  annexed,  to  form  an  ornamental  iron  cradle. 

P.  M.  HUTTON. 

No.  515.— Design  for  a  Cooking  Stove. 

What  we  claim  therein  as  new,  and  for  wliich  we  desire  to  secure  let- 
ters patent,  is  the  above-described  ornamental  design  and  configuration 
of  the  plates,  as  represented. 

JAMES  WAGER. 
VOLNEY  RICHMOND. 
HARVEY  SMITH. 

No.  516. — Design  for  a  Cooking  Stove. 

I  claim  as  new,  and  of  my  production,  the  general  ornamental  desiga 
and  configuration  as  exhibited  in  the  drawings,  and  especially  claim  the 
design  of  each  of  the  fireplace  doors,  and  that  of  the  oven  doors. 

JOSEPH  PRATT. 
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^0.517.— Design  for  a  Pump  Curb. 

i«  t^**  ^«  cJafe  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  natent 
IS  the  combination  and  arrangement  of  ornamental  forms  car  v.  nrS^^^' 
configurations,  as  represented  in  the  annexed  draw  nHfit  i  \^  '.^-^"^ 
an  ornamental  design  for  the  curb  of  a  chaTn  pur^p  ^'  ^^^^  ^'^  ""^^"^ 

JOHN  W.  WHEELER. 

O.  B.  LATHAM. 

^o.  518.— -Design  for  Stove  Plates, 

What  I  claim  as  my  production,  and  desire  to  have  securpH  tr.  m.  k 
letters  patent,  is  the  new  design,  consisting  of  the  beld  work  mo,^M     ^^ 
and  ornamental  configuraiH^ifs,  Wrein-abo've  dtcnbed  and'  rlt'enSi 
in  the  drawings,  for  the  sideplate  of  a  cooking  stove.  '^P^^^nlM 

WILLIAM  M.  SNOW. 
No.  519.— Design  for  a  Cook  Stove. 

WTiat  I  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent  is  the  nrn« 
menta^  design  and  configuration  of  cook-stove>lates,  s^uch  as  hereindl' 
scribed  and  represented  m  the  annexed  drawing.  ^^ 

N.  S.  VEDDER. 
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520.— Design  for  a  Parlor  Stove. 


U  ^^H*  y^'^^^'^f^  ""l  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  natent 
IS  the  design  and  configuration  of  the  several  plates,  and  of  the  fee?  and 
also  of  the  ornaments  a   A  r  ///././•„   ^    i  .  ^^>  *"^ 

shown  and  descrTbed.'    '    '    '    '    '    '^'  ^'  ^"^  '"^  separately,  as  herein 

WASHBURN  RACE. 
^O' S^l—Designfor  a  Pedestal  and  Q>lumn. 

What  I  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  bv  letlpr«j  naft^nt  io  fU«  ^ 
de.ign  on  the  pedestal,  consisting  o7.hrclC /orof^^X^ 
leaves,  scro  Is,  and  face,  in  alto  or  basso  rilievo,  as  shown    and  afs^^h^ 
ornaments  for  the  base,  shaft,  and  capital  of  the 'column,  herei^  described 
and  shown  in  fig.  2  of  the  accompanying  drawing.  ^lescribed 

THOS.  LAW. 
No.  522.— Design  for  a  Parlor  Stove, 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention  or  production,  and  desire  to  secure  h^ 
letters  patent,  is  the  ornamental  design  of  the  ton  nlafe   A   thp  h^?  t  f^ 

bieVn'S'^^'  ''''''^  ^««^^--''  lVtheZtL%^1id  the  eoC^^^ 
base   F,  of  the  stove  called  -  the  Radiator,"  as  ft  llyse   forth  and  ?« 
scribed  m  this  specification  and  the  annexed  drawings  ^^' 

S.  H.  SAILOR. 
No.  523.— Design  for  a  Cannon  Stove. 

ict^  nalem '?,  ^I^^  '""^'"Z'""  ^'  Foduction,  and  desire  to  secure  by 
ietters  patent,  «^he^w  and  ornamental  design  upon  the  bed-plate,  A^ 
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the  lower  part,  B,  of  the  body  of  the  stove,  the  grate  plate,  C,  the  octa- 
gon  frame,  D,  the  top  plate,  H,  and  the  leg,  E,  of  the  stove  called  <*  the 
Octagon  Cannon,"  combined,  arranged,  and  having  the  configuration  set 
forth  and  fully  described  in  this  specification  and  the  annexed  drawings. 

S.  H.  BAILOR. 

No.  624. — Design  for  a  Stove. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention  or  production,  and  desire  to  secure  by 
letters  patent,  is  the  ornamental  design  upon  the  front  ends  and  feet  of 
the  stove,  as  fully  described  in  this  specification  and  the  accompanying 

drawings. 

^  S.  H.  SAILOR. 

No.  525. — Design  for  Stove  Plates. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention  or  production,  and  desire  to  secure  by 
letters  patent,  is  the  ornamental  design  of  tlie  oven  doors.  A,  the  cleaning 
d6or,  C,  the  feeding  door,  1),  the  ash-hole  door,  E,  and  the  configuration 
and  arrangement  of  the  mouldings  and  ornaments  of  the  frames,  B  and 
F,  as  set  torth  and  described  iu  this  specification  and  the  annexed  draw- 
ings. 

S.  H.  SAILOR. 

No.  526. — Design  for  a  Franklin  Stove. 

I  claim  as  new,  and  of  my  production,  the  said  ornamental  design, 
substantially  as  exhibited  in  the  drawings,  and  above  explained. 

JOSEPH  PRATT. 

No.  527. — Design  for  a  Parlor  Grate. 

1  claim  as  new,  and  of  my  production,  the  design  and  configuration 
of  the  ornaments  of  the  front  plate  and  mantel  or  top  plate  of  the  fire- 
place,  the  hearth,  the  fender  plate,  and  the  blower,  as  represented  in  the 
drawings,  and  as  above  described;  the  whole  forming  an  ornamental  de- 
sign  for  a  parlor  plate. 

JOSEPH  PRATT. 

No.  528. — Design  for  a  Parlor  Stove. 

Whnt  I  claim  as  my  production,  and  desire  to  have  secured  to  me  by 
letters  patent,  is  the  new  design,  consisting  of  the  ornamental  configura- 
tions and  raised  figures  herein-above  described  and  represented  in  the 
drawings,  for  a  parlor  stove. 

DUTEE  ARNOLD. 

No.  529. — Design  for  a  Franklin  Stove.  ^ 

What  I  r.laim  as  my  production,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  combination  and  arrangement  of  ornamental  figures  and  forms, 
represented  in  the  accompanying  drawings,  forming  together  an  orna- 
mental design  for  a  Franklin  stove. 

SAMUEL  F.  PRATT. 
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What  I  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  bv  letters  natpnt   io  ♦»,«  ^    •  ^ 

configuration  given  the  slats  of  window  bl  nds  Cabol  hL    'S  *"^ 
set  forth  in  the  annexed  drawings.  '  °'^  described  and 

NATHAN  CHAPIN. 
No.  531.— Design  for  a  Cook  Stove. 

What  we  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  bv  letter,  nalent  U  th. 
ornamental  design  and  configuration  of  cook-stDve  such  rhpmin  t 
scribed  and  represented  in  the  annexed  drawing!  ^  ^'"^  ^^' 

EZRA  RIPLEY. 
N.  S.  VEDDER.    - 

^0.  532.^Deslgnfor  a  Box  Stove.  .      ' 

ter!?atenT  t^Z'^r'"  "  ""'^'/"'^  ^"^  ''''ich  we  desire  to  secure  let- 
r!I!/  r'-'  "'^  foregoing  configiiraiion  of  the  ornaments  unon  ih, 

tZ'i  J°;TKa".i~'^'  ''"'"  '"'  »  -™'  '""-^t^teTar^A' 

JAMES  WAGER. 
VOLNKY  RICHMOND.. 
HARVEY  SMITH. 

No.  533.— Design  for  Iron  Railing. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  letters  natent  /hr 
^design  for  ornamental  iron  railing,  as  described  ^the  aKS^^^^ 
cation,  and  illustrated  m  the  accompanying  drawings.  ^ 

■  N.  T.  HORTON. 

No.  53  i.— Design  for  a  Coal  Stove. 

I-* 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent 
,s  the  ornamental  design  and  configuration  of  the  stove,  A,  and  d^r  E 
and  also  the  ornamental  openings,  B,  B,  D,  D,  F,  F,  G  G  and  H   H 
m  combination  with  the  differeift  Wuldin.;,  i  herJinlhoWn  In"' d^ 

GILBERT  KNAPP. 
AUNAH  H.  NEAL. 

No.  635. — Design  for  Stove  Plates. 

What  we  claim  as  new  therein  is  the  embellished'panel  of  the  olate  of 
the  configuration  herein  represented  and  described.  ^         ^ 

SHKRMAN  S.  JEWETT 
FRANCIS  H.  ROOT.       ' 

^0.536.— Design  for  a  Coo/Hng  Stove. 

i.  ^^^ "?  ""^^'"^  ^  "^"^  '^^^•">  ^"^  ^es'^'e  to  secure  by  letters  patent 
13  the  configuration  and  arrangement  of  the  several  devices,  orn^end^ 
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the  panels  and  doore,  the  same  consisting  of  annular  mouldings  sur- 
rounding  the  apex  of  a  dished  or  hollow  cone  surface,  formed  of  con- 
▼erging  fillets,  whose  outer  ends  form  a  scalloped  oullme,  or  border,  for 
the  panel,  as  represented  and  described.    ^^^^^^^  ^    ^^^^^^ 

FRANCIS  H.  ROOT. 

No.  537.— Design  for  a  Hearth  Plate. 

What  we  claim  as  new,  and  for  which  we  desire  to  secure  letters 
Detent,  is  the  foregoing  design  and  configuration  of  the  plates,  forming 
an  ornameulal  design  ibr  a  stove,  as  illustrated  and  represented  by  the 

drawings.  JAMES  WAGER. 

VOLNEY  RICHMOND. 
HARVEY  SMITH. 

No.  B3S.— Design  for  a  Spittoon. 

We  claim  the  design  of  the  shape  and  configuration  of  spittoon  shown 
in  the  d.awing.  >  ^    ^     PEARSALL. 

S.  W.  PEARSALL. 

No.  639. — Design  for  a  Girandole. 

What  I  claim  as  my  production,  and  desiie  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
»  the  arrangement  and  combination  of  the  foliage,  drapery,  human 
figure,  and  flowers,  as  set  forth  in  the  accompanying  drawings,  forming 
an  ornamental  design  for  a  girandole. 

ROBERT  E.  DIETZ. 


EXTENSIONS. 

ImprovemeiU  in  Planing  Machines, 

What  I  claim  of  the  above  described  improvements,  and  desire  to  se- 
cure by  letters  patent,  are  the  grooves,  or  channels,  in  the  face  of  the 
plane-stocks,  with  the  arrangement  of  the  cutters  corresponding  with  the 
grooves,  whereby  the  extra  thickness  of  a  plank  or  board  is  taken  off,  or 
reduced  with  greater  ease  and  effect;  the  particular  arrangement  and 
construction  of  the  plates,  or  slides,  to  which  the  cutters  are  fastened; 
the  clamps,  with  the  back  plates,  for  guiding  the  plank  or  boards,  ar.d 
keeping  them  in  a  straight  direction;  the  cross-slides,  with  their  springs, 
for  supporting  the  plank  in  the  operation  of  planing.     And  I  also  claim 
the  general  combination  of  the  parts  of  the  machine  taken  as  a  whole; 
for,  although  many  of  the  parts  taken  individually  are  not  new,  yet  the 
machine,  as  above  described,  is  sufficiently  characterized  by  the  arrange- 
ments of  it"  respective  parts,  whether  old  or  new,  to  distinguish  it  from 
others  previously  constructed  for  the  same  purpose. 

'  BRS.  LANGDON. 
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What  I  claim  of  the  above  described  improvements  as  my  invention 
and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  slide,  with  its  seat,  or  chucks' 
for  holding  the  shingle  and  giving  it  its  proper  taper;  the  manner  of  se* 
curing  it  in  its  bed  by  means  of  the  clamps,  and  carrying  it  before  the 
face  of  the  plane;  and  also  the  general  combination  of  the  different  parts 
by  the  union  and  arrangement  of  which  the  aforesaid  results  are  produced 
in  the  manner  above  described. 

B.  LANGDON. 
Improvement  in  the  construction  of  Gafts  of  Sail  Vessels. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  application  of  a  saddle  in  the  swallow-tail  of  the  gaft  of  said  vessel 
constructed  and  operating  in  the  manner  set  forth.  ' 

JOHN  BROWN. 


DISCLAIMERS. 

Improvement  in  the  construction  of  Violins^  ^c. 

Your  petitioner,  therefore,  hereby  disclaims  so  much  and  such  parts  of 
his  said  claim,  in  said  specification  set  forth,  as  is  or  are  intended  to  claim 
as  something  first  invented  by  him,  or  to  secure  to  him  or  his  repre- 
eentatives  the  exclusive  right  to  use  or  vend  the  brace-bar,  or  supp.>rter, 
aforesaid,  for  the  purposes,  or  any  of  the  purposes,  in  the  said  specifica- 
tion indicated. 

WM.  B.  TILTON. 
'      Improvement  in  Apparatus  for  Di/eing, 

Your  petitioner,  therefore,  hereby  enters  his  disclaimer  to  that  part  of 
the  claim  in  the  aforementioned  specification,  whereby  is  claimed  any 
particular  apparatus  for  dyeing  with  liquid  dyeing  material  by  stopping 
off  or  excluding  the  same  from  certain  portions  of  the  cloth,  according 
to  the  design,  while  it  has  free  access  to  the  other  parts  of  the  cloth,  in- 
dependently of  the  vertical  frames.  A,  B,  as  a  part  of  said  apparatus; 
meaning,  however,  still  to  claim  the  mode  of  applying  said  principle  by 
means  of  the  apparatus,  with  the  end  frames.  A,  B,  as  specified  in  said 
letters  patent,  which  disclaimer  is  to  operate  to  the  extent  of  the  interest 
in  said  letters  patent  vested  in  your  petitioner,  who  has  paid  ten  dollars 
into  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  agreeably  to  the  requirements  of 
the  act  of  Congress  in  that  case  made  and  provided. 

JOHN  HOLT. 
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ADDITIONAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 


No.  100. — Improvement  in  Machine/or  making  Horseshoe  Nails. 

I  now  claim  as  an  improverrent,  additional  to  the  first  named  inven- 
tion, such  a  combination  under  a  different  arrangement,  or,  in  other 
words,  I  claim  a  new  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  such  combination,  by 
which  I  am  enabled  to  operate  them  by  a  continuous  circular  motion  of 
the  sustaining  frame  of  the  cams  around  one  axis,  instead  of  a  recipro* 
eating  rectilinear  motion,  such  as  is  described  in  the  specification  of  my 
said  patent;  my  new  arrangement  enabling  me  to  u[x;ru(e  with  mucti 
greater  rapidity  and  advantage  than  by  that  before  exhibited.  My  said 
new  arrangement  consists  in  arranging  the  teveral  cams  on  radial  and 
horizontal  shafts  in  a  rotating  frame,  E,  in  combination  with  arranging 
the  working  surface  of  the  former,  F,on  a  circular  arc,  to  conform  to  tht3 
sweep  of  the  wheel,  and  with  a  variation  only  suflicient  to  form  that  side 
of  the  nail  which  bears  directly  against  it;  the  whole  being  substantially 
as  represented  in  the  drawings  which  make  part  of  this  my  specification. 

MARSHALL  BURNETT. 

No.  101. — Improvement  in  the  mode  of  cooling  the  hot  Mashes  of 

Distillers. 

Now  what  I  claim  as  my  additional  invention,  and  desire  to  add  to 
my  former  patent,  granted  January  20,  1852,  is  forcing  cold  air  into  the 
distillery  mash  through  the  hollow  shaft,  a"ms,  and  rake  agitators,  as 
above  described,  or  by  forcing  it  by  a  pipe,  or  pipes,  into  the  bottom,  or 
Dear  it,  of  any  common  mashing  machine,  or  tub. 

FRED'K  SEITZ. 

No.  102. — Improvement  iji  Heddles  of  Weaver^s  Harness. 

Having  thus  described  my  improvement,  what  I  claim  as  my  inven- 
tion, and  desire  to  have  added  to  my  patent,  is  casting  eyes  of  harness, 
or  heddles,  upon  single  or  multiplied  strands  of  worsted,  silk,  cotton, 
thread,  or  other  material,  m  the  manner  and  for  th%pur|X)se  herein  set 
fcrth. 

JACOB  SEN.NEFF. 

No.  103. — Improvement  in  Hot  Air  Furnaces. 

My  present  improvement,  therefore,  and  what  I  claim,  consists  in  the 
above-described  arrangement  of  the  pipes,  B,  I,  in  combination  with  that 
of  the  arched  pipes,  F«,  C,  G*,  and  ash  chambers,  D*,L',B»,H', 
by  which  arrangement  the  products  of  combustion  are  divided  aft^r 
pasjing  from  the  chamber  of  coinbustion,  and  made  to  flow  through  the 
several  pipes  and  ash  chambers,  substantially  as  stated. 

This  ariangement  is  made  to  secure  a  shorter  and  stronger  draught, 
with  the  same  amount  of  radiating  surface,  and  is  designed  to  be  used 
when  the  fire  pot  is  lined  with  soap  stone. 

GEO.  S.  G.  SPENCE. 
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VII. 


EIAMINEBS'  REPORTS. 


Sir  :  In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  a 
report  of  the  number  of  cases  received  and  acted  upon,  at  the  desk  under 
my  charge,  during  the  year  1852. 

These  cases,  and  the  action  thereon,  are,  us  usual,  classed  as  fol- 
lows: 


Number  of  cases  on  hand  January  1, 1^52 
Number  of  cases  passed  for  issue  during  the  year 
Number  of  rejections,  either  formal  or  final 
Whole  number  of  actions  on  cases  during  the  year 
Number  of  cases  on  hand  January  1,  1853 


1 

165 

328 

1,010 

15 


I  also,  in  pursuance  of  your  instructions,  report  the  following  epitome 
of  the  more  noticeable  inventions  which  have  been  examined  by  me 
during  the  years  1851  and  '52,  premising,  in  accordance  with  a  conviction 
generally  felt  in  this  Office,  that  this  meagre  and  imperfect  sketch  is  but 
a  poor  substitute  for  that  which  ought  to  be  a  Patent  Office  Report, 
namely:  a  succinct  and  clear  digest  of  every  patent,  accompanied,  when- 
ever necessary,  with  drawings  prepared  by  some  officer,  or  officers,  of 
sufficient  skill,  who  would  be  enabled  to  devote  their  whole  time  to  this 
duty.     The  French  Patent  Office  has  for  many  years  aff.irded  an  exam- 
ple, in  this  respect,  worth  imitation,  not  only  by  our  own,  but  by  other 
National  Patent  Offices;  and  the  eagerness  with  which  its  published 
Brevets  d'lnvention  are  consulted  by  all  who  do  business  with  or  for 
the  Patent  Office,  affords  some  idea  of  the  immense  demand  that  would 
accompany  a  similar  American  publication.     Its  importance  as  a  guide  to 
the  trodden  paths  of  invention,  and  as  a  continuous  record  of  French  in- 
genuity, cannot  be  overrated;  and  it  may  be  safely  said  that  a  similar 
publication  emanating  from  our  own  Office,  and  enriched  by  descriptions 
of  American  invention,  which  is  prolific  and  original  to  a  degree  un- 
known  in  countries  where  labor  is  more  plenty  and  where  antiquity  has 
more  reverence,  would  be  moro  sought  after  and  more  valued  in  our 
own  country,  and  would  afford  to  other  civilized  communities  a  know- 
ledge of  certain  classes  of  machines  and  processes  hitherto  entirely  un- 
known to  them. 

A  different  stage  of  civilization,  different  accidents  of  soil  or  climate,  . 
and  different  social  features,  must  inevitably,  in  each  different  coun- 
try, attract  the  spirit  of  invention  in  different  channels.     In  countries 
where  labor  is  cheap,  luxury  diffuse,  and  commerce  has  no  existence, 
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invention  will  find  its  channels  either  in  science  or  in  those  arts  which 
conduce  to  luxury  and  refinement. 

In  those  nations,  under  similar  circumstances  in  other  respects,  but 
where  commerce  holds  its  place  and  takes  a  rank  first  in  actual  impor- 
tance  if  not  first  in  the  estimation  of  its  votaries,  or  of  those  who,  looking 
at  it  through  the  eye  of  time-honored  prejudice,  regard  business  as  vul- 
gar, merchants  as  but  hucksters  on  a  large  scale,  and  manufacturers  as 
mean  of  spirit,  sacrificing  to  gain  all  that  ennobles  or  elevates  human 
nature,  experience  proves  that  invention  takes  a  wider,  a  more  utilitarian 
and  practical,  and  a  more  generally  useful  sphere. 

It  IS,  however,  only  in  countries  like  our  own,  with  vast  territory, 
unbounded  affluence  ofraw  material,  great  energies  devoted  to  the  search 
after  wealth  and  progress,  where  men  are  always  stirring,  with  minds 
unbiassed  by  the  slightest  reverence  for  what  is  old,  and  where  men's 
hands  procure  more  by  their  daily  labor  than  in  any  country  that  the  sun 
ever  shone  upon,  that  invention  assumes  the  true,  practical,  homely  char- 
acter of  administering  to  the  wants  of  all,  however  humble  or  lowly;  and 
it  IS  in  such  a  country  that  ideas  entirely  novel  are  most  often  carried 
into  practical  operation. 

As  a  natural  result  of  such  a  state  of  afi'airs,  and  of  the  principle— more 
than  once  alluded  to1)y  me  in  other  reports— that  invention,  like  all  other 
marketable  articles,  supplies  the  demand,  there  are  in  this  country  cer- 
tain classes  of  machines  and  processes  almost  unknown  in  others;  and  it 
18  a  description  of  these  that  is  wanted,  not  only  by  our  own  inventors, 
but  by  the  world. 

No  country,  for  instance,  possesses  machines  for  working  lumber  in 
such  perfection  as  our  own ;  no  country  makes  nails,  and  spikes,  and 
screws,  as  we  do;  no  country  can  compete  with  us  in  cheap,  and  at  the 
same  time  useful,  agricultural  instniments.  The  rivers  of  no  nation  are 
graced  by  such  efficient  and  beautiful  steamboats  as  those  which  float 
upon  our  own  eastern  waters.  The  sea  is  furrowed  by  no  ships  which 
are  equal  in  speed  and  beauty  to  our  own.  Our  railroads  are  cheaper 
than  those  of  any  other  portion  of- the  globe,  yet  they  are  still  durable, 
and  render  efficient  service.  Our  bridges  almost  realize  the  fancy  of  the 
architect  who  would  have  modelled  in  size  after  the  arch  of  the  rainbow, 
and  yet,  with  their  enormous  span,  they  cost  but  a  tithe  of  those  em- 
ployed in  other  countries  ;  and  who  is  there  who  travels  through  our 
land  who  can  be  blind  to  the  thousand  and  one  comforts  of  the  humble 
homes  which  are  due  solely  to  the  ingenuity  of  their  own  countrymen  ? 
Who  made  for  them  their  cheap  stoves,  furnaces,  and  cooking  apparatus? 
Who  afforded  them  furniture  as  comfortable  as  the  most  costly,  and  as 
low  in  price  as  the  rudest  ?  Who  stopped  the  wint/y  air  from  every  cranny 
of  their  dwellings?  Who  measured  lor  them  their  time?  Who  gave  them 
cheap  publications  ?  Who  furnished  them  with  cheap  transport  of  the 
produce  of  their  farms  ?  Who  enabled  them  to  till  thousands  of  acres,  and 
secure  their  harvest  with  an  amount  of  labor  formerly  only  capable  of 
forking  a  garden?  It  was  American  inventors  who  have  performed  this 
task,  and  it  is  time  that  their  deeds  should  be  known. 

In  making  these  statements  I  do  not  mean  to  endorse  the  somewhat 
tbo  current  opinion  that  we  succeed  in  all  that  we  attempt,  or  that  we 
«ssay  and  do  whatever  is  done  by  others;  and  I  do  mean  to  acknow- 
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ledge  that  we  are  for  behind  some  of  our  contemporaries  in  many  arts  of 
taste  and  luxury,  m  many  beauties  of  high  finish,  and  in  much  of  that 
solid  and  costly  species  of  construction  that  is  meant  to  endure  for  affes- 
but  while  thus  admitting,  I  assert  that  the  character  of  our  inventions' 
whether  in  stnct  science  or  in  the  operative  arts,  is  eminently  practical ' 
origmal,  adapted  to  our  own  wants,  and  well  suited,  if  known  to  ad- 
yance  the  happiness  and  elevate  the  social  position  of  the  middle  and 
lower  classes  of  other  nations. 

These  general  considerations  are  in  themselves  of  no  small  importance 
when  considering  the  propriety  of  publishing  suitable  descriptions  of 
Arnencan  patents  as  they  are  issued;  but  the  true  practical  end  of  the 
publication  for  those  most  interested— namely,  inventors  themselves-is 
that  It  will  ftirnish  to  those  now  engaged  in  plans  or  experiments,  a  guide 
to  that  which  has  been  before  done;  warning  them  away  from  ideas 
already  earned  out,  and  now  the  property  of  others;  placing  before  them 
records  showing  where  experiment  has  failed,  and  what  remains  unat- 
templed;  and  serving  as  a  sort  of  dictionary  of  ingenious  mechanical 
Ideas  on  every  art,  which  may  be  used  in  new  combinations  in  diverse 
arts,  and  produce  new  and  useful  effects. 

/  But  while  recommending  strongly,  and  in  accordance  with  views  held 
for  many  years,  this  Annual  Report,  it  seems  to  me  proper  to  state  my  belief 
that  any  attempt  at  a  systematic  digest  of  American  invention,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  century  up  to  the  present  day,  would  be  likely  to 
prove  a  signal  failure,— that  it  would  only  rake  up  and  uncover  many 
crudities,  useful  indeed  in  their  time,  but  now  decayed,  forgotten,  and 
covered  with  a  vigorous  and  useful  growth  of  other  contrivances,  serving 
the  same  purpose  in  a  more  efficient  manner. 

Such  a  digest  would  afford  pleasure. to  those  who  look  at  old  inven- 
tions a.s  they  do  at  other  antiquities,  and  value  all  the  more  highly  every 
article  which  is  covered  with  the  rust  of  ages,  and  is  so  rude  and 
cumbersome  as  never  to  have  been  fit  for  modern  use.  It  would  gratify 
the  curiosity  of  those  who  grope  always  in  search  of  something  which 
shall  be  identical  with  the  last  wonder,  but  ever  find  that  some  slight 
difference  or  some  unexpected  change  meets  their  gaze,  destroying  all 
idenlily  between  the  old  and  the  new,  and  showing  good  reason  for  the 
disuse  of  the  one  and  the  general  favor  which  is  accorded  to  the  other. 

If  such  a  digest  be  attempted,  it  should  go  no  further  back  than  the 
date  of  our  present  patent  law;  and  if  there  be  any  question  as  to  dis- 
pensing either  with  the  digest  or  with  the  annual  publication  of  patents, 
It  seenjs  to  me  easy  to  prove  that  the  former  is  the  one  which  should  be 
abandoned. 

"  uT^-^  discussions  on  these  subjects  have  at  last  reached  the  ears  of  those 
high  in  authority,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  now  vigorously 
follow  up  their  somewhat  tardy  suggestions,  and  that  Congress  will  see 
fit  to  authorize  such  a  publication  as  may  be  creditable  to  the  country 

'  and  supply  the  want  so  long  felt  by  those  most  deeply  interested. 

It  seerns  well  further  to  mention,  before  commencing  my  epitome, 
that  during  the  last  two  years  invention  appears  to  have  followed 
much  in  the  ordinarv  channels.  We  have  examined  no  striking  novel- 
ties of  principle,  although  we  have  been  called  upon  to  consider 
much  that  is  useful  and  novel,  either  in  detail  or  in  new  applicaiioei  of 
well  understood  laws.    No  sudden  demand  appears  to  have  brought 
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many  minds  to  reflect  and  invent  upon  the  same  subject,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  arising  from  the  notice  by  the  General  Post  Office  that  they 
were  about  making  a  new  lock  contract.' 

This  notice  brought  in  a  flood  of  applications  for  patents  in  pad-locks: 
some  ingenious,  but  impracticable;  others  new  and  useful;  and  others 
that  had  neither  novelty,  ingenuity,  nor  utility  to  recommend  them. 
With  this  exception,  the  applications  have  borne  their  usual  numerical 
relation  to  each  other,  no  special  branch  occupying  more  than  its 
ordinary  space;  and,  in  my  notices  of  the  machines  patented  under 
such  applications  during  the  last  two  years,  I  shall,  in  a  great  measure, 
follow  the  arrangement  adopted  in  previous  reports. 

METALLURGY. 

In  the  diversified  class  of  mctallurgi/,  there  have  been  granted  during 
the  last  year  one  hundred  and  fllteen  patents,  and  among  them  may  be 
noticed  the  following: 

First.  A  novel  form  of  reverberating  furnace,  which  is  designed  to 
dispense  with  the  labor  usually  expended  in  stirring  and  balling  male- 
rials  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  fire  in  this  species  of  furnace.  A  grate, 
fire  chamber,  ash  pit,  <fcc.,  are,  with  the  fire  bridge,  constructed  of  brick 
in  the  ordinary  manner;  and  at  the  usual  distance  therefrom  is  built  a 
chimney  and  horizontal  passage  leading  into  the  same,  also  in  the  or- 
dinary way. 

The  body  of  the  furnace,  the  roof,  and  working  bottom  are  omitted; 
and  their  place  is  supplied  by  a  cylinder  of  cast-iron  lined  with  fire  brick, 
and  free  to  revolve  upon  metallic  rollers. 

This  cylinder  has  an  area  about  equal  to  that  of  the  ordinary  work- 
ing chamber,  is  provided  with  a  door  fitted  like  a  man  hole  or  a  hatch, 
and  has  revolution  imparted  to  it  by  means  of  a  cog  wheel  or  a  bell. 

The  materials,  broken  pig  for  instance,  are  introducfd  through  the 
door,  which  is  then  closed;  motion  is  now  communicated  to  the  horizon- 
tal cylinder,  and  each  portion  of  its  periphery  in  turn  becomes  the  bot- 
tom, while  the  contents  are  rolled,  or  turned  over  and  over,  and  contin- 
ually exposed  to  the  flame  which  passes  through  the  cylinder  on  its  way 
from  the  grate  to  the  chimney. 

It  is  obvious  that  every  portion  of  the  surface  of  each  fragment  will  be 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  flame,  and  that  the  mass,  when  melted,  will 
be  contiiunlly  stirred  or  agitated  as  if  acted  upon  by  the  ordinary  rabble. 
1  am  not  informed  as  to  the  fan  of  this  furnace  havirig  been  practically 
tested,  but  see  few  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  successful  operation,  and 
these  of  such  a  character  as  may  be  easily;  remedied. 

Another  furnace  of  the  same  class,  and  having  in  view  the  saving  of 
the  same  kind  of  labor,  has  been  patented  by  another  inventor,  favorably 
known  as  a  practical  metallurgist. 

The  hottom  of  his  furnace  is  a  cast  iron  table,  circular  in  its  contour, 
covered  with  brick,  and  revolving  on  a  vertical  axis  linder  the  ordinary 
fire  brick  roof  of  the  reverberating  furnace.  Through  the  ordinary  work- 
ing door  projects  into  the  furnace  and  over  the  revolving  bottom  a  rab- 
ble comiected  at  its  outer  end  to  a  slide,  actuated  by  machinery  whicfi 
gives  to  the  rabble  a  reciprocatins?  motion.  Tnis  slide  runs  up^n  a  guide 
whose  an^l'  to  the  side  of  the  furnace  may  be  changed  by  the  operator, 
and  the  rabble  is  thus  forced  to  stir  over  every  portion  of  the  working 
bottom. 
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Ingenious  arrangements  for  cooling  the  cast-iron  plate  and  for  packing 
It  at  lis  junction  with  the  brick  work  are  involved  in  the  patent  and 
lorm  a  part  of  the  invention.  *^ 

One  of  the  most  important  inventions  of  the  two  years  past  is  to  be 
found  descriW  ma  patent  for  the  «  foundry  apparatus,"  which  was 
granted  to  an  inventor  who  has  already  obtained^tents  for  machinT^ 
of  somewhat  similar  character,  and  has  long  been  Vxperimenting  on  th^ 
practical  miniit.ae  of  apparatus  which  will  accomplish  for  the  founder 
that  which  other  labor-saving  machines  have  heretofore  accomplished  for 
other  operatives.  The  first  duty  performed  by  the  improvei^  machine 
is  the  tempenng  of  the  sand,  which  is  afierwanfs  sifted  and  deposited  in 
measured  quantities  in  a  flask;  parting  sand  is  then  applied  in  the  proper 
^.fV^?  pattern's  forced  into  the  flask.  The  machine  then  re! 
moves  the  pattern  and  delivers  the  flask  in  such  position  that  an  attend- 
am  may  remove  it  from  the  machine  and  supply  its  place  with  an  empty 
one.     The  measuring  of  the  quantity  of  sand,  and  the  use  of  a  flask  of 

L^'^"  T"^"'Jf  '®'r°"  ^fP«"^'"?  "P^n  tf.e  contour  of  the  pattern,  are 
found  to  be  matters  of  vital  importance  to  the  successful  action  of  the 
macnine.  \ 

.Jut  '"^r"*"'  ^^l  *^^  ''^^'''''  ^^^^«  ^^«*^  in  s"ch  manner  that  there 
shall  be  the  greatest  depths  or  thicknesses  of  sand  in  the  direction  of 
the  greatest  compression  caused  by  the  forcing  in  of  the  pattern,  and  thus 
secures  an  equally  hard  face  over  the  whole  moulded  surface 

1  he  same  patent  includes  a  description  of  an  improved  Iftrp  spindle, 
formed  by  casting  or  otherwise,  making  a  long  iron  bar,  whosTsection  is 
a  cross,  and  then  wrapping  the  same  from  end  to  end  with  wire,  which 
thus  takes  the  form  of  a  hehx.  This  spindle  is  then  coated  with  loam 
by  means  of  a  machine  noticed  in  one  of  my  previous  reports,  and,  it  is 
obvious,  will  serve  as  the  nucleus  of  a  core  which  will  be  more  pervious 
to  the  air  and  less  apt  to  blow  than  those  ordinarily  en.ployed. 

A  method  of  connecting  several  flasks  to  a  single  sprue,  contained  in 
a  separate  flask  or  iron  case,  is  also  described  and  claimed 

The  inventor  rightly  judges  that  his  machine  is  chiefly,  if  not  exdu- 
sively  applicable  to  small  castings,  and  more  especially  to  pipe  of  less 
than  three  inches  diameter.  Samples  of  its  performances  in  ihe  latter 
class  of  castings  may  be  seen  at  the  Patent  Office,  and  are  more  perfect 
than  any  made  by  hand  that  have  come  under  my  inspection.  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  successful  action  of  the  machine  cannot  be  doubted  and 
that  Its  introduction  will  materially  cheapen  a  most  extensive  branch  of 
manufacture,  and  one  which  has  hitherto  received  no  aid  from  labor- 
saving  machinery. 

In  the  same  branch  of  art  has  been  patented  an  improvement  in  mould- 
ing pipe  boxes,  or  hubs  for  wheels,  which  consists  in  turning  off"  a  small 
portion  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  pattern,  and  supplying  its  place  by  a 
thm  smooth  piece  of  metal,  whose  interior  is  cylindrical,  and  whose  outer 
periphery  is  a  frustrum  of  an  acute  cone,  or  the  interior  surface  may  be 
parallel  to  the  exterior.  The  inventor  terms  this  piece  a  shield  In 
moulding,  it  is  shpjied  over  the  pattern,  which  is  rammed  up,  as  usual, 
m  a  flisk  with  a  single  parting.  When  the  cope  is  lifted  from  the  drag 
It  carries  with  it  the  shield,  and  leaves  the  rest  of  the  pattern  in  tlie 

i?^j  J  V^®,  J'^'®^  *'^  "^^"^  ®**''y  withdrawn,  and  perfect  faci'ity  is 
afforded  for  lifung  the  remainder  of  the  pittern  from  the  solid  cylinder  of 
sand,  which  has  been  rammed  into  its  interior,  and  constitutes  the  core. 
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Improvements  have  been  patented  in  the  manufacture  of  cast  and 
wrought  iron  Venetian  blinds.  The  improvement  consists  in  a  certain 
arrangement  of  the  slats  and  cross  pieces  in  the  flask,  and  in  casting  the 
uprights  upon  them,  attaching  the  whole  together  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  finished  article  is  not  warped  or  twisted  as  it  would  ^  when  the 
whole  periphery  is  cast  at  the  same  time  arnund  wrought  iron  slats. 

An  improved  method  of  lifting  the  ordinary  trip  hammer  deserves 
notice,  as  by  means  of  it  any  diflferent  degree  of  blow  within  the  range 
of  the  lifting  cams  can  be  attained  with  a  facility  almost  equal  to  that 
afforded  by  the  steam  hammer.  In  this  contrivance  the  cam,  instead 
of  acting  directly  upon  a  lifting  leg,  acts  upon  the  «nd  of  a  lever,  vibrat- 
ing in  a  vertical  plane,  which  embraces  that  leg.  This  lever  is  provided 
with  a  sort  of  toggle  catch,  which  grasps  the  leg  firmly  whenever  the 
lever  is  raised,  but  has  no  hold  thereon  when  the  lever  is  falling.  A 
wedge  enables  the  attendant  to  regulate  the  point  to  which  this  lever 
shall  fall.  The  cams  in  their  revolution  strike  it  sooner  or  later,  accord- 
ing to  the  distance  it  has  been  permitted  to  drop;  and  the  instant  that 
the  lever  commences  to  rise,  it  clasps  and  holds  the  leg,  forcing  the  ham- 
mer up  a  distance  proportioned  to  its  own  ascent  only. 

A  simple  improvement  in  anvils  bids  fair  to  obviate  an  important 
practical  difficiulty  in  their  construf'.tion.  This  difficulty  has  its  origin  in 
the  heat  retained  for  a  long  time  in  the  immense  mass  of  metal  behind, 
or  rather  below,  the  centre  of  the  steel  face  in  the  process  of  hardening, 
which  heat  prevents  the  rapid  cooling  of  the  steel  face,  and  generally 
leaves  a  sofc  spot  near  its  centre.  By  forming  the  body  of  the  anvil  with 
a  cavity  of  some  size  extending  from  its  bottom  nearly  to  its  face,  a  por- 
tion of  the  metal  at  the  centre  is  dispensed  with,  and  facility  for  the 
introduction  of  a  stream  of  cold  water  into  the  centre  of  the  mass,  and 
almost  upon  the  botto;ii  of  the  face,  is  aff  )rded  during  the  process  of 
hardening.  The  centre  of  the  mass  is  therefore  cooled  almost  as  rapidly 
as  its  exterior,  and  a  sound  and  equally  hard  face  is,  in  consequence,  a 
matter  of  easy  attainment. 

Improvements  in  the  gold- beating  machine  alluded  to  in  my  former 
report  havealso  been  patented.  While  these  changes  render  the  machine 
more  complicated,  they  at  the  same  time  increase  its  efficiency;  and  the 
apparatus  may  somewhat,  in  the  words  of  its  French  originator,  be  now 
said  to  have  been  promoted  from  its  situation  as  an  apprentice  and  taken 
its  rank,  not  merely  as  a  journeyman,  but  as  a  finished  master  workman. 
This  machine,  by  means  of  a  single  cam  acting  through  mechanism 
somewhat  similar  to  the  link  motion  of  a  steam-engine,  gives  many  vari- 
ouji  ranges  of  motion  to  the  mould,  and  has  also  a  very  beautiful  con- 
trivance for  reversing  the  mould  at  the  end  of  each  definite  number  of 
strokes,  so  that  the  face  lately  acted  upon  by  the  hammer  then  rests  on 
the  anvil,  and  in  turn  takes  its  former  position,  and  thus  until  the  beat- 
ing is  completed.  Several  of  these  machin*  s  have  been  in  actual  use, 
and  will,  if  reports  can  be  trusced,  much  cheapen  the  manufacture  of 
gold  leaf. 

The  usual  number  of  patents  in  apparatus  for  moving  blinds  and  shut- 
ters without  opening  the  sash  has  been  granted.  These  inventions  have, 
however,  been  pwtented  as  new  ways  of  producing  the  old  result,  and 
do  not  appear  to  have  materially  cheapened  the  apparatus,  nor  do  they 
perform  in  a  much  better  or  more  certain  manner  the  result  which  was 
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accomplished  by  their  predecessors.  The  whole  class  has,  however, 
called  attention  to  the  subject,  and  has  imparted  to  northern  dwellings 
a  comfort  which  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  inhabit  an  in- 
clement climate. 

An  improvement  in  file  machines,  presenting  an  easy  method  of  giving 
different  amounts  of  feed  to  the  carriage  which  supports  the  blank  at 
certain  limes  firmly  on  its  bed,  while  at  others  it  gives  it  free  motion  to 
adapt  itself  to  the  chisel,  has  also  been  patented. 

Machines  of  this  class  have  long  occupied  the  attention  of  the  inventor, 
and  have  lately  come  into  actual  use;  good  coarse  files  made  by  one 
lately  patented  being  in  the  possession  of  this  Office.  It  does  not  ap. 
pear,  however,  that  any  of  them  have,  in  the  manufacture  of  Jine  files, 
been  able  to  compete  with  that  exquisite  sense  of  touch  which  is  the  un- 
failing guide  of  the  file  cutter,  and  which,  in  many  instances  in  this 
branch  of  manufacture,  puts  the  blind  workman  on  even  a  better  footing 
than  his  comrade  who  has  full  possession  of  his  sight. 

Many  of  these  machines  have  apparatus  which  actually  set  the  chisel 
by  feeling.  Complication,  however,  must  result  from  such  a  basis  of 
action,  and  the  present  successful  machines  perhaps  owe  their  efficiency 
in  no  small  degree  to  the  simplicity  of  movement  which  disregards  ine- 
qualities in  the  texture  of  the  blank,  and,  while  it  may  spoil  some  files, 
is  yet  unfailing  in  its  own  power  to  produce,  and  does  produce,  a  good 
article  whenever  a  blank  approaching  to  perfection  is  submitted  to  its 
action. 

A  very  ingenious  machine  for  separating  blanks  from  a  heated  bar, 
bending  them  into  shape,  welding  their  ends  together,  and  thus  com- 
pleting a  link,  and  finally  forming  each  new  link  inside  of  that  previously 
formed,  so  that  a  junction  is  made,  and  a  chain  is  progressively  com- 
pleted automatically,  has  been  invented  and  patented. 

This  machine,  like  that  of  somewhat  similar  character  described  in 
my  last  report,  is  too  complicated  to  be  intelligibly  described  without 
drawings.  It  is  moreover  not  improbable  that  many  of  the  motions 
which  act  admirably  in  the  model  will  fail  entirely  in  the  working  ma- 
chine,  and  that  patient  and  persevering  experiment  will  be  required  ere 
the  whole  contrivance  assumes  a  thoroughly  practical  shape. 

Among  the  many  improvements  in  machinery  for  threading  wood- 
screws,  has  been  patented  one  whose  cutter  is  somewhat  like  the  fusee 
of  a  watch,  with  the  difference  that  the  grooves  are  in  three  sections, 
parallel  to  its  axis,  counterparts  of  the  threads  of  the  screw  to  be  cut, 
and  that  these  grooves  are  deeply  notched  or  serrated,  so  as  to  form  a 
series  of  cutters.  This  cutter  has  swift  revolution  on  its  axis,  and  its 
periphery  revolves  in  contact  with  a  blank,  properiy  supported  and  pre- 
sented  to  it;  the  blank  also,  revolving  in  the  same  direction  as  the  cutter, 
and  having  a  slight  motion  in  the  direction  of  the  axes  of  the  cutter,  is* 
gradually  pressed  against  its  periphery,  so  as  first  to  mark,  then  to  deepen, 
and  finally  to  finish,  its  thread. 

These  are  the  main  characteristics  of  the  machine,  which  is  provided 
with  many  other  ingenious  contrivances,  subordinate,  indeed,  to  trie  gen- 
eral principle,  but  essential  to  its  prompt  and  correct  action.  The  lapidity 
with  which  this  machine  performs  its  work,  and  the  accuracy  and  fn-auty 
of  the  screws  made  by  it,  are  equally  wonderful.  I  do  not  precisely  de- 
fine its  speed,  nor  the  number  of  small  screws  that  it  will  turn  out  per 
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hour;  but  I  am  credibly  informed  and  believe  that  its  introduction  into 
use  will  make  it  quite  as  pro6table  for  the  manufacturer  to  sell  the  smaller 
as  it  now  is  for  him  to  dispose  of  medium  sized  screws. 

Good  nuts,  that  shall  at  the  same  time  be  cheap,  and  must  of  neces- 
*8ity  be  machine-made,  have  long  been  a  desideratum,  and  several  inven- 
tors have  during  the  last  two  years  produced  ma^jhines  which  finish  and 
turn  out  nuts  much  cheaper  and  better  than  any  that  are  manufactured 
by  hand.  These  machines  are  similar  in  many  points,  and  in  noticing 
them  1  shall  confine  myself  to  a  description  of  one  which  will  serve  as  a 
type  of  the  whole;  it  is  likewise  the  machine  which  appears  to  me  most 

EBrfect  in  its  organization,  and  the  only  one  of  whose  performance  I 
ave  seen  large  specimens, 

A  heated  iron  bar,  about  the  width  and  thickness  of  the  intended  nut, 
is  advanced  over  a  die  box  of  the  exact  shape  of  the  periphery  of  the 
nut  to  be  made.  A  die  then  descends,  severs  a  blank  from  the  bar,  and 
forces  It  mto  the  die-box.  This  die  is  bored  out  precisely  to  the  same 
size  as  the  aperture  required  in  the  nut,  and,  as  it  carries  the  blank  along, 
forces  It,  still  enclosed  in  the  box,  against  a  cylindrical  punch,  which 
punches  out  the  hole,  carrying  the  disk  it  severs,  and  finally  entering, 
itself,  into  the  aperture  in  the  die. 

This  die,  with  the  nut  now  punched  out,  and  upon  the  punch  in  front 
of  It,  still  advances  until  it  brings  the  nut  in  contact  with  the  face  of 
another  die,  which,  hke  itself,  fills  the  die  box,  and  commences  to  move 
in  the  same  direcuon  as  the  first  die  is  travelling,  but  with  a  less  ve- 
locity. 

The  nut  is  therefore  submitted  to  powerful  pressure  between  these  two 
dies  while  still  on  the  punch,  and  all  cracks  incident  to  the  cutting  or 
punchirjg  of  It  are  thoroughly  welded  up,  while  the  exterior  of  the  nut 
is  forced  so  strongly  info  the  moulded  faces  of  the  dies  that,  when  dis- 
charged from  the  machine,  it  is  nearly  equal  in  smoothness  to  a  nut  that 
has  been  planed. 

Actual  experiment  has  proved  that  the  compression  is  an  essential  part 
of  the  operauoii,  and  that  nuts  merely  severed  and  punched  are  not  only 
rough  in  appearance,  but  are  so  filled  with  cracks  as  to  be  unable  to  with- 
stand  the  strain  to  which  they  must  be  subjected. 

In  an  improved  process  for  making  axes,  the  workman  cuts  from  a  bar 
as  wide  as  the  narrowest  part  of  the  axe,  and  half  its  thickness:  below 
the  pole  a  blank  twice  as  long  as  the  distance  from  the  inside  of  the  steel 
pole  to  the  insijle  of  the  edge.  'J'his  blank  is,  by  appropriate  machinery, 
llr^t  flattened  and  consequently  widened  at  the  points  which  are  to  con- 
stijule  the  sides  of  the  eye,  and  finally  at  those  points  forged  into  two 
halt  eyes,  and,  as  far  as  the  outside  is  concerned,  into  precisely  the  shape 
ol  the  Mdes  of  the  finished  axe.  '         r  j  r 

By  means  of  a  species  of  shears,  this  blank  is  now  cut  nearly  in  t«ro 
at  Us  centre,  the  line  of  the  cut  being  perpendicular  to  the  length  of  the 
blank,  and  the  cut  being  made  from  the  surface  which  is  to  form  the  out- 
side ot  the  axe      The  two  halves  are  now  doubled  on  each  other,  heated, 

SlireTvli  H^^'^  ^'^'^•  7""^  ^^8'  '^  ^^^"  "'^«'"^^^>  '^«  s^ee'ing  at  the 
pole  welded  on,  and  a  finisher  completes  the  instrument. 

m^uZ' TTT''''^  '"  ^^"  ^'"^'^  '^'"  appreciate  the  simplicity  of  the  new 

Sin  l/,i      1   '^  ^''^  '"*""**'■ '"  "^^^''^^  "  overcomes  the  dilliculties  inci- 
aeui  10  tile  old  process. 
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A  machine  which  forms  perfectly  the  thimbles,  so  termed,  used  in 
arge  quantities  m  the  rigging  of  vessels,  has  been  patented.  These 
thimbles  are  metallic  rings,  or  short  cylinders,  whose  outsides  are  grooved, 
and  whose  insides  are  convex  to  the  same  extent  that  the  exterior  is  con- 
cave.  In  the  machinery  for  making  tlicm,  two  shafts  are  so  arranged  as 
to  revolve  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  direction,  and  have  a  com- 
mon axis.  They  are  also  so  fitted  that,  while  revolving,  they  can  be 
made  to  approach  or  recede  from  each  other.  The  contiguous  ends  of 
these  shafts  are  each  provided  with  a  forming  disk,  whose  diameter  is 
least  upn  that  side  of  it  which  is  at  the  end  of  the  shaft,  and  gradually 
increases  in  a  concave  curve  to  the  other  side,  which  is  of  a  diameter 
equal  to  the  greatest  inside  diameter  of  the  thimble  to  be  formed.  Each 
disk  exactly  filU  one  half  of  a  finished  thimble,  and  when  their  adjacent 
sides  are,  by  the  motion  above  ascribed  to  the  shafts,  brought  in  contact, 
they  entirely  fill  a  finished  thimble.  A  hammer,  whoso  face  is  an  exact 
counterpart  of  about  one  quarter  of  the  outside  of  the  thimble,  is  arranged 
in  such  manner  as  to  strike  repeated  blows  upon  a  piece  of  iron  suf- 
licienily  heated,  and  thrust  in  between  it  and  the  disks  above  cited. 

In  the  working  of  the  machine  a  lever  is  moved  which  brings  the  disks 
in  contact.  A  piece  of  iron,  in  length  equal  to  the  circumference  of  the 
tnimble  to  be  made,  is  then  introduced  between  the  disks  and  the  ham- 
mer.  The  disks  then  revolve,  and  the  hammer  forces  the  iron  into  the 
groove,  and  at  the  same  tidie  bends  it  into  a  circular  form. 

As  the  disks  revolve,  new  surfaces  are  brought  under  the  action  of 
the  hammer,  and  a  thimble  is  finally  formed,  closely  enclosing  the  two 
disks.     These  are  then  separated  by  the  action  of  the  lever,  and,  as  they 
revolve  on  horizontal  shafts,  the  finished  thimble  drops  down  between 
them. 

The  thimbles  formed  by  this  macTiine  are  not  only  cheaper,  but  better 
finished,  smoother,  and  more  regularly  ehaped,  than  those  made  by  hand. 

In  another  machine,  emanating  from  the  same  inventor,  the  forging  of 
iron  into  a  certain  class  of  shapes,  is  performed  with  expedition  and  cer- 
tainty.  In  this  machine  a  roller  is  mounted  upon  a  carriage,  in  such  a 
manner  that  a  large  portion  of  its  periphery  projects  outwards,  free  from 
the  carriage. 

Two  such  carriages,  each  with  a  roller,  are  located  opposite  to  each 
other,  and  are  capable  of  being  moved  by  machinery  bark  and  forth 
through  a  certain  distance;  each  roller  being  opposite  to  the  other,  and 
located  between  its  own  and  the  other  carriage.  These  carriages  are,  by 
means  of  guides,  forced  to  move  in  curved  lines  of  any  given  shape 
and  these  guides  can,  while  the  machine  is  in  motion,  be  forced  to 
approach  or  recede  from  each  other. 

An  iron  rod  properly  heated  is,  while  the  carriages  are  in  motion, 
placed  ma  check  or  tongs  capable  of  revolution  on  a  centre  in  such  man- 
ner  that  the  rod  passes  between  the  two  carriages  and  their  rollers.  The 
carriages  are  now  caused  to  approach,  and  as  they  approach  they  recipro- 
cate,  and  their  rollers  touch  the  rod;  the  latter  commence  to  revolve  and 
draw  out  the  iron.  The  rod  is  also  revrlved  continunusly  or  ttirough  a 
given  arc,  and  then  stopped  and  moved  again.  By  a  continuation  of 
these  motions,  figures  ol  revolution,  generated  by  various  curves  or 
figures  of  p.lyg,,nul  cross  section,  and  regularly  irregular  lonxitudinal 
secuon,  are  forged  out  with  great  speed  and  precision. 
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An  automatic  machine  for  performing,  on  a  large  scale,  the  well  known 
metallurgic  operation  of  spinning  up  cups,  platters,  and  such  like  articles, 
from  a  flat  disk  in  a  lathe,  is  also  worthy  of  notice.  In  this  machine 
lai^e  copper  kettles,  known  in  the  shops  as  brass  batteries,  and  usually 
shaped  by  repealed  blows  of  a  small  hand  hammer,  are  formed  with 
great  rapidity,  and  with  a  beauty  and  finish  never  attained  by  the  hand- 
made article.  A  species  of  burnisher,  sometimes  provided  with  a  friction 
roller,  is  forced,  by  means  of  curved  slots  acting  in  connexion  with  screws 
and  guides,  to  travel  in  tolerably  close  contact  with  the  exterior  of  a  re- 
volving conical  mandril  formed  of  cast-iron.  The  flat  sheet  of  metal  is 
clamped  upon  the  apex  of  this  conical-former,  revolves  with  it,  and  is 
gradually,  by  the  action  of  the  burnisher,  forced  to  conform  exactly  to 
its  shape.  Several  formers,  each  deviating  more  from  a  disk,  and 
approaching  more  nearly  to  the  form  of  the  finished  kettle,  are  used  be- 
fore the  operation  is  completed,  in  order  to  bring  the  metal  gradually,  and 
by  successive  stages,  into  its  new  shape,  and  avoid  all  straining  that 
mi^ht  be  injurious  to  the  finished  article. 

This  contrivance  is  now  in  use.     Its  productions  will  speak  for  them- 
selves, and  will,  on  account  of  their  superior  beauty,  have  the  preference 
over  the  old  article,  even  if  the  inventor  should  not  reduce  the  price  to 
that  extent  which  the  labor-saving  qualities  of  his  machine  would  fully 
\     warrant. 

The  lock  exhibited  by  Mr.  Hobbs  at  the  World's  Fair,  which,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  lock  picking  achievement  of  the  same  gentleman,  created 
so  great  sensation  in  this  country  and  in  England,  was  patented  in  its 
most  approved  form  in  1851;  its  great  feature  of  security  having,  how- 
ever, been  invented  by,  and  patented  to,  the  same  inventor  several  years 
since.  This  lock  is  so  intricate  and  complex,  that  it  is  perfectly  impos- 
sible, without  drawings,  to  give  any  good  idea  of  its  minor  characteristics 
or  of  the  mechanical  arrangements  which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  its 
action. 

As  the  feature  upon  which  its  unpickability  (if  I  may  so  coin  the 
word)  depends  seems  but  little  known  and  less  understood,  I  will  en- 
deavor to  describe  it:  In  an  ordinary  tumbler  lock  and  bolt,  which  is  a 
sliding  piece  of  metal  which  has  projecting  from  it  a  pin,  this  pin,  when 
the  lock  is  on  the  door,  usually  pDJects  horizontally  towards  the  face  of 
the  lock.  Between  the  bolt  and  this  same  face  lie  one  or  more  thin 
metal  plates  which  slide  up  and  down  vertically,  but  cannot  move  hori- 
zonially.  One  edge  of  each  of  these  tumblers  abuts  directly  against  the 
pin  above  named  when  the  bolt  is  shot.  Now,  it  is  clear  that,  to  move  the 
boll  back,  one  must  either  break  the  pin  or  move  the  tumblers  out  of  the 
way;  but  these  are  so  long  that  they  cannot  be  moved  up  sufficiently 
fer  to  let  the  pin  pass  below  them,  nor  down  far  enough  to  let  the  pin 
pass  above  them;  the  top  or  the  bottom  of  each  tumbler,  in  the  one  case 
or  I  he  other,  striking  the  K>ck-rim,  or  some  firm  stops,  which  prevents  its 
further  n)otioii.  Each  tumbler  has,  therefore,  cut  in  it  a  long,  nearly 
horizontal,  slit  of  the  precise  width  of  the  pin,  and  if  by  any  means  each 
tumbler  can  be  moved  so  that  its  slit  comes  opposite  the  pin,  then  will 
the  pin  enter  all  the  slits  at  once,  when  the  bolt  is  pushed  back,  and  may 
be  niilorked.  If  any  one  tumbler  is  lifted  up  too  far,  or  not  far  enough, 
it  will  biT  the  pa.ssa^e  of  the  pin,  and  the  lock  cannot  be  opened.  The 
right  key  is  so  shaped  that,  when  turned,  its  bits  perform  the  duty  of  lifting 
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these  ttimblers.    When  a  person  skilled  in  the  art,  for  so  it  may  be  termed, 
attempts  to  pick  such  a  lock,  he  first,  by  some  means,  (a  sharp^pointed 
crooked  wire,  forinstance,  introduced  through  the  key  hole,)  shoves  the 
^It  back  until  the  pin  bears  forcibly  against  the  faces  of  the  tumblers. 
By  means  of  another  wire,  he  then  shoves  up  or  moves  each  tumbler 
separately  until  the  sense  of  feeling  tells  him  that  the  notch  thei^in  is 
opposite  the  pin      An  increased  facility  of  motion  in  the  tumbler  is  one 
certain  guide  of  thn  point  being  reached ;  or  if  the  tumblers  be  weak 
and  the  pressure  on  the  bolt  strong,  a  click  will  be  heard,  and  the  turn- 
bier  may  remain  resting  precisely  at  the  proper  point.    As  the  proper 
position  of  each  tumbler  is  ascertained,  it  is  carefully  measured  and  noted 
down.     When  all  the  positions  are  discovered,  each  tumbler  is  lifted  and 
A.u   ,  ^,"1^^  ^^'§''^'  ^"^  ^he  bolt  is  moved,  the  pin  enters  the  slits 
and  the  lock  flies  open.     This  operation  as  described  may  seem  easy,  and 
It  is  so  to  those  who,  to  a  delicate  touch  and  mechanical  dexterity,  add 
perfect  knowledge  not  only  of  the  principles  of  locks,  but  also  of  the 
construction  of  the  precise  kind  of  lock  they  intend  to  pick.     Those 
who  undertake  to  pick    a    lock  without    these    requisites  will  find 
their  task  not  only  difiicult,  but  absolutely  unaccomplishable.     Many 
ingenious  attempts  have  been  made  by  the  locksmiths  to  obviate  these 
delects,  to  render  their  locks  and  the  doors  to  which  they  are  attached 
impenetrable,  withstanding  the  explosive  force  of  powder,  the  battering 
01  the  sledge,  the  pressure  of  the  screw,  or  the  persevering  incenuitv  and 
practical  skill  of  the  lock-picker.  5     6         y    uu 

Either  side,  in  its  turn,  has  had  the  mastery;  and  as  in  the  history  of 
tne  defence  and  attack  of  fortified  places,  either  the  defender  or  the 
attacker  has  at  times  been  certain  of  maintaining  his  own,  or  equally 
sure  that  he  can  conquer  the  strong-hold  of  his  opposer,  so  at  some 
priods  have  those  who  have  the  care  of  valuables  placed  perfect  security 
in  their  doors  and  locks,  and  at  others  dreaded  the  attempt  of  some 
experienced  burglar,  to  whom  neither  bolt,  nor  bar,  nor  metal  door  pre-' 
sented  insurmountable  obstacles,  and  whose  mechanical  skill  was  certaia 
to  obtain  the  prize  he  coveted. 

The  lock,  whose  great  feature  I  am  now  essaying  to  describe,  was  the 
hrst  that,  to  my  knowledge,  presented  a  certain  barrier  to  the  picklock, 
l^^J^''  ®^'^^"^'  ^^^  doors  that  I  will  hereafter  notice  are  the  first 
which  will  completely  withstand  either  drill  or  sledge.  This  lock  is 
powder- proof,  and  may  be  loaded  through  the  key- hole  and  fired  until 
the  burglar  is  tired  of  his  fruitless  work,  or  fears  that  the  report  of  his 
explosions  will  bring  to  view  his  experiments  more  witnesses  than  he 
desires. 

In  it  the  pin  on  the  bolt  does  not  abut  against  the  tumblers,  but 
against  other  sliding  pieces  which  cannot  be  reached  through  the  key- 
hole,  having  between  it  and  them  strong  steel  partitions.  These 
Pif*^^t  '"^y  be  termed  secondary  tumblers,  and  are  furnished  with  slits 
hke  the  tumblers  first  named  in  this  section.  These  secondary  tumblers 
are  connected  with  the  true  tumblers,  through  the  agency  of  slender 
springs,  in  such  manner  that  the  true  tumblers  will  raise  the  secondary 
just  as  they  themselves  are  lifted,  when  no  obstacle  obstructs  the  move- 
ment of  the  secondary  tumblers.  Now  if  the  lock  be  locked,  and  the 
proper  key  applied  and  turned,  it  first  lifts  the  true  tumblers  to  the  proper 
height;  ihese^,  while  being  raised,  ^lift  the  secondaries  by  the  springs 
25 — m 
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until  their  slits  are  at  the  proper  height,  when  th»  pin  enters,  and  the 
bolt  is  retracted  by  the  further  turning  of  the  key.  If  the  lock  be  locked, 
and  an  attempt  is  made  to  pick  it,  the  bolt  is  first  forcibly  shoved  back  until 
its  pin  strikes  the  edges  of  the  secondary  tumblers;  its  pressure  upon 
these  prevents  the  light  springs  from  moving  them,  and  the  burglar  may 
move  the  true  tumblers  up  and  down,  amusing  himself  as  long  as  he 
desires,  without  altering  at  all  the  position  of  the  secondary  tumblers, 
or  obtaining  any  indication  as  to  the  locality  in  which  they  must  be 
I^aced  before  the  bolt  can  be  moved.  The  partitions  above  named  pre- 
vent any  direct  application  of  force  to  the  secondary  tumblers,  and  unless 
the  former  can  be  blown  or  drilled  away,  which  many  years'  test  has 
proved  impossible,  the  lock  stands  impervious  to  any  instrument  except 
the  proper  key. 

Another  lock  is  so  constructed  that  when  the  key-hole  is  open  no  ac- 
cess can  be  had  to  the  tumblers.  When  the  key,  which  is  merely  a 
series  of  bits  without  a  pipe,  is  introduced,  a  knob  is  turned,  which  re- 
volves a  disk  inside  the  lock  which  covers  the  key  hole,  and  as  it  revolves 
further,  the  key-hole  remaining  shut,  uncovers  the  passage  to  the 
tumbler.  A  cam  on  the  spindle  of  the  disk  then  lifts  the  bits  and  car- 
jies  them  in  contact  with,  and  finally  lifts,  the  tumblers.  The  bolt  may 
now  be  withdrawn,  and  a  further  turning  of  the  knob  repeats  these 
operations  in  reverse  direction  and  order,  finally  leaving  the  bits  under 
the  now  open  key-hole  in  such  a  situation  that  they  may  be  withdrawn. 
It  appears  to  me  that  this  lock  cannot  be  picked,  and  that  its  construc- 
tion is  such  as  to  bring  into  play  the  doctrine  of  chances,  which  Bramah 
and  Chubb  have  both  claimed,  fallaciously,  as  being  the  true  exponent 
of  the  difficulties  of  opening  their  locks  by  other  means  than  the  true  key. 

An  improvement  in  the  tumblers,  or  rather  the  manner  of  supporting 
the  tumblers  of  locks,  has  been  patented.  In  ordinary  tumbler  locks, 
each  tumbler  moves  in  a  certain  determined  plane  and  no  other,  and 
roust  be  moved  by  a  pick  or  key  to  a  fixed  and  certain  point,  neither  be- 
yond it,  nor  short  of  it,  before  the  bolt  can  be  moved. 

In  the  present  lock  each  tumbler  is  free  to  swing,  and  can  be  moved 
in  many  planes,  but  must  be  moved  precisely  to  the  right  spot,  and  in  a 
certain  plane,  before  the  bolt  can  be  operated.  A  lock  picker  must 
therefore,  by  repeated  trials,  find  the  proper  plane  of  motion  of  each 
tumbler,  and,  by  some  instrument,  hold  each  in  that  plane,  before  he 
can  proceed  to  pick  the  lock  in  the  ordinary  manner.  It  is  evident  that 
longer  time  and  increased  skill  will  be  required  to  pick  this  lock,  when 
contrasted  with  the  ordinary  tumbler  lock. 

A  very  curious,  novel,  and  it  appears  to  me,  unpickable  lock  has  also 
been  patented .  The  key-bit  of  this  lock  is  composed  of  a  series  of  closely 
packed  cylindrical  disks  of  different  sizes.  The  key- hole  is  a  small  cyl- 
indrical cavity  closed  at  the  bottom,  and  when  open  has  no  connexion 
with  the  tumblers  or  any  part  of  the  interior  of  the  lock.  The  key  bit 
is  attached  to  the  handle  by  a  spring  connexion,  and  when  the  operator 
introduces  them  and  commences  to  turn  the  key,  the  first  operation  of 
the  lock  is  to  separate  the  bit  from  the  handle  ;  as  he  turns,  the  former 
is  carried  in  the  cylindrical  opening  away  fix)m  the  handle;  a  solid  metal 
block  occupies  the  place  of  the  cylinder  ;  the  key  hole  is  wtirely  closed; 
the  bit  moves  on  and  lifts  the  tumblers,  and,  by  a  continuation  of  the 
turning  motion,  the  bolt  n  finally  retracted.    A  reverse  motion  of  the 
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liwidle  shoots  the  bolt,  drops  the  tumblers,  carries  the  key-bit  beneath 
the  handle,  reattaches  it  thereto,  and,  when  the  latter  is  withdrawn,  the 
key  aperture  is  again  m  its  place  and  exposed 

*y.frt^'  ^^"""^^  ^^  ^"  the  cylinder  is  all  that  can  be  introduced  into 

ni.fnrh^rfJ!   f.r^P'^''°°^  ^°"^«^«  than  it  would  a 

pistol  barrel  of  the  same  size. 

t^iU^ifo^^"^^''''^  ^^'  attracted  much  attention.  It  is  simple  in  its  de- 
tails hw  no  long  trains  of  motions  depending  on  each  other,  is  not  lia- 
ble  to  get  out  of  order,  and  has,  when  locked  and  unlocked  by  those  un- 
acquainted  with  its  operation,  been  productive  of  no  little  mirth.  It.  as 
1  have  attempted  to  describe,  fairly  steals  the  bit  away  from  the  handle 
and  leaves  the  latter  only  in  the  grasp  of  the  astonished  experimenter; 
who,  as  he  turns,  finds  the  lock  unlocked,  but  the  key  proper  gone,  and 
every  aperture  into  the  lock  completely  closed.  Until  he  ifundeceived. 
he  IS  apt  to  imagine  that  the  whole  affair  is  some  juggler's  apparatus,  con- 
structed for  his  mystification,  and  not  for  legitimate  use  as  a  door  fest- 
ener. 

Either  of  the  three  locks  thus  noticed,  when  placed  on  doors  which 
nave  also  been  patented,  and  will  now  be  described  as  intelligibly  as  is 

'^.J^'jr'^^'^  ^P^f '  ^^  ™?  '°  ^^""'^  P^^^^^t  s«'^""ty  against  all  known 
methods  employed  by  burglars. 

The  door  first  patented  is  constructed  as  follows,  namely:  by  sud- 
porimg,  at  some  fixed  distance  apart,  and  attaching  to  each  other,  two 
plates  of  sheet  iron,  with  a  rim  beiween  them,  which,  with  the  plates 
completely  enclose  a  space  and  form  a  sort  of  iron  box.  Into  this  space 
iNo.  J,  or  white  pig,  is  poured  when  melted,  which  fills  the  space,  en- 
closes  the  bolts  which  connect  the  sheets,  and  enters  apertureT  left  in 
either  of  them.  The  whole  forms  a  door  in  which  the  sheets  firmly  sup- 
port  and  prevent  the  breaking  of  the  thoroughly  chilled  and  hardened 
interior,  while  it  in  turn  forms  a  complete  stopper  to  all  drills  and  cutting 
tools  which  may,  by  burglars,  be  made  to  perforate  the  outer  sheet 

In  another  door,  invented  to  meet  the  same  requisites,  and  to  present  a 
bar  to  that  class  of  ingenious  operators  whose  acquisitiveness  has  geiierallv 
contrived  ways  to  circumvent  the  utmost  ingenuity  of  the  lawful  dealing 
workman,  pig-iron  of  the  same  character  is  cast  around  a  wrought  iron 
gauze  or  net- work.     This  net  work  is  made  of  the  size  of  the  intended 
door,  with  meshes  about  one  anda  half  inch  square,  and  is  constructed 
of  bars  of  small  round  iron.     All  attack  by  drilling  is  prevented  by  the 
chilled  cast-iron,  and,  when  the  door  is  assailed  by  a  heavy  sledge  this 
iron  breaks  into  small  pieces,  each  of  the  size  of  a  mesh,  the  fracture  be- 
ing atong  the  centre  line  of  the  iron  rods,  and  each  fragment  being  firmly 
held  in  place  by  the  groove  formed  by  its  junction  with  the  bars  which 
surround  it.     The  door,  by  repeated  blows,  becomes  pliable,  yielding 
and  IS  bulged  in  here  and  there,  but  the  strongest  man  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  make  any  absolute  break  therein.  ' 

In  the  sub  class  of  nail  machines,  one  has  been  patented  in  which  the 
distinctive  characteristics  consist  in  cutting  a  wedge-shaped  blank  from  a 
heated  rod  whose  width  is  neariy  equal  to  the  length  of  the  nail-  this 
blank  bsing  carried  by  the  cutter  against  an  anvil  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  pressure  is  made  upon  the  parallel  faces  of  the  blank,  so  that  the 
shape  IS  given  to  the  nail  partly  by  the  cutting  and  partly  by  the  pressure 
or  moulding.     The  machine,  therefAe,  makes  a  nail  partakin*!  of  the 
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distinctive  characteristics  of  both  the  wrought  and  the  cast  manufactured 
article;  and  while  in  cheapness  it  compares  with  the  latter,  it  is  said  that 
in  quality  it  fully  equals  the  former.  The  arrangement  of  the  machine 
is  simple  and  compact;  and  a  nail  is  cut,  moulded,  and  headed  at  each 
stroke  of  the  cutter,  both  advancing  and  receding. 

A  very  ingenious  machine  for  making  horse- shoe  or  other  wrought 
nails  has  also  been  patented.  In  this  machine  there  is  arranged  in  the 
interior  of  a  revolving  ring,  and  projecting  towards  its  axis,  a  series  of 
gripers,  or  pincers,  each  of  which,  when  the  machine  is  in  full  opera- 
tion, grasps  firmly  a  blank  in  all  the  different  stages  of  progress  between 
the  rough  rod  and  the  finished  nail.  This  ring  revolves  on  its  own  axis, 
having  an  interrupted  rotary  motion  always  in  the  same  direction,  and 
the  gripers  between  each  rest  of  the  ring,  each  revolve  through  a  quad- 
rant on  their  own  axes,  which  are  radii  of  the  ring.  Inside  of  the  ring, 
and  having  axes  coincident  with  it,  are  two  rings  carrying  each  a  corres- 
ponding set  of  dies — one  for  every  blank.  These  dies  are  arranged  at 
different  distances  from  the  axes  of  their  respective  rings,  the  greatest 
difference  being  the  length  of  a  finished  nail;  and  those  attached  to  each 
ring  are  divided  into  two  complete  series, — the  one  of  narrow  face  being 
forgers,  and  the  other  much  wider  acting  as  finishers.  The  radial  dis- 
tance of  these  dies  from  their  common  centre  is  so  graduated  that  each  in 
succession  acts  upon  a  portion  of  the  blank  nearer  to  the  point,  the  head 
thereof  being  held  in  a  griper.  When  the  griper  ring  is  stationary  these 
series  of  dies  approach  each  other,  and  each  die  gives  a  blow  to  the  blank 
presented  to  it.  The  last  griper  in  the  series  then  drops  a  finished  nail, 
and  the  first  is  provided  with  a  new  blank.  'J'he  griper  wheel,  or  ring,, 
commences  to  move,  each  griper  makes  a  partial  revolution  on  its  own 
axis,  and  while  so  doing  is  advanced  the  distance  between  two  dies, 
presenting  its  blank',  turned  a  quadrant  on  its  axis  to  the  secondary  pair 
of  dies,  which  again  approach,  as  does  the  whole  series,  and  act  on 
the  nai)  nearer  its  point  than  before.  These  motions  are  continually 
repeated,  and  the  nail  is  forged  out  as  if  by  the  pane  of  a  hammer,  or  by 
one  with  a  narrow  face,  and  then  finished  as  if  by  blows  with  one  of  a 
comparatively  wide  face.  The  machine  is  very  compact  and  elegant  in 
appearance,  and  its  motions  are  obtained  with  no  great  complexity  ofma- 
chmery. 

An  improvement  has  been  made  in  feeders  of  nail- plate  to  the  usual 
nail-cutting  machine.  The  apparatus  is  simpler  than  many  that  have 
been  contrived,  and  may  overcome  the  practical  difficulties  which  have 
hitherto  attended  these  machines.  Its  chief  characteristic  is  in  giving 
to  the  nail-plate  an  interrupted  but  complete  rotary  motion  in  the  same 
direction,  instead  of  the  partially  rotating  motion  in  opposite  directions, 
which  has  hitherto  been  employed.  It  is  obvious  that  fewer  mechanical 
devices,  or  a  more  simple  train  of  mechanism,  will  produce  the  new  mo- 
tion, and  that  its  actual  effects,  as  far  as  the  proper  presentation  of  the 
plate  is  concerned,  are  substantially  the  same  as  those  produced  by  the 
old  machines. 

An  improvement  in  the  adjustable  sliding  wrench  merits  notice,  as  by 
means  ol  it  much  time  may  be  saved  when  operating  in  succession  on 
bolt  heads  or  nuts  of  varying  size.  The  parts  in  this  contrivance  are  so 
arranged  that  by  presssing  a  spring  attached  to  a  dog  or  latch,  the  moving 
jaw  may  be  slid  and  clamped  pretty  nearly  at  the  precise  point  wanted. 
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The  usual  screw  and  nut  arrangement  then  comes  into  play,  and  the 
precise  adjustment  of  the  distance  between  the  jaws  is  thereby  effected 
With  the  ordinary  arrangement,  when  desiring  to  increase  or  decrease  the 
distance  between  the  jaws  an  inch,  it  is  necessary  to  turn  the  screw  as 
many  .times  as  the  pitch  of  its  thread  is  contained  in  an  inch.  With  the 
new  arrangement,  the  spring  is  pressed,  and  the  jaw  is  slid  within  a 
short  distance  on  either  side  of  its  desired  situation,  and  a  portion  of  a 
turn  of  the  screw,  either  back  or  forwards,  attains  the  precise  adjustment 

There  has  also  been  allotted  to  me  for  examination  an  ingenious  ma- 
chine,  which  does  not  perform  any  metallurgical  operation,  but  which  has 
been  examined  by  me,  as  nearly  allied  to  many  of  the  machines  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  nails  or  pins.     This  machine  sorts  pins  from  a  con- 
fused mass,  arranges  them  in  certain  order,  and  finally  sticks  them  into  a 
miet  of  paper.     This  fillet  is  long,  and  in  width  only  a  httlc  greater  than 
the  length  of  a  pin;  one  end  of  it  is  delivered  to  the  machine,  which,  in 
addition  to  the  duties  above-mentioned,  crimps  this  fillet,  holds  it  in  po- 
sition for  the  reception  of  the  pins,  and  finally  rolls  it  up  in  coils  whose 
periphery  is  nearly  cylindrical,  and  from  one  of  the  heads  of  which  pro- 
ject the  heads  of  the  pins.     This  coil  forms  in  effect  a  pin-cushion,  sus- 
tains and  packs  the  pins  quite  as  well  as  the  ordinary  method  of  paper- 
ang,  and  has  the  further  advantage  that  it  presents  to  the  user  the  heads 
only  of  the  pins,  while  it  enables  him  to  withdraw  them  with  more  ease 
than  if  put  up  in  the  ordinary  manner.     The  machinery  is  comparatively 
«imple,  and  is  interesting,  as  showing  how  great  an  amount  of  ingenuity 
raay  be  profitably  expended  in  improving  one  single  branch  of  the  manu- 
lacture  of  such  a  very  simple  article  as  a  pin. 

STEAM  AND  GAS   ENGINES. 

> 

With  this  machine,  my  notice  of  the  patents  under  the  class  of  metal- 
iurgy  closes,  and  I  proceed  to  some  slight  descriptions  of  the  more  inter- 
^sting  of  those  examined  under  the  class  of  steam  and  ffas  engines  In 
this  class,  27  patents  have  been  granted  during  the  present  year-  21 
weregrantedm  1851;  and  those  nouced  are,  as  in  the  other  classes,  drawn 
■lrom<he  records  of  either  year. 

Among  these  may  be  described  an  arrangement  of  the  flues  or  tubes  in 
steam  boilers.  In  it  the  flame  enters  a  flat  horizontal  flue,  and  passes 
Whence  down  through  tubes  into  another  flue,  directly  below  the  upper 
one,  and  from  thence  to  the  stack.  Each  of  these  tubes  is  surrounded 
by  water,  and  contains  within  it,  and  concentric  to  it,  another  tube  filled 
with  water,  which  is  in  connexion  with  the  water  space  above  the  crown 
sheet  of  the  upper  flue,  and  the  water  space  below  the  bottom  of  the 
lower  flue.  1  he  spaces  through  which  the  products  of  combustion  pass 
from  one  flat  flue  to  the  other,  are  annular.  A  great  amount  of  surface 
IS  thus  secured  in  a  comparatively  small  boiler. 

An  ingenious  and  strictly  practical  improvement  in  float  watergauires 
has  been  patented.  In  this  arrangement  a  chamber— usually  a  tube  of 
large  bore,  and  vertical  in  position-is  connected  by  branch  pipes  to  both 
the  st^m  and  water  spaces  of  the  boiler,  said  branches  being  respectively 
some  distance  above  and  below  the  usual  water  level.  This  metallic 
tube  IS  closed  at  top,  and  its  bottom,  below  the  lower  branch  connexion, 
IS  farmly  cemented  to  a  glass  tube,  extending  fkr  below  the  water  level^ 
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and  closed  at  its  lower  end.  The  upper  tube  has  within  it  a  float,  firom* 
which  descends  an  index-rod  into  the  glass  attachment.  This  index, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  circulation  in  the  glass  tube,  is  always  moving- 
in  water  comparatively  clear,  which  being  also,  by  virtue  of  its  position ^ 
comparatively  cool  and  unchanging  in  its  temperature,  has  no  tendency 
to  corrode  or  deposit  upon  the  glass,  or  to  fracture  the  same  through  sud- 
den changes  of  temperature.  The  index,  therefore,  is  always  visible, 
and  the  chances  of  disruption  of  the  apparatus  are  much  lessened  in  com- 
parison with  the  ordinary  glass  gauge. 

An  inee^ious  improvement  in  water  and  steam  gauges,  which  enables 
the  height  ofShe  water  to  be  indicated  at  any  distance  above  the  boiler,, 
while  the  samel^paratus  at  the  same  time  indicates  the  pressure  of  steam, 
has  also  been  protected  by  a  patent.  To  accomplish  this  object,  a  long! 
syphon-shaped  pipe  of  glass  at  its  bend,  and  some  distance  below  the 
same,  is  attached  by  one  leg  to  the  water  space  near  the  bottom  of  thfr 
boiler,  and  by  the  other  leg  to  a  pipe  proceeding  from  the  steam  chamber,, 
and  bending  slightly  downwards,  until,jt  meets  the  syphon  leg.  Both 
legs  are  filled  with  water  nearly  to  the  bend,  which,  with  a  few  inches 
of  pipe  on  each  side  thereof,  contains  air.  As  the  water  falls  in  the 
boiler,  the  water  in  the  first  named  leg  being  freed  from  a  certain  portion 
of  pressure  which  is  due  to  the  height  of  the  water  in  the  boiler,  and 
irrespective  of  the  pressure  of  the  steam,  falls  with  it,  and  the  water  in 
the  other  leg  rises,  the  nearly  horizontal  piece  of  connecting-pipe  before 
mentioned  being  kept  full  by  the  condensation  of  the  steam. 

The  difference  in  actual  height  of  a  mean  point  between  the  upper 
surfaces  of  the  two  columns  of  water  always  affords  a  conect  indication 
of  the  height  of  water  in  the  boiler.  Now  suppose  the  water  level  in 
the  boiler  to  remain  unchanged,  but  the  pressure  of  steam  to  increase, 
each  column  of  water  in  the  syphon  legs  will  then  rise  equally  and 
compress  the  air  between  their  upper  surfaces,  while  their  mean  height 
remains  unchanged.  The  actual  length  of  the  column  of  air  will 
diminish,  and  its  whole  length  from  water  to  water,  in  each  column, 
estimated  by  a  scale,  will  indicate  the  pressure  to  which  the  steam  in 
the  boiler  has  arrived.  Another  gauge  for  water  level  only  is  so  con- 
trived that  thistle vel  may  be  exhibited  at  any  point  above  or  away  from 
the  boiler.  This  gauge,  like  the  former,  depends  for  its  action  upon  the 
variable  effective  length  of  the  two  legs  of  a  syphon,  one  of  whose  ends 
is  connected  to  the  boiler  below  the  water  level,  and  the  other  is  attached 
to  a  short,  nearly  horizontal,  pipe  connected  with  the  steam  space,  and 
filled  constantly  by  the  condensation  of  steam  therein.  As  the  water 
rises  the  effective  length  of  the  first-named  leg  is  of  course  decreased, 
while  that  of  the  other  remains  constant.  Just  below  the  bend  of  the 
syphon  a  reservoir  of  mercury  is  introduced  into  the  tube,  in  such  man- 
ner that  the  surface  thereof  is  in  contact  with  the  water  in  the  parts  of 
the  tube,  both  above  and  below  it,  and  prevents  the  passage  of  water  from 
one  part  to  the  other.  This  m.ercury ,  therefore,  as  pressure  is  varied  on  one 
part  of  its  surface,  and  is  constant  on  the  rest,  rises  and  falls  in  the  rising 
pirt  of  the  syphon  above  it,  as  it  would  in  an  ordinary  barometer,  and  its 
surface  in  the  tube  correctly  indicates  at  all  times  the  height  of  water,, 
and  is  in  no  wise  effected  by  the  pressure  of  steam  in  the  boiler. 

Both  of  these  gauges  have  been  applied  in  practice,  and  the  latter  ia 
several  instances.    They  both  work  as  well  as  their  theory  would  indi- 
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cate.  The  former  indicates  correctly  the  height  of  water,  but  requires 
that  the  engineer  should  observe  two  surfaces,  and  take  their  mean.  Its 
indication  of  the  pressure  is  not  so  reliable  as  the  distance  between  the 
two  surfaces  of  water  in  either  leg  of  the  syphon,  and  varies  not  only  in 
proper  proportion  to  the  pressure,  but  to  the  temperature  also,  and  is 
further  affected  by  the  absorption  of  the  air  by  heai.  The  inventor  has, 
I  am  informed,  made  changes  which  obviate  the  difficulty  which  arises 
from  the  absorption,  and  has  materially  improved  not  only  the  efficacy 
but  the  compactness  of  the  apparatus.  In  the  last-described  gauge  the 
water  level  in  the  boiler  is  indicated  by  the  position  of  the  mercurial 
surfece  only,  and  can  be  read  at  a  glance.  It  is  said  to  be  perfectly 
accurate  in  its  indications,  and  has  been  employed  at  a  level  of  twenty 
feet  above  the  boiler,  and  there  tested  by  comparison  with  gauge  cocks 
and  glass  gauge- tubes  directly  attached  to  the  boiler. 

The  importance  of  either  of  these  instruments  appears  to  me  obvious, 
as  they  are  the  only  indicators,  excepting  the  common  float  with  a  rod 
attached,  which  indicate  above  the  level  of  the  boiler;  they  are  the  only 
contrivances  which  give  to  the  officers  or  engineers  of  a  steamer  a  check 
upon  the  firemen,  or  stokers,  without  the  necessity  of  visiting  the  fire- 
*^rooni.  They  may  be  located  in  the  spar-deck  of  steam-ships,  or  on  the 
hurricane  decks,  or  in  the  pilot's- house  of  river  boats. 

Another  instrument  of  the  same  class,  which  may  appropriately  be 
termed  an  outside  float,  consists  of  a  cylindrical  or  other  shaped  reser- 
voir, attached  to  the  boiler  by  means  of  two  spirally  coiled  or  worm 
pipes.  The  space  inside  the  reservoir  connects,  through  the  bore  of  the 
upper  worm,  with  the  steam  space,  and  through  the  interior  of  the  inner 
worm  with  the  water  in  the  boiler.  These  worms  act  as  springs,  and 
support  the  chamber  at  a  height  due  to  its  own  weight  and  that  of  the 
quantity  of  water  it  contains.  The  water  level  in  the  chamber  will  be 
the  same  as  the  water  level  in  the  boiler,  as  there  is  free  connexion  be- 
tween the  two.  As  the  water  falls  in  the  boiler  it  will  fall  in  the  cham- 
ber, which  will  then  contain  a  smaller  quantity,  and  be  reduced  in 
weight.  The  springs  will  now  lift  the  chamber  precisely  as  its  weight 
decreases,  or  if  its  weight  be  increased,  by  pumping  up  the  boiler,  will 
prmit  it  to  descend.  The  variations  in  the  level  of  the  chamber  thus 
indicate  inversely  the  fluctuations  of  the  water  level  in  the  boiler;  and  if. 
an  index  be  properiy  applied,  it  will,  in  connexion  with  a  dial,  exhibit 
the  precise  water  level  at  any  given  time. 

An  attachment  to  puppet  valves  has  been  patented,  which  derives  its 
motion  from  the  engine,  and  revolves,  through  a  small  angle,  each  valve 
while  down  on  its  seat  and  held  there  by  the  pressure  of  the  steam. 
The  valve  spindle  is,  of  necessity,  free  to  turn  in  the  lifter;  and  the  ap- 
paratus appears  to  obviate  a  difficulty  long  acknowledged  in  the  use  of 
this  species  of  valve,  which,  it  is  well  known,  are  not  steam  tight  when 
hot,  if  ground  into  their  seats  when  cool. 

A  valve  motion,  capable  of  producing  almost  infinitely  varied  move- 
ments and  stoppages  of  the  valves  of  engines,  has  been  patented,  and 
deserves  notice.  Upon  an  ordinary  eccentric,  but  outside  of  the  collar, 
in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  shaft,  are  cut  cog  teeth.  This  collar 
is  provided  with  the  ordinary  eccentric  rod,  which,  in  this  instance, js 
hollow;  and  on  that  rod  is  carried  a  small  shaft,  whose  axis  is  parallel 
to  the  main  shaft.  The  former  shaft  is  free  to  revolve,  and  carries  a 
small  cogwheel,  whose  teeth  are  in  gear  with  those  before  described. 
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This  shaft  also  supports  an  eccentric,  provided  with  a  collar  and  rod; 
the  latter  passing  through  the  hollow  in  the  main  eccentric  rod,  and  car- 
rying the  hook  which  takes  in  the  pin  of  the  rock-shaft  arm.  'Now  it 
is  clear  that  the  first  eccentric  will  give  to  its  rod  its  usual  motion,  and 
will  also,  by  means  of  the  cogs,  revolve  the  secondary  shaft,  which,  in 
its  turn,  moves  its  own  eccentric  and  rod.  This  latter  rod,  therefore, 
gives  off  a  compound  or  duplex  motion,  dependent  upon  the  varying 
throws  of  the  two  eccentrics,  and  their  relative  position  at  any  given 
time.  A  change  of  the  relative  diameters  of  the  two  cog-wheels  will 
enable  a  competent  mechanic  so  to  modify  the  differential  or  the  addi- 
tional motion  of  the  two  eccentrics,  as  communicated  to  the  single  sec- 
ondary eccentric  rod,  that  the  latter  may  move  almost  as  if  actuated  by 
a  cam  of  any  desired  form,  while,  at  the  same  time,  none  of  the  jars 
incident  to  that  contrivance  are  imposed  upon  the  machine. 

In  the  vertical  engine,  with  piston  rod  protruding  below  it,  which  is 
in  common  use  for  driving  propellers,  an  improvement  has  been  made 
by  so  shaping  and  arranging  the  pillars  which  support  the  cylinder  above 
the  bed- plate  that  they  constitute  the  air-pumps  and  the  condenser,  thus 
effecting  a  material  saving  in  space,  while  the  enlargement  of  the  pillars, 
to  adapt  them  to  their  new  use,  adds  to  the  firmness  of  the  engine. 

In  the  same  engine  is  exhibited  a  neat  arrangement  for  actuating  the 
cut-off  slide  of  one  of  the  cylinders,  the  valve  chests  being  set  back  to 
back,  by  a  connexion  from  the  slide-valve  cup  of  the  other  engine;  and 
the  inventors  have  also  so  arranged  a  supplementary  sliding  valve  in  the 
side  of  the  valve  itself,  that  the  engineer  clin,  by  means  of  it,  work  his 
engine  with  full  steam  throughout  the  stroke,  without  altering  in  any 
way  the  expansion  gear. 

An  ingenious  arrangement  of  the  marine  steam-engine  hats  been  pat- 
ented by  an  inventor  well  known  for  his  discoveries  in  this  special  field. 
In  this  engine  the  piston  rod  takes  hold  of  a  cross-head  lying  in  the 
plahe  passing  through  the  crank;  from  the  four  ends  of  this  cross  head, 
if  the  cylinder  be  vertical  and  beneath  the  shaft,  depend  straps,  which 
take  hold  of,  and  move  up  and  down,  a  ring  which  surrounds  the  cylinder. 
This  ring  is  governed  in  its  motion  by  guides,  and  has  surrounding  it 
another  ring,  connected  by  two  pivots,  lying  in  a  vertical  plane,  passing 
through  the  shaft.  To  points  90  degrees  from  these  pivots  on  the  outer 
ring  are  attached  the  two  ends  of  a  connecting  rod,  which  rises  on  each 
side  of  the  cylinder,  and  each  of  whose  parts  is  bent  toward  the  other, 
until  they  meet  and  are  united,  forming  the  stub  end,  which  receives  the 
brass  which  encircles  the  crank  pin.  This  rod,  as  it  is  caused  to  rise 
and  fall,  oscillates  with  its  ring  upon  the  pivots,  and  at  each  oscillation 
passes  into  the  split  cross-head  formerly  named. 

When  the  piston  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  the  cr.iss  head  almost 
touches  the  stuffing  box,  and  the  stub  end,  with  the  crank  pin  therein,  is 
nearly  in  contact  with  the  upper  side  of  the  cross-head.  The  engine, 
therefore,  takes  up  no  more  room  than  the  oscillator  with  a  long  stuffing 
box,  and  is  free  from  the  trunnion,  which  is  the  only  objectionable  feature 
in  the  latter  engine. 

The  air  engine,  which  is  now,  through  the  medium  of  the  periodical 
publications  of  the  day,  receiving  so  large  a  share  of  public  attention,  was 
patented  by  the  inventor  in  1851.  This  engine,  which  at  the  present 
time  is  in  the  course  of  the  most  magnificent  experiment  on  record,  does 
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not  depend  for  its  novelty  upon  any  point  new  in  itself  alone,  but  upon 
the  combination  of  features  which  have  hitherto  been  tried  in  various 
forms,  and  under  various  arrangements  and  combinations,  but  have  as 
yet  /ailed  m  meeting  the  requisites  of  regular,  continuous,  and  eflicient 
service.    The  subject  is  one  which  has  for  many  years  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  present  patentee  and  of  others,  who  have  lost  their  time 
expended  their  talents,  and  impoverished  their  fortunes,  in  the  pursuit  of 
that  desideratum  which  is  even  at  the  present  period  not  fully  attained 
References  to  the  published  exj)eriments  of  Stirling  and  others  will 
indicate  the  vast  amount  of  ingenuity  and  mechanical  skill  that  has  been 
«pphed  to  this  subject,  and  will  prove  pretty  conclusively  that  the  theory 
of  the  engine  is,  since  the  discovery  of  the  regenerator,  no  uncertain 
one,  and  that  practical  difficulties  are  all  that  remain  to  bo  surmounted. 
Drawings  and  descriptions  of  the  arrangement  and  construction  of  this 
engine  have  been  so  widely  diffused  that  a  reiteration  of  the  latter  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  former  would  amount  to  supererogation  ;  but  I  will 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not  have  perused  these  accounts,  notice 
briefly  the  points  of  principle  upon  which  the  engine  depends  for  its  action. 
Air,  when  heated  about  480  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  has 
Its  elastic  force  doubled :  if,  therefore,  air,  at  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
be  enclosed  and  heated  to  that  extent,  it  will  exert  a  pressure  upon  the 
vessel  in  which  it  is  enclosed  of  about  thirty  pounds  per  square  inch, 
or  would,  if  permitted  to  expand,  fill  at  its  initial  pressure  a  vessel  of 
double  the  size  that  it  occupied  before  it  was  heated.     Further,  if  hot 
air  be  permitted  to  pass  through  a  series  of  metallic  sieves,  it  will  give  to 
the  first  sieve  a  portion  of  its  heat;  to  the  next,  a  less  portion;  and  this  in 
succession  untU  it  leaves  the  last  sieve  and  enters  into  the  open  air. 
Jjiach  sieve  in  the  series  will,  therefore,  be  elevated  to  a  temperature  a 
little  below  that  of  the  sieve  which  precedes  it,  and  the  last  sieve  in  the 
senes,  if  their  number  and  area  be  properly  adjusted  to  the  temperature 
and  volume  of  the  hot  air,  will  remain  at  a  temperature  elevated  only  a 
few  degrees  above  that  of  the  external  air.    If  a  current  of  unhealed 
•atmospheric  air  be  now  passed  through  the  series  of  sieves  thus  hfeated 
m  the  reverse  direction,  it  will,  from  the  first  sieve,  take  up  a  certain 
jwrUon  of  heat;  from  the  next,  more;  and  so  through  the  series,  until  it 
leaves  the  last  raised  to  a  temperature  nearly  as  high  as  that  of  the 
charge  of  air  which  preceded  it  in  the  reverse  direction.     A  small  quantity 
u      u    ^^"^^'^  ffom  some  combustible  will  supply  the  deficiency,  and 
the  charge  will  thus  be  heated  by  caloric  chiefly  derived  from  the  former 
charge,  and  left  behind  it,  as  it  were,  in  the  regenerators,  on  iis  progress 
to  the  open  air.    Any  person  may  try  this  experiment  by  procuring  a 
small  quantity  of  fine  wire  gauze,  cutting  it  up  into  pieces  of  an  inch 
square,  or  thereabout,  and  piling  upon  each  other  some  twenty  thicknesses. 
Ljet  the  pile  be  now  enclosed  in  a  case  or  frame,  and  apply  the  whole  to 
tne  lips  in  such  manner  that  the  issuing  breath  may  pass  through  the 
senes.     After  breathing  a  few  times  through  the  pile,  the  operator  will 
discover,  especially  on  a  cold  day,  that  the  air  which  enters  his  lun«  is 
near  y  as  warm  as  that  which  has  left  them,  and  he  will  have  a  forcible 
Illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  heat  is  alternately  stored  and  given 
out  in  the  so-termed  caloric  engine,  and  will  be  able  to  appreciate  the 
nature  and  duues  of  that  part  of  the  apparatus  termed  the  regenerator. 
m  the  engine  as  applied  to  a  ship,  two  cylinders  of  the  same  length. 
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each  closed  at  one  end,  are  placed  vertically  with  their  open  ends  to- 
ward each  other,  the  transverse  section  of  one  of  these  cylinder  is  about 
double  that  of  the  other,  and  each  is  provided  with  a  piston,  each  piston 
being  connected  to  the  other  in  such  manner  that  as  one  moves  so  moves 
the  other,  in  the  same  direction  and  at  the  same  speed.  The  bottom  of 
the  lower  and  larger  cylinder  is  exposed  to  a  fire;  the  top  of  the  upper  is 
provided  with  valves  which  are  free  to  open  downwards,  and  a  pipe 
makes  a  free  communication  between  them;  the  regenerator  is  located 
in  this  pipe.  If  the  apparatus  be  made  air-tight,  the  pistons  placed  at 
half  stroke,  and  heat  applied,  the  air  will  begin  to  expana.  As  it  expands, 
it  presses  with  equal  force  per  square  inch  on  each  piston;  but  as  the 
lower  piston  has  the  greater  area,  it  will  overcome  the  other  and  rise, 
having,  beside,  capacity  for  lifting  a  certain  weight;  and  this  is  the  power 
of  the  engine.  As  the  pistons  move  upwards,  the  air  from  the  upper 
passes  through  the  pipe,  through  the  regenerator,  and  enters  the  lower 
cylinder,  where  it  receives  heat  from  the  heated  bottom  and  is  expanded. 
When  the  pistons  arriva  at  the  top  of  the  stroke,  a  valve  in  the  pipe  is 
opened  to  the  outer  air,  the  weight  of  the  pistons  causes  them  to  de- 
scend, the  heated  air  passes  from  the  lower  cylinder  through  the  regen- 
erator, heating  it,  and  through  the  valve  into  the  air;  while  cold  air 
enters  the  upper  cylinder  through  the  valves  in  its  top.  When  the  pistons 
arrive  at  the  bottom  of  their  stroke  the  valve  to  the  air  is  shut,  the  air 
in  the  bottom  of  the  large  cylinder  commences  to  expand,  the  pistons 
begin  to  rise,  the  charge  of  air  which  has  entered  the  upper  cylinder 
passes  through  the  pipe,  through  the  regenerator,  and  takes  up  the  heat 
in  it,  then  enters  the  lower  cylinder,  where  it  receives  its  last  and  suffi- 
cient addition  of  heat  from  the  heated  bottom.  A  succession  of  such 
alternations  of  the  pistons  giving  off  power  on  the  up  stroke,  and  per- 
forming nothing  on  the  down-stroke,  is  the  working  of  the  engine. 

In  the  caloric  ship  four  sets  of  cylinders  are  employed,  eight  in  all, 
and  the  power  derived  from  each  set  is  communicated,  by  means  of 
straps,  lever  beams,  and  connecting  rods,  to  a  single  crank  upon  the  main 
paddle  shaft. 

The  ship  has,  at  the  time  of  writing,  made  two  trial  trips,  of  some 
twenty  miles  each,  and  has  attained  a  moderate  speed.  A  trip  continued 
over  many  miles,  and  for  many  days  successively,  will,  if  successful, 
induce  universal  belief  in  the  capabilities  of  the  apparatus,  and  will 
verify  the  sanguine  predictions  of  the  inventor  and  owners,  who  will,  in 
any  event,  be  entitled  to  praise — the  one  for  ingenuity,  perseverance,  and 
mechanical  skill;  the  others,  for  faith  in  a  proved  theory,  and  for  a  confi- 
dence in  ultimate  success,  which  has  involved  immense  outlay  in  that 
which  is  as  yet  an  experiment. 

NAVIGATION. 

In  the  department  of  navigation  some  patents  have  been  granted  du- 
ring the  past  year;  these  embiace  among  them  all  the  usual  subdivisions, 
and,  as  in  other  classes,  there  has  been  no  particular  prominence  in  any 
one  branch,  no  special  subje2t  which  appears  to  have  attracted  more  than 
ordinary  attention.  Paddle  wheels  and  propellers  of  various  kinds  have, 
as  usual,  occupied  the  greatest  share  of  the  time  devoted  by  me  to  this 
class,  and  have  also,  as  usual,  served  as  the  basis  of  a  multitude  of  rejec- 
tions.   This  subject  has  been  so  thoroughly  explored  and  so  completely 
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thought  over, digested,  and  invented  upon,  that  those  unacquainted  with 
Its  history  are  continually  reinventimg  some  old  contrivance;  and  it  is 
surprising  that  we  are  so  well  provided  with  plans  for  paddle-wheels  and 
propellers  of  all  species,  while  we  are  so  little  acquainted  with  the  theory 
of  the  action  of  these  contrivances,  and  can  so  unsatisfactorily  account 
for  the  immense  loss  of  power  consequent  upon  their  employment. 

In  this  sub-class  I  intend  to  notice  only  one  invention,  which  wag 
patented  by  a  French  inventor,  whose  object  was  partially  to  remove  the 
resistance  to  the  progress  of  the  vessel  under  sail  only,  which  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  ordinary  screw  propeller.     This  plan  has  no  relation  to 
those  which  permit  of  alteration  of  the  pitch  or  admit  of  the  propellers 
being  hoisted  out  of  water,  and  is  somewhat  different  from  any  hith- 
erto essayed.    The  wings  of  this  propeller  are  arranged  in  pairs,  and  are      v 
each  of  no  greater  width  than  the  dead  wood  of  the  vessel  in  which  the 
propeller  is  located.    The  first  pair,  if  there  be  six  wings,  is  attached  to 
a  hollow  shaft;  the  second  pair  is  fastened  to  another  hollow  shaft,  con- 
centric with  and  inside  of  the  first-named  one;  and  the  third  pair  is  se- 
cured to  a  solid  shaft,  also  concentric  to  the  first  and  located  within  the 
second  hollow  shaft;  each  pair  lies  a  little  behind  the  former  in  the  direc- 
tion  of  the  length  of  the  vessel,  and  their  shafts  are  fitted  with  gearing 
and  clamps,  or  their  equivalents,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  various  pairs 
of  propellers  can  be  made  to  alter  their  angular  distance  with  respect  to 
each  other,  or  be  clamped  at  any  specified  relative  position.     This  gear- 
ing  is  within  the  vessel,  and  by  means  of  it  the  various  blades  are,  when 
the  propeller  is  to  be  used,  spread  around  the  wh«le  periphery  of  a  circle, 
so  that  each  acts  in  turn  and  in  the  same  position  as  in  an  ordinary  pro- 
peller, where  the  wings  have  no  motion  with  respect  to  each  other. 
When,  however,  the  propeller  is  no  longer  to  be  used,  and  sail  is  to  be 
employed,  then,  by  means  of  the  gearing,  the  blades  are  revolved  so  as  to 
fold  the  one  behind  the  other,  like  the  leaves  of  a  shut  fan,  and  the 
whole  set  are  turned  so  that  they  lie  in  the  line  of,  and  are  covered  by, 
the  dead  wood,  thus  offering  little  or  no  resistance  to  the  progress  of  the 
vessel.     The  engine  is  connected  t»  the  outer  shaft  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  drives  the  whole  of  the  shafts,  without  altering  their  angular  position 
with  respect  to  each  other;  the  motion  to  produce  this  latter  result  being 
entirely  independent  of  the  former. 

A  method  of  fitting  canal  boats  to  be  used  for  the  conveyance  of  coal, 
(kc,  appears  to  present  features  of  utility,  and  will  probably  lead  to  a  ^^ 

matenal  saving  in  the  discharge  of  cargoes  of  that  article.  Beams  are 
secured  along  the  inside  of  the  boat's  ceiling  for  its  whole  length,  from 
stem  to  stern,  forming  a  species  of  continuous  bracket  round  the  interior 
of  the  vessel,  at  a  distance  of  some  two  or  three  feet  from  the  bottom. 
Along  the  bottom  are  laid  rails,  upon  which  a  small  car  may  be  moved, 
and  immediately  over  the  car's  top,  from  beam  to  beam,  crosswi.^e  of  the 
boat,  are  laid  planks,  which  form  the  cargo  deck,  on  which  the  coal,  Aic.. 
are  loaded.  j^    y 

In  nhe  process  of  unloading,  one  plank  at  a  time  is  lifted  up  by  crow- 
bars, and  the  cargo  runs  by  degrees  into  the  car  underneath.  This  car, 
when  full,  is  run  along  the  track  until  free  of  the  floor  and  then  hoisted 
^T  ^w  °"^^®^  ^"^  emptied,  replaced,  run  back,  and  filled  again.  All 
shovelling  of  the  coal  is  saved  by  this  contrivance^  aad  it  will  probably  be 
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adopted  in  boats  which,  after  their  passage  through  canals,  discharge 
their  coal  for  further  transport  into  the  holds  of  sea-going  vessels. 

An  important  improvement  in  ships'  blocks  consists  in  a  new  method 
of  making  them,  without  the  use  of  a  cutting  engine  capable  of  pro- 
ducing irregular  forms,  and  yet  sufficiently  near  to  the  shape  which 
many  years'  use  has  so  fully  sanctioned.    Two  rings  of  wood  are  turned 
up  in  any  ordinary  lathe;  out  of  each  of  these  rings  a  strip,  passing 
through  the  centre,  is  cut,  leaving  two  portions  of  a  ring,  which,  when 
brought  together  on  their  chords,  form  a  sort  of  ellipe.     Between  their 
chords  is  inserted  edgewise  a  strip  of  metal,  which  carries  the  pin- 
socket,  and  at  its  upper  end  is  so  forged  as  to  constitute  one-half  the 
strap.     Bolts  attach  firmly  to  each  other,  and  to  the  metallic  strip,  the 
two  portions  of  rings  above  described ;  and  each  compound  forms  one 
side  of  the  shell  of  a  block.    The  block  is  cheap,  light,  and  strong,  and 
promises  to  be  at  least  equal  in  durability  to  the  one  now  in  ordinary  use. 
Another  simple  block  has  been  invented.     In  its  construction  two  flat 
disks,  with  grooved  peripheries,  are  turned  in  an  ordinary  lathe.     The 
sheave  is  placed  between  them,  and  its  pin  is  at  the  centre  of  the  disks 
which  constitute  the  cheeks.     Hoops  of  round  iron  are  now  forced  over 
the  cheeks  into  the  grooves;  these  hoops  enclose  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
block,  between  them  and  their  respective  disks,  a  small  piece  of  sheet 
metal,  which  extends  from  disk  to  disk,  separating  them  at  an  appro- 
priate distance.     On  the  upper  parts  of  the  hoops  is  forged  a  small  eye, 
through  which  passes  a  bolt  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  sheave.     This 
bolt  carries  between  the  eyes  a  sleeve  or  collar,  whose  length  is  just  the 
required  distance  between  the  cheeks;  and  on  it  is  forged  an  eye  or  hook, 
by  which  the  block  may  be  attached  where  required.     It  is  evident  that 
the  hoops  serve  the  purpose  of  the  usual  strap,  while  they  at  the  same 
time  prevent  the  cheeking  or  spliiting  of  the  cheeks,  and  guard  their 
edges  from  chafing. 

A  very  simple  improvement  in  ships'  davits  has  been  patented:  it 
consists  in  fitting  their  feet  with  a  simple  and  secure  species  of  joint, 
which  permits  of  their  being  lowered  and  stowed  against  the  bulwarks, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  can  be  replaced  with  ea!>e  and  certainty,  and 
without  any  liability  to  mistake  or  loss  of  time  from  fitting  disconnected 
parts.     By  this  arrangement  all  risk  of  breaking  the  davits  is  avoided. 

A  harpoon,  which  forces  the  point  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  whale 
as  he  draws  the  boat  after  him,  has  been  invented  and  patented.  In 
this  contrivance  the  flukes  are  hinged,  an  J  so  arranged  that  they  can  be 
latched  to  the  point,  or  can  slide  away  from  it.  The  whale  line  is 
forked  or  split,  and  each  part  thereof  is  rove  through  a  pulley  or  sheave 
attached  to  the  flukes,  and  is  thence  led  and  attached  to  the  socket  or 
stafi"  which  is  firmly  fixed  to  the  point. 

When  the  harpoon  is  thrown  and  enters  the  whale,  and  strain  is 
brought  upon  the  line,  the  flukes  spread  out  and  take  firm  hold  in  the 
blubber,  detaching  themselves  by  such  motion  from  the  point.  The  ^ 
pulleys,  or  sheaves  they  carry,  are  now  fixed  in  the  whale,  and  strain 
upon  the  line  passing  through  them  forces  the  shank  and  its  point  to 
slide  between  them,  penetrating  deeply  into  the  whale.  These  harpoons 
have  not  yet,  it  is  beheved,  been  employed  in  actual  service;  but  the 
simplicity  of  their  construction,  and  the  apparent  certainty  of  their  ac- 
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tion,  warrant  the  conclusion  that  a  single  practical  trial  wUl  establish 
their  uuhty,  and  bring  them  into  general  use. 

CIVIL  engineering;   fire-arms;   MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  classes  of  ciml  engineering  and  Jirearms,  which  haye  for  some 
time  past  been  under  my  charge,  were,  upon  the  appointment  of  addi- 
Uonal  examiners,  transferred  to  one  of  my  colleagues.  In  his  report 
will  be  found  notices  of  the  inventions  in  these  classes,  as  also  in  that  of 
general  miscellany,  which  was  transferred  at  the  same  time. 

In  these  classes,  therefore,  but  few  cases  have  been  acted  upon  bv  me 
and,  as  my  report  has  already  spread  to  a  somewhat  unusual  length' 
mention  will  be  made  of  two  cases  only:  the  one,  a  simple,  but  novel 
Idea,  which  requires  practice  only  to  ascertain  its  merits;  the  other,  a  ma. 
chine  whose  completion  has  demanded  lengthened  experiment,  sound 
knowledge  of  physical  principles,  and  no  small  share  of  tact  and  prac- 
tical  skill.     1  he  former  is  a  plan  for  making  a  species  of  artificial  con- 
glomerate for  paving  the  carriage  ways  of  crowded  cities.     Fragments  of 
some  species  of  stone  not  easily  afl-ected  by  heat  are  packed  into  an  iron 
or  sand  mould;  they  are  then  joined  each  to  each,  and  the  interstices 
between  them  are  filled  by  running  melted  iroh  into  the  mould.     It  an- 
pears  to  me  that  this  plan  may  remedy  the  slipperiness  of  iron  or  stone 
paving  blocks,  which  is  now  a  constant  source  of  annoyance,  and  that 
Its  cost  will  be  little,  if  any,  greater  than  that  of  square  stones.     The 
unequal  wear  of  the  two  materials  will  keep  the  surface  continually 
rough;  and  experience  will  determine  whether  the  stone  is  so  deteriorated 
by  the  heat  as  to  become  worthless,  or  whether  its  strength  is  so  unim- 
paired  that  the  whole  mass  will  constimte  a  useful  and  lasting  pavement 
The  other  invention  is  the  ice  machine,  which  has,  durinrthe  yeai 
1«6I,  received  so  much  notice  in  the  public  prints.     In  its  action  oom- 
moii  air  is  compressed  by  a  powerful  pump,  and  the  heat  it  jrives  off 
dunng  compression  is  taken  up  by  jets  of  water.     This  air  passes  thence 
into  a  receiver,  where  it  is  thoroughly  separated  from  the  water,  and  from 
the  receiver  enters  a  cylinder  provided  with  a  piston,  in  which  it  expands 
gradually      Its  expansive  force  is  utilized  by  the  agency  of  the  piston 
whose  rod  IS  connected  with  that  of  the  compressing  pump  in  such  man' 
ner  that  the  dilation  of  one  portion  of  the  air  aids  in  comprefsine  another 
portion  just  entered  into  the  machine.    As  the  air  expands  it  cools  or 
abstracts  caloric  from  a  supply  of  uncongealable  fluid  which  surrounds- 
the  dilation  cylinder,  and  also  enters  the  same  in  a  jet,  and  finally  es- 
capes  into  the  outer  air.    Thi.s  cold  fluid  then  circulates  around  the  pans 
containing  water  to  be  frozen,  extracts  the  heat  therefrom,  and.  when 
heated,  returns  again  to  be  cooled  in  the  dilation  cylinder.     The  water 
is  supplied  gradually  to  the  pans  and  is  frozen,  as  it  were,  in  strata  from 
the  bottom  upwards. 

An  experimental  machine,  on  a  large  scale,  has  been  constructed  and 
thoroughly  tested.  Bottles  of  sherry  have  been  frozen  therein,  and 
blocks  of  ice,  the  size  of  a  cubic  foot,  produced  where  the  thermometer  ia 
the  open  air  indicated  eighty-odd  degrees.  " 

Those  interested  are  firmly  convinced  that  a  ton  of  coal,  expended  in 
driving  a  steam  engine  to  communicate  power  to  the  machine,  will  pro- 

r^rL    Y^^^A   T  ?^  ''^  ^'  «"  ^^^'^«  P'^^^^tJ  *"d  their  recorded  ex- 
penments  and  calculations,  when  submitted  to  the  examination  of  scien- 
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tific  men,  have  induced  the  latter  fully  to  endorse  their  statements  and 
confirm  their  expectations. 

With  this  description  closes  my  report  for  the  year,  which  is  respect- 
fully submitted  by  your  obedient  servant, 

HENRY  B.  REN  WICK,  Examiner. 

Hon.  S.  H.  Hodges,  Camijiissioner  of  Patents. 


Sir;  In  compliance  with  your  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  sub- 
mit the  following  report  of  the  business  transacted  at  my  desk  during 
the  year  1852:  - 

The  number  of  applications  received  at  my  desk  during  the  year  is  409 
The  number  of  applications  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  year  1851 
,was    -        - 45 

Making,  in  all,  new  applications  to  be  acted  on  in  1852  -        -       ,-  454 
Deduct  from  this  sum  applications  transferred  to  other  examiners    -     11 

Leaves  applications  to  be  disposed  of  at  my  desk    -        -        -        -  443 
Of  these  there  were  remaining  at  the  close  of  the  year  -        -        -    79 

Which  makes  the  whole  number  of  new  applications  acted  on  in 
1852 , 364 


Besides  the  above  actions,  there  has  been,  with  the  increase  of  applica- 
tions, a  corresponding  increase  of  patent  attorneys;  and,  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence of  this,  arguments  for  claims  for  reconsiderations  of  old  rejected 
cases,  and  for  and  on  all  the  matters  that  may  be  involved  in  legal  and 
patent  business.  These  circumstances,  greatly  enhanced  by  the  growing 
importance  of  American  patents,  as  compared  with  patents  granted  in 
other  countries,  havd,  as  it  were,  by  reaction,  excited  a  new  energy  in 
all  the  patent  attorneys  and  inventors  to  get  claims  of  even  the  smallest 
points  of  invention,  and  have,  by  these  meaui?,  greatly  multiplied  the 
amount  of  correspondence  on  returned  cases,  as  compared  with  like  cases 
in  former  years.  There  is,  at  the  present  time,  scarcely  a  case  rejected 
that  does  not  come  up  for  additional  correspondence,  modified,  and  pre- 
sented anew,  changing,  in  one  way  or  another,  the  points  claimed,  so  as 
to  make  it  the  subject  of  some  two  or  more  extra  actions  on  the  part  of 
the  Office.  This  increase  of  correspondence,  technically  called  the  cur- 
rent business,  as  it  now  exists,  will  be  better  understood  from  an  exam- 
ple: The  number  of  decisions  on  new  applications  during  the  year  is 
364;  but  the  number  of  decisions  on  new  and  returned  applications,  in 
which  written  decisions  were  made,  is  900.  If  we  add  to  this  75  to  100 
verbal  hearings,  that  may  occupy,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Office, 
one-eighteenth  of  alLthe  time  ot  the  examiner  during  the  hours  of  busi- 
ness, we  shall  find,  as  an  average  of  the  work  done,  more  than  three 
distinct  laborious  actions  on  every  application  made  for  a  patent  at  my 
desk.  The  statement  here  given  as  the  result  of  my  own  actions  has 
nothing  pecuhar  in  it  as  applied  to  my  case.  It  is,  in  the  main,  the  ex- 
perience of  all  tlie  examiners.  If  it  should  happen,  however,  that  any 
one  acts  on  more  cases  this  year  than  usual,  it  shows,  as  a  matter  of 
certainty,  that  he  is  to  be  involved  next  year  in  a  projwnioiiably  increased 
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amount  of  actions  on  returned  applications.  Evenr  aDnhVation  th^t 
comes  before  the  Office  must  and  ^11  have,  sooneT^S  aS?oU/h 
and  laborious  examination,  provided  the  inventor  thinks  he  can  TaSv 
way  get  a  liatent;  and  he  will  prolong  correspondence  mf  h^h^«^ 
hausted  the  subject  or  till  he  is  i^ferrelto  t^e  r^med^of  a^^^^^^  ^lus* 
therefore,  time  and  labor  saved  to  make  the  investigation  thoS'at  fir^!' 
and  then  the  other  examinatfons  will  be  comparatively  l^rand  eLv  ' 
From  what  has  been  now  stated,  it  is  clearthat  the  number  of  deci 
fiions  made  at  my  desk  is  equal  to  three  a  day  throuehouuhe  year  or 
equal  to  one  every  two  hours.  "g"oui  me  year,  or 

Besides  the  increase  of  the  current  business  of  this  Office  relaUnir  to 
pendmg  apphcaUons  growing  out  of  causes  named,  there  ha^Jfsenfmm 
the  same  causes,  a  corresponding  increase  of  business  from  he  ^S 
made  to  have  patents  (about  to  expire)  extended.  It  is  not  uncommon 
for  an  extension  case  to  occupy  the  examiner  from  Jive  to  /STvs 
involving  an  amount  of  testimony  varying  from  300  to  3  000  m^  Tn 
sorne  cases  the  Commissioner  has  admiLd%  hearing  w^thSaSen^ 
but  generally  with  written  arguments.  In  some  Les  thrwhoriabor' 
has  been  thrown  upon  the  examiner,  and  in  others  he  has  onTv  shar^Tt 

Sere  haf  hT.r'"""'  ^^  "^  ^'i  T^?  '^^  examiner's  trei7occ"p^ed 
S  the  vear  Th^'Z'^'  at  my  desk  one  application  for  extensfon^dur- 
ing  tne  year.  Fhis  increase  of  current  business  in  the  Patent  Office  must 
as  a  matter  of  course,  continue  to  diminish  the  number  of  new  S 
that  a  given  examiner  can  take  up  in  a  given  time  TherP  i7«  v!r! 
percept  ble  difference  within  the  I J  three^or  four  years^n  he  ease^ 
difficulty  with  which  I  could  dispose  of  cases.  In  The  yeir  1^19  I  was 
fn '.^  '^'  Tf^a    ^'''  «^Pf.rience  in  the  rules  of  practice  than  I  now  have 

on  364'!n  1850  '  Vff''"H'"'  ^'^'j  f  Ti  -'-  to  myself  than  to  Ic[ 
on  db4  in  I8a2.  Although  some  of  the  differences  in  the  cases  referr^H 
to  may  possibly  arise  from  the  character  of  the  cases  beingTore  sS 
and  easy  to  act  on,  yet  the  chief  cause  of  the  difference^is^t  more 
cases  are  now  discussed  and  litigated  than  formerly.     Parties  are  Ten 

fit  of"!  IT  ^^T^'"'  'r'^^^^'  ^"^^^"^  '^'"^  to  be  such,  for  the  bene^ 
fit  of  a  mere  semblance  of  a  protectfon ;  nor  is  this  mania  for  American 

TiSt^ent  in/''"^':^^  '''  ^•^'"  ^^  ^^^  '"^°  consideration  the  fTctha^ 
a  patent  if  ,t  is  worth  anything,  when  pmperly  managed  is  worth,  and 
can  easily  be  sold  for,  from  ton  to  fifty  thousVnd  dollars^  These  remarks 
only  apply  to  patents  of  minor  or  ordinary  value.  They  do  not  include 
such  as  the  telegraph,  the  planing  machine,  and  the  Indil rubber  pa^en^ 

^strmTmeal^^^^  -'''    ^  ''-  ^^  ^^  ^^«  ^-  kin^S 

toot  ^^"Lh^I^'!?!^  ^  ^l^""^  ^8'  ^  ^^'^^^  improvement  in  straw-cutters, 
If  Piohr  ?l^'^  ""^'^r  '^"^^"^^  the  western  States,  and,  after  a  tou^ 
tu&nT''f'\u''''"''^  with  forty  thousand  dollar's  in  'cash  or  its 
equivalent.     Another  inventor  obtained  an  extension  of  a  patent  for  a 

fifteen  mo^th^T^  '"^  t""  ^™^">  ^"^  ^^^  it,  in  the  course  of  atm 
hlteen  months,  for  sixty  thousand  dollars.  A  third  obtained  a  oatentfor 
a  pnnter's  ink,  and  refused  fifty  thousand  dollars,  andTially  sold  U  for 
about  sixty  thousand.  These  are  ordinary  cases  of  minor  ^vendon  or  al 
least  embracing  no  very  considerable  inventive  powers,  and  of  wh  ch'hun 

most^^^fil'^:"  ^  r^'^"^  ?^^^  '"'^y  y'^'-    E^Penence  sLws  hat  the 
most  profitable  patents  are  those  which  contain  very  litde  real  invention 
and  are  to  a  superficial  observer  of  litUe  value.    These  by  mull^^S^^^^^ 
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cause  numbers  to  make  up  for  the  smallness  of  the  profit  in  the  indiridual 
case.  The  protection  in  manufacture  of  the  article  in  one  particular  way, 
even  without  any  invention  from  which  to  derive  advantage,  is  enough 
to  secure  in  many  cases  a  little  fortune,  provided  it  only  have  the  sem- 
blance of  invention  and  be  sanctioned  by  the  name  of  a  patent.  It  can 
then  be  sold  for  moiiey,  and  the  inventor,  with  cash  in  hand,  escapes  all 
after  responsibility.  It  is  the  resistance  of  such  claims  as  these  on  the 
part  of  the  Patent  Office  (which  may  form  the  basis  of  a  fraudulent 
transaction)  that  constitutes  no  small  part  of  the  current  business  on  cases 
rejected  and  returned  for  reconsideration.  This  branch  of  the  current 
business  of  the  Office  will  increase  rather  than  diminish;  so  that  it  will 
constantly  require  a  greater  and  greater  force  to  dispose  of  the  same 
number  of  cases,  unless  the  method  of  litigating  claims  be  so  modified 
as  to  cut  short  the  correspondence,  which  is  hardly  to  be  expected. 

There  is  another  subject  which  I  desire  to  present  to  your  notice  before 
entering  upon  the  details  of  the  report.  It  is  the  necessity  of  providing 
the  chemical  laboratory  and  apparatus,  for  which  the  late  Commissioner 
asked  an  appropriation  of  $S00  in  his  last  Annual  Report.  It  was  thought 
by  him  that  an  express  appropriation  by  Congress  was  necessary  for  the 
purpose;  but  I  am  happy  to  learn  that  you  construe  the  14th  section  of 
the  act  approved  March  3,  1837,  relative  to  the  Commissioner's  powers  in 
using  the  Patent  ftind,  differently  from  the  construction  of  your  prede- 
cessor. 

I  therefore  take  the  liberty  to  state,  somewhat  in  detail,  the  necessity, 
the  provision  by  law,  and  the^anner  in  which  it  has  been  partly  carried 
out. 

It  is  required,  as  set  forth  in  the  6th  section  of  the  act  of  1836,  that 
every  applicant  for  a  chemical  patent  shall  accompany  his  application 
with  '*  specimens  of  ingredients^  and  of  the  cvmposition  of  matter,  suf- 
Jicient  in  quantity  for  the  purpose  of  experi/nent.^*  But  no  provision  was 
ever  made  to  carry  out  the  designs  of  the  act,  by  furnishing  a  suitable 
place  for  a  laboratory,  or  apparatus,  or  tests  to  experiment  with;  for  the 
want  of  which  patents  have  been  granted  that  would  have  been  refused, 
and  others  have  been  refused  that  would  probably  have  been  granted,  if  the 
Office  had  possessed  the  means  of  deciaing  by  the  experimentum  crucis. 

At  the  time  of  my  appointment  as  principal  examiner,  in  1848,  I  took 
charge  of  the  chemical  applications ;  and  as  I  was  not  provided  with  any 
means  by  the  Office,  and  was  unwilling  to  allow  that  cases  requiring  to 
be  verified  by  experiment  should  be  allowed  to  escape  untested,  I  went 
to  the  expense  of  more  than  $500,  to  procure  such  apparatus  and  fixtures 
at  my  own  residence  as  would  enable  me  to  test  such  cases  as  required 
it.  It  is  but  justice  to  say  4hat  I  have  rendered  the  Patent  Office  essen- 
tial service  by  means  of  this  apparatus,  by  conecting  mistakes  and  errors 
of  various  kinds.  But  in  domg  the  Office  this  service,  I  have  been 
obliged  to  encounter  difficulties.  I  was  compelled  to  remove  the  speci- 
mens to  private  apartments  away  from  the  Patent  Office,  incurring  the 
danger  ©f  misplacing  and  loss;  and  was,  moreover,  compelled  to  perform 
all  of  my  experiments  mornings  and  evenings,  when  I  needed  the  time 
for  exercise  and  relaxation.  I  now  feel  that  my  health  has  been  consid- 
erably affected  by  the  number  of  extra  hours  I  felt  myself  obligated  to 
give  to  the  laboratory,  in  order  fully  to  discharge  my  duties  to  the  Office. 
The  experiments  are  often  indispensable,  and  the  want  of  room,  which 
has  been  hitherto  a  prominent  objection;  cannot  be  so  any  longer;  and  I 
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trust,  therefore,  that  you  will  feel  warranted  in  makina  th-  «r.«w^r»«•  ♦• 
of  the  amount  namJ  in  the  recommenSnT  &^^ 
decessor,  for  apparatus  and  materials  for  furnishing  a  StoJ^ChiJTT' 
propose  to  occupy  also  in  nart  for  my  other  dutJIs  in  the  Offi^^^^'^do 

^^J^^f  TP'"'''^  ^'  '^'  ^^^  ^^P«"«««  of  some^hat^re  than 
$500,  and  for  the  extra  hours  that  I  have  devoted  to  the  busLTss^f  th« 

ZT.tt:^;!^^''''' ''' '''' '  ™^^  ^  -"--*  ^--  thrn^ssty^jr 

dra^irur.,?^^^^^^^ 

rS;rT'^=  ^'^'  ''  giviugWial  descriptioLTf  what  the  exarne" 
tKr^.  !    ''  """''  interesting  and  important  inventions,  commenTne  at 
the  same  time  upon  their  peculiarities  or  excellencies.     This  Sod^of 
reporting  was  commenced  in  l839-'40,  and,  with  the  exceDdonf  T  R^? 
has  been  continued  up  to  the  present  time  «cepaon  of  18d1, 

As  a  bill  is  now  before  Congress  looking  to  an  improved  method  nf  «. 
^wo7  Pf  r^.  inventions,  f  prop3se  to%eport  tK^miSiTpatenL 
few  of  which  admit  of  drawings  or  model— by  a  senen]  dT^Sl^ 
definition  of  each  case,  so  far  5  it  can  be  done,  an^d  ?ea^l  om  ZZn'/ 

emSl/cS::;-^^ 

p^cat.ons  of  household  furni^ire,  (a  class  actld  oT  V  me  thre^laS 

Cheml7r^°^'.""'"?''  '^.  ^^^'^^'^^'^^  ^'  "^Y  desk  passed  for  issue  is- 

Household  furniture      -        .        .'     • "  "        "        "        "        "    ^ 

Harvesters     -        .        .  '        '        '        '        '      ^ 

Ploughs        -        .        .        .        '_        [  [        '        '        -        '      ^ 

Cultivators \  \        '        '        '        '    '^^ 

Seed-planters         -        .        .        -.  \       '        '       '        *1^ 

Hakes [        [ ^ 

Threshers  and  separafors  of  grain  --•"*"'      q 

Hulling  and  smut  machines '        '        "    ,? 

Winnowers  -•-...,  '--lu, 

Com-shellers         -        -        -.'.  "        *        '        "        '3 

Straw-cutters         -        -        -        I        I ^ 

Beehives       -        -        -        .        I       I  ,        '        '        '        '      ^ 

Miscellaneous  of  agriculture  -       '       '.  [       [       I       '       '      q 


The  whole  number  of  rejections  during  the  same  time  is  '     -       .~^ 

ihl^^^i^^t^L^^T^^^  '^^  number  of  chemical  applicati^ 
inc^inlT.rr^rJ^V^  former  years,  that  this  class  of  inventions  is 
tho!!  ?  •  ''  proportionally,  than  most  other  classes.  The  fiicl  that 
n?s  rJe'i^'trmTh  ^"^^jy?-'  ^P-«ented  by  either  model  or  draw! 
o£e  In^lfc  ''^  "'''''  ^.•®""^'  *°d  ^^^"««'  applications  before  the 
Office.    In|JU^es  an  exammer,  if  he  does  his  duty,  must  know  aU 
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that  has  been  done  on  the  subject  examined.  But  in  this  case  there  is 
DO  representation  to  guide  the  eye  in  the  class  he  is  examining,  and  he 
must  get  the  naked  facts  by  reading  or  experiment,  and  generally  by 
both.  Not  unfrequently  is  he  called  upon  to  verify  alleged  or  assumed 
&ct8  by  laborious  and  sometimes  difficult  experiments.  I  have  occasion- 
ally been  compelled  to  read  more  than  a  hundred  foreign  patents  to  de- 
cide a  single  application,  and  in  other  cases  to  continue  series  of  experi- 
ments for  several  weeks  in  succession  to  decide  a  single  point.  On 
both  of  these  accounts,  I  most  earnestly  ask  to  be  relieved  of  a  part  of 
my  agricultural  applications,  that  I  may  be  enabled  to  give  that  attention 
to  the  chemical  applications  which  their  rapidly-increasing  numbers  and 
importance  demana. 

CHEMICAL   PATENTS. 

1 .  Concentrated  Beer  Material — consisting  of  the  solidifiable  matters  of 
malted  liquors,  cautiously  reduced  to  the  solid  state,  to  render  them  por- 
table for  re-solution,  as  needed. 

2.  Gas  Meter  and  Regulator — designed  to  regulate  the  quantity  burnt 
in  a  iHrge  establishment.  It  is  designed  to  be  used  as  an  extra  meter  to 
be  attached  to  a  hotel  or  factory,  6cc.,  to  prove  or  correct  the  Company's 
meter,  and  also  to  control  and  regulate  the  pressure  at  the  burners.  The 
amount  of  ^  passing  a  given  opening  of  the  stop-cock,  and  at  a  given 
pressure,  being  first  learned  by  experiment,  the  clock-work  is  wound  up, 
and  the  meter  set  at  work. 

3, 4,  and  5.  Gas  Regulator.  — Three  patents  have  been  granted  for  three 
seversd  modifications  of  this  instrument.  The  instrument  consists  of  an 
enlarged  chamber  in  the  service  pipe,  where  it  enters  the  consumer's 
building,  and  is  generally  placed  near  the  Gas  Company's  meter.  Each 
of  the  modified  regulators  is  designed  merely  to  equalize  the  size  of  the 
flame,  while  the  number  of  burners  is  varied.  This  enlarged  chamber 
in  the  pipe  has  a  valve,  which  controls  the  amount  of  gas  going  to  the 
burners,  and  thus  divides  the  chamber  into  two  compartments — one  being 
on  the  side  towards  the  street  main,  and  the  other  on  the  side  towards 
the  burners.  The  valve  is  at  one  end  of  a  small  scale  beam  or  lever, 
and  counterpoised  at  the  other  by  an  inverted  cup  in  a  vessel  of  mercury. 
It  is  easily  seen  that  if  we  vary  the  pressure  on  the  external  surface  of 
the  inverted  cup  or  on  the  internal  surface,  we  increase  or  diminish  the 
opening  of  the  valve,  and  thus  admit  more  or  less  gas.  In  the  first  of 
these  devices  patented,  the  internal  part  of  the  inverted  cup  cooununi- 
cates  with  the  side  or  compartment  of  the  chamber  towards  the  burners; 
in  the  second,  it  communicates  with  that  towards  the  street  main:  and  in 
the  third,  the  construction  is  such  that  it  communicates  with  both  at  the 
same  time,  and  thus  modifies  and  controls  the  amount  of  gas  rsceived 
through  the  valve  in  three  several  ways. 

6.  Gas  Meter. — This  is  a  slight  modification  of  the  ordinary  wet 
fiieter.  The  design  of  the  improvement  is  to  preserve  a  continuous  level 
of  the  liquid  in  the  vessel.  This  is  accomplished  by  having  a  separata 
chamber  in  the  lower  port  of  the  meter,  to  receive  the  overflow  from  the 
main  body  of  the  meter,  and  this  chamber  is  connected  with  the  external 
air  by  a  syphon  which  discharges  the  liquid  outside. 

7  Exwmvt  Compound/or  blasting  Hocks;  which  is  a  mixture  of  five 
ports  by  weight  of  chlorate  of  potash,  two  parts  of  red  sulphuret  of 
earenic,  and  one  part  of  ferrocyanuret  of  potassium. 
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8.  Bag.Screen  Receiver /or  tke  manufacture  of  Zinc  Whii*     Tn,-    •  • 
of  the  invenUon  consists  in  the  combination  ^tKlk         Whute—The  gist 

ng  apparatus.  The  effect  of  thrsT^Ln/whr^  thl^LT^V  ^'r* 

is  to  prevent  a  rush  of  air  to  anv  one  t^rt  of  tha  I!  T^?^*"  chamber, 
the  filling  up  of  its  meshes,  aLalsT^heeta^^of'  '''"'  r^!"' 
amount  of  the  fine  powder  through  th^  screen     ^  '^  '"^  considerable 

letftLt^^fd^^^'^"^  ''''^''^^^^  sedL^n?,rrarth^^^^^^ 

inv^'nti^"::{^r;f  th^i^fiol^  rr^  ^---^^^e 

and  carbon,  to  the  sulphurerofbah^^^^^  ^^  heat 

dissolving  it  in  wale  fby  fcurren  o? c^^^^^^^  '"  ^"'"'  ^^^ 

.ulphur  ifberated  in  the^mVuS^e^T  u^p  ^^^^^  ^^ 

11.  Manufacture  of  Pamm^s,  n:i  k    J}. ''."."'^  "^^"'Pnunc  acid. 

retort  IS  only  at  a  very  low  red  heat  fZilhV^T  ""'  P">'=«^  *e 
worm  kept  at  55°  Fahrenhpif  .~  I'  ,,"'*  P"^""".  received  into  a 
<iuantity  of  pa^ne  „ir  The  iTn.fir*"^''"'"'*''' "'  8«  and  a  large 
acid  and  sodV^ul^Mion  »„J^h  ''"'l'"!.'  "■  P""^*"'  ^y  aulphuSc 
izeiby  chalk,  and  fiTaUy  se.Ued  *'"  '^^"^  "*  '*'<"  '^^  -««»•- 

««ndsS^Z,^t?t^„7^r1"'"'  ^-'-'f  of  -e^e^l  twisted 

e  Jed  ^Tn.^7ZVi^z^^r::?izx'z:i'of''z"'  r 

or  any  other  substance  '      P'*^  °^  ^<^^  metal, 

ing  of  a'^l^rfo'^in^tr  il^^^i^Tt  ^''^  ^-.— ""«• 
mash.     The  air  is  forced  Ihromrh.h.,  •**  "'^^  """ «»  «»'  *. 

agitaUng  rak^  TW  arl  madehl^f  ^^  f '•?'  "'""h  "on'timte  the  ■ 
tfie  mash  with  stearXwMdsa&'°i''\*"' '?''»"«'  «"  heating 
cool  the  same  liquid     '"*"'""'  *" '»  *>«=•<)  through  the  same  pipes  tS» 

which  wort  enters  the  "hallow  ™n./  ^'  *"  '»=•'"'•«  the  wort, 
P«»««",  and,  after  Xin*  th,^V".h  "^kT  °"  P"'  ''^«  "^  *e  ,p'. 
el«llow  pans' and  rSf  ^^ttl  Th"'*.-""  "f.  »««"<'"«»  °f 
which  it  entered-  while  w'lf^.T  T  "  ""  "***  0PP0''<e  *>  that  at 
the  case  on  that  id?.  Vh'ch  t^e  wortuV  T^"^  '?'<'  '^'«  •»'« 
opp<mu,  direction,  is  diTh^idori.,"?''"?^' '".''•?""'''«  »  «te 
The  wort  and  the  cMlinVh!^?        '""'  »"!«  where  the  wort  entered 
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rosin,  with  water  sufficient  to  make  the  whole  into  a  stiff  mortar  or 
paste,  for  a  water-proof  cement. 

18.  Factitious  Oil. — Consisting  in  a  mixture  of  spirits  of  turpentine, 
9  gallons;  benzole,  1  gallon;  carbonate  of  potash,  6  ounces;  glycerine, 
2  pounds;  and  to  every  gallon  of  this  mixture  add  19  gallons  of  whale 
oil;  designed  for  lubricating  purposes. 

19.  Condensing  Apparatus  for  an  Alcohol  Still. — This  device  consists 
of  a  two-storied  worm  tub,  and  a  valve  opening  between  them,  to  control 
the  heated  water  and  keep  it  in  the  upper  tub  till  the  temperature 
reaches  a  certain  point,  when  the  heat  will  bend  a  spring  and  oi)en  the- 
valve,  and  allow  cold  water  to  ascend  through  the  same. 

20.  An  arrangement  to  work  two  Stills  with  one  Condenser. — The  in- 
vention is  confined  to  minor  points,  that  need  not  be  described. 

21.  Retorts  for  Chemical  FiiTnaces.—^h\%  apparatus  cannot  be  easily- 
described  without  a  drawing.  It  consists  of  a  long  range  or  bed  of  re- 
torts and  a  specific  arrangement  of  flues  from  other  furnaces. 

22.  Treating  Gutla  Percha  preparatory  to  Vulcanizing  it . — The  ma- 
terial, properly  cleansed  and  prepared,  is  heated  to  285°  or  to  430°  Fah- 
renheit. The  inventor  disclaims  vulcanizing  except  when  in  combina- 
tion  with  the  preliminary  treatment.  r 

23.  India  Rubber  Cotton  Bat  Cloth. — The  invention  is  mainly  con- 
fined to  specific  mechanical  devices  for  making  a  rubber  or  percha  bat 
texture  pervious  to  air,  but  nearly  impervious  to  water,  by  covering  the 
pressure  rollers  with  an  elastic  thickness  of  felt,  flannel,  or  its  equivalent, 
or  running  the  felt  over  the  rollers  in  the  form  of  an  endless  apron,  that 
receives  the  bat  spread  over  its  surface,  and  the  plastic  prepared  gum  to 
be  forced  into  the  pores  of  the  bat,  by  means  of  the  elastic  be4  offlannel 
or  felt  underneath  it.  When  this  compound  bat  has  been  run  through 
the  rollers,  it  becomes  a  porous,  nearly  water-proof,  but  not  air-proof, 
texture,  very  valuable  for  many  purposes. 

24.  Process  of  preparing  Oakum. — The  inventor  treats  junk  with 
water  at  a  temperature  of  75°  to  1(0°  Fahrenheit,  and  containing  one  to 
three  per  cent,  of  any  mineral  acid,  for  half  an  hour  or  an  hour.  The 
inventor  generally  uses  sulphuric  acid.  By  these  means  the  fibres  are 
more  easily  separated  from  each  other,  and  the  labor  of  picking  very 
much  &cilitatea. 

26.  Construction  of  a  Soap-boiling  Apparatus. — Consisting  in  the 
agitating  pins  extendmg  do^  to  near  the  bottom  of  the  kettle,  and 
rotating  by  machinery,  in  combination  with  steam-heating  tubes  project- 
ing vertically  through  the  soap  from  the  bottom  jacket,  and  serving  to 
heat  the  same,  while  the  pins  perform  the  agitation.  It  is  this  anange- 
meat  of  heating-tubes  and  agitators  that  is  claimed. 

26.  Process  of  preparing  Archil. — This  is  a  coloring  matter  from  the 
lichen  rocellus,  obtained  by  treating  it  in  a  particular  manner  by  means 
of  urine,  ammonia,  and  clear  saturated  lime-water^  in  the  manner  set 
forth  in  the  specification. 

27.  Factitiotf.s  Marble. — The  invention  consists  in  mixing  with  a 
cement  of  earthy  matters,  as  plaster  of  Paris,  flock  of  colored  fibrous 
matter,  as  silk,  wool,  cotton,  <fcc.,  so  that  the  fibres  shall  indicate  veins, 
giving  it  a  veined  or  marbled  appearance.  The  composition  used  in  this 
case  is  a  mixture  of  rosin,  4  parts;  wax,  1  part;  glue,  6  parts;  alum,  4 
parts.  , 


28.  Sugar  Manufacturing  Apparatus.— The  invention  is  chiefly  con- 
fined  to  minor  points,  in  the  construction  of  the  evaporator,  that  could 
not  be  described  without  a  sketch. 

29.  Sugar  Evaporating  Af^atus —The  principal  featare  in  the  in- 
vention  is  confined  to  the  device  for  removing  the  froth.  It  consists  in 
what  is  called  a  5cwwmin^  wheel,  which,  by  a  peculiar  arrangement  of 
the  floats,  canies  away  the  scum  as  fast  as  it  makes. 

30.  Sugar  Evaporating  Apoaratus.— This  is  the  product  of  the  same 
inventor  as  that  last  described  or  referred  to,  and  embraces  two  promi- 
nent features.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a  long  range  of  evaporators, 
with  the  fire  at  one  extremity  and  the  chimney  at  the  other— the  flue 
running  from  end  to  end.  One  of  the  two  features  here  referred  to  is  a 
pculiarly  constructed  wire-gauze  wing,  arranged  to  vibrate  on  a  hinge 
joint  in  the  last  evaporator  next  to  the  fire,  so  as  to  prevent  forming  bub- 
bles,  and  moved  by  machinery.  The  other  feature  referred  to  is  found 
m  the  evaporator  nearest  the  chimney,  and  consists  of  an  arrangement  of 
-a  floating  buoy  stop  cock  for  self-supply  of  cane  juice,  and  a  trough  ar- 
ranged across  the  evaporator  to  receive  the  scum  that  is  floated  towards 
It  by  the  current  created  in  the  liquid. 

^  31.  Process  of  manufacturing  Soda  i4sA.— This  consists  in  the  mak- 
ing of  the  ''blackball  by  means  of  sulphate  of  soda  and  carbon,  with- 
out  using  lime,  in  the  reverberatory  furnace,  and  then  decomposing  the 
aqueous  solution  of  the  product  by  forcing  carbonic  acid  through  the 
same,  boiling  to  dryness,  and  exposing  the  resulting  mono-hydraied  car- 
bonate of  soda  to  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid,  by  which  it  is  con- 
verted to  the  bicarbonate  of  soda,  retaining  the  same  amount  of  water  of 
crystallization  as  it  had  of  constitution  in  the  first  instance,  so  that  there 
IS  the  same  amount  of  water  in  the  evaporated  product  as  is  necessary  to 
convert  this  salt  into  the  bicarbonate  of  soda. 

32.  Benzole  Compound  Burning  Fluid.— This  is  the  material  that 
has  been  often  noticed  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  under  the  name  of 
the  Benzole  light. 

The  invention  consists  in  mixing  two  measures  of  alcohol  and  one 
measure  of  benzole,  and  adding  about  one  measure  of  water,  which,  on 
the  mixture  being  made,  is  violently  agitated;  and  while  the  particles  are 
thus  mechanically  separated  from  each  other,  sponges,  placed  in  a  suita- 
ble vessel,  are  charged  with  the  mixhire;  and  air  being  then  forced 
through  the  sponges  and  out  at  the  burner  jet,  will  carry  along  enough 
of  the  vapors  of  the  combustible  compound  to  take  fire  and  burn  with  a 
bright  flame  on  the  application  of  a  lighted  taper. 

33.  Soap  Compound.— Consisting  of  the  ordinary  ingredients  of  soap, 
in  which  are  mixed  kaolin  and  ammonia,  or  carbonate  of  ammonia;  the 
gist  of  the  invention  being  confined  to  the  use  of  the  ammonia  held  to 
the  compound  by  means  of  the  attraction  of  the  kaolin,  as  pointed  out 
by  L.iebig  m  his  work  on  Organic  Chemistry,  as  reported  to  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

34.  Process  of  working  Oas  Retorts.— Consisting  in  charging  coal- 
^!^^'^  *^®  ^"*®  '^®  coal-gas  begins  to  deteriorate,  with  the  con- 
densed  overflow  of  gas  tar,  or  other  similar  matters,  as  asphaltum,  bitu- 
men,  or  oleaginous  matter,  which  will  resupply  the  coked  coal  therein 
with  the  needed  bituminous  matter,  as  contained  originally  in  the  coal 
with  which  the  retorts  were  first  charged. 
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36.  Packing  Butter  in  a  weak  solution  of  Iodide  of  Potassium.— The 
article  is  put  into  tin  canisters  and  surrounded  with  a  film  of  solution  or 
the  salt  in  water  in  the  proportion  of  a  drachm  to  the  half  pint  of  water. 

36.  Reducing  Gold  Mineral  by  a  certain  FluXy  and  stirring  the  same 
with  an  iron  rake.— The  inventor  fluxes  gold  quartz  with  silicious,  cal- 
careour,  and  aluminous  materials;  the  metal  falls  to  the  bottom  by  gravity- 
the  flux  and  metal  are  drawn  off  by  themselves.  When  the  metal  does 
not  deposite  well,  it  is  stirred  with  iron  rakes,  and  to  these  the  metal  ad- 
heres. 

37.  Mixing  Paints  in  a  Watery  Solution.— This  device  consists  in 
mixing  paints  with  a  watery  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  the  inventor 
alleging  that  the  paint  so  prepared  spreads  better  under  the  brush,  and 
dries  harder,  and  can  be  laid  on  thinner,  so  as  to  cover  a  much  greater 
sur&ce. 

38.  Preserving  India  Rubber  in  the  liquid  state.— This  is  effected  by 
allowing  the  juice  to  flow  from  the  tree  into  a  vessel  partly  filled  with  a 
pure  solution  of  common  salt. 

39.  Process  of  manufacturing  Sulphuric  Add— The  inventor  concen- 
trates the  acid  in  leaden  vessels,  and  below  the  boiling  point  of  the 
strong  acid.  Besides  this  the  inventor  uses  a  very  long  condensing  pipe, 
some  eighty  feet  in  length,  to  condense  the  gases,  and  finally  discharges 
its  contents  into  the  discharge  cistern,  where  an  agitator  aids  in  absorb- 
ing  most  of  the  gases. 

40.  Composition  Enamel  free  from  Tin  and  Lead.— The  invention 
consists  HI  the  use  of  a  glass  iiaving  neither  lead  nor  tin  in  its  composition, 
but  containing  a  certain  amount  of  lime,  or  its  sulphate,  namely:  of  the 
glass,  one  part;  lime,  or  sulphate,  one-fourth;  common  salt,  one-eighth. 
Now  thoroughly  pulverize  and  grind  together  with  suflicient  water  to 
make  it  into  a  cream  consistence,  and  paint  it  on  the  ware  with  a  brush, 
and  afterwards  expose  it  to  the  heat  in  the  enameler's  oven,  or  furnace, 
in  the  usual  way. 

41.  Coating  Iron  with  Copper.— The  metal  is  first  cleaned  in  the  or- 
dinary manner  with  dilute  sulohuric  acid,  and  with  some  of  the  acid  on 
it  left  exposed  a  few  days,  to  let  it  corrode  and  rust,  in  order  to  form  a 
rough  surface;  it  is  then  brushed  over  with  solution  of  sal  ammoniac 
and  immersed  in  a  bath  of  zinc;  then  into  a  bath  of  copper,  and  held 
there  till  it  ceases  hissing;  then  withdrawn  and  cooled  to  a  cherry  red, 
when  it  is  found  coated  with  copper.  If  we  want  a  thicker  coat,  it  is 
then  dipped  again  in  the  sal  ammoniac  while  at  a  cherry-red  heat,  and 
then  in  the  zinc,  and  in  the  copper,  as  before,  till  the  thickness  of  cop- 
per is  attained. 

42.  Gas  Retort  and  Condensing  Tubes  cooled  by  i4tr.— This  inven- 
tion can  only  be  given  approximately,  except  with  the  aid  of  a  drawing. 
It  consists  of  a  vertical  cylindrical  retort,  nearly  filled  with  shelves,  for 
holding  liquefiable  gas  making  materials,  all  communicating  with  a  cen- 
tral passage  to  the  lower  chamber  and  exit- pipe;  which  last,  on  leaving 
the  retort,  makes  several  turns,  and  is  enveloped  in  a  larger  pipe,  con- 
nected at  one  extremity  with  the  chimney  draught,  so  as  to  draw  through 
the  said  larger  pipe  a  current  of  cool  air,  and  thus  cool  the  condensing 
apparatus  of  the  gas  generator. 

43.  Bottle  Stopper. — This  invention  is  substantially  a  combination  of 
the  puppet  valve  with  an  ordinary  decanter  top— the  stem  of  the  valve 
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being  guided  in  a  little  frame,  and  capable  of  a  reciprocating  motion  of  a 
confined  range — so  that,  when  this  valve  apparatus,  enclosed  in  a  tube,  is 
slipped,  with  a  close  fitting,  into  the  mouth  of  an  upright  decanter,  the 
valve  rests  on  the  mouth  and  closes  it.  But  when  the  decanter  is  turned 
down,  as  in  the  act  of  pouring,  the  valve  slides  out  to  the  extent  of  its 
range  and  the  liquid  flows.  When  the  vessel  is  set  upright  the  valve 
drops  back  into  its  seat  and  closes  the  mouth. 

44.  Bottle  Stopper. — This  is  a  modification  of  the  one  last  described, 
but  differs  from  it  in  having  its  valve  of  the  form  of  the  old-fietshioned 
tin  coffee-pot  lid,  and  sliding  out  and  in  on  a  fixed  stem,  and  so  loosely 
as  to  admit  of  a  wabbling  motion.  It  is  used  in  the  same  manner  as 
that  previously  described. 

46.  Process  for  preparing  a  Paint  Materidl — which  consists  in  treat- 
ing 100  pounds  of  serpentine  rock  with  26  pounds  of  sulphuric  acid,  26 
pounds  water,  and  10  pounds  of  prussiate  of  potash,  aissolved  in  40i- 
pounds  of  water;  decant  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  produced,  and  wash 
out  the  soluble  parts.    The  blue  pulpy  matter  left  is  the  product  used^ 
for  a  paint. 

46.  Furnace  S'/tg  Ware. — This  invention  is  confined  to  tempering 
and  working  the  sla^  of  iron  and  other  furnaces,  softening,  reheating^., 
and  otherwise  purifying  and  treating  the  materials. 

47.  Process  of  preparing  Chromate  of  Soda. — This  consists  in  treat- 
ing the  chrome  iron- ore  with  its  own  weight  of  common  salt,  in  a  rever* 
beratory  furnace,  (or  for  chromate  of  potash,  treating  the  ore  with  a  like 
proportion  of  muriate  of  potash,)  at  a  high  heat  for  ten  hours,  and  sup- 
plying the  same  with  a  jet  of  steam,  <fcc. 

48.  Process  of  generating  Illuminating  Gas  from  wood  and  rosin 
mixed. — The  gas  firom  wood,  in  part  of  the  apparatus,  passes  through 
condensing  pipes,  and  then  into  another  part  of  the  same  generating  ap- 
paratus, containing  the  rosin  gas  generator,  where  the  mixed  gases  meet 
and  are  purified  by  passing  over  fragments  of  heated  iron  in  the  same 
vessel. 


AGRICULTURAL  PATENTS. 

It  will  be  perceived,  simply  by  inspecting  the  tabular  statement  of  the 
number  of  patents  granted  in  this  class,  that  seed  planters  and  harvest- 
ers  of  grain  and  grass  take  the  lead.  They  embrace  nearly  one  half  of 
the  patents  granted  in  this  class. 

Speaking  of  this  class  as  a  whole,  there  has  been  concentrated  no 
unusual  force  of  inventive  powers  upon  it,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  range 
of  harvesters.  Much  activity  and  talent  have  been  devoted  to  this  cl&ss 
of  machines,  and  it  is  fast  increasing  at  the  present  time. 

Harvesters. — ^27  patents. 

i}'  '^j  ®  •°*^*'  important  improvement  presented  in  this  class  of  ma- 
chines during  the  year  is  in  pirt  disposing  of  the  grain  after  it  has  been 
ciit.  A  patent  was  granted  to  William  Watson,  and  Watson  and  Ren. 
wick,  in  1851,  for  a  machine  to  bind  cut  grain  automatically;  but  the 
owners  preferred  improving  this  machine  to  building  it  for  sale,  and  the 
mvention  now  to  be  noticed  is  the  improvement  on  that  of  1851.    It 
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a^toltoir,t'mac*i;infL°^«^"''''''!ll  f^"™'  it«  entire  work 
ouiuiiiaucauy    me  machine  being  constructed  in  the  form  of  »  r«n»o« 

^k  tle'Zf  :?  lr«  'T  ^'''  '»  '"^■^ ""  from  fr„n.T.l'r.""0n,' 
hpi!;l'!ln  ?r'"°j* ''  "'"?'*  torwtai,  broadside  foremost,  the  cutting  i>art 

aavcuuiug  enaiess  aprons,  which  carry  the  grain  up  to  the  ton  nf  tf,o 
tent  ™L'PT'"'  «"\d«''-«r  it  into  the  oblo^crib^uppMith  de 
i^mV^f,!f  '"'^-  ^""''  ""^^  '"'^°^"  i°to  the  encircling  anT^^pressine 
arms  just  grain  enough  to  make  a  bundle,  and  which  compres^nrarmf 

«^i  K  ^.u""  *'"''y  ^^^^"  '^^  ^^'^^  previously  thrown  across  the  S 
sp^e  by  the  automatic  movement,  is'^carried  down  by  the  descend  hi 

a^nd  the'end'  cut-off "7he^  'h '  T.f  "^'^L^  ^"^  lastly V^^lTktt! 

out  uL  the  ground      Th.       k^^  '^'  "".^  ^P^"''  *"^  '^^  «heaf  falls 
/.rj^;        u    r?    """•    ^"^  <^"^  again  coses  instantlv.  and  thp  sur 
ceeding  sheaf  is  prepared  and  delivered  in  the  same  manner      Th: 

=r:trt  ^s^--^2 J--  -  -:.r;xmed^£; 

iD;'rive?hea?rr'L~'^r*"'i  "'^  ?""'«<*  <■""  *e  device  of  project- 

^^{td'di:^  ^^^  is^^zz^^^ 

Pr  of  te  wrtera".::S:vleriSar  tS^ 
Yorm  and  deposites  its  contents  in  the  rear,  by  turning  a  auaiter  of  a 
circle  on  Its  axis;  the  crane  contains  within  itself  a  BlmmK„,,h! 
moving  part  of  which  consists  of  a  rock  shaft  or  a  stft^p  .hiirils  of 

whee  whTt'L'"""'^'*'^  T'*'  »"<J  ^»*«<»  by,  the  crank  of  tie  driring 
Wheel,  while  the  arm  extending  towards  the  van,  together  with  an  elhn  J 

Sraa  wi^it  Th.'"»  P»«of 'he  "lachine  hangs  upon  the  cr^eTd 
of™  orTmanshiD  ^^     '""  "'k-''^'  """i"'""  P'***""^*  beautifiil  piece 

Sal^le.  "^''  ""^  ^"P""^^  ^^  '««^  ^»  'he  rear,  and  returns  for  anXr 

haveCe^'  ^l^J^^^Th^^^^  T""""  ^''  ^^^^^^  ''  ^^?  Potatoes 
wheeU    Hrf^  iT*       •     rf^  °^  *h^**^  consists  of  an  axle  and  apair  ot 

whh   h'«iT   ?  ^y  "i  P^*'  ^^  ^°«^^'  «°^  ««>"°<1  said  axle,  which  movS 

radial  iLT^w'^^^^  ^«d  ^^  -^^tZZ 

racial  teeth,  while  inamediately  behind  and  beneath,  and  in  the  saim 
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tjurve  with  the  periphery  of  the  said  radial  teeth  on  said  dnim,  is  ar- 
ranged a  fixed  rake,  which  has  the  ends  of  its  curved  teeth  at  the  lowest 
part  of  the  machine,  while  its  rear  part  and  head  extend  upward  and 
backward  in  the  curve  of  the  said  drum  to  the  highest  part  of  Uie  machine 
qperatton.—Aa  the  machine  is  drawn  forward  astride  the  row  of 
potatoes  to  be  dug,  the  rake  teeth  of  the  fixed  rake  run  into,  or  under, 
the  hills  of  potatoes,  while  the  radial  teeth  on  the  drum  sweep  backward 
along  the  potatoes  towards  the  curved  teeth,  and  as  the  dirt  fells  out  the 
potatoes  are  carried  rearward  and  upward  between  the  drum  teeth  and 
the  curved  rake  head,  and  when  at  the  top  of  the  drum  they  roll  oflf  into 
the  cart  body. 

5.  A  second  machine  of  this  character  has  also  been  patented,  sub- 
stitutmg  for  the  radial  teeth  on  the  drum  a  series  of  stifi"  brushes,  and  for 
the  upper  portion  of  the  curved  rake  head,  in  the  rear  of  the  drum,  an 
endless  belt  of  open  work  slats,  or  their  equivalent,  for  the  purpose  of 
flowing  the  dirt  to  fall  out,  and  to  carry  up  the  potatoes  and  dehver 
them  into  the  cart  body. 

Pfou^A^.— Fifteen  patents  granted. 

Cultivators. — Four  patents. 

Seed  Planters.— Twenty  six  patents,  constituting  one  of  the  largest 
divisions  of  the  class  of  agricultural  implements.  It  is  a  class  of  ma- 
chines longer  known  than  harvesters,  and  the  range  of  invention  much 
more  confined.  The  devices  are  almost  necessarily  confined  to  the 
mode  of  distnbutmg  seed;  and,  in  most  cases,  they  are  either  by  a 
reciprocating  valve  covering  and  uncovering  the  seed  discharge  aperture, 
or,  secondly,  a  seed  roller,  having  cup  shaped  cavities  on  its  penphery 
to  receive  the  seed  from  the  bottom  of  the  hopper,  and  discharting  the 
same  as  the  roller  rotates.  These  I  shall  call,  for  the  sake  of  distinction— 
the  former,  Seed  planters  of  the  first  order;  and  the  latter,  seed  planters 
oi  the  second  order. 

Few  of  these  present  any  feature  of  invention  worthy  of  note;  and, 
although  many  of  them  may  constitute  good  machines,  the  novelty  is 
generally  very  smaU,  and  the  complicated  structure  requires  a  sketch  in 
most  cases  to  comprehend  the  devices. 

6.  A  Seed  Planter  of  the  first  order  was  patented,  in  which  the 
novelty  consisted  m  arminff  each  extremity  of  the  reciprocating  valve- 
«lide  with  a  spring,  to  avoid  any  shock  which  might  arise  from  striking 
against  fixed  stops.  ® 

7.  A  Seed  Planter  was  patented,  the  device  of  which  consisted  of  a 
valve  of  the  first  order,  in  which  the  novelty  was  confined  to  the  con- 
«trucUon  of  the  valve,  made  up  of  two  pieces  put  together  face  to  fece, 
^  as  to  have  the  holes  in  each  direcUy  opposite.  But  one  piece  slidinff 
horizontally  and  longitudinally  upon  the  other,  the  holes,  not  coincidiniT. 
will  be  partiaUy  or  entirely  closed,  so  as  to  deliver  less  or  more  seed,  or 
Done  at  all.  ' 

I  have  mentioned  these  rather  to  show  the  character  of  the  inventions 
m  seed  planters— how  small  they  are— than  for  any  other  purpose.  Thev 
are  a  lair  reprewntation  of  the  twenty-four  others  that  have  not  been  par- 
Ucularly  named.  *^ 

Hor^  /2a^ca— Three  patents  —One  of  these  may  be  noticed. 
0.  ^ow  /toArc.—This  invention  consists  in  making  the  axletree  of  a 
Iwo  wheeled  carnage  the  head  of  the  rake,  the  teeth  curving  backward 
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and  downward  till  thev  reach  the  ground,  or  near  it.  The  same  axfe- 
tree  is  also  hinged  to  the  platform,  and  thills  before  it;  and  on  its  under 
and  rear  side  a  small  hook  or  staple  projects;  and  from  this  a  strap,  or 
belt,  or  link,  extends  forward  to  the  whiffletree,  by  means  of  which  the 
draught  of  the  horses  keeps  the  rake  teeth  close  to  the  ground,  except 
when  released  by  the  attendant  who  has  control  of  it. 
Threshers  and  Separators. — Eight  patents. 

9.  Threshing  and  Straw  Separating  Machines.— Oi  the  eight  patents 
granted  under  this  division,  the  following  will  be  noticed  for  peculiarities 
of  the  devices  rather  than  for  the  amount  of  invention  involved.  Tho 
first  of  these  embraces  three  features  of  invention.  First.  The  con- 
struction of  the  longitudinal  bars  or  slats  in  the  carrying  part  of  the 
straw- separator.  Second.  The  intervention  of  the  fine  screen  between 
the  threshing  and  winnowing  parts  of  the  machine,  with  the  design 
of  separating  the  fine  matters  before  the  grain  is  winnowed.  Third. 
The  construction  of  the  jumping  rollers  and  their  supports.  The  last 
of  these  devices  embraces  the  peculiarity  designed  to  be  noticed  here. 
The  jumping  rollers,  and  the  inclined  planes  on  which  they  move 
with  a  reciprocating  action,  with  the  four  rollers  on  their  several  short 
planes,  one  at  each  of  th^  four  corners  of  a  shaking  riddle  or  straw- 
carrier,  constitute  a  new  mode  of  sustaining  and  moving  a  shaking  ap- 
paratus in  grain-cleaning.  A  patent  was  granted  for  ihe  device  m 
general  in  1851.  The  present  patent  is  for  a  modification  of  the  in- 
clined planes. 

10.  Holhw  Cylindrical  Straw  Carrier.— k  patent  has  been  granted 
for  the  use  of  an  inclined  hollow  cylinder  as  a  straw- carrier,  constructed 
without  an  axle  or  radial  arms,  and  supported  on  fiiction  rollers  bearing 
agamst  its  periphery.  The  whole  surface  of  the  cylinder  is  full  of  holes, 
to  allow  the  grain  to  fall  through  the  cylinder,  from  end  to  end,  without 
obstruction. 

11 .  Upright  Cylindrical  Thresher  and  Winnower.— TYiBi  is,  the  thresher 
m  Its  wire  gauze  concave,  and  the  straw-carrying  cylinder  that  re- 
moves the  threshed  straw,  are  all  vertical.  The  grain  is  fed  in  at  the^ 
penphery  of  the  threshing  cylinder,  where  the  perforate  hopper  allows 
the  already  shelled  wheat  to  fall  down  through  the  threshing  part  into  the 
winnowing  part  below. 

HuUers  and  Smut  Machines.  —Ten  patents.— There  are  few  inventions 
in  this  division  that  call  for  my  special  notice. 

12.  A  Smut  Machine  has  been  patented,  consisting  of  a  vertical 

?lindncal  concave,  containing  a  cylinder  of  spiral  elevating  beaters, 
he  gram  is  fed  in  at  or  near  the  bottom,  and  carried  upward  by  the  said 
spiral  beaters,  arranged  in  spiral  hues  on  the  axle,  and  extending  out 
radially,  each  one  being  a  flattened  or  blade-formed  arm;  and  the  grain  is 
discharged  into,  or  through,  an  opening  in  the  side  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  concave,  where,  passing  through  an  inclined  trough,  it  meets  the 
lan  blast,  and  is  thoroughly  cleaned  of  smut  and  dirt. 

13.  WWcr  Smut  Machine.— This  invention  is  a  washing,  scrubbing, 
ana  drying  machine  for  grain  infected  with  smut.  The  form  of  the 
machine  is  that  of  a  rectangle-an  elevated  frame  work,  in  which  are- 
arranged  longitudinally,  and  one  over  the  other,  three  long  troughs;  the 
two  upper  ones  having  each  a  double  bottom.  The  lower  one,  through 
wnicn  a  stream  of  water  passes,  receives  the  grain  to  be  cleaned,  and 
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agitates  It  by  the  mutual  fnction  of  the  kernels,  as  it  is  moved  alone 
fix)m  end  to  end.  It  is  next  taken,  when  it  reaches  the  ferthest  end  of 
the  lower  trough,  by  an  endless  belt  of  cups,  having  bottoms  perforated 
to  aUow  the  escape  of  water,  directly  to  the  third  or  upper  trough,  where 
it  IS  earned  along  from  one  end  to  the  other  over  a  bottom  heated  by  a 
jacket  of  waste  steam,  supplied  from  the  second  or  middle  troujrh.  When 
the  grain  amves  at  the  farthest  end  of  the  third  or  upper  troufih,  it  fidls 
to  the  corresponding  end  of  the  middle  trough;  and,  after  being  carried 
through  that  with  a  continuous  agitation,  it  falls  into  the  receptacle, 
wa.shed,  dried,  and  fit  for  grinding.  •  , 

Winnowing  Machines. — Three  patents. 

14.  A  GrainWinnowerand  Weigher  was  patented,  and  the  noticeable 
device  is  the  weighing  apparatus.  The  invention  is  chiefly  confined  to  the 
construcuonof  the  weighing  apparatus  on  ways,  and  the  balancing  knife 
edge,  so  arranged  that  when  the  measure  of  grain  is  filled  up  to  the  re- 
quired weight,  the  balance  tips,  and  throws  the  grain  weighed  upon  the 
inclined  ways,  and  it  immediately  starts  off  on  the  raiht)ad  track  to  the 
depot,  while  its  place  is  supplied  by  another,  and  so  on. 

Com  Shelters. — Four  patents. 

,\}^'  ?^^  u  ^  ^^^^  shellers  presents  a  somewhat  novel  feature.  It  is 
this:  that  the  ears  and  cobs  are  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the  machine 
sulbcientiy  to  act  in  the  mass  as  an  elasUc  bed  against  the  spiral  shellmi? 
projections.  The  other  features  of  the  sheller  present  nothing  worthy  of 
special  remark.  o  / 

Straw  Cutters. — Three  patents. 

16.  One  oUh^se  machines  is  worthy  of  a  passing  notice,  fh)m  the 
manner  in  which  the  cuts  are  given.  It  consists  in  the  application  of  the 
tappet-wheel  stroke  to  the  cutting  blade,  which  causes  it  to  produce  a 
chop  cut,  in  combination  with  a  shear  cut,  so  that  the  machine  will  cut 
wet  as  well  as  dry  straw. 

Beehives.— T^o  patents.— One  of  these  hives  presents  what  appears 
to  be  a  very  excellent  invenUon,  but  it  would  be  useless  to  atteinpt  a 
description  without  a  sketeh. 

Miscellaneous  of  Agriculture.— ^'ine  patents. 

17.  Ox  Yoke.— The  device  claimed  is  the  use  of  a  pair  of  rods,  and 
a  pair  of  chains  working  on  pulleys,  and  imbedded  within  the  yoke. 
»aid  chains  and  rods  are  connected  with  the  sliding  sectional  pieces  that 
hold  the  bows.  The  operation  of  the  devices  is,  that  when  either  one  of 
the  bows  IS  moved  from  or  towards  the  central  part  of  the  yoke,  the  other 
bow  IS  moved  equally,  and  so  enables  the  animals  to  work  at  different, 
but  always  equal,  distances  from  each  other. 

18.  Neck  Yoke  for  Horses.— This  yoke  is  made  in  the  ordinary  form 
of  neck  yokes  for  spans  of  horses,  but  has  the  rods  at  the  ends  (into 
each  of  which  is  fitted  a  ring  of  the  ordinary  kind)  controlled  by  spiral 
springs,  one  at  each  end,  allowing  the  rods  to  slide  out  and  in,  to  a^ 
certain  extent,  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  rod  plays  in  the  ordinarv 
spnng  balance;  so  that  any  sudden  movement  of  one  horse  would  not 
^    1  o    VJ°.*  »?  in  consequence  of  the  yielding  action  of  the  sprine. 

19  A/e/<^»c  Tube  ^the  i»ia/A-desiffned  for  both  lightness  and 
strength.  It  also  embraces  the  device  of  a  longitudinal  rib  on  the  snath, 
litung  mto  a  corresponding  groove  on  the  inner  face  of  the  nib-rings. 
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There  are  several  of  these  grooves,  so  as  to  admit  of  settini?  the  nib  by 
rotation,  backward  or  forward. 

Respectfully  submitted : 

TT       o   rr  x^  ^-  ^-  GALE,  Examiner. 

Hon.  S.  H.  Hodges, 

Commissioner  of  Patents. 


U.  S.  Patent  Office, 

January  1,  1863. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  progress 
and  the  present  condition  of  the  business  intrusted  to  my  charge  during 
the  past  year. 

The  classes  of  inventions  referred  to  me  for  examination  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

Class    8.— Mathematical,  philosophical,  and  optical  instruments. 
Class  12. — Lever  and  screw  power,  <kc 
Class  15. — Stone,  clay,  and  glass  manufactures. 
Class  16. — Leather,  &.c. 
,    Class  17. — Household  furniture,  <kc. 
Class  21. — Wearing  apparel. 
And  of  Class  1.— Churns  and  implements  for  working  butter. 

The  whole  number  of  applications  which  have  been  referred  to  me  for 
examination  during  the  year  is  419. 

Of  this  number  there  have  been  included  in 

Class    8 ---81 

Class  12 20 

Glass  15 ."        ^    45 

Class  16-        -        .-        .        .        .        .        ,        ,        -68 

Class  17 j37^ 

Class  21 26 

Class  1. — Churns,  &c.         ----•...    32 

Of  the  above  419  cases,  there  have  been — 

Reissues 9 

Additional  improvement        ---..-..4 

Extension ..-l 

Af^eal -...X 

The  number  of  cases  remaining  unexamined  at  my  desk  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  was  18;  at  the  close  of  the  year,  70.  The  whole  nura- 
ber  which  has  fallen  to  my  lot  for  examination  within  the  year  is.  there- 
fore,  437. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  I  have  received  a  smaller  number  of  cases 
than  my  colleagues;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  distributed  through 
seven  of  the  twenty-three  classes  in  the  Office,  and  the  subjects  included 
in  several  of  these  cla-'^ses  are,  besides,  very  heterogeneous  in  their  na- 
^^5®-   .  V}^^'  ^^  necessity,  greatly  increases  the  labor  of  examination. 

I  subjom  notices  of  some  of  the  inventions  which  have  been  patented 
"Within  the  year. 
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MATHEMATICAL,  PHILOSOPHICAL,  AND  OPTICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

Electricity  and  Electro  Magnetism. — The  application  of  these  agents 
to  useful  purposes  in  the  arts  has  become  so  extensive,  that  applications 
for  patents  for  imp'-oveinents  in  this  branch  have  already  become  quite 
numerous,  and  appear  to  be  increasing.  Among  the  patents  which  have 
been  granted  within  the  year  is  one  for  an 

Electric  Whaling  Apparatus.— A  patent  has  been  granted  for  the  appli- 
cation of  powerful  electric  discharges  in  the  capture  of  whales  or  other 
large  sea  animals,  the  object  of  which  is  to  paralyze  the  animal,  so  as  to 
deprive  him  of  the  jjower  of  motion,  and  speedily  destroy  life.  The 
whaling  boat  is  supplied  with  a  very  powerful  magneto-electric  machine, 
constructed  with  large  permanent  magnets,  and  rapidly  revolving  arma- 
tures,  surrounded  with  coils,  the  construction  being  in  principle  like  that 
of  the  revolving  armature  machines  used  for  medical  purposes.  One 
pole  of  this  machine  is  connected  by  a  thick  wire  with  the  copper  sheath- 
ing on  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  thus  establishing  a  large  surface  connexion 
of  that  pole  with  the  water  of  the  sea.  The  other  pole  of  the  machine 
is  connected  with  the  harpoon  by  means  of  a  gilded  copper  wire,  covered 
with  an  insulating  India  rubber  coating.  After  the  machine  has  been 
put  in  motion,  the  harpoon  is  thrown,  and  the  instant  it  strikes  the  ani- 
mal, the  discharges  of  the  machine  take  place  in  rapid  succession  from  / 
the  harpoon  head,  through  his  body,  returning,  through  the  sea  and  the 
copper  sheathing  of  the  l)oat,  to  the  other  pole  of  the  machine.  Serious 
doubts  were  entertained,  on  the  examination  of  this  case,  of  the  practi- 
cability of  increasing  the  power  of  these  electric  shocks  to  a  sufficient 
degree  to  overpower  animals  so  large  as  the  whale;  yet  we  are  informed 
that  the  experiments  already  made  upon  whales  have  been  successful. 

Telegraphs. — There  has  been  comparatively  a  dearth  of  inventions 
under  this  head  brought  before  the  Office  during  the  year,  and  there  has 
been  but  a  single  improvement  in  the  electric  telegraph  proper  passed  for 
issue  by  me,  the  patent  for  which  goes  out  on  the  4th  of  the  present 
month.  A  patent  has  been  granted  for  a  very  simple  and  beautiful  modi- 
fication of  the  House  printing  telegraph,  which  will  be  noticed  by  my 
colleague,  Mr.  Baldwin,  the  case  having  been  examined  by  him  as  an 
old  case,  left  by  his  predecessor  in  office.  Thb  telegraphic  register  to 
which  I  have  alluded  consists  of  the  common  Morse  register,  to  which  is 
applied  an  extra  electro-magnet,  with  an  armature,  operating  a  lever  and 
pawl,  which  acts  upon  a  ratchet-wheel,  that  continually  winds  up  the 
main  spring  for  driving  the  clock-work  of  the  register.  The  extra  elee- 
tro-magnet  is  operated  upon  by  tl\e  same  current  that  actuates  the  electro- 
magnet of  the  pen- lever.  A  like  arrangement  has  been  before  used,  for 
continually  winding  up  a  clock  by  an  electro-magnet,  the  circuit  of  which 
was  broken  and  closed  at  every  swing  of  the  pendulum.*  In  this  case, 
a  provision  is  made  for  arresting  the  action  of  the  winding  electro-mag* 
net  and  lever,  by  means  of  a  cross  connexion,  which  is  formed  as  soon 
as  the  spring  is  wound  up  to  a  certain  point.  The  electric  current  then 
takes  the  cross  connexion,  instead  of  going  around  through  the  coil  of 
the  winding  magnet,  and  over- winding  is  thereby  prevented.  As  allied  to 
the  sQbject  of  electric  telegraphs  may  also  be  noticed  the  two  following: 
Stri/cifig  Bells  by  Eteetro- Magnetism. — The  subject  of  a  patent 
granted  under  this  heai  is  an  improvement  by  which  the  alarm  circuit 
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used  in  the  system  of  electro-msgnetic  fire-alanns  now  being  introduced 

Tc^InZ^  T'  '";«*  '"T' "  *"">'<"*'  '"hout  the  use  of  SZS 
h^  ml.  "'^""5"'  »  (?«=«  sufficient  to  unlock  and  set  in  action  the 

locw  tne  sinking  machinery  is  lifted  by  the  action  of  a  faUine  weiffht  at 
the  end  of  a  lever.     This  is  held  up  in  a  nearly  verticalJbm^sSv  in 

ture  of  an  electro-magnet,  placed  in  the  alarm  circuit.  When  a  ealvanic 
current  ,s  passed  the  electro-magnet  attracu  the  arma  ure  wUh  sffficieit 

wI^h^nT'*  'i"*  ^'!.^V-  '*.*'*"''  *'•'<=•'  '«•»  «he  before  men" 
weighted  lever  drop,  and  this  in  its  turn  lifts  the  main  detent     The 

ThAh  '""  ?8«in  "o  Its  nearly  upright  position,  where  it  is  caught 
and  held  as  before  by  the  secondary  detent,  if  the  latter  has  in  The 
mean  time,  been  released  from  the  att^tion  of  the  electro-magSe't  by  the 
cessation  of  the  current.  As  soon  as  the  machinery  has  moverfe? 
enough  to  give  one  stroke  of  the  bell,  its  moUon  is  again  arrested  by  Z 
main  detent.  But  so  long  as  the  alarm  circuit  is  kept  closed  so  as  to 
keep  up  the  current,  and  leave  the  secondary  detent  rb^Kftothe^^ 
tinued  action  of  the  electro-magnet,  the  weighted  lev™  ,im  continu? to 

SiUSrS^acrn""*""  °^  ''"  "-"  "'^  '"-  ''-P  ^^^^'^^^ 

EUctro-Magnetic  Fire  Alamu.~K  patent  has.been  granted  for  an 

^^^iT^'T  "PP"?'"^  ^°'  8'""8  notice  of  ftre  or  burXs  ifcon" 
aists  of  two  galvanic  circuits,  which  may  be  both  opemted  bvTne  batterv 
with  electro-magnets  and  mechanism  L arranged  that  thVbreakinTof 
one  of  these  ciremts  may  cause  the  revolution  of  a  signal  wh^Tonerat^ 
by  dock- work,  which  closes  and  breaks  the  other  cScuit  sTa^  tT"^ 
municate  signals  to  anv  desired  point.  The  wire  forming  ttiXmCT  rf 
Uiese  two  circuits  is  fed  around  through  all  the  e™>^  rlrCi  of  thf 
buUding,  and  is  so  arranged  that  its  co*ntinuity  wiuTbreCby  mv 
S»?.P-  !i-  ^'^""^.T"  ?~"  »'  windows,  and  in  part,  e^osld  J 
^Sifthri?'^-,?"''  ^"^"^  '°8«*er  by  a  c<;mbustibleTrd!X  fcur^- 

Xc^^t fnlrair^'ay^ .""'  «'™  *"  """  "^  ""'  -•*-P^" 
Improvements  in  the  Points  of  Lightning  Rods.— Two  Datents  have 

JS^"c&f  .h''  ""P?-««"t "J?  iothliavinf  for  their  ibT^tCch  a  cSI 
etrucUon  of  the  point  as  shall  cause  it  to  be  left  tolerabiv  well  Doim^ 

Princidf insist  "^S  ^'""V  "«^^  ^y  '^^  elective  dlL^i^^T^ 
^  ?f  i?  -^1^  *'  u  **  "'^  of  metals  or  metallic  aUoys  of  dXent  de- 
2^of  ft^sibihty;  the  most  fusible  forming  the  up^r  end  oV  outi 

SlS^f  '^-  P^'""-  ^^  ^°"  ^^  *^«^  points  Uie  dericVconsistsTn  cSm^ 
pletely  covenng  or  coating  the  inner  or  main  point  with  a  point«l^ 
ta^^^c  .heath  of  a  more  fusille  metal  orallpy;  K^thiBl^n^^hZ>S^tT 

n^mlv  Ki^^'"'''L*"?^»^°^7  P^^^''^"^  ^  »nelt  the  point,  as  not  unfre 
me  nuiQ  passe,  faom  the  air  to  the  conductor,  the  external  sheath  is  to 
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act  as  a  protector  to  the  point  of  more  infusible  alloy  within,  by  absorb- 
ing the  heat  as  it  melts  off,  leaving  the  latter  sufficiently  perfect  still 
to^act  as  a  point.  iqiF 

The  other  plan  is  a  modification  in  which  the  unequally  fusible  metals 
or  alloys,  instead  of  being  formed  as  a  succession  of  sheaths,  are  made 
solid,  and  connected  one  above  another  by  oblique  joints  or  faces,  the 
inclination  being  towards  the  square  or  angular  comer  of  the  rod,  so  that 
when  one  section  is  removed  the  one  next  below  will  be  left  with  a 
sharp  point  on  that  comer.  We  are  not  informed  about  the  success  of 
these  contrivances  in  practice.  Trial  only  can  test  their  usefulness;  and  it 
would  seem  that  the  only  practicable  way  of  instituting  the  experiment 
will  be  to  point  them  to  the  clouds  and  wait  patiently  for  the  bolt  to  come. 

Improvements  in  Galvanic  Batteries.— Oa\y  one  improvement  of  this 
kind  has  been  patented  within  the  year,  and  this  is  for  a  modification  of 
the  old  voltaic  pile,  designed  more  particularly  for  medical  purposes. 
The  metallic  plates  of  the  battery  are  perforated,  and  are  separated  by 
short  metallic  studs,  which,  while  they  leave  a  small  space  between  the 
plates,  form  a  metallic  contact.  The  arrangement  is  suspended  in  a 
kind  of  light  frame  or  bail,  so  that  it  can  be  at  once  immersed  in  any 
suitable  exciting  solution  until  the  cards  which  form  the  porous  ele- 
ment  are  saturated  with  the  liquid,  when  the  battery  is  withdrawn  and 
IS  ready  for  use. 

Instruments  for  purposes  of  Geometrical  Measuremsnt.— The  only  in- 
strament  of  this  class  which  has  been  patented  is  what  the  inventor 
terms  a  centre-square  for  finding  the  centre  of  a  circle,  designed  for  the 
use  of  mechanics.    The  general  principle  upon  which  the  instmment 
IS  based  IS  well  known  to  geometricians,  viz:  that  if  two  tangents  (or 
straight  lines  touching  the  circumference  of  a  circle)  be  extended  until 
they  intersect  each  other,  a  straight  line  bisecting  the  abgle  between 
them  will  pass  through  the  centre  of  the  circle.    The  instrument  con- 
sists of  two  arms,  placed  together  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  in  the 
manner  of  a  carpenter's  square,  but  of  equal  thickness,  and  having  their 
surfiices  ''flush;"  upon  the  upper  surface  of  which  arms  a  straight  raler 
IS  fixed  at  its  end  in  such  manner  as  to  have  one  of  its  edges  at  the 
mner  angular  point  of  the  arms,  and  that  edge  extending  midway  be- 
k*^®*  J  i^®™'  ^'  bisecting  the  angle  between  them.    This  mler  can  be 
braced  firmly  by  a  bar  running  across  between  the  extreme  ends  of  the 
arms.    If  the  mechanic  wishes  to  find  the  centre  of  a  circular  wheel  he 
places  the  instrament  upon  it,  with  the  two  arms  both  resting  against 
Its  cmiumference,  in  which  position  the  edge  of  the  mler  will  ran  acroM 
Its  centre.  A  straight  line  is  marked  in  this  position,  and  the  instmment 
IS  apphed  again  to  another  part  of  the  circumference,  so  as  to  mark  in  the 
same  manner  another  line  mtersecting  the  first.    The  point  of  intersec- 
tion IS  of  course  the  centie  of  the  wheel.    The  whole  is  the  work  of  a 
moment. 

Improvwients  in  7iin«-Pf«cef  .—Notwithstanding  the  great  amount  of 
attennon  that  haa  been  bestowed  upon  this  elegant  class  af  machines  for 
many  ages  past,  and  the  hi^h  degree  of  perfection  to  which  they  have 
w**  u"¥I^'  invention  ia  still  busy  upon  them,  and  every  year  bringa 
before  the  Office  a  greater  or  less  number  of  inventions  of  this  class, 
l^unng  the  year  several  patents  having  been  granted.  One  of  these  is 
for  a  new  spring-balance  lor  time-keepers.    The  ordinary  chronometer  or 
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watch-balance,  it  is  well  known,  plays  on  points  at  the  ends  of  its  axis 
and  Its  motions  or  vibrations  are  governed  by  the  tension  of  a  coiled 
spring,  which  in  watches  is  called  the  hair  spring.  This  balance,  which 
has  been  called  the  most  beautiful  invention  in  mechanics,  has,  of  late 
years,  to  a  considerable  extent,  taken  the  place  of  a  pendulum  in  larger 
tme-piec^s;  and  in  such  cases  the  points  of  the  axis  of  the  balance  have 
been  made  to  rest  upon  friction  wheels  to  reduce  their  frictldn.  In  the 
present  instance,  however,  the  points  and  tlie  spiral-spring  are  thrown 
aside  and  a  long,  straight,  thin,  and  narrow  steel  spring  is  made  to  per- 
form the  office  of  both  The  spring  is  secured  to  the  clock-frame  at 
both  ends  and  strained  tight,  and  the  balance  itself,  consisting,  in  this 
instance,  simply  of  a  straight  bar,  loaded  with  a  ball  at  each  end,  is  sus- 
pended  at  or  near  the  middle  of  the  spring;  the  spring  passing  through 
the  middle  of  the  bar  at  right  angles.  The  spring  is  thus  made  to  seire 
the  double  purpose  of  a  frictionless  suspension  for  the  balance  and  a  gov- 
ernor of  Its  motions.  ° 

The  force  of  torsion,  as  it  is  called— that  is,  the  force  with  which  a 
twisted  wire  or  thread  of  glass  tends  to  untwist  itself— has  been  used  be- 
tore  in  certain  instruments  for  philosophical  purposes,  as  in  some  mag- 
netic instruments  where  the  magnetic  bar  is  suspended  at  the  lower  end 
ot  the  wire;  and,  when  used  for  such  purposes  in  this  manner,  the 
lorce  ot  torsion  of  the  wire  has  been  measured  by  removing  the  magnet 
putting  a  given  weight  in  its  place,  and  counting  the  number  of  vibra- 
tions It  accomphshes  in  a  given  time;  and  such  an  arrangement  as  this 
has  even  been  applied  to  a  time-piece.  But  in  the  present  arrangement, 
where  the  flat  spring  is  secured  at  both  ends,  and  strained  tight,  so  that  the 
time  piece  can  be  moved  about  like  a  watch,  the  governing  force  of 
the  balance  is  not  derived  from  the  simple  torsion  o?  the  spring,  but  is 
also  due  in  part  to,  and  can  be  varied  by,  the  force  with  which  the 
spring  IS  strained.  The  exact  adjustments  for  time  are  made  either  b\r 
an  adjustable  slot,  through  which  the  spring  passes  near  its  end,  or  bv^ 
a  screw  adjustment  of  the  balls,  or  both.  '       ^ 

.  Alarm  Time  Pieces  for  LigfUing  Lamps.~K  hollow  cylinder  of  suffi. 
cient  size  to  contain  a  small  lamp  and  the  fixtures  for  lighting  it  is  placed 
m  a  vertical  position  in  a  space  cut  for  it  in  the  lower  part  of  the  front 
01  the  case  of  the  time-piece.  It  is  mounted  so  as  to  turn  freely  on  its 
SI"  ^'«  "P?n  P»ns  fixea  in  the  case  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  cylin- 

?n  \  yfl""^  '^^  '!?®  ^'^^  ^P  ""^  ^^^^  cylinder,  to  the  extent  of  almost 
one- half  the  circumference,  are  cut  away,  leaving  that  side  entirely  open. 
The  lamp  supplied  with  spmt  is  slipped  into  a  groove  prepared  for  itTre- 
cepnon  in  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  the  wick  being  eccentric  to  the 
cylinder,  so  that  it  may  have  a  sweeping  motion  when  the  latter  turns. 
An  extinguisher  is  placed  upon  the  wick  to  prevent  evaporation  of  the 
spmt,  and  a  match  secured  in  an  elastic  support  on  the  lamp  top,  which 
holds  It  in  position  for  lighting  the  lamp  when  ignited.    The  rubber  for 
Igniting  the  match  is  fixed,  being  attached  in  a  horizontal  position,  within 
In^''^  wu    '  ^  *^®  ^^''^  P^°  about  which  the  cyUnder  turns  at  its  upper 
f.?™«^  »    I"  prepared  for  letting  off,  the  cylinder  is  set  with  its  open  side 
turned  to  the  interior  of  thtf  case,  and  is  held  there  by  a  hooked  pawl 
in  this  position  the  lamp  and  all  the  fixtures  are  concealed  from  view  bv 
the  closed  sideof  the  cylinder,  which  projects  in  front  and  seems  to  forrn 
part  of  the  case  itself.     When  the  machinery  of  the  alarm  is  set  in  oper- 
auon,  it  disengages  the  hooked  pawl  fix)m  the  cylinder,  and  the  latteVis 
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thrown  round  through  half  a  revolution  by  a  spring.  This  brings  the 
open  side  of  the  cylinder  to  the  front,  and  preseuts  the  lamp  to  the  open 
air;  the  movement  at  the  same  time  causing  both  the  match  and  the  ex- 
tinguisher  to  strike  the  fixed  rubber,  igniting  the  one,  and  throwing  the 
other  from  the  wick.  ® 

Registers  orOourUing  Machines. -Patents  have  been  granted  for  some 

inachincs  of  this  class.     One  of  these  is  an  omnibus  register,  the  object 

of  which  IS  to  register  the  fare  according  to  the  weight  of  the  passenger. 

Many  registers  have  been  contrived  for  registering  the  fares  in  omnibuses. 

and  lor  other  similar  purposes,  particulariy  in  France,  by  means  of  a  slight 

movement  given  to  the  step  of  the  omnibus  by  the  weight  of  the  passen- 

ger  as  he  mounts  to  enter  the  vehicle;  the  movement  of  the  stepbeing 

communicated  to  mechanism,  showing,  by  an  index,  a  register  of  the 

number  of  passengers.     In  the  present  case  the  step  is  made  to  rest  upon 

springs  so  stiff  as  to  yield  but  a  litUe  to  the  weight  of  a  man,  audits 

motion,  which  w.  11  vary  with  the  weight  of  the  person,  is  communicated 

to  a  ratchet  wheel  by  means  of  a  pawl ;  the  length  of  the  teeth  of  the 

.  ratchet  wheel,  the  strength  of  the  springs,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 

-p^ls  being  so  accommodated,  that  a  person  between  certain  limits  of 

weight  will  cause  the  ratchet  wheel  to  advance  one  tooth  and  register  a 

single  fare,  while  a  heavier  per^n  will  cause  it  to  advance  two  teeth  and 

register  a  double  fare.  ' 

Pressure  Gauges.— Ste&m  gauges,  if  speciilly  dejigned  for  that  pur- 
pose,  are  examined  fn  the  class  of  steam  engines;  but  gauges  of  pneu- 
matic  pressure  for  general  purposes  are  referred  to  me  under  the  class  of 
mathematical  and  philosophical  instruments.    An  instrument  of  this  kind 
has  been  patented,  which  consists  simply  of  a  metallic  tube,  much  flat- 
tened, and  then  bent  into  a  curve,  which  may  amount  to  nearly  a  whole 
circle  or  more,  one  of  the  flattened  sides  forming  the  concave,  the  other 
the  convex  side  of  the  curve.     The  interior  of  this  tube  is  made  to  com- 
municate with  the  confined  fluid  whose  pressure  is  to  be  measured     This 
pressure  tends  to  force  the  flattened  sides  of  the  tube  apart  to  a'grealer 
distance  from  each  other;  and,  upon  a  principle  of  action  not  easily  ex- 
plained m  words,  this  produces  a  partial  straightening  of  the  bent  tube 
or  diminution  of  its  curvature,  so  that,  one  extremity  of  the  tube  being 
fixed  to  the  frame-work  of  the  instrument,  the  other  receives  a  sensible 
motion,  which,  being  multiplied  and  communicated  to  an  index,  furnishes 
a  measure  of  the  pressure.     If  the  interior  of  the  tube  be  made  a  vacuum 
the  instrument  will  become  a  barometer,  if  suitably  graduated  and  com- 
pensated  for  changes  of  temperature. 

LEVER,  SCREW,  AND  OTHER  MECHANICAL  POWER,  AS  APPLIED  TO  PRESS- 
INO,  WEIGHING,  AND  RAISING  AND  MOVING  WEIGHTS. 

Machines  of  this  class  are  so  ancient  and  so  universally  used,  that  we 
might  well  expect  to  find  the  field  of  invention  in  this  direction  almost 
entirely  preoccupied.  Accordingly  very  few  inventions  of  this  class 
come  before  the  Office  possessing  any  interest  or  novelty.  Yet  the;e  are 
enough  to  show  that  invention  is  actively  at  work  wherever  it  can  find 
occasion  for  its  exercise.  Several  patents  have  been  granted  within  the' 
year  for  improvements  in  machines  for 

ffW/«t.»^.— One  of  these  is  a  platform  scale  of  that  description  which 
acts  by  »nean^s^  system  of  levers  operating  upon  a  vertical  connecting 
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rod  which  communicates  motion  by  rack  and  pinion,  or  otherwise,  to  a 
pendulum.  The  deflection  of  the  pendulum  from  the  perpendicular  posi- 
tion in  which  it  naturally  hangs,  will  aiford  a  measure  of  the  weight 
placed  on  the  platform,  the  weight  being  jnarked  upon  a  dial  furnished 
with  an  index,  attached  to  or  geared  with  the  axis  of  the  pendnlnm. 
The  present  machine  is  contrired  for  rapid  weighing  and  for  self-regis- 
tering of  the  weights.  For  both  these  objects,  and  especially  the  last,  it 
was  necessary  to  provide  against  the  liability  of  the  penduhim  to  swinging, 
when  the  weight  is  placed  on  the  platform,  beyond  the  point  at  which  it 
would  settle,  and  thus  registering  more  than  the  true  weight.  One 
means  employed  or  proposed  by  the  patentee  for  effecting  this  is  the  use 
of  an  extra  platform  on  each  side  of  the  weighing  platform,  the  extra 
platform  resting  by  knife  edges  with  one  side  upon  the  side  of  the  weigh- 
ing platform,  and  the  other  side  upon  the  ground.  When  a  carriage  is 
drawn  upon  the  platform  it  will  be  seen  that  as  it  mounts  upon  the  extra 
platform  and  advances  over  it  from  that  side  which  rests  upon  the  ground 
to  that  which  rests  upon  the  middle  or  weighing  platform,  its  jireighi  is 
transferred  in  a  gradual  manner  to  the  latter  until  it  rests  entirely  upon 
it.  By  this  means  the  pendulum,  instead  of  rising  with  a  sudden  swing, 
carrying  it  beyond  the  point  of  equilibrium,  as  it  would  do  if  the  weight 
came  upon  the  platform  in  a  single  jolt,  rises  gradually  with  the  gradu- 
ally increasing  force  and  stops  at  the  point  of  equilibrium,  leaving  a 
correct  register  of  the  weight  by  means  of  registering  apparatus  suitably 
connected  wi'h  it. 

The  pendulum  is  not  relied  on  always  to  measure  the  whole  weight 
of  the  article  or  vehicle  weighed,  but  only  its  excess  over  a  certain  con- 
stant weight,  sufficient  to  balance  a  poise,  which  is  placed  upon  a 
weighing  beam,  or  steel  yard,  that  forms  part  of  the  train  of  levers.  A 
second  register,  which  counts  the  number  of  weighings,  will  then  ac- 
count for  this  constant  weigfit,  and  the  first- mentioned  register  for  the 
excesses  of  weight  indicated  by  the  pendulum. 

Presses. — Among  the  machines  which  have  been  patented  under  this 
head  may  be  mentioned  one  for  pressing,  flattening,  and  shaping  pluo^ 
tobacco,  and  another  for  forming  cigars.  These  machines,  particularly 
the  last,  have  but  a  distant  alliance  to  presses  as  a  class,  but,  under  the 
past  practice  of  the  Office,  machines  for  performing  most  of  the  mechan- 
ical operations  upon  tobacco  have  been  examined  in  the  same  class  with 
those  for  pressing  it.  The  first-mentioned  machine  was  contrived  with 
the  view  of  obviating  the  difficulty  which,  the  patentee  states,  arises  in 
pressing  tobacco  by  machinery  from  the  pistons  and  moulds  in  which  the 
plug  is  pressed  becoming  clogged-with  the  gummy  matter  of  the  tobacco, 
and  also  from  the  plug  expanding  ligain  when  released  from  the  mould. 
It  consists  of  a  revolving  mould- wheel,  a  mould-bottom,  and  pistonsj 
two  pistons  being  applied  to  push  the  plug  from  its  rectangular  hopper 
into  the  mould,  a  second  to  press  the  plug,  and  a  third  to  push  the  plug 
fit)m  the  mould,  through  the  disk,  in  between  two  endless  aprons,  each 
of  which  slides  over  a  fixed  surface,  which  serves  to  preserve  the  com- 
pression of  the  plug  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  until,  being  pushed  on 
by  succeeding  plugs,  it  is  discharged  from  between  the  endless  aprons. 
The  mould-wheel  turns,  so  as  to  present  the  plug  in  succession  to  each 
of  the  pistons.  To  this  arrangement  are  applied  certain  contrivances  for 
keeping  the  mould  bottom  and  the  pressing  piston  clean:  the  former 
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being  made  a  revolving  disk,  cleaned  by  a  fixed  scraper  and  oiled  by  an 
elastic  roller;  and  the  latter  being  made  as  four  separate  pistons,  revolv- 
ing on  an  axis,  which  is  mounted  on  a  reciprocating  slide,  or  cross-head ; 
so  that,  by  a  quarter  revolution  of  the  axis  at  every  eighth  pressing,  a  new 
piston  may  be  brought  into  play,  after  having  been  cleaned  and  oiled 
during  the  preceding  three  quarter  revolutions. 

The  machine  for  forming  cigars  consists  of  mechanism  so  contrived  as 
to  take  the  tobacco  in  the  leaf,  cut  it  up  in  two  directions,  by  the  suc- 
cessive actions  of  two  cutters,  or  cutting  pistons,  and  roll  it  between  four 
rollers,  which  stop  their  motion  and  open  to  receive  each  portion  as  it  is 
delivered  from  the  second  cutting  piston,  and  which  close  and  renew 
their  motion  each  time  as  that  piston  retreats,  and  which,  when  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  tobacco  has  been  introduced  to  form  the  cigar,  roll  on 
the  paper  wrapper,  one  corner  of  the  paper  wrapper  being  introduced  by 
the  attendant  between  one  of  the  rollers  and  the  cigar. '  This  last-men- 
tioned roller  is  made  a  little  smaller  than  the  others,  and  is  also  smooth, 
while  they  are  fluted.  The  fluted  rollers  draw  the  paper  in  with  their 
own  velocity,  and  thus  cause  it  to  draw  under  the  smaller  and  slower 
moving  smooth  roller,  so  as  to  wind  it  tight. 

8T0NE  AND  CLAY  MANUFACTIIRES,  INCLUDING  MACHINES  FOR  POTTERY, 
GLASS-MAKING,  BRICK-MAKING,  DRESSING  AND  PREPARING  STONE, 
CEMENTS,  AND  OTHER  BUILDING  MATERIAL!. 

Machines  for  dressing  Stone.— Owing  to  the  refiractory  nature  of  the 
material,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  wears  away  the  edge  of  all  cut- 
ting tools  of  steel,  however  well  tempered,  it  has  been  found  a  very 
difficult  matter  to  cut  stone  by  machinery  with  any  advantage.  The 
subject  has,  however,  received  much  attention  for  some  years  past,  and 
frequent  applications  have  been,  and  still  are,  made  for  patents  for  ma^ 
chines  for  this  purpose,  designed  to  supersede,  in  a  great  measure,  man- 
ual labor  in  the  operation.  In  one  of  these  machines,  for  which  a  patent 
has  been  granted,  the  cutting  chisel,  instead  of  being  made  to  act  upon 
the  stone  by  a  blow,  is  operated  by  a  very  short  crank,  or  eccentric,  and 
connecting  rod.  In  the  jwsitive  reciprocating  motion  thus  given  to  the 
chisel,  it  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  stone  just  at  the  end  of  its  sU-oke, 
and,  by  the  intense  pressure  it  is  capable  of  exerting  at  that  point,  chips 
it  away  as  fast  as  the  stone,  mounted  upon  a  sliding  carriage,  is  carried 
beneath  it,  by  a  gradual  feed  motion.  A  series  of  such  cutters  is  extended 
across  the  face  of  the  stone  so  as  to  cut  the  whole  width  at  once-  the 
eccentrics  for  operating  the  several  cutters  being  upon  a  single  shafl,  and 
so  arranged  as  to  act  alternately  or  in  succession. 

Machines  for  drilling  Stone  .—Several  of  these  machines  have  been 
patented  within  the  year.  In  one  of  them  the  drill  stock,  upon  the  mo- 
mentum of  which  the  blow  depends,  works  between  the  grooved  cir- 
cumferences  of  two  pairs  of  wheels,  which,  revolving  in  opposite  direc- 
tions,  carry  the  drill  stock  first  one  way,  to  give  the  blow,  and  then  back 
again.  The  drill-stock  lies  between  the  two  wh»els  of  each  pair,  in  the 
manner  of  a  bar  of  iron  between  the  rollers  of  a  r  .lling-mill^but  only 
one  pair  grasps  or  binds  it  at  a  time;  a  part  of  the  circumference  of  the 
wheels  of  each  pair  being  slightly  reduced  in  such  manner  that,  while 
one  pair  is  binding  tha  driU-siock,  and  giving  ii  m>tion,  the  other  pair 
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leaves  it  free  play,  only  acting  as  a  guide.    The  draw,  as  it  may  be 

toX  irill  d'^r'^K"^'^'  h  P*'' ^hich  gives  the  advance  mJtion 
to  the  dnll,  is  a  trifle  shorter  than  that  of  the  other,  or  second  nair    in 

to  8^rtl?e"?tot  '' wThl^'^  '"^^"^^^  J'"^  ^«^-«  thrdninr^eU? 
to  stnke  the  stone.     Wi  h  this  precaution,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  two 

pairs  of  wheels  alone  will  command  both  the  blow  cf  the  dii^l  andTt^ 
progressive  advance  as  the  material  is  cut  away.  But  they  are  also  mad^ 
Innf t^p  T'  ^.d^^he  turning  of  the  dnlf.  This  is  Jo^s'mprby 
p  acing  the  two  wheels  of  the  second  pair  a  very  litUe  oblioue  to  th« 
airection  of  the  dnll  stock,  by  which  means  the^im^rt  to  it  a  slight 
of^  ZTl  ^"  ^rTu  '^'  '"^"^^ni^nce  of  a  rapTd  return  mo  fon 
Ise  of  t";  first  '^"  '''"°^  P^'  "^  '^'"'^'''  ^^^^r  'haS 

r.;J.n  ^^^^l  ""^^^'u  "'^^^"^s  the  drill  stock  works  through  the  hollow 
piston-rod  of  a  small  steam  engine,  the  piston-rod  being  made  to  extend 
^CJr  ^f''^^^''^'  ^"  both  ends  of  the  steam-cylinder,  and  the  fly. 
wheel,  crank,  and  connecting  rod  of  the  engine  being  located  on  one  side 
so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  range  of  the  drill- stock.     The  cross  S 
of  the  Piston.jx>d  is  furnished  with  a  peculiar  clamping  apmmusbv 
"l^  v^   fJ''^  '"^"^  'I  '^^^^  to  it  umil  just  after^hf  S?e  of  thl 
L^nn  nfh  ^'T*  ^^'^  '^'  ^'^"7  ''  *t  ^ts  maximum,  when!  by  he 
«^h"r  r  ii^f  ^*^'  "  '.?  .""cla"^Ped>  and  continues  to  move  on  freely 
with  Its  full  velocity,  until  it  strikes  the  stone,  before  the  piston  r^ifself 
which  IS  controlled  by  the  crank  motion,  has  reached  the  end  of  i^ 
stroke.     But  when  the  latter  reaches  the  end  of  its  stroke  the  clamnii^ 
IS  renewed  by  the  letting  off  of  a  spring,  and  the  dr^  stock  i    Zwf 
back  by  the  returri  of  the  piston,  and  advanced  again,  tmu  corned  t^ 
the  pomt  where  it  is  undamped  as  before.     This  cllmp  ng  apparSus  t 
Tt^T^i^'V^'"^^  time,torotato  the  drill-stSck^^^ts Tuon 
ItwiU  be  seen  that  m  this,  as  in  the  last-described  machine   the  nro 
gressive  advance  of  the  drill  up  to  its  work  takes  care  Keif  '         ^ 
Samng  Stone -Under  this  head  I  notice  a  saw  for  sawing  ston^ 

bt;tnThr 'VhTidri/ih^"  "^^^^^  -^^^.^^^^^^  withrp^ioftad 

oeiween  tnem.  1  he  idea  of  the  inventor  is  that  the  sand  shall  lodce  in 
the  space  between  the  steel  plates  and  imbed  itself  in  the  lead,  thflK 
tZT  °*  ""''''  ""  "  '°  '*''™  '*"'  '■o™'"  P'»J«'='i'>8  beyind  or  te! 

Brick  Machines. — On  account  of  the  wpat  lahnr  /.r  r««„i^-  j 

pressing  brick,  by  hand,  and  the  grlat  SuU^oflTng" UwfirSv 
machinery,  a  very  large  amount  of  ingenuity  and  skill  hrblen  «Den/ 

m  Great  Bntain  and  France.     Everv  vear  hrino.  im^  .hi^i; 

:&'rn?r '*"''  '"  *"•  4'""  -dTnCbe'r'havet'en^t' 
ented  dunng  the  year  now  past.     They  do  not,  however  ceneralll  in 

^eir  leading  features,  present  anything^o  distin^isTIK  from  sme 
Itl  r"'^'  T'^'""'  ^^'^  Patented  or  in  use.  The^mpr^^e! 
S^^u^'-^""  f^'"^/  ^"  '^^  subordinate  features,  and  it  wS  be 

P^lijr  ^  ?'""  ^^"^  ^^  '^'"^  ^»thout  the  aid  of  drawing? 
or  nvln«  7T ~^  ^^""^  ^^  ^^°  ^'^"^^^  ^o'"  ^'i  arrangement  of  kilns 
^112    '  ^^'  ^"™'°^  ^''''^'  *"  ^hich  eight  kilns  (more  o?  le^sUre  nlar/d 
together,  m  a  rectangular  form,  four  by  two,  and  are  so  connecte/w^?h 
each  other,  and  with  the  external  air,  and  with  the  chl^nej^L  to  form 
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in  effect  a  circle.  The  several  passages  and  flues  are  provided  with 
dampers,  by  means  of  which  a  draught  from  the  external  air  may  be  admit- 
ted into  any  one  of  the  eight  kilns,  and  from  that  through  one  or  more 
adjacent  kilns  to  any  other,  and  from  that  to  the  chimney.  By  this 
means  the  putting  up  the  sun-dried  brick  into  the  kiln  to  be  burnt,  the 
burning  of  the  brick,  and  the  removal  of  burnt  brick,  may  all  be  going  on 
simultaneously  and  perpetually;  and  also  the  heating  up  of  the  l)rick  at 
the  commencement  of  the  burning,  and  the  first  part  of  the  burning,  may 
be  accomplished  by  waste  heat,  derived  from  the  kiln  in  which  the  burn- 
ing is  being  completed.  For  instance:  while  the  cold  brick  is  being  re- 
moved from  No.  *2,  the  already  burnt  but  hot  brick  may  be  cooling  down  in 
No.  3,  the  completion  of  the  burning  going  on  in  No.  4,  the  partial  burning 
going  on  in  No.  5  by  the  waste  heat  of  No.  4,  the  first  heating  up  of  the 
unburnt  brick  going  on  in  No.  6  by  the  waste  heat  of  No.  6,  and  the 
laying  up  of  a  fresh  supply  of  unburnt  brick  advancing  in  No.  7.  The 
draught  in  this  case  will  of  course  be  directed  into  No.  4,  thence  in  succes- 
sion to  Nos.  5  and  6,  and  thence  to  the  chimney;  and  it  may  be  either 
admitted  to  the  fires  of  No.  4  directly  from  the  air,  or  be  made  first  to 
traverse  the  hot  bricks  of  No.  3,  so  as  to  save  their  heat,  and  aid  in  cool- 
ing them  down.  When  the  burning  of  No.  4  is  complete,  its  fires  are 
extinguished,  and  fires  are  lighted  in  No.  6;  No.  7  is  included  in  the  line 
of  draught;  No.  3,  now  cold,  excluded,  and  the  work  continues  as  before. 

Glass  Manufacture. 

Glass  Lenses  for  Signal  Lights — The  large  glas^  lenses  used  in  light- 
houses, for  the  purpose  of  throwing  the  rays  of  light  in  parallel  lines, 
and  rendering  them  visible  at  a  great  distance,  are  made  upon  the  well 
known  plan  of  Fresnel,  of  concentric  rings,  first  ground  and  polished, 
and  then  connected  together.  A  patent  has  been  granted  for  producing  , 
a  lens  of  the  same  description  in  a  single  piece  by  pressing  in  metallic 
moulds  and  subsequent  fire  polishing;  the  patentee  having  discovered,  as 
he  says,  and  as  appears  to  be  shown  by  the  performance  of  a  large  lens 
deposited  in  the  Oflice,  that  by  this  means  he  can  produce,  at  a  very 
cheap  rate,  a  lens  of  sufficiently  good  polish,  and  sufliciently  perfect 
optical  form,  for  the  purpose  intended.  It  will  readily  be  seen  by  the 
optician,  that  if  the  perfection  of  firm  can  be  carried  to  a  certain  point, 
great  pains  and  expense  laid  out  to  carry  it  to  a  very  high  degree  of^preci- 
sion  would  be  nearly  thrown  away  on  account  of  the  diameter  of  the 
source  of  light. 

Frosting  Glass — In  1851  a  patent  was  granted  for  frosting  the  surface 
of  glass  plates,  by  placing  the  plate  flat  in  the  bottom  of  a  box  made  to 
rock  like  a  cradle,  and  then  covering  it  with  sand  and  pebbles  and 
water.  The  recking  motion  caused  the  sand  and  pebbles  to  slide  over 
the  glass  by  their  gravity  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  thus  produce 
the  fine  abrasion  of  the  surface  that  imparts  the  frosted  appearance.  Dur- 
ing the  year  past  a  patent  has  been  granted  for  a  modification  of  this 
arran^ment,  which  consists  in  giving  to  the  box  in  which  the  plate  of 
glass  IS  laid  a  very  quick  and  short  vibratory  motion  oh  horizontal  ways, 
so  that  the  glass  is  made  to  move  beneath  the  sand,  the  inertia  of  the 
latter  preventing  it  from  moving  with  the  glass. 
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LEATHER,  INCLUDING  TANNING  AND  DRESSING.  MANUFACTURE    OF  BOOTS 

8H0E8,   SADDLERY,    HARNESS,  «fcc.  ' 

thJ?r'^;r^"''^"'^''1- ''  P'^"y  *^^^^«  ^"  ^^^  ImportaBt  department  of 
the  arts  and  many  apphcations  for  patents  are  mVde  every  vear  and 
during  he  past  year  two  patents  have  been  granted     The7art&^b 

Tr^slZZXrr  "^"^  '^"f  ^^^^"  fronventors, ':  tr^ump.ng 
ZJ^A?^  S^^  ^'^^  ^^  '"®*"'  ^^  ^^^^'"  chemical  substances  or  com 
pounds,  which  promote  or  accelerate  the  union  of  the  tannfn  wTth  the 
hide.        he  apphcations  under  this  head  are,  as  a  clasrihe  nTost  ^r 
4lT.%TJ7'  examiner  of  any  that  come  before  him  for  exarnlti^n 

ThJjf     i  'T""^  ^^^  ^'^^  ^PP^^"^  ^  *>«  a  very  general  pro^^rtv  of 
the  acids  and  salts  and  it  becomes  therefore  sometimes  a  very  n^^aues 
Uon  to  determine  how  far  the  substitution  of  one  for  anolherTor  the  com 

eCden;iV^;iIlTot''doV°'^^'I\!f^y  ^  patentable  or  unpaintable?  ^t 
eviden  ly  will  not  do  lo  regard  them,  generally,  as  equivalents:  for  each 
particular  acid,  or  salt,  aside  from  the  general  property  in  queltion   h^^S 
own  specific  action,  more  or  less  injurious  or  beneficiaV3The  text^^^ 
the  skin;  and  these  acids  and  salts  also  possess  the  general  proi^rtv  in  un 
equal  degrees      There  is,  therefore,  full  scope  for  invenUonKfectinS 
under  he  guidance  of  careftilly  conducted  and  accuraTc^Za^tiTe  e^^^^^^ 
iments,  such  acids  or  salts  as  will  produce  the  required  rTsuUirthenu^k 
est  and  most  perfect  manner,  with  the  least  injury  to  The  quality  of  the" 
leather;  and  he  who  makes  a  real  improvement  in  this  wav  is  iinnL^  inn 

th^[  T'''  •!?  '  ""T". '''  '''  u  ^"^'^"  '^'  ^^h^'  handTKsrbrev  de"; 
tions  arf  Itinium,  without  any  real  invention  or  improvement  beinVS 
The  complete  separauon  of  this  class  of  cases  from  the  rLlly  meri?ori 
ous  IS  quite  beyond  the  power  of  the  Office  with  its  present  SedmeZ 
of  experimental  investigation;  and,  under  these  circumsiancrs   vow  ex 
aniiner  has  recommended  the  grant  of  patents  for  new  SfmSonrwhen 
liefThaf?Srl'"^'"''  "^  ""  ^T*  ^^^"^^'  ^°^  "«  positive  grounSs  oTbe 
equivalents       '  """^  "'  '^'''  '^^"^  °"^  "^  «b^'«"«  substitution  of  mere 

Sulphate  of  Potash— k  patent  has  been  granted  for  the  use  of  ^siilnbnf- 
t  ^"^^  n  «:[°"8  ^"ni«g  solutions  of  ter^japon  ca,  or  other  LucesTf 
tannm.     Besides  the  tests  to  which  this  salt  has  be^n  pniTn  prS 

tT?fl  '^ITuT  '^^'^  '^^'  '''  ^^'  '«^^P°«ded  very  fevoraffy  to  a 
andwhtr  iftiir/^'^rr''^  ^^  generaHyappUcab Jto  JuSo^is! 
^rK     K    i!  -f  ^'^  founded,  appears,  irom  its  simplicity,  and  the  readiness 

tTp  ml  '^' ^''''' '''-'"^^'"r"^'  ^P^^""««  ««  imV^rtant  adS  to 
the  means  of  investigation.     Not  being  authorized  by  \he  inventor   I  am 

TinU!^"""^  'r  f ''"?^"  t^''  ''''•  ^^^'  ^"Jphate  is  (^mm  "n[y  used  with 
a  proportion  of  alum  in  the  solution.  "ty  useu  wiin    , 

♦Jnf  "^^  K*~^  patent  has  been  granted  for  the  use  of  borax,  in  combina- 

riu.]:;;?;/,?™')!^^;''' "'"""'"  "''^''""  ■-"  p"-"'".;':X 

PolxBhwg  Leather.  -A  machine  for  this  purpose  has  been  natentpd  in 

two  wh '''.  P^'^'^'^u^  ^"^'^  "^^  ^^^^^^  '^  ^"  e^less  band  pa^sfn?^;;" 

wo  wheels  upon  the  same  level.     The  tool  is  drawn  oveVthe  lea^hL 

while  traversing  the  lower  half  of  the  endless  band ;  the  pressure  of  ^« 

tool  upon  the  leather  being  maintained  by  horizontal  w^s"  benefjj 
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which  pass  projections  from  the  tool.    The  leather  rests  upon  an  ad- 
justable spring  bed. 

BOOTS    AND   SHOES. 

Implements  for  Lasting  Boots.— Two  of  these  have  been  patented. 
The  first  consists  of  the  following  elements:  first,  a  standard,  or  post, 
resting  vertically  upon  the  sole  of  the  shoe;  second,  a  screw,  swivelled 
in  the  top  of  the  post,  and  rising  vertically  therefrom,  and  terminating  at 
the  top  in  a  handle,  or  thumb  piece,  by  which  it  is  turned;  third,  a 
cross  head,  with  a  female  screw  cut  through  it,  by  which  it  plays  up  and 
down  upon  the  before-mentioned  male  screw;  fourth,  hooked  claws, 
which  are  hinged  at  their  upper  ends  to  the  cross  head,  and  at  their  lower 
ends  lay  hold  of  the  edges  of  the  upper  leather  of  the  shoe;  fifth,  an 
inclined  slot  at  about  the  middle  of  the  length  of  each  claw;  the  slotfl  of 
both  claws  playing  upon  a  round  pin,  which  is  inserted  into  the  side  of 
the  above-mentioned  post.  The  action  of  the  slots  and  pin,  in  combina- 
tion with  that  of  the  screw,  is  such  as  to  draw  the  upper  leather  upward 
and  inward  at  the  same  time. 

The  second  implement  consists  in  part  of  a  pair  of  pincers,  with  very 
.  long  jaws,  terminating  at  their  extremities  in  claws,  which  lay  hold  of  the 
ends  of  the  upper-leather;  the  pincers  being  held  with  their  handles  up- 
ward and  opened.  To  the  insides  of  the  jaws  are  hinged,  at  suitable 
points  between  the  claws  and  the  centre  pin  of  the  pincers,  two  bars, 
which  converge  as  they  descend ,  till  they  meet  at  their  lower  ends,  and 
are  there  hinged  to  a  step  that  rests  upon  tke  sole  of  the  shoe.  As  the 
claws  are  brought  towards  each  other  by  closing  the  pincers,  they  are,  at 
the  same  time,  thrown  upward  by  the  action  of  the  hinged  bars. 

HOUSEHOLD  FURNITURE,  MACHINES  AND  IMPLEMENTS  FOR  DOMESTIC 
PURPOSES,  INCLUDING  WASHING  MACHINES,  BREAD  AND  CRACKER  MA- 
CHINES, FEATHER  DRESSING,  ETC 

Chairs — Improvement  fnr preventing  wear  of  Carpets. — We  have  had 
chairs  made  with  the  hind  legs  retreating  so  as  to  interdict  the  occupant 
from  the  luxury  of  leaning  back  in  hip  chair;  but  the  patentee,  with  a 
more  accommodating  spirit,  has  provided  the  legs  with  ball  and  socket 
joints  and  flat  steps  at  their  lower  ends. 

Railway  Car  Scats.— In  one  of  these  the  back  reverses  by  means  of 
reversing  arms,  hinged  to  the  middle  of  the  elbows  of  the  seat  in  the 
^  common  way;  but  it  has  a  secondary  back,  of  equal  width,  connected  to 
it,  by  means  of  hinged  bars,  in  such  manner  that  the  secondary  back, 
when  in  that  position  in  which  the  two  backs  lie  flat  upon  each  other, 
back  to  back,  can  hinge  upon  either  side  of  the  main  back,  and  so  be 
turned  up  and  made  to  rest  upon  the  upper  side  of  the  latter,  whichever 
side  is  uppermost.  The  connexion  between  the  main  and  secondartr 
back  is  made  by  one  pair  of  bars  hinged  to  one  side  of  the  main  back 
and  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  secondary  one,  and  another  pair  hinged 
in  like  manner  to  the  remaining  sides  of  the  two  backs.  The  general 
principle  of  this  mode  of  connexion  is  not  new,  being  found  in  certain 
toys;  but,  80  far  as  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  your  examiner,  there 
has  been  no  application  of  it  which  it  was  thought  could  be  considered 
an  equivalent.    In  another  car  seat,  the  back  is  made  to  change  from  one 
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X'3,r.' j:„^-.r"  .'"SjA""'  f?"-  '•^^"» «' 

olher  bv  means  nf,nit,wJ^     *  !^^''  •""  connected  with  each 

marne'/aaTrn'tirn're^t^Tnlle^^h  SmL'T""",; '"  "•^'' 
them  over  one  way  or  the  other  u^n  the  hi^ "n^^^n  !^,L^''  "f^'H^ 
bmught  mto  a  horizontal  posltion.Yhe otheJSTil  ^cLmhS^ 

this  rod  IS  a  slider,  which  can  move  alon^  the  rod  and  hTfol'*  «  ^^ 

seat,  and  the  arm,  above  mentioned  serve  a.  the  same  time  as  elLws t 
In  a  fourth  seat  the  back  is  made  in  two  narts  x^hLh  «- 

mmmm 

Machine  for  Scouring  Knives  and  Fori-a —T^n  n^Air^A^    i  u      u 
touching  and  slightly  Sntering  or  "  mashing'  iZ  ^y''"^"^*'  brushes, 

«  any  Liredtn'gle  wS  rrr,!"*  "'*""'  "  '^'^  '"'  ""  >«  -=«»• 
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WEARING  APPAREL,  ARTICLES  POR  THE  TOILET,  INCLUDING  INSTRUMENTS 

FOR  MANUFACTURE. 

CT^W/a.-A  patent  has  been  granted  for  an  umbrella,  in  which  the 

rZ  T  ^'^  "^  ^f'^u'^  ^"^^^"  ^"^'^^  commonly  used\o  dTstend  the 
ribs,  by  the  use  of  what  may  be  considered  a  sort  if  substitute  for  rbs 
and  braces  both.  This  consists  of  ribs,  as  I  wiU  term  them,  connoted 
by  hinge  jomts,  or,  as  in  the  model  and  drawings  deposited  i^ the 
Office,  by  springs  to  the  staff,  a  short  distance  below  its  up^r  end.     The 

^rofnl'^'^v t  r^y  "^  '^'  ^^^^™«  «"d«  «f  ^he  ribsTand  to  a  part 
at  Its  centre,  which,  by  a  screw,  can  be  moved  to  a  grea  er  or  less  Sis" 
tonce  above  the  point  where  the  ribs  are  connected  to  the  staff  On  com- 
mencing  thus  to  screw  the  centre  of  the  cover  upward,  the  coveV begins 

waS  Th"  '^'/^''^'^^l^''  «f  ^'^«  ribs,  which  r^Sses  them  to  sp  ead  f  ut 
ward,  and  continuing  the  motion  they  will  spread  to  the  full  s^n  of  the 
cover.     This  construction   of  course,  gives  the  cover  a  pointed^p 

Machine  for  forming  MetaUin  Buxton  Backs.-This  machin^,  by 
X"h,  /f'^'^^^.^^.^T'  ^»d  levers,  takes  the  metallic  blank  or  cir- 

»  ifl.  nV    "^k'^^'J^  '^^  ^""^"  ^^"'^  ^  ^  b«  fo^'"«<i^  from  the  bottona  of 
a  pile  of  such  disks  in  a  vertical  tube,  in  the  manner  of  a  coining  ma- 

ter"'-^?  V^''  '^'^".^^  ^^  ^^"^  ^«^  the  reception  of  the^ye, 

off  a  n  L?nr '«  '."^^rT"^  ^Z'^l  "^3"*^^'  "^^^^  '^'  ^'^'  ^'^^  ^  ^-h  cuts 
^hJc  rf  KL'"'?^^^^"?^^'  ^"^«  '^  ^"'o  *"  eye,  inserts  the  ends  of 
this  through  the  sht,  clinches  them  down,  and,  by  pressure  suitably  a^ 
plied,  fastens  the  eye  firmly  in  its  place.  suiiaoiy  ap- 

Respectfully  submitted: 

Hon.  S.  H.  Hodges,  ^'  ^-  ^^^^  Examiner. 

Commissiojier  of  Patents, 


United  States  Patent  Office, 

January  1,  1853. 

rrcirsfe?:^^^^^^  ^^  ^^-  ^'  ^'^  ^--^-  -h-5^n 

UhTIl^'^"^'^'  ""^  ^M  ^^^™»"er  have  become  almost  professional,  and  his 
if^h/r  ""^"^«^"'y  "^T''-     Whatever  the  qualifications  of  a  new  in- 
cumbent,  he  cannot  avoid  embarrassment  from  the  want  of  experience- 
and    for  my  own  |^rt,  I  yet  feel  scarcely  less  diffidence  in  my  abilitv  to' 
discharge  with  credit  to  the  Office  the  duties  of  my  desk  than  I  did  at 
the  moment  I  was  appointed  the  successor  of  Dr   Charles  G   Pace 
of  Dr  p11p'"5»  i"'e§"ty>  varied  accomplishments,  and  long  ex^perience 
of  Dr.  Page,  gave  a  peculiar  value  to  his  services  as  an  examiner  of  pat 
ents,  and  my  daily  labors  in  the  Office  have  served  to  convince  me  of^e 
accuracy  of  his  research,  and  the  propriety  of  his  decisions 
Owing  to  the  increase  of  the  examining  corps  in  May,  1851 ,  and  the 

r^trn^Jb^Te"'^'^"^^^^ 

Four  classes  are  apportioned  to  me  ibr  examinauon,  namely. 
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Class  V.  Calorifics  embracing  Light y  HecU,  and  Ventilation,  and  com- 
prising lamps  and  gas-burners,  fireplaces,  stoves,  cooking  and  drying 
apparatus,  and  preparation  of  fuel;  ventilation  of  houses,  ships,  and  land- 
carriages. 

Class  XVIII.  Arts,  Polite,  Fine,  and  Ornamental^  including  music, 
painting,  sculpture,  engraving,  books,  printing  and  binding,  and  jewelry. 

Class  XX.  Aledicine,  Surgery ,  &nd  Lfentistrj/.  , 

Class  XXIIl.  Designs. 

The  whole  number  of  examinations  during  the  year  was  796,  of 
which  223  were  patented,  including  106  designs;  and  249  were  rejected, 
including  20  designs. 

The  new  applications  referred  to  me  during  the  year  were  402,  in- 
cluding 126  designs,  of  which  54  cases  remain  unexamined  at  this  date. 

Under  Class  V  the  applications  have  been  numerous,  without  exhibit- 
ing any  marked  progress  in  invention. 

There  is  yet  much  to  be  accomplished  in  perfecting  artificial  light;  and 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  inventors  should  be  so  generally  satisfied  with 
attempts  on  their  part  to  render  the  use  of  dangerous  materials  popular, 
rather  than  occupy  themselves  with  the  search  aTtfer  something  that  could 
be  used  to  supply  this  want,  without  endangering  the  safety  of  all  who . 
participate  in  its  consumption. 

The  desire  to  render  the  use  of  highly  combustible  fluids  less  danger- 
ous than  they  can  be  when  burned  in  lamps  of  the  ordinary  construc- 
tion, has  given  rise  to  a  few  improvements,  for  which  patents  have  been 
granted.  Thus  far,  however,  nothing  has  been  presented  which  can 
render  these  compounds  entirely  safe;  while  the  frequent  and  dreadful 
accidents  almost  daily  recorded  from  their  general  use  should  prompt 
the  public  to  the  utmost  care,  if  not  to  banish  them  from  all  dwellings, 
as  movable  lights,  and  especially  when  burned  in  lamps  of  fragile  ma- 
terials. 

In  one  of  the  patents  granted  for  a  camphene  lamp,  the  prominent 
feature  of  the  improvement  consists  in  surrounding  the  wick  tube  with  a 
separate  chamber,  to  be  filled  with  water;  so  that,  if  the  lamp  should  fall, 
the  water  in  the  chamber  will  be  thrown  out,  and  extinguish  the  lamp. 
This  may  afford  additional  security  against  one  class  of  accidents. 

In  another,  the  invention  consists  in  providing  a  separate  chamber, 
to  receive  any  fluid,  that  else  might  overflow  from  the  expansion  by  heat 
of  the  volume  of  liquid  in  the  fountain,  and  t^us  produce  explosion. 

An  improvement  in  a  railroad  lamp  was  patented,  for  the  protection 
aflbrded  to  a  common  glass  reflector  against  the  injurious  efiects  of  keat 
from  the  lamp.  A  body  of  water  is  kept  in  contact  with  the  back  of  the 
reflector,  which  is  thus  prevented  from  becoming  heated  to  a  degree  that 
will  injure  its  brilliancy. 

A  patent  was  granted  for  a  gas  burner,  in  which  the  improvement  pro- 
fesses to  provide  against  the  variation  of  the  flame  from  unequal  pressure, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  will  give  a  steady,  uniform  jet  of  gas,  although 
the  pressure  at  the  trunk  may  be  irregular,  and  fluctuate  from  any  cause. 

Few  patents  have  been  granted  for  stoves,  although  the  applications 
have  been  numerous.  Patents  have  been  granted  for  various  improve- 
ments in  cooking-stoves,  cookiogrranges,  grates,  and  chimney-cape. 

Several  patents  have  also  been  granted  for  improvements  in  hot-air 
furnaces  for  warming  building,  ia  which  the  chief  aim  has  been  to 


.« 
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aujfm«ut  tne  radiating  surface,  without  materially  increasing  the  size  of 
the  furnace,  or  the  cost  of  construction. 

A  patent  was  granted  for  an  improvement  in  the  thermostat,  which 
consists  of  the  adaptation  of  clock-work,  or  other  motive  power,  to  render 
its  action  more  immediate  and  efl!ective,  under  very  slight  changes  of 
temperature. 

An  improvement  in  the  blow-pipe  was  patented,  which  promises  to  be 
useful  to  the  dentist  and  jeweller  over  the  common  instrument. 

It  can  be  used  with  gas  or  made  to  receive  its  supply  of  air  for  the 
common  lamp  from  a  bellows,  and  is  so  arranged  that,  while  held  in  one 
hand,  the  flame  can  be  directed  upon  any  point  desired  by  a  movement 
of  the  thumb  of  the  same  hand. 

Under  Class  XVIII  the  applications  have  been  numerous. 

Several  patents  have  been  granted  for  improvements  in  musical  instru- 
ments. 

A  patent  was  granted  for  an  improvement  in  tuning  pegs  for  guitars, 
u-  u"^^^  improvement  consists  in  making  the  part  of  the  wooden  peg 
which  IS  fitted  to,  and  turns  in,  the  handle  of  the  instrument,  of  much 
greater  diameter  than  the  part  on  which  the  string  is  wound. 

An  alleged  improvement  in  the  violin  was  patented,  in  which  the  old 
forraof  violm  is  departed  firom;in  the  new  instrument,  the  sides  are 
straight,  and  the  back  is  concave. 

Patents  were  granted  for  various  improvements  in  the  piano-forte,  in- 
volvmg  the  action,  the  keys,  the  bridge,  and  the  sound-board. 

In  one  instrument  the  sound-board  is  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  cylinder, 
having  Its  end  secured  between  two  disks  or  heads;  the  cap,  turning 
block,  strings,  and  all  parts  of  the  instrument,  are  suitably  arranged 
around  it  to  produce  the  sound. 

The  aim  of  our  manufacturers  has  been  to  improve  the  tone  and  struc- 
ture of  their  instruments  without  at  the  same  time  enhancing  their  price; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  eflTorls  may  tend  to  increase  the  facilities 
for  musical  education  in  our  country. 

The  manufacture  of  the  piano  alone  has  become  an  important  branch 
of  the  industry  of  our  large  cities. 

In  the  absence  of  any  reliable  returns,  it  is  probably  safe  to  estimate 
the  number  of  pianos  made  in  the  United  States  in  the  year  1852  at 
nine  thousand,  at  the  aggregate  value  of  $2,100,000;  and  that  their 
fabrication  gave  employment  to  nineteen  hundred  hands,  at  the  agereeate 
wages  of  $72,000  per  month.  ^^    ^ 

A  patent  was  granted  for  a  printing  telegraph  that,  whether  considered 
as  an  ingenious  combination  of  mechanical  movements,  for  the  harmony 
of  Its  operation,  or  for  the  importance  of  the  result  attained,  is  by  far  the 
most  interesting  invention  that  has  come  under  my  examination. 

It  is  not  practicable  to  give  an  intelligible  description  of  this  machine 
without  drawings,  and  I  shall,  therefore,  merely  remark  that  it  consists 
of  a  composing  machine,  a  printing  machine,  a  pneumatic  apparatus, 
and  an  electnc  circuit,  which  enables  the  operator  at  one  station  to  print 
in  ordinary  typography  at  the  other. 

In  transmitting  a  message  the  machine  is  put  in  motion,  and  a  signal 
18  given  that  calls  the  attention  of  the  operator  at  the  receiving  station. 
The  operator  at  the  transmitting  station  takes  a  seat,  at  what  resembles 
the  key-board  of  a  piano,  and  strikes  the  keys  in  rapid  succession  that 
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Class  V.  Colorizes  embracing  Light j  Heat,  and  VeniUation,  and  com- 
prising lamps  and  gas-burners,  fireplaces,  stoves,  cooking  and  drying 
apparatus,  and  preparation  of  fuel;  ventilation  of  houses,  ships,  and  land- 
carriages.  ^ 

^ Class  XVIII.  Arts,  Polite,  FHne,  and  Omam^n/o/,  including  music, 
painting,  sculpture,  engraving,  books,  printing  and  binding,  and  jewelry. 

Class  XX.  Aledicine,  Surgery,  and  Dentistry. 

Class  XXIIl.  Designs. 

The  whole  number  of  examinations  during  the  year  was  796,  of 
which  223  were  patented,  including  106  designsj  and  249  were  rejected, 
including  20  designs. 

The  new  applications  referred  to  me  during  the  year  were  402,  in- 
cluding 126  designs,  of  which  54  cases  remain  unexamined  at  this  date. 

Under  Class  V  the  applications  have  been  numerous,  without  exhibit- 
ing any  marked  progress  in  invention. 

There  is  yet  much  to  be  accomplished  in  perfecting  artificial  light;  and 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  inventors  should  be  so  generally  satisfied  with 
attempts  on  their  part  to  render  the  use  of  dangerous  materials  popular, 
rather  than  occupy  themselves  with  the  search  altfer  something  that  could 
be  used  to  supply  this  want,  without  endangering  the  safety  of  all  who 
participate  in  its  consumption. 

The  desire  to  render  the  use  of  highly  combustible  fluids  less  danger- 
ous than  they  can  be  when  burned  in  lamps  of  the  ordinary  construc- 
tion, has  given  rise  to  a  few  improvements,  for  which  patents  have  bee"!! 
granted.  Thus  far,  however,  nothing  has  been  presented  which  can 
render  these  compounds  entirely  safe;  while  the  ireqaenl  and  dreadful 
accidents  almost  daily  recorded  from  their  general  use  should  prompt 
the  public  to  the  utmost  care,  if  not  to  banish  them  from  all  dwellings, 
as  movable  lights,  and  especially  when  burned  in  lamps  of  fragile  ma- 
terials. 

In  one  of  the  patents  granted  for  a  camphene  lamp,  the  prominent 
feature  of  the  improvement  consists  in  surrounding  the  wick  tube  with  a 
separate  chamber,  to  be  filled  with  water;  so  that,  if  the  lamp  should  fall, 
the  water  in  the  chamber  will  be  thrown  out,  and  extinguish  the  lamp. 
This  may  afford  additional  security  against  one  class  of  accidents. 

In  another,  the  invention  consists  in  providing  a  separate  chamber, 
to  receive  any  fluid,  that  else  might  overflow  from  the  expansion  by  heat 
of  the  volume  of  liquid  in  the  fountain,  and  thus  produce  explosion. 

An  improvement  in  a  railroad  lamp  was  patented,  for  the  protection 
aflbrded  to  a  common  glass  reflector  against  the  injurious  eflfects  of  keat 
fi-ora  the  lamp.  A  body  of  water  is  kept  in  contact  with  the  back  of  the 
reflector,  which  is  thus  prevented  from  becoming  heated  to  a  degree  that 
will  injure  its  brilliancy. . 

A  patent  was  granted  for  a  gas  burner,  in  which  the  improvement  pro- 
fesses to  provide  against  the  variation  of  the  flame  from  unequal  pressure, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  will  give  a  steady,  uniform  jet  of  gas,  although 
the  pressure  at  the  trunk  may  be  irregular,  and  fluctuate  from  any  cause. 

Few  patents  have  been  granted  for  stoves,  although  the  applications 
have  been  numerous.  Patents  have  been  granted  for  various  improve- 
ments in  coo  king- stoves,  cookiagf-rauges,  erates,  and  chimney-cape. 

Several  patents  have  also  been  granted  for  improvements  in  hot-air 
furnaces  for  warming  building,  iu  which  the  chief  aim  has  been  to 
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nugvaoiit  the  radiating  surface,  without  materially  increasing  the  size  of 
the  furnace,  or  the  cost  of  construction. 

A  patent  was  granted  for  an  improvement  in  the  thermostat,  which 
consists  of  the  adaptation  of  clock- work,  or  other  motive  power,  to  render 
Its  action  more  uumediate  and  eflective,  under  very  slight  changes  of 
temperature. 

An  improvement  in  the  blow-pipe  was  patented,  which  promises  to  be 
usetui  to  the  dentist  and  jeweller  over  the  common  instrument. 

It  can  be  used  with  gas  or  made  to  receive  its  supply  of  air  for  the 
common  lamp  from  a  bellows,  and  is  so  arranged  that,  while  held  in  one 
hand,  the  flame  can  be  directed  upon  any  point  desired  by  a  movement 
of  the  thumb  of  the  same  hand. 

Under  Class  XVIII  the  applications  have  been  numerous. 

beveral  patents  have  been  granted  for  improvements  in  musical  instru- 
ments. 

A  patent  was  granted  for  an  improvement  in  tuning  pegs  for  guitars, 

t  u  f  "e  ^niprovement  consists  in  making  the  part  of  the  wooden  pee 
which  IS  fitted  to,  and  turns  in,  the  handle  of  the  instrument,  of  much 
greater  diameter  than  the  part  on  which  the  string  is  wound. 

An  alleged  improvement  in  the  violin  was  patented,  in  which  the  old 
lorm  of  violm  IS  departed  from;  in  the  new  instrument,  the  sides  are 
straight,  and  the  back  is  concave. 

Patents  were  granted  for  various  improvements  in  the  piano-forte,  in- 
volving the  action,  the  keys,  the  bridge,  and  the  sound-board. 

In  one  instrument  the  sound-board  is  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  cylinder, 
having  Its  end  secured  between  two  disks  or  heads;  the  cap,  turning 
block,  stnngs,  and  all  parts  of  the  instrument,  are  suitably  arrauced 
around  it  to  produce  the  sound. 

The  aim  of  our  manufacturers  has  been  to  improve  the  tone  and  struc- 
ture of  their  instruments  without  at  the  same  time  enhancing  their  price; 
and  It  IS  to  be  hoped  that  these  eflbrls  may  tend  to  increase  the  facilities 
lor  musical  education  in  our  country. 

The  manufacture  of  the  piano  alone  has  become  an  important  branch 
of  the  indHstry  of  our  large  cities. 

In  the  absence  of  any  reliable  returns,  it  is  probably  safe  to  estimate 

,    the  number  of  pianos  made  in  the  United  States  in  the  year  1852  at 

nine  thousand,  at  the  aggregate  value  of  $2,100,000;  and  that  their 

fabrication  gave  employment  to  nineteen  hundred  hands,  at  the  aggregate 

wages  of  $72,000  per  month.  S5    «  « 

A  patent  was  granted  for  a  printing  telegraph  that,  whether  considered 
as  an  ingenious  combination  of  mechanical  movements,  for  the  harmony 
ot  Its  operation,  or  for  the  importance  of  the  result  attained,  is  by  far  the 
most  interesting  invention  that  has  come  under  my  examination 

It  IS  not  pracncable  to  give  an  intelligible  description  of  this  machine 
without  drawings,  and  I  shall,  therefore,  merely  remark  that  it  consists 
of  J  composing  machine,  a  printing  machine,  a  pneunfatic  apparatus, 
and  an  electnc  circuit,  which  enables  the  operator  at  one  station  to  orint 
in  ordinary  typography  at  the  other.      .  *^ 

In  transmitting  a  message  the  machine  is  put  in  motion,  and  a  signal 
IS  given  that  calls  the  attention  of  the  operator  at  the  receiving  station. 
Jr\^^  A  V^^  transmitting  station  takes  a  seat,  at  what  resembles 
the  key-board  of  a  piano,  and  strikes  the  keys  in  rapid  succession  that 
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connect  with  the  letters  he  desires  to  use,  and  also  punctuates  as  he 
prints.  At  the  receiving  station  the  message  is  printed  on  a  ribbon  of 
paper  in  bold  letters;  and  when  the  message  is  complete,  the  paper  is  torn 
on,  and  sent  to  its  address. 

Several  improvements  in  the  printing  press  have  been  patented  within 
the  past  year;  and  each  seems  designed  to  economize  its  structure,  or  to 
accelerate  its  work. 

In  one  the  invention  consists  in  the  introduction  of  conical  inking  and 
impression  cylinders. 

The  form  is  screwed  on  a  revolving  disk,  either  vertical  or  horizontal 
in  its  revolution;  the  form  passes  under  the  inking  rollers,  and  under  the 
printing  cylinders  to  receive  the  impression,  so  that  one  impression  is 
made  at  each  revolution  of  the  form.  The  conical  impression  cyHnder 
receives  the  paper  under  a  clamp  hinged  to  the  cylinder,  and  the  clamp 
is  returned  at  the  proper  moment  to  deliver  the  sheet. 

In  another  press  one  of  the  novel  features  consists  in  the  double  use 
\  of  an  air  pump :  first,  by  a  puff  to  press  the  sheet  upon  the  points  for 
register;  and,  second,  using  suction  fingers  to  remove  the  printed  sheet 
firom  the  press  and  lay  it  on  the  file,  or  folding  table. 

A  patent  was  granted  for  a  mechanical  typographer,  by  which,  with 
the  necessary  practice  to  acquire  a  skilful  use  of  the  machine,  the  author 
can  print  instead  of  writing  his  thoughts. 

Under  Class  XX  several  patents  have  been  granted. 

Three  patents  were  granted  for  improvements  in  artificial  legs;  and  in 
one  the  model  in  the  Office  presents  a  very  near  approach  to  the  natural 
member,  both  in  movement  and  appearance. 

A  pateiit  was  granted  for  an  ingenious  improvement  in  a  pill-making 
machine.  The  invention  consists  in  passing  the  mass  between  rollers, 
having  hemispherical  recesses  in  each,  that  match  with  each  other;  each 
roller  being  surrounded  by  a  thin  elastic  belt,  which  is  pressed  by  the 
mass  into  the  recess,  and,  when  the  pressure  is  relieved  by  the  rotation 
of  the  roller,  this  belt  springs  out,  and  thus  releases  the  pill  from  the 
mould. 

Of  the  several  applications  made  for  patents  for  medicines  during  the 
year  not  one  was  granted. 

A  patent  was  granted  for  a  galvanic  clock,  in  which  the  circuit  is 
formed  and  broken  by  the  movement  of  the  pendulum,  which,  at  the 
same  time,  is  made  to  receive  equal  and  constant  impulses>  while  the 
battery  retains  sufficient  power  to  raise  the  armature  up  to  l^  wctent  of 
its  motion. 

An  improvement  in  the  duplex  escapement  was  patented.  This  in- 
vention consists  in  the  substitution  of  a  wheel  with  three  teeth,  or  ruby 
pins,  in  lieu  of  the  common  escapement  wheel,  with  fifteen  teeth,  for 
which  many  advantages  are  claimed  besides  those  accruing  from  the 
fecility  of  construction. 

Under  Class  XXIII  the  applications  have  been  numerous,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  them  have  been  patented;  while  few  are  marked  by  any 
very  great  artistic  excellence. 

When  we  consider  the  different  uses,  materials,  and  modes  of  man- 
ufacture to  which  design  and  ornamental  decoration  may  be  applied,  the 
wonder  is,  not  that  the  applications  were  so  many,  but  that  they  should 
have  been  so  few.  t 
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The  object  of  the  design  law  would  seem  to  have  been  to  give 
protection  to  the  pattern  produced;  but  its  language  is  not  sufficiently 
broad  to  justify  such  a  construction.  The  Office  has,  therefore,  exercised 
us  utmost  liberality  in  this  class  of  applications,  and  has  granted  patents 
in  a^l  cases  that  possessed  sufficient  originality,  either  in  the  decoraUon 
of  the  J^^^^^^"'"*^^^'^  °^  '^®  ^'^""^^  produced,  to  bring  it  within  the  spirit 

During  the  pwt  year  there  have  been  three  appeals  from  the  decisions 
at  my  desk  to  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of 
7Vi?'"^«'  ^'^'^  of  which  are  still  pending,  and  in  the  third  the  decision 
01  the  Office  was  fully  sustained. 

It  would  have  given  me  pleasure  to  have  attempted  a  more  extended 
notice  of  the  business  of  my  desk  for  the  past  year,  could  I  have  con- 
trolled the  necessary  time;  but  the  calls  upon  an  examiner  are  so  imper- 
ative  that  I  am  compelled  to  limit  myself  to  the  meagre  sketch  herewith 
submitted. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

„^„   „   „  „  HENRY  BALDWIN,  Eiaminer. 

xlon.  &.  H.  Hodges, 

Commissioner  of  Patents.  '  # 


Patent  Office, 

December  3\ ,  iSo2. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to 
you  the  following  report  of  the  transactions  at  this  desk,  accompanied  by 
a  brief  nonce  of  some  of  the  inventions  that  have  been  patented  durine 
the  year  in  the  classes  alloted  to  me. 

There  remained  at  the  close  of  the  year  1851,  at  this  desk,  thirty-one 
cases  unacted  upon.  During  the  year  1852  three  hundred  and  ninety, 
two  apphcauons  were  received,  which  made  the  aggregate  number  of 
cases  requiring  examination  during  the  year  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
three.  Of  this  number  three  hundred  and  sixty- nine  were  examined- 
which  left,  on  the  31st  of  December,  1852,  fifty- four  new  cases  unacted 
upon. 

The  number  of  applications  passed  at  this  desk  for  patents  was  one 
hundred  and  thirty-four;  the  total  number  of  rejections  two  hundred  and 
ninety. three;  although  the  number  of  final  rejections  will  not,  probablv 
exceed  two  hundred.  ^' 

The  manner  in  which  the  rejections  are  recorded  has  been  so  often 
Explained  in  the  previous  reports  of  the  examiners,  that  it  is  needless  for 
me  again  to  go  over  the  ground,  as  the  same  system  of  recording  is  still 
preserved.  ° 

,  The  number  of  applications  finally  rejected,  as  compared  with  the 
patented,  will  not  vary  far  from  three  to  one.  Each  year  must  necessa- 
rily  increase  the  ratio  of  the  rejections,  as  the  field  of  invenUon  in  many 
of  the  arts  is,  to  a  degree,  limited;  and  as  they  advance  towards  perfec- 
tion, their  bounds  become  more  and  more  circumscribed. 

Little  more  can  be  expected  in  the  present  stage  of  the  mechanical  arts, 
even  from  our  best  mechanics,  than  the  improvement  and  perfection  of 
those  machines  already  in  existence,  by  some  change  in  tlie  mechanical 
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arrangement  or  combination  of  the  different  parts,  so  that  each  part  will 
perform  with  more  efficiency  and  exactness  the  functions  required,  and 
the  article  to  be  manufactured  produced  at  less  cost,  and  in  a  m»re  per- 
fect and  highly  finished  state. 

Some  of  the  patents  granted  this  year  display  great  ingenuity  and  me- 
chanical skill,  showing  that  the  inventors  were  well  acquainted  with 
the  principles  and  mode  of  action,  as  well  as  the  defects  in  existing  ma- 
chines, which  they  could  only  have  acquired  by  close  observation.  In 
many  cases  these  defects  have  been  entirely  remedied,  and  more  perfect 
and  simple  machines  produced. 

The  classes  alloted  to  this  room  are  embraced  under  the  following 
heads: 

First.  Hydraulics  and  pneumatics. 

Second.  Machines  for  manufactufing  lumber. 

Third.  Machines  for  manufacturing  all  fibrous  and  textile  fabrics. 

HYDRAULrCS  AND  PNEUMATrCS. 

In  this  class  are  included  those  machines  used  for  raising,  measuring, 
\ind  filtering  water,  and  machines  in  which  water  or  wind  is  used  as 
a  motor. 

There  are  six  subdivisions  in  this  class,  in  which  fifteen  patents  have 
been  granted. 

Water-  Wheels. — Of  the  three  patents  granted  for  improvements  in 
water  wheels,  one  was  for  a  turbine.  The  orifices  of  discharge  from  the 
buckets  in  this  wheel  are  capable  of  adjustment  for  different  heads  of 
water  without  changing  the  curvature  of  the  buckets.  This  is  effected 
by  attaching  to  the  bucket  a  sliding  plate  of  the  same  width  and  curva- 
ture as  ihe  bucket;  the  moving  of  this  plate  outward  extends  the  curva- 
ture of  the  bucket  and  diminishes  the  orifice  of  discharge. 

Another  was  for  a  mode  of  packing  the  joint  between  the  wheel  and 
the  chamber  that  conducts  the  water  to  the  wheel.  The  cylindrical 
chamber,  at  whose  ends  are  placed  the  wheels,  is  so  constructed  that  its 
upper  portion  is  easily  removed,  so  that  the  packing,  which  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  can  be  adjusted  on  the  lower  half  of  the  wheel  (which  is 
generally  submerged)  from  the  inside  of  the  cylinder,  while  the  upper 
half  is  adjustable  from  the  exterior. 

Five  patents  have  been  granted  for  pumps  and  machines  for  raising 
water:  Among  these  is  a  rotary  pump,  in  which  a  flange,  wound  spirally 
around  the  spindle  or  shaft  of  the  pump,  supplies  the  place  of  the  buckets 
generally  used.  A  spring  valve,  passing  through  the  eduction  port  in  one 
of  the  heads  of  the  casirig,  divides  the  chamber  of  the  pump,  and  cuts  off 
the  conmiunication  between  the  two  ports. 

An  elsistic  adiustable  bucket  for  a  chain  pump  was  also  patented.  This 
bucket  is  a  hollow  spheroid  or  elliptical  spindle  of  vulcanized  rubber; 
to  the  end  of  the  spheroid  are  attached  curved  disks  or  plates  of  metal, 
passing  through  the  bucket;  and,  also,  through  the  disks  is  a  metallic 
spindle,  on  one  end  of  which  is  a  shoulder  which  bears  against  one  of 
the  plates,  on  the  other  a  screw  is  cut  to  fit  the  female  screw  in  the  op- 
posite dysk.  By  turning  this  spindle  the  disks  are  brought  nearer  to- 
gether or  canied  further  apart,  which  expands  or  contracts  the  elastic 
bucket 
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Two  patents  have  also  been  granted  for  improvements  in  water  meters. 

A  patent  has  been  granted  for  a  mode  of  attaching  to  the  mains  of  gas 
or  water  pipes,  small  pipes  or  cocks.  Instead  of  cutting  screws  in  the 
mam,  and  also  on  the  pipe  to  be  inserted,  a  straight  hole  is  drilled  in 
the  main,  and  the  end  of  the  pipe  of  cock  to  be  inserted  is  turned  bar- 
rel shaped ,  and  with  a  shoulder.  When  the  pipe  so  turned  is  driven  into 
the  hole  in  the  main,  the  surplus  material  in  the  swell  of  the  pipe  is  drawn 
out,  filling  all  irregularities  in  the  hole  in  the  main,  and  forming  a  per- 
fectly tight  and  strong  joint. 

A  measuring  cock  was  also  patented.  Its  object  is  to  measure  semi- 
fluids— ?iich  as  tar,  &c.— as  you  draw  them  from  the  vessel. 

An  adjustable  spread  for  the  hosepipes  of  fire-engines  was  patented. 
This  spread  is  simply  a  triangular  plate  attached  to  the  nozzle  of  the 
pipe,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  adjustment  to  any  angle  with  the  pipe.  By 
elevating  or  depressing  this  plate,  the  water,  as  it  issues  from  the  p\p^ 
strikes  it  at  a  greater  or  less  angle,  thus  changing  the  circular  jet  into  a 
broad,  flat  stream.  . 


LUMBER. 

In  this  cla"»s,  which  embraces  all  machines  for  manufacturing  timber 
or  lumber,  in  all  its  diversified  forms,  for  articles  of  use  or  of  ornament, 
fifty-nine  patents  have  been  granted  during  the  year. 

Saw-mills.— Six  patents^ave  been  granted  in  this  subdivision.  One 
of  these  mills  is  so  arranged  that,  by  changing  the  rake,  or  the  forward 
motion  of  the  saw  as  it  descends,  you,  at  the  same  time,  change  the  feed 
of  the  log.  The  ways  in  which  the  saw- gate  runs  are  hinged  at  their 
top  ends;  the  lower  end  is  turned  at  right-angles,  and  passes  through  the 
fender  posts;  to  this  part  of  the  way  are  attached  means  of  adjustment, 
and  the  adjusting  apparatus  of  the  ways  are  connected  together,  so  that, 
by  varying  the  angle  of  inclination  of  one,  all  are  changed  at  the  same 
time.  The  feed  motion  is  communicated  to  the  log  by  a  system  of 
levers  acted  on  by  the  saw  gate.  The  fulcrum  of  one  of  these  levers  is 
t  movable,  and  connected  with  the  movable  ways;  so  that,  in  changing 
the  inclination  of  the  ways,  you,  at  the  same  time,  vary  the  feed  motion 
proportionally., 

Two  patents  were  granted  for  improvements  in  hanging  and  driving 
circular  saws. 

In  one  of  these  the  saw  is  placed,  in  a  horizontal  position,  between  two 
fender  posts;  a  bar  or  plate,  with  bevelled  edges,  is  bolted  to  these  posts, 
and  from  this  the  saw  is  suspended  by  a  short  mandrel  passing  through 
the  saw,  which,  on  the  under  side,  is  flush  with  the  saw  plate.  The 
saw  is  driven  by  four  friction  pulleys  near  its  periphery;  one  set  acting 
on  the  upper  surface  through  slots  cut  in  the  suspension  plate;  the  others 
on  the  under  surface  of  the  saw  plate.  These  pulleys  answer  a  double 
purpose:  that  of  driving  and  supporting  the  saw.  The  board  sawed 
passes  over  the  suspension  plate,  while  the  log  passes  beneath  the  saw. 
The  width  of  the  board  that  can  be  sawed  is  only  limited  by  the  distance 
between  the  friction  driving  pulleys. 

In  the  other,  a  short  band  passes  over  the  pulley,  on  the  saw  mandrel, 
as  well  as  around  an  adjustable  pulley,  hung  in  a  gate,  whose  centre  of 
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vibration  is  the  driving  pulley  shaft.  The  pulley,  or  saw  mandrel,  (which 
is  also  capable  of  adjustment,)  rests  upon  the  driver,  with  only  the  band 
interposed.  The  action  of  the  driver  is  to  feed  in  the  band  between 
itself  and  the  pulley  or  saw  mandrel,  whilst  it  is  held  in  close  contact  to 
both  of  these  pulleys  by  the  adjustable  pulleys  in  the  gate. 

Four  patents  have  been  granted  for  improvements  in  barrel  machinery. 
Two  of  these  were  for  dressing  staves.  In  one,  straight  planks  are  used; 
the  plank  passes  between  concentric  planes  or  cutters,  revolving  at  right- 
angles  to  the  plank;  after  passing  these  planes,  the  plank  is  fed  by  an 
armed  or  pointed  wheel,  whose  circumference  is  proportional  to  the 
length  of  the  stave.  This  wheel  gives  a  lateral  motion  to  the  saws  or 
cutters  forming  the  curve  for  the  bilge. 

The  novelty  in  the  other  is  the  self-adjusting  bilge  cutters,  that  adapt 
themselves  to  any  width  of  stave  passing  through  the  machine;  these 
cutters  are  operated,  and  their  distance  apart  regulated  or  changed,  by 
the  stave  in  its  passage.  This  machine  cannot  be  fully  understood  or 
described  without  the  aid  of  drawings. 

Another  was  for  using  compressing  clamps  on  the  head  turner,  which 

compresses  the  boards  forming  the  head  in  the  direction  of  the  width, 

•by  which  means  oval-shaped  heads  are  made,  which,  when  inserted  in 

casks  and  subjected  to  the  pressure  of  the  hoops,  assume  a  round  shape. 

A  machine  for  driving  or  forcing  the  hoops  on  the  cask  was  also  pat- 
ented. 

Five  patents  were  granted  for  boring,  mortising,  and  tenoning  ma- 
chines. One  was  for  an  expanding  bit.  The  slots  in  the  sliding  plate 
of  this  bit  are  inclined,  and  through  these  slots  pass  screws,  attaching  it 
to  the  bit.  Both  the  stationary  and  movable  parts  have  cutting  lips;  that 
on  the  movable  plate  is  equal  to  its  width.  As  this  plate  is  moved  out, 
it  is  lowered  by  the  inclined  slots,  which  allow  the  lip  to  cut.  This  bit 
cuts  a  smooth  hole,  and  is  less  liable  to  clog  than  most  expanding  bits. 

A  mortising  machine  was  patented  which  presents  some  novelty  in  the 
mode  of  regulating  the  movements  of  the  chisel.  The  arm  actuating 
the  chisel  is  attached  by  a  sliding  wrist  to  a  lever  beam.  The  sliding  of 
this  wrist  to  or  from  the  centre  of  motion  of  this  lever  varies  the  length 
of  vibration  of  the  chisel. 

Five  patents  have  been  granted  for  improvements  in  fences;  most  are 
for  cast  iron  and  wire-fences.  In  one  of  them  the  rails  are  made  of  round 
or  square  iron,  with  eyes  or  loops  turned  at  each  end  of  the  bar.  The 
bar  inside  of  the  loop  is  flattened  or  squared.  The  posts  are  of  flat  bar- 
iron,  with  T-shaped  mortises.  The  loop  is  passed  through  the  upper 
part  of  the  T,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  of  the  same  width  as  the  flat  part 
of  the  bar  inside  of  the  loop.  When  the  rail  is  pressed  down  into  the 
lower  part  of  the  T,  it  is  prevented,  from  its  square  shape,  from  turning 
round;  neither  can  it  be  drawn  laterally,  on  account  of  the  loop  at  each 
end. 

Shingle  Machines  — Seven  patents  have  been  granted  in  this  subdi- 
vision. In  one  of  these  machines  the  carriage  is  made  double,  and  the 
shaving  knife  placed  a  short  distance  forward  of  the  riving  knife.  The 
upper  carriage,  supporting  the  bolt,  receives  a  feed-motion,  carrying  the 
bolt  under  the  riving  knife.  A  reciprocating  motion  is  given  to  the  lower 
carriage  equal  to  the  distance  between  the  two  sets  of  knives,  and,  being 
connected  with  the  upper  carriage,  imparts  the  same  motion  to  it.    The 
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riving-knife  only  partially  severs  the^  shingle  from  the  bolt.  After  the 
shingle  is  riven,  the  lower  carriage  moves  forward,  taking  the  upper  car- 
riage with  it,  and  brings  the  shingle  under  the  shaving-knives,  which 
descend,  shaving  the  shingle,  and  releasing  it  from  the  bolt. 

Another  patent  was  granted  for  jointing  the  sides  of  shingles,  in  which 
the  shingle  to  be  jointed  regulates  the  distance  between  the  jointing- 
knives,  and  holds  them  firmly  in  position  while  passing  between  them. 

Five  patents  were  granted  for  turning  lathes.  One  was  for  turning 
mouldings.  The  several  pieces  on  which  the  mouldings  are  to  be  turned 
are  clamped  between  two  heads,  Uke  the  staves  of  a  barrel.  These  heads 
revolve  on  a  stationary  mandrel.  A  cutter  for  turning  the  interior,  and 
forming  one  side  of  the  moulding,  is  suspended  from  this  mandrel,  and 
receives  motion  corresponding  to  the  pattern  to  be  turned.  The  other  side 
of  the  moulding,  forming  the  exterior  surface  of  the  barrel,  is  turned  in 
the  usual  manner. 

In  another  of  these  machines,  a  series  of  cutters,  of  the  form  of  the 
pattern  to  be  turned,  are  secured  to  a  rotating  mandrel.  The  article  to  be 
^urned  is  held  in  a  sliding  carriage  in  such  a  manner  that  its  axis  is  par- 
allel to  the  mandrel,  and  so  that  it  can  be  turned,  and  present  any  num- 
ber of  sides  to  the  action  of  the  cutters.  The  carriage  receives  a  recip- 
rocating motion,  passing  transversely  to  and  under  the  cutters.  A  pris- 
matic figure  of  any  number  of  i>ides  can  be  produced,  the  pattern  varying 
longitudinally  with  the  form  of  the  cutlers. 

Planing  Machines  —Twenty  patents  have  this  year  been  granted  in 
this  important  class  of  machines.  The  attention  of  inventors  of  these 
machines  has,  in  a  great  degree,  been  directed  to  the  production  of  ma- 
chines that  will  not  infringe  upon  those  already  patented.  How  far  they 
have  succeeded  in  producing  efiective  working  machines,  tliat  can  com- 
pete with  those  already  patented,  time  and  the  public  will  determine.  Of 
the  above  number  two  were  reissues,  and  four  for  improvement  in 
tonguing  and  grooving. 

One  of  these  tonguing  machines  is  constructed  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  The  knives  for  cutting  the  sides  of  the  tongue  are  placed  at  right 
angles  to  each  other  in  the  stocks,  with  their  edges  converging  so  as  to 
meet  at  the  base  of  the  groove.  Between  these  knives  are  placed  gouges^ 
or  chisels,  to  remove  the  material  severed  by  the  side  knives. 

In  another  of  the  machines,  reciprocating  chisels,  placed  in  front  of 
the  stationary  tongueis  and  groovers,  cut  up  and  remove  the  surplus  ma- 
terial. 

Two  patents  were  granted  for  planing  machines ,  in  which  the  stock 
holding  the  plane  irons  receives  a  reciprocating  action.  On  the  forward 
motion  of  this  stock  the  board  is  planed,  being  held  by  stationary  clamps 
firmly  to  the  bed  of  the  machine;  on  the  backward  motion  it  is  released 
from  the  stationary  clamps,  and  a  clamp,  attached  to  the  stock,  clamps  the 
board  between  the  stock  and  the  stationary  bed,  and  carries  it  back  with  it. 

The  other  machine  differs  from  the  above  in  clamping  the  board,  on 
the  ba«k  motion  of  the  stock,  to  a  reciprocating  bed,  connected  by  rods 
to  the  plane  stoclc. 

.     Letters  patent  were  granted  for  a  machine  in  which  the  pressure  bar 

mouth  piece  in  front  of  the  stationary  cutters  is  dispensed  with.     The 

reducing  cutters  in  the  machine  consist  of  a  double  series  of  plane-irons, 

alternately  inclined  in  opposite  directions.    The  cutting  edges  of  these 
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irons  are  inclined  to  the  plane,  and  also  to  the  longitudinal  direction  of 
the  board,  at  an  acute  angle;  so  that  the  surface  of  the  board  is  cut  into 
shallow  longitudinal  grooves  of  uniform  depth.  These  ridges  are  re- 
moved in  passing  under  sets  of  stationary  plane-irons,  arranged  in  the 
common  manner. 

In  another  planing  machine,  reducing  gougeshaped  cutters  are  placed 
in  front  of  the  line  cutters;  to  these  cutters  a  reciprocating  motion  trans- 
versely to  the  board  is  given.  A  reciprocating  motion  transversely  is 
also  imparted  to  the  plane  irons — they  alternating  in  their  action,  and,  as 
one  is  carried  in  one  direction,  the  next  preceding  is  moving  in  an  oppo- 
site direction. 

A  machine  for  planing  mouldings  was  also  patented.  Between  the 
different  sets  of  moulding  planes,  on  the  same  shaft,  are  introduced  cir- 
cular  saws,  to  divide  the  moulding  as  it  is  planed. 

A  machine  for  manufacturing  blind-slats  has  been  patented.  In  this 
machine  the  stiles  are  bored  to  receive  the  tenons  of  the  slats,  the  rods 
and  slats  pricked  for  the  wires,  and  the  tenons  turned  on  both  ends  of 
the  slat;  each  operation  going  on  simultaneously.  The  different  parts 
for  several  blinds  are  placed  in  the  machine,  and,  after  being  properly  ad- 
justed, the  several  operations  above  named  are  performed,  without  further 
manipulations  from  the  operator  of  the  machine. 

FIBROUS  AND  TEXTILE  MANUFACTURES   AND  MACHINERY. 

In  this  class,  sixty-three  patents  have  been  granted  this  year. 

The  machinery  used  in  this  class  of  manufacture  is  generally  com- 
plicated; and  as  a  description  of  the  machine  or  invention  cannot,  in 
most  cases,  be  understood  without  reference  to  the  drawings  or  models, 
all  that  I  shall  attempt  will  be  to  communicate  the  results  desired  to  be 
effected,  without  going  into  a  minute  description  of  the  machines. 

Manufacture  of  Hats  and  Felting.— Font  patents  for  machines  in  this 
subdivision  have  been  granted. 

In  one,  the  bat  is  hardened  on  the  exhausted  cone  without  being  re- 
moved ;  this  is  effected  by  placing  around  the  cone  a  series  of  conical 
rollers,  to  which  a  shogging  and  rotary  motion  is  given,  in  order  to  inter- 
lock and  partially  felt  the  fibres  as  they  are  blown  upon  the  exhausted 
cone. 

In  another  of  these  machines,  the  hardening  process  is  effected  by 
placing  over  the  <</orm«r,"  on  which  the  bat  has  been  deposited,  a 
cone  lined  with  vulcanized  rubber,  and  between  the  cone  and  the  rub- 
ber steam  or  hot  water  is  admitted;  a  vibratory  motion  is  given  to  the 
cone,  which  hardens  the  hat-body. 

A  machine  for  planking  hats  was  also  patented.  The  hats  are  carried 
between  two  endless  bands  to  a  revolving  planking  table,  and,  while 
passing  over  this  table,  are  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  vibratory  platen. 

Two  patents  have  been  granted  for  breaking  or  hackling  hemp  and 
flax.  In  one  of  these  machines,  the  flax  is  hackled  by  subjdfcting  it 
to  the  alternate  action  of  revolving  beaters  and  hackles;  the  hackles  on 
the  end  of  the  machine  first  acting  on  the  flax  are  short,  and  increase  in 
length  as  they  pass  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  machine. 

Four  cordage  machines  were  patented.  Two  of  these  were  for  an 
improved  mode  of  regulating  the  speed  of  the  winding-up  reel  by  the 
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tension  of  the  rope,  and  diminishing  its  velocity  as  each  successive  layer 
is  wound  upon  it. 

Another  was  for  improvement  in  cans  for  holding  the  strands.  These 
cans  are  corrugated  and  punctured  with  holes,  for  the  purpose  of  pr«- 
-venting  the  strands  from  rising,  and  to  allow  the  air  to  pass  out;  while 
the  can  is  being  packed  with  '.he  strands,  a  wing  is  also  introduced  into 
•the  can,  to  carry  the  strands  around  as  you  revolve  the  machine  to  pre- 
vent its  twisting  and  kinking.  ' 

Oirdifig.— Three  patents  have  been  granted  for  improvements  in  ma- 
xhmes  in  this  subdivision. 

One  was  for  carding  colored  rovings.  The  fillets  on  the  cards  ar« 
placed  a  short  distance  apart,  forming  rings;  the  doffer  is  constructed  in 
the  same  manner.  Different  colored  slivers  are  fed  into  the  machine; 
and,  after  being  carded,  the  doffer,  which  has  an  endwise,  vibratory 
motion,  takes  them  from  the  card  mixing  them,  which  forms  a  variegated 
roving. 

A  machine  for  combing  wool  was  also  patented ;  but  as  it  is  described 
m  the  English  journals,  it  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation  to  de- 
scribe it  here. 

Three  patents  have  been  granted  for  improvements  in  paper  machines 
•and  paper. 

One  was  for  a  mode  of  drying,  by  passing  the  paper  between  a  se- 
ries of  perforated  trunks,  through  which  warm  air  is  blown;  the  warm 
air  comes  in  contact  with  both  sides  of  the  sheet,  and  then  escapes 
freely.  *^ 

Another  was  for  sizing  the  paper,  by  carrying  it  through  the  sizing 
trough  between  endless  bands. 

A  patent  was  also  granted  for  copying  paper,  made  of  equal  parts  of 
cotton  and  Manilla  hemp.  The  advantage  of  this  combination,  as  set 
forth  by  the  inventors,  is  that  the  great  contractile  and  bibulous  property 
of  the  ^rass  renders  it  peculiarly  well  fitted  for  this  purpose. 

Sewing  Machines.— The  conception  and  improvements  in  these  ma- 
chines belong  exclusively  to  this  country;  and  we  are  indebted  solely  to 
American  ingenuity  for  their  present  perfection. 

Seven  patents  have  been  granted  for  improvements  in  these  machines. 

One  was  for  the  introduction  of  a  stop  motion,  which,  when  the 
I     thread  gives  out  or  breaks,  stops  the  feed.     Two  others  were  improve- 
ments in  the  feed  motion. 

[n  one  of  tljiese,  the  position  of  the  lower  needle  is  regulated  by  the 
thickness  of  the  cloth,  so  that  they  will  with  certainty  pass  through  the 
loops  alternately  formed  on  each  side  of  the  cloth. 

In  another  of  these  machines,  the  feed  motion  is  controlled  by  the 
length  of  the  stitch.  The  bars  carrying  the  needles  are  held  against  one 
side  of  the  guides  through  which  they  pass  by  a  spring.  This  guide 
is  sufliciently  wide  to  allow  the  bar  to  vibrate  the  width  of  the  longest 
stitch  required.  The  turning  of  this  guide  varies  the  length  of  the 
stitch.  The  cloth  is  drawn  forward  by  a  weight;  as  one  needle  is  with- 
■drawn,  the  weight  carries  the  needle  (with  its  bar)  that  is  left  in  the 
cloth  forward,  until  the  bar  is  arrested  by  the  guide;  this  gives  the  length 
of  stitch  to  the  opposite  needle. 

In  another,  a  revolving  hook,  in  the  cavity  of  which  is  placed  the 
shuttle,  supplies  the  nlace  of  the  second  needle,  or  the  vibratory  shuttlei. 
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Pout  patents  were  granted  for  impioveraents  in  knitting  machiiies. 
One  oYlhese  was  for  a  stop  motion,  similar  to  that  used  in  spmnmg 

*^™rn"nother,  a  rotary  machine,  a  patent  was  granted  for  giving  the  cloth- 
beam  a  volar;  moiion,  the  same  ^  the  needles,  in  order  to  avoid  twist- 

'"sii,!i>^'Af«cAi«...-Seven  patents  have  been  granted  in  this  sub- 

*"  Onris  for  a  cop-spinner.    This  ingenious  and  complicated  machine 
is  said  to  form  a  F'fect  and  regular  cop.     Each  layer  of  yam  is  sepa- 

"I'n  -rnproti'mlthod  :?holding  the  washers  on  the  spindles  by  clasps 

''1X™~  in  twisting  tnbes  for  roving  machines  was  also  pat- 

""ut'ters  patent  were  also  granted  for  an  improvement  in  ring  spinne"- 
A  s^ratting  mule  was  patented.  Great  ingenuity  and  skill  is  dis- 
Played  ntto  machine,  in  simplifying  the  complicated  machinery  that 
has  teen  generally  thought  necessary  to  introduce  in  order  to  give  the 
nece«s^^  motion  J  to  different  parts  of  the  mach  ne.  A  s.ng^,  long, 
^ecuTaZcam  regulates  the  niouon  of  the  spindles,  the  backing  off 
aTd^!h"formatio«  of  the  cop.  If  this  machine  succeeds  m  practice,  it 
will  be  reallv  valuable  to  the  manufacturers.  _.      ,  ,  •   ,, 

"a  s  op  motion  to  a  fulling  n.ll  was  patented.  The  knotting  or  kink- 
ing of  the  cloth,  as  it  enters  the  guide  rollers,  arrests  the  motion  of  the 

""  Three'patents  were  granted  for  improvements  in  the  mode  of  making 
waildint'      One  of  these  was  a  reissue  of  an  old  patent. 

hi  a"ro.her,  the  bat  passes  from  the  sizirg  rolls  over  two  endless  bands 
Hacedoie  above  the  other,  (in  the  drying  chamber,)  thus  formmg  an 
Sss  band  of  batting;  one  layer  of  batting  after  another  is  deposued 
on  this  band,  and  any  required  thickness  of  wadding  formed 

In  another  machine,  the  two  surface-bats  are  sized  separately,  and  the 
bat  is  thickened  by  other  bats  placed  between  the  surface  bats. 

zIoVml!-Twenty  one  patents  have  been  granted  for  improvements  in 

^Tluee  of  these  were  for  improvements  in  the  pincers  and  pile-wires  for 

^'^AnoUiTwas  for  communicating  a  positive  motion  to  the  shuttle- 
boxes,  pattern- wheel,  and  jacquard  apparatus,  by  means  of  »  sta^;*^*^ee!, 
which  not  only  gives  motion  to  the  parts,  but  holds  them  firmly  whea 

"^Another  patent  was  for  improvement  in  jacquard  cards. 

A  very  ingenions  loom  was  patented, embracing  several  ''"P'-^TfJ"!"':'-: 
such  a7  moving  the  shuttle-boxes,  operating  the  ."^^^  fs  ^^  ^^^^^^^ 
marches,  and  stop  motions  for  arresting  the  loom  when  the  weft  tliread 
breaks,  or  when  the  shuttle  is  in  the  wrong  box. 

A  vibratory  nailer  temple  was  patented.  This  temple,  when  the  lay 
beats  up,  recedes  a  dutanco  equal  to  the  yielding  of  the  ^lo.h,  and,  on 
the  backward  motion  of  the  lay,  follows  up  the  reed  with  the  cloth,  and 
holds  the  web  near  the  cloih-iuaking  ix)iiil.  .     ,  j 

I  will  close  this  report  with  a  notico  of  a  foreign  loom,  patentee. 
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This  invention  consists  in  a  peculiar  and  ingenious  mode  of  raising  the 
loops  of  such  fabrics  as  Brussels  carpets  without  the  use  of  pile  wires. 
The  mode  by  which  this  is  done  is  by  partially  beating  up  certain  picks 
of  the  wefl-threads  as  they  are  woven  into  the  warps ;Hhat  is,  leaving  a 
space  between  two  of  the  picks,  or  shoots  of  weft,  and  then  throwing  in 
a  number  of  close  shoots,  and,  after  that  has  been  done,  driving  the 
whole  of  these  successive  shoots  firmly  up  on  the  foundation  warps  to 
the  previously-formed  work,  by  which  means  the  terry  parts  of  the 
work,  occupying  the  space  between  the  open  picks,  will  be  puckered  into 
loops  on  the  surface  of  the  fabric,  and  form  the  raised  portion  of  the  warp. 

In  efiecting  the  above  object  it  is  necessary  to  loosen  such  portions  of 
the  warp  as  are  necessary  to  form  the  loops,  and  also  to  tighten  the 
ground  warps,  whilst  the  lay  is  beating  up  the  wefl,  to  make  fast  or  se- 
cure the  loop. 

The  mechanism  by  which  this  is  accomplished  is  too  complicated  to 
explain  without  the  aid  of  drawings. 

The  importance  and  general  usefulness  of  the  machines  embraced  in 
this  class  are  worthy  of  a  more  extended  notice  given  to  themj  but  the 
necessary  brevity  of*^  these  reports  will  not  admit  of  it. 
Respectfully  submitted: 

F.  SOUTHGATE  SMITH, 

Examiner. 

Hon.  S.  H.  Hodges, 

Commissioner  of  Patents. 


Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the 
following  report  of  the  business  at  my  desk  during  the  past  year: 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  eight  cases  remained  over  from  1851. 
During  the  year,  611  new  cases  were  entered,  141  patents  were  ordered 
to  issue,  and  268  rejections  were  made.  Of  these  actions  about  6<)  were 
upon  cases  entered  in  1851.  At  the  close  of  1852,  179  cases  remained 
unexamined. 

By  the  energy  and  zeal  of  my  predecessor,  Mr.  Samuel  Cooper,  the 
desk  had  been  entirely  cleared  at  the  commencement  of  the  year.  Illness, 
caused  by  severe  labor,  compelled  a  temporary  cessation  from  business 
before  the  date  of  his  resignation;  while  the  interval  of  a  month  before  I 
entered  upon  my  duties,  added  to  the  above-named  causes,  produced  a 
great  accumulation  of  business.  The  attempt  to  decrease  the  number 
of  cases  at  once  by  hasty  action,  would  have  ended  in  no  advantage  to 
the  Office.  I  have  been  content,  therefore,  to  allow  this  accumulation 
nominally  to  increase,  while  engaged  in  obtaining  some  familiarity  with 
a*whole  class  of  cases  before  proceeding  to  act  upon  any  one  of  them. 

I  cannot  neglect  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  thanks  to  the  whole 
corps  of  examiners  for  the  aid  which  they  have  at  all  times  cheerfully 
afforded  me. 

One  of  the  disadvantages  of  an  accumulation  of  business — an  increase 
of  correspondence— has  been  met  by  the  industry  of  my  assistant.  Dr. 
Daniel  Breed,  to  whose  aid,  in  this  respect,  I  am  especially  indebted. 

As  the  actions  of  the  preceding  year  are  mostly  those  of  my  prede- 
cessor, my  acquaintance  with  the  individxial  cases  patented  has  been 
only  incidental;  and  my  duties  allowing  me  but  Little  time  for  the  par- 
.pose,  but  a  brief  notice  of  cases  can  be  made. 
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Civil  En^^ng  and  Architecture.— In  this  class  38  patents  have 
been  granted.    These  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

Switches ^        _        _  g 

Railroads,  miscellaneous  -        .        .        ,        ...        I    7 

Hydraulic  works -        '        !        ]    5 

Excavating  and  boring [       [g 

Bridges  -        - "        "g 

Architecture,  miscellaneous     ----....iq 

38 

The  vast  increase  of  the  railroads  and  other  public  works  of  the 
country  within  a  few  years,  has  proved  a  great  stimulus  to  inventions 
falhng  under  this  and  the  following  class.  The  larger  part  of  this  in- 
crease being  in  the  West,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  scene  of  activity 
is  shifted  to  a  new  field;  hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  inventors  are 
found  going  over  well-trodden  ground. 

From  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  number  of  patents  issued  under  these 
classes  gives  no  sort  of  idea  of  the  amount  of  time  and  labor  spent  by 
inventors,  or  of  the  number  of  applications  made  to  the  Office.  Most  of 
the  inventions  concerning  railroads  have  for  their  object  the  increase  of 
safety.  The  immense  and  rapid  development  of  railroads  in  the  United 
States,  both  as  regards  the  lengths  of  lines  and  the  extent  of  country 
covered  by  them,  the  want  of  capital  for  substantial  construction,  and 
thoroughly  organized  management  when  completed,  are  all  causes  suffi- 
cient  to  account  for  the  serious  accidents  which  are  so  frequently  recorded. 
It  18  true,  notwithstanding  all  this,  that  there  are  fewer  accidents,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  travellers,  by  railroads  than  by  any  other 
mode  of  conveyance;  still,  when  a  catastrophe  does  occur,  the  amount 
of  damage,  the  number  of  persons  involved,  and  the  consequent  pubU- 
city  given  to  the  event,  all  operate  to  turn  universal  attention  to  the  con- 
mvance  of  means  for  the  prevention  of  similar  accidents. 

The  same  thing  occurs  after  each  accident,  and  the  result  is  neariy  the 
same;  hence  it  happens  that  in  this  country,  as  well  as  abroad,  there- 
is  a  periodical  revival  of  old  inventions.  When  contrivances  of  this  kind 
come  to  the  Patent  Office,  the  inventor  is  generally  surprised  to  find  that 
he  has  been  anticipated  by  a  similar,  or  perhaps  identical  invention.  The  • 
result  IS  that  a  patent,  if  granted,  is  not  for  what  the  applicant  originally 
intended,  but  for  some  minor  improvement  in  a  contrivance  the  main 
features  of  which  are  already  well  known. 

Still,  amidst  such  a  large  amount  of  ingenuity,  very  happy  hits  are  • 
sometimes  made,  and,  for  the  sake  of  these,  it  is  not  desirable  to  discour- 
age invention,  although,  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  the  end  is  disap- 
pointment  and  vexation. 

There  is  an  increasing  feeling  of  distrust,  on  the  part  of  those  who 
have  the  best  means  of  observing  and  judging,  towards  the  use  of  self- 
regulating  safeguards  in  general,  as  substitutes  for  a  well  organized  police. 
1  o  meet  this  feeling,  contrivance  should  be  directed  to  the  simpHficatioQ 
of  machinery  and  improvement  in  details. 

The  large  scale  and  costly  nature  of  the  objects  included  in  these 
classes  m  most  cases  prevent  actual  trial  ou  the  part  of  the  inventors; . 
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hence,  though  coming  from  practical  men,  such  devices  are  fireauently 
merely  speculative.  Still  the  records  of  the  Patent  Office  for  the  last 
few  years  show  some  very  beautiful  inventions,  which  afford  a  promise 
of  better  things  yet  to  come,  and  encourage  a  hope  that  the  economy, 
comfort,  and  safety  of  railroad  travel  may  so  an  be  carried  f^  beyond 
anything  that  ha.s  yet  been  accomplished . 

During  the  past  year  four  patents  have  been  granted  for  improvements 
in  self-acting  switches,  consisting  chiefly  in  minute  details,  not  explica- 
ble without  drawings.  Another  for  an  improved  mode  of  fastening  the 
point  of  frogs.  An  improved  wrought  iron  railroad  chair  is  made  from 
a  plate,  rolled  with  the  part  intended  to  be  cut  and  turned  to  form  the  lips, 
thicker  than  the  rest,  so  that  it  shall  aflbrd  greater  resistance  than  in  the 

old  form. 

An  apparatus  intended  to  prevent  accidents,  is  a  concave  "sound  gath- 
erer," placed  in  front  of  the  engine,  and  connected  by  a  pipe  with  an 
ear-piece  close  beside  the  engine  driver;  in  short,  a  hearing  trumpet  on 
a  large  scale.  .  , 

An  improved  form  of  railroad  gate  is  opened  gradually  and  without 
percussion ;  it  revolves  in  a  vertical  plane,  and  is  returned  after  the  pas- 
sage  of  the  train,  by  a  spring. 

An  improved  method  of  arranging  the  "  safety  car"  on  inclined  planes 
has  been  patented.  The  car  has  two  wheels  on  an  axle  on  each  side; 
the  axle  being  allowed  to  slide  sidewise;  elevated  rails  for  the  inner 
wheels  lift  the  whole  from  the  main  track,  and  converging,  draw  the 
wheels  within  the  line,  and,  descending  more  rapidly,  the  safety  car  is- 
deposited  in  a  pit  under  the  main  track. 

Patents  have  also  been  granted  for  improved  signals;  for  a  method  of 
ascending  inclined  planes;  and  for  a  simple  and  convenient  spike^drawer. 
An  improved  floating-dock  is  formed  by  two  cylinders  on  either  side 
of  the  vessel;  these  are  raised,  as  is  usual,  by  pumping  out  the  water 
contained  within  them,  but  the  elevation  is  completed  by  rotating  the 
cylinders  by  an  appropriate  apparatus. 

A  sort  of  camel  for  hghting  vessels  over  bars,  &c.,  is  formed  of  a  fold- 
ing frame,  the  air  chamber  of  which  is  made  by  a  sheet  of  India-rubber,, 
or  other  water-proof  cloth,  applied  to  the  upper  part  of  the  frame,  but 
open  at  bottom;  air  being  forced  into  the  cavity,  the  vessel  is  raised. 
The  frame  is  so  constructed  that  no  chain  or  rope  is  needed  to  be  passed 
under  the  vessel.    The  whole  affiair  may  be  folded  into  a  small  space. 

Two  improvements  in  canal  locks  have  been  patented:  these  are  in- 
tended to  economize  water  and  space,  but  cannot  well  be  explained  with- 
out drawings. 

Another  improvement  provides  the  means  of  bracing  cast-iron  caissons. 
Under  the  head  of  excavating  and  boring  machinery,  arc  to  be  noticed 
the  following: 

An  improvement  on  the  more  common  form  of  dredging  machine j 
another  with  scraper  advancing  on  the  bottom,  and  capable  of  being  en- 
closed so  as  to  retain  the  whole  contents  until  removed  to  the  place  of 
deposite.  A  submarine  auger,  the  pod  beine  hinged,  and  so  converted 
into  a  bucket,  brings  the  material  to  the  surface.  An  impfoved  borer  i& 
rotated  by  a  twisted  flat  bar  passing  through  a  suitable  brace  in  the  hole.s 
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An  inclined  excavating  wheel,  on  the  inside  of  which  the  horse  walks, 
and  thus  moves  it  without  the  intervention  of  other  machinery. 

A  patent  granted  for  an  exceedingly  simple  improvement  in  blasting 
has  already  iurnished  such  remarkable  results  that  it  has  become  well 
known.  By  this  process  rocks  are  blasted  under  water  without  any 
drilling  or  boring;  the  charge  being  merely  laid  upon  the  rock.  The 
water  in  this  case  furnishes  the  resistance,  and  the  deeper  the  better. 
At  method  some  of  the  most  dangerous  points  of  reefs  in  the  harbor 
of  New  Yoik,  and  in  Hell  Gate,  have  been  so  reduced  as  to  afford  a  ffood 
draught  of  water  over  them. 

The  improvements  in  bridges  are:  a  new  arrangement  of  counter 
bracing;  a  mode  of  constniction  intended  to  allow  the  expansion  and 
contraction  of  iron  to  take  place  without  injury  to  the  bridge;  a  wooden 
tubular  suspension  bridge;  the  application  of  tension-rods  forming  a  sus- 
pension bridge  with  stays  instead  of  cables.  The  details  of  these  forms 
cannot  be  given  without  drawings. 

Under  the  head  of  '<  Architecture,"  several  jiatents  have  been  granted 
for  unprovements  in  doors,  windowa^^ sashes,  and  gates. 

LAND  CONVEYANCE. 

In  this  class  50  patents  have  been  granted,  as  follows: 

Car  wheels      -         - jq 

Brakes .,        .        .        .         "        [jj 

Railroads,  miscellaneous  ••-•-•--13 

Dumping  carts .        ..        .3 

"Carriages,  miscellaneous I3 

The  remarks  made  under  the  last  class  were  of  course  intended  for 
this,  as  far  as  railroads  are  concerned.  As  the  description  of  cases  can 
be  but  imperfectly  made  in  words,  it  will  be  needful  only  to  point  out 
some  of  the  most  prominent  variations  from  usual  forms. 

The  Office  has  hitherto  been  exceedingly  liberal  in  granting  patents 
for  railroad  car  wheels.  Most  of  them  are  of  cast  iron,  and,  with  a 
view  to  meet  the  tendency  to  fracture  consequent  upon  the  unequal  or 
excessive  contraction  on  cooling,  various  forms  have  been  devised  and 
patented  under  the  declared  intention  of  the  Office  to  grant  every  en- 
couragement to  attain  so  very  desirable  an  end.  A  very  serious  miscon- 
jtruction  has,  however,  been  placed  upon  the  previous  action  of  the 
Office,  and  many  persons  are  under  the  impression  that  every  possible 
design  or  form  of  car  wheel  is  to  be  patented.  Of  course  no  such  posi- 
tion was  ever  taken,  nor  could  it  be  sustained  upon  any  construction  of 
the  Patent  law. 

About  80  forms  of  car  wheel  have  been  patented  in  this  country; 
about  as  many  in  England.  And  when  we  add  about  as  many  more 
to  this  sum  for  the  various  forms  to  be  /ound  scattered  through  works  in 
different  countries,  we  find  that  about  three  hundred  forms  of  car  wheel 
have  been  proposed;  yet  the  number  df  applications  for  patent  is,  per- 
haps, greater  than  ever. 
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Justice  to  those  who  have  already  obtained  patents  for  forms  which 
-answer  very  wel',  would  require  that  care  should  be  taken  not  to  patent 
mere  trifling  variations,  under  the  bare  assertion  that  the  difficulties  of 
the  contraction  had  been  more  successfully  met. 

Several  of  the  patents  granted  during  the  past  year  seem  to  be  improve- 
ments dictated  by  the  imperfections  of  known  forms. 

The  brakes  patented  are,  in  part,  modifications  of  those  already  well 
known.  One  increases  the  friction  by  which  the  rubbers  are  brought 
into  action  by  a  number  of  plates;  being  a  sort  of  reduj^icated  friction 
clutch.  Another  is  operated  by  steam  introduced  by  a  flexible  pipe  into 
a  cylinder  between  the  wheels;  the  piston  moving  downwards,  by  a 
wedge  shaped  head,  acts  directly  upon  the  bars  carrying  the  rubbers.  In 
another,  the  brakes  can  all  be  rendered  inoperative  at  once  by  the  engine 
driver. 

Other  features  of  these  inventions,  although  meriting  notice,  cannot 
be  described  in  the  space  to  which  I  am  limited. 

A  patent  has  been  granted  for  a  "coupling,"  which  is  detached  the 
moment  a  car  is  thrown  off  the  track.  An  improvement  in  "  pneumatic 
springs  "  is  intended  to  do  away  with  objections  to  the  piston  commonly 
used. 

A  contrivance  for  the  prevention  of  accidents  consists  in  a  complete 
metallic  casing  for  the  axles  and  the  wheels,  except  where  they  touch 
the  rails. 

A  new  foot-car,  a  cow-catcher,  and  several  forms  of  truck,  have  also 
been  patented.     One  of  the  "  dumping  carts  "  is  also  selfloading. 

The  improvements  in  carriages  present  no  special  novelty.  Most  of 
them  are  for  sUght  modifications. 

MILLS. 

In  this  class  thirty  six  patents  have  been  granted,  which  may  be  sub- 
divided as  follows: 

Grinding  and  crushing  ores g 

Horse-powers 5 

Miscellaneous  flour  mills 13 

Other  mills 5 

Governors,  change  of  motion,  «kc. 5 


36 

A  novel  feature  in  this  class,  and  one  connected  with  the  history  of 
the  times,  is  the  number  of  patents  for  grinding  and  pulverizing  ores; 
the  object  being  mainly  the  minute  division  of  the  auriferous  quartz  rock 
of  California. 

The  machines  patented  are  generally  improvements  on  known  forms 
of  crushing  or  stamping  mills.  One  is  furnished  with  rotating  sectional 
wheels,  with  grooved  surface;  any  of  the  sections  may  be  removed,  and 
the  wheel,  thus  rendered  lighter,  may  be  employed  fbr  softer  material. 
Another  is  a  revolving  cylinder,  with  balls  and  armed  shaft  inside.  In 
another,  grinding  wheels  are  fed  by  an  endless  screw.  In  another  case, 
balls  are  used  in  grooves,  between  parallel  revolving  plates. 
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There  are  several  varieties  of  stampers.  In  one,  weights  are  added 
above  the  stamper,  so  that  it  may  be  worn  away  almost  entirely  without 
losing  its  eflSciency. 

The  improvements  in  horse  powers  are  generally  in  details  of  con- 
struction. OlT»5  is  furnished  with  a  governor,  which  operates  a  brake, 
and  thus  regulates  the  motion.  Another  is  so  constructed  that,  by  slight 
adjustments,  weiy  different  velocities  mav  be  obtfiined. 

The  improvements  in  flour  mills,  and  appendages,  are  mostly  intro- 
duced to  meet  some  difficulty  in  the  operation  of  machinery  now  used. 
Bran  dusters,  a  flour  packer,  mill-spindles,  <kc.,  have  been  patented j 
also  two  improvements  in  millstone  dress — one  being  for  buckwheat,  the 
hull  of  which  is  too  much  pulverized  by  stones  used  for  other  grain. 

FIRE  ARMS.  ' 

In  this  class  seven  patents  have  been  granted.  A  self- primer  has  beett 
patented,  in  which  the  percussion  pellet,  when  driven  forward  rapidly 
after  leaving  the  magazine,  is  caught  in  its  flight  and  exploded  over  the 
tube. 

Several  improvements  in  breech-loading  and  other  guns,  a  cannoa 
primer,  a  bomb  lance,  and  a  fire,  or  rather  water  gun,  make  up  the  list. 

:    I  -     ■ 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Under  this  head  ten  patents  have  been  granted.  Among  these  are 
two  varieties  of  rat  trap;  in  one  of  which  the  rat  is  killed  and  thrown  out 
of  the  trap,  which  is  then  reset. 

An  improved  bait  for  fishing  is  arranged  to  float  at  varying  depths,  by 
means  similar  to  those  accomplishing  the  same  end  in  living  fish. 
Respectfully  submitted: 

GEORGE  C.  SCHAEFFER, 

Examiner. 
Hon.  Silas  H.  Hodges,         '  •         i 

Commissioner  of  Patents.    .  • 
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\      VIII. 

EARLY  AMERICAN  INVENTIONS. 

The  following  communication  is  the  only  one  which  has  been  received 
during  the  year,  on  the  subject  of  early  American  inventions: 

Pawtucket,  Juli/  19,  1827. 
Sir:  I  herewith  present  to  the  Society  the  shears  with  which  the  first 
cold  or  cut  nail  was  formed  in  this  country,  and  probably  the  first  ever 
cut  in  the  world.     They  were  obtained  from  Mr.  Jeremiah  Wilkinson, 
of  Cumberiand,  whom  I  visited  a  few  months  since,  in  company  with 
Mr.  David  Wilkinson,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  some  information  rela- 
tive to  the  commencement  of  the  cold  or  cut  nail  business  in  the  country. 
Mr.  Wilkinson  is  eighty-six  years  of  age  the  present  month,  and  is  a 
very  intelligent  pld  gentleman.     He  informed  me  that  he  followed  the 
business  of  making  hand  cards  in  the  year  1776,  at  which  time  he  expe- 
rienced great  difficulty  in  obtaining  tacks  for  the  purpose  of  nailing  on 
his  cards,  owing  to  the  hostilities  between  this  country  and  Great  Brit- 
ain, the  consequent  high  price  of  English  tacks,  and  the  tediousness  of 
the  process  in  making  them  in  this  country  in  the  old  mode  by  hammer- 
ing.    These  considerations  suggested    to  Mr.  Wilkinson  the   idea  of 
making  them  cold;  and,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  the  experiment,  he, 
with  these  shears,  cut  from  the  plate  of  an  old  chest  lock  a  number  of 
tacks,  which  he  headed  in  a  smith's  vice.     Succeeding  in  this  experi- 
ment, he,  from  that  time,  made  all  the  tacks  he  required  in  his  business 
in  the  same  way  from  sheets  of  iron.     Subsequently  he  made  larger 
nails— such  as  shingle  and  lath  nails— from  old  Spanish  hoops,  which 
were  headed  in  a  clamp,  or  tool,  confined  between  the  jaws  of  his  vice. 
I  obtained  one  of  the  heading  tools,  which  I  also  present  with  the  shears. 
The  first  improvements  in  the  method  of  cutting  and  heading  the  nails 
were  made  by  one  Eleazer  Smith,  from  whom  I  expect  soon  some  fur- 
ther account  of  the  business,  when  I  will  lay  it  before  the  Society.     Mr. 
Wilkinson  also  made,  during  the  revolutionary  war,  pins  and  darning 
needles  from  wire  drawn  by  himself,  samples  of  which  I  also  present; 
and,  although  the  gentleman's  peaceful  principles  would  not  permit  him' 
to  take  up  arms  in  the  revolutionary  struggles  of  his  country,  he  cer- 
tainly, by  his  ingenuity  and  industry,  contributed  largely  towards  its 
independence. 

Respectfully, 

,^     „   ^  „  SAMUEL  GREENE. 

Wm.  R.  Staples,  Esq., 

Secretary  of  the  R.  I.  H.  Society, 


Providence,  November  5,  1862. 
I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  is  a  true  copy  of  the  original  letter  in 
the  possession  of  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society,  and  is  the  only 
one  which  they  received  upon  the  subject. 

H.  T.  BECKWITH, 
Secretary  R.  I.  Historical  Society, 
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IX. 


GUIDE  TO  THE  PRACTICE 


OF 


THE    PATENT    OFFICE. 


Sec.  I.    INFORMATIOX  FURNISHED  BY  THE  OFFICE. 

Before  proceeding  to  furnish  such  information  as  this  department  may 
with  propriety,  it  will  be  well  to  explain  why  it  cannot  answer  some  in- 
quiries which  are  daily  addressed  to  it.  Letters  are  constantly  received, 
in  which  the  writers,  alter  mentioning  some  discovery  which  has  occurred 
to  them,  wish,  before  expending  the  time,  labor,  and  money  necessary 
to  mature  their  invention,  to  learn  whether  it  is  really  new  and  capable 
of  being  patented,  or  whether  they  have  been  anticipated.  It  would  be 
gratifying  to  comply  with  these  requests,  and  to  communicate  the  desired 
information,  if  it  were  practicable;  and  it  is  not  for  want  of  inclination 
that  it  is  not  given,  but  because  the  appropriate  occupations  of  those  em- 
ployed in  the  Office  will  not  admit  of  their  undertaking  it.  Were  the  sup- 
po.sed  discoveries  ever  so  well  digested,  and  even  reduced  to  actual  prac- 
tice, to  determine  whether  they  are  new  and  useful — in  short,  whether 
they  are  patentable — requires  precisely  the  same  course  of  examination, 
of  scrutiny  into  their  intrinsic  merits,  of  comparison  with  previous  sim- 
ilar contrivances,  indeed  all  the  labor  and  expense,  which  an  application 
for  a  patent  would  demand.  Now,  there  has  not  been  for  years  a  period 
when  the  examiners  have  been  able  to  keep  pace  with  the  applications, 
and  to  go  through  with  the  labors  legitimately  imposed  upon  them.  They 
have  not  a  moment  to  spare  for  any  gratuitous  service.  Every  hour  em- 
ployed upon  it  must  be  at  the  cost  of  those  who  have  gained  a  right  to 
their  official  exertions,  by  paying  the  prescribed  fees.  Others  cannot  lay 
claim  to  them  with  any  justice  until  they  have  paid  the  same  price.  Be- 
sides this,  such  an  examination  could  not  be  mstituted,  and  the  result 
disclosed,  without  committing  the  Office  in  a  way  that  would  not  be  en- 
dured in  the  most  ordinary  tribunal  of  law.  Even  a  cursory  opinion 
might  embarrass  the  further  consideration  and  disposal  ef  the  case,  and 
should  not  be  asked  for,  any  more  than  the  views  of  a  judge  upon  a  ques- 
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tion  which  he  might  be  called  to  try.  If  adverse  parlies  should  come 
forward  and  learn  that  one  had  been  given,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
allay  their  jealousy f  or  remove  the  suspicion  thtiir  deimnciations,  if  they 
were  defeated,  would  cast  upon  the  proceeding.  When  it  is  borne  in 
mind  that,  in  addition  to  all  this,  such  inquiries  are  almost  always  crude 
and  obscure,  without  model  or  drawings  to  illustrate  them,  and  suscep- 
tible of  infinite  modifications,  and  that  under  these  modifications  may 
lurk  the  germ  of  some  important  invention,  which  can  only  be  elucidated 
and  rendered  distinct  by  a  long  course  of  examination  and  discussion, 
(as  often  happens  in  the  case  of  patented  inventions,)  it  is  obvious  that 
the  only  alternative  is  to  uniformly  decline  answering  them.  Neither 
can  a  response  be. given  to  such  letters  as  contain  brief  and  imperfect  de- 
scriptions of  certain  improvements,  and  ask  if  they  have  ever  been  pa- 
tented. The  writers  are  not  aware  of  the  labor  involved  in  undertaking 
to  furnish  such  information. 

A  digest  of  all  the  patents  which  have  been  granted  under  this  govern- 
ment would  furnish  much  of  the  information  sought  by  these  correspond- 
ents. Every  inventor  might  then  learn  for  himself  how  far  he  had 
been  forestalled  in  this  country.  To  a  considerable  extent,  he  would 
have  the  same  means  of  information  as  the  officials  of  this  department.- 
The  publications  of  foreigners,  as  well  as  those  of  our  fellow- citizens, 
histories  of  inventions,  scientific  works,  periodicals,  and  the  like,  are  as 
open  to  him  as  to  them.  Until  such  a  work  is  authorized  by  Congress, 
his  next  resource  must  be  the  meagre  accounts  contained  in  the  Annual 
Reports  of  the  Offif^e,  and  tiie  records,  drawings,  and  models  in  its  care. 
The  last  are  arranged  and  spread  before  him  as  amply  as  the  space  af- 
forded them  will  allow,  and  every  facility  for  examining  such  as  he  de- 
sires will  be  accorded  to  him.  Any  records  and  drawings  that  he  calls 
for  will  be  cheerfully  produced  for  his  insjxjction,  and  he  may  have  copies 
of  such  of  tTiem  as  he  considers  worth  the  cost  of  a  moderate  fee.  Such 
as  are  deposited  under  caveats,  or  upon  applications  for  a  patent  which 
are  still  pending,  or  which  have  not  been  withdrawn  though  rejected, 
must  be  excepted.  The  interests  of  the  parties  in  these  cases  cannot 
well  be  secured  without  preserving  entire  secrecy,  and  no  information  re- 
specting their  cletims  ran  be  furnished  without  their  written  consent. 

Neither  can  the  Office  volunteer  any  opinion  upon  the  numerous  ques- 
tions which  may  be  raifsed  in  patent  suits.  Inquiries  as  to  the  mode  of 
prosecuting  for  infringements,  as  to  the  probable  results,  and  others  of 
this  nature,  must  be  addressed  to  those  who  devote  themselves  to  such 
matters.  The  province  of  this  department  is  to  give  information  respect- 
ing only  its  own  rules  of  practice.  For  the  same  reason,  all  question* 
as  to  the  value  of  any  invention  must  remain  unanswered. 

Sbc.  n.    RULES  OF  CORRESPONDENCE. 

An  correspondence  must  be  in  the  name  of  the  Commissioner  of  Pat- 
ents; and  all  letters  and  other  communications  intended  for  the  depart- 
ment must  he  addressed  to  him.  If  addressed  to  any  of  the  other  officers 
they  will  not  be  noticed,  unless  it  should  be  seen  thut  the  mistake  was 
owing  to  inadvertence. 

Where  an  a:^ent  has  filed  his  power  of  attorney,  duly  executed,  the 
correspondence  will,  in  ordinary  cases,  be  held  with  him  only.     A  double 
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correspondence  with  him  and  his  principal,  if  generally  allowed,  would 
largely  enhance  the  labor  of  the  Uffire.  If  the  principal  becomes  dis- 
satisfied, he  must  revoke  his  power  of  attorney,  and  notify  the  Office, 
which  will  then  communicate  with  him.  For  the  same  reason  the  as- 
signee of  the  entire  interest  in  an  invention  is  alone  entitled  to  hold  cor- 
respondence with  the  Office,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  inventor. 

It  is  not  understood  everywhere,  as  it  should  be,  that  all  communi- 
cations to  and  from  the  Commissioner,  upon  official  business,  are  carried 
by  the  mail  free  of  postage. 

4  i 

Sec  III.    TO  WHAT  PERSONS  PATENTS  ARE  GRANTED. 

The  inventor  only  is  entitled  to  apply  for  a  patent  while  he  Hves.  If 
he  has  assigned  his  entire  interest,  and  the  assignment  has  been  recorded, 
the  patent  may  be  issued  to  the  assignee;  but  the  assignor  must  sign  the 
application,  and  make  oath  to  his  b'ing  the  original  inventor,  as  usual. 
Tfie  mere  introducer  of  a  discovery  cannot  have  a  patent  for  it  in  this, 
as  he  may  in  some  other  countries. 

Upon  the  decease  of  the  inventor,  his  executor  or  administrator  may 
obtain  one  for  the  benefit  of  the  heirs  or  devisees. 

Aliens  who  have  resided  in  this  country  one  year  next  preceding  the 
date  of  their  application,  and  who  have  taken  the  requisite  steps  towards 
being  naturalized,  by  tiking  the  oath  prescribed  in  such  cases,  have  the 
same  privileges  in  obtaining  patents  as  citizens.  Foreigners  cannot  enter 
a  caveat  or  have  a  patent  for  a  design;  and  they  must  put  the  article  pat- 
ented '*  on  sale  to  the  public"  in  eighteen  months  after  the  date  of  their 
patent,  or  it  will  be  pronounced  void.  Upon  applying  for  a  patent,  they 
must  pay  three  hundred  dollars,  and  five  hundred  if  they  are  subjects  of 
Great  Britain.  The  assignee  of  a  foreign  inventor,  though  a  native 
citizen,  must  pay  the  same. 

Where  several  have  united  in  a  discovery,  so. that  neither  can  consist- 
ently swear  that  he  believes  himself  to  be  ''the  original  and  first  inven- 
tor," they  must  all  join  in  the  application.  No  one  of  them  can  apply 
alone;  much  less  can  each  of  them  have  a  separate  patent. 

Sfic.  IV.     FOR    WHAT   DISCOVERIES   PATENTS   WILL   BE 

GRANTED.    > 

It  is  not  proposed  to  even  mention  under  this  head  all  the  principles 
-which  govern  inquiries  respecting  the  proper  subjects  of  patents.  Many 
of  the  most  important  of  them  have  been  greatly  disturbed,  and  all  are 
liable  to  serious  modifications  by  the  courts.  They  require,  besides, 
such  an  amount  of  comment,  of  explanation  and  illustration,  to  prevent 
their  being  misunderstood,  and  encouraging  unfounded  expectations, 
that  nothing  less  than  a  volume  would  do  justice  to  the  subject.  It 
would  be  as  idle  to  undertake  embodying  them  in  a  pamphlet,  as  the  law 
of  contracts,  or  that  of  bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes.  Several 
valuable  treatises  upon  this  subject  are  already  before  the  public;  and 
those  who  wish  for  full  and  authentic  information  respecting  it  are  refer- 
red to  them.  In  these  pages  they  will  find  only  a  few  of  the  plainest 
and  best  settled  rules.  The  responsibility  of  deciding  whether  their 
discoveries  justify  their  applying  for  a  patent,  must,  after  all,  rest  with 
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themselves.    This  Office  can  give  them  no  further  light  until  they  come 
•with  a  formal  application. 

The  productions  of  human  ingenuity  which  may  appeal  to  the  laws  of 
this  country  for  protection,  may  be  divided  into  three  classes — Literary 
Publications,  Works  of  Design,  and  Arts  and  Manufactures.  The  first 
class,  which  is  regulated  by  the  law  of  copyright,  is  intrusted  entirely 
to  other  departments,  and  no  control  over  it  is  exercised  by  the  Patent 
Office.     The  other  two  are  within  its  province. 

0/  Designs. 

The  subjects  embraced  under  this  head  are  determined  by  the  third 
section  of  the  act  of  1 842. 

It  will  be  observed  that  they  bear  a  strong  analogy  to  those  which 
come  within  the  law  of  copyright.  Foreigners  are  not  entitled  to  the 
benefits  of  the  act.  The  fees  for  obtaining  a  patent  under  it  are  but  half 
what  is  required  in  other  cases,  and,  when  obtained,  it  enures  but  half 
as  long.  If  the  application  is  rejected,  no  part  of  the  fees  is  refunded, 
or  accounted  for  on  making  application  to  have  the  same  article  patented 
as  a  manufacture.  No  provision  is  made,  as  the  statute  is  generally 
interpreted,  for  a  reissue  or  an  extension  of  the  patent,  an  additional  im- 
provement, or  a  disclaimer.  There  is,  in  fact,  very  little  in  common  be- 
tween this  class  of  subjects  and  those  which  are  contemplated  in  the 
great  bulk  of  the  Patent  laws.  The  course  of  proceeding  to  obtain  a 
patent  for  a  design  is,  notwithstanding,  the  same  as  in  other  cases.  A 
petition,  specification,  and  oath  must  be  filed,  substantially  according  to 
the  forms  contained  in  the  Appendix;  a  specimen  with  duplicate  draw- 
ings must  be  deposited,  and  the  fees  be  paid,  before  the  application  will 
be  taken  up  for  examination. 

Of  Arts  and  Manufactures^ 

The  productions  of  ingenuity  which  constitute  the  other  class,  and  are 
the  chief  objects  of  the  several  acts  relating  to  patents,  are  defined  by 
them  to  be  "  any  new  and  useful  art,  machine^  manufacture^  or  compo- 
tition  of  mattery  or  any  new  and  useful  improvement  of  any  art,  machine, 
manufacture,  or  composition  of  matter." 

The  discovery  of  any  new  principle  merely  is  not  entitled  to  a  patent. 
It  must  be  first  reduced  to  practice;  must  oe  made  available  in  some 
practical  form.  To  have  found  out  that  a  blast  of  hot  air  instead  of  cold 
would  increase  the  product  of  a  furnace,  and  change  the  nature  of  the 
iron,  was  not  enough.  But  when  one  set  of  machinery  had  been  con- 
trived by  which  this  was  carried  into  efiect,  it  was  held  that  the  patentee 
was  protected,  not  only  in  the  use  of  the  paiticular  machinery  employed 
by  him,  but  in  the  use  of  the  hot  blast  in  every  form.  Other  machinery, 
better  calculated  for  the  purpose,  was  held  to  be  an  infringement. 

The  discovery  of  any  new  natural  substance  is  also  precluded  by  the 
above  language,  and  entitles  no  one  to  the  exclusive  use  of  it.  Applica- 
tions are  often  made  by  persons  who  have  found  a  mineral  paint;  but 
they  have  been  uniformly  denied  of  late  years,  unless  new  qualities  are 
imparted  to  the  substance  by  an  artificial  process. 
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A  mere  change  of  proportions  is  not  regarded,  unless  some  new  and 
useful  result  is  effected.  That  may,  however,  consist  in  the  production 
of  a  known  article  at  a  cheaper  rate.  A  patent  having  been  obtained  for 
an  improvement  in  making  friction-matches  with  a  new  compound,  ob- 
jection was  made  to  it  because  the  same  ingredients  had  been  used  for 
the  purpose  before;  but  the  objection  was  overruled,  and  the  patent  sus- 
tamed,  on  the  ground  that  they  had  never  been  employed  in  the  same 
combination. 

So  the  mere  substitution  of  one  well  known  mechanical  equivalent  for 
another,  as  of  cog-wheels  for  belting,  is  not  regarded  as  an  improvement 
within  the  language  of  the  act. 

It  is  a  common  thing,  however,  to  grant  a  patent  for  a  new  combina- 
tion of  well  known  mechanical  contrivances  for  a  certain  purpose,  if  the 
purpose  is  by  these  means  better  accomplished,  or  at  less  expense.  And 
where  a  combination  would  be  thus  protected,  if  all  the  parts  were  old, 
and  it  embraces  some  new  device,  both  the  combination  and  device  may 
be  protected  under  the  same  patent. 

The  application  of  any  known  process  to  effect  a  new  result,  entirely 
different  from  any  former  one  for  which  it  has  been  employed,  is  fre- 
guently  patented.  The  use  of  the  flame  of  gas  to  singe  off  the  super- 
fluous and  loose  fibres  of  lace  was  held  to  be  such  a  new  application. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  has  frequently  been  determined  that  the  new  object 
to  which  the  process  is  applied  must  not  be  analogous  to  the  old  one; 
nor  is  it  easy  to  .draw  a  clear  line  of  distinction  between  the  cases.  To 
curl  palm  leaf  for  mattresses  by  the  same  process  which  had  been  used 
before  to  curl  hair  for  mattresses,  was  held  to  be  a  mere  double  use  (as 
it  is  termed)  of  the  process,  and  entitled  to  no  protection. 

A  patent  may  be  obtained  for  an  improvement  upon  a  machine  already 
patented;  but  this  does  not  authorize  those  who  obtain  it  to  use  the  old 
machine,  with  or  without  the  improvement.  They  must  still  obtain 
the  consent  of  the  patentee  of  the  old  machine.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  cannot  use  the  improvement  without  their  leave. 

If  the  import  of  the  word  '<new,"  which  is  contained  in  the  statute, 
is  not  rendered  more  clear  by  what  has  been  said,  it  will  at  least  be  seen, 
to  acme  extent,  whet  is  the  nature  of  the  questions  which  have  been 
raised  upon  the  construction  of  it.  It  may  be  further  observed,  that  the 
applicant  must  be  strictly  the  first  inventor  of  the  device  presented.  It 
it  is  ascertained  that  another,  in  this  country,  had  previously  discovered 
it,  the  claim  of  the  applicant  wi'l  be  adjudged  void,  unless  the  other  had 
abandoned  the  discovery  without  perfecting  or  reducing  it  to  practice. 
The  word  "  before  "  in  the  oath  of  the  applicant,  "  that  he  does  not  know 
or  believe  that  the  same  was  evei  be/ore  known  or  used,"  is  understood 
to  mean  before  the  discovery;  not  before  the  application. 

If  an  inventor  abandons  his  discovery  to  the  public,  he  cannot  after- 
wards reclaim  it;  and  even  if  a  patent  should  be  granted  for  it,  it  would 
be  declared  void.  To  sustain  it  would  be  to  entrap  those  wlio  had  mean- 
while embarked  in  manufacturing  the  article,  or  using  it.  So,  if  he 
permits  the  invention  to  be  publicly  sold  or  used  for  upwards  of  two 
years.  He  has  that  time  for  testing  its  value  and  perfecting  it  by  exper- 
iment, and  may  for  that  purpose  make  sales;  but  those  who  purchase  are 
not  held  to  infringe  upm  the  patent  obtained  afterwards  by  continuing 
to  use  the  articles  purchased. 
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If  the  supposed  invention  has  been  previously  discovered  and  patented 
in  a  foreign  country  by  another,  or  has  been  described  in  any  printed 
publication,  it  will  be  rejected.  But  the  inventor  may  have  a  patent 
here  after  having  obtained  one  abroad,  or  wnen  his  invention  has  been 
surreptitiously  patented  abroad  by  another.  His  term  of  fourteen  years 
will,  in  the  former  case  at  least,  be  made  to  run  from.the  date  of  the  for- 
eign patent.  And  if  his  invention  has  come  into  common  use  in  this 
country,  and  he  neglects  to  apply  for  a  patent  for  six  months  after  the 
date  of  his  foreign  patent,  he  cannot  have  one  here 

The  word  "  useful  "  in  the  act  is  to  be  understood  in  contradistinction 
from  what  is  mischievous  to  society  or  frivolous,  rather  than  as  requirinff 
any  particular  degree  of  utility.  It  is  enough  that  a  discovery  serves 
any  valuable  purpose,  though  comparatively  trivial. 

Where  several  distinct  contrivances  contribute  to  produce  some  new- 
result,  and  It  is  essential  that  they  should  be  combined  for  the  object, 
they  may  be  embraced  in  one  patent.  So  to  some  extent  may  dif- 
ferent analogous  modes  of  producing  the  same  result,  provided  they 
operate  upon  the  same  principle,  and  that  is  distinctly  stated  to  be  the 
foundation  of  the  claim.  But  where  the  contrivances  are  independent 
of  each  other,  and  effect  objects  entirely  distinct,  they  must  be  protected 
by  separate  patents.  It  is  not  enough  that  they  may  be  combined  in 
one  machine,  unless  they  are  mutually  dependent  upon  each  other,  and 
m  consequence  of  their  connexion  produce  an  effect  which  they  could 
not  if  they  were  all  made  to  operate  separately  upon  the  same  materials. 

Sec.  y.    CAVEATS. 

Where  an  inventor  who  is  not  a  foreigner  wants  time  to  mature  hii 
invention,  or  to  prepare  the  papers,  models,  and  drawings  necessary  to 
obtain  a  patent,  he  may  prevent  a  patent  being  granted  to  any  one  els« 
surreptitiously,  or  to  a  subsequent  inventor,  by  filing  a  caveat  and  pay- 
ing the  sum  of  twenty  dollars.  Should  he  afterwards  obtain  a  patent 
that  sum  will  be  allowed  him  towards  the  fee  usUallv  required  on  that 
occasion;  but  the  law  does  not  authorize  the  Office  io  refund  any  part 
of  It  upon  his  withdrawing  his  application  after  a  rejection,  as  it  doerin 
cases  where  no  caveat  is  filed.  A  form  for  the  caveat  will  be  found  in 
the  Appendix. 

It  should  describe  something  more  than  the  mere  effect  to  be  produced 
It  IS  quite  common  to  receive  one  which  merely  claims  the  accomplish- 
ment of  some  object,  without  explaining  the  means  to  be  employed 
1  his  IS  not  enough;  it  should  also  disclose  the  mode  of  effectiuj?  the 
object,  so  far  at  least  as  it  has  been  matured  in  the  inventor's  mind      It 
IS  intended  for  two  purposes,  and  should  be  particular  enough  to  fulfil 
them.     One  of  them  is  to  enable  the  Office  to  determine  whether  anr 
contrivance  for  which   a  patent  is  afterwards  sought  resembles  it  so 
closely  as  to  interfere  with  it.     This  it  is  obvious  cannot  be  attained,  un- 
less  the  caveat  furnishes  some  informatibn  as  to  the  devices  which  the 
inventor  has  in  view.     The  other  purpose,  which  also  requires  some  ac- 
count of  these  devices,  is  that  the  Office  may  see  that  the  invention 
when  matured  and  brought  forward,  is  substantially  what  was  contem- 
plated in  the  caveat.     It  is  well  to  accompany  it  with  a  model  and  draw- 
ings, where  it  can  be  done  conveniently. 
29— -f?i 
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As  fast  as  the  inventor  makes  any  progress  in  maturing  his  con- 
trivance, and  adopts  means  for  securing  its  successful  operation,  he  may- 
file  additional  papers  describing  them,  which  will  be  kept  with  the 
original  caveat,  and  the  date  of  their  reception  will  be  noted.  If  they 
have  no  relation  to  the  subject  of  the  caveat,  however,  they  will  be  of 
no  service. 

One  advantage  of  this  proceeding  is  the  facility  with  which  the  in- 
ventor is  enabled  to  prove  the  date  of  his  invention.  Whenever  a  ques- 
tion arises  on  thai  point,  the  caveat  itself  furnishes  ready  and  incon- 
testible  evidence;  and  the  benefit  of  this  is  not  impaired  by  any  lapse  of 
time.  I 

The  primary  object,  however,  is  to  prevent  the  issuing  of  a  rival 
patent  for  the  same  thing  to  a  subsequent  inventor.  Before  the  issuing 
of  a  patent,  the  caveats  which  have  been  filed  wiihin  the  year  preceding 
the  application  are  carefully  searched.  If  one  is  found  which  may  con- 
flict with  the  proposed  patent,  the  issue  is  suspended.  Notice  is  there- 
upon given  to  the  person  who  filed  the  caveat  so  found,  and  he  is 
required  to  complete  his  application  within  three  months.  Unless  he 
complies,  the  Office  will  proceed  wfth  the  other  case,  regardless  of  the 
caveat.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  files  his  application  as  required,  and 
it  is  found  to  cover  the  same  ground  with  the  one  already  in  the  Office, 
an  "  interference,"  as  it  is  termed,  will  be  declared  between  the  two. 
The  subsequent  proceedings  in  such  a  case  are  described  in  Section  XIII. 

As  only  the  caveats  filed  within  the  year  preceding  the  application  are 
inspected  on  such  occasions,  the  caveator  risks  the  issue  of  a  patent  to 
some  competitor,  unless,  when  the  year  is  about  to  expire,  he  asks  to 
have  his  caveat  renewed,  and  pays  a  new  fee.  It  should  also  be  ob- 
served, that  the  year  is  reckoned  from  the  time  the  caveat  is  made  com- 
plete and  the  fee  paid,  and  not  from  the  time  of  filing  any  additional 
papers. 

The  papers  filed  upon  a  caveat  cannot  be  withdrawn  or  altered;  neither 
are  they  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  caveator  himself,  except  in  the 
presence  of  a  sworn  officer.  He  may  have  copies  of  them,  as  may 
others  who  have  his  permission  in  writing.  Without  such  permission, 
no  information  respecting  them  will  be  furnished  to  strangers,  except  to 
a  limited  extent  in  certain  controversies  which  may  arise  respecting 

them. 

.1 

Sec.  VI.    APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 


Applicants  would  materially  abridge  the  labors  of  the  Office,  and  facil- 
itate a  speedy  determination  of  their  respective  cases,  if  they  would  bear 
in  mind  that  there  are  six  requisites,  unifoimly  insisted  upon,  before  an 
application  is  considered  ready  for  examination.    These  are — 

1.  The  petition; 

2.  The  specification; 

3.  The  oath;  '  ' 

4.  The  drawings,  and 

6.  The  model,  or  specimens,  where  the  case  admits  of  them; 
6.  The  payment  of  the  appropriate  fee. 

Until  these  are  all  complete,  no  application  will  be  set  down  for  ex- 
amination in  its  order. 
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Nothing  is  gained,  therefore,  by  sending  any  part  of  them  withoutthe 
remainder.  The  result  will  not  be  determined  any  sooner  than  if  they 
all  came  together  on  the  same  day  with  the  latest.  The  practice  of 
sending  them  at  different  times  may,  on  the  other  hand,  occasion  mis- 
takes and  corisequent  delay.  It  necessarily  involves  an  inquiry,  some- 
times a  laborious  one,  as  new  portions  come  in,  for  those  which  have 
previously  arrived,  and  have  been  laid  aside.  And  where  applicants, 
with  similar  names,  or  with  kindred  inventions,  are  before  the  Office,  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  no  little  confusion  may  grow  out  of  this  practice. 
The  Office  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  the  consequences.  If  inven- 
tors persist  in  forwarding  their  applications  in  parcels,  and  at  different 
times,  they  must  not  complain  of  the  evils  that  follow. 

Instnictions  will  next  be  expected  respecting  the  several  components 
of  an  application. 

Sec.  VII.    THE  PETITION. 

This  must  be  addressed  to  the  Commissioner,  and  signed  by  the  in- 
veritor,  even  though  it  is  intended  that  the  patent  shall  issue  to  an 
assignee.  If  the  inventor  is  dead,  his  executor  or  administrator  may 
sign  it.  An  examination  of  the  form  for  a  petition,  which  is  given  in  the 
Appendix,  will  furnish  all  the  information  respecting  this  instrument 
which  is  usually  wanted. 

Sec.  Vni.    THE  SPECIFICATION. 

The  importance  of  this  document  is  not  easily  overrated.  The  rights 
of  the  patentee  are  limited  and  defined  by  the  claims  embodied  in  it,  and 
It  forms  the  chief,  often  the  only,  rule  for  determining  what  thev  are 
It  constitutes,  in  fact,  the  contract  between  the  patentee  and  the  public- 
and  the  other  parts  of  the  application  are,  so  to  speak,  but  its  appendaijes ' 
It  IS  very  rare  that  any  mistake  in  them  furnishes  a  ground  for^ssaiSne 
a  patent;  but  patents  are  frequently  impeached  and  annulled  for  some 
error  in  the  specification.  It  is  of  vital  consequence,  therefore,  that  it 
be  drawn  up  with  skill  and  care.  ' 

♦h.^T  ^!?^  "ff^^"^!"^  '\^  ^ound  in  the  Appendix,  it  will  be  perceived 
that,  besides  describing  the  thing  to  be  patented,  it  should,  as  a  mal^r 
of  precaution  contain  ful  references  to  the  drawings,  if  the  case  is  ^r^p^r 
for  them ;  and  some  descnpUon  of  them  may  prove  ui^ful.  It  should  li 
brtw^w'ittsseT""^^^  ^'^^  executor,  or  aiiSinistnUor,)and^i:T^^^^ 

« J!?fiff-^'  *"?  '^  ^  b«  expected,  in  drawing  up  the  substance  of  the 
specification,  from  any  forms.  The  character  of^the  devices  to  be  de 
scnbed  varies  so  widely,  and  the  details  to  be  embodied  demand  such  a 
different  consideration  and  expression  in  different  caserrarthe  Ian 
guage  adopted  on  one  occasion  can  rarely  be  emiSoy^  on  anothS' 
without  great  niodification.  There  is  hardly  any  cCf  d^uiJSnlaYn 
prepanng  which  so  litUe  aid  is  to  be  derived  from  proced^Z^  no^ 
where  more  depends  on  skill,  experience,  and  ingenuity^  wE^,4  the^ 
we  more  mdispensable.  Reasons  similai  to  thoS  which  foTbidund^ 
taking  a  full  discussion  of  the  proper  subjects  of  patents,  will  ^^U  only 
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a  few  of  the  most  prominent  and  best  established  priociples,  which  should 
govern  in  drawing  specifications,  to  be  mentioned  here. 

Upon  referring  to  the  act  of  1836,  section  6,  it  will  be  perceived  that 
one  principal  object,  intended  to  be  secured  by  the  specification,  is  such 
a  full  description  of  the  invention,  or  discovery,  that  the  public  may 
know  how  to  avail  themselves  of  it  with  reasonable  facility,  after  the 
patent  has  expired.  It  is  not  necessary  for  this  that  the  description 
should  be  so  minute  and  full  that  any  man,  however  ignorant  on  the 
subject,  shall  be  able  to  use  it.  It  is  enough  if,  to  adopt  the  expressions 
of  the  statute,  it  will  <'  enable  any  person  skilled  in  the  art  or  science  to 
which  it  appertains,  or  with  which  it  is  most  neariy  connected,  to  make, 
construct,  compound,  and  use  the  same."  Neither,  on  the  other  hand, 
will  it  suffice  it  couched  in  such  tenns  that  none  but  experts  of  the  high- 
eet  skill  and  ingenuity  can  understand  it,  or  reduce  it  to  practice.  A 
person  of  ordinary  capacity  and  skill  must  be  able  to  follow  it,  and  put  it 
in  operation,  without  contrivirg  anything  new  of  his  own,  without 
naaking  any  additions  beyond  what  is  prescribed,  and,  it  has  been  de- 
cided, without  resorting  to  repeated  experiments.  The  latter  rule  should, 
however,  be  qualified.  Where,  for  instance,  materials  are  to  be  wrought 
upon  which  are  variable  in  their  nature,  and  require  that  the  ingredients 
«niployed  in  producing  the  result  should  be  used  in  different  proportions, 
it  is  very  possible  that  the  inventor  himself  could  not  determme  upn 
the  proper  proportions  without  experiment.  A  patent  for  a  valuable  flux 
would  not  be  vitiated  because  the  quantity  to  be  used  with  a  new  com- 
bination of  ores  could  be  ascertained  only  upon  trial.  Such  alterations, 
also,  in  the  dimensions  or  proportions  of  the  different  parts  of  a  machine 
as  an  ordinary  mechanic  would  readily  see  were  needed  to  make  it 
operate  successfully,  would  not  impair  a  patent. 

The  materials  to  be  employed  must  be  such  as  are  well  known  to  per- 
sons conversant  with  the  subject;  and  if  they  are  described  in  terms  cal- 
culated to  mislead,  it  will  be  deemed  a  fraud.  In  fine,  care  must  be  taken 
to  disclose  everything  which  is  essential  towards  accomplishing  the 
object  to  the  best  advantage,  as  far  as  is  known.  On  the  other  hand, 
nothing  must  be  introduced  as  a  part  of  the  invention  which  does  not 
contribute  to  the  result.  No  secret  improvement  must  be  kept  in  reserve 
to  enable  the  inventor  to  command  the  market  after  his  patent  has  ex- 
pired. Neither  must  he  impair  the  usefulness  of  his  discovery  by  in- 
ducing others  to  employ  something  as  necessary  to  success  which  really 
serves  no  useful  purpose. 

The  act  of  Congress  also  requires  that  the  inventor  should,  in  the  case 
^fa  machine,  <<  fully  explain  ""  the  several  modes  in  which  he  has  con- 
templated the  application  of  the  principle  "  of  his  invention.  The  safer 
way  to  comply  with  this  is  to  describe  expressly  one  or  more  methods  of 
application,  such  as  have  been  found  to  be  most  advantageous,  and  tQ 
mention  others  which  are  contemplated,  as  some  that  may  be  adopted. 
Where  the  invention  consists  of  an  improvement  upon  machinery  already 
patented,  this  instruction  cannot  be  relied  on.  The  claim  must  then  be 
<Jonfined  to  the  precise  improvement  intended.  If  any  method  of  effect- 
ing the  object  is  claimed  which  proves  ineffectual,  or  which  has  been 
anticipated,  it  may  invalidate  the  patent. 

The  usual  and  approved  course  is  to  describe  all  the  apparatus  em- 
ployed, whetlier  old  or  new,  ai  far  as  is  requisite  to  make  the  operation 
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of  the  invention  perfectly  clear.  Such  machinery  as  is  already  "well 
known  to  persons  of  ordinary  skill  in  the  business,  and  in  which  no  al- 
teration is  proposed,  needs  only  to  be  referred  to  by  name — as,  for  in- 
stance, the  valves  of  a  pump.  Where  alterations  in  the  usual  forms  are 
necessary,  they  should  be  pointed  out,  and  especially  everything  that  is 
new;  all  that  contributes  to  the  new  result,  and  forms  a  part  of  the  in- 
vention, should  be  particularly  described. 

The  act  further  requires  that  the  applicant  should  "  particularly  spe- 
cify and  point  out  the  part,  improvement,  or  combination  which  he 
claims  as  his  own  invention  or  discovery."  This  is  usually  done  by 
what  is  technically  called  a  "claim,"  in  which,  after  describing  the 
whole  mechanism  or  materials  employed,  old  as  well  as  new,  the  inven- 
tion relied  on  is  set  out  with  precision,  and  expressly  claimed.  It  is  usual 
also  to  expressly  disclaim  everything  else  so  described  which  might  be 
supposed  to  be  embraced  in  the  claim,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  patent. 

Sec.  IX.    THE  OATH. 

To  the  specification  should  be  annexed  the  oath  of  the  inventor,  (or 
his  executor  or  administrator,)  the  requisites  and  form  of  which  may  be 
gathered  with  sufficient  certainty  from  the  example  given  in  the  Appen- 
dix. Where  an  executor  or  administrator  applies,  the  law  has  provided 
that  a  necessary  and  obvious  variation  in  the  form  be  used. 

The  oath  must  be  administered  by  some  magistrate  who  has  authority 
for  the  purpose.  If  the  applicant  resides  abroad,  it  may  be  administered 
by  any  minister,  charge,  consul,  or  commercial  agent  of  the  United 
States,  or  by  any  notary  public  or  other  magistrate  of  the  place,  whom 
they  certify  to  have  been  duly  qualified. 

If  the  applicant  is  an  alien  born,  but  claims  that  he  has  resided  in  this 
country  one  year  next  preceding  the  date  of  the  application,  and  has 
taken  the  prescribed  oath  of  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen,  the  Office 
requires  that  all  these  particulars  shall  be  sworn  to  by  him ;  and  this 
statement  may  be  incorporated  with  the  usual  oath. 

Sec.  X.    THE  DRAWINGS  AND  MODEL. 

These  must  be  invariably  furnished  wherever  the  case  admits  of  it. 
They  are  frequently  omitted  by  the  applicant,  because  he  supposes  that 
his  invention  can  be  cleariy  understood  without  them.  This  may  be 
true,  but  they  are  wanted  for  other  purposes.  The  drawings  and  models 
in  the  Office  f)rm  the  readiest  and  most  usual  means  of  ascertaining 
what  inventions  have  been  under  consideration.  The  information  which 
lies  buried  among  the  files  and  records  is  thus  spread  out  before  the  eye, 
and  is  made  accessible  at  a  glance. 

Duplicate  drawings  will  hereafter  be  required  in  every  case.  They 
should  be  on  sheets  separate  from  the  other  papers,  from  eighteen  to 
nineteen  inches  in  length  from  top  to  bottom,  and  not  less  than  thirteen 
inches  across  nor  more  than  twenty-five,  unless  more  space  is  necessary 
to  exhibit  the  device  or  machine  with  clearness.  One  of  them ,  which  is 
to  be  kept  in  the  Office  for  reference,  should  be  on  stiff  drawing  paper. 
The  other,  which  is  intended  to  be  attached  to  the  patent,  should  have 
a  margin  cf  one  inch,  at  least,  for  that  purpose  on  the  right  hand  side, 
and  should  be  on  some  material  that  will  bear  folding  and  transportation. 
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They  shoald  be  executed  in  artistic  style;  and  such  parts  as  cannot  be 
otherwise  made  to  appear^  must  be  represented  in  detail,  by  plans  and 
sections,  which  should  be  numbered  and  described  in  the  specification. 
Each  part  should  be  distinguished  by  some  one  number  or  letter  having 
the  same  shape  wherever  that  part  is  delineated  in  the  drawings,  and 
should  be  referred  to  in  the  specification  by  such  letter  or  number.  It  is 
always  safe,  and  may  be  found  essential,  to  have  them  signed  by  the  in- 
ventor, and  attested  by  two  witnesses,  like  the  specification. 

The  Office  cannot  prepare  drawings  to  accompany^he  applications. 
It  furnishes  certified  copies  of  such  as  are  on  file,  in  proper  cases,  to  those 
who  call  for  them,  but  employs  no  one  to  draw  for  other  purposes. 

The  model  should  be  made  of  durable  materials,  and  be  firmly  con- 
structed, so  as  to  bear  the  frequent  handling  to  which  it  is  necessarily 
exposed.  If  of  any  soft  wood,  it  should  be  painted,  stained,  or  varnished. 
Its  external  dimensions  should  not,  if  practicable,  exceed  one  cubic  foot 
in  measure.  The  name  of  the  inventor,  and  that  of  the  assignee,  if  the 
patent  issue  to  him,  should  be  permanently  affixed  to  it,  either  by  en- 
graving or  otherwise. 

When  models  or  specimens  come  unaccompanied  with  a  name,  so 
riiuch  difficulty  has  been  felt  in  assigning  them  to  their  proper  deslina- 
tion,  that  the  Office  cannot  answer  for  them  if  they  are  mislaid  or  even 
lost. 

Where  the  invention  consists  of  a  composition  of  matter,  samples  of  the 
ingredients,  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  experiment,  and  also  of  the 
composition  itself,  must  be  furnished;  also  specimens  of  any  article  of 
manufacture  for  which  a  patent  is  sought. 

No  model  can  be  withdrawn,  except  when  the  Office  requires  some 
defect  to  be  corrected  in  it,  or  new  drawings  to  be  prepared  from  it. 

«'  Neither  models  of  machines,  nor  the  substance  of  which  they  are 
usually  composed— wood,  glass,  tin,  or  other  metals— are  entitled,  by  law 
or  regulation,  to  transmission  in  the  mail;  and  the  mailing  and  forward- 
ing of  them  will  be  refused  in  every  instance,"  ^a.— {Extract  from  a 
letter  addressed  by  the  First  Assistant  Postmaster  General  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Patents.) 

Models  and  specimens  may  be  sent  to  the  Office  by  express,  if  without 
charge  to  it;  or  they  may  be  deposited  with  either  of  the  following  agents, 
who  will  forward  them  at  the  expense  of  the  Office. 

Agents  authorized  to  receive  Models  and  forward  them  to  the  Patent  OJice: 


The  Collector  of 
The  Collector  of 
The  Collector  of 
The  Collector  of 
The  Collector  of 
The  Collector  of 
The  Collector  of 
The  Collector  of 
The  Collector  of 
The  Collectftr  of 
The  Collector  of 
The  Collector  of 


the  port  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hamsphire. 

the  port  of  Portland,  Maine. 

the  port  of  Burlington,  Vermont. 

the  port  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

the  port  of  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

the  port  of  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

the  port  of  New  York. 

the  port  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

the  port  of  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

the  port  of  Richmond,  Virginia. 

the  port  of  Charleston,  Soutfi  Carolina 

the  port  of  Savannah,  CJeorgia. 
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The  Collector  of  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

The  Collector  of  the  port  of  Detroit,  Michigan. 

The  Collector  of  the  port  of  Bufi'alo,  New  York. 

The  Surveyor  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

The  Collector  of  the  port  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  Surveyor  at  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania. 

The  Surveyor  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  Surveyor  at  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Upon  the  subject  of  fees.  Section  XXIII  is  referred  to  as  furnishing, 
•in  connexion  with  the  remarks  already  made,  all  the  needful  information. 

It  is  proper  here  to  repeat  the  caution  already  given,  that  until  the 
petition,  specification,  and  oath  are  filed,  the  drawings  and  model  or 
specimens  deposited,  and  the  fees  paid,  the  case  is  not  regarded  as  ready 
for  consideration;  and  it  will  not  uutil  then  be  set  down  to  be  examined 
in  its  turn. 

Sec.  XI.    PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  PATENT  OFFICE  UPON 

AN  APPLICATION. 

The  leading  principle  is,  that  applications  shall  be  taken  up  by  the 
examiner  within  whose  province  they  fall  in  the  order  in  which  they 
have  been  rendered  complete,  by  a  compliance  with  all  the  requisites. 
He  may,  notwithstanding,  take  up  one  out  of  its  turn,  if  it  belongs  to  a 
class  upon  which  he  is  engaged,  and  he  finds  that  it  will  facilitate 
his  labors.  In  cases  of  supposed  interference  between  two  or  more  ap- 
plications, they  must  necessarily  be  considered  together  when  the  first 
comes  up.  If  the  inventor  has  already  obtained  a  patent  in  another 
country,  his  application  is  entitled  to  immediate  consideration  if  the  busi- 
ness on  hand  will  permit  it;  because  the  patent  issued  here  can  run  but 
fourteen  years  from  the  date  of  his  foreign  patent,  and  every  day's  delay 
is  a  loss  to  him.  Applications  for  additional  improvements,  reissues, 
and  extensions,  are  entitled  to  a  priority  for  a  similar  reason. 

If  the  specification,  drawings,  or  model  are  found  to  be  defective,  they 
will  be  returned  with  instructions  how  to  correct  them.  If,  however, 
they  are  altered  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings,  they  are  not  entitled  to 
the  consideration  of  the  examiner  anew,  until  all  the  cases  are  disposed 
of  which  have  been  filed  before  the  amended  documents  were  received 
back.  In  order  to  secure  an  early  place  upon  the  list,  applications  have 
been  hurried  in  without  due  pre^ration,  and  sometimes  in  so  crude  a 
state  as  to  occasion  a  great  deal  of  needless  labor.  The  rule  announced 
above  seems  necessary  to  discourage  such  a  practice,  and  does  no  in- 
justice, since  the  amendment  is  an  admission  that  the  papers  were  not 
complete.  The  Office  reserves  the  right,  nevertheless,  to  take  up  each 
case,  when  once  reached,  as  often  as  it  comes  back,  and  to  bring  it  to  a 
final  determination  with  all  despatch,  provided  it  is  satisfied  that  due 
pains  have  been  taken  to  perfect  it,  and  to  save  labor. 

Should  the  applicant,  instead  of  amending  his  papers,  have  new  ones 
prepared,  he  must  return  the  originals  to  this  Office.  Until  that  is  done, 
the  case  will  receive  no  further  consideration. 

If  the  character  of  the  invention  is  changed  by  any  alteration  or  addi- 
tion after  the  application  is  filed,  the  original  application  must  be  with- 
drawn, and  a  new  one  filed  with  appropriate  drawings,  &c.,  and  the  fees 
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towards  it.  "Ppl'cauon,  unless  a  caveat   fee  was  reckoned 

.ppUcttTm  t"notified'':f  t  '"'""^  '^"'""'f  "'  "«'  P^'«"'"^'e.  the 

.ti;^','  1"  ^fhT;r^o'I''s:;i^fi^;/"''■'^'■"^  ^''^  -pies^ore^u^c^rf  ■: 

encesfhe  .ay,  i^po'^rubtitrg  h  'vX^  M  anTrr't^V'"'  "'*='" 

inaifr,  :„t:;,?  „tht"aaS^re^c^^ror  urir„rd  ^"^  ^•"'^^^^'"'- 

stances.     When  it  has  hp*^n  trjf.I^f  ru         ,     ""^^'' P®^"''^'"  •^'""cum- 

dinJ«i  !  one  Commissioner,  it  is  deemed  equivalent  to  a  deliberatfi 

decision,  and  should  not  be  reversed  by  his  successor,  un  ess  it  is  shown 

henfr^l^^J'n'K  '"^^^'^"^  ''^^^  been  occaMoned      It  L  be  ter^at 
,,JO^'!i,^^^''^^"^  acquiesces  in  the  rejection  of  his  claim   or  de,>m^  it 
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as  are  found  in  the  Appendix,  he  will  have  two-thirds  of  the  original 
fees  advanced  by  him  refunded,  except  where  an  appeal  has  been  taken. 
He  must  also  give  directions  whether  he  will  have  the  money  sent  to 
him  by  mail  in  sppcie,  or  paid  to  his  order  at  the  Office.  Thi?  depart- 
ment is  not  at  liberty  to  make  payments  in  bills. 

It  is  proper  to  observe  here  that  no  part  of  the  fees  paid  upon  filing 
caveats,  applications  for  designs,  for  reissues,  extensions,  or  additionsu 
improvements,  can  be  refunded  upon  withdrawing. 

The  drawing  designed  to  have  been  annexed  to  the  patent,  had  one 
been  obtained,  will  also  be  returned  on  withdrawing — the  other  and  the 
model  are  retained;  and  if  the  applicant  has  obtained  possession  of  them 
for  any  purpose,  he  must  restore  them  before  his  money  will  be  refunded 
to  him. 

If  the  applicant  esteems  the  claims,  as  modified  by  the  decisions  of  the 
Office,  so  valuable  as  to  warrant  his  taking  a  patent,  he  must  amend  his 
specification  and  claims  pursuant  to  the  instructions  given  him.  The 
statute  requires  that  he  should  make  oath  to  them  anew,  but  this  is  not 
always  found  necessary.  Cases  may  arise  in  which  the  Office  will  feel 
constrained  to  insist  upon  it. 

Personal  appeals  and  importunity  need  not  be  employed  by  any  one, 
and  will  prove  of  no  avail  in  causing  the  Office  to  deviate  from  its  pre. 
scribed  course  of  business.  This  will  be  inflexibly  adhered  to  as  the 
only  means  of  preventing  the  loss  of  time  and  the  trouble  which  would 
be  expended  in  such  attempts,  both  on  the  part  of  applicants  and  of  the 
Office.  Every  man  would  protest  against  his  own  affairs  being  delayed 
by  such  interference  on  the  part  of  others,  and  should  forbear  resorting 
to  it  himself. 

Sec.  XII.  THE  PATENT. 

The  patent  is  issued  to  the  inventor,  if  living,  unless  he  has  previously 
disposed  of  his  entire  interest  in  it,  and  his  assignment  of  it  is  recorded 
in  the  Office.  It  will  then  issue  to  his  assignee,  if  requested.  If  the 
inTentor  is  deceased,  it  will  be  issued  to  his  exAtor  or  administrator, 
for  the  benefit  of  his  heirs  or  devisees.  It  will  be  transmitted  to  the 
patentee  by  mail,  unless  directions  are  given  to  the  contrary,  or  a  letter 
of  attorney  is  on  file  authorizing  some  one  else  to  receive  it. 

It  usually  bears  date  at  the  time  it  is  issued,  but  may  be  antedated  six 
months  if  it  is  desired,  and  the  application  has  been  on  file  so  long  in 
complete  form.  If  the  inventor  has  obtained  a  patent  in  a  foreign  country, 
the  one  he  obtains  here  can  run  but  fourteen  years  from  the  date  of  the 
other.  It  is  questioned  whether  this  restriction  applies  where  the  inven- 
tion has  been  patented  abroad  surreptitiously,  or  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  original  inventor. 

A  penalty  of  one  hundred  dollars  is  imposed  upon  every  patentee,  or 
his  assignee,  for  neglecting  to  stamp  or  mark  the  date  of  his  patent  upon 
every  patented  article  offered  for  sale.  If  it  is  incapable  of  this,  the 
package  containing  it  must  bear  the  dale.  A  like  penally  is  inflicted 
upon  every  person  who  thus  stamps  or  marks  an  article  that  has  not  been 
patented,  as  if  it  were. 

Thus  far,  these  pages  have  been  occup'ed  with  instructions  relative  to 
the  ordinary  routine  pursued  upon  applications  for  patents.     There  re. 
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main  certain  other  proceedings,  which  involve  a  departure  from  the  usual 
course,  though  they  are  becoming  frequent,  and  require  some  expUna- 

Sec.  XIII.    INTERFERENCES. 

Whenever  it  is  seen  that  two  applicants  are  claiming  the  same  inven- 
tion.  It  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Office  to  declare  an  interference;  and 
lurthei' proceedmgs  are  suspended,  in  both  cases,  until  the  question  ot 
prionty  is  determined.  So  if  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  an  appli- 
cation conflicts  with  a  caveat  filed  or  renewed  witliin  a  year,  the  caveator 
IS  forthwith  required  to  complete  and  file  an  application  within  three 
months;  and  if,  on  its  coming  in,  the  parties  are  found  to  claim  the  same 
invention  or  discovery,  an  interference  will  be  declared,  as  in  the  other 
instance.  Whenever,  also,  an  applicant  claims  anything  already  em- 
braced in  an  unexpired  patent,  and,  on  being  informed  of  it,  insists  that 
he  IS  the  prior  inventor,  the  Office  will,  at  his  request,  declare  an  inter- 
ference between  him  and  the  patentee. 

Whenever  one  is  declared,  a  day  is  appointed  for  hearing  the  question, 
and  the  parties  are  notified.  Their  testimony  must  be  taken  in  writing, 
by  way  of  deposition.  Instructions  as  to  the  mode  of  proceeding  in 
Uikmg  It,  are  to  be  found  in  Sec.  XIX.  The  testimony,  and  all  other 
documents  relied  upon,  must  be  filed  on  or  before  the  day  appointed  for 
the  hearing,  or  they  will  not  be  considered  in  the  case.  If  either  party 
has  been  prevented  from  taking  testimony,  or  otherwise  preparing  for  the 
tnal  in  season,  without  fault  on  his  part,  the  Commissioner  will,  at  his 
discretion,  allow  him  further  time.  To  obtain  this,  the  party  must  apply 
for  It  in  writing,  as  soon  as  he  is  made  aware  of  the  hinderance,  and 
show  that  he  has  used  reasonable  diligence,  and  how  the  delay  was  oc- 
casioned.     He  must  state  all  this  fully,  and  support  the  statement  by  his 

oath .  r  r  J 

The  arguments  must  usually  be  filed  with  the  other  papers;  but  where 
no  opportunity  has  been  enjoyed  of  inspecting  the  testimony  before,  or 
tor  other  good  reasons,  the  parlies  will  be  indulged  with  a  short  delay  in 
presenting  them.  ^ 

When  ihe  interference  arises  between  an  application  and  a  patent  al- 
ready issued,  the  Office  has  no  power  over  the  patent.,  though  it  decides 
in  favor  of  the  other  party.  Where  it  is  between  two  applications,  the 
unsuccessful  party  will  be  allowed  a  limited  time  in  which  to  appeal;  and 
if  he  does,  the  patent  will  be  withheld  until  the  result  is  determined.  If 
no  appeal  is  taken  when  the  time  has  expired,  a  patent  will  be  ordered 
to  issue  to  the  other  party,  if  he  is  otherwise  entitled  to  it. 

Sec.  XIV.     APPEALS. 

It  has  been  adjudged  that  the  decision  of  the  Commissioner,  granting 
a  patent,  is  not  subject  to  an  appeal,  even  in  cases  of  interference.  When 
he  refuses  to  grant  a  patent,  and  in  that  instance  only,  an  appeal  may  be 
taken  by  the  aggrieved  party  to  either  of  the  judges  of  the  circuit  court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Before  it  will  be  treated  as  au  appeal,  the 
following  preliminary  steps  must  be  taken: 

IsL  The  appellant  must  notify  the  Office  of  his  taking  the  appeal, 
which  he  may  do  by  filing  a  formal  prayer  for  one. 
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2d.  He  must  also  file  in  the  Office  a  statement  of  the  reasons  upon 
which  he  founds  it. 

3d.  He  must  pay  into  it  the  sum  of  twenty-five  dollars. 

These  requisites  having  been  complied  with,  the  appeal  will  be  con- 
sidered complete.  A  petition  must  then  be  presented  to  tne  judge,  setting 
forth  the  proceedings  in  the  case  before  the  Patent  6ffice  succinctly,  and 
the  petitioner's  compliance  with  the  requisites  for  an  appeal,  and  praying- 
that  the  appeal  may  be  heard.  To  the  petition  must  be  annexed  an  afli- 
davitof  the  truth  of  the  facts  stated  therein,  or  the  certificate  of  the 
Commissioner  that  the  requisites  of  the  law  have  been  comj^ied  with ; 
which  will  be  furnished  upon  presenting  the  petition  at  the  Office  for 
that  purpose.  The  act  of  Congress  requires  that  the  judge  should  then 
give  the  Office  notice  at  what  lime  and  place  he  will  hear  the  appeal,  and 
should  direct  it  how  to  give  the  parlies  interested  notice. 

Blanks  for  the  notice  of  appeal,  the  reasons  of  appeal,  and  the  petition, 
will  be  forwarded  on  request. 

Owing  to  various  causes,  the  practice  upon  the  subsequent  proceedings 
in  appeals  remains  unsettled.  This  will  not,  probably,  remain  so  long; 
and  as  these  cases  must  be  conducted  by  persons' upon  the  ground,  they 
can  readily  inform  themselves  respecting  the  modes  which  shall  have 
been  adopted.  Meanwhile,  they  are  referred  to  the  following  rules,  which 
have  been  promulgated  by  one  of  the  assistant  judges  of  the  court: 

*  Orders  in  Appeals  from  the  Commissioner  of  PcUents. 

"I.  In  every  case  desired  to  be  tried  before  me,  the  petition  must  be 
addressed  to  me  as  '  Assistant  Judge  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.' 

"2.  Previous  to  any  action  by  me,  and  preparatory  to  the  hearing  of 
any  appeal,  the  party  must  comply  with  the  requisites  of  the  law  in  the 
Patent  OJfice;  and  his  petition  to  me  must  state  concisely  the  applicatioa 
for  the  patent;  its  nature;  and,  if  a  case  of  interference,  the  residence 
of  the  party  interested;  the  Commissioner's  refusal;  the  prayer  of  an. 
appeal,  and  notice  thereof  to  the  Commissioner;  the JUimr  of  the  reasons 
of  appeal  in  the  Patent  Office;  and  the  payment  into  the  Office  of  the 
sum  required  by  the  law.  To  every  petition  mu?t  be  annexed  a  cer- 
tificate of  the  proper  officer  that  the  requisitions  of  the  law  have  been, 
complied  with,  or  an  affidavit  of  the  truth  of  the  facts  stated  in  the  peti- 
tion. No  notice  to  the  Commissioner  will  be  issued  until  such  cer- 
tificate or  affidavit  be  made  or  produced. 

"  3.  The  appeal  will  be  tried  upon  the  evidence  which  was  in  the 
case  and  produced  befon?  the  Commissioner. 

"4.  All  applications  must  be  in  writing.  The  cause  will  be  heard 
upon  written  arguments  only,  unless  otherwise  specially  directed;  which 
arguments  must  state  the  points  of  fact  and  law  relied  on,  and  the 
authorities  in  support  of  the  same. 

"  6.  Five  days  will  be  allowed,  after  the  filing  of  the  Commissioner's 
report,  to  the  appellant  to  file  his  argument;  and  the  like  period  will  be 
allowed  f)r  any  answer  and  reply:  ai  the  expiration  of  the  last  of  which 
periods  the  cause  will  be  taken  up  and  decided,  and  the  papers  returned, 
with  the  decision,  to  the  office  of  the  Commissioner, 
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«f  t>,!'  ^  °  Sf  ?o™inj"ioner's  report,  or  grounds  of  decision,  and 
of  the  arguments  filed,  can  be  had  if  desired,  from  the  Secretary  (o  be 
appointed,  upon  the  payment  of  the  usual  fees  for  such  services. 

u  A      ,    ,  r  I       .   .  "JAMES  S.  MORSELL, 

As^iant  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  District  of  (Jolumbia. 
"September  11,  1852." 

On  the  hearing  before  the  appellate  judge,  the  Commissioner  (as  well 
as  he  exammer  m  ihe  case)  maybe  examined  upon  oath  in  explanation 
of  the  principles  of  the  invention,  at  the  request  of  the  judge  or  of  any 
party  interested;  and  he  will  submit  to  the  judge  the  original  papers 
and  evidence,  with  the  grounds  of  his  decision  fully  set  forth  in  writing 

The  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States  (and  district  courts  possessing 
the  power  of  circuit  courts)  are  authorized,  upon  the  application  of  any 
party  interested,  to  declare  a  patent  which  interferes  with  another,  or 
with  one  that  has  been  prayed  for,  void  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  inopera- 
tive and  invalid  m  any  particular  section,  according  to  the  interests  of 
the  parties  to  the  suit.     JNone  but  parties  are  affected  by  the  decision. 
1  he  same  courts  may  also  adjudge  an  applicant  entitled  to  a  patent  which 
has  been  denied  him  by  the  Commissioner,  or  on  appeal;  and  the  Com- 
niissioner  will  issue  a  patent  accordingly,  on  filing  in  the  Office  a  copy 
of  the  adjudication.     I'he  bill  must  be  served  upon  the  Commissioner, 
11  there  is  no  adverse  party;  and  it  has  been  decided  in  the  district  court 
of  the  eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania,  that  all  such  proceedings  against 
him  must  be  instituted  in  the  circuit  court  of  the  Dismct  of  Columbia. 

ft 

Sec.  XV.    ADDITIONAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

"  Whenever  the  original  patentee  shall  be  desirous  of  adding  the  de- 
scription and  specification  of  any  new  improvement  of  the  original  inven- 
tion  or  discovery,  which  shall  have  been  invented  or  discovered  by  him 
subsequent  to  the  date  of  his  patent,  he  may,  like  proceedings  being  had 

n?  fi  /f  ^f  f  ^'  '"  ^^u  ^^'*'  °^  ^"^'"^'  applications,  and  on  The  payment 
ofhtteen  dollars,  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  have  the  same  annexed  to 
the  original  description  and  specification;  and  the  Commissioner  shall 
^.^i  L'T  K^  'n^'g'n  of  such  annexed  description  and  specification,  the 
\Zlfl  '^b«'"g  ^""^'^edand  recorded;  and  the  same  Vhall  thereafter 
have  the  samo  effect  in  law,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  though  it  had 
been  embraced  in  the  original  description  and  specification. "!-Act  of 
lojo,  sec.  IJ.  ' 

«vJr?.^,^Iv"  '"  ^^"^  Original  patent  is  subject  tore-examination  upon 
every  petition  to  annex  additional  improvements;  and  if  any  part  of  it  is 
ZT  f  I  ^""^  been  original  when  the  application  for  a  patent  was 
filed,  a  disclaimer  must  be  filed  of  that  jwt,  or  the  specification  of  claims 

m.H  '  ir  .,*  ^  ^^""'"^  ^^'^  P^^^"^  reissued  before  the  addition  can  be 
maao.  if  the  improvement  cannot  be  added,  it  may  be  secured  by  a 
sejmme  patent,  if  entitled  to  one,  on  the  usual  terms.  ^ 

A.LTf  P.''^^^^*^'"S  IS  strictly  confined  to  improvements  made  after  the 
omitted    th.^^r"'^    ^o"- such  as  were  discovered  previously,  but  were 

^Fo  thi'.  !l  '"''^^  ''  ^y  ^  "^^  application  or  a  reissue  of  the  patent, 
(for  this  see  next  section.)  ^^ 

A  form  for  an  application  is  in  the  Appendix. 
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Sec.  XVI.    REISSUES. 

Where  a  patent,  through  inadvertence,  contains  an  erroneous  descrip- 
tion, or  claims  that  which  is  not  new,  and  would  therefore  be  pronounced 
void  in  law,  it  may  be  surrendered;  and,  on  the  payment  of  fifteen  dol- 
lars, a  new  patent  for  the  unexpired  term  of  the  former  will  be  issued, - 
with  a  corrected  specification. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  decided  under  the  same  statute,  though  not 
uniformly,  that  the  Patent  Office  has  authority,  upn  the  same  terms,  to 
reissue  a  patent  embracing  descriptions  and  claims  for  inventions,  dis- 
coveries, or  improvements,  which  were  inadvertently  omitted  before. 
But  it  must  be  clearly  and  conclusively  shown  by  testimony,  other  than 
that  of  the  parties  or  others  interested,  that  such  inventions,  <kc.,  were 
embraced  in  the  original  machine  or  thing  patented.  If  made  after  the 
date  of  the  former  patent,  the  patentee  must  obtain  relief  as  pointed  out  ia 
the  preceding  section. 

Upon  an  examination  for  a  reissue,  the  original  patent  is  subject  to  a 
re-examination,  as  if  presented  for  additional  improvemeYits,  and  the 
claims  will  be  modified  as  found  necessary  on  such  re  examination.  If 
more  claims  are  embraced  than  ought  to  be  in  one  patent,  several  will  be 
issued  on  the  payment  of  thirty  dollars  for  each  additional  one  required. 

If  the  inventor  has  made  an  assignment  of  his  patent,  the  right  to  a 
reissue  vests  in  his  assignee;  and  in  his  executor  or  administrator,  if  ha 
is  deceased.  ^ 

For  form  see  Appendix. 

Sec.  XVII.    DISCLAIMERS. 

If  a  patent  claims  anything  to  which  the  inventor  was  not  entitled, 
either  because  it  was  not  new,  or  for  other  reasons,  the  patent  was  for- 
merly held  void  at  law,  even  as  to  those  claims  to  which  he  had  an  un- 
disputed right.  To  obviate  this,  it  is  now  provided  that  he  may  file  ia 
this  Office  a  disclaimer,  (for  which  a  form  will  be  found  among  the  oth- 
ers,) in  which  the  objectionable  claims  are  expressly  abandoned.  He 
must  also  deposit  a  fee  of  ten  dollars.  His  patent  will  then  stand  upon 
the  same  fooling  as  if  it  had  originally  issued  for  the  valid  claims  alone. 

His  executors,  administrators,  and.  assigns  have  the  same  privilege; 
and  it  is  only  when  they  become  parties  to  the  disclaimer  that  they  can 
derive  any  benefit  from  it,  or  are  affected  by  it,  except  such  as  purchase 
after  it  is  filed. 

Sec.  XVIII.     EXTENSIONS. 

Upon  addressing  an  application  for  that  purpose  to  the  Commissioner, 
and  paying  into  the  Office  the  sum  of  forty  dollars,  he  is  empowered, 
upon  certain  conditions,  to  extend  a  patent  for  the  term  of  seven  years, 
by  endorsing  upon  it  a  certificate  to  that  effect.  The  board,  which  was 
originally  constituted  to  decide  upon  such  applications,  prescribed  cer- 
tain rules  for  regulating  the  proceedings,  which  were  recognised  by  the 
act  of  May  27,  1848,  and  clothed,  to  some  extent,  with  the  authority  of 
a  statute.     As  they  are  out  of  print,  they  are  here  republished. 
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Rvles  of  the  Board  originally  instituted  for  extending  Patents. 

"Patent  Office,  June  21^  1845 

"  The  undersigned,  constituted  by  law  a  board  to  decide  upon  applica- 
tions  for  the  extension  of  patents,  have  adopted  the  following  suggestions 
and  rules,  for  the  benefit  of  those  persons  who  may  hereafter  apDlv  for 
extensions :  '  i-r  j      » 

"The  questions  which  arise  on  each  application  for  an  extension 
are — 

**  1 .  Is  the  invention  novel  ? 
"2.  Is  ii  useful'^ 
. "  3.  Is  it  valuable  and  important  to  the  public  ? 
"  4.  Has  the  inventor  been  adequately  remunerated  for  his  time  and 
expense  in  originating  and  perfecting  it  ? 

"  6.  Has  he  used  due  diligence  in  introducing  his  invention  into  een- 
eral  use  ?  ® 

"  The  two  first  questions  will  be  determined  upon  the  result  of  an  ex- 
amination in  the  Patent  Office;  as  will  also  the  third,  to  some  extent. 

"To  enable  the  board  to  come  to  a  correct  conclusion  in  regard  to  the 
third  point  of  inquiry,  the  applicant  should,  if  possible,  procure  the  tes- 
timony  of  persons  disinterested  in  the  invention,  which  testimony  should 
be  taken  under  oath. 

"  In  regard  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  points  of  inquiry,  in  addition  to  his 
own  oath,  sliowing  his  receipts  and  expenditures  on  account  of  the  inven- 
tion, by  which  its  value  is  to  be  ascertained,  the  applicant  should  show, 
by  the  testimony  of  disinterested  witnesses  on  oath,  that  he  has  taken 
ail  reasonable  measures  to  introduce  his  invention  into  general  use,  and 
that,  without  default  or  neglect  on  his  part,  he  has  failed  to  obtain,  from 
the  use  and  sale  of  the  invention,  a  reasonable  remuneration  for  the  time, 
ingenuity,  and  expense  bestowed  on  the  same,  and  the  introduction 
thereof  into  use. 

"  The  report  of  the  examiner,  upon  the  novelty  and  utility  of  the  in- 
vention, will  be  ready  fifteen  days  before  the  day  appointed  for  the  hear- 
ing, which  will  be  open  for  inspection  at  the  Patent  Office;  copies  of 
which  will  be  furnished  to  all  parties  interested,  if  desired,  on  payment 
of  the  usual  fees  for  copies. 

"In  case  of  opposition  by  any  person  to  the  extension  of  a  patent,  both 
jmrties  may  take  tesUmony,  each  giving  reasonable  notice  to  the  other  of 
the  time  and  place  of  taking  said  testimony,  which  shall  be  taken  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  in  cases 
of  interference. 

"All  arguments  submitted  to  the  board  must  be  in  writing. 

"  In  conclusion,  the  undersigned  would  remark,  generally,  that  a  mo- 
nopoly  of  his  invention  is  secured  by  law  to  the  inventor  for  the  terra  of 
fourteen  years.  This  is  done  with  a  view  to  compensate  him  for  his 
time  and  expense  in  originating  and  perfecting  it.  At  the  end  of  the 
time  for  which  his  patent  runs  his  patent  should  cease,  and  the  inven- 
uon  become  public  property,  unless  he  can  show  good  reasons  to  the 
contrary.  The  presumption  is  always  against  his  application:  and  if 
he  cannot  show  that  his  invention  is  novel,  useful,  valuable,  and  impoi- 
tantto  the  public,  and  that,  having  made  all  reasonable  effort  to  intro- 
duce it  into  general  use,  he  has  not  been  adequately  remunerated  for  his 
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time  and  expensts  in  discofering  and  perfecting  it,  the  board  cannot 
grant  an  extension. 

JAMES  BUCHANAN, 

Secretary  of  State . 
EDMUND  BURKE, 

Commissioner  of  Patents. 
R.  H.  GILLET, 
^  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury.^* 

On  receiving  the  application,  the  Commissioner  is  required  to  give 
notice  of  it,  and  of  the  time  and  place  of  hearing  appointed  by  him,  by 
advertising  sixty  days  previously  in  one  or  more  papers  printed  in  Wash- 
ington, and  such  other  papers  published  in  sections  most  interested 
against  the  application  as  he  deems  proper.  As  the  extension  cannot  be 
granted  after  the  patent  expires,  the  application  should  be  made  early 
enough  to  allow  not  only  for  advertising  sixty  days,  but  for  giving  the 
case  due  consideration  after  the  hearing.  Without  ample  opportunity 
for  this,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  Commissioner  will  undertake  to 
decide  so  important  a  matter,  and  grant  an  extension.  He  may  be  bound 
to  receive  the  application,  and  act  upon  it,  whenever  it  is  in  season  for 
advertising  a  hearing  before  the  patent  expires;  but  unless  he  can  appoint 
the  day,  so  as  to  secure  time  for  deliberation  afterwards,  he  will  not  feel 
bound  to  grant  it.  Considering  the  delays  which  may  interpose,  and  the 
opportunity  which  should  be  given  to  adverse  parties  to  appear,  take 
their  testimony,  and  prepare  their  defence,  the  Office  has  felt  itself  justi- 
fied in  requiring  it  to  be  filed  at  least  three  months  before  the  close  of 
the  original  term;  in  cases  liable  to  be  much  contested,  it  should  be  filed 
still  earlier.  On  the  other  hand  it  must  not  be  premature;  the  Office  has 
refused  to  take  one  up  when  presented  a  year  beforehand.  The  account 
of  profit  and  loss  might  be  materially  changed  during  that  period. 

The  following  course  of  proceedings  is  to  be  pursued  upon  applications 
for  extensions: 

1.  The  applicant  must  file,  together  with  his  application,  a  statement 
in  detail  of  his  receipts  and  expenditures  on  account  of  the  invention. 
Before  the  hearing,  this  statement,  or  a  corresponding  one,  must  be 
verified  by  his  oath;  and  such  further  testimony  be  liirnished  as  will 
show  that  he  has  not  been  adequately  remunerated  for  the  time,  expense, 
and  ingenuity  bestowed  in  maturing  the  invention  and  in  bringing  it  into 
use.  Should  it  be  required,  this  account  must  be  brought  down  to  Uie 
time  of  the  hearing. 

2-.  It  must  also  be  shown,  by  disinterested  witnesses,  that  the  patentee 
has  used  due  diligence  to  bring  the  invention  into  use,  and  that  his  foil- 
ing to  obtain  a  sufficient  remuneration  for  it  is  not  his  fault. 

3.  It  must  be  shown  by  like  testimony  that  the  invention  is  important 
and  valuable  to  the  public. 

4.  The  report  of  the  examiner  in  the  case,  especially  addressed  to  the 
question  of  novelty  and  uulity,  will  be  filed  fifteen  days  before  the  hear- 
ing,  and  will  be  open  for  inspection. 

5.  Persons  who  wish  to  resist  the  extension  must  file  in  the  Office  a 
wntten  notice  to  that  effect  (with  their  reasons)  at  least  twenty  days  be- 

A  ^'J®  *?«*""?•  They  will  then  be  entitled  to  a  copy  of  the  application 
and  of  the  account,  and  of  any  other  papers  in  the  case  on  file.    They 
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will  also  be  entitled  to  a  list  of  the  names  and  residences  of  the  witnesses 
whose  depositions  have  been  taken  by  the  applicant  previously,  and  they 
must  be  notified  of  the  time  and  place  of  taking  testimony  afterwards. 
And  they  inay  proceed  to  take  testimony  themselves,  giving  like  notice 
to  the  applicant.     (As  to  the  mode  of  taking  it,  see  the  next  section.) 

6.  The  depositions,  arguments,  and  all  other  documents  relied  upon, 
must  be  filed  in  the  Oifice  on  or  before  the  day  of  hearing.  Such  as  are 
received  afterwards  will  be  entitled  to  no  consideration. 

7.  Applications  for  a  postponement  of  the  hearing  must  be  sustained  in 
the  same  way  as  when  made  upon  an  interference.  And  they  will  not 
be  granted  at  the  risk  of  preventing  a  decision  in  season. 

8.  The  case  will  be  determined  on  written  argument  alone,  unless  the 
Commissioner  sees  gjod  cause  for  consenting  to  a  discussion  of  the 
merits  before  him. 

After  all,  the  Commissioner  is  required  by  law  to  have  a  due  respect 
to  the  public  interest  in  coming  to  his  decision. 

Sec.  XIX.    DEPOSITIONS. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  among  the  rules  adopted  by  the  old  board  for 
extending  patents  is  one  requiring  the  testimony  to  be  ''  taken  according 
to  the  rules  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  in  cases  of  inter- 
ference." The  latter  rules  seem  in  this  way  to  have  been  recognised  by 
Congress,  together  with  those  of  the  board.  They  are  therefore  re- 
published here,  and  will  be  considered  as  the  basis  of  practice  in  taking 
depositions. 

IltUes  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  for  taking  testimony,  adopted  by 

the  Board  for  extending  Patents, 

'  "1st.  That  all  statements,  declarations,  evidence,  &,c.,  shall  be  in 
writing,  setting  forth,  minutely  and  pjirlicularly,  the  point  or  points  at 
issue,  and  shall  be  verified  by  oath  oriaffirmation. 

"  2d.  That  all  statements,  declarations,  proofs,  and  evidence,  shall  be 
filed  in  the  Patent  Oifice,  by  the  parlies  respectively,  before  the  day  of 
hearing. 

"3d.  That,  before  the  deposition  of  a  witness  or  witnesses  be  takea 
by  either  party,  notice  should  be  given  to  the  opposite  party  of  the  time 
and  place  when  and  where  such  deposition  or  depositions  will  be  taken; 
so  that  the  opposite  party,  either  in  person  or  by  attorney,  shall  have  full 
opportunity  to  cross-examine  the  witness  or  witnesses.  And  such  no- 
tice shall,  with  proof  of  service  of  the  same,  be  attached  to  the  deposition  * 
or  depositions,  whether  the  party  cross-examine  or  not;  and  such  notice  ', 
shall  be  given  in  sufficient  time  for  the  appearance  of  the  opposite  party, 
and  for  the  transmission  of  the  evidence-to  the  Patent  Omce  before  the 
<lay  of  hearing. 

"  4ih.  That  no  evidence,  statement,  or  declaration,  touching  the  matter 
at  issue,  will  be  considered  upon  the  said  day  of  hearing,  which  shall  not 
have  been  taken  and  filed  in  compliance  with  these  rule?:  Provided, 
That  if  either  party  shall  be  unable,  from  good  and  sufficient  reasons, 
to  procure  the  testimony  of  a  witness  or  witnesses  within  the  abore 
stipulated  time,  then  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  party  to  give  notice  •f 
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the  same  to  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  accompanied  with  statements 
of  the  cause  of  such  inability,  which  last- mentioned  notice  to  the  Com- 
missioner shall  be  received  by  him  on  or  before  the  day  of  hearing. 

"5th.  That  all  evidence,  «kc.,  shall  be  sealed  up  and  addressed  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Patents,  by  the  persons  before  whom  it  shall  be  taken 
and  so  certified  thereon.  * 

"  6th.  That  the  certificate  of  the  magistrate  taking  the  evidence  shall 
be  substantially  in  the  following  form,  and  written  upon  the  envelope, 

VIZ  • 

"a  hereby  certify  that  the  depositions  of  A  B,  C  D,  (kc,  relating  to 
the  matter  of  interference  between  E  F  and  G  H,  were  taken,  sealed 
up,  and  addressed  to  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  by  me. 

Justice  of  the  Peace.^  ** 

In  addition  to  these  rules,  the  following  regulations  must  also  be  ob- 
served: 

The  notice  of  taking  testimony  should  be  signed  by  the  party,  or  the 
magistrate  before  whom  it  is  to  be  taken,  and  should  contain  the  names 
of  the  witnesses  to  be, examined. 

It  must  be  served  by  delivering  the  adverse  party  a  copy,  and  ex- 
hibiting  the  original  if  he  desires  it.  If  he  is  not  to  be  found ,  it  may  be 
served  upon  his  agent  or  attorney  of  record  in  this  Office,  or  by  leavine 
a  copy  at  the  party's  usual  place  of  business.  And  it  must  be  annexed 
to  the  deposition. 

The  testimony  must  be  taken  in  answer  to  interrogatories,  and  be 
committed  to  writing  by  the  magistrate,  or,  under  his  direction,  by  some 
person  not  interested  in  the  issue,  nor  the  agent  of  one  who  is  The 
deposition,  when  complete,  must  be  signed  by  the  witness 

The  magistrate  must  append  to  the  deposition  his  certificate,  statinir 
the  time  and  place  of  taking  it;  the  names  of  the  witnesses;  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  oath;  at  whose  request  the  testimony  is  taken;  the  occasion 
upon  which  it  IS  intended  to  be  used;  the  names  of  the  adverse  partiet. 
H  any;  and  whether  they  were  notified  and  attended. 

The  forms  contained  in  the  Appendix  are  recommended  for  observance. 

Sec.  XX.    LOST  PATENTS. 

Copies  of  P^;ents  granted  since  December  15,  1836,  and  afterwards 
lost,  can  be  obtained  from  the  Office  upon  the  payment  of  a  prescribed 
have^bLen  ^^"^^^^^  ^re  evidence  wherever  the  originaJs  would 

It  is  earnestly  requested  that  all  patents  issued  previous  to  that  date 
which  have  not  been  recorded  since  at  this  Office,  be  forwarded  to  it  foi 
hoMe^rs'H^'ei^  "^"''^  ^^  returned  directly.     It  shall  occasion  the 

Information  is  so  rarely  wanted  at  this  time  concerning  patents  granted 
previous  to  December  15,  1836,  and  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  restoring 
such  as  were  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  that  year,  thit  it  is  thot^ght  no? 
advisable  to  encumber  these  pages  with  it.  Should  it  be  desired  by  any 
one,  it  will  be  cheerfully  furnished  in  another  form.  ^   ^ 

30 — m 
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'  Sec.  XXI.    ASSIGNMENTS. 

The  inventor  may, "  by  any  instrument  in  writing,"  assign  the  whole 
'or  a  part  of  his  interest,  either  before  or  after  he  obtains  a  patent.  If  he 
•conveys  an  exclusive  interest  in  his  patent  for  any  district,  the  assign- 
^ment  must  be  recorded  within  three  months  in  the  Patent  Office;  other- 

mrise  another    purchaser,  without    notice,  who    has  his  assignment 
•recorded  within  three  months  after  its  date,  will  hold  against  the  prior 

purchaser,  who  has  neglected  this  precaution. 

'     The  assignee  of  the  entire  interest  in  an  invention  which  has  not 

"been  patented,  may  have  the  patent  issued  to  himself  on  recording  the 

assignment.  " 

1  he  receipt  of  assignments  for  recording  is  not  usually  acknowledged; 

it  being  intended  to  have  them  recorded  and  returned  in  season  to 

answer  the  same  purpose. 

•  The  impression  that  they  are  to  be  recorded  gratis  is  entirely  erro- 
neous.    Seeactof  May27,I84S,  sec.  2j  and  post,  Sec.XXIlI,  "  Fees," 

&c. 

A  form  for  an  assignment  is  furnished  in  the  Appendix. 

Sec.  XXII.    PATENT  OFFICE  REPORTS. 

As  each  Annual  Report  embraces  the  proceedings  of  a  current  year,  it 
can  only  be  prepared  after  the  first  of  January.  The  printing  is  not  at 
the  control  of  this  department,  and  is  not  usually  completed  for  several 

•months,  sometimes  not  for  a  year. 

The  copies  placed  at  the  disposal  of  this  Office  are  limited  in  number, 

•and  constitute  but  a  small  portion  of  the  edition.  They  are  wholly  in- 
adequate to  supply  its  own  wants  and  to  furnish  to  those  who  have  a 
right  to  expect  it,  by  contributing  to  its  funds,  or  supplying  information 
for  the  Agricultural  part.  In  fact,  it  has  been  found  necessary,  in  re- 
peated instances,  to  purchase  copies  to  meet  these  demands.  The  Office 
IS  reluctantly  compelled,  therefore,  to  decline  acceding  to  the  requests  of 
others  for  the  work,  and  to  refer  them  to  the  courtesy  of  their  delegates 
in  Congress. 

Sec.  XXIII.   FEES,  AND  REFUNDING  ANT)  TRANSMITTING 

MONEY. 

The  fees  to  be  paid  this  Office  are  the  following: 

On  every  application  for  a  design    ------ 

caveat -         • 

application  for  a  patent,  if  made  by  a  citizen,  or  a  for- 
eigner who  has  resided  here  one  year,  and  made 
oath  of  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen 

application,  if  by  a  subject  of  Great  Britain 
'  application,  if  by  any  other  foreigner 

application  for  a  disclaimer 

application  for  adding  new  improvement   - 

application  for  a^ reissue    - 

additional  patent  granted  on  a  reissue 

application  for  an  extension      -        -        • 


$15  00 

20  00 

< 

30  00 

600  00 

300  00 

10  00 

15  00 

16  00 

30  00 

40  00 
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On  every  appeal      - ^gS  00 

copy  of  patent,  or  other  instrument,  for  every  100  words  10 

copy  of  drawings,  the  cost  of  having  it  made. 
r  or  recording  every  assignment  of  300  words  or  under     -        -      1  00 

if  over  300  and  not  over  1,000 

words  -        -        .        -      2  00 

if  over  1,000  words  -  -  3  00 
TTie  expense  of  any  copies  will  be  communicated  to  those  who  applr 
for  them.  All  fees  must  be  paid  in  advance,  and  in  specie,  at  this  Office 
or  to  one  of  the  officers  named  below.  If  sent  by  mail,  it  must  be  at  tbe 
risk  of  those  who  send  it.  The  Office  would,  however,  advise,  when 
this  is  attempted,  to  confine  the  money  closely  to  the  letter  enclosing  it 
by  pasting  over  it  a  piece  of  Ml  paper,  or  thin  cloth,  so  that  it  cannot 
move  around,  and  wear  its  way  out,  as  sometimes  happens. 

If  paid  to  one  of  the  officers  named  below,  duplicate  receipts  should 
be  taken,  which  should  specify  the  particular  object  for  which  it  is  ad- 
vanced J  one  of  which  should  be  forwarded  to  this  Office,  and  will  be 
treated  as  a  payment  here. 

OffUers  who  are  authorized  to  receive  Patent  Fees  on  account  of  the  Trea$- 
ury  of  the  United  States,  and  to  give  receipts  or  certificates  of  deposiU 
therefor,  "^      -^ 

Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  Boston,  Massarhusettn. 

Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  New  York,  New  York. 

Treasurer  of  the  Mint,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Surveyor  and  Inspector,  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania. 

Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  United  Stales,  Charleston,  South  Carolina 

Collector,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Collector,  Richmond,  Virginia. 

Collector,  Norfolk,  Virginia. 

Collector,  Buffalo  Creek,  New  York. 
Collector,  Wilmington,  North  Carolina. 
Collector,  Savannah,  Georgia. 
Collector,  Mobile,  Alabama. 
Treasurer,  Branch  Mint,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 
Assistant  Treasurer  United  States,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
Surveyor  of  the  Customs,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 
Surveyor  of  the  Customs,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Receiver  of  Public  Moneys,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 
Receiver  of  Public  Moneys,  Jeffersonville,  Indiana. 
Receiver  of  Public  Moneys,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Receiver  of  Public  Moneys,  Detroit,  Michigan. 
Collector,  San  Francisco,  California:  and 
Depository,  Tallahassee,  Florida. 

*  II!  "^^  °^  withdrawal,  the  money  will  be  paid  in  specie  only,  and 
at  the  Office,  to  the  person  entitled  to  it,  or  his  authorized  agent,  or  on 
ms^orderj  unless  he  directs  it  to  be  sent  by  mail,  when  it  will  be  at  his 

Money  will  be  refunded  in  the  same  way  which  has  been  paid  in  by 
mistake  The  Office  is  not  permitted  to  disburse  anything  but  specie, 
and  will  not  be  responsible  in  any  case  for  money  sent  by  mail. 
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FORM  OF  DEPOSITION. 

A  B,  being  duly  sworn,  doth  depose  and  say,  in  answer  to  interroga- 
tories proposed  to  him  by  C  D,  counsel  for  E  F,  as  follows,  viz: 

1 .  Interrogatory.  What  is  your  name,  your  age,  residence,  and  occu- 
pation? 

1.  Answer.  My  name  is  A  B,  my  age  thirty  years;  I  am  a  carpenter, 
and  reside  in  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

And,  in  answer  to  cross- interrogatories  proposed  to  hm\  by  G  H,  coua- 
sel  for  I  K,  as  follows,  viz: 

1 .    Cross-interrogcUory. 


Signed, 


A  B. 


■ss. 


State  of  New  York,  7 
Rensselaer  County,     y 

At  Troy,  in  said  county,  on  the  day  of  ,  A.  D.  1853, 

before  me  personally  appeared  the  above  named  A  B,  and  made  oath  that 
the  foregoing  deposition,  by  him  subscribed, ^contains  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth.  The  said  deposition  is  taken  at  the  request 
of  E  F,  to  be  used  upon  the  hearing  of  an  interference  between  the 
claims  of  the  said  E  F  and  those  of  I  K,  before  the  Commissioner  of 
Patents  of  the  United  States,  at  his  office,  on  the  day  of 

aext.  The  said  I  K  was  duly  notified,  as  appears  by  the  original  notice 
hereto  annexed,  and  attended  by  G  H,  his  counsel. 

Certified  by  me,  L  M 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 

The  magistrate  must  then  seal  up  the  deposition  when  completed,  and 
endorse  upon  the  envelope  a  certificate,  according  to  the  iorm  prescribed 
under  Sec.  XIX,  and  sign  it. 
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DECISION 


or   THE 


COMMISSIONER  OF  PATENTS, 

In  th£  matter  of  tfte  application  of  Charles  Goodyear  and  Nathaniel 
Hayward,  for  the  extension  to  said  Goodyear,  for  the  benefit  of  said 
Hayward,  of  a  patent  granted,  February  24,  1839,  to  said  Goodyear, 
ns  assignee  of  said  Hayipard,  for  an  improvement  in  the  manufacture 
of  IncUa  Rubber,  discovered  by  said  Hayward. 


One  of  the  petitioners,  Nathaniel  Hayward,  having  discovered  an  im- 
portant improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  India  rubber,  as  he  alleged, 
filed  in  this  Office  an  application  for  a  patent  to  protect  it.     Pending  the 
application,  he  executed  an  assignment  of  his  interest  to  Charles  Good- 
year, the  ether  petitioner,  and  requested  that  the  patent  might  be  issued 
to  him.     Accordingly  this  Office  issued  to  Goodyear  a  patent  for  the 
supposed  invention,  bearing  date  the  24th  day  of  February,  1839,  and 
running  fourteen  years.     As  the  period  was  about  to  expire,  Goodyear 
and  Hayward  united  in  the  present  petition,  and  prayed  that  the  patent 
might  be  extended  for  the  term  of  seven  years  for  the  benefit  of  Hayward. 
A  day  was  appointed  for  hearing  the  petition,  and  notice  of  it  published, 
as  is  usual;  and  before  it  ai rived,  six  different  parties  appeared  and  filed 
their  reasons  against  the  extension.     Among  these  opponents  was  Horace 
H.  Day,  who  appears  somewhat  prominently  among  the  proceedings 
noticed  on  the  hearing.     The  others  it  is  unnecessary  to  name.     The 
parties  proceeded  to  take  testimony,  and  by  the  day  appointed  had  filed 
depositions  taken  for  the  occasion,  and  other  documents,  amounting  in 
all  to  several  thousand  pages,  and  including  the  exhibits  and  records  in 
a  large  number  of  suits  instituted  upon  this  and  other  patents,  and 
growing  out  of  them.     In  view  of  the  immense  bulk  of  this  testimony, 
the  importance  of  the  questions  involved,  and  the  interests  which  were 
at  stake,  I  consented  to  depart  from  the  usual  course  of  the  Office,  and 
hear  oral  argument.     This  was  commenced  upon  the  2d  day  of  P^ebru- 
ary,  and  continued  through  six  days.     The  questions  arising  in  the  case 
were  certainly  discussed  with  great  ability;  but  the  expectation  of  saving 
time  was  so  far  from  being  fulfilled,  as  to  aflford  but  slight  encourage- 
ment for  repeating  the  experiment. 

The  first  objection  in  order  urged  by  the  opponents  derives  its  chief 
title  to  notice  from  the  zeal  and  confidence  with  which  it  was  brought 
forward.     They  contended  that  Mr.  Judson,  who  signed  the  name  of 
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Goodyear  to  the  petition  as  his  attorney  in  fact,  acted  without  instrac- 
tions,  and  that  there  was  consequently  a  fatal  defect  of  parties  before  the 
Commissioner.     It  is  true  that  no  written  authority  was  produced  for 
Judson's  afl5xing  Goodyear's  name,  and  also  true  that  (his  Office  requires 
the  production  of  such  an  authority  in  some  cases  before  it  will  recognise 
an  agent.     There  is  no  rule,  however,  which  binds  it  to  require,  as 
courts  have  sometimes  done,  a  power  of  attorney  on  all  occasions,  any 
more  than  the  merchant  who  insists  on  written  orders  in  some  instances 
ifi  bound  therefore  to  discredit  every  man  who  professes  to  be  acting  for 
another,  and  for  his  benefit,  because  he  can  produce  none.    Some  dis- 
cretion must  be  allowed  in  this  matter.     Judson  has  been  long  intimately 
connected  with  Goodyear  in  business,  and  produces  the  patent  issued  to 
him.     He  would  at  law  be  presumed  to  act  for  him  if  the  extension  is 
for  Goodyear's  benefit.     If  it  is  for  Hay  ward 's,  Goodyear  would  probably 
ke  compelled  in  chancery  to  allow  his  name  to  be  used.     I  see  no  reason 
therefore  why  Judson's  power  should  be  doubted,  and  cannot  entertain 
the  idea  of  defeating  Hay  ward's  claim  entirely  (for  such  would  be  the 
result  of  dismissing  the  petition)  upon  an  objection  which  would  only 
turn  him  over  to  institute  a  new  proceeding,  under  the  most  stringent 
practice,  elsewhere. 

^  The  next  objection  presents  a  question  far  more  grave  in  its  character 
and  more  difficult  of  decision.  The  authority  of  the  Commissioner  to 
proceed  in  this  case  is  denied,  upon  the  ground  that  the  patent  can  be 
extended  only  to  the  assignee^  while  it  has  been  frequently  decided  that- 
Ihe  benefit  of  the  extension  belongs  to  the  inventor  alone.  It  is  true, 
Aat  the  Ibth  section  of  the  act  of  1836,  upon  which  this  proceeding  is 
founded,  uses  throughout  the  word  "patentee,"  and  nowhere  mentions 
the  inventor  eo  nomine  as  the  person  to  whom  the  extension  is  to  be 
made;  and  this  defect,  if  it  be  one,  has  not  been  remedied  by  any  subse- 
quent enactment.  It  is  also  provided  that  the  patent,  when  extended, 
ghall  have  the  same  effect  as  if  it  had  been  originally  granted  for  the  term 
of  twenty-one  years;  from  which  it  is  argued  that  the  assignee  alone  can 
have  the  benefit  of  the  additional  term;  and  th«it  such  an  absurdity  could 
Bot  have  been  contemplated  by  the  Legislature.  It  is  further  asked, 
how  the  assignee  in  such  a  case  can  be  compelled  to  execute  the  trust 
arising  from  the  extension  being  made  in  form  to  him?  And,  in  fine,  a 
decision  of  the  board  originally  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
patents,  as  well  as  the  former  action  of  this  Office,  are  cited  as  conclusive 
upon  this  subject.  As  the  proceedings  thus  adverted  to  do  not  appear 
in  print,  I  propose  to  state  them  succinctly. 

The  first  of  these  cases  originated  in  the  application  of  John  Thomas 
for  the  renewal  of  a  patent  which  he  alleged  to  have  been  granted  to 
him  on  the  26th  day  of  March,  1834,  for  improvements  in  floating  dry- 
docks.  Opposition  being  made,  it  appeared,  upon  the  hearing,  that 
Thomas  had  sold  his  invention  to  Robert  Wash  and  others,  to  whom 
the  patent  was  in  fact  issued.  There  was  evidence  also  that  he  had  al- 
ready received  large  sums  on  account  of  the  invention;  had  sold  it  to  dif- 
ferent persons,  and  disposed  of  the  right" of  extension;  and  that  the  pur- 
chasers were  opposed  to  the  proceeding.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
Patent  Office  waa  consumed  by  fire  in  December,  1836;  so  thfct  the  fact 
of  the  assignment  to  Wash  and  others,  and  the  issuing  of  the  patent  to 
diem,  was  not  to  be  ascertained  at  tlie  Office,  and  was  only  elucidated 
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upon  the  coming  in  of  the  testimony.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Thoma* 
should,  under  such  circumstances,  be  suspected  of  attempting  to  imposo 
upon  the  Board  of  Extension,  which  consisted  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
then  the  Hon.  James  Buchanan;  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  the  Hon. 
Edmund  Burke;  and  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  the  Hon.  R.  H.  GilleL 
However  that  may  he,  on  the  22d  March,  1848,  the  Board  decided  ii\ 
terms  that  '^  the  applicant,  having  assigned  all  right,  title,  and  interest 
in  the  invention, before  the  letters  patent,  was  not  the  patentee,  and  con- 
sequently not  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  act,"  &c. 

In  another  case,  John  Hanson  and  Charles  Hanson  applied  for  the 
extension  of  a  patent  (for  an  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  lead, 
pipe  which  they  had  invented)  originally  granted  to  their  assignees, 
Benjamin  Tatham,  jr.,  and  Henry  B.  Tatham,  on  the  29th  of  March, 
1841,  and  reissued  to  the  same  parties  and  George  N.  Tatham  on  the 
I6th  of  March,  1846.  The  patent  was  limited  in  its  duration  to  the  3ls^ 
of  August,  1851,  the  invention  having  been  previously  patented  in 
England.  Strenuous  opposition  was  made  upon  several  grounds;  bu^ 
it  would  seem  that  the  decision  was  based  upon  the  report  of  the  exam- 
iner,  which  presented  the  following  reasons  for  rejecting  the  application: 
One  was  in  substance  the  same  with  that  already  adverted  to,  that  the 
language  of  the  statutes  on  the  subject  did  not  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioner to  extend  a  patent  issued  to  an  assignee.  Another  of  a  similar 
kind  was,  that  the  act  of  May  27,  1848,  by  which  the  power  previously 
exercised  by  the  Board  of  Extension  was  vested  in  the  Commissioner  of 
Patents,  restricted  him  to  cases  "  where  an  application  is  made  to  him," 
"  according  to  section  18  of  the  act  of  July  4,  1836."  The  remaining 
reason  was,  in  effect,  that  the  act  of  1848,  above  cited,  provided  that  the 
*'  Commissioner  shall  grant  or  refuse  the  extension  of"  a  "  patent  upon 
the  same  principles  and  rules  that  have  governed  said  Board"  of  Exten- 
sion; and  this  rendered  the  principle  adopted  in  the  case  of  Thomas 
(which  was  stated  to  be  directly  in  point)  imperative  upon  that  function- 
ary. The  application  was  accordingly  rejected  by  the  Commissioner, 
the  Hon.  Thomas  Ewbank,  who  adopted  in  his  decision  the  precise 
phraseology  employed  by  the  Board  of  Extension,  and  quoted  above. 

In  confirmation  of  these  views,  the  following  order  was  also  intro- 
duced on  the  part  of  the  opponents,  which  speaks  for  itself. 

"  Having,  on  the  application  of  James  Nasmyth,  decided  that  when 
the  patentee  has  parted  absolutely  with  his  invention  and  letters  patent 
for  the  same,  he  cannot  have  an  improvement  added  to  his  original  spe* 
cification,  because  he  has  no  legal  possession  of  the  letters  patent,  and 
cannot  surrender  them  to  the  Patent  Office  for  that  purpose,  the  exam- 
iners will  govern  themselves  by  this  decision  until  it  is  reversed  by  appeal 
from  the  Commissioner. 

**  The  principle  of  the  decision  also  applies  to  reissues.  The  assigned 
of  a  patent  only  can  surrender  it  for  reissue,  and  not  the  original  patr 
entee,  who  has  not  control  over  it, 

" EDMUND  BURKE. 

"  Patent  Office,  November  9,  1846." 

The  petition  of  Thomas,  in  the  first  of  the  above  cases,  is  quite  infor- 
mal, and  does  not  designate  the  person  to  whom  the  renewal  should  be 
granted.    As  he  represented  the  patent  to  have  been  obtained  by  himself 
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there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  import  of  his  prayer,  and  that  his  inten- 
tion  was  to  have  it  extended  to  him.<elf.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that,  the 
wtent  having  been  issued  to  Wash  and  others,  the  Board  of  Extension 
had  no  power  to  extend  it  to  him.  They  could  do  no  less,  therefore, 
than  dismiss  the  petition .  Whether  they  might  not  have  devised  a  rem- 
I?^u™''^^^  he  presented  himself  under  more  favorable  auspices, 
and  had  his  assignees  uniied  with  him  in  the  proceeding,  does  not  ap' 
pear.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose  that  their  decision  did  not 
proceed  upon  the  ground  that  a  patent  issued  to  the  assignee  of  an  in- 
ventor coifld  in  no  case  be  extended.     Upon  that  point  they  gave  no 

If,  therefore,  in  the  case  of  the  Hansons,  whose  petition  was  m  proper 
form,  and  prayed  an  extension  to  the  patentees,  the  Commissioner  acied 
upon  the  supposiuon  that  the  previous  decision  proceeded  upon  such  a 
pnnciple,  and  that  the  act  of  May  27, 1848,  rendered  that  principle  bind- 
ing upon  him,  it  is  obvious  that  he  was  entirely  misled.  It  might  well 
bear  an  argument  whether  the  legislature  intended  by  that  act  to  give 
the  fierce  of  a  statute  to  the  decisions  of  the  Board.  Admitting  that  it 
did,  it  is  plain  that  the  Board  had  nev«r  adopted  the  principle  contended 

The  last  decision,  therefore,  can  have  little  weight  as  a  precedent, 
except  what  it  derives  from  the  form  in  which  it  was  expressed  But 
when  It  is  understood  that  the  language  was  drawn  from  that  adopted  in 
the  former  case,  without  adverting  to  the  fact  that  in  that  case  the  pe- 
titioner asked  an  extension  to  himself  when  the  patent  had  been  issued 
to  others,  while  in  the  latter  the  prayer  was  for  an  extension  to  the  proper 
parties,  the  inference  drawn  from  the  form  of  the  decision  is  entitled  to 
very  little  consideration.  There  were  circumstances  beside  in  the  case 
of  the  Hansons  which  amply  warranted  the  Commissioner  in  dismissing 
their  application,  and  which  distinguish  it  widely  from  the  present  it 
IS  only  necessary  to  mention  that  the  patentees  were  not  parties  to  the 
proceeding.  ^ 

The  order  of  Mr.  Commissioner  Burke  denies  the  right  of  the  inventor 
who  has  parted  with  his  patent,  to  have  new  improvements  endorsed 
upon  It,  or  to  have  it  reissued.  It  would  seem  as  if  this  was  intended 
to  operate  where  the  question  arises  between  the  inventor  and  the  as- 
signee^ Ihe  right  of  the  a5signee  to  the  benefit  of  the  proceedings 
described  is  expressly  recognised  in  the  latter  branch  of  the  order:  and 
the  order,  if  it  has  any  bearing  upon  the  controversy,  gives  countenance 
to  the  claims  of  the  applicants. 

Upon  the  merits,  I  should  myself  decide  the  question  in  their  favor 
were  that  the  only  ground  to  be  considered.     As  for  the  expressions  in 
the  statute,  so  much  relied  upon,  it  is  clear  that  the  word  "patentee"  is 
used  throughout  as  synonymous  with  inventor.     Neither  that,  nor  the 
provision  that  the  extended  patent  should  have  the  same  effect  as  if 
originally  granted  for  twenty  one  years,  was  used  with  any  reference  to 
the  right  of  the  assignee,  and  throws  little  or  no  light  on  the  subject 
When  the  act  in  which  they  are  contained  was  passed,  there  was  no 
provision  (oT  issuing  the  patent  to  an  assignee;  and  whatever  the  pre- 
vious  practice  may  have  been,  as  appears  from  Thomas's  case,  the  paa- 
•age  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1837,  authorizing  such  an  issue,  plainly 
shows  that  the  legislature  had  contemplated  no  such  proceeding  iu  the 


previous  enactment.  Had  these  several  provisions  been  embraced  in  one 
statute,  there  would  have  been  some  force  in  the  argument  derived  from 
their  incongruity.  1  see  very  Httle  as  it  is.  On  the  contrary,  the  act  of 
1837  was  plainly  not  intended  to  restrict  inventors  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  rights  and  privileges  conferred  upon  them,  but  rather  to  facilitate 
them  imbringing  their  discoveries  into  market,  by  enabling  them  to  hold 
out  to  the  purchaser,  as  an  additional  inducement,  the  right  of  taking 
out  a  patent  in  his  own  name.  The  inventor  who  takes  this  course  is 
certainly  not  admonished  by  anything  the  legislature  have  said  that  he 
is  parting  with  so  valuable  a  privilege  as  that  of  having  his  patent  re- 
newed. There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  transaction  that  renders 
his  claim  to  it  less  meritorious,  or  shows  that  he  does  not  come  within 
the  spirit  of  the  law.  That  he  may  be  subjected  to  some  inconveniences, 
and  prepare  for  himself  some  embarrassments  when  he  comes  to  avail 
himself  of  the  privilege,  may  be  true.  But,  as  1  understand  the  rule,  it 
is  the  inconvenience  to  the  public  that  authorizes  a  tribunal  to  reject  a 
proposed  construction  of  a  statute;  not  the  circumstance  that  the  privileges 
thereby  conferred  are  trammelled  with  some  difficulties,  which  a  dif- 
ferent legislation  might  have  avoided.  Every  objection  against  the 
policy  of  this  view  may  be  urged  with  the  same  force  in  case  of  a  sale  by 
the  inventor  immediately  after  the  granting  of  the  patent.  The  practice 
of  foreign  governments  is  in  accordance  with  the  one  advocated,  and 
tends  strongly  to  show  its  expediency  and  propriety.  And  that  no  such 
prohibition  of  it  was  intended  by  the  legislature  is  rendered  certain,  when 
we  reflect  that  the  only  effect  would  be  to  render  nugatory  and  abolish 
in  practice  the  provision  for  issuing  patents  to  assignees.  The  patent 
would  hereafter  be  taken  out  in  the  name  of  the  inventor,  though  he  had 
assigned  his  interest;  and  he  would  thus  evade  the  difficulty  with 
ease. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commissioner  is  a 
limited  one,  meted  out  to  him  by  the  statute,  beyond  the  express  words 
of  which  he  cannot  go.  The  same  objection  was  raised  in  the  case  of 
Woodworth  vs.  Sherman,  3  Story  R.,  171;  and  Nelson  vs.  Rousseau,  4 
How.  R.,  646,  where  the  patent  in  controversy  had  been  extended  to 
the  administrator  of  the  inventor,  and  it  was  held  to  be  correct.  If,  un- 
der the  word  "  patentee,"  an  extension  may  be  granted  to  an  adminis- 
trator, there  ought  to  be  little  or  no  misgivings  as  to  the  right  of  granting 
one  to  the  patentee  himself,  although  he  is  the  assignee;  and  a  trust  may 
be  implied  in  one  case  as  well  as  in  the  other.  The  clause  prescribing 
the  effect  to  be  given  to  an  extension,  cannot  in  fine  be  supposed,  with 
much  reason,  to  militate  against  the  Commissioner's  jurisdiction.  The 
truth  is,  this  argument  is  a  misapplication  of  the  doctrine;  and  the  cases 
above  cited  answer  it  so  fully  as  to  render  further  discussion  unnecessary. 

Were  my  opinion  directly  the  reverse  of  what  it  is,  another  considera- 
tion would  impel  me  to  the  same  disposition  of  this  point.  If  the  ap- 
plicant is  defeated  on  this  ground,  he  has  no  means  of  correcting  the 
decision,  if  erroneous.  The  opponents,  on  the  oiher  hand,  can  test  its 
legality  by  resisting  the  patent  in  the  courts.  They  have  protested 
against  being  driven  to  such  a  remedy,  as  involving  a  repetition  of  the 
enormous  litigation  already  produced  by  this  and  kindred  patents.  The 
complaint  has  little  or  no  foundation.  It  would  be  impossible  to  frame 
a  bill  or  a  declaration  for  any  future  infringement  upon  this  patent  that 
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would  not  be  open  to  a  demurrer,  upon  which  the  question  under  con- 
sideration must  meet  with  a  speedy  decision.  The  more  doubt  there  is 
about  It,  the  more  unportant  it  becomes  that  it  should  be  settled  on  the 
highest  auihority.  Until  then  there  will  be  so  much  uncertainty  and 
complaint  respecting  it,  that  the  Commissioner  who  persists  in  prevent- 
ing a  resort  to  the  courts  of  law,  by  deciding  against  these  applications 
on  this  ground,  assumes  more  than  usual  responsibility.  And  should  the 
\  p«int  ever  be  earned  up,  and  the  doctrine  be  settled  in  favor  of  such  ex- 
tensions, he  will  hardly  be  able  to  satisfy  his  own  sense  of  justice  for 
what  he  has  done,  much  less  that  of  the  public. 

It  was  also  urged,  with  great  earnestness,  upon  the  argument,  that 
Hay  ward  had  sold  out  his  entire  interest  in  the  invention— not  merely 
his  right  under  the  patent;  that  the  extended  term  would  belong  to  his 
assignees  if  granted,  and  should  therefore  be  denied.     That  depend* 
upon  the  question  whether  the  inventor  can  jell  this  contingent  right. 
There  are  evils  attendant  upon  recognising  such  a  sale,  no  doubt.     The 
same  emergencies  or  want  of  thrift,  which  have  so  often  led  the  inventor 
to  sacrifice  his  original  patent,  may  lead  him  to  part  with  this  last  tabula 
tn  uau/ragiof  if  he  is  allowed  to  do  so.     I  have  yet  to  learn,  however 
that  Congress  have  undertaken,  in  their  care  for  inventors,  to  secure  them 
against  the  consequences  of  their  weakness  or  misfortune  by  any  gen- 
eral provision;  or  that  the  Commissioner  is  warranted  in  putting  a  con- 
struction upon  the  law  for  such  a  purpose.     If  this  objection  were  allowed 
the  patentee  who  had  held  his  patent  fourteen  years  could  not  sell 
his  right  to  a  renewal;  which  it  will  hardly  be  contended  is  law.     As  to 
the  language  which  has  been  used  by  the  courts,  they  have  nowhere  said 
that  a  patent  could  not  be  extended  for  the  benefit  of  an  assignee.  They 
have  gone  no  further  than  to  declare  that  under  certain  forms  of  convey- 
ance the  right  did  not  pass  to  him;  and  that  the  stiUute,  which  provides 
that  the  benefit  of  such  renewal  should  extend  to  assignees  and  grantees 
was  limited  to  the  right  to  use  such  machinery  or  other  article  as  they 
had  at  the  time  the  original  term  of  the  patent  expired.     On  the  other 
hand,  the  court,  in  Wilson  vs.  Rousseau,  4  How.,  646,  seem  plainly  to 
have  recognised  the  possibility  of  the  right  to  an  extension  being  sold, 
and  make  no  question  as  to  the  validity  of  such  a  contract,  to  be  enforced 
in  equity  or  treated  as  an  absolute  assignment.     (See  pages  679,  680.) 
That  there  is  no  serious  objection  to  it  on  the  score  of  policy,  may  be 
inferred  with  confidence  from  the  English  practice,  under  which  a  large 
proportion  of  the  extensions  recommended  by  the  Judicial  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council  are  made  to  assignees.     (Webster's  Patent  Cases» 
725,  note.)  '' 

In  this  case  moreover  the  petitioners  deny  that  Hay  ward  has  parted 
with  his  right  to  an  extension.  After  an  examination  of  the  exhibits  re- 
terred  to,  and  construing  them  according  to  the  principles  laid  down  in 
Wilson  vs.  Rousseau,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  conveyances  from  Hay- 
ward  do  not  amount  to  a  sale  of  his  entire  interest  in  the  patent,  and 
that  he  is  not  estopped  by  any  of  the  other  instruments  put  into  the  case. 
Ihe  intention  to  part  with  the  contingent  jight  to  a  renewal  should,  ac- 
cording  to  the  opinion  of  the  court  in  the  ca.se  mentioned,  be  more  decid- 
edly and  distinctly  expressed.  As  this  issue  becomes  of  no  importance, 
however,  in  consequence  of  the  views  expressed  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph, 1  shall  discuss  it  no  further. 
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The  counsel  for  the  opponents  next  argued  at  great  length  that  the 
original  patent  was  void  for  want  of  both  novelty  and  utility,  and  also 
because  Hayward  had  sold  the  articles  manufactured  under  his  invention 
for  more  than  two  years  previous  to  the  date  of  his  application,  and  had 
in  fact  abandoned  i^.  it  was  to  these  points  that  the  mass  of  testimony 
and  exhibits  filed  in  the  case  was  addressed.  Although  the  conclusions 
to  which  I  have  arrived  upon  other  parts  of  it  might  have  warranted  me 
in  dispensing  with  an  examination  of  this,  yet,  as  far  as  the  brief  time 
allowed  for  the  purpose,  and  other  pressing  employments,  have  permitted, 
I  have  looked  into  it.  Nothing  will  be  gained  by  a  minute  discussion  of 
it  here;  it  will  answer  every  purpose  to  briefly  record  the  views  I  have 
adopted 

A  great  deal  of  time  was  consumed  upon  the  question  how  for  Mr. 
Day,  one  of  the  opponents,  was  estopped  from  setting  up  this  objection 
by  various  recoveiies  upon  this  patent  against  him  and  his  agents,  both 
at  law  and  in  equity.  If  he  had  interposed  some  objection  to  the  pro- 
ceeding arising  out  of  a  contract  between  himself  and  the  petitioners,  he 
might  be  estopped  by  the  record  of  a  suit  in  which  the  contract  had  beea 
adjudicated  upon.  Nothing  of  that  kind  is  pretended,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  upon  what  ground  the  doctrine  of  estoppel  can  be  made  to 
apply.  Hayward  was  no  party  to  any  of  the  records;  in  fact,  he  was  a 
witness  in  some  of  the  suits.  There  were  other  opponents  to  the  exten- 
sion who  would  not  be  afiected  by  these  proceedings.  Had  they  all, 
notwithstanding,  been  between  Hayward  and  Day  alone,  and  had  the 
latter  been  the  sole  opponent,  it  might  well  be  questioned  whether  he 
should  not  be  admitted  to  contest  the  application  on  grounds  of  public 
policy. 

These  recoveries  were  also  claimed  to  be,  like  undisturbed  enjoyment, 
evidence  of  the  right  of  the  patentee.  Had  they  been  founded  on  this 
patent  alone,  they  might  have  been  entitled  to  a  good  deal  of  weight. 
But,  on  inspecting  the  records  produced,  they  seem,  every  one  of  them, 
to  have  counted  upon  others  as  well  as  this.  The  validity  of  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  the  subject  of  any  separate  issue,  or  of  any  distinct 
adjudication.  In  all  these  suits  the  defendants  may  have  seen  that  the 
expense  of  trying  the  question  upon  this  alone  would  be  worse  than 
thrown  away,  if  the  plaintiflf  could  recover  upon  the  other  patents  em- 
braced. They  would  have  to  bear  the  cost  of  the  investigation,  and  the 
verdict  would  not  prevent  this  patent  being  set  up  anew.  The  victory, 
therefore,  would  prove  worse  than  barren.  I  cannot,  on  the  whole,  at- 
tribute much  weight  to  these  recoveries.  The  question  must  be  decided 
upon  other  grounds. 

In  order  that  the  Oflice  might  have  the  most  satisfactory  knowledge, 
and  act  intelligently  on  the  subject,  the  examiner  who  has  this  case  ia 
charge,  Dr.  Gale,  has  instituted  a  careful  investigation  in  the  laboratory, 
and  has  reported  the  result.  From  this  it  appears  that  a  chemical  affinity 
exists  between  sulphur  and  rubber,  in  nearly  the  proportions  indicated  ia 
this  patent;  ^  a  consequence  and  proof  of  which,  the  combination, 
when  eflfected,  is  no  longer  sgj^ble  in  the  essential  oils  or  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine, which  is  commonly  used  in  such  operations.  To  effect  this' 
combination,  however,  it  is  not  enough  that  the  two  substances  be  me- 
chanically blended  according  to  Hayward 's  process.  If  nothing  more  ia 
done,  and  they  are  directly  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  usual  solvent, 
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they  will  yield  to  its  power.  But  if  they  are  subjected  to  a  high  heat,  as 
in  the  process  employed  by  Goodyear  under  his  vulcanizing  patent,  the 
chemical  union  is  produced,  and  they  are  no  longer  attacked  by  it.  The 
same  result  is  brought  about  by  time,  as  was  shown  by  subjecting  to 
spirits  of  turpentine  goods  which  were  manufactured  under  Hayward's 
process  several  years  since.  In  iiself  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
piocess  is  valuable,  the  sulphur  operating  with  peculiar  advantage  as  a 
drier  when  under  mechanical  union  only  with  the  rubber.  And  these 
experiments  show  it  to  be  still  more  valuable  as  a  part  of  a  process  result- 
ing in  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  combination  of  India-rubber  that 
can  be  produced. 

A  like  inquiry  was  made  by  the  same  officer  into  the  history  of  rub- 
ber and  of  its  manufacture,  as  well  as  it  could  be  ascertained  from  the 
records  of  the  Office,  and  the  publications  and  other  sources  of  informa- 
tion at  its  command,  independent  of  the  testimony  filed  in  the  case. 
From  his  report  it  appears,  so  far  as  the  intelligence  thus  obtained  can  be 
relied  upon,  that  this  combination  of  sulphur  and  rubber,  for  the  purposes 
of  manufacture,  was  not  known  till  Hayward  discovered  it.  Taking  the 
report  of  the  examiaer  for  a  guide,  therefore,  the  process  embraced  m 
this  patent  was  patentable  when  it  was  granted,  as  far  as  novelty  and 
utility  are  concerned. 

This  conclusion  is  by  no  means  overturned  by  the  testimony,  with 
such  examination  as  I  have  been  able  to  give  it.  It  may  be  readily  con- 
ceived that,  without  the  improvement  effected  by  the  lapse  of  time,  or 
the  operation  of  heat,  the  value  of  Hayward's  invention  would  not  be 
duly  appreciated,  and  that  it  would  be  superseded  in  a  measure  by  Good- 
year's  vulcanizing  process.  As  a  natural  consequence,  it  may  have  been 
uriderrated  and  spoken  of  in  disparaging  terms.  All  this  does  not  deter- 
mine the  question.  After  looking  through  the  subject,  I  have  no  doubt, 
upon  the  evidence,  that  the  discovery  is  valuable,  especially  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of  an  improved  process. 

Upon  the  point  of  novelty,  the  evidence  has  taken  a  wide  range.  It 
has  not  been  necessary  for  me  to  examine  it  as  critically  as  if  the  case 
had  turned  upon  it;  indeed,  it  was  hardly  practicable.  One  thing,  how. 
ever,  is  plain.  Until  Hayward  published  his  process,  and  obtained  his 
patent,  the  manufacture  of  India  rubber  goods  was  comparatively  a  fail- 
ure. Numerous  companies  embarked  in  it,  and  successively  abandoned 
it.  We  nowhere  find  it  prosecuted  successfully.  Withor.i  canvassing 
the  testimony  on  this  point  at  length,  it  is  obvious  that  whatever  has  been 
done  previously,  was  a  mere  matter  of  experiment.  A  merchantable 
article  could  not  be  found  to  supply  the  marktt;  had  there  been,  it  would 
have  poured  into  it  in  abundance,  as  was  evinced  at  last.  Such  attempts 
are  not  allowed  to  defeat  a  patent;  to  do  that,  it  must  be  shown  that  they 
are  effectual  for  practical  purposes.  Upon  any  other  ground,  where  a 
number  are  simultaneously  employed  in  making  a  discovery,  a  patent 
must  be  denied  to  the  person  who  succeeds,  unless  he  can  show  that  he 
was  also  the  first  who  conceived  it. 

The  same  view  should  be  taken  of  th^vidence  respecting  the  sales 
made  by  Hayward  before  taking  out  this  patent.  They  are  all  to  be  re- 
garded in  the  light  of  unsuccessful  experiments.  He  had  not,  it  is  plain, 
discovered  the  precise  process  that  afterwards  accomplished  the  desired 
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end.    I  think  they  were  not  such  sales  of  the  invention  to  the  public  as 
to  preclude  a  patent. 

The  same  considerations  put  the  question  of  abandonment  at  rest. 
As  to  that,  it  may  be  further  observed,  that  grave  doubts  have  been  ex- 
pressed in  highly  respectable  quarters  whether  the  decision  of  that  ques- 
tion is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Office.  It  is  not  expressly  dele- 
gated by  any  statute. 

Another  objection  interposed  is,  that  Hayward  has  not  brought  his  in- 
vention into  public  use;  that  he  has,  on  the  contrary,  put  it  out  of  his 
power,  by  selling  it  to  Goodyear.  The  last  stricture  is  of  very  little 
weight  Selling  his  invention  might  be  the  best  means  to  get  the  article 
into  market.  And  though  it  should  be  superseded  by  a  better  manufac- 
ture, it  does  by  no  means  follow  that  the  owners  come  within  the  spirit 
of  the  act  on  this  subject.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Hayward  sold 
his  imperfect  manufactures  before  the  patent  was  obtained;  and  quite  as 
little  that  both  he  and  Goodyear  exerted  themselves  to  their  utmost  to 
enlarge  their  sales  afterwards. 

There  remains  the  question  whether  Hayward,  to  quote  the  act  of 
Congress,  has  "  failed  to  obtam  from  the  use  and  sale  of  his  invention  a 
reasonable  compensation  for  the  time,  ingenuity,  and  expense  bestowed 
upon  the  same,  and  the  introduction  thereof  into  use.  '  In  order  to 
satisfy  the  Commissioner  on  this  point,  he  has  filed  an  account,  under 
oath,  of  his  receipts  and  disbursements  as  is  usual.  He  credits,  on  the 
one  hand,  $3,000  in  all,  being  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  to  Goodyear  of 
his  rights,  under  this  patent.  He  charges,  on  the  other  hand,  for  his. 
expenses  and  time,  $1,825  75,  leaving  a  balance  in  favor  of  the  inven- 
tion of  $1,174  25.  On  examining  the  items,  they  do  not  seem  intended 
to  exhibit  the  exact  amounts  expended,  which  was  not  probably  in  Hay- 
ward's power  at  a  time  so  distant.  They  are  m<^re  estimates;  and  though 
not  entirely  satisfactory,  they  may  be  passed  over.  It  has  not  been 
deemed  necessary  in  practice  to  scrutinize  such  accounts  very  closely. 

Among  thtm,  however,  is  a  group  of  items  that  calls  for  a  word  of 
comment.  It  embraces  several  charges  for  expenses  incurred  while  en- 
gaged for  six  months  in  pursuing  a  course  of  experiments  at  Easton,  and 
amounts  to  nine  hundred  dollars.  The  charges  are  utiusual — such  as 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  shop-hire,  and  four  hundred  and  forty 
dollais  for  '<  rubber,  sulphur,  spirits  of  turpentine,  paints,  and  other  ma- 
terials and  expenses;"  but  are  explained  by  the  fact  that  he  undoubtedly 
disbursed  nine  hundred  dollars  while  he  was  thus  engaged.  He  charges, 
also,  for  time  while  thus  employed,  five  hundred  dollars,  which  he  puts 
upon  the  ground  that  immediately  afterwards  he  entered  into  the  service 
of  the  Eagle  India  Rubber  Company,  at  an  annual  salary  of  one  thousand 
dollars.    This  arose  no  doubt  from  the  undue  expectations  of  that  cona- 

Sany,  and  did  not  last.  He  had  previously  labored  for  two  d«/liars  per 
ay;  and  subsequently,  as  he  testifies,  was  employed  by  Goodyear  at  an 
annual  salary  of  five  or  six  hundred  dollars,  though,  by  a  contract  among 
the  exhibits,  he  was  at  one  time  to  have  eight  hundred  dollars.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  it  is  evident  from  the  statement,  that  the  nine  hundred  dol- 
lars disbursed  at  Easton  must  have  defrayed  his  personal  and  other  ex- 
penses, such  as  are  usually  borne  out  of  a  man's  wages.  Up  to  this 
period  he  had  accumulated  but  little,  his  earnings  had  been  nearly  con- 
sumed^in  his  support,  and  this  charge  of  five  hundred  dollars  ought  in 
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justice  to  be  reduced  to  such  a  sum  as  he  could  reasonably  be  ezDecU^A 

"a^^^^^sTstSSt."^  --^^^^'>.^  ^«  ^^^>  ^^oweve,  thai  i?^: 
nrllr'l^  be  observed  that  his  time  and  his  wpenses  are  charged  in  the 

W?n"  '  """^  l^^'  ^  ^^'"^  '"™*^"«'  ^^^'  remunerating  him  for  bo  h 
leaving  us  only  to  inquire  whether  that  balance  is  sufficient  to  com^n- 
«ate  h.m  for  his  "  ingenuity.'^  Before  entering  upon  this  question^  is 
proper  to  notice  a  position  taken  by  the  opponent^  who  ar^ue  ?hat  bv 
making  a  dehberate  sale  of  his  invention  the'^etitioner  has  set  Ws  own VaK 
ua  ion  upon  It;  and  hawng  received  the  price,  as  he  concedes,  he  Ihould 

.fn\t.^^''"^^l''  ^^  ^^'  "'^'^-  J^^'^ ''  g^*^  for<^«  in  this  esj^Sy 
«IP  hm  f  ?  "^mT  ^"  ^."!f"''!i  ^^  "^^'^^  ^  deliberate,  understanding 
S  rUv"V  f  ^"'t  ^^  ^P''"/  ^''*^  *^*"^*^n  ^here  he  has  been  constrained 
by  poverty  to  make  a  sacnfice,  or  where  he  has  acted  in  ignorance  of  the 
^T.  ?n  t^h'  ^'^^^^y;  *nd  has  sold  for  a  trifle  what  has  prov^  of  gr^^ 

Tid^  to   h.'  L"^';?;   /  V''^"''  '"l^""^^  ''  '^""^  that  he  ought  to  hlX 

i  nifpU  !  benefit  of  this  proceeding.     Both  of  these  consuierations,  it 

18  alleged,  exist  m  this  case.     I  am  not  satisfied  as  to  that.     The  whole 

touisaction  shows  that  Hayward  set  no  trifling  estimate  upon  hifdt 

wT^i;  ^r'J"'^ J^  '^""*^^^  ^«««  n«t  indicate  that  anV advance 
was  taken  of  his  need,  and  he  was  receiving  an  annual  salary  of  ffi 

f,ui[v'Mh!.?r  ^^'""^  that  nothing  more  is  implied  in  the  phrase  "inge- 
c^Lnl^f      time;  and  that  where  the  inventor  has  received  adequlTe 
compensation  for  that  and  his  labor,  his  ingenuity  has  been  reward^ 
In  confirmation  of  this,  authentic  assurances  were ^given  ^t  the  forme; 
Board  for  extending  patents  had  never  allowed  anythinn>r  in^Sv 

•n?  1      /"  ^''^^^  ^^^  ^^^y  h«^  «^«^  i"  ^a«^t  disaUowed  such  an  item 
r^ti    ''.tV^u^^^^  "P^"  '^"  »^°"nd  that  the  applicant  had  S 
nuTv ' ' ?n*fh  ^''  ^'  ''"!f.  ""^  ^^P""^«^-     The  use  oPthe  word  '  inge 
sistent  with  thT  '  •"  *?^'''^"  *^  '^"  ^^'^^  time  and  expense,  is  incon- 
ZrP     r  >K     '  objec  ion;  It  must  be  presumed  to  m^n  something 
more,     ^elther  is  the  view  thus  taken  by  the  opponents  compatible  wiU^ 

tXTdX  h'  T'^'^T^-  '^'  '''^^'^  the^^ventionToC^M  ^ 
It  IS  said  that  the  object  of  this  was  merely  to  show  that  it  was  of  son^ 

The^a'c?  ho^'  '''  Commissioner  would^not  be  authorized  to  pL^T 
whfpS  4     M  ''^''  calls  for  "  the  ascertained  value  of  the  invention," 

L^kL  at  h. ''"'"'  '^^"^^TL  "^  ^^  ^^"'^«d  fo'  another  purpose, 
i^trin  f  ^^P'^^^^^n'  ^f  the  statute,  and  at  the  practice  up^n  these 
defJl^^nt'  i'""  ^«"^'n^«^  that  two  elements  are  tobe  consMered  h^ 
dc  ermining  the  question  of  remuneration  for  ingenuity.     One  of  th^ 

Xn^r.}^''T'^  ^1*^-     '^  ^^"'^  ^  wholly  unreasonable  to  pay  ^ 
he  number  of  years  that  an  uneducated  plodder  might  waste  in  Sec  ' 

Z  exe'rcTnT'  "°^  ^  measure  the  compensatio?  of  a  man  w^  by 
result  Tv»hf^^''"'"'''"u  »"8«°»'!y  »tid  skill,  had  produced  the  saiJe 
^ll.J  the Jew  days  it  had  cost  him.     Where  the  invention  displavs 

S  h  shoul!?^''^' ""^  V^  '^^"^'y  '^"^  P^"^^  «f  extraoiSinl^r^' 
^ity,  It  should  receive,  if  otherwise  deserving,  some  corresnondinx? 
wmuneratioa.    The  other  is  the  degree  of  utilif;  posses^Ty'^e  iJ 
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Tention.  Judging  from  the  language  of  the  statute,  it  would  seem  that 
the  legislature  intended  to  acquiesce  in  the  widely-expressed  sentiment 
that  the  contrivers  of  pre  eminently  beneficial  mechanisms  or  devices — 
like  the  cotton  gin,  the  steam  eri*gine,  and  the  electric  telegraph — are  en- 
titled to  something  more  than  day's  wages  and  the  reimbursement  of 
their  expenses.  I  believe  it  was  designed  that  they  should  be  liberally 
rewarded  somewhat  in  proportion  to  the  debt  which  humanity  owes 
them,  and  as  an  encouragement  to  such  benefactors. 

The  question  then  arises,  Does  either  of  these  considerations  apply  in 
the  present  case?  In  the  first  place,  has  Mr.  Hayward  displayed  any 
such  extraordinary  ingenuity  in  this  invention  as  entitles  him  to  a  large 
remuneration?  It  is  possible  that  such  ingenuity  was  called  into  exer- 
cise, while  he  was  en^ged  in  his  long  course  of  experiments,  for  the 
purpose  of  maturing  his  device.  There  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence  re- 
specting it,  however;  it  is  not  to  be  discovered  by  inspection,  as  it  might 
be  in  some  machines.  In  order  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  having  dis- 
played the  ingenuity  that  the  law  contemplates,  it  must  be  wholly  pre- 
sumed; r.nd  without  proof  of  it  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  infer  it.  Exper- 
iments for  the  same  purpose  were  at  the  time  constantly  making  on  all 
sides,  and  he  could  not  be  said  to  have  advanced  more  than  a  step 
beyond  others.  I  cannot,  therefore,  deem  him  entitled  to  any  unusual 
emolument  on  this  ground. 

As  to  the  question  whether  the  value  of  Mr.  Hayward's  invention 
entitles  him  to  a  reward  so  much  larger  than  he  has  received,  I  have 
had  more  doubts.  It  is  said  to  be  worth  $160,000  by  itself— $1 ,000,000 
in  conjunction  with  other  patents.  By  this  I  do  not  understand  that  it 
is  worth  so  much  as  a  means  of  levying  a  contribution,  but  that  the 
process  is  worth  so  much  when  employed  in  aid  of  other  patented  pro- 
cesses. But  have  the  public  derived  so  large  an  advantage  from  it? 
Looking  at  the  examiner's  report,  and  at  the  whole  testimony,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  wasthe  invention  of  vulcanizing  India- 
rubber  patented  by  Goodyear  that  created  this  new  branch  of  manufac- 
ture, and  caused  this  wonderful  activity  in  the  market  for  goods  of  this 
material.  It  is  tme  Goodyear  may  find  it  advantageous  to  call  Hay- 
ward's  invention  to  his  aid;  it  may  be  more  or  less  essential  to  the  suc- 
cess of  his  process.  It  is  upon  this  point  I  have  labored;  and  while  I 
incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  invention  of  Hayward  has  been  a  public 
benefit,  the  estimate  I  have  formed  of  it  is  not  so  high  that  I  can  grant 
the  petition  upon  the  strength  of  it.  The  act  enjoins  that  these  requi- 
sites should  be  made  to  "  appear  to  the  full  and  entire  satisfaction ''  of 
the  Commissioner.  He  must  also  have  "  a  due  regard  to  the  public 
interest "  in  making  this  determination.  The  community  have  already 
contributed  immense  sums  to  the  owners  of  these  patents,  and  the  ques- 
tion now  is  whether  they  shall  continue  to  do  so  on  this.  I  can  only 
say  that  I  must  take  a  very  different  view  of  the  case  before  I  can  be 
induced  to  grant  the  exclusive  interest  for  seven  years  longer  in  this  in- 
vention, which  would  necessarily  subject  the  public  to  a  further  tax, 
almost  beyond  estimation.  There  is  no  other  alternative;  the  patent 
must  be  extended  for  that  period,  or  not  at  all.  The  case  would  be 
different,  if,  as  in  England,  it  was  a  subject  of  (discretion  how  long  a 
term  to  gi?e. 
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This  suggests  another  inquiry.    Admitting  that  the  applicant  is  on 
every  other  ground  entitled  to  have  his  prayer  complied  with,  and 
especially  that  he  has  never  received  a  suitable  remuneration,  ought  he 
not  to  be  denied  upon  the  ground  that  the  public  have  paid  abundantly 
for  his  improvement?    Of  this  fact  there  can  be  no  doubt,     it  would 
seenri  as  if  both  of  the  parties  should  be  taken  into  consideration;  that 
the  inquiry  should  be  not  merely  how  much  has  the  inventor  received, 
but  how  much  have  the  public  contributed?    It  may  be  held  that  the 
conimunity  can  afford  to  be  and  ought  to  be  generous  and  liberal  towards 
Its  benefactors,  and  cheerfully  submit  to  a  double  tax  for  the  sake  of  re- 
munerating  those  who  have  bestowed  great  advantages  upon  it.     That 
18  not  an  easy  position  to  maintain.    Admitting  it  to  be  sound,  however 
there  is  a  danger  growing  out  of  it  to  be  guarded'against  with  care      It 
places  the  inventor  under  great  temptation  to  make  a  nominal  sale  of  his 
invention,  reserving  a  secret  interest,  (whether  before  or  after  the  patent 
issues  makes  no  difference,)  and  at  the  close  of  the  first  fourteen  years 
to  ask  for  an  extension  ^  on  the  ground  that  the  sale  was  on  an  inadequate 
consideration.     This  will  not  often  take  place,  I  trust;  yet  the  possibility 
'^will  entail  upon  the  Commissioner  the  dulB  of  scrutinizing  thor- 
oughly the  transactions  between  the  inventor  andlhe  assignee. 

These  considerations  have  been  forcibly  suggested  to  my  mind  by 
some  statements  in  the  applicant's  schedule  of  receipts  on  account  of  his 
invention,  so  unusual,  as  to  lead  me,  in  fine,  to  a  careful  examination  of 
the  transactions  between  him  and  Goodyear  relating  to  this  patent  As 
near  as  can  be  ascertained  from  the  testimony,  they  are  as  follows:' 

The  original  contract  between  them  bears  date  October  19  1838 
Hay  ward  then  sold  and  transferred  his  right  under  the  patent'he  had 
applied  for  to  Goodyear.  Goodyear,  on  his  part,  was  to  pay  Hayward 
one  hundred  dollars  down,  give  him  his  note,  at  six  months,  for  nine 
hundred  dollars  more;  and  he  also  licensed  him  to  manufacture  three 
hundred  yards  of  India  rubber  cloth  per  day,  under  the  patent;  Hayward 
on  the  other  hand,  covenanted  to  release  the  license  up^n  Goodyear's 
paying  him  the  further  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars.  Subsequentlv  it 
was  agreed  that  the  patent  should  issue  to  Goodyear;  and  on  the  23d  of 
November,  1838,  Hayward  executed  to  him  an  assignment  accordine  to 
the  form  prescribed  by  the  Patent  Office  for  that  purpose.  This  did  not 
affect  the  license,  and  was  not  intended  to,  as  evinced  by  the  dealings 
of  the  parties.  '  ° 

In  the  applicant's  statement  of  the  account,  he  says  that  Goodyear 
paid  him  on  this  note  only  about  $650,  and  then  uses  the  folio  wine  lan- 
guage: '<  Goodyear  being  in  embarrassed  circumstances  until  1847,  I  did 
not  press  hira  for  the  balance;  and  although  I  considered  at  one  time  that 
the  hcenfe  remained  mine,  because  Goodyear  had  not  paid  the  two  thou- 
sand dollars  in  full  in  the  precise  manner  stipulated,  I  never  elected  to 
enforce  such  a  claim  against  him,  but  preferred  to  hold  that  the  license 
had  ceased,  under  which  I  never  manufactpred;  that  the  assignment 
T-fln  '"rt,u  Z^",'  *"^  ^®  remained  my  debtor  in  the  balance  of  say 
^6pU.  Therefore  I  am  content  to  have  the  whole  $3,000  chained  as  re- 
ceived by  me."  '  6      ««  *o 

It  cannot  but  be  deersed  singular  that  Hayward  should  never  have 
collected  this  balance  of  one  who  has  been  for  years  floating  in  affluence 
11  calls  for  an  explanation.  ^^He  seems  to  feel  this,  and,  in  place  of  one  he 
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^  Cw  d^Js  tht :cco^?tirtKi'  r ^^'"^  ^'^  ''^«"-  ^-*"«^  -  ^-e. 

was  never  contrngeTon'^etaymen  ""he  »  '*-"- 

to  understand  the  inference  he  draws  u  » k  *  r  '  ,  "  '^  """^  ®««y  »§»'" 
the  whole  $3,000  charged  ''  (fee  Ho;",i^TK''r,^^  ?"^""*  ^  ^*^^« 
ing  the  licens^?  And  when  iffs'seen  tT«r^h  '*^'l^f  «^  ^^  ^*«°don- 
tha^the  license  had  ceased  ''yet  he  dop.  nit  "^r^  he  "preferred  tohold 
charged  or  surrendere?,!  thinl'  very^^^^^^^^  '^17^^''''^ 

deal  to  awaken  inquiry  ^  ^^'  "*"*  "  »  good 

an J^h^rSmain  ^'^^.tnfi?]  "^nn"'^"*"*  ""=«'^-«>  ">"  ^'0, 
wirh  the  deposition  he  ™le  "n  j!  nl  »'„H  I  r^rfi,',""' T"'"'"''""^"^'' 

paying  a  tariff  nf  Sve  centsi^rLl"     J^^J«"  "■.  P^'*""  of  1844,  they 

this  contract,  Hay ward^v,'^''?-„"°  '".'"^  '"'^""^  "f  respecin^ 

norr,  on  behalf  orcJ^dZr'  "a^Ld  J!,;."'  ''""r'"'  ^^'  "-»'  '  «* 

.     ture  300  pairs  of  shoeVwr  dav  fitr^^.  ri^h? il^l  *  'f *""*  ^  manufac 

mistaken  in  saying  he  wrrestncteS^tn  Am  ^""^  ^'""^  ^'  T»ir,  and  was 
pairs  per  day.  I,fthe  lls^rtem^n^^  h.  ^  P^u'JT'  ^^^'^  "  ^"  300 
terrogLtory,^which  tat  d'  hafthTcoiitracTnl^^^^^^  "^'^^^  ^J  '^'  ^"• 
by  his  recollection  of  a  simultaneous  rnmr^^  T  P^?-  ^'  ^°y>  ^^ 
released  Hayward  and  Bur/i^m  the  tari  ffon  Zf'  ^^>^^Goodyear 
shoes  per  day,  or  93,900  per  veZ  Tt  w  1 1  ^  k  ^T  ^^  ^^  ^^^ 
ward  here  says  that  GrJ^L^!  ^  i  u'''  ^  observed  that  Mr.  Hay- 
for  that  GoodySrg^veh^?^^^^^  ^?-  *  '"'^^  ^^"  ^^^OO,  Jd 

partner,  and  IZ^J^  a  memb^ro7the  'T'''^'J^^,  «"^>  ^^o  was  his 
pany.  These  circumstances  ar^nnf  ^nt  "^y^j'''^  Ind.a  rubber  Com- 
purpose  of  elicitingThe  ap  '  ren '^  ^  ^"^'^  ^"^  '^'  "^^^ 

Hayward,  which  may  be  ^^nL  ^S^^ 

light  upon  the  que^on  atTsuf.  h„K  '"'"'!'  ^l^  '^'"^^  »«  g*^«t 
bearing^pon  th\  o  her  'rt  of  thk  r^..  T^^^  they  have  an  important 
observed  Vhat  the  rounsd  for  Mr  ttf  a^^T  P^^^^^'"?'  "  should  be 
no  authority  to  givo  ?he  lYceSle  STT"'^  ^^^'""1^  i^^'  ^"^V^  had 
ously  granted  Uie  enrirp  !ni        f       ^^/^a^  and  Burr,  having  previ- 

Com^^n;!'    No'  'S  5  cumet'irt^'S  7""'^  ^'^  "  GoodyeiVhoe       ' 
The  records  of  the  Offi^  to  whlh  f"""/  ^"'^"^  ^^"^  exhibits. 

been  searched,  however  and  frn,^  ,l^"''^'  '"^"'^""^  ^^«  ^'^^>  have 
Mirch,  1845,  'ooodyear'  hcenseS-rr.  "  "PP^r  f.^*'  ""  '»»«  ^'^  ot 
pany"  to  use  his  imCvements  in^  .^^^^  ^"^*>«'  ^<>"^- 

exclusively  in  termT  b^t  wi^h  «  I?  "^^""^^^tunng  boots  and  shoes,  not 

nor  grant  I  licen^ ti  any  one  else^^'on' "k"''  ^  manufacture  him'self, 

nothing  to  impair  the  liceJs^  t^  Hay wa^  and  80^^?'  '^^"k'  '""r'  '» 
31— m  "ay^ara  and  Burr,  as  I  apprehend;  and 
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the  remedy  of  "Goodyear's  Metallic  Rubber  Company  "  must  be  on  the 
covenant  against  Goodyear  for  granting  this  license.  It  is  perfectly  valid 
in  itself.  Reference  was  also  made  to  a  contract  between  Goodyear  and 
Candee,  and  others;  but  that  bears  date  July  1,  1848,  and  could  have  no 
effect pn  this  license.  The  counsel  for  the  opponents  were  also  chal- 
lenged to  deny  the  assertion  that  nothing  had  ever  been  manufactured 
under  it.  But  from  another  deposition  of  Mr.  Hay  ward,  taken  in 
August,  1851,  it  is  plain  that  Hay  ward  and  Burr,  and  after  them  the 
Hay  ward  Rubber  Company,  were  engaged  in  manufacturing  shoes  about 
this  time.  (See  answer  to  questions  326  to  330.)  It  does  not  appear 
whether  they  had  any  other  license  than  that  to  Hay  ward  and  Burr  until 
the  contract  above  mentioned  with  Candee  and  others,  of  July  1,  1848. 
An  obscurity  hangs  over  this  part  of  the  transaction,  which  is  not  cleared 
up  by  anything  produced  upon  the  hearing. 

Of  the  ;$2,0U()  to  be  paid  by  Goodyear,  in  order  to  have  the  license  of 
1838  cancelled,  Hayward  says  that  on  the  3d  of  April,  1841,  he  paid 
^1,000  in  a  license  to  make  boots  and  shoes,  which  he,  Hayward,  after- 
wards sold  to  Levereit  Candee,  for  that  sum.  The  license,  as  found 
among  the  exhibits,  empowered  Hayward,  or  any  one  he  authorized,  to 
manufacture  boots  and  shoes  without  limit,  under  any  patent  Goodyear 
might  have  or  obtain,  paying  five  cents  per  pair;  the  license  not  to  take 
effect  for  six  months,  and  to  be  void  if  in  that  time  Goodyear  paid  Hay- 
ward $1,000.  Now,  in  Mr.  Hay  ward's  first  deposition,  he  testified  on 
this  subject,  in  answer  to  questions  209  and  211,  as  follows:  *' That 
$1,000  1  think  Mr.  Candee  paid  me."  ''He  gave  me  $1,000  for  the 
agreement  of  April  3,  1841,  and  $8(K)  on  oiher  claims  which  I  had 
against  Goodyear,  which  I  afterwards  gave  Goodyear  credit  for."  If 
Candee  pui'chased  this  license  for  $1,800,  it  was  proper  that  $1,000  of 
'the  money  should  be  credited  in  Hayward 's  account  of  the  invention. 
But  why  should  Hayward  apply  the  other  $800  upon  Goodyear's  other 
debts?  Why  was  it  not  a  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  invention,  and  to 
be  credited  as  such?  Goodyear's  right  to  redeem  the  Ucense  was  lost; 
he  had  no  interest  in  the  fund. 

The  other  $1,000  Goodyear  paid  Hayward  on  the  same  3d  April,  1841, 
by  three  drafts  on  John  Ryder,  payable  at  six,  nine,  and  twelve  months, 
on  the  payment  of  which  Hayward  was  to  execute  ^a  release  to  Goodyear 
of  the  license  he  held  under  ihe  original  sale  of  October  19,  1838.  The 
release  was  prepared  and  left  in  the  hands  of  counsel,  to  be  dated  and 
executed  on  the  payment  of  the  drafts,  but,  the  drafts  not  being  paid, 
was  never  perfected.  Passing  over  other  negotiations,  there  is  among  the 
exhibits  a  copy  of  an  instrument  dated  April  30,  1842,  in  which  Hay- 
ward, after  staling  that  two  of  the  drafts  on  Ryder  remained  unpaid, 
agreed  that,  if  they  were  paid  by  the  28th  June  afier,  Goodyear  should 
have  the  benefit  of  it  the  same  as  if  the  drafts  were  froraptly  paid.  In 
Hayward's  deposition,  he  testifies  as  to  this  paper  in  answer  to  questions 
677,  679,  683:  *'  I  cannot  state  it  was  ever  in  their  hands,"  (those  of  the 
counsel.)  "  1  found  it  among  my  papers."  "  I  think  1  gave  it  to  Good- 
year." ^ 

The  documents  referred  to  are  all  among  the  exhibits.  From  them  it 
appears  that  the  original  license  granted  by  Goodyear  to  Hayward,  on  the 
19th  October,  1838,  Is  still  in  full  force.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Hayward,  in 
his  account,  says  he  "  chose  to  consider  that  the  license  had  ceased," 
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and  that  he  never  manufactured  under  it.  Yet  it  is  undeniable  that  he 
insisted  upon  its  being  in  force  at  various  times.  On  these  points  his 
deposition  above  mentionedsjthrows  some  light,  and  is  not  a  httle  remaik- 
able. 

The  195th  qu«stion,  referring  to  l^e  present  patent,  is  this:  "Are you 
now  a  manufacturer  of  India-rubber  goods  under  that  patent  ?"  Answer. 
"I  am." 

Question  196.  ."From  whom  have  you  a  license?"  <kc.  Answer. 
"  The  company  that  I  am  interested  in  has  a  license  from  Mr.  Good- 
year,** (fcc.  m 

Question  1 98.  "  Who  signed  your  license  to  use  the  so-called  sulphur 
patent?"     Answer.  "Charles  Goodyear." 

Question  199.  "  When  ?  And  is  it  still  in  force?"  Answer.  "The 
sulphur  license  was  signed  in  1838.  I  should  think?  that  license  was 
good.  [  think  I  made  an  agreement  with  Goodyear  to  surrender  that 
license  to  him  at  a  certain  period.  Owing  to  his  embarrassed  circura- 
stances  he  did  not  fulfil  the  agreement,  so  that  I  think  it  stands  in  force 
as  when  it  was  given." 

Again,  in  answer  to  question  202.  "  He  has  never  paid  me  the  $2,000. 
I  still  hold  the  license."  And  in  answer  to  question  337,  he  states  that 
he  holds  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  capital  of  the  Hayward  India-rubber 
Company,  the  company  spoken  of  in  his  answer  to  interrogatory  196. 

It  is  conceded  by  Mr.  Hayward,  then,  in  terms  that  admit  of  no  mis- 
understanding,  that  he  still  holds  in  full  force  the  very  license  for  the 
manufacture  of  goods  under  this  patent  which  he  obtained  from  Good- 
year  in  183S,  as  part  of  the  consideration  for  the  sale  of  his  invention, 
and  that  the  company,  of  whose  stock  he  owns  nearly  one-fifth,  have,  in 
fact,  been  manufacturing  under  an  arrangement  with  Goodyear,  and 
Hayward  says  under  this  patent.  What  profits  he  has  made  it  is  unneces- 
sary  to  consider.  If  I  may  conjecture  from  the  value  set  upon  the 
patent  under  oath,  pnd  from  the  remarks  which  have  passed  upon  the 
subject,  they  have  been  an  ample  recompense  for  the  ingenuity  he  dis- 
played, estimating  it  by  any  principle  whatever.  It  is  enough  that  he 
has  not  embraced  any  portion  of  these  profits  in  his  account.  From  the 
testimony  he  gave  in  relation  to  the  Hayward  and  Burr  license,  quoted 
above,  it  would  further  seem  that  Goodyear  expressly  assented  to  his  re- 
taining the  license. 

Apart  from  Mr.  Hayward's  admissions,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  he 
has  been  a  large  stockholder  in  a  company  working  at  great  profit  under 
this  patent  for  his  own  process.  This  circumstance  will,  in  almost  every 
mind,  prove  decisive  against  his  claim  for  further  remuneration.  If  he 
has  already  made,  from  the  use  of  his  invention,  enough  to  compensate 
him,  why  should  he  have  more?  Had  he  made  an  absolute  sale  of  his 
invention,  without  reserve,  and  failed  to  receive  a  due  remuneration  from 
It,  yet  if  he  afterwards  purchased  an  interest  in  it,  and  reaped  a  profit 
sufficiently  large  from  working  under  it,  he  would  not,  I  think,  be  euU- 
tied  to  the  benefit  of  this  act.  He  might  show  that  the  two  transactions 
were  entirely  independent.  He  might,  therefore,  contend  that  he  had 
not  received  an  adequate  reward,  and  that  what  he  had  accumulated 
since  was  the  result  of  disconnected  transactions,  and  not  to  be  taken 
into  the  account.  It  would  not  be  in  his  power,  neverthetess,  to  say 
that  he  had  "failed  to  obtain,  from  the  use  and  sale  of  his  invention,  a 
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reasonable  remuneration,"  adopting  the  words  of  the  statute.     The  re- 
lali<>n  in  which  he  stands  to  the  invention  and  its  owners,  and  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  operation  ot  it,  give  him  unusual  opportunities  for 
availing  himself  of  its  advantages.     I  cannot  think,  therefore,  that  he 
comes  within  the  spirit  of  the  act,  or  is  entitled  to  receive  an  additional 
reward,  when  it  appears  that  he  has  already  obtained  one  from  the  use 
of  his  discovery— even  though  it  w^s  under  arrangements  e/er  so  mde- 
peodent  of  his  selling  it.   Besides  this,  a  connexion  ha«  been  maintained 
between  him  and  Goodyear  from  the  first  sale  of  the  invention  to  the 
time  when  Hay  ward  made  his  deposition,  and  through  the  whole  of  it 
the  li-ense  of  1838  has  beer,  kept  on  foot  and  played  an  important  part 
in  their  negotiations.     How  much  it  has  had  to  do  with  his  enjoying  the 
omolumenfs  of  the  shoe  license,  as  he  terms  it,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say; 
for  ihe  extent  of  that  connexion  is  not  disclosed.     That  it  had  none,  is 
not  easy  to  believe.     On  no  other  ground  can  we  account  for  the  unli 
quidated  condition  of  the  original  demand  for  the  purchase-money,  the 
sale  to  Uandee,  the  license  to  Hayward  and  Burr,  and  the  application  of 
$S00,  paid  by  Candee  to  Hayward  upon  Haywaid's  other  debts  against 
Goodyear.     If  an  inventor  may  leave  such  a  state  of  things  between  him- 
selfand  the  assignee  of  his  invention  unexplained,  and  yet  have  his  patent 
renewed  on  the  ground  that  he  has  not  been  adequately  rewarded,  I  see 
nothing  to  prevent  every  inventor  from  making  an  arrangement  with  an 
assignee  under  which  he  may  receive  a  consideration  ostensibly  small, 
yet  secure  to  himself  advantages  of  which  he  need  render  no  account 
when  he  claims  an  extension.     He  may  thus  cogipel  the  public,  in  every 
case  of  a  valuable  discovery,  to  pay  him  for  it  twice,  besides  enriching 
the  assignee.     I  do  not  charge  Mr.  Hayward  with  any  such  design  in 
this  instance;  but,  if  the  course  he  has  pursued  is  sanctioned,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  prevent  the  planning  and  execution  of  such  schemes  here- 
after.    In  fine,  I  challenge  the  warmest  advocate  of  this  proceeding  to 
say  that  it  has  been  made  to  appear  to  the  "full  and  entire  satisfaction  " 
of  any  one  that  Mr.  Hayward  has  failed  to  obtain  a  reasonable  remunera- 
tion  for  his  invention;  or  even  to  deny  that  there  is  ground  for  presuming 
that  he  has  made  large  sums  out  of  it,  by  availing  himself  of  the  license 
he  originally  received  on  the  sale  of  his  right,  for  which  sums  he  has 
not  accounted. 

The  conclusion  at  which  I  arrive  is  forced  upon  me,  therefore,  by  the 
following  considerations:  I  believe  that  the  applicant,  with  a  full  sense 
of  the  value  of  his  discovery,  and  under  no  pressure  from  want,  deliber- 
ately sold  it  at  the  valuation  which  he  himself  had  fixed,  and  has  been 
paid  accordingly;  and  I  do  not  see  enough  in  the  ingenuity  of  the  dis- 
covery,  or  in  its  utility  to  the  public,  to  justify  the  extension  of  this 
patent  for  seven  years  longer,  in  order  to  remunerate  him  further.  He 
has  also  reaped,  from  the  use  of  this  invention,  an  abundant  reward  for 
It;  and  by  what  means  he  obtained  the  license  I  am  disposed  to  regard 
as  not  material.  In  fine,  he  has  not  shown,  as  required  by  the  act,  to 
"my  full  and  entire  satisfaction,"  "  that  he  has  failed  to  obtain  from 
the  use  and  sale  of  his  invention  a  reasonable  reward  for  the  time,  inge- 
nuity, and  expense  bestowed  upon  "  it.  With  these  views  I  can  do  no 
less  than  dismiss  the  application. 
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THE   COMMISSIONER  OF   PATENTS, 


TKAirSIIITTIMO 


His  Annual  Report, 


March  2, 1853. — Laid  upon  the  table,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

ICarob  3, 1853.— Ordered  that  110,000  extra  copies  of  the  Agricultural,  and  60,000  extra 
of  the  Mechaoical  part  be  printed ;  10,000  of  each  of  which  are  for  the  use  of  the  Pateot 
OfBce. 


United  States  Patent  Officb, 

FRbruary2Sy\S5Z. 

^Sir:  I  have  the  honor  of  transmitting  to  you  the  Agricultural  part  of 
tne  Annual  Report  required  by  law  from  this  Office. 

It  would  have  been  gratifying  to  have  given  a  new  character  to  the 
work,  and  to  have  made  it  such  as  would  better  satisfy  the  wants  and 
the  tastes  of  the  best  informed  among  those  for  whom  it  is  especially 
intended.  Soon  after  entering  upon  the  duties  of  this  Office,  I  made 
strenuous  efforts  to  have  this  effected;  but  directlv  found  that  no  com- 
petent person  would  undertake  snch  a  task  at  so  late  a  period.  It  has, 
m  fact,  cost  more  than  usual  efforts  to  have  it  completed  in  the  present 
form,  even  at  this  late  stage  of  the  session. 

The  arrangements  for  obtaining  seeds  had  also  been  prfected  when  I 
came.  Measures  should  be  taken  hereafter  to  secure  their  being  deliv- 
ered at  an  earlier  day,  so  that  they  may  be  distributed  in  season  for  the 
Southern  portions  of  the  country. 

Teiy  respectfully,  your  ooedient  servant, 

SILAS  H.  HODGES. 
Hon.  Linn  Botd, 

Speaker  of  the  House  (^  Representatives. 
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AGRICULTURE  AND  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 


PROGRESS  OF  AGRICULTURE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

BY   DAXIEL  LEE,   M.    D. 

St^fs"thll!'Ill!!.r  '"^P^^y"'^"^  V^  "^^ore  capital  and  labor  in  the  United 

ores  show  an  incr»ase  of  Xe  tZ  8W  w^^enMn'^s"'''-     ^'T  ^^ 
the  ptoducZ  of  this  rrlicT.  If f^.'-  ""^  '"^^^  '"'  """"y  S'^*"-  »«"«• 

the  amount  now  exported  Wl  t^.i^.       1       ^  5^^^''^'  ^'"  augment 

c~.  na.is,  .L«  ^ar  o?^KL«  - --  .«ss 
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T«ras,  contain  four  times  that  number  of  acres  of  choice  cotton  lands. 
Without  some  unforeseen  and  improbable  event,  the  exportation  of  cottoa 
wiU  steadily  and  rapidly  increase  until  its  value  reaches  three  hundred 
miUion  dollars  per  annum.  It  is  as  unlikely  that  the  vascular  tissue  of  flax 
or  hemp  will  ever  supersede  the  cellular  tissue  of  cotton  for  the  cheap  pro- 
duction of  desirable  clothing,  as  that  loRves  of  baked  clay  will  serve  as  a 
tubstitute  for  loaves  of  bread  in  feeding  the  human  family.  There  is  an 
oreanic  difference  between  the  fibres  of  cotton  and  flax,  in  favor  of  the 
fonner,  that  can  no  more  be  changed  than  iron  can  be  transmuted  into 
cold  Nevertheless,  great  improvements  in  the  preparation  and  manu- 
Icture  of  flax  are  doubtless  attainable,  as  they  are  certain  y  desirable 

Cotton  culture  presents  one  feature  which  we  respectfully  commend  to 
the  earnest  consideration  of  southern  statesmen  and  planters,  and  that  is  the 
constantly  increasing  deterioration  of  the  soil  devoted  mainly  to  the  produc- 
tion of  this  important  crop.  Already  this  evil  has  attained  a  fearful  mag. 
nitude-  and,  under  the  present  common  practices,  it  grows  a  little  taster 
than  the  increase  of  cotton  bales  at  the  South.  Who  can  say  when  or  where 
this  ever-augmenting  exhaustion  of  the  namral  resources  of  the  cotton- 
erowing  States  is  to  end  short  of  their  niin?  Every  year's  labor  in 
Suage  renders  the  existing  impediments,  in  the  way  of  adequate  restitu- 
tion to  the  injured  soil,  more  diflicult  to  be  overcome;  and  if  the  depleting 
nelicv  be  much  longer  pursued,  with  the  rapid  increase  of  field-hands 
Jnd  mules,  deeper  ploughing,  and  greater  facilities  for  sending  cotton  to 
market,  to  what  future  resources  can  the  community  look  for  manure 
enough  to  recuperate  all  the  impoverished  land  in  the  plaiiung  States  ? 

No  cotton-grower  should  wish  to  conceal  from  himself  or  the  public  the 
fiict  that  the  soil  of  the  South  will  be  injured  as  much  in  the  next  fifteen 
years  as  it  has  been  in  the  last  twenty-five;  while  the  means  of  renovation 
in  cultivated  fields,  fifleen  years  hence,  wUl  be  less  than  half  what  they 
now  are      If,  in  practice,  it  is  now  found  somewhat  diflicult  to  give  back 
to  cotton  plantations  a  fair  equivalent  for  the  elements  of  crops,  removed 
bv  the  leaching  and  washing  of  many  sudden  showers  and  heavy  rains 
filling  upon  light  and  thoroughly  or  poorly-tilled  land,  can  it  be  easier 
to  make  Vestitution  after  many  million  tons  of  the  few  precious  atoms 
extracted  in  the  growth  of  agricultural  plants  have  been  either  wasted 
at  home  or  sent  to  distant  States  and  countries  for  consumption       It  a 
wise  and  skilful  planter  finds  it  apparently  impracticable  to  export  largely 
the  raw  material  of  crops  drawn  from  the  surface  of  his  fields,  and  not 
impair  their  fruitfulness,  when  they  are  rich  in  the  elements  of  cotton 
andirrain,  who  can  do  any  belter  by  these  same  fields  after  they  have 
been  partially  or  wholly  exhausted  ?    If  adequate  restitution  is  ever  to  be 
madefwho  does  not  see  that  every  year's  delay  to  begin  the  great  work 
lessens  the  resources  of  every  owner  of  the  soU,  while  it  augments  the  ne- 
cessities of  all  arated  land  ?    In  case  no  restitution  is  contenmlated ,  and 
the  present  system  of  planUng  is  to  continue,  what  a  humiliating  and 
ln«lorious  desuny  must  not  the  sunny  South  finally  reach?     Can  her 
patriotic  statesmen  close  their  eyes  against  the  evidence  of  an  erroneouf 
Solicv  which  impoverishes  the  soil,  because  fuU  and  perfect  restituUon  ap- 
Swis  impracticable  ?    Our  old  colonial  system  of  agriculture  is  defective 
Jnd  wrong  in  the  extreme.    Having  come  down  to  us  from  before  the 
RevoluUon,  the  evils  which  are  entailed  admit  of  no  remedy  short  of 
wis«  and  timely  legislaUon.    Isolated  culuvators  are  entirely  poweileae 
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^  diange  a  jmbUc  policy  that  has  grown  up  with  the  growth  of  mm  i» 
gght venerations,  whose  uniform  practice  hL  beSn  to^Stee^^ 

m^ni  r  "^S^^J"  ^°^  8*^^  °^^hing  back.    This  great  error TS^ 
means  hmited  to  the  cotton  and  tobacco-growine  States      It  «ti!J?? 

JLT^U  f^S'i^r  ""r^^^^^^^  Slirafd'Zhe  o  heX^, 

and  will  ead  to  piecisely  the  same  results  as  at  the  South      The  diS 

ence  m  climate  makes  a  corresponding  difi-erence  in  deS^  and  in  *•' 
length  of  time  that  the  natural  futility  of  land  w'u  kst  b^in  ?he  end^a 
common  system  will  lead  to  a  common  result  in  all  ^rVof  th"  rep^^^ 
!  var.  r"^  ^1"^^  °"J  self-esteem,  as  owners  S  the^il  which  w^^^l 
vate  to  conceal  our  short-comings  in  reference  to  its  obvious  wa^LZi 
dwell  upon  the  statistics  that  prove  our  ability  to  extracVmorT^.I^'a^ 
ncultural  staples  of  the  country  from  its  arablJ  lands  thl^reouinu^ 
ber  of  laborers  ever  before  extracted.  By  the  aid  of  beTr  farm  im^^ 
ments,  greater  experience,  and  more  skilfiil  operatives  cotto^  TJ^T 
wheat,  and  tobacco  are  grown  very  cheaply  on  rTc^S    and  if  Xoi 

^i^i^'^T''"'^  ^'™^  T^^  ''^^y  f« '^1«  ««d  exempt'froi^  he  loS! 
of  the  essenual  consUtuents  of  crops,  American  agriculture  would  s^ 

ffifJT'^  P"'^'""^"?-     ^'  ^"  ^'>  i^  has  made  wonderful  ^roZ^^^ 
the  last  thirty  years:  but  as  a  science,  we  have  yet  to  plant  the  sSd^^^ 

nu,Sl  hrr'\^  &^«"«d  has  to  be  grubbed^nd  plough  J,  and  ml" 
nuied  before  the  germs  of  rural  science  can  thrive  in  American  s^T^ 
Agricultural  statistics  show  this,  and  we  shall  apped  tothem  to  Proi^ 

American  agriculiure  as  an  art. 

r  i?  ^\^^  of  subduing  wild  lands,  whether  forest  or  prairie  America.^ 
^nnera  have  no  ec^uals.     The  census  of  1840  did  noTLcerSrT^ 
number  of  acres  of  improved  land  in  the  United  Slates     hSeforTtherT 
are  no  data  showing  the  increase  during  the  last  decade      Corn  'befiJJ 
the  most  important  and  universal  crop  g^wn,  is  the  b^t  test  of^h^l.^ 
grnss,  of  the  art  of  Ullage  m  all  parts  of  Uie  Un^in      lolLi^'/the  retu^^ 
of  this  cereal  were  377,631,875  bushels;  in  1850  they  we\;  5#,Ul  JSo 
These  figures  indicate  a  gain  of  over  60  per  cent.,  while  ninul^n  " 
increased  only  about  35  per  cent,  in  the  sSme  leng\h  of  time^"^  The 
crop  of  wheat  would  have  shown  an  equal  advance,  had  it  no"  b^;n  ver^ 
b^y  damaged  before  the  harvest  from  which  the  census  of  l4o  w2 
^^^M    ?.''"'  knowledge,  this  staple  has  been  raised  in  some  Sta^ 
and  sold  at  from  twenty-Ive  to  fifty  cents  a  bushel,  during  th^Tastth^ 
y«w.     Since  the  discovery  of  the  gold  deposites  of  California  l^d  Si 
partial  exhaustion  of  the  best  wheat  lands  in  the  couniyX'  ^ce  of 
^  crop  has  advanced  considerably  in  all  the  newlyStUed  dSnct^ 

m  the  labor  of  man  and  beast  as  in  the  Unitid  States.  This^advaS^^ 
iT  to  L'f '°^.^  ^'^"  and  tobacco  culture,  and  the  production  ^S^^ 
18  to  be  ascribed  mainly  to  the  circumstance  of  the  comparative  scan-il^ 

of  ol^Britilh'cT'^^  ^'/!5"'P  "^J^i^^  ^^«  since  the'fi^ts:tSS 
!J"'"^  colonies.    A  demand  for  labor  beyond  the  suodIv  Km 
operated  as  a  standing  bounty  on  improved  agricuL^  im^leruL^,  iSd 
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eztmordinaiy  skill  in  every  manipulation  practised  in  rural  afbin;  and 
Ibt  natural  result  is  unrivalled  attainments  in  the  arts  of  tillage  and 
husbandry.    The  same  amount  of  toil  of  a  man  and  horse  which  will 
produce  a  bushel  of  wheat  in  England,  will  yield  ten  bushels  of  com 
on  good  land  in  this  country.    Hence  it  is  that  our  annual  crop  of  maiza 
liow  exceeds  six  hundred  million  bushels.    We  have  often  had  occasion 
to  admire  the  tact,  skill,  and  industry  with  which  over  three  thousand 
million  pounds  of  seed  cotton  are  picked  by  human  fingers,  in  a  harvest 
of  a  few  months'  duration.    Both  cotton  and  com  are  grown  in  many 
countries,  and  where  labor  is  much  cheaper  than  in  the  United  States; 
but  one  travels  in  vain  to  find  a  people  whose  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
cotton  and  corn-planting  approaches  that  of  the  citizens  of  this  republic. 
Productiveness  of  crops  and  destructiveness  of  soil  are  the  two  naost 
prominent  features  of  American  agriculture.     The  latter  feature  arises 
from  the  fact  that  we  have  a  continent  to  cultivate  and  exhaust  of  its 
virgin  fertility.    Long  experience  has  taught  us  all  the  advantages  of 
this  American  system;  its  disadvantages  nave  been  sadly  overlooked. 
They  consist  in  compelling  all  classes  to  give  an  ever-increasing  amount 
of  labor  in  all  the  older  States  for  their  daily  food  and  necessary  clothing. 
Railroads  and  canals  extending  into  the  heart  of  fresh  lands,  temporarily 
abate  the  evil  named,  and  inspire  a  false  confidence  in  the  popular  policy 
of  the  age.     If  we  will  take  the  time  required  to  master  the  tme  princi- 
pies  of  rural  economy,  and  the  statistics  of  tillage,  as  they  afiiect  the  soU, 
we  shall  find  abundant  evidence  of  the  great  and  almost  irreparable  in- 
jury done  to  one  hundred  million  acres  of  our  so-called  *'  improved 
lands."    The  number  of  acres  returned  at  the  census  of  1850  was 
118,435,178  "  improved,"  and  184,596,025  '<  unimproved."     It  is  only 
in  two  or  three  States,  where  State  statistics  aid  us  in  our  researches, 
that  the  constant  deterioration  of  the  soil  is  demonstrated.    The  object 
sought  by  those  that  prepared  the  blank  schedules  for  the  collection  of 
agricultural  statistics  by  the  United  States  marshals,  appears  not  to  have 
been  to  promote  the  interests  of  agriculture  by  improvmg  the  soil,  but 
to  benefit  inland  and  foreign  commerce,  trade,  and  manufactures,  which 
look  to  the  products  of  mral  industry,  not  to  its  influence  on  the  endur- 
ing fruitfulness  of  the  earth.     The  carefiil  and  critical  study  of  agricul- 
'  ture,  with  a  view  to  make  it  the  foundation  of  a  wise  system  of  political 
economy,  has  never  been  undertaken  by  American  statesmen.    Hence, 
their  statesmanship  and  political  economy  have  been  at  war  with  the 
tme  principles  of  tillage  and  husbandry  from  the  first  setdement  of  this 
continent  by  Europeans.     Instead  of  inculcating  the  public  duty  to 
feed  the  land,xlhat  both  leeds  and  clothes  all  classes  and  all  generations, 
they  have  taught  doctrines  and  established  a  policy  which  render  it 
wholly  impracticable  to  supply  cotton,  tobacco,  and  grain,  for  home  con- 
immption,  without  seriously  impairing  the  natural  resources  of  the  soil. 
The  tmth  of  this  remark  we  will  now  proceed  to  demonstrate :   All  will 
admit  that  the  fanners  of  New  York  have  the  benefit  of  canals,  rail- 
ways,  plank  roads,  cities,  villages,  and  home  markets.  m 

With  these  advantages,  it  has  been  assumed  that  no  further  aid  to 
agriculture  was  necessary,  except  such  as  the  free  schools,  academies, 
and  colleges  now  established  would  furnish.  Since  the  State  census 
•f  1845,  New  York  farmers  have  had  tlie  best  services  of  a  popular  and 
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powerfil  State  agricultural  society,  of  a  local  society  in  nearly  trmt 
county,  of  numerous  and  widely  circulated  agricultural  journds    |mj 

arat:To7tttr  ^-"^ ''''  ^^'-^^'  ^'^^^  -  rf 

in  ^l"»!o^i^'''  T""  l^p^>^'-  ^^^^  under  improvement  in  that  State; 
m^  tr.T'^ulu^''^  IT'^f  ^  ^'  12,408,968.     Gain  in  five  year 
thl.  '     '^  fhejand  neither  increased  nor  decreased  in  fertility 

U^e  crops,  neat  stock  horses,  swine,  and  sheep  should  have  gal  ^Jj 

^ndZl'T  ^''Y^rj'''''^^  area  brought  under  cultivation^  l7th^ 
la^S^i^r  ^JSl^^'J"^"  *°^  ^''  domesticated  animals  per  acre  in 
1850  than  it  did  m  1845,  then  it  would  have  increased  in  productiveness- 

t?  h  moro'fTh!:^  ^'"'^  ^'^  ^f ^'^'"^^^  ^"^«^"^« ''  'hat  it  mKavel^^ 
wirti  more  of  the  essential  elements  of  crops  than  it  regained.  ^ 

waliirSM    ch^  *'-^''''J"  '^'  ^^'^  '"  1^5  ^^«  505,155;  in  1850  it 

TZ^tCj  nn^r/n?  h''''""'  '^  f  ^^^l^"  ^''  y'^^'  '"  'hese  five 
years  a  large  number  of  horses  was  brought  nto  the  State  and  sold  in 

the  growing  cities  ef  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Albany,  '^ov  Utica  Svr^ 

cuse.  Auburn,  Rochester,  and  Buffalo.   Vhe  decr^ise Thorpes  in  A^ 

femung  districts  must  have  been  not  far  from  100,000,  insS  of  an  n! 

^  iS^^^lT'""^'"  '"Jao"  °n^^"^^"^  ""'^^^  ^f  ^^'^'  «f  improved  land. 
93  4r  ,i  '  ^e^%999,490  cows  milked  in  the  State,  and  in  1^ 
u  '^L  ^^""T^S  a  decrease  of  68,066,  in  place  of  a  gain  as  thwa 
should  have  been  had  the  soil  not  been  deteriorat^,  L^with  58  14? 
less  horses  to  feed,  and  671,692  acres  of  land  more  for  dah-y  purmses  ^ 

Of  other  cattle  there  were  1,072,840  in  1845  and  ^iT^l^  iV  ift^ 
showing  a  decrease  of  127,525,  in  place  o?agt^n.  '^"  '"^  ^^' 

Uf  swine  there  were  1,584,344  in  1845,  and  in  1850,  1  018  252- 
showing  a  decrease  of  566,092.  '  i,ui»,^^, 

Of  sheep  there  were  6,443,865  in  1845,  and  only  3,453,241  in  1860 

noti^T^VnuA    '^J'V'^  to  replace  ail  the  sheep  slaughtered,  t^  say 
nothing  tif  the  diminished  number  of  horses,  oxen  and  young  cattle,  anS  . 

Of  potatoes  the  decrease  was  7,255,056  bushels. 

Of  S!f  .K      ^^"^  '5®'^  "^^  ^  decrease  of  1,182,054  bushels. 
Of  flax  there  was  a  decrease  of  1 ,956,485  pounds. 
Ul  wool  there  was  a  decrease  of  3,793,527  pounds. 
r^I-T  ?'  i^^^^  7"^  *  decrease  of  270,724  bushels. 
^  w  *^"?,';^h«»t  there  was  a  decrease  of  450,724  bushels. 
We  will  now  name  the  crops  in  which  there  was  an  increase 

18^'inSe'^'  3736^1^6  1;I^'f^'  '^^'^^^"  ^^^'  andT7"^8,400  in 

Ss  of  r^  ^'i^^'^      "'^^''-    ,^°  Pr^"^«  'h«  ^""1  seated  in  the 
census  ot  184d,  o95,135  acres  were  planted;  indicating  an  averatre  vieW 

m^l'^'^f  J^'.  ^'^'     ^"^"^  '^^  impclverishment  of  pas^^resTnd 
meadows,  and  the  decrease  of  forage  for  sheen  horses  «ni^  nlT  ♦    iT 
more  acres  arj  now  planted  in  corn^rJItiveTy^&n 
J!f  Q?"f  "^"'^  Z^  ^*  ^^^>^^  ^"^^  increased^^rea  of  imnroTed^^d  in 
X  ci^p'^^h'Tsfstitr  "h^^^^       ''  ^^'^  excellentTo?a":t  wen  ^ 

tw^lS^':' the^Xle  re"  ""^  -»^?  - -P-v/nTtherrT^^^^^ 
twemn  af  the  whole,  represenung  about  a  mUlion  acres  of  cultiratad 
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land.  No  reason  to  vary  this  estimate  has  since  been  found.  One- 
tweifth  of  the  corn  growers,  it  is  believed,  raise  an  average  of  60  bushels 
per  acre,  who  produce  2,760,000  bushels  from  55,200  acres.  One-fourth 
of  the  farmers  in  the  State  so  cultivate  their  farms  as  to  keep  them  from 
dsiehcration,  and  of  course  mdke  and  apply  manure,  in  one  form  or 
jmother,  equal  to  f.he  draughts  on  the  land  by  the  growth  of  grass,  grain, 
and  roots,  and  by  tillage .  The  average  crops  of  com  made  by  these  men 
may  be  set  down  at  35  bushels  per  acre.  They  cultivate  165,673  acres 
in  corn ,  and  harvest  6,695,065  bushels  per  annum.  These  figures  leave 
441,618  acres  in  the  hands  of  two  thirds  of  the  cultivators  in  the  State, 
who  grow  9,603,346  bushels,  being  an  average  product  of  21^  bushels 

par  acre.  ^,  . 

Of  rye  there  was  an  increase  of  1,181,860  bushels.  The  rye  crop  of 
1846  yielded  only  9^  bushels  per  acre.  If  we  allow  one-tentk  of  tha 
■671,692  acres  of  fresh  land  brought  under  improvement  between  the 
census  of  1846  and  that  of  1860  to  be  sown  with  rye,  and  produce  15 
bushels  per  acre,  the  increase  would  be  1,007,636  bushels,  or  nearly  tha 
quantity  that  the  actual  returns  indicate  as  the  gain  in  the  State. 

Similar  remarks  will  apply  with  greater  force  to  the  increase  of  228,163 
bushels  of  oats;  the  increase  of  476,354  bushels  of  barley;  and  of  26,7% 
Oons  of  hay.  One-tenth  of  the  new  lands  in  meadows  would  be  a  gain 
of  67,169  acres,  and  these,  yielding  1^  ton  per  acre,  would  show  an  m- 
crease  of  over  100,000  tons,  instead  of  26,796.  There  is  an  mcrease  of 
264,361  pounds  of  butter,  and  one  of  12,991,437  pounds  of  cheese. 
These  dairy  statistics  are  exceedingly  interesting:  first,  because  an 
increase  of  population  of  494,323  in  five  years  would  lead  to  a  corres- 
ponding increased  consumption  of  milk  before  it  could  be  used  for 
making  either  cheese  or  butter;  and,  secondly,  because  there  were 
nearly  100,000  less  cows  milked  in  1860  than  in  1846.  In  the  census 
of  1860  dry  cows  were  returned  among  the  "  milch  cows  "  of  the  State; 
in  the  census  of  1845  no  cows  were  included  except  such  as  gave  milk. 
These  facts  prove  incontestably  that  the  praiseworthy  efforts  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  State  and  county  societies  to  improve  dairy  stock  have  been 
eminently  successful.  A  very  considerable  share  of  the  domestic  ani- 
mals in  New  York  has  been  increased  in  value  within  the  last  twelve 
years  by  the  diffusion  of  mral  knowledge  among  the  people.  The  "  live 
stock  "  at  the  census  of  1850  was  returned  as  worth  $73,670,499  in  that 

State.  ,    ,     ,        J      ^ 

The  construction  of  numerous  canals,  railways,  and  plank-roads,  ana 
the  rapid  growth  of  cities  and  villages,  have  operated  to  enhance  the 
market  price  of  farming  lands  in  all  parts  of  the  Stale.  So  far  is  this  in- 
crease of  value  from  indicating  a  corresponding  gain  of  the  elements  of 
fertiUty  in  the  soil,  that  it  arises  solely  firom  the  power  of  its  owners  to 
extract  these  elements  in  crops,  products  of  the  dairy,  the  orchard,  and 
4he  garden,  and  sell  them  at  a  fair  price  on  the  farm.  Grain,  hay,  pro- 
visions,  fruit,  and  vegetables  bring  prices  that  render  forming  lands  val- 
uable in  New  York  to  wear  md  by  the  usual  system  of  tillage  and  hus- 
bandry. Two-thirds  of  all  the  improved  lands  in  that  State  are  damaged 
to  the  extent  of  at  least  three  dollars  per  acre  a  year,  involving  an  annual 
loss  of  $25,000,000.  How  to  prevent  this  constant  impoverishment  of 
the  soil  in  all  the  States  is  a  question  of  vast  moment  to  the  well-be- 
ing of  the  republic. 
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Before  we  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  renaedies,  It  is  thought  ad- 
visable to  bring  before  the  reader  additional  evidence  of  the  extent  atid 
certainty  of  the  malady.    "  To  know  ourselves  diseased  is  half  our  cure." 
The  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Agriculture  has  adopted  the  follow- 
ing pregnant  resolution  : 

*'  Resolved,  That  the  necessity  of  this  improvement  [agricultural  edu- 
cation] is  apparent  from  the  report  of  the  valuation  committee  to  the  last 
legislature;  by  which  it  will  be  seen  that,  although  there  have  been 
added  to  the  lands  under  improvement  since  1840  more  than  three  hun- 
dred thousand  acres,  and  althoug:h  the  upland  and  other  mowing  lands 
have  been  increased  more  than  ninety  thousand  acres,  or  nearly  16  per 
cent.,  yet  the  hay  crops  have  increased  only  about  3  per  cent.,  showing 
a  relative  depreciation  of  12  percent.;  and  although  the  tillage  lands 
have  been  increased  more  than  forty  thousand  acres  in  the  same  period, 
yet  there  has  been  no  increase  in  grain  crops,  but  an  absolute  deprecia- 
tion o^six  hundred  thousand  bushels;  and  although  the  pasturage  lands 
have  been  increased  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  acres,  yet  there 
has  been  scarcely  any  augmentation  of  neat  cattle,  while  in  sheep  there 
has  been  a  reduction  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand,  and 
in  swine  of  more  than  seventeen  thousand." 

These  facts  prove  that  home  markets,  a  net  work  of  excellent  railroads, 
and  most  flourishing  agricultual  societies  and  journals,  are  as  insufficient 
to  teach  the  true  principles  of  agriculture  in  Massachusetts  as  in  New 
York.     The  practice  of  drawing  on  American  soil  as  an  inexhaustible 
capital  prevails  equally  all  over  the  United  States,  and  it  is  truly  bred  in 
the  bone  and  fiesh  of  the  people.     Wherever  it  is  possible  to  bring  the 
light  of  truthful  statistics  to  bear  on  the  land  under  cultivation,  there  the 
consumption  of  its  virgin  fertility  is  demonstrated.     Of  the  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  million  acres  now  under  cultivation  in  the  United  States, 
four  fifths,  or  one  hundred  millions,  are  damaged  to  the  extent  of  three  dol- 
lars an  acre  per  annum.     By  which  remark  we  mean  that  complete  res- 
titution of  the  elemefits  of  crops  removed,  such  as  potash,  soda,  lime, 
magnesia,  chlorine,  phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acids,  and  ammonia,  can- 
not be  made  short  of  an  expense  of  three  dollars  per  acre.    All  manuring 
of  every  kind  implies  the  necessity  of  making  restitution  to  the  earth 
cultivated  by  man;  but  this  first  and  highest  duty  of  the  cultivator  and 
husbandman  is  now  almost  universally  neglectedl 

.0  Remedies  considered. 

In  what  way  can  the  natural  resources  of  the  soil  be  best  preserved 
from  mjury  and  saved  from  destruction  ?  Of  all  problems  in  agriculture 
the  one  just  stated  is  the  most  important,  and  perhaps  the  most  difficult 
to  solve.  Public  sentiment,  and  the  moral  sense*  of  the  people  every- 
where, assume  the  right  to  extract  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  its  ele- 
ments of  bread,  meat,  wool,  flax,  hemp,  cotton,  and  tobacco,  and  waste 
them  at  home  or  export  them  abroad,  never  to  return.  These  elements 
of  crops,  of  which  a  cubic  foot  of  common  soil  contains  about  one  fiart 
in  a  thousand  in  an  available  form,  are  now  being  extracted  and  wasted 
in  cities  and  elsewhere,  as  fast  as  five  million  laborers  and  five  thousand 
million  dollars  capital  can  well  perform  the  task.  Commerce,  trade,  tha 
mechanic  arts,  and  manufactures,  all  participate  in  the  wealth  drawn 
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fr(»n  the  impoverished  grain,  cotton,  and  tobaco  fields  of  the  United 
States.  Hence  not  one  of  these  great  interests  has  ever  manifested  a  wish 
to  arrest  the  present  practice  of  exhausting  the  natural  fruitfulness  of  th^r 
soil.  Commerce  urges  the  cotton  planter,  the  grain  grower,  and  the  pro- 
ducer of  provisions  to  push  every  laborer  and  every  acre  of  improved 
land  to  their  utmost,  and  furnish  agricultural  staples  to  be  exchanged  for 
foreign  goods.  The  owners  of  railroads,  canals,  steamboats  on  rivers, 
and  shipping  on  the  great  lakes,  as  well  as  on  the  ocean,  look  mainly  to 
the  tillers  of  the  earth  for  freight,  travel,  and  profits;  while  all  manufac- 
turers desiderate  cheap  wool  and  cheap  cotton,  cheap  wheat,  corn,  but- 
ter, meat,  and  lard,  no  matter  whht  damage  is  done  to  the  arable  lands 
of  the  country.  The  great  primary  source  of  the  food  and  clothicg  of 
all  is  regarded  as  unworthy  of  a  moment's  serious  consideration.  At 
what  cost  of  the  elements  of  fertility  three  million  bales  of  cotton  are  an- 
nually made  and  sent  off  the  plantations  which  produce  them,  is  a  ques- 
tion of  fact  about  which  no  statesman  inquires,  and  to  which  public  at- 
tention has  never  been  turned.  In  the  absence  of  statistics  calculated 
to  throw  light  upon  this  subject,  we  are  constrained  to  ask,  in  what  way 
such  an  annual  drain  upon  the  cetton  lands  of  the  South  can  be  supported 
in  all  coming  time  ?  What  answer  does  art  or  science  give  to  this  ques- 
tion ?  The  soil  loses  thousands  of  tons  of  its  most  precious  constituents  of 
crops  every  year,  and  receives  no  equivalent  in  manure,  potash,  soda,  and 
magnesia,  or  in  ammonia  and  phosphoric  acid.  Without  adequate  resti- 
tution the  impoverishment  of  arated  fields  is  inevitable.  But  how  can  full 
restitution  to  all  the  cotton,  tobacco,  corn,  and  wheat  fields  of  the  United 
States  be  made  ? 

It  is  important  to  show  that  individual  farmers  and  agricultural  socie- 
ties can  never  accomplish  this  truly  national  object.  So  long  as  the  in- 
habitants of  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  other  cities, 
choose  to  waste  the  elements  of  fertility  taken  from  the  soil  in  bread- 
stuffs  and  provisions,  and  necessarily  sent  to  cities  for  consumption y 
what  can  the  owners  of  impoverished  land  do  to  prevent  them  ?  Clearly 
the  wheat  grower  of  Michigan  has  no  control  over  the  flour  sent  from 
that  State,  whether  it  be  consumed  in  New  York,  New  England,  or  Old 
England.  The  former  must  export  his  grain  and  provisions,  and  the 
planter  his  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  and  su^r,  whether  his  fields  suffer  ex- 
haustion or  not.  While  American  soil  is  thus  parting  with  millions  of 
tons  annually  of  the  atoms  which  alone  secure  fruitfulness  to  the  earth,, 
from  what  source,  and  by  what  agencies,  is  the  equivalent  of  these  ex- 
ported atoms  to  be  restored  to  the  land  that  is  barren,  because  it  has  lost' 
them?  It  is  not  the  cultivator  that  wastes  the  raw  material  of  cotton, 
wool,  grain,  vegetables,  fruits,  and  provisions.  It  is  commerce,  manu- 
facturers, and  the  community  at  large,  that  place  the  elements  of  crops^ 
beyond  the  reach  of  (he  good  husbandman.  If  the  community,  through 
its  State  and  national  legislatures,  will  do  nothing  to  aid  the  farmer  in 
giving  back  to  the  land  its  own  elements  of  fruitfulness,  restitution  is 
impracticable.  The  same  principle  which  secures  to  every  one  the  quiet 
and  peaceable  possession  of  the  acres  to  which  he  has  a  legal  title,  as  x 
common  right  enjoyed  alike  by  all,  must  be  applied  to  the  enduring  fer- 
tility of  these  acres,  in  which  every  one  that  eats  bread,  or  wears  doth- 
iug,  has  an  inalienable  interest.  The  twenty- five  millions  of  people 
DOW  in  the  United  States  did  not  create,  nor  produce  in  any  way,  the 
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natural  fertility  of  the  land  which  they  are  so  rapidly  exhausting,  as  the 
most  trustworthy  statistics  demonstrate.     It  is  right  and  proper  for  each 
generauon  to  use  all  the  natural  resources  of  the  earth ;  but  for  any  one 
generation  to  destroy  or  seriously  injure  them,  is  a  wrong  of  the  gravest 
character  and  of  inestimable  magnitude.     I-i  twenty-  four  years  froLi  this 
Ume  there  will  be  fifty  millions  of  inhabitjTnts  in  the  present  confeder- 
acy to  be  supported,  no  matter  how  much  we  may  injure  the  soil  by 
taking  every  thing  out  of  it  and  putting  nothing  back.    The  damage 
done  to  the  arable  lands  in  the  present  decade,  from  1850  to  1860,  will 
be  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  greater  than  was  ever  before  inflicted  in  the 
same  length  of  time.     This  result  will  accrue,  because  every  improve- 
ment m  tillage,  husbandry,  farm  implements,  railroads,  river,  lake,  and 
canal  navigation,  furnishes  increased  facilities  for  robbing  the  subsoil  as 
well  as  the  surface  soil  of  its  el^uents  of  crops.    Art  and  genius  alike 
assist  the  cultivator  to  draw  constantly  on  the  subsoil  for  the  raw  mate- 
rial of  cotton,  grain,  grass,  tobacco,  and  roots.     The  certain  and  most 
obvious  effect  of  this  practice  will  be  the  impoverishment  of  the  subsoU 
in  a  few  years.     Deep  ploughing,  and  large  crops  sent  off  the  farm,  mean 
nothing  more  than  deep  sterility  in  the  end.     Such  farming  will  build 
up  cities,  construct  hundreds  of  railroads  and  thousands  of  ships,  and 
erect  numberless  mechanic  shops  and  manufactories;  but  it  will  certainly 
consume  the  natural  fertility  of  a  continent  in  the  operation.     There  is 
but  one  way  now  practicable  in  which  to  escape  such  a  disaster     The 
means  already  in  use  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture,  important  and-valu- 
able  as  they  are,  can  never  overcome  all  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
universal  reform.     The  evil  is  too  deep-seated,  and  the  wrong  imposed 
upon  the  soil  and  posterity  too  hltle  appreciated  by  the  masses,  for  them 
voiuntanly  to  adopt,  as  by  a  miracle,  the  proper  remedy. 

As  a  principle,  founded  in  nature  and  sound  morality,  restitution  is 
the  offspring  of  modern  science.    When  plants  and  animals  grow,  and 
gain  m  weight  and  substance,  not  an  atom  of  new  matter  is  called  into 
existence;  and  when  they  die  and  rot,  not  an  atom  is  lost  or  annihilated, 
fcjome  atoms  are  scarce,  like  those  of  potash,  soda,  chlorine,  magnesia, 
ammonia,  sulphunc  and  phosphoric  acids,  in  ordinary  soils;  others  are 
abundant,  like  those  of  water,  sand,  iron,  and  ^umina.     Every  product  of 
farm  labor  is  either  a  vegetable  or  animal  substance,  and  is  always 
formed  of  the  same  kind  of  atoms.    Thus  no  other  atoms  than  those  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  can  yield  the  watt-r,  so  largely  consumed  by  all 
living  beings;  nor  can  any  other  substance  perform  the  functions  of 
water  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms.     The  same  remarks  apply 
to  carbon,  nitrogen,  and  other  consutuents  of  crops.     The  science  of 
agnculture  consists  mainly  in  the  systematic  study  of  atoms,  and  of  the 
natoral  laws  by  which  they  are  governed,  as  minerals,  and  as  organized 
bodies  endowed  with  vitality.    The  deeply  interesting  but  occult  phe- 
nomena  of  tillage  and  husbandry  cannot  be  successfully  investigated  by 
common  farmers  with  their  present  advantages,  and  therefore  they  need 
insututions  designed  expressly  to  develop  new  truths  in  agriculture,  for 
the  equal  benefit  of  mankind.    The  want  of  such  institutions  is  the  tnie 
reason  why  rural  sciences  are  exotics  in  the  United  States,  and  appear 
mcapable  of  takmg  root  in  American  soil.     In  all  North  America  thei^ 
not  one  agricultural  school;  and  yet  there  are  men  so  hopeful  and  cred- 
ulous  as  to  expect  agncultural  sciences  to  yield  a  rich  harvest  before  \b» 
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fint  seed  is  planted !  All  concede  that  knowledge  is  pwer  in  agncultnre 
•s  well  as  in  other  callings;  but  when  it  is  proposed  to  adopt  measuies 
to  augment  our  knowledge  of  rural  affairs,  by  more  extended  and  crit- 
ical research,  that  all  may  advance  from  things  known  to  things  un- 
known, which  alone  constitutes  progress  in  wisdom  and  power,  we  art 
met  by  constant  a.nd  successful  oppofition.  Wc  repeat  the  same  com- 
mon-place remarks  in  our  agricultural  books  and  papers  a  thousand  times 
every  year,  because  no  legislature  lends  the  least  assistance  to  those  who 
would  gladly  experiment  for  the  advancement  of  agriculture.  Wei^h 
this  great  interest  in  all  its  bearings  on  other  interests,  and  study  its 
intimate  association  with  the  primary  sources  of  fertility  in  land,  and  the 
▼arious  causes  of  infertility,  and  then  say  what  better  remedy  than  the 
increase  of  knowledge  among  the  owners  and  cultivators  of  the  soil  can 
be  suggested.  All  that  the  friends  of  agricultural  education  ask  is,  that 
the  remedy  which  they  propose  have  a  feir  trial  before  it  is  condemned 
and  rejected.  Certainly  tlie  systematic  study  of  all  agricultural  phenom- 
ena  can  do  no  harm,  and  may  be  worth  indefinite  millions  to  the  country, 
by  saving  the  natural  resources  of  our  farming  lands  from  needless 
waste  and  exhaustion. 

It  may  be  asked,  what  assistance  in  behalf  of  agricultural  education 
ought  Congress  to  render?  It  should  establish  an  industrial  university 
near  the  federal  metropolis,  partaking  of  the  character  of  a  normal  school, 
fot  the  thorough  education  of  professors  of  the  applied  sciences,  who  are 
now  needed  in  State  institutions  as  teachers.  Agricultural  and  mechan- 
ical schools  of  a  high  order  would  multiply  rapidly  if  there  existed  th« 
right  sort  of  professors  to  serve  the  public,  by  the  skilful  union  of  men- 
tJU  culture  and  physical  labor.  Science  may  not  do  so  much  for  the  in- 
dustrial interests  as  many  expect;  but  let  the  application  of  science  to 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  have  as  much  of  government  fevor  as 
has  been  extended  for  the  application  of  science  to  naval  and  military 
operations.  We  have  no  agricultural  text-books  for^  the  use  of  schools 
and  private  students;  and  there  is  not  an  agricultural  museum  in  the 
United  States.  About  six  hundred  million  dollars  are  invested  in  live 
stock,  which  is  susceptible  of  easy  and  valuable  improvement.  But 
before  the  science  of  breecyng  horses,  dairy  cows,  beef  cattle,  hogs,  and 
aheep  can  be  generally  known,  fjurmers  must  have  good  text-books  on 
comparative  anatomy,  natural  history,  and  agricultural  physiology;  and 
before  such  text-books  can  be  written  in  this  country,  a  museum,  illus- 
trative of  the  organic  structure  of  all  domesticated  animals,  facilities  for 
anatomical  dissections  and  microscopic  investigations,  and  a  good  agri- 
cultural library,  are  indispensable.  Without  an  educational  institution 
of  a  high  order,  at  which  teachers  and  authors  may  be  qualified  to  dis- 
charge, in  a  creditable  manner,  their  respective  duties,  we  can  never  be- 
gin aright  to  study  either  agriculture  or  the  mechanic  arts.  The  intelli- 
gent farmers  and  mechanics  want  an  industrial  university  to  educate  edu- 
cators, that  all  that  is  valuable  in  science  may  be  united  with  all  that  is 
useful  in  the  industrial  pursuits  of  civilized  man.  t 

Justice  can  never  be  done  to  the  soil  until  all  classes  study,  understand, 
and  obey  the  laws  of  nature,  in  accordance  with  which  they  are  to  bo 
abundantly  fed  and  clothed  at  the  minimum  price  in  all  coming  time. 
Those  that  dwell  in  cities  must  fully  appreciate  the  necessity  of  coUcen- 
(nting  and  deodorizing  all  fecal  matters,  that  they  may  be  sent,  lika 
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fiwto,  a  thousand  miles,  to  recuperate  the  land  from  which  such  mat* 
twrs  were  extracted.  So  soon  as  the  light  of  science  is  let  in  upon  tha 
popular  mind  in  cities,  villages,  and  rural  districts,  all  will  see  that  the 
pestilence  of  towns  is  the  offspring  of  ignorance.  Remove  the  deplora- 
ble ignorance  that  now  darkens  the  human  understanding  in  reference 
to  the  true  sources  of  three- fourths  of  the  diseases  which  aflict  society, 
wid  they  will  be  prevented  by  wise  and  timely  sanitary  regulations. 
Every  acre  of  the  twelve  million  acres  under  cultivation  in  the  State  of 
New  York  really  needs  five  dollars'  worth  of  manure  a  year.  Here  is  a 
demand  for  sixty  million  dollars'  worth  of  commercial  manure  in  a  sin- 
gle State.  Why,  then,  should  the  rotting  of  vegetable  and  animal  sub- 
stances in  the  numerous  cities  and  villages  of  that  commonwealth  be  per- 
mitted to  breed  pestilence  in  athousand  forms  ?  Thirty-odd  persons  died 
m  two  or  three  days  in  Rochester  in  the  summer  of  1852,  from  cholera, 
generated  from  rotting  cabbages  and  codfish  in  the  cellars  of  a  small  block 
of  provision  stores.  Sixty  years  ago,  when  New  York  was  subject  to 
toe  yellow  fever,  Dr.  Samuel  Mitchell  wrote  the  letter  from  which  the 
following  is  an  extract:  [It  should  be  stated  that  Dr.  Mitchell  was 
secretary  of  the  first  agriculmral  society  established  in  New  York  in  1791, 
and  that  he  is  treating  of  the  importance  of  azote  or  "septon  "  (now 
called  nitrogen)  as  a  constituent  of  agricultural  plants.]  "American 
municipalities  had  rather  offer  a  yeariy  sacrifice  of  hundreds  of  citizens 
to  the  demon  of  pestilence  than  make  the  most  easy  and  obvious  of  all 
public  provision  for  washing  away  such  pollution.  I  have  often  thought 
the  sixth  labor  of  a  great  deity  of  antiquity  very  applicable  to  the  consid- 
erable towns  in  the  United  States,  which  may  be  considered  as  so  many 
Augean  stables,  requiring  the  waters  of  a  river  to  be  poured  through  in 
wder  to  cleanse  them." 

Again,  he  says:  "  Neatness  and  elegance  are  thus  found  to  be  as  con- 
ducive to  good  health  as  to  good  husbandry.  On  considering  the  matter 
it  appears  that  the  efiluvia  from  the  neighborhood  of  dirty  cottages  and 
mean  huts,  in  the  country,  are  of  a  like  nature  with  the  pestilential  fumes 
which  insinuate  themselves  into  foul  and  unventilated  tenements  in 
cities;  and  the  reason  is  apparent:  wherefore,  as  penury  is  generally  as- 
sociated with  ignorance  and  nastinees,  and  often  with  indolence,  these 
^sterapers  rage  with  such  tremendous  violence  among  the  poor. 

**  When  I  see  a  former  permit  such  unwholesome  substances  to  collect 
around  his  habitation,  I  cannot  help  reflecting  on  the  danger  which 
awaits  him.  The  manure,  which  ought  to  have  been  carried  away  and 
spread  oyer  his  lots,  serves,  as  it  lies,  but  to  make  his  family  sickly,  to 
disable  his  laborers,  and  lead  him  to  the  dubious  and  expensive  routine 
of  physic;  and  as  in  common  Ufe,  as  well  as  in  logic,  one  blunder  leads 
to  another,  the  want  of  crops,  and  the  consequent  teilure  of  income,  drive 
him  to  mortgages,  judgments,  and  executions— those  fatal  expedients  of 
the  law. 

"  In  like  manner  do  I  lament  the  indiscretion  of  tenants  contending 
m  mir  cities  which  of  them  shall  obtain,  at  a  high  rent  from  the  distant 
landlord,  a  pestilential  stand  for  business  !  With  the  view  of  bettering 
themselves  they  venture,  at  all  hazards,  amidst  the  poisonous  exhala- 
tions of  the  neighborhood.  By  and  by  they  are  visited  with  distempers; 
and  as  they  are  honest  and  sober  citizens,  having  no  uneasy  consciences 
to  reproach  them  for  their  sins,  they  piously  consider  the  inflictttm  at  a 
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monition  from  Heaven  to  try  their  virtue.  Their  sense  of  constancy  and 
firmness  forbids  them  to  fly  from  the  scourge  of  the  Lord ;  and  thus  they 
religiously  stick  to  the  infected  spot !  What  is  the  true  interpretation  of 
such  conduct,  but  that  both  the  fanner  and  the  trader,  obstinately  per- 
tisting  in  the  means  of  self- destruction ,  are  guilty  of  a  sort  of  suicide? 

"It  is  a  fact  long  ago  established,  that  great  cities  are  the  graves  of 
the  human  species.  It  is  a  truth  of  almost  equal  importance,  that  the 
foul  habitations  of  country  people  are  nurseries  of  pestilential  distem- 
pers." 

In  vain  have  medical  men  preached  the  above  doctrines  for  three- 
fourths  of  a  century.  Habits  stronger  than  a  love  of  life  prompt  the 
citizens  of  this  free  land  to  persist  in  desolating  the  earth,  and  accumu- 
late the  elements  of  pollution,  sickness,  and  premature  death  in  all 
American  cities.  To  remedy  the  evil,  something  more  must  be  done 
than  has  ever  yet  been  attempted.  Municipal,  State,  and  national  legis- 
lation must  initiate  the  needful  reforms,  or  no  reforais  will  ever  be  real- 
ized. Three  years  ago,  when  the  writer  took  charge  of  the  agricultural 
department  of  the  Patent  Office,  he  begged  permission  to  expend  two 
hundred  dollars  in  experiments  designed  to  ascertain  the  best  way  to 
deodorize  and  concentrate  night  soil,  that  it  might  be  put  up  in  bags  and 
sent  far  into  the  country  for  agricultural  purposes;  but  not  a  dollar  could 
be  had.  To  expend  $lOO,Ot)0  in  printing,  binding,  and  distributing 
through  the  mails,  a  book  on  agriculture,  and  at  the  same  time  refuse 
two  hundred  dollars  for  the  most  valuable  information  within  our  reach, 
to  put  into  the  book,  seems  like  being  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish. 

The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  has  oflfered  a  premium  of 
a  thousand  pounds  for  the  discovery  of  a  manure  equal  to  guano  in 
strength,  that  can  be  manufactured  and  sold  in  large  quantities,  at  five 
pounds,  or  twenty-five  dollars,  a  ton.  This  liberal  bounty  shows  that 
the  subject  is  yet  in  the  dark  in  England,  and  that  the  science  of  ma- 
nures is  deemed  worthy  of  critical  research  and  study.  If  it  be  so  there, 
how  much  more  so  in  this  country,  where  the  fruits  of  agriculture  are 
iiot  consumed  near  the  fields  that  produce  them,  but  exported  by  mil- 
lions of  tons,  in  cotton,  sugar,  tobacco,  corn,  wheat,  rice,  and  provisions  ? 
Irrespective  of  all  crops,  a  year's  tillage  injures  the  soil  in  the  United 
States,  and  especially  in  the  planting  States,  at  least  twice  as  much  as  it 
does  in  Great  Britain.  When  the  plough,  hoe,  and  cultivator  stir  the 
vegetable  mould  in  cotton  culture  nine  or  ten  months  in  twelve,  the 
mould  is  largely  consumed,  just  as  the  organic  elements  of  a  manure 
heap  are  rapidly  wasted  away  by  the  frequent  turning  and  stirring  of  the 
mass  while  exposed,  as  all  tilled  lands  are,  to  alternate  rains  and  sun- 
shine. Twice  the  quantity  of  rain  falls  in  the  southern  States  in  the 
course  of  a  year  that  falls  in  England,  and  it  falls  in  one-third  the  time. 
It  is  not  so  much  the  atoms  removed  in  crops,  as  those  washed  out  in 
solution,  or  suspended  in  water  as  fine  mud,  that  impoverishes  the 
arated  fields  of  the  planting  States.  Southern  agriculture  is  not  at  all 
understood  out  of  the  States  where  it  is  practised,  nor  is  it  so  closely 
studied  in  those  States  as  it  ought  to  be.  Agricultural  meteorology  and 
engineering  deserve  far  more  attention,  not  only  at  the  South,  l)ut  in 
ererv  part  of  the  country,  than  they  now  receive. 

The  farms  in  the  United  States  contain  over  300,000,000  acres,  on 
erery  square  foot  of  which  there  falls  an  average  of  200  pounds  of  water, 
or  more;  per  annum.    Wisely  husbanded;  this  immense  quantity  of  lain- 
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water  may  render  the  formers  and  gardeners  a  vastly  greater  service  than 
It  now  does.  Skilfiil  engineering  has  yet  to  be  amrfied  to  American 
agriculture,  with  a  view  to  make  the  most  of  steam  power,  water,  fuel, 
earth,  rocks,  air,  sunshine,  and  vegetable  and  animal  vitality.  Never  was 
tliere  opened  up  a  field  so  inviting  and  boundless  for  the  successful  em- 
pioyment  of  capital,  learning,  labor,  talent,  and  genius.  We  have  a 
conunent  for  the  basis  of  agricultural  operations,  embracing  climates, 
and  physiological  and  material  resources,  equal  to  the  wants  of  a  thou- 
sand nulhons  of  prosperous  and  happy  people. 

With  such  unlimited  wealth,  it  is  painful  to  contemplate  the  fact,  that 
we  so  misapply  our  physical  and  intellectual  energies  as  needlessly  to 
mipovensh  the  land  m  every  State  and  Territory  of  the  republic.  Ten- 
nessee  «>nlfns  28  160,000  acres,  of  which,  according  to  the  census  of 
lb60,  only  5,175,173  are  "improved  land."  These  figures  show  that 
Uierc  IS  a  wide  range  for  stock  in  that  State,  outside  of  improvements  as 
weU  as  on  them;  and,  consequently,  that  we  may  expect  to  find  a  larjre 
increase  of  neat  cattle  in  the  Commonwealth  from  1840  to  1850.  So  fo 
however,  is  this  fi-om  being  true,  that,  like  New  York,  Tennessee  is 
u'^^Tj^  Vlf.  exhaustion  of  her  soil  to  keep  fewer  cattle  in  1850  than 
T  ,o-n*?  ^^^•,  ^^  ^^®  *^"®'  P^^'o^  t^^e  State  returned  822,851  head, 
is  Aof  ^^  number  was  reduced  to  760,765.  Decrease  in  ten  years, 
7(©,UoO.  '         ' 

The  people  of  Tennessee  have  been  engaged  fifty  years  in  exporting 
the  few  available  atoms  which  a  bei^eficent  Providence  placed  in  the 
•urfece  of  their  lands,  in  the  shape  of  grain,  tobacco,  live  stock,  and 
provisions.  Probably  not  one  hundred  tons  of  manure  of  any  kind  were 
ever  imported  into  the  State  to  balance  the  account  with  the  soil.  Hence 
Its  constant  deterioration  was  inevitable. 

Kentucky  contains  more  acres  of  improved  land  th'm  any  other  State 
except  New  York,  and  more  than  twice  as  many  as  Tennessee.  It  is  a 
remarkably  fine  grazing  and  corn-growing  State,  having  a  great  deal  of 
?f  olc  ^Tn^'^^T^'T^'''"®  ^^"**-  A^^^«  ""de"-  improvement  in  1860, 
il  '^^'n  QTo  x^o""  m'u'"  ^5^  ^^^^'  24,115.200.  Acres  of  unimproved 
lana,  iu,y7-i,47«.  These  figures  are  interesting,  as  showing  that  more 
toan  nine-teoths  of  the  whole  area  of  Kentucky  are  covered  by  farms 
Ihere  are  embraced  in  improved  and  unimproved  land,  22,340,748  acres 
of  the  24,116,200  in  the  State.  Fertile  as  much  of  the  soil  of  Ken- 
tucky naturally  is,  it  is  unable  to  endure  without  serious  detriment  the 
Amencan  system  of  tillage  and  husbandry.  Instead  of  increasing  their 
neat  stock  with  the  increase  of  acres  subdued  for  pasturage  and  ullage, 
the  number  decreased  from  1840  to  1850,  33,786.  In  1840  it  wa« 
787,096,  and  in  1850,  753,312. 

Horses  and  mules  are  largely  reared  in  KenUicky  for  exportation  to 
the  cotton  and  sugar-growing  States ;  and  one  might  suppose  that,  instead 
of  rearing  neat  cattle,  mules  and  horses  had  taken  their  place.  Such, 
however,  is  not  the  fact.  In  1840  there  were  395,853  horses  and  mules 
*" &?'*u  '  '°  ^^'  381,291.     Decrease  in  ten  years,  14,662. 

While  the  owners  of  the  land  in  Kentucky  are  enriching  all  who  are 
engaged  in  trade,  inland  and  foreign  commerce,  by  unprecedented 
diwights  on  the  soil,  they  forget  that  their  own  children  and  grand- 
•nudren  must  suffer  an  almost  irreparable  injury  by  their  folly. 

An  ittteliigeat  wheat-grower  in  Wisconsin  writes  to  the  agricultnra 
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dtpartment,  that  lands  which  have  been  cultivated  only  twdve  jean  m. 
that  newly- settled  State  now  yield  but  half  the  number  of  bushels  par 
acre  which  was  obtained  at  the  beginning.  Other  farmers  equally  en- 
titled to  our  confidence  corroborate  this  important  information.  £xr 
tensive  corn-growers  in  Ir.diana  say  that  river  bottoms  that  once  produced 
from  sixty  to  eighty  bushels  of  corn  per  acre  now  yield  only  fi-om  thirty 
to  forty.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  census  of  1850  did  not  give 
the  number  of  acres  devoted  to  the  production  of  each  of  the  great  sta- 
ples, as  a  means  of  instructive  coraj^rison  hereafter.  If  there  were  not 
room  in  the  blank  schedules  without  extending  them  too  far,  then  the 
almost  vacant  column  that  contains  the  few  pounds  of  hops  grown  ia 
the  great  cotton- producing  States,  would  have  sufficed  to  set  down  th« 
number  of  acres  planted  in  cotton  in  every  county,  district,  and  parish 
at  the  South.  It  would  have  been  infinitely  better  to  remain  ignorant 
of  the  pounds  of  beeswax  made  in  the  United  States,  if  need  be,  than 
of  the  number  of  acres  cultivated  to  produce  692,141,230  bushels  of 
com. 

These  suggestions  are  made  not  in  a  spirit  of  fault-finding,  but  solely 
with  a  view  to  encourage  State  legislatures  to  do  more  than  they  yet 
have  for  obtaining  reliable  agricultural  statistics.  The  writer  drew  up 
the  bill  and  schedules  for  taking  the  agricultural  part  of  the  census  of 
New  York  in  1845,  and  he  has  labored  many  years  to  persuade  both 
statesmen  and  the  masses  that  something  more  ought  to  be  done  for 
agriculture  than  has  yet  been  attempted  in  this  country.  The  public 
interest  demands  that  reliable  statistics  be  obtained  in  reference  to  wbai 
the  soils  of  the  several  States  really  possess  of  the  indispensable  ele- 
ments of  crops,  which  are  available  for  agricultural  purposes.  If  this 
were  done,  it  would  doubtless  be  found  that  some  lands  have  a  surplus 
and  others  n  deficiency;  and  that  by  removing  the  surplus  elements  of 
fertility  from  exceedingly  deep  and  rich  soils  to  such  as  are  compara- 
tively thin  and  unproductive,  tlie  latter  may  be  greatly  and  permanently 
improved  without  sensible  injury  to  the  former. 

In  the  Report  from  this  department  in  1850,  we  endeavored  to  call  pub- 
lic attention  to  the  advantages  of  a  critical  study  of  soils,  for  it  is  believed 
that  their  positive  resources  have  been  sadly  neglected  and  #ire  not  gen- 
erally understood.  Our  agricultural  statistics  and  practice  are  alike  im- 
perfect and  deceptive,  and  nothing  but  appropriate  legislation  by  Congress 
and  State  legislatures  can  save  the  farming  lands  of  this  continent  from 
being  made  poorer  than  the  poorest  old  field  in  any  State  at  the  present 
time.  Ten  million  laborers  will  soon  be  at  work  under  our  equally  pro- 
gressive and  destructive  policy  in  the  production  of  crops,  whose  ele- 
ments will  be  wasted  in  cities  and  villages.  Before  the  close  of  the 
present  century,  this  country  will  doubtless  contain  one  hundred  mil- 
lion inhabitants;  and  as  we  educate  the  children  who  are  to  bear  rule 
twenty  five  and  perhaps  fifty  years  hence,  so  they  wiU  act  either  to  im- 
prove or  desolate  the  farming  lands  of  the  republic. 

If  agricultural  sciences  are  never  taught  in  the  United  States  and 
never  properly  studied,  how  is  it  possible  for  them  to  be  understood? 
Without  quaUfied  teachers,  without  text  books,  without  agiiculturai 
schools  or  agricultural  statistics  worthy  of  the  name,  and  without  popu- 
lar sympathy,  how  is  a  change  to  be  efiected  for  the  better?  Thirty 
yes]^  ago  we  thought  that  agricultural  education  would  soon  be  popu- 
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»;  BOW  we  believe  that  one  or  two  generations  must  live  and  die 
before  we  shall  fiiiriy  begin  to  investigate  the  true  principles  of  fcrm 
economy.  If  four-fifths  of  the  elements  of  fertility  contained  in  the 
residue  of  the  food  consumed  by  the  twenty-five  millions  of  people  in 
the  United  States  were  restored  to  the  land,  the  gain  to  the  latter  be- 
yond what  It  now  receives  would  be  equal  to  one  hundred  million  dol- 
lars a  year. 

That  the  health  of  all  cities,  and  sound  form  economy,  alike  demand 
such  restitution  of  all  fecal  matters,  is  denied  by  no  one.  But  so  lonir 
as  indefinite  millions  of  acres  of  rich  virgin  lands,  over  which  no  plough 
has  ever  passed,  are  accessible  to  all,  few  will  incur  the  expense  of  rnakinir 
adequate  restitution  to  the  soil  as  a  duty.  Hence  the  science  of  tillaro 
and  husbandry  will  long  be  neglected  on  this  continent,  while  the  inviS- 
Uons  and  advancement  of  rural  arts  will  continue,  and  enrich  the  present 
generation  and  one  or  two  succeding  ones,  by  creating  a  barren  territory 
for  all  that  may-come  after  them. 

Population  in  cities  will  continue  to  increase  twice  as  fast  as  it  does  in 
farming  districts,  simply  because  the  treasures  of  the  land  will  be  trans- 
feired  to  commercial  and  manufacturing  towns,  there  to  be  consumed 
and  wasted.    American  statesmanship  has  adopted  a  system  of  political 
economy  which  renders  full  and  perfect  restitution  to  the  soil  impossi- 
ble so  long  It  shall  prevail.     This  statesmanship,  which  ignores  the  very 
existence  of  agncultural  science,  and  repudiates  all  its  teachings,  costs 
the  country  three  hundred  million  dollars  a  year  by  the  needless  de- 
struction of  Its  agricultural  resources.     All  power  seeks  to  perpetuate 
Itself,  and  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  systematic  study  of 
amculture  will  be  encouraged  during  the  last  half  of  the  present  century. 
If  the  best  informed  men  m  the  country  will  do  nothing  to  foster  agricul- 
Jural  science,  it  is  folly  to  pretend  that  men  less  inlormed  will  do  any 
better  in  that  behalf.     So  long  as  American  statesmen  shall  lack  both  fore- 
sight and  forethought  in  all  that  relates  to  the  planting,  farming,  com- 
mercial, and  manufecturinff  interests  of  the  United  States,  the  soil  on 
which  their  interests  rest  for  their  enduring  support  will  lose  all,  and 
gain  nothing  but  desolation.    If  it  were  possible  to  persuade  State  legis- 
latures to  give  a  true  statistical  account  every  year  of^ the  number  of  acres 
under  tillage,  and  in  meadows  and  pasturage,  and  the  products  of  each, 
additional  evidence  would  be  furnished  corroborating  every  statement 
which  we  have  made  respecting  the  ceaseless  drain  upon  one  hundred 
milhon  acres  in  this  republic. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  J^ITERATURE. 

,  BY    DANIEL   LEE,   M.    D. 

•  * 

There  are  more  agricultural  journals  published  in  the  United  States 
than  in  all  the  world  beside.  This  is  a  pregnant  fact,  and  one  that  prom- 
ises future  achievements  in  rural  literature  which  no  other  nation  is 
likely  to  equal.  In  fifty  years  this  republic  will  contain  one  hundred 
million  inhabitants,  all  speaking  and  writing  a  common  language,  and 
enjoying  all  the  advantages  and  blessings  of  popular  education,  in  an  un- 
precedented degree.  Then,  as  now,  three-fourths  of  the  people  will  be  hap- 
{)ily  engaged  in  agricultural  and  horticultural  pursuits.  VSThat,  then,  is 
ikely  to  be  the  most  prominent,  interesting,  and  commanding  feature  of 
American  Uterature  ?  What  other  department  of  human  knowledge  pre- 
sents so  many  points  of  attraction  to  the  popular  mind  in  all  the  States 
as  the  knowledge  that  relates  to  tillage,  husbandry,  fruit  culture,  rural 
literature,  and  sciences  ?  As  an  intellectual  employment,  the  field  to  be 
cultivated  is  almost  unlimited,  while  the  harvest  that  may  reasonably  be 
expected  far  transcends,  in  dignity  and  importance,  anything  which  the 
world  has  ever  witnessed. 

Hitherto,  educated  men  have  strangely  overlooked  the  wealth  that  lies 
on  the  very  surface  of  American  soil,  in  its  vegetable  and  animal  products. 
Such,  however,  is  the  keenness  and  activity  of  American  intellect,  that 
erery  branch  of  agriculture  and  horticulture  will,  ultimately,  have  its 
text  books,  its  special  schools,  its  professors,  its  museums,  its  science, 
and  its  literature.  This  division  of  labor  is  indispensable  to  advance 
any  department  of  the  most  comprehensive  of  all  professions.  Let  a 
gifted  mind  concentrate  all  its  powers  on  one  object,  and  the  chances  are 
greatly  increased  that  the  end  aimed  at  will  be  attained.  The  climates 
of  the  several  States  and  Territories  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans  are  so  various  that  they  secure  to  agriculture  and  horticulture 
almost  the  widest  possible  diversity  of  employment  and  study.  All  tastes, 
«id  every  grade  of  talent,  may  find  fitting  and  congenial  associations. 
In  this  circumstance,  coupled  with  a  common  and  earnest  effort  to  im- 
prove, may  be  seen  the  elements  of  universal  success. 

Among  the  early  cull ivators  of  agricultural  literature  in  this  country, 
the  name  of  Robert  R.  Livingston,  of  New  York,  long  distinguished  as 
chancellor  of  the  Slate,  deserves  honorable  mention.  Mr.  L.  was  over 
twenty  years  president  of  the  first  State  society  for  the  promotion  of  agri- 
culture in  New  York,  which  was  organized  in  1791,  and  supported  till 
after  the  death  of  the  chancellor  in  1§13.  In  point  of  literary  and  scien- 
tific merit,  the  papers  of  no  other  society  in  the  United  States  connected 
with  agriculture  excel,  if  they  equal,  those  published  by  the  one  over 
which  Mr.  Livmgston  presided  with  so  much  dignity  and  usefulness.  To 
Pennsylvania  is  due  the  honor  of  originating  the  first  agricultural  society 
after  the  Revolution  established  in  this  country.  It  was  founded  in  1786, 
aad  Jud^e  Richard  Peters  was  its  president  and  most  active  promotar 
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!Sh  ^^T;    '"  ^^^'  */»"^il»r  association  was  formed  in  Massachusetts  • 
imd  we  believe,  soon  after,  a  society,  having  the  same  obje^nTew* 
was  called  into  existence  in  Connecticut,     ^e  have  not  the  ^anL^ons 
or  records  of  any  of  the  societies  founded  in  the  last  (Lntun^r  Z 
tune  to  do  them  justice  if  we  had,)  except  that  of  New  York      On 
another  occasion  we  shall  endeavor  to'  bring  before  the  pre^nt  i^niratSS 
of  agncuhural  readers  the  merits  of  the  home  corresi^ndents^nd  aSi^ 
cultural  compeers  of  the  illustrious  Washington.     As^ricuUuristsTe 
great  men  of  the  Revolution  and  the  authorfof  our  pre^nt'nSmr^bla 
constitution  deserve  for  more  consideration  than  they^ave  WtKri- 
ceived .    Although  not  learned  in  the  technicalities  of  modern  scL^cS 
uor  thoroughly  educated  in  literary  attainments,  yet  no  men  of  anv^' 
ever  had  a  clearer  perception  of  the  wants  and  irltirests  o?an  agricK 
people,  or  labored  more  faithfully  to  elevate  the  calling  and  ii^p,^" 
condition  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil,     Washington  and  h^  compaTriom« 
too  far  in  advance  of  the  masses  and  pubIic%pinion  to  be  dffy  appr^r 
ted  as  agricultural  writers;  and  the  public  duty  devolves  on  uTS 
Sk'aTlS''  '?.^""?  ""'  their  many  ex(illences,  that  the  worid  may  Wo^ 
what  they  thought,  and  said,  and  did,  in  behalf  of  American  agricult^ 

appeal  to  the  united  testimony  of  the  founders  of  our  republican  Stu^ 
tions,  and  the  fathers  of  our  first  agricultural  societies^  IfTeTtSl 
men  and  sovereign  people  of  this  day  will  not  regard  the  teachinwlf 
Uie  wise  men  of  the  last  cenmry,  and  of  the  first  qXter  of  tTe  p^f^m 

Robert  Robert  Livingston  was  born  in  1745.      The  family  of  Lrin^l 
ston  13  a  very  ancient  and  respectable  one  in  Scotland,  "  distinguished Z 

.yt  \  iS?^  ""^  ^^^'  ^^"^^y  ^^^'^^  ^«^«  «^"  to  this  countiy  emigrated 
about  190  years  ago.  On  their  first  arrival,  there  were  but^offi  of 
femilies,  an  uncle  and  a  nephew,  from  whom  have  descended  the^er- 
ZrfT'  ^^^^"«  'h«  »^«^«  «f  Livingston  in  the  United  Stat^i  In 
the  first  American  Congress  which  sat  in  Philadelphia,  Robert  R.  Liy^ 
ingston  was  a  member  and  a  distinguished  advocate  of  an  immediate 
declaration  ol  independence.  By  his  education,  talents,  wS,  wd 
pos  uon  in  society,  Mr  L.  gave  to  the  cause  mor^  than  a  common  JSv 

S?i  A!^i   T  ^'"l^y  u^^^^*^^  ^  ^"^  °^  'he  immortal  committee  to  diauXt 
^  declwation  which  separated  the  Thirteen  Colonies  forever  from Te 

rr  ?u  .^J^'  ?"!f ^"/     ^''  Livingston  was  chairman  of  thT^m! 
mitiee  that  draughted  the  first  constimtion  of  the  State  of  NeV  Ywk 

S  t'wnnnl'rf'  '^  ^hich  that  prosperous  Commonwealth  owes  muS 
^Ltiir^  ^"""^^        ^'^^""^  unequalled  wealth,  population,  and 

George  Clinton,  the  first  governor  of  New  York  after  the  Revolution 
T^//?     "^k"'!'?!^''c?^  '^^  agricultural  society  under  consideration 

^veral  valuable  papers  to  Us  ti^nsactions.  John  Jay,  Ogden  Hoffman. 
Phihp  Van  Cortiandt,  SimeoH  De  Witt,  Samuel  Jones,  E^  L'MoW 
m«n'nfTTA^*"  Rensselaer,  and  many  more  of  the  most  tSd 
men  of  the  18ih  century  appear  by  their  names  as  members,  or  in  Se 
act  of  incorpomtion.  They  had  read  Roman  history,  poets,  and  omtTw 
with  care ;  Mid  they  admixed  the  sentiment  of  Cicem,Tnime  synony! 
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mows  with  eloquence  itself,  who  declared  that  "of  all  pursuits,  none  it 
better,  none  more  productive,  none  more  delightful,  none  more  worthy 
a  freeman ,  than  agriculture . '  *    Rome  saw  her  best  days  when  such  prac- 
tical formers  as  Cincinnatus  and  Cato  were  honored  with  the  confidence 
of  the  people,  and  the  farmer  of  Clermont,  on  the  Hudson,  next  to  the 
farmer  of  Mount  Vernon,  on  the  Potomac,  did  most  to  foster  a  taste  for 
rural  literature  and  occupations  in  the  young  republic,  for  which  they 
jeoparded  so  much,  and  labored  so  long,  and  so  successfully.    Chancellor 
Livingston  administered  the  first  oath  to  the  first  President  of  the  United 
^States;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  solemn  ceremony,  he  pronounced, 
"Long  live  George  Washington,"  declaring  as  the  oracle  of  Heaven, 
"  that  Washington  should  forever  live  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.'^ 
Mr.  Livingston  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  use  of  gypsum,  or  plaster 
of  Paris,  as  it  was  then  called,  into  the  United  States.     He  was  a 
liberal  importer  of  Merino  sheep,  improved  Durham  neat  stock,  and  of 
many  valuable  seeds.    When  Mr.  L.  and  his  associates  began  their 
organized  eflforts  in  behalf  of  an  improved  system  of  tillage  and  hus- 
bandry, New  York  was  the  fourth  State  in  the  Union  in  population;  and 
it£  cultivators  were  emigrating  out  of  it  because  the  old  farms  were 
"worn  out."     In  the  twenty  years  that  intervened  between  1790  and 
1810,  when  this  State  society  was  in  active  operation,  her  truly  great 
men,  co-operating  under  a  charter,  made  New  York  the  most  populous 
State  in  the  Confederacy.     Instead  of  losing  by  emigration  out  of  the 
State,  its  formers  were  made  so  prosperous  by  the  diffusion  of  agricultu- 
ral knowledge,  that  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  immigrants  from 
New  England  on  the  east,  and  Pennsylvania  on  the  south,  came  and 
settled  upon  the  soil  of  the  Commonwealth,  whose  statesmen  appreciated 
its  value,  and  labored  to  improve  its  cultivators.    The  same  enlightened 
policy  led  to  the  construction  of  the  Erie  canal — a  work  projected  betore 
the  death  of  Chancellor  Livingston,  although  not  commenced  till  1817. 
If  the  agricultural  history  of  New  York  were  fully  and  properly  written, 
it  would  be  one  of  the  most  instructive  and  usefiil  books  that  could  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  American  people.     It  was  the  former  of  Cler- 
mont who  expended  many  thousands  of  dollars  in  France  and  on  the 
Hudson,  in  experiments,  before  he  and  Fulton  got  a  steamboat  to  ope- 
rate successfully.    This  educated,  scientific  farmer  was  too  deeply  en- 
gaged in  practical  operations  to  write  much  for  the  instruction  of  pos- 
tenty.     In  1796,  he  applied  to  the  legislature  for  exclusive  privileges  in 
the  use  of  steam  on  the  Hudson  river  in  case  he  was  successful  in  the 
construction  of  steamboats.    The  liberal  education  of  farmers  in  this 
country  has  ever  been  attended  with  useful  results ;  and  the  historical 
evidence  of  this  feet  may  rightfully  be  considered  as  a  part  of  our  agri- 
cultural literature. 

After  the  British  had  burnt  the  village  of  Kingston,  the  farmer  of 
Clermont  gave  the  distressed  inhabitants  five  thousand  acres  of  valuable 
but  uncultivated  land,  to  aid  them  in  rebuilding  their  town.  Generous 
feelings  and  noble  sentiments  should  be  cultivated  as  well  as  the  soil. 
it  is  an  exceedingly  short-sighted  policy  that  prevents  the  establishment 
of  agricultural  colleges  and  schools  in  the  United  States.  Sixty  years 
ago  the  secretary  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society  discovered 
the  importance  of  azote  or  ammonia  as  one  of  the  constituent  elements 
of  plants.    Although  the  fact  was  pubUshed  at  tlie  time,  as  a  matter 
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worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  farmers,  and  the  inhabitants  of  cities  and 
wfe ''*'''  *"• '"  ^^';°  J^^^^'^'^^  ^y  '^'^  pestilential  effluvia  ^neralSd 
sLts  vetTe1n?ol^  7''^^"^'  and  otherve^etable  and  aniSS  "ul? 
l^if^  r      u   »"?™aUon  attracted  no  notice  until  Liebig  wrote  . 

Zis^nrith- J""'^  '^"'  ^'°  y^^^  ^^"^^-  One  hunl^^thrsSid 
Ze  b^n  nrinVpffi  speculations  on  the  growth  of  cultivated  pl^S 

of  Dr  M?J?Ln  1  .?  ^^^  i"  ^^-^  *^""^7>  ^^'^«  ^he  more  correct  view" 
of  Ur.  Mitchel,  written  and  pnnted   before  Liebig  was  born   haw  w! 
ceived  no  consideration  whatever.     We  all  neXl  anH  tn^  nfv? 
diate,  the  rural  science  and  literature  I?  ot  "olL'ckirens"^  tom^' 

^ tenors'"  r^n"^  ^Pk  ^"  '^"^"^^"'^  ^he  hasUly-for^ed  o^Ss 
tinn«  il  !l      ?S^PP^^«  ^  l>e  easier  to  adopt  the  notions  of  other  na 
Uons,  whether  right  or  wrong,  than  to  think,  study,  and  reach  the  tnS» 
by  onginal  investigations  of  our  own  ^^ 

thf  foRg  :4Lmem='  "'"'"^  "'  '^-nsacions,  Mr.  Livmgstoa  make. 

(a.  might  be  expected)  extremely  sickly,  and  m  k  wS  TJ^c^en   t^.t^ 

lh~i*k    C  t    P;       *°°^  "P""  "«  •"  ''6  its  physician,  and  orescnbed 
Aree  bushels  of  gypsum,  to  be  taken  the  next  morning  while  ^hed^ 

.^t^"  ^df  had  th, L't'-l!?.""  *^  ^°^'  ''"-h  J^\uhfilly"S,^„': 
!k-    u 'ir  "*^  ^"®  satisfection  of  see  ng  him  rather  more  Lx  fV^m 

thw  half  acre,  notwithstanding  the  uncomLnlCht  oTthe  sum^e?^ 
than  any  acre  m  this  neighborhood  afforded.  ^  summer, 

N.  B.--I  borrowed  this  hint  from  Mr.  William  Cockbu me  whn  h^A 
expenenced  the  beneficial  effects  of  gypsum  on  flL.^  ^         ^ 

fn  Jhil^h''?!"  "'^^^  knowledge  never  impoverishes  the  lender-  there- 
raented  m  feeding  hogs  on  dry  com  and  corn  soaked  in  waJr^Ph^ 

Under  the  heading  "The  manure  of  leached  ashes  "Mr  L-mmm- 

effect  to  exclude  moisture   when  nlantpH    ««/7r         '     ^'^  ***"  ^ 
^rminauon  of  the  seed.    See^^VS  ^t^'edTTreT I^lSS 
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with  either  cold  or  warm  tar;  and  it  should  be  immediately  planted  in 
^h  earth.  To  dry  aeain,  either  before  or  after  planting,  affects  mm- 
riously  the  vitality  of  the  germ.  Tar  protects  the  seed  from  the  attacks 
of  grubs  and  worms,  birds,  squirrels,  and  mice.  ,  j  r_ 

A  well-filled  volume  of  a  thousand  pag3s  might  be  compiled  from  con- 
tributions to  the  agricultural  literature  of  the  United  States  in  the  18ih 
century,  showing  that  the  farmers  of  the  Revolution,  their  fathers  and 
ffrandfathers,  were  in  no  respect  the  inferiors  of  men  of  their  class  m 
iny  other  nation.     Under  date  of  April  28,  1797,  Noah  Webster  gives 
an  interesUng  account  of  his  success  and  experiments  in  growing  poto- 
toes.    To  form  the  mo«t  perfect  tubers,  he  says  that  potato  hills  should 
not  be  less  than  four  feet  apart,  especially  where  the  soil  is  nch  and  the 
tops  or  vines  spread  much.     L'Hommedieu's  description  of  the  Hessian 
flyTshowing  that  two  generations  are  produced  in  a  year,  has  never  been 
essentially  improved,  although  written  over  sixty  years  ago.    The  most 
serious  defect  in  our  present  rural  literature  is  an  excess  of  agncultural 
papers,  and  the  too  voluminous  records  of  the  proceedings  of  State  and 
county  agricultural  societies.     The  popular  taste  is  vitiated  and  cloyed 
by  a  superabundance  of  the  chaff  and  parasitic  fungi  of  science,  while 
the  pure  grain  and  nourishing  bread,  needed  by  all,  are  forcibly  dnven 
out  of  the  market     Quacks  in  agricultural  science  and  literature,  and 
speculators  in   farm  implements,  manures,  neat  stock,  sheep,  swine, 
seeds,  and  fruit  trees,  are  reaping  a  rich  harvest.     Notwithstanding 
these  drawbacks,  agriculture  is  advancing  faster  than  ever  before,  so  fcr 
as  the  production  of  crops,  domestic  animals,  fruits,  and  dames  is  con- 
cerned.    But  we  do  not  hesitate  to  express  our  beUef  that  agncultural 
sciences  are  less  cultivated  now  than  they  were  thirty  years  ago.     The 
popular  mind  is  so  taken  by  the  showy  flash  exhibitions  of  mere  pre- 
tenders, that  scores  of  the  best  men  in  the  country,  whose  attainments, 
properly  directed,  would  qualify  them  to  instruct  the  millions  anght, 
have  ceased  to  labor  for  the  benefit  of  an  un appreciating  public.     The 
friends  of  popular  education,  and  of  the  best  possible  agricultural  books, 
should  discriminate  between  truth  and  error,  selfishness  and  patriotism. 
Agriculture  demands  the  services  of  men  who  are  not  only  learned  in 
the  natural  sciences,  but  skilled  in  the  art  of  teaching  them  to  unedu- 
cated laboring  persons.     In  place  of  a  sound  and  profitable  agncultural 
education,  young  farmers  are  taught  to  grasp  and  attempt  to  comprehend 
the  most  recondite  problems  in  geology,  chemistry,  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal physiology,  at  the  beginning  of  their  professional  studies.     The 
intellect  of  the  masses  is  overtasked  at  the  outset  of  its  labors,  and  it 
soon  becomes  discouraged,  and  ceases  to  niake  an  effort  to  master 
sciences  which  appear  perfectly  incomprehensible. 

Wise  and  valuable  professors  of  the  principles  of  tillage,  farm  economy, 
.  agricultural  engineering  and  physiology,  have  yet  to  be  educated  m  this 
repubUc.  The  truth  of  this  remark  cannot  be  seriously  questioned,  and 
the  only  debatable  point  is  the  length  of  time  we  ought  to  wait  before 
the  principles  of  agriculture  shall  be  publicly  recognised  as  worthy  of 
systematic  study  in  schools  adapted  to  the  teaching  and  learning  oi  the 
same.  Shall  the  owners  and  cultivators  of  American  soil  wait  twenty- 
five,  fifty,  or  one  hundred  years  longer,  before  the  first  agricultural 
tchool  or  college  is  founded  on  this  continent?  This  is  really  the  only- 
literary  agricultural  question  before  the  public  at  this  timcj  and  untU  it 
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is  decided  either  for  or  against  a  systematic  effort  to  increase  our  profes- 
sional knowledge,  advancement  in  rural  sciences,  except  by  accident,  it 
impracticable.  Hence,  in  the  fifty  new  volumes  on  agriculture  yearly 
furnished  by  State  and  county  agricultural  societies,  agricultural  jour- 
nals, Patent  Office  reports,  horticultural  reviews,  and  book  publishers  in 
cities  and  villages, one  searches  in  vain  for  enough  that  is  new  to  fill  six 
hundred  pages  octavo.  Important  original  researches  are  nowhere 
prosecuted,  so  that  the  discovery  of  new  truths  is  neither  expected  nor 
made.  Under  such  a  state  of  things,  how  is  it  possible  to  enrich  our 
rural  literature  by  additions  to  our  present  stock  of  professional  knowl- 
edge? We  may  all  repeat  what  litde  we  really  know  a  million  times 
each,  and  leave  the  sum  total  of  knowledge  just  as  we  found  it  Pro- 
gress implies  an  advancement  from  things  known  to  things  unknown 

an  addition  to  the  aggregate  wisdom  of  the  worid.  Of  the  true  princi- 
ples of  tillage  and  husbandry  the  worid  is  profoundly  ignorant,  and  the 
evils  resulting  from  this  ignorance  are  increasing  in  this  country  faster 
tfian  population  increases.  We  suggest  not  merely  the  manufacture  of 
fewer  works  on  agriculture,  but  the  expenditure  of  more  time  and  money 
to  develop  new  and  useful  facts,  to  be  printed  in  these  works  for  the 
instruction  of  their  readers. 

Among  the  most  valuable  published,  the  eleven  annual  volumes  issued 
by  the  present  I^ew  York  State  Agricultural  Society  deserve  particular 
commendation.  The  first  dates  no  farther  back  than  1841,  and  the  last 
received  is  for  the  year  1851 .  Whatever  is  valuable  in  northern  agricul- 
ture, as  now  practised,  is  plainly,  truthfully,  and  copiously  set  forth  in 
the  transactions  of  this  State  institution,  which  is  as  wisely  as  it  is 
liberally  fostered  by  the  legislature.  The  Society  has  availed  itself  of 
the  scientific  labors  of  Professor  Johnston,  of  England,  who  delivered  a 
course  of  lectures  at  Albany ;  of  Professor  Norton,  of  Yale  College ;  of  Pro- 
fessor  Emmons,  State  geologist  and  agricultural  chemist;  of  Dr.  Salisbury, 
of  Albany,  chemist  to  the  Society;  and  of  hundreds  of  educated  farmers 
in  that  large  and  populous  Commonwealth.  Our  limits  forbid  the 
making  of  extracts  from  any  of  these  eleven  volumes,  a  majority  of 
which  approximate  a  thousand  pages  each.  That  for  1851  contains  the 
elaborate  and  instructive  report  of  B.  P.  Johnson,  esq.,  the  distinguished 
secretary  of  the  Society,  to  the  Governor,  on  the  great  London  Exhibi- 
tion, to  which  Mr.  J.  was  sent  as  the  commissioner  to  represent  the 
State  of  New  York.  His  report  fills  nearly  two  hundred  pages  of  the 
eleventh  volume. 

The  agricultural  societies  of  Massachusetts  have  contributed  largely 
and  creditably  to  the  rural  literature  of  the  United  States.  To  do  jus- 
tice to  these  comparatively  old  and  energetic  associations,  one  needs  to 
devote  the  labor  of  a  year  to  read,  compare,  collate,  and  condense  the 
valuable  matter  contoined  in  many  volumes.  If  all  that  is  most  worthy 
of  study  and  preservation  were  printed  in  one  book,  it  would  deserve  a 
place  in  the  library  of  every  farmer  in  the  country;  and  we  respectfully 
invite  the  attention  of  Boston  publishers  to  the  opportunity  of  getting  out 
one  or  two  volumes  on  the  agricultural  literature  of  Massachusetts,  which 
would  command  an  extensive  sale  out  of  that  State  and  !Sew  England. 
The  wants  of  reading  farmers  in  most  of  the  States  are  now  quite  indif- 
lerenUy  supplied ;  and  agricultural  books  of  real  merit  would  pay  well 
Ibr  their  publication. 
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The  State  societies  of  Ohio',  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin  are  printing 
annual  volumes  of  their  transactions,  which  contain  much  yaluable  in- 
fonnation.  The  spirit  of  improvement  is  fairly  aroused  in  the  West,  and 
Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Iowa  will  soon  be  in  a  condition  to  issue  each  an 
annual  volume.  The  Sonthem  Central  Agricultural  Society  of  Georgia 
has  published  one  volume,  and  a  continuance  of  the  work  is  confidently 
expected.  It  has  long  appeared  to  the  writer  that  an  associated  effort 
should  be  made  by  the  three  hundred  agricultural  societies  in  the  United 
States  to  cultivate  and  improve  the  rural  literature  and  science  of  every 
State  and  Territory,  for  the  honor  of  the  agricultural  profession.  An  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  realize  this  wish  by  the  organization  of  a  United 
States  agricultural  society,  having  for  its  basis  all  State  and  county  institu- 
tions for  the  promotion  of  agriculture.  How  far  this  national  society  will 
fulfil  tlie  intentions  of  its  founders  depends  entirely  on  its  future  manage- 
ment. An  error  has  been  committed  in  putting  the  price  of  its  quarterly 
journal  at  two  dollars  per  annum.  Several  attempts  have  been  made  by 
men  of  capital,  talent,  and  business  capacity  to  establish  agricultural  pe- 
riodicals at  prices  above  a  dollar  a  year,  but  they  have  all  sig;:?ally  failed. 
The  journal  of  the  United  States  society  may  be  supported  by  donations 
from  patriotic  motives,  or  by  aid  from  Congress.  This,  however,  is  to 
destroy  its  independence  of  character  and  influence.  It  should  rely 
not  on  a  few  rich  men  or  government  for  support,  but  on  several  hun- 
dred thousand  working  farmers,  members  of  the  society.  At  two  dol- 
lars per  annum,  not  two  thousand  bona  fide  subscribers  can  ever  be  ob- 
tained and  kept  two  years  in  succession.  A  journal  of  so  limited  a  cir- 
culation will  be  nearly  powerless  for  any  purpose  of  public  utility.  In 
a  nation  that  has  some  millions  of  farmers,  a  work  nas  little  claim  to 
popular  favor  or  nationality  which  costs  twice  as  much  as  a  majority  feel 
able  to  pay,  or  one  in  a  hundred  is  willing  to  pay,  for  it.  Reading  far- 
mers have  many  local  journals,  State  and  county  societies  to  support; 
and,  therefore,  the  number  that  will  permanently  give  two  dollars  a  year 
for  a  national  work  is  comparatively  small.  By  attempting  too  much, 
we  of^en  fail  to  accomplish  the  good  which  is  clearly  within  our  means 
and  reach. 
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AMERICAN  POMOLOGY. 

At  the  second  session  of  the  American  Pomological  Society,  held  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  in  September,  1852,  several  valuable  papers  were 
read,  being  reports  of  committees  from  different  States;  so  much  of  which 
as  our  limits  will  pennit  are  copied,  that  the  useful  information  therein 
contained  may  have  a  much  wider  circulation. 

The  communication  of  Mr.  H.  F.  French,  of  Exeter,  New  Hampshire, 
on  the  same  subject,  written  for  this  Report  to  Congress,  is  given  as  an 
introduction,  and  indicates  many  of  the  advantages  to  accrue  from  the 
extension  of  fruit  culture  in  the  United  States, 


NOTES  UPON  FRUIT  GROWING  IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

He  would  have  been  a  bold  man  who,  even  ten  years  ago,  had  proph- 
esied that  fruit  would  one  day  become  a  principal  source  of  wealth  to 
any  part  of  New  Hampshire,  as  bold  as  he  who,  but  a  few  months  since, 
ventured  to  announce  that  caloric  would  ere  long  supersede  steam  as  a 
motive  power.  Both  these  strange  events,  however,  seem  abready  near 
their  consummation. 

In  the  present  year,  1852-'53,  it  is  a  fact  beyond  controversy,  that 
many  towns  in  the  county  of  Rockingham  have  received  more  money  in 
exchange  for  their  surplus  product  of  apples  than  for  any  other  article 
raised  upon  their  farms. 

The  Jact  that  this  is  the  most  profitable  crop  which  can  be  cultivated 
among  us,  is  well  understood,  and  the  only  apprehension  is,  that  the 
supply  may  exceed  the  demand.  It  is  a  fair  estimate  in  this  part  of  the 
State,  that  ten  barrels  of  winter  apples  will  generally  sell  for  as  much 
money  as  a  ton  of  the  best  hay.  Hay  has  been  considered,  for  many 
years,  the  most  profitable  crop  that  can  be  raised  for  sale  in  this  section 
of  the  State,  and  it  has  borne  a  price,  for  the  ten  past  years,  not  upon 
the  average  above  ten  dollars  f)er  ton. 

Mr.  Robert  F.  Williams  gathered  from  an  orchard  of  one  acre  only, 
the  present  year,  from  grafts  set  in  the  year  1849,  in  very  old  and  de- 
cayed trees,  two  hundred  barrels  of  first  rate  Baldwin  apples.  This  state- 
ment is  more  valuable  as  showing  how  readily  old  trees  maybe  changed 
from  producing  worthless  fruit  to  the  production  of  that  which  is  of  the 
best  quality,  than  as  giving  evidence  of  a  remarkable  product. 

To  show  how  lon^  a  time  is  required  to  bring  trees  from  the  nursery 
into  bearing,  I  will  give  another  statement,  which  is  about  a  fair  example 
©f  the  success  of  good  cultivation  among  us. 

John  A.  Lowe,  esq.,  of  Exeter,  set  sixty  trees  about  three  years  from 
•ihe  bud  in  his  orchard  in  the  spring  of  1843,  and  forty  more  in  the  &ll 
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of  the  same  year.  They  bore  a  few  apples  in  1847  and  184S.  In  1850^ 
he  gathered  six  barrels;  in  1851,  twenty-one  barrels;  and  in  1862,  fifty 
barrels  of  fruit  of  the  best  quality. 

A  writer  in  the  New  England  Farmer  states  that  he  knows  "  an  orchard 
of  forty  Baldwin  apple  trees  that  yielded  more  than  three  hundred  barrels 
of  fruit  ol  the  best  quality  the  past  season,  an^l  about  the  same  quantity 
in  the  season  of  1850." 

He  says,  further,  "  the  ground  about  these  trees  has  been  kept  in  a 
perfectly  pulverized  state  for  half  a  dozen  years  or  more,  and  manured  like 
a  garden."  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  Baldwin  usu- 
ally produces  only  every  other  year. 

It  would  be  a  fair  estimate  that  fifty  trees,  which  would  stand  upon  an 
acre  at  the  distance  of  about  thirty  feet  apart,  would  produce  an  average 
annual  crop  of  sixty  barrels  of  apples,  worth  at  least  sixty  dollars.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  a  single  tree  bear  ten  barrels  of  fine  apples,  and  instances 
have  occurred  where  sixteen  barrels  have  been  gathered  at  once  from  a 
single  tree.  At  the  lowest  rate  of  product  that  any  man  in  his  senses, 
who  has  ever  proj)erly  cultivated  an  orchard  in  this  county,  would  esti- 
mate as  a  common  crop,  an  apple  orchard  will  give  four  times  as  much 
profit  as  the  same  quantity  of  land  in  grass  for  hay,  with  less  cost  of  cul- 
tiration. 

With  these  remarks,  as  to  the  profit  of  the  apple  crop,  I  will  proceed 
to  other  considerations.  By  way  of  apology  to  those  who  have  given 
attentirn  to  this  subject,  and  who  will  find  nothing  new  in  my  suggestions, 
it  may  be  proper  to  state  that,  abundant  as  fruit  is  in  some  parts  of  our 
State,  in  other  parts  no  attention  has  been  given  to  its  cultivation.  In- 
deed, apples  are  carried  every  year  from  Boston  market  fifty  and  even  a 
hundred  miles  into  New  Hampshire,  and  sold  at  double  the  price  of  their 
first  sale  by  the  producer,  because  the  demand  can  be  met  at  no  cheaper 
rate.  In  the  greater  part  of  the  State,  indeed,  I  suppose  there  is  nothing 
like  a  supply  adequate  to  the  home  consumption. 

In  the  Patent  Office  Report  for  1849,  in  an  article  on  this  subject,  I  gave 
some  directions  for  planting  and  cultivating  orchards.  I  shall  pass  over 
that  topic  at  this  time,  with  the  remark,  that  the  same  manuring  and 
working  of  the  land  which  is  bestowed  usually  in  this  State  upon  the 
cultivation  of  the  corn  crop  is  sufficient  for  an  apple  orchard.  Indeed, 
my  own  practice  has  been  to  plant  my  orchards  with  corn  and  potatoes 
as  if  no  trees  were  there,  until  the  apple  trees  shade  the  land  so  that 
nothing  else  will  grow,  and  then  to  plough  and  harrow  the  land  once  a 
vear,  applying  abou'  ten  loads  of  compost  to  the  acre,  and  letting  the 
land  lie  fallow.  No  orchard  kept  in  grass  will  flourish;  and  it  is  said, on 
good  authority,  that  small  grain,  especially  nje,  has  an  extremely  injuri- 
ous effect  upon  fruit  trees  when  raised  among  them. 


VARIETIES  OF  APPLES  FOR  THIS  LOCALITY. 

For  reasons  which  are  not  easily  understood,  the  apple  seems  ex- 
tremely sensitive  to  changes  of  climate.  A  variety  which  thrives  well 
in  New  England,  often  fails  in  New  York;  while  the  favorite  apple  of 
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New  York,' the  Newtown  Pippin,  cannot  be  raised  io  our  part  of  New 
Hampehire. 

A  different  list  is  therefore  necessary  for  each  locality,  to  be  determined 
upon  by  careful  observation  of  the  actual  success  or  fiulure  of  eack 
variety. 

In  planting  an  orchard,  regard  should  first  be  had  to  home  consump- 
tion, so  that  the  best  variety  of  each  season  may  be  produced,  and  not 
a  profusion  followed  by  a  famine. 

I  have,  with  some  care,  premred  a  list  of  apples  which  have  been 
proved  in  this  county  to  be  good  bearers  and  of  good  quality,  and  which 
will  probably,  with  such  additions  as  every  man  will  make,  of  two  or 
three  varieties  from  the  old  homestead,  which  taste  better  to  himself  than 
to  any  body  else,  be  found  a  sufficient  variety  for  all  useful  purposes. 
Except  to  the  mere  amateur,  a  great  variety  is  a  source  of  great  trouble 
and  little  profit.  Such  an  assortment  as  will  supply  the  dessert  and  the 
kitchen  through  the  whole  year  with  the  best  varieties,  both  sweet  and 
sour,  and  which  comprises  the  best  that  can  be  profitably  grown  in  this 
portion  of  the  country,  I  have  endeavored  to  include  in  my  list. 

For  the  market,  unless  for  a  mere  market  man,  who  sells  daily,  the 
less  kinds  of  applfes  one  raises,  the  more  profitable.  A  single  bushel  of 
the  best  fruit  will  scarcely  pay  the  trouble  of  selling,  especially  if  it  be 
not  of  a  well-known  variety;  while  a  hundred  bushels  of  Baldwins  or 
Boxbury  Russets  will  entice  a  fruit-dealer  from  Boston  the  whole  length 
of  our  State,  fot  the  privilege  of  buying  them  in  the  cellar  of  the  producer. 

1  have  placed  agamst  each  name  the  season  at  which  the  fruit  may 
be  considered  fit  for  use  in  this  locality.  The  same  fruit  is  eariier  as 
raised  further  south. 

1.  Sweet  Bough August. 

2.  Williams August. 

3.  Porter September  and  October. 

4.  Gravenstein October. 

5.  Minister ..Octbber  to  January. 

6.  (y'alef  Sweet October  to  January. 

7.  Hubbardslon  Nonsuch November  to  January. 

8.  Rhode  Island  Greening November  to  February. 

9.  Baldwin November  to  March. 

10.  Boxbury  Russet December  to  July. 

11.  Green  Sweet December  to  July. 

12.  Red  Russet December  to  July. 

i  For  orchard  culture  for  the  market,  the  last  seven  upon  the  above 
li^t,  having  been  long  tested  in  this  part  of  the  State,  are  recommended 
with  confidence. 

The  Calef  Sweeting  originated  at  Kingston,  New  Hampshire,  on  the 
farm  of  a  clergyman  whose  name  it  bears.  It  is  well  known  in  this 
region,  and  has  found  a  ready  market  wherever  offered.  It  is  of  about 
the  size  and  form  of  the  Baldwin,  of  a  whitish-yellow  color,  a  great 
bearer,  and  the  very  best  baking  apple  known  to  me.  Were  not  the 
character  of  this  fruit  established  by  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  best 
judges  of  fruit  in  the  country,  I  should  not  dare  to  place  it,  all  unknown 
to  nime  as  it  is,  upon  my  list. 

The  Hubbardston  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  apple  that  grows,  and 
ia  this  instance  ^<  outward  beauty  is  an  index  of  inward  good."    Being 
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an  early  winter  apple,  it  comes  into  the  market  in  competition  with 
the  fruit  from  New  Nork  and  New  Jersey,  and  can  therefore  nerer 
War  the  highest  price. 

Of  the  Rhode  Island  Greening,  the  same  remark  may  be  made;  as 
its  name  indicates,  its  /tome  is  a  little  south  of  us.  It  is  one  of  the 
principal  naiket  apples  of  Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York. 

The  Baldwin  stands  decidedly  at  the  head  of  ma\ket  apples,  thus  far, 
in  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts;  indeed,  I  think  one-half,  at  least, 
of  all  the  fruit  sold  from  Rockingham  county  is  of  this  variety.  It  is  a 
fine  grower,  an  enormous  bearer,  principally  in  the  even  year,  and  it  is 
in  eating  from  November  to  March,  and  even  to  May.  In  the  northern 
part  of  this  State,  and  in  Maine,  it  is  said  that  the  young  trees  are  liable 
to  be  winter-killed.  The  Baldwin  is  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  and 
seems  impatient  of  removal  far  from  its  home.  At  the  West  it  is  affected 
with  bitter  rot.     Further  south  it  becomes  an  autumn  apple. 

The  Roxbury  Russet  is  an  old,  well-known  variety.  It  requires  good 
soil  and  high  cultivation.  Properly  secured,  it  keeps  until  July,  as  it 
has  as  yet  no  competitor,  at  the  end  of  the  season,  in  Boston  market. 
The  Red  Russet,  it  is  thought,  may  eventually  supersede  it. 

The  Green  Sweet  is  not  named  by  Downing  or  Cole.  Thomas  speaks 
of  it  in  favorable  terras,  and  it  has  been  long  cultivated  here.  I  find  it 
recendy  coming  into  favor  among  judicious  cultivators,  who  are  produ- 
cing it  largely  for  the  market.  I-t  is  a  great  bearer,  hardy,  and  keeps  till 
June.  For  baking,  in  the  spring  months,  it  is  very  valuable.  For  feed- 
ing stock,  I  think  it  will  prove  the  best  variety  known. 

The  Red  Russet  originated  in  Hampton  Falls,  and  appears  to  be  allied 
both  to  the  Baldwin  and  Roxbury  Russet,  partaking  of  the  good  quali- 
ties of  each.  It  grows  well  and  bears  as  bountiftdly  as  the  Baldwin, 
and  keeps  two  or  three  months  later.  It  has  been  raised  long  enough 
to  be  thoroughly  tested  in  the  neighborhood  of  its  birthplace,  and  is 
thought  by  many  of  the ''  knowing  ones"  to  be  the  most  profitable  of  all  for 
cultivation  for  the  market. 

Of  the  Northern  Spy,  which  I  have  omitted  in  my  list,  because  it  has 
not  been  sufficiently  tested  in  this  region,  I  may  say  that  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  larger,  handsomer,  better  flavored,  and  later  keeping  variety  than 
the  Baldwin.  Large  numbers  of  young  trees  of  that  sort  are  growing 
about  us,  and  seem  thrifty  and  hardy,  and  fine  specimens  of  the  fruit 
have  been  produced  upon  them.  Whether  it  will  prove  a  good  bearer, 
remains  yet  to  be  decided.  If  it  should  produce  fair  fruit  abundantly,  it 
would  take  the  lead  in  our  orchards  at  once.  1  regard  this  as  the  only 
New  York  variety  which  can  compete  with  northern  fruit  in  our  own 
maiket. 

Apples  for  Stock. — No  accurate  experiments  have  been  tried  by  which 
the  value  of  apples  for  cattle  and  swine  has  been  ascertained.  This, 
like  so  many  other  important  agricultural  questions,  has  been  left  to  be 
guessed  out  by  Yankee  shrewdness. 

Most  observing  men  believe  now  that  apples  of  all  kinds  are  valuable 
for  milch  cows  and  swine.  The  general  impression  is  that  siocet  applet 
are,  for  such  purposes,  more  valuable  than  sour,  although  an  analysis, 
I  believe,  shows  little  difference  in  their  constituent  elements.  The 
opinion  has  been  confidently  expressed  by  intelligent  farmers,  that  sweet 
mpples  are  of  more  value  for  stock  than  the  same  quantity  of  potatoes 
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My  own  opinion  is  that  they  are  worth  raising  for  this  purpose,  bat  that 
many  years  wiQ  elapee  before  good  grafted  winter  tmii  wdl  be  so  cheap 
as  to  be  thus  disposed  of.  ^ 

<a  '^^r^^  ^^^'  is,  of  all  others,  the  apple  to  be  cultivated  for  stock, 
ouch  food  is  not  required  till  winter,  and  this  variety  will  last  till  the 
Mth  of  May,  which  ia pasturing  time,  in  this  State. 

iSupply  and  demand.— Gresit  fears  are  expressed  by  many  well  mean- 
ing people,  that  no  market  can  be  found  for  the  apples  which  will  be  pro- 
duced upon  the  great  numbers  of  trees  recently  planted  in  New  Eng- 
land. 1  he  plentiful  crop  of  the  present  year  has  seriously  alarmed  some, 
wno  seem  not  to  consider  how  small  a  portion  of  the  worid  they  them- 
selves  inhabit.  In  fact,  however,  the  /lome  market  is  not  yet  half  sup- 
plied.  Every  family  should,  and  will  in  future  years,  consume  at  least 
twice  as  many  barrels  of  grafted  apples  as  ofjlour,  and  they  who  fear  an 
over-supply  may  as  well  commence  their  lamentations  over  the  im- 
mense  crops  o(  wheat  of  our  western  States.  New  Hampshire  does  not 
yet  produce  half  so  many  apples  as  would  supply  the  inhabitants  of  the 
State  as  abundantly  as  the  people  of  this  county  consider  necessary  to 
their  comfortable  subsistence. 

As  to  the  foreign  market,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  produc- 
tion  of  fine  fruit  of  this  sort  is  limited  to  a  small  portion  of  the  earth, 
and  probably  no  portion  of  it  is  better  adapted  to  the  culture  of  the  best 
late  keeptJig  varieties  than  New  Hampshire. 

No  late-keeping  apples  can  be  produced  in  warm  latitudes.  The  ap- 
ples of  England  are  inferior  to  ours  in  size  and  flavor  and  keeping 
qualities.  Those  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  which  fill  the  markets 
early  m  the  season,  with  the  exception  of  the  Northern  Spy,  are  mostly 
gone  by  February,  when  the  Baldwin  of  fie^tr  Hampshire  is  in  its 
best  condition,  and  entirely  disappear  while  our  late  varieties  are  perfecUy 
sound.  Most  of  the  South  and  California  are  buyers,  and  not  pro- 
ducers. By  steam  navigation,  we  may  carry  our  fi-uit,  in  a  few  days,  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  the  fact  that  ice  and  the  best  apples  are  pro- 
duced  in  convenient  proximity  for  shipping  together,  and  agree  remark- 
ably well  in  a  voyage  at  sea,  gives  additional  advantages  to  ^Sew  Eng- 
land enterprise  in  this  direction. 

Ships  freighted  with  ice  and  apples  have  already  left  our  ports  for 
Egypt  and  for  China,  as  well  as  for  many  nearer  markets. 

The  late-keeping  quality  of  our  apples  is  the  circumstance  which  must 
always  give  the  North  an  advantage  over  <'  the  rest  of  mankind,"  and 
this  has  been  an  important  consideration  in  preparing  the  foregoing  list. 

The  nrices  at  which  apples  shipped  from  this  country  have  been  sold 
m  England  would  afford  an  enormous  profit  to  the  producers  here. 
Seven,  eight,  and  even  twelve  dollars  per  barrel,  have  been  common 
rates  of  sales  at  auction. 

So  recent  has  been  the  production  of  any  surplus  crop,  and  so  recent, 
too,  the  use  of  steam  conveyance,  either  by  railroad  or  navigation,  that 
markets  have  not  been  sought,  and  no  regular  foreign  trade  in  this  fiiiit 
has  been  established.  The  surplus  of  our  crop  has  been  bought  up  by 
speculators,  at  their  own  prices,  and  the  producers  have  not  received  a 
feir  share  of  the  profits. 

Soon,  a  regular  trade  will  be  opened,  and  many  years  must  elapse  be- 
fore  any  product  of  our  soil  can  yield  so  Uberal  a  return  for  labor  and 
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ci^tal  as  OUT  crop  of  apples.  Even  at  the  low  price  of  one  dollar 
per  barrel,  which  is  the  lowest  yet  reached  among  us,  the  culture  of  this 
fruit  pays  twice  at  least  the  profit  of  any  other  of  our  crops. 

Pears. — So  far  as  has  been  observed,  the  soil  and  climate  of  New 
Hampshire  seem  as  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  pear  as  the  apple. 

'Dwarf  trees,  worked  upon  quince,  have  been  planted  in  large  num- 
bers about  us,  and  as  fine  specimens  of  fruit  from  them  have  been  ex- 
hibited at  our  State  fair  as  have  ever  been  produced  anywhere.  The 
dwarfs  are  preferred  to  standards  for  garden  culture,  because  they  oc- 
cupy but  little  space.  Besides,  they  come  into  bearing  much  sooner 
than  the  standards,  usually  in  two  or  three  years  from  transplanting, 
and  some  have  borne  perfect  fruit  the  same  year  they  were  imported 
fipom  France! 

Pears  upon  the  quince  require  high  cultivation,  because  the  quince 
root  must  always  remain  small  and  cannot  wander  far  for  nourishment. 
The  farmers  of  New  Hampshire  are  by  no  means  accustomed  to  the 
thorough  cultivation  which  dwarf  pwars  require,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
thai  an  orchard  of  them,  managed  as  even  the  best  of  our  apple  orchards 
are,  would  be  worthless.  Indeed,  pears  of  all  kinds,  standards  as  well 
as  dwarfs,  require  a  deeper  and  richer  soil,  and  more  carefiil  cultivation, 
than  the  apple. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  who  are  not  *' posted  up^*  in  this  matter, 
I  will  give  a  list  of  twelve  varieties,  which  will  be  found  as  good  as  any 
others  which  have  been  tested  for  our  State. 

Pears  on  Quince  Stocks, 

Names.  1  ime  of  ripening.  « 

1 .  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey September  and  October. 

2.  Urbaniste October  to  November. 

3.  Duchesse  d'Angouleme November. 

4.  Vicar  of  Wiukfield Nov'r  and  December. 

6.  Beurre  Diel Nov'r  and  December, 

6.  Glout  Morceau December  and  January. 

Pears  on  Pear  Roots. 
Name«.  Time  of  ripening. 

1 .  Rosteizer August  and  September. 

2.  Bartlett September. 

3.  Flemish  Beauty September  and  October. 

4.  Seckel October  and  November. 

6.  Dix November. 

6.  Beurre  d'Aremberg December  and  January. 

I  regret  that  the  old  St.  Michael  (White  Doyenne)  cannot  be  recom- 
mended. It  is  the  very  best  of  all  pears,  but  for  many  years  has  failed 
in  the  eastern  part  of  our  State.  The  Flemish  Beauty  succeeds  both  on 
the  quince  and  as  a  standard  in  this  State  as  well  as  in  Maine.  Pears 
of  this  variety  were  produced  in  Exeter  last  autumn  which  weighed 
iburteen  cunces  each,  and  were  of  fine  flavor. 

Plums. — Plums  are  succeeding  as  well  in  New  Hampshire  as  in  ady 
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part  of  New  England.  The  curculiOf  its  greatest  enemy,  has  not  for  th« 
past  two  years  monopolized,  as  usual,  this  delicious  fruit,  and  in  manj 
aections  of  the  State  plums  have  been  abundant.  It  is  said  that  as  fu 
Horth  as  Lancaster  the  curculio  is  not  known;  but  I  fear  he  is  there,  not- 
withstanding. I  give  below  the  names  of  six  varieties,  which  wUl  b« 
found  of  good  quality,  and  adapted  to  our  State: 

1.  Washington. 

2.  Jefferson. 

3.  Prince's  Imperial  Gage. 

4.  Royal  Hotive. 

5.  Lombard. 

6.  Green  Gage. 

The  McLaughlin,  a  new  variety,  from  Maine,  is  there  recommended 
«s  superior  to  any  other,  but  it  has  not  yet  fruited  here. 

Peaches. — Peaches  have  been  cultivated  to  considerable  extent  near 
the  coast,  and  some  flourishing  trees  are  seen  far  in  the  interior.  They 
suffer  fix)m  the  effects  of  winter,  especially  upon  low  and  sandy  land. 

Cherries  may  be  raised  in  abundance  in  the  eastern  part  of  our  State. 
Care,  however,  should  be  taken  to  procure  trees  raised  in  the  State,  as 
those  brought  from  New  York  have,  for  several  years  past,  generally 
failed.  Strawberries,  raspberries,  and  currants  are  also  raised  here  in 
perfection.  We  have  native  grapes  of  tolerable  flavor,  but  we  are  too 
nir  north  for  the  cultivation  of  the  Isabella  and  Catawba,  except  in  shel- 
tered positions 

Upon  the  whole,  the  tendency  of  our  recent  agricultural  exhibitions 
is  to  show  that  New  Hampshire  has  a  fair  proportion  of  the  most  valua- 
ble fruits  of  the  earth,  and  to  satisfy  us  that,  however  good  a  State  it 
may  be  "to  emigrate  from,"  it  is  a  Aomc,  too,  to  which  we  may  gladly 
return  from  our  wanderings. 

Winter- kiUing  of  Fruit  JVees  and  Fruit  Buds. — Throughout  New 
England,  if  not  everywhere,  we  hear  much  complaint  every  spring 
that  ihiit  trees  are  winter-killed.  Again,  we  find  that  in  some  u)cal- 
ities  the  peach  trees  have  all  their  fruit  buds  destroyed,  while  the 
wood  is  not  affected,  but  grows  vigorously.  The  peach  is  more 
liable  to  injury  of  this  kind  in  New  Hampshire  than  any  other  fruit; 
occasionally  the  apple  suffers  injury,  not  only  of  its  fiiiit  buds,  but 
of  the  wood  also,  and  sometimes  the  tree  is  entirely  destroyed.  Of 
one  hundred  and  sixty  young  apple  trees  which  had  been  set  in  my 
erchard,  from  one  to  six  years,  about  thirty  were  severely  injured  by  the 
winter  of  186l-'62,  and  many  more  somewhat  affected.  The  first  symp- 
toms were  observed  early  in  April,  when,  in  cutting  off  small  branches 
near  the  trunk  of  the  trees,  I  noticed  a  circle  of  yellowish  wood  imme- 
diately under  the  bark.  The  ends  of  the  limbs  and  the  outside  of  the 
hark,  and  even  the  buds,  at«that  time  appeared  perfectly  healthy.  As 
the  season  advanced  upon  most  of  the  trees,  the  buds  opened,  but  some 
of  them  did  not  start  at  all.  The  bark  on  a  few  of  them  blistered  and 
came  off  about  the  trunk.  Such  trees  died  to  the  ground;  others  put 
forth  leaves  on  part  of  the  branches,  and  some  at  the  ends  of  the  limbs, 
with  the  rest  of  the  tree  bare.  The  foliage  upon  manv  through  the 
sununer  was  very  meagre,  except  upon  the  newly-foimea  twigs,  where 
it  was  luxuriant. 
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Three  trees,  which  had  been  gfrowing  about  four  years,  and  which  I 
had  regrafled  in  the  previous  spring,  (Tied  utteriy,  except  the  root,  al- 
though the  scions  had  grown  finely  and  remained  plump  and  full  of 
sap  until  the  bodies  had  turned  black  under  the  bark.  I  cut  off  several 
at  the  ^und  and  grafted  them,  and  the  new  scions  grew  vigorously, 
indicatmg  that  the  loots  were  still  sound. 

In  the  autumn,  one  of  those  which  had  put  forth  a  scanty  foliage, 
though  making  a  fair  growth,  was  accidentally  broken  off.  Upon  ex- 
amination, I  found  that  ^11  the  wood  wa»  discolored,  except  a  ring  of 
the  alburnum,  next  the  bark,  which  appeared  healthy.  Upon  cutting 
into  others,  I  observed  a  similar  appearance,  as  if  nature  had  made  an 
effort  to  cover  with  a  living  stratum  of  wood  that  organization  which 
had  been  so  disturbed  as  to  obstruct  its  proper  offices.  Having  occasion 
in  May,  1852,  to  travel  over  the  westerly  part  of  the  State,  I  carefully 
observed  the  condition  of  the  fruit  trees  wherever  I  went.  The  results 
of  my  observations  were  uniform.  More  injury  had  happened  to  the 
apple  trees  that  winter  than  for  many  previous  years.  To  low  and 
sandy  land,  subject  to  early  autumn  frosts,  and  to  highly  cultivated  trees j 
the  injury  was  almost  exclusively  limited.  My  own  trees  stand  upon  a 
sandy  plain,  and  were  growing  very  rapidly,  and  I  found  scarcely  an 
instance  of  an  apple  tree  upon  hilly  land  affected  in  the  least. 

The  same  remark  may  be  made  of  the  peach  buds.  My  own,  near 
my  apple  trees,  and  on  similar  soil,  had  set  full  of  blossom  buds,  but 
not  a  single  peach  was  produced,  although  the  trees  were  not  much  in- 
jured. 

Mr.  Downing's  theory  has  been,  that  whenever  the  thermometer  sunk 
129  below  zero,  the  fruit  buds  of  the  peach  were  always  destroyed  by 
the  mere  intensity  of  the  cold.  But  this  theory  was  not  correct  as  ap- 
plied to  New  Hampshire.  The  thermometer  in  all  parts  of  this  State 
fell  to  18°  below  zero  last  winter,  and  yet  peaches  were  abundant.  I 
myself  saw  trees  loaded  with  peaches,  at  Derry,  within  twenty  feet  of 
the  spot  where  the  thermometer  had  indicated  18°  below  zero  the  pre- 
vious winter.  Mr.  Downing  himself,  in  one  of  the  last  numbers  of  the 
invaluable  publication  which  he  prepared,  admitted  that  his  theory  was 
not  supported  by  his  more  recent  observations.  What  then  produces  the 
injury?  It  cannot  be  the  mere  intensity  of  the  cold  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, because,  if  it  were,  all  trees  of  the  same  kind  would  perish 
at  a  given  extreme  of  cold.  The  tree  on  the  plain  would  not  be  taken, 
and  the  tree  on  the  hill  be  left.  The  same  tree  would  not  pass  un- 
scathed through  extreme  cold  of  one  winter,  and  peiish  the  next  at  a 
higher  temperature.  We  must  look  for  the  solution  of  our  problem  in 
some  peculiar  accidental  condition  of  the  tree. 

In  New  Hampshire  no  winter  ever  passes  without  weather  which  sinks 
the  thermometer  below  zero.  Water  freezes  at  32°,  and  the  sap,  in  the 
small  twigs,  must  be  frozen  long  before  the  weather  is  at  zero.  We  aH 
know  that  water,  as  it  becomes  solid,  expands  by  crystallization,  and  we 
can  readily  comprehend  that  such  expansion  may  rupture  the  sap  vessel* 
of  the  wood  or  bud,  and  so  destroy  its  organization.  I(  this  be  the  cause 
of  the  destruction  of  the  buds,  and  the  injury  to  the  wo(>d,  then  it  should 
happen  whenever  the  sap  freezes.  Now,  I  will  not  undertake  to  affirm  that 
the  sap  in  the  peach  does  freeze  before  the  cold  reaches  12°  below  zero. 
It  13 passible  that  there  is  in  the  sap  of  trees,  and  in  the  incomprehensible 
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phenomenon  of  its  circulation,  a  power  of  resistance  to  cold  sufficient 
for  its  protection  to  that  degree.  I  speak  cautiously  on  the  subject,  be- 
cause there  is  no  theory  of  the  circulation  of  sap,  which  seems  perfectly 
consistent  with  known  facts,  and  I  set  this  subject  down  among  the 
matters  not  yet  oerfectly  revealed.  The  circulation  of  the  blood  in  ani- 
mals generates  heat  in  some  way ,  and  possibly  the  circulation  of  the 
sap  in  plants  may  do  the  same. 

Count  Rumford,  in  his  essays,  seems  to  assume  that  the  sap  of  trees 
does  not  freeze,  and  reasons  as  if  it  were  incontrovertible  that  if  the 
sap  freezes  the  tree  must  die.  The  first  demonstrates  that  heat  is  prop- 
agated in  fluids  only  by  circulation,  never  by  contact  of  the  particles  of 
the  fluid  one  with  another;  or,  in  ether  words,  that  these  particles  are 
non  conductors  of  heat.  Heated  water  rises,  if  heat  be  applied  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel,  because  it  is  hghter,  and  the  surface  water  must, 
of  course,  descend  to  make  way  for  it.  Water  cannot  be  heated  by  the 
application  of  heat  to  the  surface,  but  will  remain  at  the  boiling  point 
for  hours,  resting  upon  cold  water,  or  even  ice,  in  a  glass  vessel,  if  the 
ice  be  confined  so  as  not  to  rise. 

Again,  the  circulation  of  water  is  impeded  by  mingling  with  it  any 
fibrous  matter,  like  eider-down,  or  by  a  solution  of  resinous  substances, 
and  so  parts  with  its  heat  less  readily.  And,  further,  wood  is  almost  a 
perfect  non-conductor  of  heat.  Considering  all  these  facts,  it  must  be 
manifest  that  the  sap  of  trees,  thickened  as  it  doubtless  is  in  winter  by 
the  evaporation  of  its  watery  particles  in  autumn,  shut  up  in  capillary 
vessels  of  wood,  so  curiously  fashioned  that  it  has  been  ascertained,  in 
the  process  of  kyanizing,  that  fluids  cannot  well  be  forced  through  them 
downwards.  1  say  it  must  be  manifest  that  heat  escapes  very  slowly 
firom  a  living  tree;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  cold  enters  and  freezes  the 
sap  only  at  a  very  low  temperature. 

Still  the  fact  has  been  observed  by  every  man  who  has  chopped  in 
the  woods  of  New  Hampshire  in  winter,  that  the  logs  appear  to  be  frozen 
sohd,  and  will  fly  open  like  blocks  of  ice  at  the  blow  of  the  axe,  and 
show  the  frozen  sap  sparkling  like  diamonds. 

After  the  sap  has  actually  become  solid  by  cold,  as  it  would  seem  must 
be  the  case  every  winter,  what  further  change  can  be  produced  in  it  by 
greater  intensity  of  cold  9  What  mechanical  or  chemical  process,  which 
thus  destroys  the  trees  or  buds,  is  induced  by  twenty  or  thirty  degrees  of 
cold  added  to  that  which  has  already  rendered  the  sap  solid  ?  I  dwell 
upon  this  point,  because  the  winter  of  lS61-'62  was  one  of  the  severest 
on  record,  and  the  injury  to  trees — apple  trees  in  particular— was  unusually 
great.  Yet  I  am  not  willing  to  concede  that  the  extreme  cold  of  the 
winter  caused  this  injury.  The  nurserymen  of  this  region  have  assured 
me  that  tender,  half-hardy  shrubs,  with  the  ordinary  protection,  endured 
that  winter  unusually  well. 

My  conclusion  upon  the  whole  matter  is,  that  it  is  not  the  intense  cold 
of  the  winter  which  injures  the  peach  and  the  apple  in  the  manner  re- 
ferred to,  but  the  early  sudden  frosts  of  autumn,  which  find  the  trees  on 
warm  and  sheltered  land,  full  of  sap,  unprepared  for  tho  sudden  change. 
The  vessels  filled  with  the  watery  fluid  are  burst  by  the  crystallization 
of  freezing  long  before  the  extreme  of  winter.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  same  effect  may  be  sometimes  produced  in  the  winter  or  spring 
by  sudden  changes  of  temperature  on  wood  not  fully  ripened. 
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This  is  a  matter  not  merely  of  curious  iaycstigatioU)  but  of  practical 
importance.  If  intense  cold  weather,  to  a  certain  degree,  necessahif 
kills  all  our  trees,  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  submit  as  gracefully  as  we 
may.  If,  however,  our  trees  are  killed  because  they  are  growing  too 
rapidly  from  over- cultivation,  or  because  they  are  too  much  sheltered,  or 
upon  land  too  sandy,  or  land  undrained,  or  in  the  valley  rather  than  oh 
the  hill,  we  have  the  remedy,  by  the  exercise-  of  good  judgment,  in  our 
own  hands. 

A  careftil  and  constant  application  of  scientific  principles  to  knowH 
fccts  will  eventually  bring  out  of  the  chaos  of  what  we  call  accidents 
new  evidence  of  the  constant,  uniform  operations  of  the  laws  of  nature. 

HEJN'RY  F.  FRENCH. 

Exeter,  N.  H.,  January  29,  1853. 


REPORTS  OF  STATE  FRUIT  COMMITTEES. 
REPORT  FROM  MAINE. 

Although  a  portion  of  the  State  of  Maine  has  been  permanently  settled 
since  1630,  and  apples,  pears,  and  other  fruits  were  early  planted 
in  some  sections,  yet  the  systematic  cultivation  of  such  fruits,  ana  of  im- 
|«oved  varieties,  has,  comparatively  speaking,  but  recently  begun  to  at- 
tract attention  among  our  people  generally. 

It  is  true,  that  in  some  towns  you  will  find  the  good  effects  produced 
by  the  zeal  and  taste  of  some  enterprising  person  or  persons,  who  {Wanted 
orchards,  and  took  pains  to  introduce  the  select  and  choice  fiiiits  of  their 
time  many  years  ago.  But  these  were  the  exceptions,  and  their  exer- 
tions were  isolated,  in  a  certain  degree,  and  confined  mainly  to  their  im- 
mediate neighborhood.  Among  the  fruit  pioneers  were  the  late  Hon.  Dr. 
Taughan,  of  Hallo  well,  and  the  Hon.  Ephraim  Goodale,  of  Orrington, 
still  living  at  an  advanced  age. 

The  territory  of  Maine  is  large,  extending  about  three  hundred  miles 
from  east  to  west,  or  through  more  thaafour  degrees  of  longitude,  and 
from  south  to  north  through  nearly  five  degrees  of  latitude.  This  ex- 
tent of  surface  would,  of  iiself,  cause  quite  a  diversity  of  climate.  The 
peculiar  location,  and  the  face  of  the  country  also,  add  to  this  diversity. 
In  the  first  place  we  have  more  than  three  thousand  miles  of  sea- 
coast,  with  ail  its  indentations  of  creek,  bay,  cape,  promontory,  and 
islands.  In  the  next  place  we  have,  extending  far  into  the  interior, 
jJains  and  mountains,  lakes  and  rivers,  with  all  the  accompanying 
changes  of  soil,  from  primitive  upward,  and  from  rich  alluvion  to  bar- 
ren heath.  From  tliese  causes  there  must,  inevitably,  be  quite  a  differ- 
ence of  climate  in  different  localities,  sufficient  to  vary  essentially  the 
times  of  ripening  of  many  kinds  of  fruit.  We  can  introduce  you  to  a  por- 
tion of  the  Stale  where  most  of  the  choice  varieties  of  the  apple  grow 
and  mature  in  perfection;  and,  without  travelling  beyond  our  boundari^, 
also  introduce  you  to  the  very  northern  limit  of  the  apple  region,  or  at 
least  where  it  is  difficult  to  mature  more  than  a  very  few  varieties  of  that 
fruit.  In  one  section,  extending  from  the  western  boundary  to  the  cen- 
^  tral  portions  and  along^most  of  the  seaboard,  the  well-known  Rosbury 
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Rueset  grows  and  matures  in  abundance  and  perfection,  whUe  in  thci 
northeastern  section  the  autumnal  season  is  not  long  enough  nor  winn 
enough  to  allow  It  to  mature;  yet  some  of  the  earlier  varieSes  of  nor^ 
em  ongin-such  as  the  RedAstrachan,  Duc/iesse  d^Oldenburgh,  and  aleo 
Ae  Fhmeuse  and  Rtbstone  Pippin-exhibit  a  condition  of  frowth  and 
EnTanr""  ""^^  ^  ^^  superior  to  any  raised  in  other  i^rts  of  New 

J!JnL  ^«f  flnT-  ^  ^^^"«^i«  "^'"'^^  that  the  notes  on  fruits  herewith 
^mitted  as  flourishing  and  ripening  in  Maine,  have  reference  to  the 
&st-named  |x,rtions  of  the  Stale,  and  not  to  the  northeasteriy  part,  on  the 

rJ^IfJ^"  S  V^^'J  '•  T.^'  ^^'"^^ ''  ^  y^'  b^t  'P^^'^y  ''ettled,  though  k 
has  a  feililo  soil,  and  is  still  a  region  where  the  hardy  pioneer   s  making 

ZZttT  ;^P"^^^;"Jf"'«  i^  the  culture  of  field  ancTgarden  prXS.^ 
During  he  first  twenty-five  years  of  the  present  century,  almost  everv 
farmer  planted  an  orchard,  and  some  of  them  very  large  on^      The^ 

facture  of  cider  which  then  commanded  a  ready  market  and  high  orice 
la  process  of  time,  the  supply  of  this  aiticle  far  exceeded  the  deiSnd; 
and,  consequenUy,  attention  is  now  turned  to  engrafting  these  trees  inU^ 
varieties  of  established  reputation  in  the  market  Is  tabll  fruits.  ThSw 
who  now  plant  orchards  are  careful  to  select  the  best  varieties.  From 
the  immense  number  of  seedling  trees  which  compose  the  older  orchards 
among  us,  some  very  excellent  varieties  have  been  found,  and  are  wor- 
thy of  propagation;  and,  though  tliey  may  not  yet  be  widely  known  or 
Six  o'Thcil^or^^^^^^^  '"  nevertheless  highly  valuci  in  the  vi- 

^1  Jjifti^'^'^v  '^f  *"!"  ^^'  h^ ?  ^  ^'■"^^^"'  ""«'  a"d  niarked  by  some  pe- 
<Julianties.     Very  httle  rain  fell  from  the  middle  of  May  until  the  latter  Jm 

Tuffe^rfd^'l^hpTl'  ^T  "^,^'  ^T  V^"  ^^""^^^  ^^«  «^^'«^  «nd  c^^ 
fnVh«r;.Jf  "^°^'^'i^^'*'^  ^^'  ^^"  ^^•^^  iQ  an  eminent  degrS 
m  the  case  of  newly-planted  trees,  which  have  made  a  fine  growth ;  Xe 
of  those  not  so  treated  many  failed  and  others  barely  survived.  The 
*nS  r  ^r^^^  combined  have  caused  some  fruits  to  ripen  prematurely, 
and  we  notice  considerable  variation  from  the  usual  periS  of  ripeninir  m 
^.l^r^f  "y  i)«yen«c  rf'£Ve  and  Madeli^ie,  which  ripened  as  usual  th^ 
first  half  of  August.  We  have  now,  (September  1 ,)  De^bom^s  SeedUnff. 
Bosttezer  Barllett  Beurrk  d^Arn^is,  Belle  Lucrative,  Flemish  B^y\ 
Mane  Loutse,  and  others,  which  usually  furnish  a  supply  during  two 

S-°l/'.l"v  P^^'"^  ^°8^^^^'-  ^^^  ^^ter  sorts_as  Aremburg,  ViL  of 
^mkfield,Napoleon,<fcc.,  which,  just  before  the  late  heavy  rafns,  ^ 
readily  from  the  tree  and  seemed  on  the  point  of  ripening~i«e  now  firmly 
atteched  and  ra,>id  y  swelling,  and  bid  fair  to  matire  at  the  usual  peS7 
in -n"^  ^^P. «f  Wles  IS  large.     Of  fine  pears  more  will  be  growrthaii 

mrL  ^n?7h '''^!  r^'  *"^  r  ?^'?^^^"'  P'""^^  ^^  ^he  central  Ind  eastern 
parts  of  the  State,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  Baneor.  where  the 
curcuho  seems  to  have  suspended  operations  foi  this  sea^n  at  least.    In 

^^ZT^''l^^  ui^^  !'?^  '^^  blossom-buds,  which  were  never  more 
abundant,  shnvelled  and  fell  ,n  spring,  from  some  cause,  without  open 
*ng.    [Query.    What  was  the  cause  ?1  ^^ 

3  ^ 


^*.x-'wy7^\r^ 
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AVVIXS. 

BdV»  Early— ^\m\\ia  to,  if  not  identical  with,  Sopsavine,  or  Sopt  of 
Wine— best;  productive  and  highly  esteemed. 

Early  Sweet  Bough — best. 

Red  Astrachan^good]  productive  and  profitable. 

Duchess  of  Oldenlnirghr— good ;  productive  and  profitable. 

Williams's  Favorite— very  good ;  needs  high  culture. 

Porter — best;  productive  and  fine. 

Vermont— very  like  the  Porter  in  form  and  color;  flesh  more  tender, 
of  milder  flavor,  and  a  week  or  ten  days  earlier— probably  same  as  the 
apple  more  recently  known  as  Walworth,  and  also  by  other  names;  has 
been  cultivated  here  upwards  of  forty  years,  and  considered  highly  val- 
uable. 

Oravenstein-hesX',  productive,  excellent. 

Oolde7i  or  Orange  iSweet—hest;  productive;  tree  of  moderate  growth  ► 

/^wcMjc— very  good;  hardy,  and  bears  well. 

I^odhead  or  JeweWs  Fine  Red—hesV,  delicate  flavor,  skin  thm,  and 
liable  to  the  Gurculio,  its  only  fault.  _        ,  •    w    u 

Winthrop  Greening— very  good,  if  not  best;  originated  in  Wmthrop; 
large,  tender,  crisp,  and  sprightly  flavor. 

Hubbardston  Nonsucfi— best;  of  rapidly  increasing  populanty.   • 

iWtnM/cr— very  good;  productive.  i-  vi     ♦     »v^ 

Baldwin— best,  productive  and  fine;  young  trees  very  liable  to  De 

winter- killed.  ,,.,,,.       i  •  i 

Bhode  Island  Greening— very  good,  and  reliable;  best  cooking  apple. 

Boxbury  Russet— \ery  good;  profitable  for  its  long  keeping. 

Ribstone  Pippin— hesi;  fully  s.. stains  its  English  leputation. 

Vandevere — best;  beautiful  and  fine. 

Oolden  Ball— yery  good;  tree  hardy  and  a  good  grower,  but  not  an 
early  or  great  bearer;  often  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Maine,  but  is  not. 
Some  fifty  years  ago  the  scions  were  brought  from  Connecticut  without 
name,  and  for  thirty  years  or  more  known  only  aa  the  "  ConnecUcut 

apple." 

Danvers  Winter  Sweet— very  good,  long  keeping. 

Talman's  Sweet— good ^  profitable. 

Blue  Pearmain— very  good,  fair  and  fine. 

jfo/^er— best;  mf  derate  grower  and  bearer.  /    •    j   u 

Northern  Spy— laipid  grower,  and  very  hardy;  has  fruited  but  two 
rears;  specimens  not  uniform,  the  well-grown  ones  only  being  very  fine j 
18  likely  to  be  well  proved,  as  large  numbers  of  young  Uees  have  been 
planted. 

PEARS. 

The  cultivation  of  this  fine  fruit  is  rapidly  extending  in  this  State,  a 
neat  impetus  having  been  imparled  by  the  introduction  of  the  qumce 
•tock,  it  being  found  by  the  use  of  the  Angers  variety,  and  the  careffll 
aelecuon  of  sorts  adapted  to  it,  that  m^ny  varieties  can  be  grown  m  the 
highest  perfection,  which  either  entirely  lailed  on  the  pear  root, or  would 
aot  repay  the  trouble  and  cost  of  cultivation. 

Doyenne  d: Etc— hesi  early  pear;  tree  of  feeble  growth,  and  0Ttrb«are. 

Dearborn's  Seedling— very  good,  productive. 
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^^f :;^^^*V^"' '''' J*VS  "^*  ^"^  ^«nr  tender;  hardier  en  quinee. 
^i£  ^'~»'»f-good,yften  very  good;  perfectly  hardy,  and  a  pro- 

digious grower  and  bearer  on  quince.  />      u  a  pro 

^^^^''^^  de  Jersey-best;  hardy  and  productive;  on  quince  onl? . 

cinn!  '^•''  °'  ^'^^^'^^  rfMu/omn.--best;  productive  and  St 

Clous;  pear  or  quince.  ^  «uvi  uw* 

^Z!t^^^~u^''^^^  r^y  ^^5  somewhat  variable;  pear  root  only 
BeurreBosc— best;  so  far  as  proved;  pear  only.  ^ 

tJI  ?      ^^«»?y-b€st;  combines  more  good  quaUties  than  any  other 
pear;  grown  so  far  mostly  on  pear  stock.  ^ 

Bosttezer—best;  small,  but  fine. 
ea»?s'om77?'  cultivation  of  this  popular  fruit  is,  in  this  State,  in  four 
Zhl^n     1.  ^''^'  ^  u"^^^^^^  ^^^^"'^'  ^^^  ^«««  neither  grow  nor  bear: 
Stance^  """  '^'  ^"^"""^  ^*  ^^'  succeeded  tolerably  in  someiS-' 

Pe^yrv7n^a'^'  ^  °^'''''  °^  ^^'''^'  ^"^  ^'  ^^"^  ^^^'  ^^"  ^^^^  ^  ^ 
Te^^ly'^of^'"^''^^  JWe6-so  far  as  two  years'  trial  goes,  We  think 
^H^Ai/c  />oyenwe -best;  on  quince,  in  most  localities  as  good  as  in  oldflA 

t^r&z«w/c_very  good;  pear  or  quince. 

Napoleon— very  good;  pear  or  quince. 

McLaughlin— a.  native  of  Maine,  very  good  on  pear  only. 

^W  d  Angouleme-yery  good,  hardy  and  fine,  on  quince  only. 

Glout  Morceau—very  good;  more  productive  on  quince  than  on  pev. 

liaW^'o^;^^''''^  ^"^^  ^''  ""  ^"^"^^'  ^^^  h^y  ^d  desiiJbte; 
Winter  Nelis— best;  productive,  and  equally  good  on  pear  and  quince. 
♦^  T^^  -4rem^r5'.-Several  varieties  are  cultivated  under  this  name» 
two  of  which  are  similar,  yet  we  think  distinct,  and  answer  to  the  de- 
rn?muchVsreled     ''^''  best,  very  productive  on  quince,  high  flavof, 

y^carof  Winkjieid-good;  often  very  good;  improves  with  asn  of 
ttee;  most  productive  and  profitable;  a  good  cooking  pear  also,  and  cam 
De  grown  cheaper  per  bushel,  for  this  purpose,  than  any  other. 

(QUINCES. 

Fine  crops  of  the  apple  or  orange  variety  have  been  grown  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Kennebeck;  but  in 
other  portions  the  winter  is  too  severe,  and  they  generally  fail. 

GRAPES. 

The  finer  foreign  grapes-^s  Hamburg,  Chasselas,  Muscat,  <!bc.— rin«fc 
as  well  under  glass  in  cold  houses  as  in  any  other  State;  but  for  open 
culture,  we  greatly  n'eed  a  good  varieQr  at  least  a  month  earlier  than  the 
Jsabella,  which  rarely  matures  perfectly,  and  the  Oatawba  never— such 
a  one  we  are  not  without  hope  of  obtaining  from  among  the  maaF  seed- 
kngs  now  on  trial.  '  ^^ 
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PLUMS.         0- 

Great  quantities  of  this  fruit  are  raised  in  Maine,  but  most  success- 
lUiy  on  tfie  Penobscot  river,  in  Bangor  and  vicinity ,  where  plums  meet  a 
Mdy  sale  at  prices  from  three  to  live  dollars  per  bushel.    The  follow- 

imr  are  most  cultivated:  ■,  •    £.   ui 

McLaughlin— vre  consider  this  the  best,  and  is  feultless. 
iro«Ai;^^on— firstrate,  and  a  good  bearer  in  Maine. 
J^«r50»—firstrate,  and  a  great  bearer.  nVo»o^ 

Oreen  Ga^e— firstrate ;  well  known  where  the  plum  is  culuvated. 
Imperial  Go^e— firstrate ;  very  productive  and  profitable. 
Blocker's  Ga^'^'— firstrate ;  hardy,  and  a  good  bearer. 
Columbior-sood,  showy,  and  a  great  bearer;  large  and  handsonay 
Roual  Hd/iiTc— firstrate;  early  plum,  preferred  here  to  the  Purple  G«ge. 
Purvle  /^rort^e— firstrate,  productive,  and  fine  flavor. 
Corse's  Nota  5c;tc— firstrate;  one  of  the  best  purple   plums,  and 

^'"iLftarrf  or  Bleccker's  Scarlet-good  in  all  soils,  and  productive. 
WhUe  Magnum  BonumyOi  Yellow  Egg— second  rate,  large  plum; 

^K^othe^p^lums  highly  esteemed  are  the  Imperial  Ottoman,  Drop 
^^/^vrence's  FavoHte]  Smith's  Orleans,  Yellow  Gage,  Hudson 
Oage,  and  Apricot. 

CHERRIES . 

This  fruit  is  not  extensively  cultivated  in  Maine,  with  the  exception 
«tf  the  Kentish.  This  is  the  hardiest  and  most  reliable  in  this  State,  as 
^^11  thrbe  farther  north  than  any  other;  add  to  this  May  Duke,  Belle 
^  Choisv   Black  Eagle,  Downer's  Late,  Elton,  and  Downton. 

Pre^  liperimentsln  progress  we  hope  that  the  Mahaleb  stock  may  do 
«>r  us  with  this  fruit  what  the  quince  stock  has  done  for  the  pear. 

GOOSEBERRIES. 

This  fruit  is  culdvated  by  many  persons  in  the  State  somewhat  ex- 
tensively, and  thousands  of  plants  have  been  imported  from  England, 
^Td  most  of  the  fine  English  varieties  succeed  well  m  many  localities 
•Siev  grow  to  a  very  large  size,  but  for  quality  and  producuveness  the 
IWhton's  Seedling  and  American  Hybrid  sort  surpass  them  all,  and, 
ithey  have  never  been  known  to  mildew  in  any  simation,  are  de- 
^irvedlv  held  in  high  esteem. 

Joseph  Sinclair,  of  Levant,  in  1848,  purchased  one  plant  of  this  vanety, 
amying  therefor  twenty-five  cents.  He  has  sold  frera  ayers  and  slifw 
Vhich  he  has  multiplied  from  the  said  plant  over  fifty  dollars'  worth,  and 
^  one  hundred  plants  on  hand  at  the  date  of  this  report.  It  would  be 
^  to  say  he  has  received  a  profit  of  sixty  dollars  on.his  ouUay  of  twenty- 
^ve  cents. 

RASPBERRIES. 

Fbstolf  Pranconia,  and  Knevel's  Giant  are  uniformly  fine,  and  gire 
««^fiicUon     Antwcrps  often  ^ .    River's  large-fruited  monthly  promisM 

^"^irawbenies  are  no^  •timsMy  culUrated  in  Maint .     Our  fields 
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abound  with  wild  ones,  which  are  mostly  used.    Among  those 
enltiTated  are, 

Hovey's  Seedling. 
Early  Virginia. 
Jenny's  Seedling. 
Boston  Pine. 
To  conclude,  we  believe  that  it  is  only  necessary  for  us,  in  order  ^^ 
produce  an  ample  supply  of  the  most  delicious  fiuit,  to  understand  wfaafc 
▼aiieties  best  suit  our  climate,  combining  in  the  greatest  degree  tb* 
requisites  of  hardihood,  vigor  of  growth,  productiveness,  and  high  qualitf, 
and  to  act  accordingly. 
All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

-  HENRY  LITTLE,  of  Banffor. 

%  EZEKIEL  HOLMES,  of  WiniMrop. 

8.  L.  GOODALE,  of  Saco. 
B.  F.  NOURSE,  of  Bangor. 
ALEX.  JOHNSON,  Jr.,  of  Wiscastei^ 


REPORT  FROM  VERMONT. 

The  season  the  past  year  in  Vermont  has  been  a  peculiar  one  for  firntt 
culture.  The  winter  commenced  at  least  three  weeks  earlier  than  usiial^ 
suddenly,  and  when  trees  had  scarcely  slopped  growing;  consequently^ 
they  were  much  winter-killed  by  the  most  severe  winter  with  us  lor 
many  years.  Nurserymen  suffered  severely,  particularly  in  Seedlinff 
Pears;  many — in  fact  most  of  them— were  lost  by  "heaving  out,"  whicb 
I  had  never  before  known  to  any  extent. 

The  spring  was  cold,  late,  and  very  dry — very  little  rain  in  March  sod 
April — less  than  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  May;  so  that  as  a  whole  it 
may  be  noted  as  one  of  the  worst  seasons  ever  known  for  planting  trees 
of  every  description. 

The  season  was  about  ten  days  later  than  an  average — apple  treesjnot 
in  bloom  until  the  last  of  ASay. 

Apples  are  the  fruit  of  Vermont,  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  out 
of  villages  having  no  other,  excepting  the  most  common  plums.     The 
crop  this  season  is  perhaps  less  than  half  an  average.     The  early  part  of 
June  was  cold  and  wet,  and,  although  they  flowered  very  full,  the  cold» 
wet  weather  caused  a  large  portion  to  drop  when  the  size  of  peas. 

Pears. — The  same  as  apples. 

Plums. — Very  abundant.  From  the  most  delicate  sorts  down  to  th*^ 
Canada  or  native  plutn  of  many  parts  of  the  State,  the  trees  are  literiU^ 
tweaking  under  their  loads  of  fruit. 

Grapes. — Same  as  plums;  no  mildew. 

Diseases. — The  apple  under  ordinary  culture  is  healthy;  no  speciil 
diseases.  The  borer  in  some  places  is  troublesome  to  young  trees,  bat 
not  generally. 

Pears. — Old  trees  uniformly  healthy.  Young  trees  sometimes  injured 
by  blight.  This  is,  however,  very  Uttle  known,  but  increasing.  Xi* 
remedy  but  cutting  off. 

P/wm*.— Generally  healthy.    In  some  parts  of  the  State  there  is  80iii» 
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^^jifllaint  of  Uatk  knots;  but  in  Burlington,  and  north,  in  the  Valley  of 
tiM  lake,  all  diseases  of  plum  trees  are  unknown. 

Varieties,— The  State  having  apples  introduced  from  Canada  by  mer- 
chants in  the  lumber  trade,  and  by  settlers  from  Massachusetts,  Rhodt 
Island,  and  Connecticut  without  names,  has  many  sorts  cultivated  ex- 
tensively w'th  only  local  names.  Among  well  knovm  varieties,  the 
Rhode  Island  Greening  is  most  extensively  cultivated.  Hardy  and  pro- 
ductive in  all  parts  of  5ie  State. 

Baldwin.— Haidy  and  productive.  Were  I  limited  to  one  sort,  it 
should  be  the  Baldwin. 

Roxbury  iJt^se/.— Hardy,  good  bearer,  but  not  so  great  a  bearer  as  the 

Baldwin. 
Etepus  Spitzenberg.—^\xc\i  cultivated;  is  apt  to  be  spotted;  too  tender 

ibr  all  parts  of  the  State. 

Newtown  Pippin.— Too  tender,  excepting  for  the  most  favorable  loca- 
tiont.    Some  seasons  good,  others  werthless. 

Northern  <^.— Not  yet  folly  proved;  no  apple  grows  better  or  appears 
more  hardy.  Fruit  this  season  mir,  and  looks  as  well  as  any  sort  what- 
ever; has  not  before  fruited  in  the  State,  excepting  a  few  specimens. 

Summer  Apples. — Early  Harvest  and  Bough  are  among  the  most 
common  old  sorts,  and  good  in  perfection. 

Bed  Astrachan. — Hardy  and  very  fair. 

Duchess  of  Oldenburgh. — Same. 

Autumn.—  Gravenstein.—UsiTdY,  and  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best 
futamn  apple. 

PorTer.— Hardy  and  productive. 

M«"y  new  sorts  are  in  course  of  trial.  Some  cultivators  can  exhibit 
more  than  100  named  varieties,  but  their  culture  has  not  been  extensive 
«nongh  to  speak  with  much  confidence.  Of  seedlings  there  are  many 
on  trial  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  and  some  believed  to  be  fiilly  equal 
to  any  known  sorts. 

PEARS. 

The  White  Doyenne  is  the  most  common  of  old  sorts,  and  is  healthy 
in  all  parts  of  the  State.    Fruit  fair. 

Dearborn's  Seedling. — Very  hardy  and  productive. 

Bttrtleit. —Growa  well  near  the  lake  and  warm  parts  of  the  State. 
Too  tender  for  the  colder  portions. 

Vicar  of  WinkJield.—Ha.TdY,  but  requires  too  long  a  season  for  all  parts 
«f  the  State. 

Seckel. — Very  hardy. 

Pears  on  Quince  have  only  been  cultivated  a  few  years.  Many  are 
now  planted  yearly.  Thfy  so  far  promise  well,  and  have  not  been 
injured  by  winter.  The  various  sorts  of  pears  have  not  been  sufficiendy 
cultivatea  to  speak  with  confidence  of  their  comparative  merits. 

Large  collections  of  both  foreign  and  native  sorts  have  been  made, 
and  many  are  bearing;  and  in  a  few  years  reliable  notes  may  be  taken. 
In  no  part  of  the  country  do  they  promise  better  than  in  many  parts  of 
this  State,  and  generally,  so  far,  no  disease  among  them. 

PLUMS,, 

Many  parts  of  the  State  are  natural  places  foi  plums      I  haf« 
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succeeded  in  growing  every  variety  tried,  (more  than  50,)  excepting  tbt 
peach  plum^  which  so  iax  has  proved  too  delicate  for  our  climate. 

OBAPES. 

Miller's  Burgundy  and  White  Sweef  Water  are  the  most  common 
foreign  sorts,  and  ripen  wel'.  The  Isabella  requires  favorable  location. 
Catawba,  hardy,  but  too  late.  The  native  grapes  of  New  England 
are  generally  cultivated,  and  seedlings  are  every  year  increasing,  some  of 
which  promise  well. 

There  have  been  introduced  within  a  few  years  pears  and  apples  fiojn 
-every  portion  of  the  United  States,  which,  with  many  seedlings, are  in, 
•course  of  trial.     Before  another  convention,  reliable  notes  of  a  long 
number  of  pears  and  apples  may  be  made,  which,  with  notes  of  climate, 
•will  be  of  general  interest. 

C.  GOODRICH. 

Burlington,  August  26,  1852. 


REPORT  FROM  NEW  YORK. 

A  long  residence  in  what  is  known  as  Western  New  York,  (at 
Rochester,)  enables  me  to  give  some  of  the  early  impressions  relative  to 
fruit  trees,  as  well  as  the  numerous  fruit  grown  there,  within  36  years 
last  past  in  that  location. 

Coming  from  New  Hampshire,  a  State  which  had  hardly  grown  peaches, 
I  remember  with  what  zest  I  ate  the  first  peach  I  ever  saw  at  Rochester: 
and  it  is  a  fact  worth  remembrance,  that  35  years  ago,  the  Royal 
Kensington  peach  was  grown  in  the  virgin  soil  of  Monroe,  then  Genesee 
county. 

My  fether,  in  the  year  1817,  purchased  the  first  dozen  of  peaches 
which  he  saw  there,  and,  as  he  had  just  located  what  he  deemed  his 
home  lot,  he,  with  great  care,  kept  and  planted  the  pits  of  the  peaches 
mentioned.  From  them  seven  fine,  thrifly  u-ees  sprung  up,  which  at 
their  bearing  proved  identical  with  the  peaches  he  bought,  and  which 
were  the  Royal  Kensington  variety.  Those  trees  were  moved  to  another 
lot  and  most  of  them  lived  25  years,  fine  bearing  trees;  and  the  variety 
was  generally  propagated  from  them. 

It  is  also  within  my  recollection  that  a  tree  of  the  Yellow  Melacoton 
variety  was  grown  in  a  neighbor's  yard,  which  produced  the  best  fruit  of 
that  kind  I  have  ever  seen.    That  was  also  a  seedling  tree. 

It  is  also  well  remembered  that  so  spontaneously  did  the  peach  tree 
grow  there,  and  so  plenty  was  the  fruit  as  early  as  1821  to  1826,  that 
growers  many  times  have  thrown  their  peaches  from  their  market  wagons 
into  the  river  sooner  than  sell  them  for  less  than  twenty  cents  per  bushel. 

It  may  be  asked  why  peaches  now  command,  in  ordinary  seasons  at 
this  point,  from  two  to  three  dollars  per  basket  ?  It  is  because  a  second 
planting  of  trees  did  not  take  place  till  very  recently,  and  that  the  trees 
are  more  or  less  afiected  by  the  disease  known  as  the  yellows,  and  by  the 
depredations  of  the  borers  which  all  growers  should  know  and  extermmate 
from  the  roots. 

The  curculio,  not  satisfied  with  taking  the  cherries  to  some  extent,  at 
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wtXL  a*  the  apricots  and  plums,  does  not  mind  the  rough  coat  of  th» 
peach,  but,  with  the  daring  of  a  dastardly  enemy,  punctures  the  peach, 
determined  to  keep  himself  alive  to  all  generations. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  of  him,  but  he  is  fearless  of  everything  but 
being  iirummed  off  the  trees  and  having  his  head  decapitated,  which  ia 
the  only  way  to  get  rid  of  him,  including  the  destniction  of  all  the  fruit 
that  fidls  to  the  ground,  in  which  he  seeks  to  perpetuate  himsdf. 

I  have  cited  the  peach  first,  because  it  was  one  of  the  fruits  most  easily 
grown,  and  the  trees  come  into  bearing  earlier  than  the  apple. 

To  tthis  day  no  fruit  is  more  highly  prized.  And  in  no  clime  or  lati- 
tade  do  better  ones  grow,  both  for  size,  beauty,  and  flavor. 

Our  seasons  vary  so  much,  and  the  country  has  been  cleared  of  the 
fixeata  to  such  an  extent,  (except  in  some  locations,)  that  a  good  crop 
cannot  at  all  times  be  depended  upon.  Near  Lake  Ontario,  within  a  few 
milee  of  Rochester,  in  the  light  soil  of  that  region,  the  best  peaches  are 
grown.  This  season,  from  the  late  spring  and  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
in  cold  rains,  <fcc.,  &.C.,  the  crop  will  prove  a  failure.  The  heading-in 
system,  for  the  renewal  of  the  trees,  as  recorapended,  is  highly  approved 
by  all  attentive  observers,  and  carried  out  to  a  great  extent. 

I  subjoin  a  list  of  varieties  grown  there  for  market  as  well  as  home 
purposes. 

Barly  Ann,  Large  Early  York,  George  the  Fourth,  Lemon  Cling,  Yel- 
low Alberge,  Crawford's  Early,  Royal  Kensington,  Grosse  Mignonne, 
Morrie's  White,  Old  Mixon  Freestone,  Red  (Jheek  Melacoton,  Snow 
Peach,  Crawford's  Late  Melacoton,  Druid  Hill. 

Crawford's  Late  is  raised  mostly  for  market,  and  large  quantities  are 
aeot  to  the  Canadas  and  both  east  and  west  of  us. 

N.  B.  It  is  notorious  that  the  "  yellows  "  mentioned  was  first  intro- 
duced there  in  trees  imported  from  New  Jersey. 

Hard  winters  often  injure  the  trees,  and  from  different  causes  they  are 
•hort-lived  now  in  the  latitude  of  Rochester,  43°. 


CURRANTS. 


All  the  different  kinds  of  currants  have  been  introduced  by  the  nursery- 
men, and  are  generally  cultivated. 

Varieties  groiim. — Red  Dutch,  Red  Knight's  Sweet,  Victoria,  Cherry, 
(very  large,)  White  Dutch,  White  Grape,  Black  English. 

Currant  wine  is  extensively  made  with  it. 


GOOSEBERRIES. 


Bed  varieties. — Albion,  Crown  Bob,  Echo,  Haughton's  Boggart,  Iron- 
monser,  Roaring  Lion. 

Whiie. — Chorister,  Queen  Caroline,  Smiling  Beauty,  White  Murlin. 

Oreen. — Chippendale,  Green  Mountain,  Green  Willow. 

Houghton's  tseedlmg,  green  and  red,  prove  the  best  bearers,  and  are 
firee  from  mildew. 


STRAWBERRIES. 


1  feel  assured  that  in  no  portion  of  our  common  country  is  more  atten- 
tkm  paid  to  the  good  qualities  of  this  choice  and  valuable  berry.  It  has 
been  found  that  a  light  loam,  well  enriched,  produces  the  best  crop,  and 
the  fruit  does  not  throw  out  the  roots,  causing  their  destruction  in  th» 
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sffing.  The  placing  litter  of  straw  or  Icares  over  die  vines  in  the  win- 
ter is  a  rare  and  necessary  protection,  and  while  growing  the  fruit  the 
plan  of  placing  ^raw  under  the  vines  not  only  answers  the  purpose  of 
miulchtn^,  but  keeps  the  fruit  clean  for  market. 

We  have  noticed  this  particularly  this  season  in  quantities  brought  for 
sale— the  fruit  was  free  from  sand,  and  had  a  lustre  upon  it  which  the 
sun  produces  on  wellnpened  berries.     The  kinds  mosUy  grown  are— 

Large  Early  Scarlet — very  productive. 

Boston  Pine — a  tolerable  bearer  and  of  fine  flavor. 

^\  ^  /^»ne-esteemed  as  the  best  berry  grown,  md  very  prolific . 

Uovey  s  Seedling— grows  large  in  size  but  not  always  juicy,  and  not  to 
be  depended  upon  as  a  bearer;  but  should  be  in  all  collections. 

Burr's  Rival  Hudson— much  esteemed  for  preserving:  bear*  well,  and 
keeps  well  when  preserved. 

Bishop's  Orange,  Black  Prince,  Jenney's  Seedling,  and  Cushxn^  ar» 
grown  somewhat,  but  not  extensively. 

A  judicious  committee  have  recommended  Burr's  New  Pine  Large 
Early  Scarlet,  Hovey's  Seedling,  Rival  Hudson,  (late  sorts,)  and  Cnm- 
son  Cone.     I  would  add,  Boston  Pine  and  Cushing. 

Several  new  seedlings  have  been  shown,  but  time  will  determine  their 
merits. 

It  is  conceded,  and  so  acknowledged  here,  that  Burr's  New  Pine,  for 
dl  purposes,  is  the  best;  and  it  is  the  only  berry  sweet  enough  without 
the  addition  of  sugar.  A  very  extensive  cultivation  of  them  is  being 
commenced,  so  that,  when,  fully  in  the  >W,  consumers  can  be  satisfied 
with  this  great  delicacy  of  the  season. 

CHERRIES. 

Perhaps  no  country  has  ever  produced  the  cherry  in  greater  perfection  i 
and  1  believe  the  tree  is  fi^  from  disease,  and  is  never  known  to  be  bark- 
bound  nor  to  crack. 

A  great  number,  as  many  as  forty  varieties,  were  shown  at  the  Horti- 
cultural Society's  exhibition.     In  class  No.  I  are  the 
Belle  Magnifique. 
Belle  de  Choisy. 
Black  Tartarian. 
Black  Eagle. 
Black  Heart. 
Burr's  Seedling. 
Bigarreau,  or  Yellow  Spanish. 
Carnation. 
Downer's  Late  Red. 
Elton. 
Elk  Horn. 
Napoleon  Bigarreau. 
May  Duke. 
Reine  Hortense. 
Sparhawk's  Honey. 

The  last  named,  with  Belle  de  Choisy  and  Belle  Magnifimie,  may  b* 
«t  down  as  the  very  choicest.  ~o   j-i     ^       j 

Professor  Kirtland's  seedlings  will,  by  the  next  season,  be  &r  enoorb 
idvanced  to  be  tested.  ^ 
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The  Belle  Magmfique  I  saw  in  large  quantities  on  a  tree  at  EUwanger 
and  Barry's,  this  day,  (August  19.)  The  cherry  tree  dvwfed  is  one  ot 
the  most  ornamental  for  borders,  and  is  the  true  way  to  cultivate  them 
where  a  family  supply  only  is  wanted,  and  but  a  small  piece  of  grouna 

is  cultivated.  ^  ,  ,    •    u i    «„ 

Morello,  (English,)  for  preserving,  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  grown. 

▲PRICOT8. 

This  fine  fruit,  when  perfected  there,  is  superior,  and  the  trees  thrive 
well  under  the  same  culture  as  the  peach.     Trained  to  a  wall  or  on  the 
south  side  of  a  house,  is  the  most  preferable  way.     The  curcuito  is  its 
enemy,  and  very  much  of  the  fruit  is  stung. 
Varieties  grown — 

Breda. 

Early  Golden. 

I^rge  Early.     * ' 

Moorpark. 

Orange. 

Peach. 

Purple  or  Black. 

PLUMB. 

The  plum  tree  has  been  affected  to  a  great  extent  by  a  black  fungus, 
which  is  evidently  a  disease,  and  certain  death  to  the  tree,  although  the 
trees  sometimes  live  a  long  time  after  an  attack.  It  destroys  m  a  great 
measure  the  bearing  properties;  otherwise  the  plum  does  weU,  except 
some  varieties,  which  are  subject  to  rot  while  the  fruit  is  maturing. 
Varieties  grown  with  us — 

Bleecker's  Gage. 

Bolmar's  Washington. 

Duane's  Purple. 

Emerald  Drop. 

Early  Orleans. 

Green  Gage. 

Huling's  Superb. 

Imperial  Gage. 

Jefferson. 

Reine  Claude  De  Bavay. 

Red  and  Yellow  Magnum  Bonum.  • 

Smith's  Orleans.  ^ 

Winter  or  Late  Damson.  '•^ 

Yellow  Gage. 

The  curcuUo  is  particularly  partial  to  the  plum,  and  a  half  crop  is  as 
much  as  can  ever  be  expected,  in  consequence  of  its  ravages. 

PEARS. 

This  delicious  fruit  is  being  extensively  cultivated. 

Large  orchards  are  being  planted,  extending  from  what  is  known  as 
Cayuga  county,  to  the  extreme  western  part  of  the  State.  Great  atten- 
tion is  bestowed  upon  the  tree. 
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Chereulture  is  of  more  danger  to  the  tree  than  neglect,  as  it  has  bees 
ihown  conclusively  that  a  too  rapid  growth  in  the  young  branches  makes 
the  tree  susceptible  to  Might. 

When  possible,  trees  should  be  planted  running  east  and  west,  giving 
a  free  circulation  of  air.  Mulching  has  been  recommended,  and  all  who 
have  tried  the  plan  agree  in  its  utility.  In  garden  culture,  the  pear  tree 
dwatfed  is  one  of  ornament,  and  we  know  of  no  more  beautiful  sight 
than  long  borders  of  dwarf  pear  trees  hanging  with  fruit. 

Perhaps  no  one  subject  has  baffled  cuUivators  so  much  as  the  cause 
Mid  remedy  for  the  blight.  Mr.  Downing  has  stated  that  our  soil,  when 
too  much  ennched,  gives  the  trees  too  rapid  growth,  and  that  the  ex- 
treme heat  of  the  sun  during  the  season  of  growth  produces  the  blight 
m  Its  worst  form.  Mr.  Barry  is  sanguine  that  it  is  disappearing.  An 
inspection  of  E.  Barry's  pear  trees,  well  fruited,  has  been  to  mea  most 
interesting  sight. 

The  foreign  varieties  found  to  thrive  with  us  have  been  cultivated 
extensively,  and  to  the  nurserymen  are  all  classes  indebted  for  their  in- 
troduction.  While  we  claim  that  our  native  pears  are  not  excelled  (if 
equalled)  by  foreign  ones,  we  think  much  interest,  and  sometimes  profit, 
resu  ts  from  the  growth  of  foreign  kinds.  The  Seckel  and  Doyenne,  the 
Bartlett  and  Swan's  Orange,  with  the  Oswego  Beurre,  ought  to  satisfy 
ill,  as  they  generally  do.  ' 

Pears. — Summer  varieties  grown  with  us— 
Bloodgood. 
Canandaigua. 
Dearborn's  Seedling. 
Doyenne  d'Ete. 
Madeleine. 
Osband's  Summer. 
Tyson. 

The  Canandaigua  is  a  New  York  pear,  similar  to  the  Bartlett,  and 
learly  as  large ;  ripens  eariy .  OsbaiuVs  Summer,  also  a  New  York  fruit, 
M  kin  to  the  Virgalieu  or  White  Doyenn^,  a  delicious  and  handsome  fruit, 
ind  very  juicy;  ripens  by  20th  August. 

Autumn  Pears. 

Buffum. 
Beurre  Bosc. 
Beurre  Diel.     ^^^^ 
Dix.       >-— ^^^ 

Napoleon. 

Onondaga  or  Swan's  Orange. 

Stevens's  Genesee. 

Duchesse  d'Angouleme. 

Flemish  Beauty. 

Henry  IV. 

Louise  Bonne  de  Jerse]F» 

Seckel. 

Oswego  Beurre. 

Van  Mons  Leon  Le  Clerc 
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Otwego  Beurri^-^  New  York  fruit,  of  medium  size,  juicy  ind  iM 
flavoied ;  one  ot  the  very  be»t,  of  a  russet  brown  color;  pfttductire. 

Onondasra  or  Swan's  Oaage—n  New  York  fruit,  largo,  t»fioy»  u» 
JkmoTy  melting;  one  of  the  best.     Trees  productive. 

Bartlett— Tree  produces  well;  fruit  highly  prized;  tree  is  one  of  the 
most  thrifty  in  its  growth,  as  well  as  beautiful  in  shape.  ,  '^    ^ 

White  Doyenne,  Virgalieu,  of  N.,w  York;  Butter,  of  Philadelphia;  St. 
Michael's,  of  Boston,  are  growing  in  large  quantities  for  market.  Trees 
prolific;  no  pears  rank  higher. 

APPLES, 

This  important  and  useful  fruit  is  extensively  grown  with  us,  and  it 
exported  in  large  quantities  to  the  eastern  States.  Perhaps  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  Monroe,  Ontario,  liivingston,  and  Orleans  counties  product 
liom  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  barrels  annually. 
Since  horticulture  has  been  made  a  study  by  the  farmer,  as  it  has  more 
or  less  been,  and  by  the  influence  exerted  over  the  public  by  the  aid  of 
horticultural  societies,  the  producers  have  found  that  consumers  havt 
become  more  particular  about  kinds.  Now,  when  orchards  are  to  be 
planted  the  choicest  kinds  of  trees  are  required,  and  for  market  the 
Esopus  Spitzenberg,  Baldwin,  Roxbury  Russet,  Rhode  Island  Green- 
ing, Swaar,  Talman  Sweeting,  Seek-no -further,  Pearmain,  Twenty- 
ounce  apple,  and  Vandevere  are  sought  for. 

Witliin  a  few  years  others  than  some  of  the  old  varieties  have  been 
originated,  and  a  demand  follows  the  growth  of  them.  Of  the  new 
kinds,  the  Northern  Spy  and  Norton's  Melon,  (winter  varieties,)  have  been 
extensively  introduced.  The  Northern  Spy  is  a  most  important  variety. 
The  tree  is  a  thrifly  grower,  and  later,  by  two  weeks,  in  its  blossoming, 
than  all  other  but  the  "Russet"  apples,  and  thus  escapes  late  frosts  in 
spring.  It  hears  well,  needs  good  cultivation,  and  worthy,  in  all  particu- 
lars, of  all  the  attention  bestowed  upon  it.  The  fruit  attains  good  aizey  i« 
a  beautiful  striped,  apple,  high  colored,  and  keeps  as  late  as  the  16th  of 
June  in  perfecUon ;  commences  to  ripen  in  April,  and  firstrate  for  cook- 
ing, as  well  as  dessert.  Gentlemen  who  know  the  fruit  have  planted  large 
quantities  of  the  trees.  Mr.  Allen  and  Mr.  Hodge,  of  Black  Rock,  have 
each  put  out  six  hundred  of  the  trees,  and  are  sanguine  of  success. 
When  I  tell  this  Congress  that  it  commands  from  three  to  five  dollari 
where  the  apple  is  pjoduced  in  considerable  quantities,  and  has  been 
sold  by  the  barrel  thfis  season,  in  the  commercial  emporium  of  our 
country,  at  nine  dollars  per  barrel,  for  the  use  of  the  good  livers  at  the 
<*  Astor  House,"  it  will  not  be  disputed  that  there  is  some  virtue  in  the 
appJe. 

When  the  fruit  becomes  plenty,  as  it  probably  will  within  two  yean 
more,  as  large  orchards  have  been  graf^  with  the  kind,  and  when  it, 
with  the  Canada  Red,  or  Nonsuch,  Norton's  Melon,  Pomme  Grise,  and 
Wagener,  can  be  had  plentifully,  a  new  era  will  have  arrived  in  apple 
culture  and  production — everything  desirable  will  then  be  attained.  I 
subjoin  a  Ust  of  the  different  kinds  of  their  season,  as  grown  with  us: 

Summer  kinds. — Early  Harvest,  Williams's  Favorite,  Red  Astrachan, 
Early  Joe,  Early  Strawberry,  Summer  Rose. 

Autumn  varieties. — Alexander,  Autuom  Strawberry,  Dyer,  Fall  Pip- 
|iiDy  Hawley  or  Dowse^  Maiden's  Slushy  Porter,  Lowell,  Sc  Lawreuo^ 
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Aravenstein,  Holland  Pippin.  The  Hawley  and  St.  Lawrence  are  two 
•f  the  best  fell  apples,  and  should  be  in  all  collections. 

Winter  varieties.— li^XdiVriny  Vandevere,  Yellow  Bell  Flower,  Blua 
Pearmain,  Peck's  Pleasant,  Esopus  Spitzenberg,  Twenty-ounce  apple, 
Swaar,  Fameuse,  Canada  Red,  Pomme  Grise,  Rhode  Island  Greening, 
Norton  s  Melon,  Northern  Sr.y,  Winter  Peannain,  Golden  Russet,  New- 
town Pippm,  Jonathan,  Wagener,  Cornish  Gilliflower,  Hubbardston  Non- 
«ch,  Rambo,  Domine,  Canada  Reinette,  and  Roxbury  Russet. 

Sweet  Apples.— EbWy  Sv/oeting,  Green  Sweeting,  Talman  Sweetinff. 
€k)lden  Sweet,  and  Early  Swi.et  Bough. 

The  wheat  lands,  as  well  as  the  lighter  soils  near  the  lake  shore,  pro- 
duce the  apple  m  perfection.  Disease  seldom  attacks  the  trees.  Some 
seasons  black  blotches  are  seen  upon  the  fruit,  but  generally  it  is  fair. 

QUINCES. 

The  Apple  or  Orange  and  Portugal  are  grown.  Blight  affects  the 
Irees  occasionally,  but  good  crops  are  had  generally. 

GRAPES. 

In  ordinary  seasons  the  Isabella  grapes  with  us  ripen,  but  not  so  with 
the  Catawba;  both  varieties,  when  well  ripened,  will  compare  with  the 
^st  we  have  seen  from  Croton  Point. 

The  Clinton  is  eariier  than  the  others,  and  usually  ripens  here;  dark 
in  color,  and  highly  flavored.     The  Sweet- water  grows  finely  likewise. 

Our  nurserymen  succeed  well  in  cultivating  the  foreign  varieties,  and 
eould  have  presented  them  vying  with  those  on  the  tables  to  day. 

In  closing  my  report,  (which  I  have  deemed  a  most  important  task  to 
complete  acceptably  to  the  Congress,)  I  trust  that  any  errors  made  may 
be  attributed  to  inadvertence.  If  the  cause  of  fruit  culture  shall  in  any 
▼ay  be  promoted  by  my  efforts,  my  ambition  will  be  fully  satisfied. 

JAMES  H.  WATTS 
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MISCELLANEOUS  NOTICES  AND  INFORMATICS. 

Judging  from  all  the  returns  that  have  reached  the  Patent  Office,  the 
farmers  of  Ohio  produce  not  only  more  wheat  in  the  aggregate  than  those 
of  any  other  State,  but  more  bushels  per  acre,  on  an  average.  Mr.  J. 
F.  Willis,  of  Fayette  county,  says  that  "wheat  has  been  very  good  for 
three  years;  average,  20  bushels  per  acre.  It  is  most  commonly  sowa 
on  corn  grounds,  and  Timothy  seed  is  also  sown  at  the  same  time,  to  b« 
followed  by  clover  sown  in  March  or  April." 

Fayette  county  produced  1,670,114  bushels  of  corn  in  1861  j  which 
Mr.  W.  estimates  at  25  cents  a  bushel,  and  the  yield  per  acre  at  45 
bushels. 

Mr.  Wm.  R.  Van  Arsdale  of  Monroe  county,  Missouri,  writing  under 
date  of  Jantary  3,  1852,  says  :  <<  The  past  season  was  unfavorable. 
There  was  too  nmch  rain  from  March  till  June,  and  more  from  early 
June  till  late  in  August.  During  the  months  of  October  and  November 
there  was  a  great  quantify  of  rain  again,  which. was  very  injurious  to 
young  wheat  sown  in  September.  Corn  was  also  badly  injured;  tht 
wet  preventing  the  ears  from  drying." 

Com  was  so  much  damaged  in  extensive  districts  that  it  was  difficult 
to  obtain  good  seed  for  planting  in  the  spring  of  1862. 

Mr.  Van  A.  has  favored  the  office  with  somewhat  extended  observa- 
tions of  a  meteorological  character,  which  a  want  of  room  excludes  from 
this  report. 

Mr.  Renel  Mc Arthur,  of  Wayne,  Erie  county.  Pa.,  informs  us  that  he 
has  some  "conclusive  testimony"  on  the  subject  of  wheat  turning  to 
chess,  which  is  given  in  the  following  words:  "  Some  years  ago  a  neigh 
bor  of  mine  had  a  field  of  wheat  in  which  there  were  small  patches 
where  wheat  and  chess  grew  on  the  same  stalk  and  on  the  same  head. 
The  stems  that  bore  chess  came  about  midway  out  of  the  head  of  wheat, 
and  grew  from  two  to  three  inches  in  length,  and  hung  full  of  chess. 
This  strange  fact  has  established  the  doctrine  in  this  place,  that  wheal 
will  turn  to  chess." 

We  have  seen  precisely  such  heads  of  wheat  and  chess  as  our  corres- 
pondent describes,  but  instead  of  the  wheat  and  chess  having  but  a  sin- 
gle stem,  the  latter  was  separated  from  the  stem  on  which  it  grew,  and 
Its  fine  thread-like  tendril  was  inserted  into  the  head  of  wheat,  not  by 
the  hand  of  man,  but  by  the  wind  whipping  the  heads  of  chess  and 
wheat  together  until  by  accident  some  part  of  the  chess  heads  become 
entangled  by  their  filaments  round  the  rachis  of  wheat,  and  appear  ip 
grow  there.  The  botanical  difference  between  these  two  grasses  i» 
quite  as  marked,  and  incapable  of  such  a  monstrosity  as  our  correspond- 
ent supposes,  as  would  be  the  growth  of  heads  of  wheat  on  ears  ot 
corn,  or  ears  of  maize  on  wheat  heads.  Chess  makes  good  hay,  and  itt 
teed  grows  as  well  as  oats  or  herdsgrass. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Waldo  county,  Maine,  saya  that  farmers  sow  two  busheli 
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of  aeed  wheat  per  acre,  and  hanrest  twelve,  which  sells  at  a  dollar  and 
twenty-fire  cents  per  bushel.  Hay  is  worth  from  $15  to  $30  a  ton,  accord- 
mg  to  the  season  of  the  year  and  the  scarcity  of  the  article.  Mr.  Smith 
makes  one  valuable  suggestion,  which  is  that  "colts  should  never  be  made 
to  stand  upon  a  bare  floor  untU  they  have  got  their  growth,  or  are  old 
enough  to  be  shod.  Nmety-nine  horses  in  one  hundred  that  are  lame 
m  their  fore  feet  become  so  by  standing  on  a  naked  plank  floor  when 
CO  ts.  He  remarks,  "  The  pracUce  of  keeping  manure  under  cover  is 
believed  to  be  far  the  best,  and  lime  is  used  by  most  farmers." 

Mr.  Sanniuel  Fithian,  of  Curaberiand  county.  New  Jersey,  prepares 
Iwid  for  wheat  by  ploughing  in  a  crop  of  clover,  and  sowing  200  pounds 
of  guano  per  acre,  by  which  pracUce  about  20  bushels  of  wheat  are 
usually  harvested  per  acre.  Corn  is  one  of  their  most  profitable  crops 
Potatoes  are  extensively  cultivated,  but  from  some  ''  cause  unexplained '» 
crops  have  decreased  one  half  in  three  or  four  years.  Five  hundred  and 
sixty  pounds  of  corn  (10  bushels)  make  100  pounds  of  pork. 

Mr.  John  H.  Tan,  of  Mount  Vernon,  Knox  county,  Ohio,  says  that— 
the  average  crops  of  wheat  there  range  from  20  to  25  bushels  per  acre 
although  as  high  as  40  or  50  have  been  raised.     He  recommertds  sum- 
mer fallowing  and  ploughmg  eight  inches  deep.     Soil  mostly  sandy  loam 
Ihat  region  has  suffered  both  from  Hessian  flies  and  weevils;  and  Mr 
T.  knows  no  remedy.     Potatoes  have  been  nearly  exempt  from  the  rot 
and  where  the  ground  is  properiy  tilled  yield  from  250  to  300  bushels 
per  acre. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Carpenter,  of  Waukesha,  Wisconsin,  says  that  wheat  is 
less  cultivated  there  now  than  a  few  years  ago,  and  that  «  Canada  chut 
wheat  IS  the  most  popular  variety.  Instead  of  ploughing  over  the  whole 
term,  a  considerable  part  of  it  is  seeded  and  kept  in  meadows  and  nas- 
turage.  *^ 

Mr.  Charles  G.  Goodrich,  of  FrankHn  county,  Maine,  regards  the  rear- 
ing  of  horses  m  that  State  as  not  particularly  profitable.  He  estimates 
the  expense  of  a  colt,  when  three  years  old,  at  $60,  which  is  nearly  the 
average  value  of  the  animal  at  that  age.  A  firstrate  horse,  at  from  six 
to  ten  years  old,  is  worth  from  $150  to  $200.  The  Messenger  breed 
stands  highest  in  the  public  estimation.  Clover  hay  does  not  injure 
horses  if  properiy  cured;  if  allowed  to  become  musty,  it  affects  the  lun« 
of  the  horse,  and  may  bring  on  organic  disease. 


COTTOr^-CATERPlLLAR,  RUST,  AND  ROT. 

The  Hon.  E.  Ford,  of  Spring  Cottage,  Mississippi,  says: 
"  After  a  respite  of  two  years,  planters  are  again  assailed  by  the  cotton- 
<»aterpilkr,and  also  by  rust  and  rot;  but  the  damage  to  the  present  crops, 
(1862,)  is  not  serious,  as  the  infection  was  late  in  the  season.  I  apprehend 
more  injury  next  y3ar,  from  my  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  history  of 
the  worm  and  rot,  of  which  I  can  decide  more  conclusively  at  the  close 
of  this  season,  by  comparing  ray  experiments,  observations,  and  notes 
of  this  year  with  those  of  an  eariier  date.  The  results  of  my  researches 
1  will  send  for  your  next  Report. 

The  rust  of  this  season  is,  I  think,  attributable  to  the  peculiarity  of 
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the  seasOn^irregiilar  and  partial  showers  of  rain  and  cold  east  winds. 
I  have  observed  it  this  season  upon  oats,  nee,  rye,  corn,  cotton  and 8om« 
shmbs;  whereas  it  usually  appears  here  only  on  wheat  and  cotton. 

"  The  rot  is  of  four  kinds,  or  it  may  be  traced  to  four  different  causes  in 
cotton.  First,  the  boll  is  injured  by  an  insect,  (what  it  is  I  have  not  yet 
discovered,)  but  the  puncture  is  to  the  core  of  the  boll,  and  lopks  as 
though  it  was  done  with  a  pin  or  needle;  is  done  at  night,  by  which  the 
boll  is  poisoned,  and  rots  in  24  to  48  hours  in  damp  weather.  Another 
kind  of  rot  is  produced  by  long-continued  rains,  and  is  called  *  the  wet 
rot.'  A  third  kind  is  caused  by  the  boll  worm  that  eats  into  the  boll. 
The  most  disastrous  damage  results  from  the  piercing  of  the  boll  by  the 
unknown  insect  first  referred  to,  which  dnring  a  rainy  season  assumes  the 
form  of  an  epidemic  and  destroys  the  whole  crop,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
year  1818.  The  malady  continued  gradually  to  abate  till  1824.  The 
latter  description  of  rot  and  caterpillar  both  made  their  appearance  here 
on  cotton  in  1818.  The  worm  disappeared  in  1819,  and  reapoearai  in 
1832.  The  former  description  of  rot  (fomenting  I  call  it)  appeared  in  1818; 
continued  to  1824;  then  disappeared,  and  reappeared  in  1862.  It  has 
not  done  much  damage  this  season,  as  it  was  late  before  it  occurred. 

'' I  see  many  correspondents  of  newspapers  in    difle  oe 

country  state  that  the  rot  is  caused  by  the  boll  worm.  It  may  be  so 
in  other  districts,  but  the  rot  here  is  of  the  kind  I  have  named ,  although 
a  careless  observer  would  not  notice  the  difference." 


ROTATION  OF  CROPS,  AND  PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS. 

Mr.  John  Youtig,of  Richland  county,  Ohio,  thus  describes  his  system 
of  rotation  of  crops:  "  My  system  of  rotation  of  crops  is  to  plough  down 
as  heavy  a  crop  of  clover  and  sow  wheat;  then  plant  com;  then  sow 
oats,  and  with  them  four  quarts  of  clover  seed,  mixed  with  two  of  Timothy. 
The  field  is  in  pasture  or  meadow  till  the  third  year,  when  a  crop  of 
clover  is  again  turned  in  by  the  plough,  to  be  followed  by  wheat.  By  this 
raractice  my  land  now  produces  much  better  than  it  did  twenty  years  ago. 
The  best  preventive  of  the  Hessian  fly  and  yellow  midge  is  to  sow  early; 
late  seeding  makes  the  plants  feeble  and  increases  the  injury  of  insects." 

Mr.  Young  sows  turnip  seed  among  corn  at  the  last  ploughing,  and 
obtains  a  renmnerating  crop.  The  white  flat  turnip  is  the  variety  pre- 
ferred lor  culture  with  corn.  He  properly  remarks  that  the  best  fertilizer 
for  meadows  is  to  flood  them  where  it  is  practicable.  Irrigation  by  small 
streams  and  catches  is  worthy  of  far  moie  attention  than  it  receives. 
The  meadows  of  Mr.  Y.  yield  from  two  to  three  tons  of  hay  per  acre. 
Well-rotted  barnyard  manure  and  plaster  are  used  as  a  top-dressing  for 
meadows,  and  Timothy  makes  the  most  salable  hay.  Clover  properly 
cured  is  regarded  as  more  nutritious  for  farm  stock.  By  crossing  a 
French  Merino  ram  with  large  native  ewes,  Mr.  Young  has  obtamed 
half  bloods  of  good  size,  and  valuable  for  mutton;  while  the  fleeces  are 
greatly  improved  in  quality  and  increased  in  weight  and  value.  He  rears 
pigs  in  a  way  that  gives  a  pound  of  meat  for  every  day  they  live — killing 
them  when  aom  300  to  400  days  old. 
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PRACTICAL  VALUB  OF  THE  ANALYSIS  OF  Soics; 

BY   PROP.    JAMK8    C.    BOOTH. 
tR~d  b.fo«  U,.  PhW.lphM  So^,j  for ....  P,„„„u,„  „f  i^^„„„  j„„.^  J  ,^j 

Haying  followed  the  path  pursued  by  manv  chemists  in  Pn.v>,^  „^ 

^ro?  "ii's"!  rJ™'  d* '  ^'*''"'  *- tr;o'„"t^e7u{^.%^ 

&r.™Vi  "e"™'™"'  •  have  become  more  and  more  convinced  thatch.™ 

I^immi:?;  r'  '"'™t''  i"  '^'^^  '^'^^'^'^  'h*'  those  mZt^i^hi^: 

IZ«,^^r  h  '"*""*' ,™'"'-     """"8  already  dissuaded  pK?s^d 

"pTrii^ad^i^^trprnii'ite^,!^!^^^ 

with  ngid  accuracy,  the  exact  amount  of  the  constituents  of  a  «n.I^Ln!« 

Its  application  to  agriculture,  because  the  necessar^luS^si  attTnd^^^^ 
^ipon  the  application  of  changing  theory  will  preiud  ce  die  minH  .S- 5?* 
pnicuca^  man  still  further  against  the  rell  vle'TthS,ry  anrven^^^ 
^ta«i  thereby  the  progress  of  true  scientific  agriculture.^  For  this  "^^^ 
n  particular,  I  propose  to  give  my  views  why  the  analysis  of  soilsT^J 
the  present  Ume,  of  no  immediate'value  to  the  farmer^  '  *^ 

1.  Ihere  is  no  httledifliculty  experienced  by  the  chemist  in  obtainina. 

tl^ZT  '•  '  '""  ^"  "^^  ^^?«^«  ^'^^'^'y'  i"  «^der  to  subject  U  to  a^Zi  ' 
i^ause  he  upnermost  part  of  a  soil  difl^ers  fmm  that  subjicen  to  i" by  the 

^uSnd^'n? Ir^"  'k  P'^"^  "'^^  ^^^^^'  ^"^  ^y  '^'  influence  ofi^^^ 
culture  and  of  atmospheric  agents.    A  verv  lar^e  maiorifo-  nf  r.i-.  ^^^^ 

.rs  would  find  a  difeculty  i^  doing  .hIt^hTw"Sd  7e^d  ^oo.™- 

SrisT'*  h  won^d  h"  '"*  r  "f 'he  chemist  or  more  enh^ten^°4t 
cmtunst.  It  would  be  much  more  difficult  to  obtain  an  average  samrJ. 
Sa^.r!  f  •"hole  field,  because  to  the  above  dSficS  is  o™te^ 

I .     that  of  a  variation  of  soil  in  proximate  locaUiies. 
«v.  .I".  I  ?^  multiplied  analyses  of  specimens  from  the  same  field  miehl 
L,?^f  .?'*"'?'''  T^^  tnfermaiion  in  regard  to  the  ch.™cal  coi^ri^ 
Uon  of  the  soil,  and  these  multiplied  by  the  number  of  field,  in  ,f^ 
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might  enable  us  to  foiro  a  fair  opinion  on  the  chemical  character  of  the 
fcrm.  But  the  difficuhies  of  such  analyses ,  and  their  cost,  are  serious  ob- 
jections, if  there  were  no  others,  to  their  practical  value  to  the  former. 

2.  Of  what  value  are  detached  analyses  of  soils  a  hundred  miles  aparty 
compared  with  a  thorough  local  investigation  of  the  same  soil  under 
^ry  (Jilferent  circumstances  o^' culture  ?  With  his  usual  shrewdness,  Ber- 
selius  led  the  way  in  such  an  investigation  ly  analyzing  elaborately  a 
naturally  fertile  soil,  taken  from  beneath  the  action  of  the  plough,  and 
the  same  soil  from  above  the  former,  where  it  had  been  subjected  to  years 
©f  tillage.  The  differences  were  tolerably  well  marked ;  but,  since  he  did 
not  present  us  with  several  analyses  of  each,  we  cannot  certainly  know 
whether  culture  alone  had  the  effect  indicated  by  his  two  single  analyses. 
In  a  subject  so  little  known,  and  fraught  with  difficulty,  such  elaborate 
analyses,  multiplied  a  thousand  fold  in  different  localities  and  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances,  would  establish  theory  on  a  firmer  basis,  and  then 
allow  of  immediate  practical  benefit;  but  not  till  then.  The  cost  of 
analyses  is  a  serious  objection  to  their  practical  benefit.  If  it  were  only 
required  to  determine  the  amounts  of  silica,  alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  or- 
ganic matter,  and  perhaps  lime  included,  the  analysis  might  be  performed 
at  a  moderate  cost,  and  the  constitution  of  a  whole  farm  determined;  but 
the  first  three  of  these  are  precisely  those  which  constitute  the  ground- 
work or  base  of  the  soil,  not  the  more  solvent  or  diluent  of  the  potential 
constituents.  These  last  are  determined  with  difficulty,  and  at  consid- 
erable cost  of  time;  and  since  their  accurate  determination  is  ncessary, 
the  difficulty  and  expense  of  analysis  increase  in  a  greater  ratio.  Hav- 
ing stated  that  numerous  accurate  analyses  would  be  necessary  to  ascer- 
tain the  chemical  constitution  of  a  field  or  farm,  it  is  evident  that  expense 
alone  is  an  impassable  bar  at  present  to  the  wide-spread  application  of 
the  analysis  of  soils. 

3.  The  difficulty  and  uncertainty  attendant  upon  the  analysis  of  soils 
that  has  any  pretensions  to  accuracy  are  such  as  to  render  it  valueless. 
Those  constituents  believed  to  be  of  greatest  value  exist  in  exceedingly 
minute  quantities  in  soils,  and  in  an  ordinary  analysis  they  are  liable  to 
be  either  left  out  or  grossly  exaggerated;  in  either  of  which  cases,  the 
analysis  is  useless,  because  it  tells  an  untruth,  and  forms  an  unsound  or 
rather  wholly  unreliable  basis  for  calculation.  Let  us  examine-^more 
narrowly  how  far  what  may  be  called  a  tolerably  correct  analysis' may 
be  relied  on.  Alkali,  lime,  phosphoric,  sulphuric  and  muriatic  acids, 
ammonia,  and  organic  matter,  aie  generally  regarded  as  the  fertilizing 
constituents.  Of  these,  sulphuric  acid  and  lime  (including  magnesia) 
may  be  detsrmined  with  sufficient  accuracy,  especially  lime,  which  is 
often  present  to  the  extent  of  several  per  cent.  The  exact  determination 
of  chlorine  (or  muriatic  acid)  is  often  impeded  firom  the  accompianyine 
oi^nic  matter  and  the  volatility  of  chlorides  during  evaporation.  1 
would  regard  inferences  drawn  from  the  data  of  sulphuric  and  muriatic 
acids  as  unsafe  in  sound  farming  practice.  The  precise  amount  of  am- 
monia is  ascertained  with  difficulty,  and  the  amount  given  in  analyses 
must  be  looked  upon  with  some  distrust,  unless  the  quantity  is  unusually 
large,  sufficient  to  overbalance  the  errors  of  analysis.  We  can  ascertain 
with  considerable  nicety  the  amount  of  organic  matter;  but  of  what  avail 
is  that  knowledge?  Are  the  remaining  half  decomposed  rooUets  end. 
organized  portions  those  which  give  fertility  to  a  soil  ?  or  ig  it  that  very 
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unknown  humous  body,  soluble  in  alkali,  and  reprecipitable  by  an  acid? 
This  last  idea  being^  as  yet  a  mere  conjecture,  we  may  summarily  dis- 
miss the  determination  of  organic  matter,  as  of  no  immediate  practical 
Mtilitv  to  the  farmer. 

Of  all  the  minute  constituents  in  a  soil,  alkali,  or  potash,  and  phos- 
phoric acid,  are  generally  regarded  as  the  greatest  cause  of  fertility;  and 
yet  these  two  are  precisely  the  most  obstinate  impediments  to  the  accu- 
rate analysis  of  soils.  Their  precise  estimation  is  attended  with  diffi- 
culty  under  nearjy  all  circumstances,  and  peculiariy  so  where  their 
total  amount  may  fall  below  one  per  cent.,  as  in  soils.  It  may  be 
&iriy  questioned  whether  the  small  fraction  of  one  per  cent,  of  phosphoric 
acid  which  is  usually  returned  in  soil  analyses  may  not  often  be  due 
to  errors  of  analysis,  or  be  far  above  or  below  the  true  amount.  I  will 
assert  that  no  accurate  and  candid  chemist  can  declare  with  confidence 
and  truth  that  he  has  ever  determined,  in  a  soil,  the  exact  amount  of 
this  pest  of  the  analyst.  Our  means  of  determining  it,  when  in  conjunct 
tion  with  alumina,  as  it  is  most  likely  to  be  or  to  become  in  the  analysis 
of  soils,  are  still  avowedly  imperfect  in  the  hands  of  the  best  analyucal 
chemist.  There  is  not  much  more  confidence  to  be  put  in  the  precise 
estimation  of  potassa. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  of  all  the  fertilizing  ingredients  of  a  soil 
lime  can  be  estimated  accurately,  but  that  the  precise  amounts  of  the 
others  cannot  be  given  with  confidence;  while  the  determination  of  the 
most  important  is  the  least  reliable  of  all.  It  is  therefore  not  too  strong 
a  conclusion  to  say  that  the  present  practical  value  of  the  analysis  of 
soils  consists  in  ascertaining  how  much  lime  they  contain.  Since  in- 
ferior analyses  have  been  left  out  of  view  altogether,  and  only  what  may 
be  termed  good  analyses  held  under  consideration,  their  uselessness,  or 
rather  detriment,  to  the  farmer  cannot  be  too  strongly  depicted. 

4.  There  is  a  confirmatory  argument  against  the  practical  value  of 
•oil  analyses,  which  has  been  so  clearly  set  forth  by  Major  J.  F.  Lee  of 
Washington,  that  I  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  his  letter  to  me  on  the 
subject:  ''  We  know  that  on  all  poor  lan4  of  proper  texture,  the  applica- 
tion of  20U  pounds  of  guano  to  the  acre  will  produce  fair  crops  of^grain 
and  roots;  and  this  is  the  difference  between  a  barren  and  a  tolerably  fer- 
tile soil.     Now  this  guano  applies  only  6  pounds  potash,  24  pounds 
phosphoric  acid,  and  34  pounds  ammonia.     But  the  acre  contains 
3,920,000  pounds  of  soil,  (to  the  depth  of  a  foot.)     Can  analysis  now 
or  will  it  in  any  progress  we  may  reasonably  expect  it  to  make,  ascertaiii 
1  part  of  potash  in  600,000  parts  of  foreign  matter;  or  1  part  of  phosphoric 
acjd  in  150,000  parts  of  foreign  matter;  or  1  partof  ammonia  in  100  000?" 
It  may  be  answered,  without  the  slightest  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
such  determinations  are  greatly  beyond  the  present  power  of  chemical 
analysis.     Whether  they  will  continue  so,  I  wdl  presently  inquire;  but 
the  argument  is  strong  against  the  present  value  of  analysis  as  appiied 
to  soils.  '^'^ 

6.  Another  and  I  fear  a  greater  objection  to  the  immediate  value  of 
soil  analyses,  is  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  how  much  or  what  part  of 
a  soil  should  be  analyzed.  Soil  consists  of  mineral  and  organic  matter  in 
a  more  or  less  comminuted  state.  Suppose  that  an  ultimate  analysis 
were  made  upon  a  fair  average  of  soil,  ground  to  the  finest  powder,  would 
it  express  the  fertile  value  of  the  soil  during  the  lime  we  look  for  remu- 
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nerative  crops?  If,  besides  finely  comminuted  matter,  it  contained  gravel 
or  coarse  sand,  consisting  of  quartz,  feldspar,  greenstone,  &c.,  how  lone 
a  time  will  be  required  for  the  disintegration  of  the  cohering  mineral 
masses,  so  far  as  to  allow  plants  to  extract  the  alkali,  dc-c,  which  they 
ask  for?  Even  if  we  make  a  previous  mechanical  separation  of  the  very 
fine  from  the  coarse  matter,  and  subject  only  the  foruer  to  analysis,  who 
would  be  so  presumptuous  as  to  predict  how  much  of  this  fine  matter 
would  disintegrate  and  yield  its  rich  stores  to  the  husbandman  in  the 
course  of  one  or  more  years,  or  even  of  a  century?  The  farmer  would, 
doubtless,  prefer  to  know  how  much  benefit  he  is  to  reap  in  his  own  life 
time,  than  to  leave  it  to  posterity  in  a  future  of  uncertain  length. 

Guided  by  these  considerations  in  the  analysis  of  soils,  I  employed 
water,  slightly  acidulated  with  acid,  to  extract  the  fertilizing  ingredients, 
supposing  that  my  analysis  would  thereby  express  the  now  potential 
qualities  of  the  soil.  I  am  now,  however,  more  thoroughly  convinced 
that,  in  our  present  ignorance  of  the  rate  of  decomposition  of  mineral 
aggregates  from  atmospheric  influences  and  from  culture,  such  assump 
lions,  and,  of  course,  their  deduced  inferences,  are  merely  conjectural. 
The  farmer  has  enough  to  contend  with,  in  varying  seasons,  the  depre- 
dations of  insects,  <5tc.,  without  basing  his  practice  upon  conjecture. 

6.  Assuming  that  we  could  obtain  a  fair  average  of  a  soil  from  a  field, 
that  we  could  analyze  it  with  accuracy  and  at  little  cost,  and  that  we 
know  the  rate  at  which  mineral  aggregates  would  yield  up  their  sources 
of  fertility,  would  such  knowledge  assist  us  in  determinmg  how  much 
of  the  several  active  ingredients  is  wanting  to  render  that  soil  fertile? 
Can  any  one  presume  to  assert,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
how  much  each  kind  of  plant  demands  to  insure  its  luxuriance  or 
productiveness?  From  the  observed  effects  of  guano,  bones,  ashes, 
ume,  and  green  sand,  as  well  as  from  the  analyses  of  ashes  of  plants,  it 
is  fair  to  infer  that  ammonia,  phosphoric  acid,  potassa,  and  lime,  possess 
fertihzing  quahties;  but  the  numerical  measure  of  their  value  is  hypo- 
thetical, if  not  conjectural.  Much  of  what  we  term  our  knowledge  on 
this  subject  is  an  idea  floating  in  the  region  of  hypothesis,  and  until  it 
alights  upon  the  ground,  and  can  be  handled  with  some  degree  of  cer- 
tainty by  weight  and  measure,  the  practical  farmer  would  do  well  to 
k«ep  to  his  well-trodden  paths  of  practice,  and  rather  be  content  with  the 
accumulating  experience  of  practical  trials  than  depend  upon  the  results 
of  analysis.  When  lime  is  applied  to  land,  why  is  it  that  one  kind  is 
found  to  produce  much  more  than  another?  It  is  certainly  not  merely 
because  magnesia  is  present  in  larger  proportion  in  one  than  in  another; 
for  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  lime  applied  to  the  soil  in  the  United 
States  contains  notable  quantities  of  magnesia.  Is  it  because  the  land 
has  already  been  saturated  with  lime?  This  has  not  yet  been  proved 
by  facts.  May  it  not  be  that  one  kind  of  limestone  contains  more  alkali 
or  phosphoric  acid  than  another,  although  in  exceedingly  minute  quan 
titles  ?  Their  presence  in  limestone  has  been  only  recently  demonstrated , 
and  the  question  cannot,  therefore,  be  answered  positively.  These 
queetions  are  offered  merely  to  show  that  we  use  lime  from  observation 
of  its  value,  and  not  from  an  absolute  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  its 
iwtilizing  effects. 

In  wood  ash,  is  it  alkali,  phosphoric  or  sulphuric  acid,  or  lime,  that 
tonstitutes  its  more  active  principle?    In  guano,  does  ammonia  or  phos- 
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phone  acid  give  its  chief  fcrtUizing  character?  Does  phosphoric  acid 
act  without  reference  to  the  base  with  which  it  is  united,  whether  po- 
tassa,  Unae,  magnesia,  or  ammonia  ?  Does  sulphuric  acid  act  with  Rreater 
potency  m  combinaUon  with  alkali  or  with  lime?  In  general,  is  it  of 
mfenor  moment  in  what  combination  a  so  called  fertilizing  body  is  em- 
^*Sru  '  ***"    ^^  "  always  act  as  a  particular  compound  ? 

What  duty  does  organic  matter  perform,  and  what  is  its  most  suitable 
condition?  Does  it  enter  by  the  rootlets  or  by  the  leaves,  to  fulfil  its 
funcuons  in  the  organized  stnicture  ?  Is  it  crenic  or  apocrenic,  or  humic 
acid,  or  perchance  some  condition  as  yet  unknown  to  the  chemist,  that 
chiefly  exerts  its  beneficial  influence  upon  vegetation  ? 

When  these  and  numerous  other  like  questions  shall  have  been  an- 
swered  by  a  fair  union  and  agreement  of  sound  theory  and  long  practice, 
then  may  we  hope  for  numerical  data  for  determining  how  much  of  each 
ingredient  is  required  upon  a  soil.  And  when  analysis  shall  become  so 
far  perfected  as  to  determine  with  tolerable  precision  the  quantities  of 
the  minute  ingredients  contained  in  a  soil,  then  can  we  apply  the  required 
substances  by  weight  and  measure,  and  predict  with  measurable  confi- 
dence the  results  of  the  application. 

Lastly,  it  will  be  observed  that  in  the  preceding  part  of  these  remarks 
I  have  confined  myself  exclusively  to  the  consideration  of  the  practical 
uselessness  of  the  analysis  of  soils  at  the  present  time.     Can  we  look 
forward  to  a  period  when  such  analyses  can  be  performed  with  such  ac- 
curacy, expedition,  and  moderate  cost  as  to  be  available  to  the  art  of 
agnculture  ?    I  am  well  satisfied  that  such  an  expectation  is  well  founded. 
Our  assay  balances  can  now  show  the  millionth  part  of  the  weight 
placed  in  them,  and  may  be  still  further  improved.     Reasoning  from  the 
past,  the  methods  of  analysis  admit  of  almost  indefinite  improvement- 
and  It  IS  highly  prcbable  that  new  analytic  processes  will  be  devised  of 
much  greater  power,  rapidity,  and  accuracy  than  those  at  present  known, 
because  every  journal  of  chemical  science  conveys  to  us  monthly,  and 
even  weekly,  notices  of  the  progress  of  chemical  analyses.    But  although 
soil  analyses  may  not  be  useful  at  present  to  the  operalil^  farmer,  they 
may  be  made  available  for  the  advance  of  scientific  agriculture;  and 
for  this  purpose  the  enlightened  agriculturist  should  lend  his  aid,  by 
having  analyses  of  soils  most  accurately  performed;  not  one  or  two,  but 
nunaerous  analyses  of  the  same  soil  under  varying  conditions.    Such  in- 
vestigations keeping  pace  with  the  advance  of  vegetable  physiology,  will 
the  sooner  tend  to  deliver  husbandry  from  the  thraldom  of  empiricism, 
and  place  it  under  the  dominion  of  a  rational  system.    Besides  the  ana- 
lysis of  soils  thus  performed,  the  analysis  of  ashes  of  plants  and  of 
manures,  by  throwing  light  on  vegetable  physiology,  will  contribute  to 
the  progress  of  rational  agriculture.     Above  all  other  things,  frequent 
and  carefully-conducted  experiments  on  manures  of  known  composition, 
and  close  and  continued  observation  on  their  effects  on  various  crops, 
will  accumulate  a  treasure  of  experience  from  which  sound  theory  will 
draw  her  data,  which  will  then  react  most  beneficially  upon  the  culture 
of  plants.    Then  may  we  look  for  a  literal  fulfilment  of  the  expression, 
that  "  the  desert  shall  blossom  as  the  rose." 
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Remarks  on  the  foregoing  communication,  by  Daniel  Iab. 

Baron  Liebig  raised  the  expectations  of  ftrmers  fiir  above  what  the 
iniaacy  of  chemical  science  in  its  applicition  to  agriculture,  and  especially 
to  the  analysis  of  soils,  would  justify. 

Now  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  run  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and 
as  greatly  under-estimate  the  value  of  chemical  researches  as  the  dis- 
tinguished Geisen  professor  prompted  the  public  to  over- estimate  their 
importance.  The  truth  lies  between  these  extremes ;  and  we  will  endeavor 
to  come  as  near  to  it  as  possible  in  the  suggestions  that  follow.  * 

A  few  things  in  agricultural  scirnce  may  be  regarded  as  settled;  and 
taking  these  as  our  place  of  departure,  we  are  to  advance  (if  we  can) 
from  things  known  to  such  as  are  unknown,  and  thereby  increase  our 
present  stock  of  scientific  knowledge.  It  is  known  that  solids  in  a  soil 
do  not,  and  probably  cannot,  pass  through  the  walls  of  cells  in  plants  to 
nourish  them  as  water  and  gases  do ;  and  therefore  all  solids  must  be 
dissolved  in  water,  or  reduced  to  a  gaseous  condition,  before  they  can 
enter  the  roots  and  circulate  through  the  stems  and  leaves  of  vegetables. 
Without  water  to  permeate  every  living  cell  in  a  growing ^erm  until  the 
plant  reaches  its  full  development  and  maturity,  its  organization  is  im- 
possible. Now  what  is  there  to  prevent  a  good  chem'st,  familiar  with 
soil  .inalyses,  from  taking  not  one  or  two  hundred  grains  of  earth,  but 
a  million  grains,  and  ascertaining  what  organic  and  inorganic  substances 
rain- water,  as  it  falls  from  the  clouds  upon  the  farmer's  fields,  will  dissolve 
in  three  or  four  summer  months,  when  the  growth  of  plants  is  most 
rapid?  Let  us  suppose  that  there  is  found  only  a  tenth  of  a  grain  of 
gypsum.  This  may  be  separated  after  Boussingault's  plan  without 
difficulty;  and  the  delicate  balance  used  by  Professor  Booth  m  the  United 
States  mint,  or  a  balance  less  delicate,  will  weigh  the  gypsum .  In  the  case 
supposed,  the  quantity  of  available  sulphate  of  lime  in  the  soil  is  in  the 

Eroportion  of  one  part  in  te7i  miUioiis,  as  determined  in  the  most  satis- 
ictory  manne^ 
Common  ram  water  contains  many  foreign  bodies  besides  pure  air, 
ammonia,  and  carbonic  acid,  and  the  presence  of  these  may  vitiate  the 
ultimate  analysis.  The  impurity  of  rain-water  is  governed  in  a  great 
degree  by  the  amount  of  volatile  substances  and  fine  dust  diffused 
through  the  atmosphere  in  the  neighborhood  where  the  rain  is  precipitated. 
M.  Barruel,  a  distinguished  French  chemist,  studied  the  foreign  sub- 
stances contained  in  rain  water  as  it  full  in  the  last  six  months  of  the 
year  1851,  in  Paris,  and  found  in  a  cubic  metre  the  following  bodies: 

Nitrogen 8.36  grammes  =  129  graines. 

Nitricacid '. 19.08        "         =234      *< 

Ammonia »..3.61        "         =    56.7   " 

Chlorine ''...2.27      '"         =   35      " 

Lime 6  48       "         =100      " 

Magnesia 2.12       "        =   32.7   " 

Allowing  the  rain  to  be  only  24  inches  in  twelve  months,  there  would 
fall  227  pounds  of  the  substances  named  on  an  acre  in  a  year.  Of  this 
inatter45^  would  be  nitrogen,  103  nitric  acid,  19^  ammonia,  12^  chlorine, 
35  lime,  and  II  magnesia.  Different  localities  will  doubtless  furnish 
unlike  results;  but  the  investigations  of  M.  Barruel  present  a  new  feature 
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in  agricultural  meteorology,  and  indicate  the  propriety  of  distilling  water 
and  charging  it  with  pure  carbonic  acid  fcr  determining  the  soluWe  con- 
sUtuems  of  soils.  , 

We  entirely  agree  with  Prof.  Booth  in  the  worthlessness  of  meet 

■analyses  for  practical  purposes;  but,  by  adopting  a  new  line  of  observations, 

many  new  and  valuable  facts  may  be  revealed  and  fully  established. 

Ihere  are  soils  in  Monroe  county,  in  the  valley  of  the  Genesee,  which 

yield  so  much  carbonate  of  lime  to  rain-water,  thac,  when  it  emerges  in 

springs,  and  the  carbonic  acid  which  holds  the  mineral   in  solution 

escapes  into  the  atmosphere,  white  tufa  is  deposited  on  the  bottom  and 

sides  of  the  streams.    In  this  way  beds  of  marl  are  now  being  formed. 

J  hese  calcareous  soils  contain  only  from  one  to  two  per  cent,  of  lime, 

as  we  have  found  by  numerous  analyses.     All  wells  and  natural  springs 

abound  in  sulphates  and  chloride  of  lime  and  magnesia,  and  plaster  beds 

-are  not  uncommon. 

We  have  never  found  a  soil  which  contained  so  much  as  one  per  cent. 
of  carbonate  of  lime  that  was  benefited  by  liming.  One  per  cent, 
-gives  forty  tons  per  acre  within  twenty  inches  of  the  surface;  and 
the  roots  of  clover,  maize,  and  other  crops  descend  deeper  than  that 
under  favorable  circumsfances.  The  least  quantity  of  lime  in  a  soil  that 
will  suffice  for  all  useful  purposes  should  be  ascertained  if  possible, 
l-ime  goes  much  further  on  land  that  is  well  drained  than  on  that  which 
is  sour  from  the  lack  of  drainage.  On  land  properly  drained  and  limed 
by  nature  or  art,  stable  manure  and  guano  give  much  better  returns  than 
•on  soils  equally  well  drained,  but  wanting  the  calcareous  element.  As 
suggested  by  Prof.  Booth,  some  limestone  contains  more  potash,  magnesia, 
and  phosphoric  acid  than  other  rocks  apparently  of  equal  quality ."^  The 
•elements  of  fertility,  whether  in  green  sand,  apatite,  marl,  granite,  and 
other  I'ocks,  nmnures,  mould,  or  earth,  have  never  been  properly  studied 
in  this  country,  if  in  any  other. 

Nearly  all  of  the  objections  to  soil  analyses  urged  by  Prof.  Booth 
may  be  obviated  by  operating  on  ounces  and  pounds  of  soil,  instead  of 
grains.  No  plant  can  extract  a  substance  from  a  cubic  foot  of  earth 
which  is  not  there,  and  equally  within  the  reach  of  a  skilful  analyst. 
Time,  patience,  and  perseverance  will  attain  the  desired  result.  These 
researches,  however,  are  t-^o  expensive  and  uncertain  for  ordinary  farm- 
ers to  pay  for  making  them.  'J^hey  should  be  made  by  competent  men, 
-employed  by  the  year  at  suitable  educational  institutions,  or  in  private 
laboratories,  with  all  needful  apparatus  and  reagents.  If  we  understand 
Prof,  booth  aright,  he  is  in  favor  of  chemical  investigations  of  this 
<;haracter,  as  promising  beneficial  returns  for  the  labor  expended.  How 
much  chemistry  can  do  for  agriculture,  is  a  question  to  be  decided  in 
coming  years,  not  at  this  time.  A  suggestion  due  to  chemisu-y,  and 
relating  to  lime  and  granite,  may  be  worth  repeating  in  this  place.  Car- 
bonic acid  is  known  to  attack  and  decomp  )se  the  insoluble  silicate  of 
potash,  as  it  exists  in  primitive  rocks,  by  which  the  alkali  is  eliminated 
in  a  soluble  form.  To  effect  this  purpose,  as  well  as  to  burn  limestone, 
a  common  limekiln  is  filled  with  alternate  layers  of  small  fra^ents  of 
granite  and  limestone,  which  are  burnt  in  the  usual  way  of  burning 
lime.  As  the  high  heat  expel«  carbonic  acid  firom  the  limestone,  it  at- 
tacks the  silicate  of  potash  with  increased  intensity;  and  when  water  is 
poured  over  both  granite  and  lime,  the  granite  disintegrates  freely,  and 
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the  frrmer  has  both  lime  and  potash  for  his  fields,  in  an  arailable  condi- 
tion. The  resources  of  science  are  constantly  increasing,  and  need  no 
exaggeration  to  command  popular  favor.  By  promising  too  much,  char- 
latans greatly  retard  the  substantial  progress  of  the  interest  which  they 
profess  to  have  so  much  at  h«3art.  If  men  of  high  attainments  in  science 
would  labor  more  to  apply  professional  knowledge  to  the  advancement  of 
the  industrial  arts,  the  vocation  of  quacks  would  be  less  injurious,  and, 
perhaps,  ultimately  cease  altogether.  Communicate  to  educated  agricul- 
turists a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  science  in  their  application  to  the 
analysis  of  soils,  manures,  and  agricultural  plants,  and  they  will  be  better 
able  to  separate  truth  from  error,  and  escape  imposition.  Farmers  should 
not  be  content  with  mere  theories,  however  ingenious,  like  those  of  Baron 
Liebig,  Dumas,  and  ohers,  but  should  weigh  all  the  facts  and  probabilities 
that  bear  upon  the  case.  They  must  bring  science  and  practice  together, 
for  experimental  purposes,  before  the  true  value  of  science  can  be  known. 
Science  is  young,  while  art  is  old.  It  is  unjust,  therefore,  to  expect  in 
the  infancy  of  the  one  more  than  is  accomplished  in  the  ripened  experi- 
ence of  the  other.  It  is  not  altogether  improbable  that  the  essential 
elements  of  crops  may  not  be  separated,  by  some  cheap  process,  from 
soils,  rocks,  and  sea- water,  and  become  articles  of  commerce,  like  guano, 
bone-dust,  gj'psum,  and  common  salt.  The  general  use  of  guano  ex- 
tracted from  the  ocean,  and  of  other  commercial  manures,  is  a  new  idea, 
and  one  that  promises  to  be  fruitful  in  great  results.  Careful  experi- 
ments, performed  by  reliable  men,  will  gradually  demonstrate  what  is 
£racticable  in  analytical  science,  and  what  is  not.  The  suggestion  of 
[ajor  Lee,  and  apparently  sustained  by  Professor  Booth,  to  the  effect 
that  elements  to  the  millionth  part  of  the  mass  cannot  be  separated  and 
weighed,  is  erroneous.  By  the  skilful  use  of  the  solvent  powers  of 
acids  and  alkalies,  aided  by  heat  and  pure  water,  and  extending  through 
weeks  and  months,  much  additional  light  may  be  thrown  on  the  proper- 
ties and  capabilities  of  soils.  The  error  has  been  in  building  theories 
prematurely,  without  sufficient  data  or  facts  to  sustain  them.  Men  of 
science  should  work  more  and  theorize  less. 
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KHt  inoneyear  measured  in  the  cow-house  y  from  the  cows.   (As  the  week§ 
closed  on  Saturday  night,  some  months  contain  Jim  weeks'  account.) 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D 

E. 

1 

F. 

G. 

1850. 

April 

May 

June 

Cluarta. 

326 
349 
191 
234 
3S9 
182 
319 
143 
119 

159 
143 
166 

Q.uarts. 

340 
354 
303 
356 
350 
230 
230 
]38 
119 

140 
145 
157 

Quarts. 

10 
364 
212 
261 
286 
223 
341 
159 
129 

154 
125 
115 

Cluartfl. 

90 
42 

CluarU. 

116 

134 

55 

157 
396 
3-25 
347 
206 
148 

191 
145 
187 

Aoarts. 

145 

167 

64 

3 

Cluarta. 
318 

say 

189 
197 
161 

83 
3 

403 
398 

318 

July 

Aufuat. 

323 
454 

354 
406 
262 
191 

207 
203 
221 

September. . . 

October 

NoTember  .. 
December . . . 

1851. 

January 

February.... 
March.:.... 

395 

318 
166 

191 
194 
390 

Total 

2,361 

2,463 

2,279 

2,643 

3,397 

2,024 

3,318 

Value  of 
milk. 

£   s,    d. 
11  18    1 

£    ».    d. 

12    7    3 

did. 

11    2    6 

d   i.    d 
13    7    6 

£    a    d. 
11  19    8 

£   t.    d. 
10  14     t 

£    $.  d. 
13    6    9> 

A  and  B  were  bought  new  milk  in  April;  C  calved  in  April j  D 
calved  m  June;  E  slunk  her  calf  in  June;  F  calved  in  August;  Q 
calved  in  January.  The  new  milk  being  sold  in  town,  the  cows  pro- 
ducing most  in  winter  paid  proportionably  better  than  others.— 7.  F.. 
YougfuUj  August  7,  Dublin  Fhrmers'  Gazette. 


it 
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QUANTITY  OF  MILK.. 

Quantity  of  milk  a  cow  should  give  in  a  year. — In  your  paper  of 
August  Ist,  I  notice  a  letter  from  the  clerk  to  the  Carrick-on-Suir  Board 
of  Guardians,  in  which  he  assumes  that  23  cows  will  yield  140,160> 
quarts  of  milk  in  the  year,  or  over  6,000  quarts  for  each  cow.  Experi- 
enced farmers  have  informed  me  that  about  2,000  quarts  are  a  fair  pro- 
duce from  a  cow.  I  have  the  care  of  a  dairy  form  on  which  the  cows 
are  fed  principally  on  green  crops;  the  average  ground  for  each  cow  was^ 
1^  acre;  and  I  annex  a  statement  of  the  milk  from  each  cow  in  one  year- 
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AGRICULTURAL  CIRCULAR  AND  REPLIES. 


AGRICULTURAL  CIRCULAR. 


United  States  Patent  Office, 

Washington^  August,  1852. 

Sir:  It  being  the  duty  of  the  undersigned  annually  to  collect  informa- 
tion  on  the  various  branches  of  agriculture,  you  are  addressed  with  the 
view  of  eliciting  such  information  as  may  be  useful  to  embody  in  the 
Report  for  the  present  year.  The  questions  are  intended  rather  as  hints 
or  suggestions,  than  to  be  literally  followed  in  shaping  replies.  Extend- 
ing, as  they  do,  over  the  agricultural  products  of  the  whole  country,  no 
one  person  can  be  expected  to  reply  to  all,  but  to  such  only  as  relate  to 
subjects  with  which  he  is  familiar. 

The  United  States  Census  will  furnish  reliable  data  as  to  the  quantity 
of  gram  and  other  crops,  the  number  of  domestic  animals,  <fcc.,  so  that 
such  questions  are  omitted  in  this  Circular.  But  it  is  desired  to  obtain 
the  experience  of  practical  men  in  whatever  relates  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  staple  crops,  together  with  suggestions  as  to  new  processes  of  cul- 
ture; the  introduction  of  new  varieties  of  grains,  seeds,  and  plants;  the 
improvements  in  machines  and  implements  of  husbandry;  and  all  like 
topics  of  interest  to  the  agriculturist. 

The  wide  circulation  given  to  the  Patent  Office  Reports  renders  it  de- 
sirable that  all  new  facts  and  discoveries  of  practical  value  relating  to 
American  husbandry  be  recorded  in  them,  and  thus  preserved  in  a  per- 
manent form,  for  the  use  of  the  public.  It  is  confidently  hoped  that  the 
efforts  of  this  Bureau  to  collect  such  information  will  be  seconded  by  the 
agricultural  community  a 
Very  respectfully, 

THOMAS  EWBANK,  Commissioner. 


Information  is  respectfully  solicited  on  the  following  and  other  points 
belonging  to  rural  affairs: 

Wheat.— Is  guano  used  in  the  production  of  this  crop?  And  if  so, 
what  IS  the  gain  in  bushels  per  100  pounds  of  the  manure?    What  the 
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QiTeregt  product  per  acre — time  of  seeding  and  of  hanrestiog — prepatm- 
tion  of  seed,  and  Quantity  used  per  acre — how  many  times  and  how 
deep  do  you  plough — is  the  3^eld  per  acre  increasing  or  diminishing — 
your  system  of  rotation  in  crops — best  remedies  for  Hessian  flies  and 
weevils— average  price  at  your  nearest  market  in  1862?  What  kinds  of 
grass  seeds,  if  any,  do  you  sow  with  your  wheat,  and  when? 

Corn. — Is  guano  used  in  the  production  of  this  crop?  If  so,  in  what 
way  is  it  applied?  What  is  the  gain  in  bushels  per  100  pounds  of  guano? 
State  the  average  product  per  acre—cost  ot  production  per  bushel — state 
the  best  system  of  culture — best  method  of  feeding,  whether  whole  or 
ground,  cooked  or  raw.  State,  if  you  can,  how  much  grain  the  manure 
formed  by  ten  bushels  of  corn  consumed  by  hogs  will  add  to  an  acre,  if 
carefully  saved  and  skilfully  applied  at  qr  before  the  time  of  planting. 
How  do  you  prepare  your  ground  for  planting  corn,  and  how  far  distant 
are  your  rows  and  stalks? 

Oats,  Bcu^ley,  Rye,  Peas,  and  Beans.  — Average  yield  of  these  several 
•crops  per  acre— quantity  of  seed  used — which  crop  least  exhausting  to 
land — are  peas  cultivated  as  a  renovating  crop,  and,  if  so,  with  what  suc- 
cess? 

Clover  and  Grasses. — Quantity  of  hay  cut  per  acre-^best  fertilizers  for 
meadows  and  pastures — the  gfliss  seeds  preferred  in  laying  down  mead- 
ows—-quantity  sown  per  acre — cost  of  growing  hay  per  ton.  Does  your 
experience  show  that  red  clover  is  injurious  to  horses? 

Dairy  Husbandry. — Average  yearly  produce  of  butter  or  cheese  per 
■cow — comparative  cost  per  pound  of  making  butter  and  cheese — treat- 
ment of  milk  and  cream— mode  of  churning — of  putting  down  butter  for 
market — average  price  of  butter  and  of  cheese. 

Neat  Cattle. — Cost  of  rearing  till  three  years  old — usual  price  at  that 
age — value  of  good  dairy  cows  in  spring  and  in  fall — how  many  pounds 
of  beef  will  100  pounds  of  corn  produce — will  a  given  amount  of  food 
yield  more  meat  in  a  Durham,  Devon,  or  Hereford ,  than  in  a  native  ani- 
mal?    How  do  you  break  steers  to  the  yoke? 

Horses  and  Mu/es.-i-ls  the  growing  of  these  animals  profitable?  What 
is  the  expense  of  rearing  a  colt  or  mule  until  three  years  old?  How- 
should  brood  mares  and  colts  be  treated?  What  is  the  best  way  to  break 
young  horses  and  mules  for  service? 

S/ieep  and  Wool. — Is  wool-growing  profitable— cost  per  pound  of  grow- 
ing coarse  or  fine  wool —are  Targe  or  small  sheep  more  profitable  either 
for  mutton  or  for  their  fleeces — how  much  more  does  it  cost  to  produce 
a  pound  of  fine  Merino  than  of  ordinary  coarse  wool?  The  proportion 
of  lambs  annually  reared  to  the  number  of  ewes. 

Hogs. — What  is  the  best  breed — the  cheapest  method  of  producing 
pork  and  bacon — how  many  pounds  of  meat  will  100  pounos  of  corn 
yield — the  best  method  of  putting  up  pork,  and  curing  bacon  and  hams? 

Cotton. — Average  yield  of  clean  cotton  per  acre — cost  of  production 
per  pound — what  crops  best  grorm  in  rotation  with  cotton — best  prevent- 
ives against  rust,  army  and  boll  wrrms — how  deep  do  you  usually  plough 
for  this  crop— have  you  any  exp  .lience  in  subsoiling  or  deep  tillage  wr 
cotton — your  experience  in  the  ise  of  cdtton  seed  as  a  fertilizer — how 
can  cotton  lands  best  be  improved  without  resting  them?  Is  guano 
tised,  and,  if  so,  with  what  result  ? 

^tgar  Cane. — Is  the  cane  losi.ig  its  vital  force,  and  becoming  most 
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subject  to  prematme  decay  than  foraierly — Can  you  suggest  any  koftow^- 
ment  in  the  cultivation  of  the  cane,  or  the  manufacture  of  su^ — cost 
of  producing  sugar  per  pound?  Is  guano  used;  and,  if  so,  with  what 
result? 

Rice. — Can  rice  be  successfully  cultivated  on  upland — do  you  know 
of  any  vwietieg,  decidedly  superior  to  others,  which  deserve  increased 
attention — can  you  suggest  any  improvement  in  the  management  of  rice 
plantations?    Quantity  grown  per  acre. 

Tobacco. — Average  yield  per  acre — cost  of  production  per  hundred 
weight  or  hogshead — decribe  any  new  process  of  cultivation  or  curing — 
crops  best  grown  in  rotation  to  maintain  the  fertility  of  tobacco  land.  Is 
guano  used,  and  with  what  result? 

Hemp. — Is  the  culture  of  hemp  on  the  increase  or  decrease?  Describe 
any  new  process  of  culture  or  preparation  for  market — average  yield  per 
acre — cost  of  production  per  pound. 

Root  Crops  (  Turnips,  Carrots,  Beets,  ^c.) — Is  the  cultivation  of  these 
roots,  as  a  field  crop,  on  the  increase — can  you  suggest  any  improvement 
in  preparing  land,  seeding,  after  tillage,  and  feeding?  Average  product 
per  acre. 

Potatoes  (Irish  and  Sweet.) — Average  yield  per  acre — cost  of  produc- 
tion per  bushel — most  prolific  and  profitkble  varieties — best  system  of 
planting,  tillage,  and  manuring. 

fVuit  Ctdture. — Is  the  culture  of  fruit  receiving  increased  attention — 
cannot  apples  enough  be  grown  on  an  acre  to  render  the  crop  a  very 
IMTofitable  one  to  the  farmer^omparative  value  of  apples  and  potatoes  for 
feeding  hogs  and  catttle — what  varieties  best  to  keep  for  winter  use,  and 
for  exportation — do  you  know  any  preventive  or  remedy  for  the  *'  blight" 
on  pear  and  apple  trees,  or  the '*  yellows"  on  peach  trees?  The  best 
metnod  of  transplanting,  budding,  grafting,  &.c.  Make  any  suggestions 
on  the  culture  of  Grapes  and  other  fruit,  the  manufacture  of  Wine,  and 
on  Forest  Culture. 

ManvAs. — What  is  regarded  as  the  best  plan  of  making  and  preserv- 
ing manures  from  waste?  Are  Lime  and  Plaster  used  as  fertilizers — if  so, 
in  what  quantity,  and  how  often  appUed?  Is  Gvwio  used,  and  with  what 
success?    Quantity  usually  applied  per  acre. 

Note.— Please  to  forward  replies  as  early  as  convenient — if  possible, 
before  the  1st  of  January,  1853 — giving  the  name,  date,  post  office,, 
county,  and  State. 


Washington,  D.  C,  October,  1852. 

Sir:  If  I  succeed  in  inducing  even  one  of  my  &ir  countrywomen  to  turn 
her  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  flowers,  I  shall  not  think  I  have  writ- 
ten in  vain.     I  ought,  perhaps,  in  addressing  one  so  grave  and  scientific 
as  yourself,  write  on  the  nature,  cultivation,  and  qualities  of  plants;  but 
nothing  is  farther  firom  my  thoughts.  •  •  •  • 

••••••  With  me  the  loTs 

•f  flowers  is  a  passion,  and  when  I  look  around  and  see  their  refining 
influence  even  upon  the  uneducated,  I  can  but  worship  the  hand  that 
placed  within  the  reach  of  the  hiuublest  individual  so  delightful  apas- 
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time  as  the  cultivation  of  flowers.  Look  at  the  most  ordinary  and  oom- 
mon-plaee  dwellings  covered  with  climbing  plants,  and  the  enclosure 
embelUshed  with  flowers,  and  it  immediately  becomes  a  beautiful  object 
to  gaze  upon,  and  involuntarily  we  suppose  the  occupants  to  be  refined 
and  educated  people.  Does  a  writer  wish  to  excite  your  interest  for  a 
cottage  scene,  he  ent\x  ines  the  lattice  with  eglantine,  and  wreathes  the  • 
door  with  jassamine  and  roses ;  and  if  he  goes  still  further,  he  places  a 
fair  girl  in  close  contact  with  the  flowers.  This  is  not  romance;  it  is  sen- 
timent. Those  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  a  mother  who 
had  a  fondness  for  flowers,  how,  even  when  she  is  in  the  grave,  the- 
sight  of  a  flower,  or  the  fragrance  borne  on  the  wind  from  some  favorite 
shrub,  will  recall  the  lost  one,  and  stir  up  pleasing  recollections.  I  would 
thus  have  thoughts  of  me,  when  in  the  grave,  to  steal  over  the  senses  of  my 
child.  I  believe  in  the  moral  influence  this  would  exercise  over  a  man 
struggling  and  battling  with  this  rou<?h  world.  There  is  a  strong  affinity 
between  the  cultivatior*  of  perennial  and  immortal  plants,  which  must 
lead  a  thinking  mind  to  a  deeper  interest.  The  same  sun,  the  same  air 
and  water,  are  all  essentials  to  the  physical  growth  of  both,  and  the  prun- 
ing and  training  are  necessary  for  the  grace  and  beauty  of  each.  The  heat 
of  the  sun  excites  the  activity  of  the  plants;  it  increases  the  disposition 
of  some  of  their  constituent  parts  for  new  attractions  and  combination 
to  obtain  subsiances  as  may  be  requisite  and  proper  for  new  growth;  it 
likewise  causes  them  to  reject  such  matter  as  would  be  hurtful  to  them. 
Plants  have  an  independent  heat  of  their  own ;  but  all  physiologists  have 
found  it  as  difficult  to  account  for  the  spontaneous  production  of  heat  in 
the  vegetable  as  in  the  animal  kingdom.  Oxygen  gas,  one  of  the  con- 
stituent parts  of  atmospheric  air,  is  as  necessary  to  the  respiration  of  man 
as  to  the  plant;  the  latter  consumes  nitrogen,  but  returns  the  oxygen  for 
the  use  of  man.  How  beautiful  the  designs  of  Providence,  thus  to  make 
the  difierent  parts  of  creation  contribute  to  the  support  of  each!  Many 
plants  live  and  bloom  independent  of  the  soil — water,  sun,  and  air  hav- 
ing been  found  sufficient  for  their  growth — as  the  hyacinth  and  other 
bulbous  plants.  We,  as  a  nation,  should  adopt  a  national  flower,  and 
not  be  behind  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  or  France,  in  sentiment. 
And  surely  from  our  world  of  flowers  one  could  be  found  suitable. 

Respectfully, 

MARY  B.  THROCKMORTON. 


Nbar  Trinity,  La.,  Novemher  14,  1862. 

Sir:  Having  received  two  of  the  Patent  Oflice  ''  Circulars,"  I  cannot 
but  think  that  it  is  my  duty  to  give  some  sort  of  an  answer.  I  have 
come  to  the  conchision  that  it  is  not  for  me  to  decide,  as  I  was  but  too  wil- 
ling to  do,  that  I  could  say  nothing  that  would  be  of  any  werth;  that  is 
especially  your  province;  and  without  further  preface  1  proceed  to  con- 
tribute my  **  mite,"  if  it  should  prove  even  a  mite,  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  country  on  the  subject  of  cotton.  1  shall  try  to  answer  a  few  of 
your  questions — those  only  about  which  I  beUeve  that  I  may  know  soom- 
thing.  Judicious  cultivators  on  the  bottom  lands  of  Black  river,  in  Lou- 
isiana, obtain  an  average  product  in  a  series  of  years  of  2,008  pounds  of 
5«ed  cotton  to  the  acre,  about  30  per  cent,  of  which  is  clean  marketiMt 
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cotton.    Its  cost  of  production,  according  to  my  calculation,  is  at  least^ 
per  pound,  7|  cents. 

The  only  crop  srown  here  in  rotation  with  cotton  is  Indian  corn,  and 
we  find  that  it  is  beneficial. 

People  here,  who  have  ideas  of  cleanliness  and  propriety,  get  rid  of 
their  cotton-seed  by  speading  it  on  their  corn  lands;  but  it  is  done  in  a 
hurry  and  without  method,  so  that  its  actual  result,  though  known  gen- 
erally to  be  favorable,  is  not  piecisely  ascertained.  As  a  fertilizer,  I  be- 
lieve in  its  great  power  from  experience  years  back,  when  I  cultivated 
on  the  hills  where  manure  w£is  needed  for  com.  My  habit  then  was  to 
list  my  com  land  with  as  deep  a  furrow  as  I  could  accomplish  very  early 
in  January,  half  fill  it  with  sound  cotton-seed,  and  throw  a  furrow 
firom  each  side  upon  it;  af\erwards  finish  the  ridges  as  1  had  time. 

About  the  25th  of  February  ray  corn  was  planted,  opening  with  a  plough 
not  quite  down  to  the  cotton-seed ,  then  in  a  state  of  decomposition.  With 
such  a  practice  I  have  produced  an  average  of  .60  bushels  to  the  acre; 
while  a  neighbor,  on  land  of  the  same  character,  has  obtained  but  from 
15  to  20  busels.  My  theory  on  the  subject — and  why  should  not  I  have 
a  theory,  as  every  body  else  has  in  these  days?  —is,  that  the  carbon  evolved 
in  the  decomposition  (and  there  are  few  things  that  contain  more  of  it 
than  cotton-seed)  is,  to  a  great  extent,  absorbed  and  retained  in  the  earth. 
As  the  season  advances,  it  is  gradually  extracted,  affording  a  constant 
supply  of  necessary  food  to  the  plant. 

I  am  confirmed  in  this  view  by  an  experiment  on  Irish  potatoes,  which 
is  constantly  made  here,  in  consequence  of  a  remark  of  Liebig's,  that 
humus,  from  the  quantity  of  carbon  which  it  yielded,  was  the  best  ma- 
nure for  potatoes,  making  them  mealy,  while  stable  manure  rendered 
them  waxy.  The  result  is  always  exceedingly  well  marked,  though  it 
must  be  used  very  sparingly  with  potatoes  in  this  warm  latitude,  too 
much  overwhelming  the  plant,  and  producing  premature  decay,  as  it 
does  with  man  here  when  taken  in  the  form  of  fat  meat  and  whiskey. 

We  try  to  plough  here  6  inches  deep;  and  some  people  say  that  they 
always  go  7  inches  in  depth,  but  with  such  men  the  moon  is  always  at 
full.     We  do  not  average  much,  if  anything,  over  5  inches. 
I  am,  sir,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  W.  HUNTINGTON. 

To  the  Commissioner  of  Patents. 


Spring  Cottage, 
Marion  County j  Mississippi ,  May  24,  1852. 

Sir  :  In  view  of  the  value  of  the  Patent  Office  Report  to  the  agricul- 
tural community  of  this  county,  as  also  to  many  other  interests,  I  deem 
it  a  dnty  of  those  who  have  been  solicited  to  contribute  to  the  work,  to- 
report  or  submit,  from  time  to  time,  such  observations,  experiments,  and 
improvements  as  may  be  made;  the  value  of  which  may  be  determined 
by  you,  and  published,  or  not,  as  you  may  decide. 

Under  this  view,  I  will  now  submit  an  experiment  upon  growing  peas 
with  or  under  com,  not  only  as  a  profitable  crop,  but  to  renovate  land 
by  a  rotation  of  crops,  as  stated  in  my  letter  of  November,  1850,  (Report 
•r  1860-'5l.) 

Feat. —I  am  w«ll  satisfied  by  my  own  obseryation  and  ezpeiienoe^ 
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M  alto  by  the  reports  of  analyses  by  scientific  men,  that  the  pea  Tine 
is  as  rich  in  the  necessary  qualities  to  improve  old  lands  as  anything 
that  the  land  will  produce,  and  should  be  preferred  under  com  for  sev- 
eral other  reasons:  first,  that  the  pea  vine  more  eflfectually  shades  the- 
land  against  the  rays  of  the  sun,  after  the  blade  is  taken  off  the  com> 
than  anything  else  would;  and  secondly,  the  pea-crop  is  very  important 
to  the  farmer  for  stock,  and,  if  well  managed,  is  equal  to  half  the  com 
the  same  land  produces.  In  1850, 1  gathered  two  hundred  and  forty  bush- 
els clean  peas  (under  corn)  on  twenty  acres  of  land,  and  did  not  get  near 
all,  as  all  were  not  ripe  at  the  time  of  picking.  That  was  an  average  of 
twelve  bushels  to  the  acre  under  com. 

Some  farmers  complain  of  peas  killing  their  stock.  That  is  the  result 
of  inattention  or  carelessness;  stock  should  not  be  let  into  a  pea  field 
hungry.  There  is  danger  in  letting  a  hungry  horse  or  ox  into  a  corn- 
field, or  to  a  trough  full  of  corn,  rice,  or  potatoes;  but  first  feed,  salt  and 
water  them,  and  then  turn  them  into  the  field,  and  there  is  no  danger> 
provided  water  is  convenient  and  that  they  aie  frequently  salted;  they 
may  remain  in  the  pea  field  until  the  peas  are  consumed;  then  horses 
should  be  taken  off  the  field,  as  they  will  then  eat  the  dry  vine,  the 
bark  of  which  will  clog  them. 

Seed  peas  may  be  securely  kept,  as  against  the  weevil,  by  putting  them 
up  in  old  pork  or  other  barrels,  or  boxes  that  have  contained  salt  shortly 
before.  Peas  or  any  kind  of  grain  may  be  kept  perfectly  secure  against 
weevils  by  setting  it  in  barrels  or  boxes  in  the  smoke-house.  The  moth 
or  weevil  is  driven  off  by  smoke  or  salt. 

There  is  great  complaint  by  correspondents  of  the  weevil,  but  no 
particular  course  recommended  by  any  as  a  preventive.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  can  be  entirely  avoided  in  the  keeping  of  large  quantities- 
of  grain;  but  the  damage  may  be  avoided  to  a  considerable  extent,  ia 
gathering,  putting  up,  and  keeping  com,  by  pursuing  the  following 
course:  First,  a  week  or  two  before  housing  corn,  remove  from  the  birn 
all  remains  of  the  old  crop  of  corn,  shucks,  cobs,  and  everything  of  the 
kind,  some  distance  from  the  barn,  to  some  out- house,  or  other  house  for 
the  purpose;  then  throw  the  windows  and  doors  all  open,  and  sweep  it 
out  as  clean  as  possible;  then  throw  cold  water  over  the  floors  and  walls, 
and  let  it  stand  open  several  days;  and,  on  the  day  you  commence  hous- 
ing new  com,  wet  the  floor  and  walls  with  salt  water,  or  smoke  the 
barn  thoroughly;  and,  when  done  housing  corn,  sprinkle  salt  water  over 
the  top  of  bulk.  Corn  should  be  put  up  in  the  shuck,  and  the  ears  that 
chance  to  be  shucked  in  gathering  from  the  field  should  be  sorted  out 
and  placed  where  they  may  be  first  used.  I  have  pursued  this  course  for 
the  last  ten  years,  and  my  corn  has  been  very  little  damaged  by  the 
weevil  in  the  round  of  the  year. 

Sheep.— In  my  letter,  of  Report  1850-'51,  I  stated  that  sheep  would 
surely  do  as  well  in  the  pine  region  (as  then  designated)  as  perhaps  in 
any  other  country.  I  last  summer  kept  thirty  two  head  of  sheep  on  a 
ciab  grass  pasture;  in  the  fall  and  early  part  of  the  winter  in  the  forest, 
on  the  herbs  and  shmbbery  of  the  forest;  and  then  fed  them  a  little,  in 
the  months  of  January  and  Febmary,  on  turnips,  cabbage  leaves,  and 
peas.  I  now  have  sixty- two  head  of  sheep,  they  having  nearly  doubled 
the  number  by  natural  increase.  About  one  third  of  the  ewes  brought 
and  laised  two  lambs.    No  effort  has  been  made  here  to  grow  wool  fi>:3 
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narket  as  yet,  though  it  could  surely  be  profitably  clone;  the  only  effort 
made  is  to  grow  wool  for  femily  use  or  consumption,  and  some  mutton 
lor  market. 

Pasture. — It  has  been  vefy  clearly  demonstrated  by  many  efforts  and 
experiments,  that  none  of  the  Northern  grasses,  will  flourish  in  the  South. 
Then  the  Southern  fanr.er  should  endeavor  to  cultivate  and  improve  the 
native  grasses,  crop  grass,  for  summer  grazing,  and  preserve  reed, 
cane,  and  rye,  for  winter  grazing.  Nature  has  furnished  tne  South  with 
all  that  is  necessary  to  the  support  in  winter  and  summer  of  almost  in- 
numerable herds  of  buffalo,  deer,  and  many  other  kinds  of  game.  We 
have  yet  in  many  parts  of  the  country  the  same  material,  that  may  be 
preserved  and  improved  by  care  and  attention. 

The  Crop  Grass. — If  this  be  cultivated,  manured,  and  given  the  same 
attention  South  that  is  given  clover  and  other  grasses  North,  it  would  be 
as  valuable  for  hay  and  grazing  South  as  the  clover  and  other  grasses 
North.  This  grass  is  the  best  that  can  be  cultivated  South  for  summer 
grazing,  beyond  doubt.  Let  those  that  may  doubt  it  try  it  with  the 
same  care  and  attention  that  is  given  the  Northern  grasses,  and  they  will 
be  satisfied.  Rye  constitutes  an  excellent  winter  pasture  for  sheep  and 
calves;  but  the  native  cane  and  reed  is  invaluable  as  a  winter  pasture. 
No  Southerner  is  aware  of  its  value  until  he  is  without  it. 

To  preserve  and  make  a  good  cane  pasture,  it  should  be  well  fenced 
before  the  cane  is  too  much  broken  or  exhausted  by  stock  running  upon 
it,  winter  and  summer.  After  being  fenced,  all  stock  should  be  kept  off 
through  the  summer  months;  and  if  the  cane,  when  fenced,  should  be 
old,  large,  and  tall,  it  should  be  burned  or  cut  down,  and  the  following 
winter  put  on  stock  enough  to  feed  off  the  leaf  and  break  down  pretty 
much  all  the  young  cane  that  has  shot  up.  That  will  make  it  a  bush  or 
shrub  cane,  from  the  root  of  which  a  new  stock  springs  up  every  summer. 

I  have  a  cane  pasture,  grown  principally  from  the  seed,  of  about  200 
acres.  The  cane  seeded  here  m  the  spring  of  1829,  and  the  old  cane, 
all  dried  and  fell,  and  the  root  all  rotted  and  failed  to  shoot  up  the  rat- 
toon,  or  mutton  cane,  as  called  by  some;  but  the  seed,  which  in  every 
respect  resembled  the  largest  kinds  of  wheat,  fell  on  and  literally  covered 
the  ground.  The  season  being  favorable,  it  came  up  as  thick  as  it  could 
stand  on  the  ground;  soon  after  which  I' fenced  it,  to  prevent  the  hogs 
firom  rooting  it  up,  and  destroying  it  thereby.  It  was  pastured  or  fed  off 
every  winter  by  horses  and  cattle,  and  would  grow  out  again  in  the  spring 
and  summer.  At  about  1840  it  commenced  shooting  up  from  the  joint 
of  the  root,  (the  rattoon  cane,)  and  was  thereby  fully  reinstated  to  primi- 
tive maturity.     This  pasture  now  sustains  100  head  of  stock  (horses, 

mules,  and  cattle)  for  me  through  the  winter  yearly.     They  arc  fed 

that  is,  horses  and  mules — once  a  week  with  corn,  and  all  given  salt 
once  or  twice  a  week ,  and  they  come  out  in  the  spring  in  as  fine  and  good 
condition  as  my  stock  that  are  fed  through  the  winter.  I  last  fall  let 
some  of  my  stock  glean  the  corn  fieUs  after  the  crop  was  gathered,  and 
then  turned  them  on  the  cane  until  some  time  in  February.  I  then  sent 
those  to  the  Mobile  market,  and  they  sold  as  well  as  the  best  stall-fed 
cattle— cows  at  $20  per  head,  and  steers  at  $40  per  head. 

As  before  said,  this  pasture  will  sustain,  through  the  winter  months, 
100  head  of  stock,  and  is  worth  to  me  annually  from  $500  to  $1,000, 
(five  dollars  per  acre.)    It  would  surely  cost  an  average  of  five  dollars  per 
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W  oJ^  T}  ^^"^^  ^^J  "^^^'^  ^^"^  '"^"'h*'  ^"d  k««P  them  in 
f^  hni!  .y, ^  ^^^/^^^^^^  offe'-ed  ten  dollars  per  head  to  pasture  muln 

pastunng  stock  on  cane  m  the  wmter  only  and  letting  stock  run  uoon 

W^lcT""?'  rl^"''"'-  ^^^^^  "^" "P«"  ^^^'  in  the^summer,7hey  S?3 
break  u  enurely  by  consuming  the  rattobn  cane  as  it  springs  up  fC 
the  necessity  of  fencing  it;)  and  if  they  did  not  destroy  X  ^ffTt 
voun.'LTT'  '^'^  ^-"Id  in  sum'mer  consume  Ve  raW  fnd 
vZable  for  r:.!?'^"^"'  growth  that  they  need  in  winter.  Reed  is  as 
resect  bnt  J^H  T  ^  ^""'^  ?"^  ""V  "^"'^  '^^  «^™«  nature  in  every 
?i?  b;st  L  fh  ^.^""«^««  «nly  ^^}^^>  wet  swamps,  while  the  can^ 
rZlr^n  "  u  ^®  ^'^^®*'  ""^"^^^  ^f  river-bottom  laids.  I  have  dis- 
covered, by  observation  and  experiment,  that  it  requires  ten  years  for 
Cf^TtT^^T  the  seed  to  atta&full  maturity  in  i^in  of  size^  How 
long  unul  it  will  seed  again  I  know  not.     It  hL  seeded  generally  here 

ZuZZV^Vr  r''^;     '  ^^-t^^^"'^  occasionaf  stalks  tt 
irequentiy,  but  to  fill  and  mature  well  but  once. 

fi,iL  r^  *'f  discovered  that  the  chain  root  of  the  cane  may  be  success- 

Siv^w^^'P'"'^'"^'.""^^'^^"^*^  ^'  ^«"ld  be  somewhat  teLus  would 
W  well  m  many  instances,  as  it  spreads  rapidly  by  shooting  ip  from 

h«i?^"''f  J^V""'''?^u^^^^^"^^"^  other  chain-rLts  at  Sfe  foo^^f 

All  landholders  that  have  cane  upon  their  lands,  though  it  may  be 
sparse  or  scattering,  will  do  well  to  fence  and  preserve  it  before  It  iJ 

?,^ts'  iHot'o^tb  "i"  'T  ''Tr  ^^^^'^  -^^^  ^here  rsmblle 
is  n^  entir^I^h^i.  ^\^  densely-settled  portions  cf  the  country  the  cane 
t»h,oKi  f^  ^"'^^"'  ^"^ '"  sparsely-settled  sections,  there  may  yet  be 
valuable  pastm^s  preserved  by  fencing.  I  have  treated  thus  ™n«tSny  of 
this^subject  that  others  may  profit  bylny  observationsif  they  chW  so 


Very  respectfiilly  submitted : 
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Edwards,  Mississippi, 
o       „.   ^.  November  20,  1852. 

Ac^?,;w  1  i?^  "  "^.'  ^^'^^^  ^"'^  "'^  to  devote  the  usual  time  to  th« 
Agncultural  Report  of  your  Office  which  I  believe  I  have  uniformlr 
done  yet,  desinng  to  aid  in  making  the  Report  acceptable,  I  propose  sayin  J 
aU  I  can  in  oje  article  on  what  I  hope  will  be  interesting  to  the  Southern 
planter,  viz:  hog-raismg,  and  a  fault  or  two  in  cotton  culture.  '^''"^^^ 
,liMl  ^«^;;««««^--I{  the  owner  will  provide  grass  and  green  food 
^  the  year,  with  an  abundance  of  water,  he  may^ount  ceftain  uX 
m^ing  his  own  meat,  provided  he  keeps  them  away  from  peas  an^cotton 

hTs  30  vpa^^  "T"^'  r^^  L'''"'  '1:^°^'  P^  ^""  ^^^  '^^«  been  raisinjj 
nogs  30  years,        •        •        •        •       ^^^  ^^.^^  ^^^^^^        Byfielcf. 

fL^T  "^''''  ^^.^  white  Berkshire,  the  Berkshire  the  Woburn,  (^ 

S'tS^-!^  °''?^''^"*^'  ^"""^  ^  ''"^^  ^'^™  ^  b"^^he^  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
asks  permission  to  say  a  good  stock  is  all-important,  and  my  preferenoi 
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is  decidedly  the  Berkshire.  I  admit  my  specimens  of  the  Woburn  and 
Bericshire  were  not  good,  and  the  Northumberland  I  never  got  to  raise 
fiom.  They  went  astray  during  an  absence,  whereby  twenty  was  a  clear 
loss  *  My  object  is  to  advise  making  a  good  selection;  then  to  be  careful 
and'select  for  breeders  the  most  thrifty  pigs  from  a  sow  which  carries  a 
large  udder,  and  becomes  thinner  in  flesh  whilst  nursing;  to  spay  olToId 
sows  that  are  the  reverse;  keep  no  breeders  over  three  years;  keep  boar 
up,  if  possible;  not  permitted  to  serve  too  many  sows;  and  should  ten  or 
twelve  be  on  hand  at  once,  turn  one  into  him  at  a  time;  permit  once 
serving  and  turn  her  out.  1  have  stood  by  and  proved  this  by  taking 
notes  as  a  record.  Boars  may  be  worn  down ,  so  that  pigs  will  be  feeble. 
Procure  crosses  every  two  or  three  years.  Provide  winter  grazing  by 
sowing  down  oats,  rye,  or  barley.  Provide  summer  pasture  by  setting 
out  Bermuda,  and  having  a  good  crab-grass  pasture.  Have  an  oats  field 
to  turn  hogs  on  in  June  and  July,  and  as  at  this  date  hogs  will  much 
need  extra  keeping,  if  enough,  an  oats-field  with  the  crab  grass  which 
Mows;  will  take  bacon  hogs  to  the  pea  field,  potato,  and  pmdar  patches; 
thence  to  the  fattening  pen  and  pickle  tub.  \ 

At  this  time  the  writer  is  feeding  ofl"  73  hogs  as  follows:  either  ten 
bushels  of  sweet  potatoes  are  boiled  until  done,  then  1^  bushel  of  meal 
is  well  stirred  in  and  boiled;  feed  when  cold;  or  three  bushels  of  meal 
made  into  hasty  pudding,  with  pumpkins,  and  half  bushel  of  cotton  seed,  or 
raw  potatoes,  or  raw  corn.  These  are  varied,  having  the  cooked  food 
seasoned  with  salt.  1  have  difierent  food  given  each  day,  but  making 
potatoes  my  main  food.  I  believe  my  hog  account  for  the  22  years  I 
have  been  planting  would  show  that  I  had  sold  more  moat,  by  a  handsome 
little  amount,  than  I  have  had  to  expend  upon  fancy  stock  and  fency 
prices  for  meat,  viz:  10^  cents  this  year. 

2d.  Tlu  Errors  in  (Jotton  Culture .—Vfhy  is  it  that  cotton  planters,  see- 
ing for  a  whole  Ufetime  that  the  best  crops  are  always  made  in  a  very  dry 
season,  and  yetiey  continue  to  plant  on  plat  beds  and  plough  them  down 
before  June?  Why  is  it  that  planters  will  require  clean  cotton  picked 
from  the  field,  at  100  pounds  per  hand,  say,  when  they  know  that  their 
neighbor's  cotton,  sold  by  the  same  merchant,  though  picked  only  ordinary 
brings  as  much  money?  The  writer,  though  an  advocate  for  level  culture 
in  corn,  yet  holds  to  high  ridges  for  cotton,  and  the  ridges  to  be  kept  up 
all  the  year.  It  is  very  true  that  the  land  he  cultivates  will  admit  high 
ridges  better  than  thin  land;  yet,  if  my  first  proposition,  contained  in  first 
query,  is  true,  it  seems  reasonable  that  high  ridges  are  best  upon  thin 
land.  It  is  also  true  that  the  writer  is  more  particular  in  breaking  up 
than  one  in  a  hundred,  making  it  a  point  to  break  up  every  inch,  and  to 
do  so  6  inches  deep  if  practicable.  I  have  had  9  funows  run  in  a  4^  feet 
row,  with  tws  good  mules  to  a  plough- say  a  large  one-horse  plough, 
or  two  medium  mules  to  a  small  one-horse  plough .  I  may  yet  believe  my 
per  acre  yield  to  quality  of  land  will  compare  favorably  with  that  of  any 
neighbor.  The  present  year  I  have  gathered  an  average  of  1 ,860  pounds 
for  20  acres,  together  with  enough  lelt  to  claim  2,000  pounds;  but  this  is 
oot  my  full  yield,  as  the  rot  was  awful.  I  have  made  2,400  measured,  a 
£eld  of  40  acres,  which  I  have  been  (12  years  ago)  ridiculed  for  planting 
when  I  owned  rich  land.  My  last  field  has  now  produced  495  pounds; 
■with  8  acres  left  as  yet  not  picked  over,  last  time— fully  12  or  14  paid 
Ijiereon— these  two  pieces  in  Banana,  and  both  ridges  up  nigh,  even  such 
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l^.^  **"'  ^A  ^*^'  y^.-    ^^  y^  I  gathered  an  average  of  1  OW 
and  only  picked  over  twice-first  in  Au|ust,  and  last  inNovemW 
This  year  picked  over  five  times.     These  facts  warrant  me  in  adv^u^i 
deep  tilth  and  high  ridges.     As  to  the  second  query,  I  have  b^n  told  if 

wrnre^'jid'°Fnr'  T'"  ""  ^^^rV'  «-"P'«'«"^  ^  hav'eStfbiT 
was  never  paid.     For  a  few  years  I  have  gone  in  for  full  weigKt  •  exclude 

as  much  trash  as  possible,  but  care  not  for  a  few  hulls.  Thbs'eion  mv 
head  picker  averaged  290  pounds  every  day  he  picked  ud  toX  fi^^ 
STLltt^'aTsTcL^c^^^^^  I  "^  waTsick^ntir^^^^^^^^^ 

averaged  over  460;  and  the  second  day  11  averaeed  475  8n'(  wh^ 

bor  sold  a  bale  at  the  same  time  over  9}.  In  New  OrSianri  Hmfi!?  ;r 
there  would  have  been  any  difference *a,  a"  clmS^  mercha^u 
make  a  very  needless  talk  about  clean  coiuh.  I  have  s«n  cotton^B 
large  plantations  on  the  Mississippi,  when  on  the  scaffold'Thich  wouM 
show  the  pieces  of  bolt  cover  100  yards,  and  some  sav  enouJhV  ™» i- 
when  poured  out  of  the  sack  into  the  ba^ket^^Tyet  they  sefl  a^a^ft 
the  same  price.  I  dislike  too  much  leaf,  but  1  wou W  nev«  wall  ,lZ 
uc" trk  "T-     'n""^  '"^/^''^  "^  besides,''a  fuircmp'^U'™ 

I  am,  sir,  yours,  &c., 

M.  W.  PHILIPS, 


Edwards,  MississiPi,  ^ligitff  31,  1862. 
Sir:  The  increased  and  increasing  interest  felt  in  the  cause  of  aam^ 
?1^V^^^^  "^^^^  ^^Pe  and  to  ask  for  a  much  larger  eSn  ofX 
Agricultural  Report  from  the  Patent  Office  than  has  yet  been  ssued   and 

^ee'  S^.T'^  "^f"'  T''  ^'^"^^^^  ^  the  ^general  interests  of 
these  Umted  States  and  less  of  some  things  which  are  of  no  sort  of  con- 

S^^^ti^nllXe'^  '^"'^^"  P^^'^"'-^  onlyadvantageousra 

Jt  fht^'  ^''''  ^"^  ^^^^^  "P^"  ^^^  hackneyed  subject-corn  culture-;  hot 
urnin^Tpn?  °Tv.'^"^  ^  ^?"^"'  "^^  '^"^^  '  ^ave  the  vain  ho^  of 
r  n^ffp^th-  T '^^ K  ""tTV^^'"'*  ••^^^'"^  ^h^t  others  have  wri«en; 

mauon   «ni  i    '''"'  '^^^''  ^  ^^''^'  ^^  ^  ^^^'^'  ^^ich  may  induce  exam- 
nS«  in  ^."^"«^f«»^  ?««"»»««•     I  believe  I  have  adopted  the  true 

pnnciple  m  the  culture  of  corn,  which  my  fellow-citizens-South,  at 

a^s^brirT'     ^';'  "^'^  '  °^'^^^  ^^"  hide  what  I  believe  is 'the 
anse,  but  if  I  can  do  any  service  to  my  race  I  will  be  well  content 
1  here  are  many  readers  who  examine  what  I  write  to  know  whai 

irte  use'""'"^  '  '^^^  ^'^"  "P'  ^'^"^  "^'^^  euriouTTht' 

J^ynor^^'^'ihtT^^^^  '""  T"^'^^  ""^ '^^'  State,  princi- 

«ily  north  of  this,  rHinds,   and  seen  much  of  the  growing  crop  with 

TuL?"'^^'...        ^"  corn  generally  than  since  I  have\n?w^n  Ab 
ounn-y-u-enty-two  years-heard  much  and  saw  more  of  corn  cuitu» 
Uian  u*ual,  I  trust  I  may  be  permitted  to  speak  of  com  culture 
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And,  first,  I  would  allude  to  the  onehundred  acres  here,  which  were 
in  com  last  and  this  year.  The  seasons  were  very  similar  up  to  June, 
the  advantage  being  m  favor  of  1852,  because  in  February  and  March 
the  land  was  in  much  better  condition  than  in  1861,  and  the  ploughing 
done  better;  the  stand  was  better  than  in  1851,  and  rains  set  in  earlier; 
yet  the  present  crop  was  more  injured  by  the  drought,  and  consequently 
will  yield  an  average  of  at  least  five  bushels  less,  I  think.  The  reason, 
in  my  humble  opinion:  last  year  my  driver  obeyed  instructions;  this 
year  my  overseer,  though  a  very  excellent  man  otherwise,  thinks  he  is 
not  bound  to  obey  instructions,  and  that  he  will  lose  reputation  by  fol- 
lowing a  plan  which  ''every  body  and  the  rest  of  mankind "  have  long 
known  to  be  wrong.  Last  year  the  plough  was  only  used,  and  very 
shallow,  to  cover  peas,  in  May;  this  year, even  two  horses  were  used  to 
the  sweep,  and  the  plough  used  once  or  twice  besides,  I  think. 

I  will  be  concise,  and  I  hope  full  enough  for  any  planter  to  fully  com- 
•prehend.  I  make  it  a  special  matter  to  personally  attend  to  the  breaking 
up  of  the  land  intended  for  corn,  unless  I  have  an  overseer.  I  see  that 
aU  land  is  broken  out,  that  there  be  no  "cut  and  cover,*'  that  the 
gearing  and  rigeing  of  the  plough  be  not  changed  after  once  getting  the 
right  depth,  endeavoring  to  run  them  six  inches  deep.  With  this  intent 
I  put,  if  ordinary  mules  or  horses,  two  to  one  cf  your  one-horse  ploughs, 
and  two  best  to  the  smallest  two-horse,  or  a  large  one-horse  plough.  I 
break  all  land  into  thirtv-two  feet  beds,  so  that,  by  running  off  four- feet 
rows,  the  row  will  not  fall  in  a  water-furrow;  beginning  to  plough  late 
•enough  in  February,  so  as  to  finish  by  or  about  the  1st  of  March,  de- 
siring to  have  land  as  freshly  ploughed  as  possible  and  as  late  as  can 
be;  so  that  I  plant  early  in  March,  thereby  avoiding  the  Febmary  rains, 
^  much  as  can  be;  I  will  not  plovgh  wet  lands,  I  lay  off  rows  with  a 
shovel  plough,  drop  or  drill  corn  about  one  bushel  to  two  or  three  acres, 
and  cover  always  with  a  harrow,  and  no  board  before  the  hinder  teeth, 
as  was  done  this  year— putting  in  corn  enough  for  birds  and  a  crop  too. 

Sometimes,  when  up— that  is,  when  land  has  not  been  beaten  by  rains 
Co  become  impacted  and  run  together— I  run  an  iron  tooth  over  corn,  so 
«s  to  stir  the  earth  and  clean  the  row,  when  with  three  or  four  blades  I 
run  around  with  a  bull  tongue,  nicely  mould  the  com,  and,  when  old 
enough  to  bear  pulling  up,  the  grain  being  rotted  and  birds  left  the  field, 
I  thin,  if  possible,  by  hand— provided  a  rain  to  soften  earth— leaving  on 
the  land  as  many  stalks,  counting  one  hundred  to  the  bushel,  as  will 
inajce  the  crop  I  count  for  oa  the  land;  thus,  if  I  expect  forty  bushels, 
I  leave  four  thousand  stalks  per  acre.  1  do  not  like  to  thin  with  the 
hoe,  and  do  it  not  when  I  can  avoid.  Soon  after  this  I  pass  the  harrow 
once  on  each  side  of  corn,  as  near  as  possible,  and,  if  grass  be  appearing 
again,  in  the  middle;  and  thus  I  continue  until  the  com  begias  to 
*' bunch  "  for  the  tassel,  when  I  press  up  all  work  to  sow  peas  and  "lay 
i)y*' the  corn.  I  use  the  shovel-plough  when  the  land  becomes  im- 
pacted by  heavy  rain,  and  strive  to  bmsh  over  it  before  the  earth  gets 
<iuite  dry,  starting  my  ploughs  and  all  I  can  mn  so  soon  after  the  rain 
as  the  com  begins  to  crack.  1  use  sweeps,  too,  and  even  turning- 
ploughs,  but  only  when  stormy  or  wet  weather  and  the  hanow  will  not 
pulverize  the  land  in  time  to  prevent  grass  from  taking  root.  The  ob- 
ject to  prevent  turning  over  land  is  to  kill  grass. 
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rJ^  ^y  ^^'  ''^f''^  P^?^''^'  ^"^y  ^^  shallow  and  frf^cnmt 

^^'  ^T^  !f®^  °{  ""T  '"^'^  '''  ^hi«  ^'"nty,  which  I  f^u^ 
recommend  to  all  my  brethren.  iwwiwwiy 

Yours,  with  respect, 

M.  W.  PHILIPS. 


^  Taixadeqa  p.  O.,  Talladega  County,  ALiBAMA. 

Sir:  Alabama  never  was  blessed  with  so  abundant  a  crop  as  this  year 

ti?J  r  A™"''^"''''^  ^"^  ™^^^  *^*"  ^^^^  y«"-*n  increase  of  a  foir*; 
though  the  quality  is  not  so  good.  The  variety  sown  most  successfully 

Win  nf'lK-  ^"°^h«r^^«ty  has  lately  been  introduced  by  Colonel  O^r^ 
S^LkL  wh  T»K^^'  ^'?'^*' ''  considered  by  good  farmers  to  be  a  mSe 
nM^ni  .^rVn^  ?t*"'  '"  '^^"'^^  particulars,  viz:  a  stitfer  stem-T 
not  subject  to  fall  or  lodge;  makes  equally  as  fair  a  flour,  yields  more 
per  acre,  and  is  some  eight  or  ten  days  earlier  in  maturing,  and  of  course 
a  better  wheat.  It  takes  the  name  of  its  founder,  and  i!  called  thT^ 
tc/ieaj  The  greatest  yields  are  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  bushels  per 
acre  this  year  in  this  county.  u«iici»  per 

The  manner  of  preparing  land  for  wheat  will  differ  as  the  soil  and  cli- 
mates differ.  The  skilful  farmer  will  study  the  nature  of  his  soil,  and 
toke  into  considerauon,  at  the  same  time,  the  balminess  or  rigor  of  the 
elimate  in  which  his  wheat  crop  is  about  to  be  located. 

rhe  best  manure  applied  to  wheat,  in  this  county,  is   cotton-seed 

tT^'V'  .T^'f  J"  ^'^'T"'  ^^y^-    '^^^  ^''  manner/howeve^sS 
the  wheat  has  taken  good  root,  and  is  about  to  leave  the  ground,  in  its 

hS'^^^i-^'"''^^^'  ^  ^l""^  °"^  y°"'  cotton-seed.     After  having  it  heated 
h^n^H"    "f"^'  'I  "^^l  '^^  P""*^^P^«  ^^  vegetation  is   destroyld,  sowTt 
broadcast  on  the  wheat  at  the  rate  of  thirty  or  more  bushels  ^r  acre. 
laliadega  has  not  heretofore  needed  much  manure;  consequently,  ma- 
nure-making  has  not  claimed  the  attention  that  it  deserves.     A  few  prac- 
tical farmers  are  turning  their  attention  that  way,  and  with  the  aid  of 
theSelmaand  Tennessee  River  railroad,  great  and  important  changes- 
Me  destined  to  take  place  m  our  farming  operations.     At  the  head  of  dat- 
boat  navigation  on  the  Tennessee  river,  are  inexhaustible  banks  of  plaster 
of  Fans,  which  can  be  boated  down  to  the  railroad  terminus  at  Gunters. 
ville,  and  then  transported  down  the  road  to  the  different  depots  through- 
out the  length  of  the  road.    The  guano  can  be  brought  up  from  the  s^ 
ports  in  the  same  way;  the  lime  we  have  already;  and  with  plaster 
guano,  cotton  seed,  and  stable  and  barn-yard  manure,  our  valley  can  be*" 
made  anything  conceivable  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view.     Our  farm- 
ers have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  can  make  more  corn,  cotton, 
and  wheat,  than  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  making.    No  railroad  i» 
the  history  of  railroads  will  equal  the  Selma  and  Tennessee  River  raU- 
road,  embracing  so  many  diversified  points  of  interest— not  excepting  the 
fer-famed  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railroad,  in  England;  and  no  rail- 
road has  b^n  prosecuted  towards  completion  with  greater  energy    The 
crop  of  Indian  com  has  increased  at  least  one-third  this  year  r'manv 
larmers  making  enough  to  last  them  two  years.    Several  varieties  are 
grown   in  the  county— the  white  gourd-seed,  yellow  flint,  red-blaze> 
•noe-peg,  clc.    My  preference,  for  early  maturing,  standing  drought 
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..  jU,  3rielding  most  upon  thin  soil,  and  least  exhaustlDg  to  land,  An  ob- 
tained  by  blending  the  raspberry  and  yellow  lint,  or  shoe-peg  and  yel- 
low  flint ;  a  sample  of  which  I  will  forward  to  the  Office.  The  Patent 
Office,  in  absence  of  an  agricultural  bureau,  shojld  be  the  national  de- 
posite  for  all  improvements,  designs,  seeds,  ^.  The  rationale  of  blend- 
ing these  varieties  is  simply  this  :  No  corn  has  yet  equalled  the  shoe-peg 
for  shelling  more  to  the  measure;  no  com  can  equal  the  yellow  nint 
for  yielding  meal  to  the  bushel— both  being  very  nutritive.  Now 
blend  their  properties  and  you  have  a  very  desirable  com.     I  never 

eough  corn  but  twice  after  planting,  believing  that  I  would  injure  com  and 
nd  both ;  and  I  make  as  heavy  corn  as  one  ever  obtains.  I  endeavor  to 
prepare  the  land  well  before  planting,  and  when  planted,  I  consider  the 
corn  crop  half  done.  I  will  make  one  or  two  illustrations :  In  a  corn 
crop  in  the  hill,  for  instance,  lay  off  your  rows  three  feet  apart,  (after 
having  the  field  well  subsoiled  each  way;)  this  gives  4,840  hills  or  stalks 
<o  the  acre;  each  stalk  is  expected  to  have,  at  least,  one  ear  ;  sixty  ears 
will  more  than  fill  a  bushel.  Now  divide  4,840  by  60,  and  you  have  80 
or  more  bushels  per  acre.  Com  drilled  will  make  more  than  that.  I 
will  give  another  illustration  where  the  yield  can  be  considerably  in- 
creased; but  take  your  soil  into  consideration:  In  an  acre  of  ground 
there  are  43,660  square  feet ;  now,  lay  off  the  rows,  giving  four  square 
feet  to  every  stalk  in  the  drill,  and  one  foot  by  subsoiling,  making  five 
feet  of  soil  to  every  stalk— and  we  think  that  five  feet  of  soil  ought  to  pro- 
duce one  ear  of  corn,  at  least.  43,560  divided  by  4  gives  10,890  stalks 
to  the  acre— 60  ears  to  the  bushel.  Divide  10,890  ears  by  60,  and  you 
have  ove^^  181  bushels  per  acre.  I  tried  this  last  plan  upon  a  small  scale, 
■and  succeeded;  each  stalk  brought  an  ear — on  some  were  two.  Your 
correspondents,  speaking  of  so  much  hoeing  and  ploughing  com,  cer- 
tainly make  nothing  els.e.  How  do  they  have  time?  And  certainly 
they  plough  badly,  for  corn  does  not  require  so  much,  if  once  well  done; 
it  costs  too  much  labor.  A  small  fine  ought  to  be  laid  on  the  farmer 
that  habitually  buys  corn-pork  and  bacon.  Oats,  b?rley,  rye,  peas,  and 
beans  claim  our  attention.  The  first  writer  on  agriculture  that  cam« 
under  my  observation,  was  the  Poet  Virgil,  and,  when  speaking  of  oats, 
reported  unfavorably  as  to  its  being  a  renovating  crop.  All  observing 
farmers  agree,  at  this  day,  that  oats  are  an  exhausting  crop,  and  not  a 
fertiliring  one.  A  great  many  oats,  however,  are  grown  in  this  county. 
The  largest  yield  that  has  come  under  my  observation,  was  made  by 
Colonel  George  Hill,  with  black  or  winter  oats,  producing  over  75  bushels 
per  acre. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  say  something  of  root-crops  before  I  proceed  fur- 
ther.   Sweet  potatoes  and  Irish  have  increased  by  one-third,  at  least. 

Beets.— I  was  shown  by  Colonel  McElderry  a  beat  measuring  27 
inches  round,  and  a  radish  mWsuring  27^  inches  round.  I  considered 
them  by  far  the  largest  I  had  ever  seen.  The  crops  of  peas  and  pump- 
kins have  increased  in  the  same  ratio.  Col.  McElderry  weighed  one 
{)umpkin  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  its  weight — they  appeared  so 
arge,  and  lay  so  thick  on  a  thirty-acre  field  of  corn — and  it  weighed 
86  pounds.     I  consider  it  a  mammoth  of  its  species. 

Barley  draws  largely  upon  the  soil,  but  is  a  rich  and  valuable  wintar 
fMLSture.     Not  cultivated  to  any  extent  iu  Talladega. 
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Rye  18  considered  by  formers  a  renovating  crop.  For  stock,  it  affords 
an  excellent  winter  pasture  ;  the  grain,  when  chopped  and  fed  to  stock, 
is  good  food;  and  when  stock,  particulariy  hogs,  are  turned  upon  a  field 
of  rye,  it  will  make  them  grow  and  fatten  well.  The  straw  broken  dowa 
on  the  field,  and  ploughed  under,  makes  a  tolerably  fair  manure. 

Peas  are  considered  the  clover  of  the  South — the  cow-pea,  I  mean. 
It  grows  kindly;  poor  land  will  produce  peas  finely,  and,  if  the  vine  is 
allowed  to  remain  upon  the  soil,  and  ploughed  under,  it  is  a  great  reno- 
vator.    The  pea  is  good  for  stock;  nothing  superior  to  it  in  nutritive 
matter.     Beans  not  cultivated  in  our  county  as  a  field  crop.     Clover  is 
cultivated  by  but  few  in  this  county;  it  is  receiving  more  attention  now 
than  formerly,  and  the  few  who  have  tried  it  say  that  they  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  it  will  succeed  well  in  the  valley,  as  well  as  forther 
north.     I  obtained  the  seed  of  the  Alfalfa  or  Chilian  clover  from  Gov- 
ernor Brown,  of  Florida,  last  year,  and  planted  it  as  he  directed  me, 
and  I  find  it  to  grow  luxuriantly  and  vigorously  in  the  hottest  and  driest 
weather  we  have  here.     It  may  do  for  extensive  cultivation  afler  we 
experiment  with  it  a  little.     Our  country,  here  in  Alabama,  is  naturally 
intended  for  the  growing  of  wool.     If  Scotland  ever  was,  or  will  be,  a 
wool-growing  country,  ours  will  certainly  be.     Borderine:  on  our  valleys 
are  hills  or  mountain  knobs,  considerable  elevations  in  places  that  afford 
the  finest  sheep  walks  and  summer  pasturage  for  sheep  imaginable.    If 
England  can,  or  Scotland,  or  Saxony,  or  even  our  own  countryman, 
Mr.  Cockrill,  of  Nashville,  raise  sheep  and  grow  wool  upon  lands  worth 
fifty  dollars  per  acre,  what  princely  fortunes  cannot  the  Talladega  wool- 
grower  realize  when  sheep-walks  and  summer  pasturage  can  be  had 
gratis?    Our  enterprising  countryman,  Mr.  Cockrill,  of  Nashville,  has 
proved,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  unprejudiced  minds,  that  the  South  is  the 
place  to  grow  wool  profitably,  and  the  place  to  grow  fine  wool.     The 
mildness  of  our  winters,  compared  with  more  UDrthern  latitudes,  will 
place  the  advantages  of  wool-growing  air^-ays  on  the  side  of  the  South- 
erner, even  if  other  things  were  equil;  but  wtien  we  take  into  consider- 
ation the  other  advantages  of  the  Talladega  wool-grower,  no  comparison 
can   fair'y   be   instituted — the   fineness   of  his  wool,  the  mildness  of 
winter,  and  cheapness  of  wintering,  and  the  finest  walks  and  richest  sum- 
mer pastures  gratis.     What  comparison,  I  say,  can  be  instituted  between 
him  and  any  wool-grower  on  earth?     Between  him  and   a  princely 
fortune,  no  barrier  stands!     The  qaestion  may  intrude  itself.  Why  do 
not  the  Talladega  farmers  turn  their  attention  that  way;  their  capital, 
<fec.?    The  only  answer  I  can  make  to  the  inquiry  is,  cotton,  the  great 
Southern  staple,  has  blinded  us  to  what  is  much  more  profitable;  and, 
strange  to  say,  wool  is  grown  only  f)r  domestic  purposes  in  Talladega 
county.     The  next  thing  that  claims  the  attention  of  the  farmer  is  his 
hogs;  and  the  best  breed  is  the  native  hog,  such  as  we  found  among  the 
Indiatis.     By  judicious  selection  of  breeders,  any  sort  of  a  hog  may  be 
raised  from  the  native  ftock.     The  manner  of  putting  up  pork,  and 
curing  bacon  and  hams,  will  differ  according  to  climate.     We  will  leave 
that  subject  to  the  Buckeyes  of  Ohio,  and  notify  them  at  the  same  time, 
that  if  they  even  attempt  to  cure  bacon  and  haras  in  Talladega,'  they 
will  have  to  alter  their  plan  according  to  climate,  or  they  will  sav9 
nothing  but  the  skulls  and  feet,  and  that  by  <'  sousing."    With  cotton  and 
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rice,  the  Southern  staples,  come  associated  the  slavery  question.  .In  the 
cultivation  of  wheat,  corn,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  the  grasses,  slave  labor 
IB  not  so  profitable.  If  the  Southern  slave-holder  raizes  any  profit  at 
an,  it  is  in  a  cotton  and  rice  climate  exclusively — a  land  of  few  enjoy- 
ments. 

The  cotton  crop  of  this  county  will  be  greater  this  year  than  last. 
The  average  producticn  has  always  been  considered  1,000  pounds  per 
acre;  and  some  claim  more  than  that. 

Every  kind  of  crop  succeeds  well  after  cotton.  In  preparing  the  land 
for  a  cotton  crop,  it  should  be  subsoiJed,  and  the  cultivation  light. 
Cotton  lands  can  be  improved  by  scraping  up  decayed  leaves,  limbs, 
and  the  mould  where  these  are  rotting,  and  imbedding  them  in  the  ridge 
u^n  which  the  cotton  is  planted.  Continue  the  process,  and  the  land 
will  improve  in  the  production  of  cotton;  and  the  reason  is,  these  leaves, 
sticks^  limbs,  and  mould  abound  in  alkalies,  and  consequently  are 
the  very  food  adapted  to  the  cotton  plant.  Nothing,  we  think,  has 
destroyed  more  land  than  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  the  cultivation  being 
pretty  much  a  surfece  affair.  It  exposes  the  land  to  the  exhausting 
heats  of  summer,  and  keeps  it  in  a  condition  to  wash  with  every  rain; 
and  cotton  requires  later  cultivation  than  any  other  crop,  leaving  the 
farmer  no  time  to  prepare  manures,  or  improve  his  farm  as  he  would 
desire.  Therefore,  I  say,  cotton  has  destroyed  more  land  than  earth- 
quakes, eruptions  of  burning  volcanic  mountains,  or  anything  else. 
Wimess  the  red  hills  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  that  have  produced 
cotton  till  the  last  dying  gasp  of  the  soil  forbid  any  further  attempt  at 
€ulliyation,  and  the  land  turned  out  to  nature,  reminding  the  traveller,  as 
he  views  the  dilapidated  condition  of  the  country,  of  the  ruins  of  Greece. 
Rice  can  be  successfully  cultivated  upon  upland.  I  once  made  an  ex- 
periment upon  upland  rice,  an  account  of  which  I  gave  in  last  Report. 
An  error,  however,  occured  in  that  Report  respecting  the  quantity  of 
ground.     The  piece  of  ground  was  60  yards  by  20,  in  place  of/eet. 

A  gentleman  of  this  county  has  made  more  by  planting  a  quarter  of 
an  acre  than  I  expected.  He  made  40  bushels  of  rice;  which  will  make 
160  bushels'  yield  per  acre.  Rice  at  four  cents  per  pound  (the  bushel 
weighing  30  pounds)  makes  an  income  of  $192  per  acre;  surpassing 
any  crop  the  Southern  farmer  may  plant  by  a  vast  majority,  if  he  could 
get  a  market  and  cheap  transportation.  We  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  our  Selma  and  Tennessee  River  railroad  will  afford  us  cheap  trans- 
portation, together  with  the  other  advantages  we  have  been  endeavoring 
to  enumerate;  and  then,  with  the  blessings  of  health,  and  the  advan- 
tages resulting  from  well-conducted  schools,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  show 
to  the  world  that  we  are  not  outside  Barbarians. 

fVuU  culture  is  beginning  to  receive  attention.  I  was  shown  an  apple 
tree  by  Mr.  Samuel  Graham,  of  Coosa  county,  found  by  him  in  the 
woods  when  small,  which  he  removed  to  his  orchard.  Its  growth  was 
rapid,  being  now  very  large,  and  net  more  than  six  years  since  he  re- 
moved it  to  his  orchard;  we  might  almost  consider  it  a  native  tree.  Its 
deep  green  foliage  made  it  appear  as  indigenous  as  the  oak  in  the  wood. 
The  fruit  p(»ssessed  very  little  acid  when  growing,  even  in  May,  but 
considerable  aroma;  it  is  a  fall  or  winter  apple,  never  having  born  fruit 
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until  this  year.    Duncan  Brown,  esq.,  of  this  county,  has  several  apple 
treea  of  the  same  variety,  obtained  by  grafts  from  Mr.  Graham's  tree. 

The  fruit  should  undergo,  I  think,  a  chemical  analysis.    It  may  pos- 
sess properties  that  would  be  valuable  in  medical  combinations.    Nutii- 
tive,  tonic,  and  astringent  properties  may  belong  to  it. 
I  have  written  to  some  length,  and  will  bring  this  report  to  a  close. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

T.  A.  BROWN. 
To  the  Commissioner  of  Patents. 


Bolivar,  Jackson  county,  Alabama, 

December,  1852. 

Sir:  Your  Agricultural  Circular  of  August,  1852,  has  come  to  hand, 
and  in  answer  thereto  I  submit  the  following: 

Wheat. — Guano  is  not  used  in  the  production  of  wheat,  nor  is  it  yet 
used  or  known  here,  only  by  name.  Wheat,  however,  is  grown  to  some 
extent  in  this  part  of  the  State,  but  nothing  can  be  expected  in  the  way 
of  information  to  the  agricultural  community  by  experiments  made  in 
the  growing  of  the  wheat  crop  here,  as  the  production  is  limited  (not 
enough  for  home  consumption.) 

Corn  is,  and  will  long  continue,  the  principal  crop  in  this  part  of  the 
State;  and  my  letter  of  last  year  contains  all  the  information  that  I  can 
give  on  the  subject  of  cultivating  it.  This  year  (1852)  has  been  a  good 
com  year,  and  corn  has  eared  well.  Corn  is  worth  here  now  only  20 
cents  per  bushel.  The  manure  formed  by  hogs  and  from  hog  pens,  is 
worth  more  than  I  had  any  knowledge  of,  until  I  experimented  with  it 
last  spring.  It  will  pay  well  if  taken  care  of  and  applied  to  the  growing 
of  the  Irish  potato. 

CkUs  are  a  good  crop,  and  pay  as  well  as  anything  committed  to  the 
bosom  of  the  earth.  I  think  it  a  great  error  in  the  notion  that  oats  are 
an  exhauster  of  the  soil ;  my  experience  is  quite  the  opposite. 

Peas  are  not  yet  cultivated  as  a  renovating  crop;  but,  doubtless,  they 
soon  will  be.  Peas  are  a  great  crop,  and  no  fiirmer  should  plant  without 
them. 

Clover  and  grasses  are  not  much  grown  hereabouts.  The  experiments 
are  only  tolerably  satisfactory  in  the  growing  of  clover.  I  do  not  think 
thut  red  clover  is  in  any  way  injurious  to  horses. 

Dairy. — Our  great  distance  from  market  has  cut  us  off  from  the  dairy 
business  so  far.  But  the  dawn  of  better  times  is  now  opening,  and 
doubtless  some  of  our  best  planters  will  turn  their  attention  to  that  very 
profitable  branch  of  rural  industry. 

Neat  Cattle. — The  cost  of  raising  a  cow  until  3  years  old  is  about  four 
dollars,  and  at  that  age  nowtme  is  worth  nine  dollars,  owing  to  our  chance 
at  the  market  of  the  railroad  now  being  constructed  in  our  county. 

Horses  and  Mules. — The  growing  of  these  animals  is  the  most  profit- 
able business  of  the  farmer—especially  mules.  They  pay  well,  ave  al- 
ways in  good  demand,  easily  reared,  and  soon  brought  into  market; 
worth,  at  two  years  old,  from  $75  to  $100. 
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~  Sheep  and  TToo/.— No  person  has  tried  the  experiment  here  to  any  con- 
•iderable  extent.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  wool  growing  might  be 
made  prefitable  even  here,  when  the  time  comes,  as  come  it  will,  that 
•our  pwple  will  have  to  divide  labor. 

Hogs  —We  have  fome  experience  in  raising  hogs  here.  The  Berkshire 
and  Grazier,  and  some  other  breeds,  have  been  tried,  and  seemed  to  do 
well  at  first;  but,  for  the  want  of  pasture,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  animal,  they  have  rather  declined;  and,  with  our  present  opportuni- 
ties for  rearing  hogs,  the  common  stock  does  best;  or  a  slight  cross  may 
be  profitably  kept  up.  In  fattening  hogs  we  have  no  process,  only 
feeding  in  the  ear— the  com  hitherto  not  being  an  object. 

Cotton  is  raised  to  some  extent  this  far  north;  but  this  ie  now  no  great 
cotton  county.  We  count  on  from  six  to  eight  hundred  pounds  of  seed 
«otton  per  acre.  Any  and  all  crops  grow  well  after  cotton.  Nothing  that 
we  use  in  this  county  exceeds  cotton-seed  as  a  fertilizer.  Guano  is  not 
used  here  at  all. 

Pruit,  sugar,  rice,  and  tobacco  are  only  raised  in  very  inconsiderable 
•quantities.     More  attention  is  now  being  paid  to  raising  fruit. 

Potatoes  (both  Irish  and  sweet)  grow  well  here. '  All  modes  of  plant- 
ing the  sweet  are  practised,  and  all  do  well— as  for  the  best  way,  I  can- 
not say;  every  one  seems  to  think  his  way  is  «ufficient  for  him.  The 
Irish  potato  has  done  well  this  year;  every  person  has  the  best  in  the 
world— all  well  pleased  with  the  quality  and  quantity.  Cotton  seed, 
yard  manure,  or  fine  litter  from  a  wood  yard,  if  well  rotted,  rotten  straw, 
or  leaves,  are  all  good  manures  to  put  in  with  the  Irish  potato;  worth 
76  cents  per  bushel.  White  London  Lady  preferable;  Long  Johnny 
most  prolific,  and  best  for  winter  use.    * 

Manures. — No  very  considerable  attention  has  yet  been  paid  to  the 
collecting  or  using  of  manures  of  any  description ;  but  some  are  begin- 
ning to  look  to  that  quarter  now.  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  say  that  I 
live  in  the  midst  of  an  honest,  industrious,  intelligent,  and  enterprising 
people — all  alive  to  their  own  mterest  and  the  good  of  society. 

We  are  now  within  one  day,  or  less,  of  Nashville,  Tennessee;  half-a- 
day  of  Chattanooga.  Com  is  now  worth  20  cents  per  bushel  and  privi- 
lege of  market.  Good  times  here.  This  county  could  sell  this  year  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  busheH  of  corn,  and  have  enough  left  for 
home  consumption.  This  has  been,  altogether,  a  good  crop  year  (1852) 
for  everything,  and  very  much  desired,  for  the  last  two  crops  were  short 
— very  short;  but  we  are  now  safe— peace  and  plenty  are  now  our  lot. 

iTemain  your  obedient,  humble  servant, 

„       ^  JAMES  WILLIAMS. 

Hon.  Tnos.  Kwbank, 

(Jammissianer  of  Patents,  Washington  D.  C. 


Oak  Bowery,  Alabama,  January  2,  1853. 
Sir  :  I  received  your  Agricultural  Circular  too  late  to  send  my  reply 
by  the  time  desired;  and,  in  addition  to  such  replies  as  my  own  ob- 
servation suggested,  I  take  the  Uberty  of  sending  an  unpublished  essay 
on  hill  aide  ditching. 
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The  system  set  forth  in  the  enclosed  essay  has  proved  itself  eminently 
successful;  and  as  there  is  gre^t  anxiety  manifest^  by  the  planting  cook' 
munity  to  adopt  some  safe  system,  I  have  ]»resumed  to  send  mine  for 
your  consideratioM ,  believing  that  it  will  be  acceptable  to  most  planters. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

JAMES  H.  FORMAN. 


M^at  is  subject  to  disease  and  disaster — the  fly,  the  smut,  and  the 
rast.  Here  it  is, not  a  staple  crop,  the  yield  not  averaging  more  than  8  or 
9  bushels  per  acVe.  It  is  generally  sown  after  corn  or  cotton,  in  Novem- 
ber, on  the  unprepared  land,  and  slightly  ploughed  in  or  covered.  No 
grass  seed  is  sown  with  the  wheat,  nor  is  it  necessary,  as  the  crop  of 
crab  grass  is  produced  in  great  abundance,  and  spontaneously;  affords 
an  excellent  pasture, is  well  adapted  to  haymaking  or  soiling,  and  is 
a  good  fertilizer. 

Oats  are  more  extensively  raised ;  they  are  sown  in  January  or  Feb- 
ruary by  a  process  similar  to  wheat- sowing,  and  yield  25  or  30  bushels 
per  acre;  but,  owing  to  the  great  yield,  they  exhaust  the  land,  which  re- 
quires a  fallow  before  it  will  again  remunerate  the  husbandman's  labor. 

Rye  afid  barley  are  only  sown  for  early  grazing  and  a  supply  of  seed. 

Peas  are  extensively  cultivated  by  planting  or  sowing  broadcast  among 
com  at  its  last  ploughing.  They  are  an  excellent  fertilizer,  besides  fur- 
nishing a  most  exuberant  fall  and  winter  pasture. 

Horses  and  Mules. — The  rearing  of  these  animals  demands,  and  is  re- 
ceiving, inoreased  attention.  The  expense  of  raising  a  colt  to  three  years 
oW  does  not  exceed  $30.  Brood  mares  and  colts  require  good  pastur- 
age in  summer  and  fall,  and  nourishing  food  in  winter  and  spring;  an 
occasional  change  of  diet,  shelter  from  the  cold  and  rain,  kind  treatrnent, 
and  frequent  handling,  to  make  and  keep  them  gentle.  In  teaching  a 
young  horse  or  mule  of  your  own  raising  to  labor,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
weak  him,  but  first  to  convince  him  by  kind  treatment  that  you  do  not 
intend  to  injure  him.  When  satisfied  of  this,  he  will  not  be  afraid  of 
you.  Your  voice  will  soothe  him  under  all  circumstances,  and  he  will 
readily  become  accustomed  to  whatever  he  sees  you  handle;  hence  he 
will  take  the  saddle  or  harness  without  fear,  and  will  learn  to  draw 
quietly  as  soon  as  the  muscles  of  his  shoulders  become  accommodated  to 
the  collar.  When  restiveness  is  exhibited,  it  must  be  overcome  by  firm- 
ness and  patience.  Never  inflict  punishment  except  for  viciousness,  and 
never  allow  a  young  animal  to  be  so  much  fatigued  as  to  becorne  dis. 
gusted  with  his  labor,  or  his  strength  so  much  overtasked  as  to  discour- 
age him.  Thus  treated,  your  colt  comes  to  his  work  with  all  the  do- 
cility of  a  pet,  and  with  all  the  spirit  of  his  unbroken  nature.  He  will 
be  safer,  more  durable,  and  more  valuable  every  way.  Mules  arc  quite 
as  docile  as  horses  when  treated  with  kindness.  The  best  time  to  com- 
mence with  them  is  as  soon  as  they  stand  upon  their  feet;  but  if  their 
early  education  has  been  neglected,  it  will  be  found  much  the  best  plan  to 
tame  them  thoroughly  before  attempting  to  work  them. 

Sheep  are  not  profitable;  very  few  are  kept. 

Hogs. — Iiicreased  attention  is  being  directed  to  the  rearing  and  &tt8»- 
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ing  Of  these  animals;  but  we  are  still  too  far  behind  onr  neighbors  of 
iennessee  and  Kentucky  to  make  a  para^ph  interesting  on  this  subject. 
Cb«on.— The  average  yield  of  cotton  in  this  vicinity  is  about  aO§ 
pounds  per  acre,  and  cost  of  production  7  cents  per  pound.  Level  land 
will  sustain  a  succession  of  cotton  crops,  while  hiUy  land  becomes  in- 
iured  by  washing,  owing  to  its  shallow  and  Iat/3  culturf..  It  is  impiov«< 
by  alternating  with  peas.  I  have  no  experience  in  regard  to  rust;  and 
the  best  preventive  t  am  acquainted  with  for  the  worms,  is  winter  plimrh- 
ing,  thorough  burning  of  all  trash  which  affords  a  lodgment  for  the  ens. 
and  a  strictly  observed  treaty  of  amity  and  peace  with  the  litUe  birds 
n..^r^A  u        %""  '«.froni  3  to  4  inches  deep,  on  a  thin  stratum  of  sofl, 

SnTh  th^  ^  f  •^'  ^"u^  '^^f  ^  ^^  "^^  ^^*y-  I^««P  culture  will  OQi; 
do  where  he  soil  isnch  and  abundant  in  alkali;  else  the  little  fertilizioi 
ma  ter  will  be  so  diffused  through  the  broken  subsoil  that  the  cotton  roote 

^1"^^^  ^^\^  ^"^  ^''"if '  ''••  "^"'^  ^«  ^«  ^^P  culture  without  nMh 
nure  produce  large  stalks,  with  late  and  imperfectly  matured  seed;  while 
shaUow  culture  produces  small  stalks,  with  better  and  earlier  developed 
seed— owing,  probably,  to  the  greater  concentration  of  the  alkaline  matter 
of  the  soil  and  consequent  readier  collection  and  absorption  by  the  roots. 
V^e  are,  therefore,  impelled  to  the  conclusion  that,  however  necessary  sub- 
soiling  may  be,  it  will  be  advisable  on  thin  soils  to  attain  it  gradually— 
say  an  inch  or  two  in  a  season,  until  the  desired  depth  is  reached  I 
speak  of  matured  seed  as  being  the  great  desideratum  in  raising  cotton, 

ILZt^Ti^  1u^'  '":"^^".'  °^  ^^'^'  «^^  ^'1  «f  cotton  is  attachfd  to^ 
elaborated  by  the  seed;  and  we  are  as  certain  of  a  good  coat  of  lint  on  a 

S^nS  an^rad  "^^  *'^  ^  «««  a  good  coat  of  hair  or  wool  on  a  well-coadi- 
Rice  I  have  never  seen  growing  on  upland,  nor  do  I  see  the  utititr 
wpn^nTS  ^^  ^T^  "'''"  and  cotton  land  to  a  production  that  does  Z 
rluvTfor  Ws"  "'''"  """^^  ^^  ^^  '^"^^  ^^^^^  i«  -  --»-« 
nfi!^.  <>^*— Several  efforts  have  been  made  to  introduce  the  cuitam 
Hnnfrl  !(,"'*'':.  "^^f  «§^«'  !^^'  ?  ^ut  experimenters  have  generally  aSn- 
f^«lw  '"'""'*"'  '^'  conviction  that  the  sweet  potato,  besides  requiri^ 
b7e  th^n  «n^  ^«supenor  in  yield  and  in  nutriment,  and  much  more^lS 

^l  «T«  ?l  T'  "^''^^  ^^'^;.  ^"^^  ^"»«ty  has  its  admirers,  and  ^hb 
best  adapted  to  some  peculiar  soil.  The  usual  mode  of  planlinTL  il 
hills  three  feet  apart  each  way,  with  a  potato  planted  or  a  vine  set  oS 
in  the  apex  of  each.     The  cultivation  consists  in  keepil  them  cl^^ 

?S?i:lr;';ar"  ''^  ^^""  "^^^  ^'^  ^^^'^^^      Y-' ^  r-  3^  2f 

nm^ilr^*"'^  ''  '"^  '^  ^"^"f  y '  h"^  ^  ^  ^^^sfied  Of  the  great  fettenimr 
Sr^t  that  JT'  ^PP'r;.!"^.^'^^  °f  the  fine  alterative  aSd  renovatS 
;^"cut;yKne"'  ^'"'"^"  Pi-s  exert  on  the  animal  systS[ 

«n;f!l!!!^'""^'°^  ^,I»um,  and  guano  are  hardly  known  as  manuiw. 
and  he  savmg  and  making  of  this  article  is,  as  yet,  a  matter  of  eW 
ment;  and  results  are  not  known  with  sufficient  certainty  to  enabl?^ 
tomake  a  reliable  statement  as  regards  the  best  process,  5^«Sty,  quiitt^ 
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Our  soils  consist  of  humus,  clay,  and  sand,  the  clay  generally  pre- 
ponderating. Our  subsoil  is  a  fine,  close  clay,  which  resists  the  action 
•f  water,  but  when  saturated  retains  it  with  great  tenacity.  Humus 
absorbs  water  in  large  quantities,  and  rapidly;  clay,  pulverized,  in  less 

Siantities,  and  more  slowly;  sand  in  still  less  quantity;,  but  rapidly, 
race,  our  soils  are  well  adapted  to  absorb  and  retain  water;  and,wher- 
•rer  there  is  not  a  sufficiency  of  clay  for  the  purpose,  the  subsoil  may 
be  made  to  furnish  the  necessary  quantity. 

An  ordinary  shower  gives  about  half  an  inch  in  depth  of  rain;  a  hard 
shower,  about  one  inch;  and  a  hard  day's  rain,  about  two  inches.  The 
average  annual  fall  of  rain  is  computed  at  45  inches.  Our  soil,  well 
teoken  and  pulverized,  will  absorb  one  fourth  of  its  bulk  of  water. 
Hence,  if  we  could  keep  our  land  thoroughly  pulverized  to  the  depth  of 
dght  or  nine  inches,  it  would  seldom  wash,  always  absorbing  any  but 
SB  unusual  amount  of  rain  as  fast  as  it  falls;  but,  as  this  is  impracticable, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  adopt  some  plan  by  which  the  unabsorbed  water 
can  be  conveyed  off,  so  that  it  shall  not  settle  upon  and  drown  the  fiats, 
•r  collect  in  such  quantities  while  on  its  way  to  the  branch  as  to  carry 
the  soil  with  it. 

To  prevent  this,  that  system  of  surface-draining  called  hill-side  ditch- 
ing has  been  applied;  and,  although  it  has  in  many  instances  been  con- 
demned as  worthless,  yet  we  believe  that  it  is  the  only  practical  remedy; 
and  we  further  believe  that  the  cause  of  every  failure  has  been  aitributa- 
Me  either  to  defective  location  or  construction,  or  neglected  repair.  We 
are  confirmed  in  this  belief  by  observing  many  applications  of  the  system 
eminently  successful.  We  therefore  recommend  that  these  drains  should 
■ever  be  more  than  250  or  300  yards  long  without  an  outlet;  ancl  also 
Id  increase  their  capacity,  either  in  dimensions  or  grade,  to  accommodate 
Ihe  accumulation  of  water.  Where  the  subsoil  is  firm  and  tenacious, 
we  recommend  the  latter,  and  submit  a  formula,  viz:  Let  the  first  fifty 
yards  of  your  ditch  (counting  from  the  summit)  have  a  grade  of  one- 
nnrth  inch  to  the  yard;  the  second  fifty  yards,  one- half;  and  so  oiv, 
increasing  the  grade  one-fourth  of  an  inch  every  fifty  yards.  In  con- 
stnicting  the  ditch  thus  located,  the  subsoil  should  be  excavated  three  or 
t>w  inches.  This  gives  a  channel  for  the  escape  of  ordinary  showers 
without  wearing  away  the  embankments,  and  also  furnishes  material  for 
strengthening  said  embankments;  but  where  the  subsoil  is  light  and 
^rous,  the  increase  of  capacity  must  be  in  width.  In  adhesive  soils 
the  ditches  may  be  sixty  or  seventy  yards  apart;  but  in  light  soils,  not 
More  than  forty  or  fifty.  ' 

In  locating,  use  the  spirit-level,  as  it  is  obvious  that  a  defect  in  this 
iteration  is  incurable.  For  the  description  and  manner  of  using  a  con- 
anient  and  cheap  instrument  of  this  sort,  we  refer  you  to  the  drawing. 

The  inequalities  of  surface  incidental  to  cultivated  land  will  exhibit  a 
great  many  abrupt  turns  in  your  location;  and  moving  it  a  little,  either 
np  or  dewn,  always  remembering  not  to  move  more  than  two  contiguous 
stokes  to  the  same  side,  and  to  strengthen  the  embankment  where  it  is 
moved  down,  or  to  deepen  the  ditch  where  it  is  moved  up — by  these 
means  the  general  grade  is  preserved ;  and  these  short  turns,  that  are  so 
•bjeetionable,  by  projecting  the  water  against  the  embankment  and 
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weanng  It  away,  and  by  affording  lodgments  to  the  floating  trash,  and 
by  the  difficulty  of  adjusting  your  rows  to  them,  are  all  obviated,  while 
it  gives  the  work  a  much  more  graceful  and  regular  appearance.  An- 
other fruitful  source  of  failure  in  this  system  is  suffered  by  laying  of 
the  rows  so  that  they  cross  or  abut  against  the  embankments,  thereby 
causing  them  to  be  trodden  down  by  the  horse  in  ploughing.  This  may 
be,  and  ought  to  be,  obviated  by  laying  off  the  first  row  in  each  space  of 
land  close  to,  and  parallel  with,  the  embankments,  and  every  succeeding 
one  parallel  to  it,  until  your  space  to  the  next  ditch  below  is  all  laid  off. 
By  this  arrangement,  the  horse,  in  ploughing,  will  never  be  required  to 
step  on  or  over  the  embankment,  and  your  rows  will  be  as  well,  if  not 
better,  situated  to  facilitate  the  process  of  cultivation  and  draining  than 
by  any  other  means. 

We  are  confident,  from  observation  and  experience,  that  the  plan  here 
indicated,  if  properly  executed,  will  succeed  with  a  very  little  attention, 
after  construction,  as  the  ditches  will  keep  themselves  clean.  It  will 
only  be  necessary  to  clear  them  of  such  rocks,  limbs,  or  large  trash,  as 
cannot  float  off.  We  are  also  satisfied,  from  experience,  that  the  alluvium 
deposited  by  these  ditches  is  an  effectual  reclaimer  of  our  barren  glades,  • 
ajd  by  directing  them  to  such  points,  the  land  thus  reclaimed  will  more 
than  compensate  for  that  occupied  by  the  ditches. 

An  expeditious  way  to  make  these  drains  is  to  open  your  way  with  a 
turning  plough,  and  follow  with  coulters ;  and  again  with  a  turning  plough  • 
and  then  clear  out  with  hoes. 


The  above  sketch  represents  an  instrument  used  for  locating  hill-iid« 
ditches.*' 

a  is  a  lath,  one  inch  by  four,"and  twelve  feet  long. 

b  is  the  hinder  leg,  one  andja  half  or  two  inches  square,  three  feet 
long,  and  securely  fastened  to  the  lath. 

«  is  the  fore  leg,  one  and  a  half  or  two  inches  square,  two  and  a  half 
f«et  long,  and  securely  fastened  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  lath. 

d  is  the  sliding  leg,  one  and  a  half  or  two  inches  square,  and  three 
leet  long;  It  is  graduated  and  numbered  from  zero,  six  inches  up  and 
down,  and  by  means  of  a  sUt  and  the  thumb-screw. 

•  ifl^.u^"**^''?'*  ^u^  ^^"^"^^  to  any  required  grade,  there  being  a 
mark  on  the  ore  leg  that  coincides  with  the  zero  mark  fon  the  slidW 
k^,  when  the  instrument  is  adjusted  to  a  level,  »-- 
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/is  a  handle,  to  carry  and  hold  the  instrument  by. 

g  is  A  small  spirit  level,  securely  fa^ened  to  the  lath  by  two  screws. 

In  using  the  instrument  let  the  operator  provide  himself  with  a  num- 
ber of  small  stakes,  eight  or  ten  inches  long,  and  an  assistant  (a  smalt 
boy  will  do)  to  carry  the  hinder  end.  Then  let  him  determine  his  start- 
ing point  and  put^down  a  stake,  directing  his  assistant  to  place  the 
hinder  leg  against  it;  then  let  him  determine  the  grade  he  wishes  to 
run,  and  whether  up  or  down,  and  adjust  the  instrument  accordingly; 
then  move  (he  fore  leg  to  the  right  or  left  until  the  bubble  indicates  a 
level,  and  put  down  another  stake  against  the  foot  of  the  sliding  leg, 
and  proceed  as  before,  directing  his  assistant  to  place  the  hinder  foot  in 
the  precise  spot  occupied  by  the  fore  one.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  in- 
strument can  be  adjusted  to  any  change  of  grade  that  may  be  required, 
in  a  few  seconds. 

JAMES  H.  FORMAN. 


Chunenuggee,  Ala.,  ^nt^ary  17,  1853. 

Sir:  I  had  the  honor  some  weeks  since  to  receive  from  the  United  States 
Patent  Oflice  the  Annual  Agricultural  Circular,  to  which  I  should  have 
done  myself  the  pleasure  of  responding  at  an  earlier  period  but  for  ill 
health,  and  circumstances  quite  beyond  my  control.  I  shall  not  attempt 
an  elaborate  reply  to  each  interrogatory  contained  in  the  Circular,  suppos- 
ing the  information  sought  in  relation  to  the  husbandry  and  agriculture 
of  the  country  should  be  confined  to  the  locality  where  certain  articles 
are  grown,  and  then  practical,  reliable  information  may  be  obtained. 
Were  I  to  discourse  about  hemp,  sugar,  and  tobacco  culture,  it  would  all 
be  theoretical,  for  I  live  in  a  femous  cotton  region,  where  that  great  staple 
is  more  certain,  and  subject  to  fewer  casualties,  than  in  any  portion  of  the 
Union  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  for  there  has  been  no  feilure,  and  my 
neighbors  have  made  good  average  crops  uniformly  for  the  last  fifteen 
years.  Hence,  cotton  is  the  all-absorbing  idea;  but  little  attention  is  paid 
to  anything  else;  consequently,  we  are  the  most  dependent  people  in  the 
whole  Union,  although  nature  has  scattered  her  bounties  and  blessings 
with  a  more  lavish  hand  here  than  upon  any  portion  of  the  habitable 
giobe.  Could  we  subsist  on  cotton,  could  it  be  metamorphosed  into  an 
article  of  diet,  then  would  we  be  the  most  independent  people  in  all 
Christendom.  But  not  being  able  to  do  either,  how  unwise,  now  absurd, 
is  our  system  of  agriculture?  In  a  country  where  the  Cereals  attain  the 
greatest  perfection,  with  the  most  prolific  soil,  yielding  in  its  natural  state, 
Tiz:  without  any  fertilizer,  from  40  to  60  bushels  of  corn,  from  15  to  20 
bushels  of  wheat,  and  from  30  to  50  bushels  of  oats — yet  with  these  great 
advantages  for  stock-raising,  nine-tenths  of  our  planters  depend  alone  on 
the  West  for  their  meat,  mules,  and  horses,  and  even  their  flour.  "  No 
State  in  the  Union  possesses,  in  a  greater  degree,  materials  for  a  proud 
independence  than  does  Alabama.  These  materials,  however,  are  yet 
in  a  crude  state,  and  nothing  but  a  strong  decoction  of  Northern  fanat- 
icism will  ever  bring  to  light  their  wealth  and  beauties." 

We  should  have  learned,  long  ere  this,  that  depending  on  the  North 
and  West  for  our  supplies,  tends  more  and  more  to  impoverish  us  and 
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increase  our  vassalage,  destroying  all  rivalry  or  competition.  The  great 
desideratum  with  the  cotton-planter  should  be  the  power  to  manu&cture, 
to  seme  extent,  with  the  force  that  makes  it  a  portion  of  his  cotton  crop. 
Were  the  spinning  machinery  a  little  more  simplified,  so  as  to  be  pro- 
pelled or  carried  by  horsepower,  and  enable  the  planter  during  the  winter 
and  spring  to  convert  the  raw  material  into  coarse  No.  4  yarns,  he  would 
then  realize  from  16  to  18  cents  for  his  cotton,  instead  of  from  6  to  9. 
Each  hand  upon  a  good  cotton  plantation  would  clean  from  six  to  eight 
hundred  dollars,  thereby  rendering  a  cotton  plantation  of  far  greater  value 
than  the  richest  placer  or  gold  mine  of  California  or  Australia.  That 
such  will  be  the  result,  I  entertain  not  the  smallest  doubt;  and  when 
accomplished,  Alabama  will  be  the  most  brilliant  star  in  the  galaxy  ef 
States,  without  entering  into  competition  with  Pennsylvania  in  the  coal 
and  iron  trade,  with  which  her  mountains  abound. 

These  calculations  may  seem  extravagant  to  those  who  have  not  in- 
vestigated the  subject.  1  feel  assured  the  estimate  is  low.  A  friend  of 
mine,  largely  interested  in  manufacturing  as  well  as  planting,  informed 
me  his  cotton  yielded  him  a  net  profit  of  from  15  to  16  cents,  when  the 
raw  material  was  worth  only  7  or  8  cents.  Now  is  it  not  apparent,  where 
a  hand  make  eight  bales  of  cotton,  (and  they  frequently  make  ten,)  that 
at  16  cents,  his  labor  would  be  worth  $600?  At  the  hazard  of  being 
thought  egotistical,  I  will  venture  to  allude  to  my  agricultural  operations, 
with  which  I  have  great  cause  to  be  satisfied,  believing  that  but  few 
farms,  for  the  last  ten  years,  have  been  more  profitable  than  mine.  I 
farm  as  well  as  plant;  while  my  neighbors  plant  two-thirds  of  their  best 
land  in  cotton,  I  appropriate  more  than  two-thirds  of  mine  to  the  Cereals 
and  vegetables,  raising  large  crops  of  potatoes,  peas,  turnips,  Ac.  Be- 
sides raising  my  own  meat,  I  usually  break  a  fine  team  of  mules  every 
spring,  from  mares  that  aid  in  ploughing  the  crop;  and  from  the  sale  of 
surplus  grain,  the  expenses  of  the  farm  are  well  nigh  defrayed,  leaving 
the  cotton  crop  clear  for  other  investments.  Though  so  large  a  grain- 
grower,  cultivating  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  acres  in  com,  and 
between  three  and  four  hundred  in  small  grain,  yet  I  have  uniformly 
made  more  cotton  than  we  could  gather  before  February.  By  this  sys- 
tem I  have  been  a  large  stock-raiser;  my  people  have  lived  comfortably, 
not  being  greatly  exposed;  have  been  very  prolific,  which  is  no  small 
item  on  a  farm  where  there  is  an  increase  of  ten  or  a  dozen  annually. 

But  to  the  Circular.  Wheat,  in  this  portion  of  South  Alabama,  is  re- 
garded as  rather  an  uncertain  crop,  subject  to  many  disasters— such  a» 
rust,  black  blast,  Ac,  &c.:  consequently,  it  is  not  grown  to  any  great 
extent.  Judicious  planters  raise  enough  for  home  consumption.  By 
aowing  the  forward  kind  about  the  middle  of  October,  there  would  rarely 
be  a  failure,  as  the  crop  generally  matures  before  the  heavy  rains  of  the 
latter  part  of  May  and  first  of  June,  which  induce  rust,  blast,  &c.  I 
know  of  no  experiments  with  guano  in  that  wayj  it  has  been  used  very 
auccessfully  by  our  horticulturists. 

Com. — I  only  know  one  planter  who  has  used  guano  in  connexion 
with  the  com  crop.  The  result  of  his  experiment  I  have  not  learned. 
The  principal  manure  used  by  our  planters  is  cotton-seed,  with  a  good 
•upply  of  which  our  tliinnest  land  may  be  made  to  yield  a  fair  crop  of 
corn.  In  a  proper  state  of  decomposition,  cotton-seed  exerts  a  wonder- 
fill  influence,  not  only  on  the  growth  of  com  and  cotton,  t3  which  it  is 
Mually  applied,  but  as  a  general  fertilizer .    The  most  skilful  com  planters 
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Z  TJ^I!fofV!'t^'^^'  ^^  P'^"*'"5  ^7  «"^"nding  circumstances- 
tne  quality  of  the  soil,  the  manner  in  which  it  lies,  whether  flaTnrmr 

tha^^'anTrf  ,h»  p™*'*, ''  'f  ^^P'^  '»  *«  ™ccessful  culture  of  rye 

i?the  hll^r  '"^  •"*''"'  '^'°"-    J  ^^y  mysterious  for  I  havf  ™°en 
in  he  hab,  of  raising  peas  and  fattening  my  stock  up^n  them  with  Mr 

jo^rg^ti^zrrurrir^rzg^id^^^^^^^ 

,t»!LV  ./  "*^*^®'  °^  spontaneous  grasses,  with  nroDer  care  «n^ 

the  fiit  2rr«  h       • .  J^'i^'u  ^^^  "^"^''  ^«  measured  several  acres.    Og 
pounds  nice  hajr,  „onh  from  $1  to  «1  25  per  ^t  -7av  ft!^  TS     4lt 

«I^2S*'?^J"  imported  hay  is  now  selling  in  Montgomery  and  Mobile  at 
II  26,  .nd^our  citizens  an,  paying  thousand,  of  dollis  wn^y  foJ 
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bay  inferior  to  that  growing  spontaneously  over  all  our  fields.    Things 
fcr.fetched  and  dear-bought  only  suit  the  South.  r  „  •« 

Dairy  Husbandry.— ^ut  little  attention  paid  to  that.  Some  few  ira- 
proved  breeds  have  been  brought  to  the  country,  but  have  not  received 
iufficiert  attenUon.    But  few  make  butter  for  market,  and  many  buy 

Qoshen  butter.  .      ,  i      u  ~. 

Horses  and  Mules.-^YeTy  few  attempt  to  raise  horses  or  mules  here. 
They  look  to  the  West,  and  from  the  West  they  get  them,  or  do  without. 

Sheep  and  Wool.— yery  little  attention  is  paid  to  sheep- raising,  tiaa 
we  a  market  for  the  wool,  and  the  canine  race  destroyed,  sheep-raising 
would  be  a  profitable  business— they  do  well  in  this  climate. 

Cotton  —So  much  has  been  said  and  written  upon  the  subject  of 
cotton  that  I  fear  it  would  be  a  work  of  supererogauon  for  me  to  enter 
into  details  in  relation  to  its  mode  of  cultivation.  I  am  sensible  ol  tne 
fact  that  the  seasons  have  more  to  do  with  the  crop  than  any  system  ot 
culture.  I  have  never  failed  to  make  a  fine  crop  when  the  summer  was 
dry  The  average  crop  in  the  lime  lands  is  about  one  thousand  pounds, 
thouRh  as  much  as  two  thousand,  and  even  two  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds,  are  frequently  gathered  off  an  acie  of  hammock  or  slough  land. 
IviiW  not  trespass  further  upon  your  time,  and  only  regret  that  1  am  not 
able  to  make  a  better  report  of  our  stewardship  as  agncultunsts  in  a 
aountjy  so  highly  favored  by  a  kind  and  beneficent  Providence. 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  POWELL 


Clarksville,  Habersham  County,  Georgia, 

November  20,  IS52. 

Dear  Sir:  Below  1  have  endeavored  to  answer  your  Circular  of  inter- 
TOffatories  in  as  condensed  and  conect  a  manner  as  the  nature  of  the 
inquiries  will  permit,  although  there  must  be  some  allowance  made  for 
differences  «f  the  opinions  of  different  individuals  with  whom  1  have 
conversed  upon  the  subjects  embraced;  and  with  the  view  of  giving  the 
most  reliable  and  correct  information,  I  have  taken  the  average  opinions 
upon  the  questions  propounded,  and  have  little  doubt  as  to  their  general 

accuracy.  •     v  ♦— 

Wheat.— ^o  guano  has  ever  been  used  for  any  purpose  m  this  county. 
The  average  product  per  acre  is  not  more  than  eight  bushels,  although, 
with  proper  cultivation,  over  twenty  bushels  per  acre  have  been  raised. 
The  seed  is  usually  prepared  by  soaking  it  twenty-four  hours  in  a  solu- 
tion  of  sulphate  of  copper,  (blue-stone,)  as  a  preventive  for  smut,  and 
with  the  most  perfect  success.  About  one  bushel  of  seed  per  acre  is  the 
usual  quanuty  sown.  The  usual  method  is  to  sow  upon  land  which 
has  been  cultivated  in  corn,  and  plough  it  in  with  a  one-horse  turning- 
plough,  all  which  is  done  in  a  very  slovenly  and  imperfect  manner. 
The  yield,  I  think,  is  increasing,  as  occasionally  some  one  individual 
prepores  his  ground  as  it  should  be,  and  is  rewarded  well  for  his  labor 
m  a  good  yield,  which  has  its  influence  upon  his  neighbors.  The  best 
preventive  for  the  lavages  of  the  Hessian  fly  is  to  kill  all  the  grass  before 
lowiug  by  early  and  good  ploughing,  and  also  not  to  locate  the  beid 
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two  or  thtee  day,"  Zrl  b^/n^'::'^'  *'  ^"'  '^'  ^'"S  "-reshS^ 
U^e^ur^se  /vei^'y^ce  sViS'^f  Ch"e.'  "^^""'  '''^^  «>' 
twen™-Jheu''™aZuKl'"'  "^'^  '"  this  county  doe,  not  exc«Hi 

eigh.7to  one  huntdlsti?  S^Etf 'h 't'^,"  P""'"'=«  «»■» 
coochee  vallev  in  .hi.  ^^.11,..!'  . '^^J"'  Edward  Williams,  of  Nau- 
nuring  .  fielT'of  t4enhr  Z'^'  ^^'  .™=«^d«i,  by  judiciously  ma- 
bushels  P^lmt^SoLZT.hT'"\'\'^''''«  "  fr"™  ''"""T 
of  upland  corn  eSiibK  our  SilV^*';-'"''  V"  "'^  '"8«^'  y'«'d 

cover  them  wih  eLh  ,.„K.  ,•         ?"?*  "I  email  heaps  upon  it  and 

ploughing  o^ :  aTaf^wa^   '^  ttoWZ  Um^'J,  ?"^""«> 

tT^  :«  Wll  the  younggrassCd  3  ^  ""'' '""'  ' 

hogs,  and  proPyVpKtbeSw„u'^'"J"  t'^'^'  •=»""'  ^'^  •» 
ten  bushels  to  the  ciiSL«,^f..Y    "'"' '^'"'® '^'ng  «ipe'>ded,  add 

over  and  abo"vf:h\^^  ^ufd  C  'ptlSlru'Mj  "  k^'H 
them  to  suba>U  nS  ii.b  ^^.J  Z^'^'  ""*"  f<""^*riy,  and  loiie  of 

North,  both  ?o"hay  S  manurT  ''    *""  "'''  *"  •='""  "^"^  «'  '". 

rauing  cattle  to  the  a^  of  thrpl  ,  '"*'"°8  »f  butter  or  cheese;  .^,t  of 
head*  The  usual  nriSafthaT.ITvP''**'''^/^"'  «>"  dollars  ner 
cattle  are  generally  fCed  int^  thf  J^  ^'^"'  **"  •*""""  I*^  ^ead.  CW 
remai«anfpm™7efor™hm^wS,.m?r.K^r."?ff  '"  *P"''  ^^ere  they 

to  .give  any  infor^aton  r«SrTs't^^l?r?'''*'-  '"■"""abli 
perience.  «garas  Dlooded  cattle  from  personal  e» 

47rTme":^^::J^^'ti^''"T  -""''.'-y-d  doubt,  prov. 

and  i:itli  a,  liule  care'anTcosr^ris  frd'!nr"'-M"r"^"'^""' 
horses  are  usually  broken  to  lah^r  hK,!  '"^ding.    •Mules  and  yonnj 
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nofitable.  I  am  unable  to  give  the  cost  of  producing  it-necessanhr  mujrt 
be  very  little  as  regards  current  expenses.  It  costs  no  more,  and  prot>- 
ably  less,  to  produce  fine  than  coarse  wool,  as  the  French  Menno  is 
hardier  than  the  native.  1  have  heard  it  said  that  100  ewes  would  raise 
99  lambs  in  a  year;  or,  in  other  words,  they  scaicely  ever  lose  one.  1  he 
couDtry  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  raising  of  sheep,  as  the  climate  it 
very  uniform  in  temperature.  ■      .u    u     a 

Boss  —Very  little  attention  paid  to  raising  and  improving  the  breeds 
of  hogs.  A  mixture  of  the  Grazier  and  Berkshires  is  supposed  to  be  the 
favorite  cross. 

Cotton. — None  raised. 
Sugar  Cane. — None  raised. 

BSe.—li  can,  I  am  informed,  be  successfully  grown  upon  upland, 
and  yields,  with  fair  attention,  50  bushels  per  acre.  I  cannot  give  any 
information  in  regard  to  the  best  methods  of  cultivation. 

Tobacco.— lihxs  county  is  admirably  adapted,  in  the  character  of  soil, 
to  the  production  of  tobacco,  which  is  on  the  increase;  almost  every 
variety  grows  well,  and  yields  a  fair  remuneration  to  the  cultivator.  There 
is  n«ithing  new  or  interesting  practised  in  its  production,  and  probably  it 
is  best  to  alternate  the  crop  with  that  of  wheat  or  other  small  grain- 

Potatoes.— ^\h  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes  succeed  well  in  the  lands 
here  A  fair  crop  of  the  former  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  bushels 
pel  acre;  and  of  the  latter,  from  one  hundred  to  three  hundred  bushels; 
cost  of  production,  about  ten  cents  per  bushel.     There  is  but  little  of 

the  rot  known  here.  .  *•        * 

Fruit  CW/wrc— The  cultivation  of  fruit  is  receiving  much  attention  at 
this  lime;  more  attention  is  being  paid  to  it  throughout  the  State  than 
there  is  in  any  other;  the  varieties  of  seedling  apples  and  peaches  are 
very  numerous  and  fine.     At  the  last  exhibition  of  our  State  fair  some 
qjxty  varieties  of  native  apples  were  presented,  and  amongst  the  num- 
ber many  desirable  kinds  were  found.     A  committee  of  three  compe- 
tent gentlemen  were  appointed  by  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Southern  Central  Agricultural  Society,  to  clasify,  name,  and  reject, 
those  of  an  indifferent  character,  and  recommend  those  found  worthy 
of  a  more  extended  cultivation.    From  the  character  of  those  presented, 
1  do  not  hesitate  in  saying  that,  in  the  space  of  ten  or  fifteen  years,  the 
trade  in  apples  will  be  from  Georgia  to  the  Northern  Slates,  instead  of  as 
at  present,  from  the  North  to  the  South.    Apples  grow  larger  and  fairer 
here  than  in  New  York  Slate,  and  a  decided  preference  is  given  to  South- 
em  seedlings,  many  desirable  kinds  of  which  have  originated  with  the 
Cherokee  Indians  m  this  and  the  adjoining  States,  and  who  were  ac- 

Juainted  with  no  other  means  of  propagation  than  by  planting  the  seeds. 
Northern  varieties  of  apples  grow  as  well  here  as  at  the  North,  but  gene- 
rally ripen  too  early  for  preserving  or  transportation  to  market. 

The  justly  vaunted  Early  Harvest,  Newtown  Pippin,  and  Esopus 
Spitzenberg,  will  not  compare  for  size,  flavor,  and  beauty  combined, 
"With  our  Julien  Swmmerour  and  Cullasaja.  The  committee  above 
alluded  to  expect  to  extend  their  examinations  another  season  to  that  of 
peaches  and  other  fruits,  as  well  as  to  that  of  apples,  to  which  it  was  neces- 
sarily confined  this  season.  Pears  grow  admirably  here,  and  are  becoming 
more  and  more  extended  each  year.  I  have  practised  cuiting  away  the 
diseased  portions  of  the  bark  in  case  of  attack  of  blight,  (as  it  is  eaaUy 
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discoyered  on  the  trunk  and  larger  limbs  previous  to  its  affecting  the 
foliage,)  and  then  applying  a  mixture  of  common  lye,  or  soft  soap,  and 
an  equal  part,  by  measure,  of  spirits  of  mrpentine.  This  mixture  1  apply 
with  a  painter's  brush  to  the  entire  trunk  and  larger  limbs,  and  in  every 
instance  of  attack  previous  to  its  use  the  trees  have  recovered  from  it, 
and  those  which  had  not  been  attacked  by  it  have  thus  far  escaped. 
Those  grafted  upon  quince  stocks  appear  most  liable  to  the  diseise,  and 
the  quince  tree  itself  here  usually  dies  with  it  in  from  eight  to  twelve 
years,  and  frequently  sooner.  Query.  Have  we  not  poisoned  the  almost 
entire  race  of  pears  by  working  them  upon  quince  stocks,  and  then,  by 
grafting  from  them  again  upon  pear  stocks,  communicated  it  to  them? 
Thirf  disease  appears  almost  to  be  a  constitutional  one  with  the  quince, 
and  if,  upon  experiment,  it  be  found  so,  it  had  best  be  abandoned  as  a 
stock  for  grafting  pears  upon.  The  yellows  is  a  disease  peach  trees  are 
not  subject  to  here,  but,  instead,  we  are  annoyed  with  the  depredations  of 
the  curculio,  for  which  no  effectual  remedy  has  been  found.  Neither 
are  our  apple  trees  subject  to  the  blight,  as  is  said  to  be  the  case  in  the 
Northern  States. 

Grapes  grow  kindly  here;  many  of  the  foreign  varieties  do  very  well 
yet,  although  they  have  not  been  cultivated  many  years,  nor  to  any  ex- 
tent. The  kinds  most  generally  grown  are  the  Scuppernong,  Isabella, 
and  the  Warren,  Segar  Box,  or  Miller,  of  N.  C,  which,  I  am  informed, 
are  identical  and  indigenous  in  Georgia.  The  Catawba  also  succeeds 
well,  in  addition  to  those  mentioned,  and  is  a  desirable  variety  here  for 
general  cultivation.  The  finer  cherries,  when  grafted  upon  the  Mai- 
zard  stock,  do  not  succeed,  as  the  bark  of  the  trunk  invariably  splits, 
causing  its  death  in  a  few  years  after  transplanting. 

The  growing  of  fruit  will,  beyond  question,  prove  profitable  to  South- 
ern planters  and  farmers,  and  I  have  scarce  a  doubt  that  the  apple  can 
be  grown,  by  proper  care  and  culture,  in  every  portion  of  the  Sute. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

J.  VAN  BUREN. 


Near  Blakely,  Georgia, 

November  2,  1862. 

Sir:  In  reply  to  the  inquiries  contained  in  your  Circular,  a  brief  state- 
ment will  give  the  requisite  views  of  the  agricultural  operations  of  this 
county — indeed,  of  most  or  all  of  Southwestern  Georgia. 

Indian  com  and  the  cotton  plant  are  grown  on  a  large  part  of  almost 
every  plantation.  Next  to  these,  the  oat  crop  is  the  most  important;  but 
wheat,  rye,  and  barley  grow  well,  and  are  produced  as  crops  of  secondary 
value,  on  which  very  little  care  or  skilful  husbandry  is  bestowed.  Ex- 
cellent crops— such  as  sweet  and  Irish  potatoes,  cabbages,  beets,  and 
most  other  productions  of  kitchen  gardens — are  grown  in  requisite  abun- 
dance for  domestic  use;  as  also,  rice,  sugar  cane,  and  ground-nuts,  most 
of  which  are  consumed  on  the  plantation. 

Indian  com — very  large  fields  of  which  are  cultivated  for  the  subsist- 
ence of  horses,  mules,  and  hogs,  as  well  as  for  bread — is  produced  in 
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quantities  per  acre  varying  from  ten  bushels  to  forty;  fifteen  or  cithteen 
may  be  assumed  as  the  average  for  the  county. 

OoUon  is  by  for  the  most  important  crop  we  have,  and  yields,  per  acr«, 
ftom  two  hundred  to  five  hundred  pounds  of  marketable  wool,  accordine 
to  «)il,  season,  and  tillage.     Though  seldom  or  never  a  total  failure,  thS 
producuon  IS  greatly  curtailed  by  wet  weather  during  the  season  of  fructifi- 
cauon— say  from  the  middle  of  July  to  the  middle  M  September.     It  is 
averted  by  many  observant  cotton-planters,  that,  if  from  falling  rains 
tne  inside  of  the  bloom  or  blossom  once  becomes  thoroughly  wet,  the 
fruit  IS  inevitably  Wasted,  and  doubtless  long  spells  of  rainy  weather  at 
that  warm  season  favor  the  generation  of  worms,  which  destroy  the 
Toung  bolls— sometimes  to  the  extent  of  fifty  per  cent.,  or  more.     We 
have  even  remarked  that  dry  summers  are  highly  favorable  to  heavy  cot- 
ton crops  and  the  good  health  of  the  inhabitants.    The  customary  pitch 
of  crops  in  this  county  is  about  twelve  acres  in  cotton  and  eight  in  In- 
dian corn  for  each  able-bodied  hand  or  laborer,  white  or  black;  besides 
this,  however,  two  or  three  acres  to  the  hand  in  oats  or  other  winter 
gram,  and  half  an  acre  or  more  in  sweet  potatoes,  with  garden  produc- 
tions for  family  use.  ^ 

The  customary  allowance  of  food  to  negroes,  in  bacon  or  meat  of  equal 
value,  IS  three  pounds  and  a  half  weekly,  and  as  much  corn-meal  as 
may  be  needed,  (about  a  peck,)  with  unstinted  access  to  the  turnip  patch, 
and  the  fields  in  which  pumpkins  and  peas  or  beans  are  grown.  Each 
family  of  negroes  is  also  periuitted  to  cultivate  for  its  own  use  a  suflicient 
garden  spot,  and  to  raise  chickens.  These  provisions,  so  far  as  my  ac- 
quaintance extends,  are  common;  but  some  masters  of  slaves  allow 
more,  and  some  less.  The  sweet  potato  crop  is  a  valuable  one,  and 
might,  beneficially  to  the  country,  be  much  extended,  as  this  choice 
ejculent  can  be  kept  in  good  condition  from  one  harvest  to  another, 

w§    *^  *^  generally  eaten  up  by  or  before  midsummer. 

What  we  call  the  corn  field  pea— of  which  several  varieties  are  abund- 
antly grown  m  all  our  corn-fields,  especially  on  fresh  lands— seems  to 
keep  our  live  stock  of  all  kinds  fat,  during  the  fall  and  part  of  winter. 
It  18  for  the  most  part  eaten  olf  the  ground  on  which  it  is  grown,  none 
being  gathered  except  for  seed,  and  a  few  bushels  for  table  use. 

Some  cotton  planters  do  not  raise  meat  for  their  own  consumption, 
but  buy  It  of  those  who  have  it  for  sale,  chiefly  the  dealers  in  pork  and 
bacon  at  New  Orieans  and  other  seaboard  markets.  They  are,  of  course, 
able  to  cultivate  much  larger  crops  of  cotton;  but  the  usage  in  this  county 
generally  is  to  make  plenty  of  provisions  and  less  cotton— a  course  of 
larmingthat  is  probably  more  economical,  at  all  events  attended  with 
less  troub  e  and  risk,  and  1  doubt  not  secures  the  better  feeding  of  both 
men  and  beasts.  ° 

So  many  acres  of  cotton,  com,  oats,  and  other  crops  could  not  be 
cultivated  wuhout  an  extraordinary  use  of  the  plough;  so  in  fact  it  will 
be  found  that  no  country  on  earth  keeps  and  feeds  so  many  plough- 
beasts,  horses  and  mules,  as  the  cotton-growing  regions  of  the  South 
1  hey  are  a  costly  part  of  our  plantation  stock,  and  were  it  not  practicable 
to  raise  sufficient  forage  on  the  place,  and  as  much  cotton  as  may  be 
Housed  by  Chnstmas,  our  system  of  agriculture  could  not  be  sustained- 
at  any  rate,  the  profits  would  greatly  decline.  ' 

Thousands  of  mules  are  driven  from  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
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«dd  in  this  and  other  cotton-producing  States.  Western  males 
chiefly  relied  on;  of  late,  however,  our  planters  seem  determined  la 
diminish  this  reliance,  by  raising  these  animals  on  the  plantation  where 
they  are  intended  to  work. 

Very  respectfully,  <fcc.,  ; 

E.  CRAWFORD. 
To  the  Commissioner  of  Patents. 


Waccamaw  Beach,  near  Georgetown,  S.  C, 

November  8, 1852. 

Sir:  In  replying  to  your  queries  respecting  rice  this  year,  I  will  begin 
by  stating  the  results  of  the  trade  in  that  staple,  showing  the  amount  of 
the  crop  of  last  year.  I  extract  from  a  commercial  journal  of  the  city 
of  Charleston,  September  1,  1852: 

The  exports  of  rice  from  September  1 ,  1851,  to  August  31,  1852,  were 
one  hundred  and  twenty-six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  tierces.*    Of  this  crop  were  exported — 


Tierces. 

To  Gr^t  Britain,  about  67  per  cent,  in  paddy 12,889 

France about  26. ...  do. . .  .do. 4,299 

N.  of  Europe,  about  36. ...  do. . .  .do 27,295 

West  Indies 20,770 


Total  foreign  exports 62,253 

To  Boston. . .  .about  9  per  cent,  in  paddy 4,101 

New  York,  about  6 do. . .  .do 31,506 

Rhode  Island 20 

Philadelphia 6,041 

Baltimore 3,563 

New  Orleans  and  Mobile 17,274 

Other  ports 19 

Total  coastwise  exports 61,624 

Grand  total  exports 126,777 


In  addition  to  this  amount  of  rice  exported  we  have  the  quantity  con- 
sumed in  the  city  and  the  accidental  losses  to  be  considered,  also;  which 
will  make  the  total  consumption  and  exportation,  between  tlie  period* 


•  City  "consumption 12,000  tierces W^.TTT  Exp«rti. 

Leu  stock  on  hand  September  1, 1851. . .  .1,474 


10,52* 

Suroed  90— and  stock  on  hand  September  1,  1853—164 194 

Rice  crop  of  185 1-'59 177,497  li««M. 
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already  designated,  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  aeven  lierces,  thus:  ^     ""uunw 

Total  exports ,^_^  126  m 

Consumption  of  city  of  Charleston  .*.'.!.*!!!!.'/.!!!!.*  12*000 
Burnt "  *       ' 


30 


Total  consumption 

Taking  the  supply  for  the  same  period,  we  have  received- 
Clean  rice jjg  ^gQ 

Rough  rice,  paddy,  (462,590  bushel's) .' .' '. !  .* !  * .' ! .' ' '  .*  *  22,028 

Total  receipts I37  497 

Stock  on  hand  September  1, 1851 1*474 


138,80r 


Total  supply 138,971 

Leaving  a  stock  on  hand  September  1 ,  1852 lei 

.«  hLIIITk^^k""'  '"'  "^'^  ^  '^^"  *h«*  *h«  «»»»re  crop  of  the  lasT^ 
fnnr  hn^H  /  ^A  '^^'^^'^  "^^^  °"^  ^""^""^^  ^"^  thirty- seveu  thousand 
nn/hn  r  !r  *"?  n'nety.seven  tierces,  while  the  total  consumption  wa» 
orpJi^r^i  r^^  thirty-eight  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seven  tierces, 
wh^rh  ir^  ihe  receipts  by  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  ten  tierces, 
which  was  supnlied  from  stock  on  hand  September  1,  1851 
thp  l«lrT  ^  fJ  ^^^  weather  was  favorable  to  the  growth  of  rice  untU 
iLJmlnt^r  ""^ '^"^.^''' ^' ^^"  ^  ^^^"  somewhat  from  the  following 

Xh  fell: ^  ^"^'"^     """'^''  °^  "^"^  ^^y'^  ^^  ^'^  ^"^"^i^y  «^  '^ 


In  January,  there  were    6  days  of  rain . . . 

In  April do....  9.. ..do:*"     

In  May........ do....  7.... do !.'! 

l^l^ne do.... 10.... do .*;;; 

In  July........ do.  ...17.... do 

In  August do... .15... .do....... 

In  September ...  do ....  1 1 do ... .       ' 

In  October do 7 do.'.'.'.* ' 


Incbec. 

1.4^ 
2.08 
4  04 
3.81 
3.64 
6.05 
8.01 
3.2» 
12.48 
5.16 

TeJ^wnei^'e'xC  °/^"8"^'.'h«  coast  wa,s  visited  by  a  severe  slormof 

S*of  Carolina '  %^°"''""'"*  ''^  """™''">'  ^^"y  '^"'' '"  *«  i°- 
3l  The  riv^r  n  th^  S^t  '=''"4?'"'«"«  ."»«  «  desmictive  freshet  in 
raadv  L  r.  .i^Ci  '*:     ^""^  gfo^^'ig  "op  of  rice,  then  nearly 

ready  for  'he  sickle,  was  submerged  in  many  places  on  the  Savannah 
the  Santee,  the  Wee  Nee,  and  the  Pee  Dee.    Nearly  all  the  planter^^l 
Aus  overflowed,  were  delayed  in  their  harvest  by  Vlong  Wnuince 
of  e«.t  winds  backing  up  the  river-water,  and  producing  a^s^^^of 
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S2S  lt'men'^d\^„"hT9thVl'ih"**'''"'''?^i '.''''=•"  ""8^'  ^  "'"• 

die  of  Septem^r,°".nttl'„'"„,^d'    'mardi^vLX"  "  tL'"^  ""''■ 
was  so  wet  that  mnrh  nf  th^  «^«      "*«"y  a isaa vantages.     1  he  season 

^J^o^^onh^Syfcr-'' '-"' "  *—  ^^«  "^  -- 

either  chaSr^^st;^,"^^!^;;  c^ir""'  """^  "^''"'"^  "''° 
the  fieWs  ThCl!"  K '""'"'•  *"'"'"''"'•'  '^  the  sediment  deposited  upon 

ofio.^ig"nri^X"V'r^r 

opmioncfmyo„is  .Ha..b^,_,^,,  ,,erior  toCrr^"st,.  ^"^ 

To  the  Co«„„«.o».„  OP  p,T,„,.    ^O'^T-  P-  «^-  ALLSTON. 


Laurensville,  South  Carolina, 
'  Q,„    T         I  September  27,  1852. 

T  ♦  i      1     '"^P  y.  ^*^  y°"'  inquiries  on  points  belonging  to  '<rural  affair,  ** 
I  take  pleasure  m  answering  as  follows  •  ^  ^  ' 

uaryestmg.     Soak  the  seed  in  blue  stone  so  ution— about  one  nound  for 
every  five  bushels,  which  is  almost  universally  regarded  as  an'^flfecmal 

Ploni^  *"■  '"i;"'  ^';<""  ""''«  P*'^'"  «»  »"«  bushel  of  iedwrTr^ 
Plough  generally,  only  once;  the  yield  increasing.  yfLZaR^co^Z: 
corn  after  wheat;  sow  early-best  remedy  for  H^ian  ffies     Su^wd^' 

in  100^,  ^1  25.    No  grass  seed  sown  with  wheat.  6  f  ^ 
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Cbm.— Guano  is  not  used,  within  my  knowledge,  in  the  production  of 
diis  crop.  Average  crop,  about  fifteen  bushels  per  acre.  Best  system. 
Plant  in  drill  rows  4i  feet  apart,  and  18  inches  in  drill.  Plough  four 
times — first  and  second  times  deep,  last  two  shallow;  the  ground  to  be 
Bubsoiled  nine  or  le.i  inches  deep  before  planting.  Ground  food 
lA  best,  and  given  cooked. 

Oats,  Barley,  Rye,  Peas,  and  Beans.— The  first  yields  about  thirty 
bushels  per  acre;  ihe  second,  about  sixty;  the  third,  about  five  or  ten; 
the  fourth  and  fifth  may  be  made  to  yield  from  forty  to  fifty  if  planted 
alone,  but  not  the  half  of  that  if  planted  as  is  usually  done,  with  com. 
The  first  takes,  per  acre  in  seed,  about  1^  bushel;  the  second,  about 
the  same;  the  third,  about  3  pecks;  the  fourth  and  fifth,  if  planted  with 
corn,  about  10  bushels  tor  100  acres.  Peas  and  beans  least  exhausting; 
oats  most.     Htas  are  regarded  as  the  clover  of  the  South  as  a  renovaior. 

Clover  and  Grasses. — No  experience  with  clover  or  grasses  except  for 
small  grazing  lots. 

Dairy  Husbandry  .—^^ke  none  for  market,  except  for  village  consump- 
tion.    No  cheese;  butter  now  15  cents  per  pound — usually  12i. 

Neat  Oz^/fc.— Usual  price,  4  cents  per  pound;  grass-fed  dairy  cows 
worth  from  $10  to  $20. 

Horses  and  Mules.— The  growing  profitable  when  there  is  good 
pasturage. 

Sheep  and  Wool.— No  experience,  only  for  home  consumption.  Farmers 
do  not  generally  succeed  well  with  them  here. 

Hogs.—  The  tall  English ,  mixed  with  Berkshire  or  Wobum.  To  cure 
hams,  salt  down  the  pork  about  two  weeks;  take  up  and  resalt  with  one 
teaspoonful  of  saltpetre  to  every  ham,  and  three  pounds  of  brown  sugar 
for  every  100  pounds  of  hams;  pack  down  for  two  weeks  more;  then 
take  up,  wash  the  hams  in  warm  water,  and  put  them  in  clean  sacks  of 
coarse  white  cloth;  stop  the  meshes  with  a  solution  of  lime  or  hickory 
ashes;  then  hang  and  smoke  for  three  or  four  weeks,  letting  them  hang 
all  the  balance  of  the  season  until  wanted  for  the  table. 

Cotton. — A\  ftrageyield  of  cotton  in  the  seed,  per  acre,  about  600  pounds. 
Cotton  after  wiieai.  Know  of  no  preventive  against  rust,  army,  or  boU- 
worin;  seldom  annoyed  by  any  in  this  part  of  the  country.  A  low 
bed  or  ridge  is  the  universal  preparation  for  cotton;  the  after-culture  not 
very  deep.  The  seed  is  one  of  the  best  fertilizers  for  any  and  everything 
grown  in  the  earth.  The  cotton  lands  may  be  improved  by  seeding  once 
in  two  or  three  years  and  ploughing  horizontally;  and,  if  the  land  is 
hilly,  hill-side  ditches  are  indispensable.  I  have  no  experience  with 
guano. 

(Sfl/n^ar  cane. — None. 

Nice  seldom  grown;  a  few  grow  the  upland  rice  for  home  consumption. 

Tobacco.— !^  one. 

Hemp. — None. 

Heat  crops  not  grown  as  a  field  crop. 

Potatoes  not  grown,  except  for  table  use. 

Fruit  ctUlure  receiving  increased  attention.  Now  that  railroads  are 
affording  greater  facilities  for  transportation,  apples  might  be  profitably 
ffrown.  Sweet  potatoes  are  better  than  apples  by  far  for  hogs  and  caide. 
Wone  will  keep  well  here  during  the  winter.  1  know  of  no  remedy  fix 
hlight  in  trees.  From  experience,  they  propagate  fruit  trees  by  the  cleft- 
graft  in  February  and  by  budding  iii  June. 
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c«^I!r;7^K''^°''"'?JP^*"^'*^^"^t  forest  leaves  into  the  bam 


Respectfully, 


JOHN  W.  SIMPSON. 


a  ^t  l??hr'-     '"  l^i^i^behalf,  therefore,  1  would  be  pTeLXroce;/ 
Ktributr'  ""^'^  ""'-'  "*^"^  ^"  ^^P«^"«^  -^  S.e  Patent  Office 

J.  W.  S. 


Lake  Swamp,  Horry  District,  S.  C, 
a       ^     ,  -^une  22,  1852 

h-f/nin.    r  JS'  l^^h^f  November,  1851,  I  received  your  kind  favor  of  a 

^ms       Thri  Mrh^'M     ,,T  ""'  t':^^  '="'<*"'  ''^  have  had  for  many 
pars.      I  he  I'.lth  March  last  we  had  a  very  heavv  <!now     Ti,«  Zu    . 

had  commenced  jointing;  the  snow  injured^  veT/yrcep'ibly  ^  O^t". 

oM  !«?"'  U'"'"'""^  ^.^"^  '^^  r^^d  ^^"^  one  hundred  and  four 
wilrT.  Vk' ^^^"^5^-^^'"^  1^4  ^'"^es  the  amount  of  seed  nUnted 
W^e^^Hi^''^^'^"  'T'y  ^y  '^'  snow,  which  cauid  the  b^t^ 
on^th;  H  ^'  *"^*  ""^"y  ^"y  ^P""^'  ^  '^'^^  the  yield  would  havrS 
t^!  f  I  "iir*  }  ?""  "^^^  P'«^^^^  ^^th  it,  and  purpose  giving  fair^a^ 
fp!/  V/^'''^^^/^'"  '*^^  ^^^^  fi^«  ^«d  «  half  ^t  hi^h,  fnd  I  har. 
heads  of  ,t  saved  from  five  to  six  and  a  fourth  inches  lonf^  Permit  n^e 
to  return  you  my  warmest  thanks  for  the  two  Patent  Office  Rewr^  vou 
sent  me.     I  view  them  as  a  great  blessing  to  the  farmer  ^      ^ 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

THOS.  A.  BEATY. 


Greenville  Court  House,  S.  C, 

September  29   18.^2 
-in'r  1^"  '*''''' '"  5'°"''  ^'f':'''"'.  which  I  received  a  few  days' since"  I 
^hir  "fT"'  '•"  e'™  yo"  "y  «perience  in  the  raising  of  doverS;a 
other  planters  in  the  South  may  be  encouraged  to  try  effectuallv  the  rVd 
ture  of  so,„e  of  those  grasses  that  flourish  sS  well  l.Tre  a^d  ZuculLur" 
that  of  clover,  which  I  find  to  be  one  of  the  very  best  crons  used  in  »^7 
cultur.    economy^ne  that  grows  luxuriantly,  and  cTesl^atTe 
«arcest  season  of  the  year.    It  afford,  more  nourishmemThan  any  other 

fe^J.h  •;""  *"'?  '""^-  ^"  """*'  of  "~k  are  particilZ  fond  of  " 
I  kn.w  that  some  planters  in  the  South  have  been  discouraged  enUrey 
from  growing  clover,  thinking  that  it  will  not  grow  in  thU  laUtJde 
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35°  l(y  N.;  but  I  have  seen  beautiful  crops  south  of  this;  and  perhaps 
the  experience  of  one  who  has  grown  it  successfully  for  twenty  years 
may  be  an  encouragement  to  others. 

I  commenced  with  clover  in  1832;  the  seed  I  think  was  old.  It  was 
sown  the  first  day  of  April,  (rather  late  for  this  climate,)  on  rich  alluvial 
bottom  land,  without  manure  or  lime.  I  put  only  one  gallon  of  seed  per 
acre.*  Oats  were  first  sown— a  light  crop— and  ploughed  in  close;  the 
clover-seed  was  then  sown  and  brushed  in  smooth.  I'he  spring  was 
dry,  and  the  clover-seed  did  not  come  up  until  about  eleven  months  af- 
terward—being the  first  of  March  the  next  year.  I  waited,  however, 
with  great  patience,  and  kept  off  all  kinds  of  stock,  and  in  the  winter  had 
,the  weeds  and  stubble  taken  ofi",  that  I  could  have  the  clover  cut  close 
to  the  earth ;  and  by  the  24th  of  May  it  was  from  two  to  three  feet  high, 
and  yielded  more  than  three  tons  of  hay  p^r  acre  the  first  cutting;  and 
two  crops  in  the  year  are  common,  though  the  second  is  not  so  good  for 
horses,  although  it  is  fine  for  cattle  if  well  saved.  The  proper  lime  for 
cutting  it  is  when  in  full  bloom,  by  which  time  the  oldest  blossoms  will 
turn  black.  To  secure  the  full  benefit  from  this  hay,  it  must  be  cut 
when  the  clover  is  dry;  and,  after  laying  two  or  three  hours  in  the  sun, 
it  is  then  in  the  best  state  for  feeding.  But  when  it  is  necessary  to 
take  off  the  entire  crop  in  a  few  days,  turn  the  hay  over  the  third  hour 
after  cutting;  this  prevents  the  leaves  from  falling  oflf.  Cock  it  up  before 
the  dew  falls  on  it.  The  next  day,  with  one  hour's  airing,  it  will  keep 
in  an  open  lofl,  spread  thin;  but  if  it  heats  in  the  bulk,  after  the  first 
night,  it  will  sour  and  "funk;"  then  it  is  not  so  good  for  food,  as  in  this 
state  it  often  salivates  a  horse.  If  it  is  too  old  or  wet  when  it  is  cut, 
stock  are  not  so  fond  of  it;  but  the  great  avidity  with  which  they  devour 
it  when  properly  cured  fully  compensates  for  all  the  care  necessary  to  be 
taken ;  and  therefore  we  must  always  keep  it  sweet;  for  when  sour  it  will 
salivate  a  horse  or  mule  severely:  and  this  is  one  reason  that  persons 
have  supposed  that  it  was  injurious  to  horses.  And  one  other  way  it 
will  injure  horses,  as  will  any  other  hay  or  com  blades,  is  this:  when  it 
heats  m  curing,  by  being  bulked  too  soon,  it  gets  mouldy  and  dusty, 
and  if  fed  to  a  horse  in  this  state,  it  will  produce  a  cough,  and  finally 
bellows,  or  phthisic,  as  some  farriers  call  it;  but  in  no  other  way  does  it 
injure  any  stock.  It  matures  at  a  season  when  work  animals  need  such 
food  more  than  at  any  other,  and  seems  to  be  exactly  suited  to  their 
wants,  and  is  a  great  saving  of  grain. 

I  find  in  this  climate  that  clover  does  better  sown  in  the  fall  with 
wheat  or  rye,  in  the  same  way  it  is  sown  with  oats  in  the  spring.  If 
the  land  has  produced  a  crop  of  peas  before  sowing  it  is  better.  Land 
that  contains  a  good  portion  of  lime  is  best  for  clover,  and  on  land  that  is 
deficient  in  lime  the  clover  crop  may  be  very  much  improved  by  apply- 
ing fine  slacked  lime,  at  the  rate  of  ten  bushels  per  acre,  when  the  clover 
is  about  five  inches  high.  It  is  best  to  apply  it  as  regular  as  possible; 
and  to  do  this  1  have  taken  a  carryall,  laden  with  ten  bushels  of  lime,  on 
the  land  that  was  staked  oflf  into  squares  of  one  acre,  and  then  with  a 
wire  sieve,  shaken  the  lime  through  it  on  the  land,  taking  a  swarth  four 
feel  wide  across  the  acre.  It  is  best  to  do  this  in  damp  weather  when 
the  mist  is  falhng  in  the  spring;  then  the  lime  is  carried  down  regularly 
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on  the  land.  If  you  apply  lime  to  wheat  in  this  way  in  the  spring,  it 
will  produce  a  most  luxuriant  growth;  but  this  produces  so  much  sap  in 
the  straw  that  it  is  almost  sure  to  take  the  rust  and  be  destroyed.  In  thia 
way  I  lost  entirely  the  most  promising  piece  of  wheat  that  I  ever  saw. 

To  prepare  land  for  wheat,  it  is  best  to  apply  lime,  ashes,  or  other  ma- 
nure, to  the  preceding  crop,  and  raise  peas  on  the  land  with  com,  for  the 
two  years'  shift,  which  is  common  in  this  State.  I  have  found  orchard 
grass  to  yield  very  abundant  crops.  It  will  grow  four  feet  high  on  good 
soil,  and  yields  a  large  amount  of  fodder.  I  have  sown  about  three 
pecks  per  acre,  with  oats  in  the  spring.  All  grasses  have  to  be  sown 
with  small  grain  to  protect  them  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  which  will  kill 
out  almost  any  kind  when  young  and  tender.  The  crop  of  small  grain 
will  come  off  the  first  summer,  and  grass  the  following  spring,  although 
both  are  sown  at  the  same  time  of  seeding. 

Herdsgrass  may  be  sown  at  the  rate  of  one  bushel  per  acre;  it  grows 
best  in  low,  moist  land,  and  does  well  for  grazing;  but  the  crops  of  hay 
are  light.  I  have  got  but  one  crop  in  a  season.  It  holds  to  the  soil 
with  great  tenacity,  and  is  difficult  to  erad  icate.  All  grass,  for  hay,  ought 
to  yield  two  or  three  crops  per  annum.  I  have  cut  clover  three  times, 
and  gamma  grass,  also,  when  the  land  is  very  rich  and  supplied  with 
good  lop-dressing,  and  the  spring  is  seasonable.  To  sow  grass  for  graz- 
ing it  is  best  to  sow  two  or  three  kinds  together — clover  and  Timothy, 
clover  and  herdsgrass.  Clover  will  grow  with  almost  any  other  kind  of 
grass  and  do  well;  but  where  land  is  scarce  and  the  climate  hot,  it  is  far 
better  to  soil  them  by  cutting  every  day,  or  twice  a  day — it  is  then  fresh, 
sweet,  and  healthy;  but  if  the  weather  is  likely  to  be  bad  it  is  wise  to 
lay  up  some  for  a  rainy  day;  and  it  may  be  kept  in  an  open  lofl  almost 
green  for  two  or  three  days,  when  scattered  thin.  But  to  cure  hay  well 
requires  some  experience  and  close  observation.  And,  first,  to  have  it 
good,  Cut  it  before  the  seed  matures,  when  in  full  bloom  and  free  from 
dew.  If  the  crop  is  heavy  it  is  economy  to  have  square  sheets  made  of 
coarse  cottoh  cloth,  as  nearly  water-proof  as  possible,  to  throw  over  the 
piles  of  hay  in  case  of  a  shower  of  rain  or  a  storm;  a  good  brick  tied 
&8t  to  each  corner  will  hold  it  down  to  the  earth.  One  cutting  of  hay 
will  pay  for  the  cloth,  and  a  single  rain  will  spoil  that;  but  if  the  cloths 
are  well  taken  care  of  they  will  last  twenty  years,  and  pay  for  themselves 
ten  times  over.  But  if,  in  a  season  like  the  present,  the  grass  and 
■weeds  are  about  to  overmn  the  dovukf  cut  all  off  together  in  the  fall  for 
hay,  and  the  clover  will  continue  to  grow  through  the  winter,  and  the 
others  will  be  destroyed. 

I  have  thrown  these  ideas  together  in  such  a  crude  shape  that  I  fear 
they  will  fail  to  have  the  effect  which  tmth  is  entitled  to,  and  will  be 
read  only  by  those  who  may  desire  to  practise  upon  them. 

With  consideration  of  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

HENRY  M.  EARLE. 


Welsh's  Mills  Post  Office,  Cab  arras  County,  N.  C, 

November  15,  1862. 

Sir:  I  received  your  Circular  last  week,  and  herewith  send  you  some 
information  in  reply  to  the  questions  annexed  to  it. 


M 
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h.^^:72?'^  ^S^'l  "^P  "  abundant  in  all  directions,  as  for  as  I 
have  heard  from      We  have  the  Mediterranean,  the  blue-stem  l^rdtl 

a)mes  early  and  the  stem  is  strong  and  not  easily  blown  down      Thi* 

rh.r/^,'  '.'J.'  "'T  y'^'d.  about  ten  bushels  ^  acref  from  two  wd 
a  half  to  three  pecks  is  a  plenty  to  sow  per  acrT  No  objection  r„U 
|aj,«d^aga.nst  K,  only  the  late  /rosuin  Z  spring,  that  ,reLe?ove^ 

coi^~ThU  ''''"*  ,f  ™  ''  """  esteemed  and  mostly  raised  in  this 

was  no  lack  of  ram  from  plannng-lime  until  com  was  thoroughly  made 
1  he  average  yield,  I  thmk,  must  be  about  thirty  bushels  on  uoland  »n!i 

Xndtitrd?  ?  -'^eof^uhruV/.^KaLTp  t 
grouna  well,  plough  deep,  and  plant  the  rows  four  and  a  half  feet  anart 

twJand''t^'r^  toVhilTl"/ if^  ''  *?  plant  when  the  com  is  planted, 
■r»  K.i.  "ire«  to  a  hill,  and  if  some  of  them  do  get  overlaid  in  workinir 

S^n  if  ^wn'brH'r,^"".'""'^  "«"  larger^nes  arid  lar^"  ';^' 
man  il  gown  broadcast  or  otherwise  planted.  There  are  but  fr^ 
farmers  that  raise  peas  for  market.  mere  are   but  few 

rnkT-'tfTavl'^'  '  ""J"'"^  ^"^  ""*  «"  "f  -^o™  «his season  1,820 
Qns,  the  average  pnce  of  com  in  the  nearest  market  is  thirty  cents  ^ 

fav^bi^i^rL'' *'  «'^'  "°P  "'■'he  county,  the  season  has'  been 

thi  gmund      No  oZr  cr^ ?s'"sl'  ?wT'  ^"TH'^'  »  S"*'  »'"«•  °" 
e    uiju.     11  u  omer  crop  is  so  faith fulv  attended  to  as  the  mttnn 

anaTeiVe^S'o^Zd""?  "^''""^  '  woufd  say  that  There  wmCn 
an  average,  41W  pounds  clean  cotton  to  the  acre. 

pod':%tcrs:t\t"ar\LTkenaTrh'ei'""'=\^'"'''<ii^ 

S  to  settle  the^i  solitT^  ■^'°"  Planting, '^ivi^.g  time  fof  t^ 

f^,  and  c";;^r':^^:VlSt trr«^rn\'y  o-nTh^r^""""-'  '^'"^  '^ 
Most  farmers  keep  a  field  constanrlv  in   LV^Jv     /• 

.^T4'^:fl/"ifreS^sf  ^m^jkeTii  ^s'iu  ""p^r^tr* '""•  ^"^ 

in  their  cultivation  of  cotton,  &c  '  ^"  '"  improving 

bu«heU^racre^  ^     '  ^^  ^'^^^  '^''"'^  '^  twenty- five  and  thirty 
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This  was  a  fine  season  for  oats;  and  they  are  a  fine  feed  for  horses. 
The  weight  is  about  thirty- three  pounds  per  bushel,  and  price  twenty- 
five  cents  per  bushel. 

Rye. — None  raised  in  this  section  of  country. 

Barley. — None  raised,  but  would  yield  well. 

Tobacco. — None  raised  in  the  southern  counties  of  North  Carolina. 

Hemp. — None  cultivated  in  this  region. 

Clover. — None  raised  for  horse  or  pasture. 

Sugar  cane. — None  raised  in  this  part  of  North  Carolinst. 

I  cheerfully  submit  my  remarks  to  you;  and  if  you  think  them  worthy 
of  a  place  in  your  excellent  Patent  Office  Report,  they  are  at  your  dis- 
posal. 

Yours,  with  respect, 

JOSHUA  HARRIS. 
To  the  Commissioner  op  Patents. 


Jefferson  County,  Va., 

December  22,  1852. 

Sir:  Having  received  a  copy  of  the  Circular  addressed  from  the  Patent 
Office  to  the  agriculturists  of  the  United  States,  I  feel  prompted  to  com- 
ply with  the  request  it  contains,  to  give  such  information  as  I  may  be 
able  to  do  of  the  condition  of  the  agriculture  of  this  district,  although 
it  is  quite  probable  I  shall  not  be  able  to  communicate  '^  new  facts  or 
discoveries  of  practical  value  to  American  husbandry."  The  particular 
portion  of  the  "  valley  of  Virginia  "  of  which  I  now  write,  lies  in  lati- 
tude about  39°  16',  bordered  on  the  southeast  and  east  by  the  Shenan- 
doah river,  which  runs  along  the  western  base  of  the  Blue  Ridge  moun- 
tain. The  soil  and  climate  have  been  long  esteemed  parliculariy  adaptai 
to  the  culture  of  wheat,  which  has  for  many  years  been  regarded  as  the 
staple  crop;  corn  having  been  generally  raised  only  for  home  consumption, 
and  field  culture  confined  to  these  two  varieties  ofproduct,  besides  clover, 
which  is  universally  cultivated  as  a  fertilizer.  The  soil  is  what  is  gen- 
erally termed  limestone — that  being  the  principal  mineral  product  of  this 
district,  and  the  waters  being  strongly  impregnated  with  the  carbonate 
of  hme.  But  there  is,  notwithstanding,  considerable  diversity  in  chemi- 
cal and  physical  composition,  and  in  feitility;  the  surface  in  some  places 
presenting  a  slaty  structure— in  some  abounding  in  fragments  of  silicious 
stone,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  hat  to  that  of  a  pea;  in  many  pre- 
senting a  deep  and  rich  alluvial  mould— in  others  many  fragments  of 
sandstone,  and  generally  a  large  proportion  of  yellow  clay — this  last 
being  the  character  of  the  subsoil. 

The  price  of  farming  land  here  varies  from  forty  to  sixty  dollars  per 
acre,  depending  upon  location  and  improvements.  The  usual  mode 
of  cultivating  wheat  is  to  plough  a  clover  field,  which  has  been  well 
grazed  during  the  summer,  in  the  month  of  August,  to  the  depth  of 
about  five  or  six  inches,  harrow  once,  lay  off  in  lands  of  16  feet,  and  from 
the  25th  of  September  to  the  15th  October,  but  three  weeks  eariier  for 
Mediterranean  wheat,  sow  broadcast  1|  bushel  to  the  acre  of  every 
variety  except  Mediterranean,  and  2  bushels  of  that.  The  ground  in 
•oMi  is  usually  at  the  same  time  sown,  without  any  preparation;  tlie 
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corn  frequently  still  standing  upon  the  stalk  in  the  field  as  it  tnew:  the 
wheat  covered,  in  the  fallow-field,  by  the  harrow  being  passed  twice  om 
It,  and  in  the  corn  ground  by  the  single  or  doubl6  shovel  plough,  or  some- 
times,  when  the  com  has  been  cut  and  shocked,  by  the  harrow  alone; 
but  little  difference,  if  any,  being  observable  in  the  result.  The  corn- 
ground  wheat  usually  receives  clover  seed  in  the  following  March  at  the 
rate  of  one  gallon  to  the  acre,  sown  broadcast,  and  plaster  of  Paris  either 
nt  that  Unne  or  the  preceding  fall,  at  the  rate  of  a  bushel  per  acre.  I 
nave  also  applied  the  harrow  to  wheat  in  the  spring  when  I  sowed  clover 
seed,  with,  at  the  time,  apparent  injury,  but  decided  ultimate  benefit. 

Uur  harvest  commences  ordinarily  about  the  middle  of  the  last  week 
m  June,  and  lasts  ten  or  twelve  days;  being  usually  over  by  the  close  of 
the  hrst  week  in  July.  Cradling  is  still  the  prevailing  mode  of  reaping, 
three  to  four  acres,  carefully  cut,  to  the  cradle,  being  accounted  a  fair 
day  s  work ;  but  the  reaper  has  been  for  several  years  used  by  some  farm- 
JuTi  l^\^  .!^-^  ^^^'"^  ^^^"  generally  given  to  Hussey's;  but  in 
that  1  think  public  sentiment  is  undergoing  a  change  in  consequence 
of  the  very  great  advantage  of  McCormick's  of  depositing  the  wheat  to 
one  side,  thus  avoiding  the  loss  of  time  at  that  busy  period  resulting  from 
occasional  failure  to  get  the  wheat  out  of  the  way,  and  enabling  a  small 
lorce  to  accomplish  a  decidedly  greater  amount  of  work.  It  is  under- 
stood, also,  that  McCormick's  reaper  is  less  liable  to  choke,  from  what- 
ever  cause.  The  variety  of  wheat  preferred  for  strong  land,  or  fallow 
land  generally,  IS  a  red  wheat  called  the  Zimmerman;  for  corn  or  thin 
land  genera  ly,  the  Mediterranean  or  white  wheats.  The  drill  is  rapidly 
taking  the  place  of  the  broadcast  in  seeding;  Demmock's  being  decidedly 
preferred  to  any  other  yet  used  here. 

An  average  crop  from  corn  ground  and  fallow,  for  a  period  of  ten  or 
twelve  successive  years,  actually  saved,  threshed,  and  delivered  into  the 
mill  or  to  the  merchant,  from  good  land,  well  cultivated,  does  not  exceed, 
U.i\  5  u".  ^"l^^^^^  ^o  the  acre;  but  the  yield  varies  very  much,  from 
^  to  Si)  bushels  down,  a  fair  prospect  being  sometimes  blighted  by  rust 

In  the  former  of  these  evils,  no  preventive  or  palliation  even  is  known- 
lor  tne  latter,  grazing  by  sheep  is,  by  some,  esteemed  a  remedy  or  pre- 
ventive, the  habit  of  the  close,  grazing  of  wheat,  particularly  the  Medi- 
terranean, having  lalteriy  decidedly  increased. 

^ul  ^u^^J  P*""^  "^K  ^^®  "^heat  raised  here  is  sold  to  the  miller  in  the 
neighborhood,  ground,  and  sent  as  flour  to  Baltimore;  the  price  being 
regulated  by  the  price  of  flour  in  Washington,  deducting  the  cost  of 
transporta  ion  about  45  cents  per  barrel.     I  obtained  for  my  wheat  from 

i?nrJ?h  .  T  '°  '^^  y^  ^^^^  ""  ^"^^S«  °f  «"«  dollar'per  bushel; 
since  that  he  average  has  been  considerably  less.  Five  bushels  of 
wheat  are  allowed  for  a  barrel  of  flour,  which  is  believed  to  be  rather  an 
excels;  the  oflal  usually  offsetting  the  cost  of  the  barrel.  This  year  the 
pnce  has  varied  from  80  cents  in  the  summer  to  j^l  in  December 

Many  pereons  prefer  to  apply  their  manure  as  a  top-dressing,  either  in 
the  shape  of  unrotted  straw  or  of  muck,  to  the  wheat  in  the  fell  or  win- 
ter;  ethers  plough  it  under  for  the  corn  crop  in  the  spring;  twenty  four- 

anTLTfTil'  '1'  ^'"^  considered  a  good  dressing  in*the  latter  case, 
and  half  that  in  the  former.  I  have  applied  guano  to  wheat,  at  the  time 
of  seeding,  at  the  rate  of  300  pounds  ^Vacre,  with  decided  benefit,  STt 
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^ubtful  profit;  the  cost  per  ton  on  my  farm  having  been  about  teO 
Having  tried  both  methods,  I  found  it  advisable  to  mix  a  bushel  of  plas- 
ter per  acre  with  the  guano.    I  have  found,  when  smut  existed  in  mv 
seed  wheat,  soakmg  it  in  a  solution  of  salt  or  blue-stone,  and  afterwards 
rollmg  It  whilst  wet  in  slacked  Hme,  an  effectual  remedy.    The  hand 
screen— an  implement  introduced  here  within  three  or  four  years  and 
costing  about  $10-has  l>een  exceedin;;ly  effectual  in  removing  coijkle. 
scarcely  a  grain  remaining.   Weevils  are  scarcely  known  here .  The  fellow 
wheat  IS  succeeded  the  following  year  by  corn .     For  this  crop  the  ground 
is  broken  up  as  early  as  it  is  in  a  proper  condition  to  be  ploughed  in  the 
spring,  beginning  usually  with  the  middle  or  the  latter  part  of  March 
when  the  ploughs  will  break  about  an  acre  and  a  half  each  per  day' 
The  plough  used  is  the  three  horse  bar-share.     Should  it  be  meadow 
ground,  however,  it  is  broken  the  previous  fall  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  seeding,  m  order  that  the  sod  may  be  completely  rotted  and  merely 
harrowed  and  laid  off  in  the  spring.     The  laying-off  furrows  cross  each 
other  at  right  angles,  four  feet  apart  each  way;  some  persons  using  for 
the  purpose  only  the  single  shovel  plough,  and  others  preferring  to  use 
the  bar-share,  with  two  horses,  in  crossing,  as  affording  a  better  bed  for 
in!i,    r  Vt   Corn-planting  usually  occurs  between  the  20th  of  April  and 
lUth  01  May;  sometimes,  however,  commencing  a  few  days  earlier,  and 
occasionally  continuing  till  late  in  May;  the  latterplanted  corn,  not  un- 
irequeiuly,  with  propitious  seasons,  equalling,  and  sometimes  outstripping 
the  early.     About  six  grains  are  dropped  to  the  hill,  which  are  thinned  to 
I'll    r^  when  the  corn  is  six  or  eight  inches  high ;  the  com  is  covered 
with  the  hoe.     The  cultivation  of  this  crop  once  with  the  harrow,  and  re- 
peatedly  with  the  single  and  double  shovel  ploughs,  occupies  our  agricul- 
tural la^r  uninterruptedly,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  days  immediately 
after  planting,  devoted  to  the  repairs  and  making  of  fences,  till  hay  mak-  " 
mg  and  harvest;  thel  former  commencing  about  the  middle  of  June 
Piaster  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  hill  after  the  corn  comes  up,  and 
sometimes  omitted      If  any  improvement  has  been  lately  introduced 
in  the  cultivation  of  corn,  it  is  probably  in  running  a  furrow  with  the 
single  shovel  plough,  midway  between  the  rows,  in  one  or  both  direc- 
Uons,  before  harrowing,  and  very  soon  after  the  corn  comes  up;  this  ad- 
rances  the  tillage,  and  the  harrow  acts  more  effectually;  the  roller  is 
someumes  used  with  much  benefit  at  this  stage.    A  feir  average  crop  of 
corn  in  a  series  of  years  from  good  land,  well  tilled,  is  from  25  to  30 
bushels  per  acre;  the  pnce  about  50  cents,  varying  from  40  to  60      The 
corn  IS  usually  ripe  enough  to  cut  up  by  the  20th  of  September,  and  is 
shocked  and  housed  during  the  fall  and  winter;  sometimes  not  com- 
pietely  till  spring.    The  common  white  and  yellow  varieties  are  culti- 
vated; that  known  as  the  Dutton  has  been  tried  and  abandoned  as  un- 
{woducuve. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

T,   ..     ^  „  G.  W.  TURNER. 

IT)  the  Commissioner  of  Patents. 


» 
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Glen  Welby,  Fauquier  County,  Virginia, 

Near  Rectortown  P.U.j  December  16, 1852. 
Sir:  A  Circular  from  your  department,  requesting  information  upon 
Tarious  subjects  connected  with  the  agricultural  interests  of  our  county^ 
was  handed  me  a  short  time  since  by  my  neighbor,  J.  S.  Balthrope, 
esq.,  requestirig  that  I  would  answer  some  of  the  qnestions  therem  pro- 
posed. In  obedience  to  his  wishes,  and  actuated  by  a  desire  to  con- 
tribute such  aid  as  I  can  to  a  cause  so  important,  I  have  penned  the  foi- 
lowing  remarks,  relative  to  the  crops  most  attended  to  m  this  portion  ot 
the  State,  of  which  you  are  at  liberty  to  make  such  disposition  as  you 

think  proper.  ,       ^      ,  *  *u 

In  reference  to  the  wheat  crop,  I  will  state,  that  for  the  past  three 
rears  we  have  been  using  guano  in  its  production;  previous  to  that  time 
it  had  been  used  in  very  small  quantities,  in  the  way  of  experiments, 
the  result  of  which  led  to  its  use  by  almost  every  one  who  could  spare 
the  money  for  its  purchase,  or  could  procure  it  on  credit.  The  gain  per 
100  pounds  of  guano  is  about  five  bushels  of  wheat.  In  every  instance 
within  my  own  experience  or  under  my  own  observation,  it  has  paid  a 
better  profit  on  old  and  exhausted  than  on  well  and  partially-improved 
lands.  The  kind  of  soil  which  appears  best  adapted  to  its  use  is  the 
cold  glade,  or  what  we  call  white  oak  soil;  though  it  shows  its  effects 
upon  every  kind  of  soil  in  which  I  have  known  it  tried,  except  in  one 
instance— and  that  was  on  a  field  of  red,  and  very  loose  or  chaffy  laud. 
Our  usual  time  of  commencing  to  seed  is  about  the  20th  of  September, 
and  of  finishing  about  the  2Uth  of  October,  varying  of  course  slighUy, 
as  the  season  and  weather  may  dictate.  This  season  very  few  began 
earlier  than  1st  of  October,  and  those  who  did,  suflbred  from  the  attacks 
nhe  Hessian  fly.  No  preparation  of  the  seed  is  practised  generally, 
except  to  get  it  as  clean  as  possible  of  rye,  cockle,  and  chess;  lor  which 
purpose,  the  fan,  and  in  some  cases  a  revolving  screen,  are  used;  whicli 
fast  machine  no  fanner  who  is  animated  by  a  laudable  pride  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  his  wheat  fields  should  be  without. 

The  quantity  sown  per  acre  is  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  bushels.  My 
experience  is  in  favor  of  the  largest  quantity  named;  and,  invariably, 
when  I  have  lessened  the  quantity  from  that,  niy  crop  has  l>een  affected 
thereby.  We  plough  but  once  previous  to  sowing;  a  second  ploughing 
makes  the  land  too  light;  and,  consequently,  the  wheat  is  more  liable  to 
be  thrown  up  by  the  winter. 

We  plough  from  six  to  nine  inches  in  depth,  and,  where  there  is  any 
turf  to  be  turned  over,  find  the  old-fashioned  bar-share  plough  the  best; 
in  light  or  stubble  land,  the  McCormick,  or  some  of  the  lighter  cast-iron 
ploughs,  will  answer.  The  quantity  of  wheat  raised  per  acre,  without 
guano,  on  the  fallow  fields  in  this  part  of  the  county— I  mean  on  those 
lands  tolerably  well  improved— will  average  about  twenty  bushels  per 
acre,  and  the  corn  land  about  from  twelve  to  sixteen  bushels.  This  ap- 
plies, of  course,  to  years  when  the  wheat  crop  has  not  been  afflicted 
with  any  serious  disaster,  which  sometimes  is  the  case.  The  use  of 
guano— 150  wunds  per  acre— will  increase  these  yields  at  least  seven  and 
a  half  bushels  per  acre.  It  will  also  facilitate  the  ripening  of  the  wheat, 
rendering  it  less  liable  to  rust,  (in  my  opiiiion  the  greatest  enemy  to  the 
crop  in  this  region,)  and  will  also  produce'»a  luxuriant  growth  of  clover; 
which  alone,  if  not  grazed  off  closely,  and  is  suffered  to  decompose  on 
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was  to  succeed  th^  fallow  Xat  wt^^^  ^^"^^  "^^  "'"^  P"^^«» 

com  with  wheat  the  en.,^n^  «rf         ^  ?  ""'??.  ""^  '^'"'  *"^  succeed  the 

clover-seed,  a^fd  theTa U  X  T/'  •  '"^  '"""'""^  ^^^^^^  ^^ 

months  from  the  t  mp  ihl  .i         ^  f  ^''''®'  matures,  which  is  eighteen 

wheat.  Th^  conSn  bir'"'"^^^^^  f"^"'  ^'"^  ^^^^^  and^Un 
TimothyAh:uTd  a  .^s  be  sZ^^^^^  ^f  «^  ^^^^  ''  ^^Iholit 

most  caseV,  to  a  chS  in  thrsvlm  ^7f  ^^%^'^  "'^^'  ^as  led,  in 
dicious  as  to  fail  rsow  fr^t  ^a^'  ^"^  ^^"^^  '^  *"y>  ^^^^  ^e  so  inju. 
sown,  it  LinfconsidLrr''^^'  after  guano;  clover  alone  is  generX 
Timothy Hhourwh^^^^^^^^  improvement  of  the  loil  Zl 

be,  and^ener^y  1",'^,^^  ^  hfc  "vef^^'^^  ^^-^» 

^rff^r-^^^^^^^^  better  if  sowj  ia 

thought  t^sfv^'fe'eli^fnT^l''^  ""'f  ^^  "^""^^  ^"^  ^'  "^"^h  liked;  it  is 
killed      It  ~.M-        .    ""^  ^^^''  ^"^  ^h«  wheat  is  less  apt  to  be  winter 

c^ar'of  sto"e\"rcI  rrn";dt'L^!5^  '^''^''''^1'  ^?  ^  ^^ -d^ri 
roller  of  any  ad  vantagf  «ceot  to  hJl  ^"^  iT'"'  }  -^^  °°'  ^^'^^  ^« 
the  harrow  will  arcomnhsh  ?hL  .  '^^u  ^''^  'H''  ^'^^  ^"  "^^^^  instances 
clover-seed  hi  tU  sprini  I  thinlf .h  "'' '  ^"?  '^^I'' '' ''  ^^''S^'^^  ^  'ow 
and  hard  surface  left  bf'tLr  5^  '"^T^  *??  somewhat  compressed 
clover.  '  ^^  *^'  '^'^^'  ''  unfavorable  to  the  taking  of  th« 

byre'?a;n:,Th7L'^rde'"::!?  ^^^^.^"^  has  been  gradually  settled 
off  the  lan^d  agond^^^  a^ross'th.  ^  ^P^^^^\ot  seeding  wheat  is,  to  lay 
sow  the  whp^f  .r!i  ^  u  ploughing  about  16  or  18  feet  in  breadth 

been  benTnoM  t^      "  ""/  "«'?"'  "'«  '«™"  "f  «he  use  of  guano  has 
S«  1^,^]  •*"'  TP' '"'"  ">«  *«  before  stated-ihat  no  iuScioS 

f nvr3  :f  HTt  ^'t^^'^^^  rK 

have  been  S'^^  Xtt  U^!^  ^00^?^  SZ^^i 
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the  first  few  weeks  after  the  com  comes  up  the  effect  is  percepUWe  m 
the  Mowth  and  color  of  the  plant,  after  a  short  time  that  difference  ceases, 
and  it  is  probable  that  in  a  very  dry  season  the  guamo  will  tend  to  fire  the 
torn  I  have  seen  one  instance  this  season,  in  the  adjommg  county  of 
Fairfax,  where  about  2W)  pounds  of  guano  per  acre  had  been  ploughed 
in  and  the  result  was  a  goo<i  crop  of  (orn;  the  land  is  naturally  very 
poor,  and  of  a  light  gravelly  character,  and,  without  guano,  wonld  per- 
haps have  produced  a  very  light  crop.  If  applied  to  corn  at  aU,  it  should 
certainly  be  ploughed  in  at  least  six  inches.  This  season  was  exceed- 
ingly  wet,  and,  of  course,  prevented  the  guano  from  firing  the  com;  it 
would  require  a  dry  season  to  test  it  effectually. 

My  plan  is  to  plough  no  field  for  com  that  has  not  rested  in  grass  at 
least  two  or  three  years^  and  five  years  I  prefer.  1  plough  it  in  the 
spring  with  the  bar-share  plough  to  the  depth  of  about  eight  inches;  har- 
row it  well— twice,  if  necessary;  lay  it  off  each  way  in  rows  three  and  a 
half  feet  apart,  and  drop  the  corn  well  rolled  in  plaster— six  or  seven 
grains,  and  often  more,  in  the  hill;  and,  whether  I  am  late  or  early  m 
planting,  I  always  cover  it  deep,  either  with  hoes  or  the  com  coverer— an 
miplement  recently  introduced  into  this  neighborhood,  very  simple  m  its 
constraction,  and  well  adapted  to  its  purpose.  I  prefer  a  good  number 
of  grains  in  the  hills  for  the  following  reasons:  That  the  combined  force 
of  the  germinating  grains,  when  a  good  many  are  together,  more  easily 
breaks  through  the  cmst,  which  is  apt  to  form  on  the  surface,  and  suffers 
the  plant  to  come  through,  and  if  attacked  by  the  cut,  or  bud  worm,  or 
the  ariiy  there  is  greater  probability  of  a  sufficient  number  of  stalks 
escaping.  The  deep  covering  prevents  the  com  from  rotting  in  the 
ground  if  planted  early,  and  the  ground  should  be  wet  and  cold;  and,  if 
very  dry,  it  will  come  up  better,  from  the  fact  that  it  has  more  moisture 
than  it  would  have  if  covered  shallow.  In  support  of  the  correctness  of 
my  opinion  in  this  particular,  I  will  state  that  I  have  practised  uponit 
for  ten  years,  and  have  not,  I  think,  used  two  bushels  of  corn  m  the 
whole  time  for  replanting.  ■ .     u     u 

As  soon  as  my  corn  attains  sufficient  size  I  go  over  it  with  the  three 
tooth  cultivator,  mnning  as  near  as  practicable  to  the  corn,  and  also 
running  the  way  the  ground  was  first  laid  off,  which  last  named  mode 
renders  the  corn  less  liable  to  be  covered  by  the  dirt  and  clods.  If  I 
have  sufficient  force,  I  follow  the  cultivator  with  the  hoe,  carefully  un- 
covering any  that  requires  it,  and  stirring  the  earth  around  such  hills  as 
have  not  been  approached  sufficiently  near  with  the  cultivator.  After 
going  over  it  in  this  manner,  I  again  commence  with  the  cultivator,  and 
go  over  it  the  opposite  way,  following  with  the  thinners,  leaving  two 
«talks  generally,  and  in  the  richer  spots  three  stalks,  in  the  hill.  The 
Bext  cultivation  is  with  what  I  call  the  rooters,  being  narrow  plates  three 
inches  wide,  and  not  less  than  18  or  20  inches  long,  and  fastened  to  the 
ttould-board  [?]  of  the  plough,  either  with  an  eye  or  a  bolt  and  lap;  with 
these  I  mn  very  close  to  the  corn  without  covering  it  up,  and  very  deep, 
which,  at  this  stage  of  the  crop,  is  highly  essential;  for  if  the  season 
•hould  prove  a  dry  one,  the  increased  depth  to  which  the  roots  of  the 
plant  have  been  invited  will  prevent  its  being  very  greatly  affected  by 
the  drought;  and,  if  a  wet  season,  it  will  cause  the  water  to  sink  more 
•asily,  and  not  remain  on  the  surface,  or  wash  in  gulleys,  as  firequently 
happens.    I  split  out  the  middle  in  this  cultivation,  either  with  the  root 
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ere  or  with  the  long  and  sharp  single  shovel  plough.  Ily  last  cultiva- 
tion is  with  a  single  shovel  plough,  ne«t  to  the  com,  not  very  long, 
which  throws  the  dirt  up  to  the  corn,  and  furnishes  some  support  against 
the  winds,  which  sometimes  prostrate  the  stalks,  and  either  injure  thi-^ 
crop  quite  seriously  or  render  it  more  difficult  to  secure.  In  this  ciil* 
tivation  I  split  the  middle  with  the  cultivator;  these  leave  a  smooth  and 
beautiful  surface  to  seed  on ;  and  it  avoids  leaving  a  furrow  in  the  middta 
of  the  row,  which  is  the  case  when  the  plough  \s  used  in  the  last  culti- 
vation, and  is  the  cause  of  the  corn  fields  being  so  often  washed  into 
gulleys. 

The  foregoing  has  been  my  method  of  cultivating  com  for  the  last 
ten  years,  during  which  time  we  have  had  two  excessive  droughts — wi« 
in  1845  and  the  other  in  1849;  and  my  crop  has  never  been  less  than 
eight  barrels  of  corn  per  acre.  In  1850,  it  was  upwards  of  ten  barrels j 
and  this  year,  so  far  as  gathered,  it  exceeds  ten  barrels  per  acre.  I  hava 
finished  one  small  field  of  twenty  acres,  and  have  measured  up  two- 
hundred  and  three  barrels,  exclusive  of  offal  com,  of  which,  however, 
there  is  not  much.     (A  barrel  is  five  bushels.) 

The  usual  tinie  of  planting  is  from  20th  April  to  1st  of  May;  in  soma 
cases  rather  eariier  in  beginning,  and  sometimes  rather  later  in  finishing. 
I  have  twice,  in  the  last  ten  years,  begun  as  eariy  as  6th  April,  and  on 
both  occasions  succeeded.  Those  seasons  were,  however,  very  forward. 

The  length  to  which  I  have  unintentionally  extended  these  remarks 
prevents  ray  saying  anything  respecting  the  results  of  my  experiments, 
m  the  use  of  plaster  on  wheat  and  grass. , 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

RICHARD  H.  CARTER. 

The  Commissioner  of  Patents. 


Salem,  Fauquier  Covnty,  7a., 

December  8,  1862. 
Sir:   Your  Circular,  desiring  information  on  the  various  branches  of 
agriculture,  was  duly  received.    I  now  proceed  to  answer  some  of  the 
interrogatories  contained  therein. 

Your  first  and  second  inquiries  relate  to  the  production  of  wheat  and 
com.  By  request,  Mr.  R.  H.  Carter,  who  is  more  systematic  in  his  film- 
ing operations  than  myself,  has  stated  in  full  his  mode  of  culture,  and 
the  general  result  is  a  decided  approval  of  his  system  of  operations. 
^  Your  next  relates  to  the  production  of  oats,  bariey,  peas,  and  beans. 
For  the  oat  crop,  1  usually  set  apart  a  portion  of  the  poorer  or  rougher 
sort  of  my  stock  land;  plough  as  eariy  in  the  spring  as  the  frost  and  wet 
will  allow;  sow  on  the  rough  one  and  a  half  bushel  of  seed  to  the  acre, 
put  in  with  the  harrow.  If  the  application  of  grass  seed  or  plaster  is  de- 
signed, it  is  well  to  lay  off  the  ground  again  in  lands  eighteen  feet  apart 
for  a  guide.  A  top-dressing  of  plaster  will  greatly  promote  the  growth. 
Average  yieU,  twenty- five  bushels  per  acre.  The  crop  is  an  exhausting 
one.  Bariey  not  raised  with  us.  Peas  and  beans  usually  planted  with 
the  corn;  generally  not  beyond  the  amount  required  for  table  use  at 
home.  If  we  have  a  few  surplus  bushels,  they  will  command  a  dollar  a 
bushel,  if  white. 
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In  reference  to  the  quantity  of  hay  cut  from  an  acre,  I  have  never 
conectly  tested  it;  but  from  our  usual  way  of  estimating  it,  by  the  load 
or  stack,  we  hear  that  good  meadow  land  will  produce  more  than  two 
tons.  In  laying  down  our  meadow  land,  if  the  soil  is  rolling  we  gem- 
erally  use  equal  quantities  of  Timotliy  and  clover;  sow  at  the  rate  of  a 
biishd  to  six  acres.  In  most  cases,  the  seed  is  sown  with  wheat  or  oats, 
without  any  extra  preparation ,  except  to  apply  manure,  if  necessary,  and 
harrow  to  a  smooth  surface.  On  wet  or  clayey  land  we  use  Timothy,  or 
a  mixture  of  Timothy  and  red-top  grass.  It  may  be  sown  with  wheat  or 
oats,  as  above  stated;  but  to  insure  success  I  think  it  is  best  to  fallow  the 
land,  harrow  it  down  as  evenly  as  possible,  lay  off  on  lands  sixteen  feet 
apart,  sow  in  August  or  September,  as  the  season  may  dictate,  at  the 
rate  of  a  bushel  to  five  acres,  and  lightly  harrow  it  in. 

Cost  of  producing  Hay. — GoocT  meadow  land  well  set  in  grass  is 
worth  finy  dollars  per  acre. 

Interest  thereon ^3  00 

Cutting  and  stacking,  one  hand  2  days 2  60 

Team  and  stacker,  \  day .». . .  3  00 

Fencing  stack 1  50 
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Hay  in  stacks  upon  the  meadow  is  usually  worth  from  $7  50  to  $8 
per  ton.  When  delivered  in  our  villages  it  will  bring  from  40  to  50  cents 
per  hundred.  The  fall  pasture  will  amply  pay  for  keeping  the  fencing 
and  ditches  in  order,  and  snubbing,  if  necessary.  Suppose  an  acre  to 
produce  two  tons,  it  will  leave  the  net  cost  of  producing  hay  $5  05  pet 
ton. 

In  reference  to  red  clover  being  injurious  to  horses,  so  far  as  my  expe- 
rience and  observation  go,  it  is  a  preferable  grass  for  rearing  colts — 
will  perhaps  produce  a  more  rapid  growth  than  any  other;  but  work 
horses  cannot  endure  heat  or  fatigue  when  running  on  red  clover.  If  the 
season  is  wet,  I  have  found  it  to  be  decidedly  injurious  to  horses,  either 
in  or  out  of  use;  but  as  an  improver  it  is  preferred  to  any  other  grass. 
The  application  of  plaster  will  greatly  promote  the  growth,  and  thereby 
enable  it  to  impart  more  strength  to  the  soil.  On  most  of  our  lands  blue- 
grass  will  come  spontaneously,  and  affords  an  excellent  grazing  for  work 
horses,  and  beef  or  dairy  cattle. 

Dairy  husbandry  has  received  but  little  attention  as  a  business,  though 
most  farmers  make  a  surplus  of  butter,  which,  at  this  time,  will  bring  26 
cents  per  pound.  This,  however,  is  more  than  we  have  usually  realized, 
owing,  perhaps,  to  the  cheap  and  quick  transportation  by  the  Manassy 
Gap  railroad— an  improvement  just  completed  through  our  section  of 
country. 

Neat  Cattle.— Cost  of  a  good  calf  at  weaning,  three  and-a  half  dollars; 
first  year's  keeping,  four  dollars ;  second  year,  five  dollars;  third  year,  seven 
dollars;  which  would  bring  the  animal  to  a  little  more  than  three  years, 

at  a  cost  of  nineteen  dollars  and  fifty  cents;  average  value  at  that  age 

for  heifers,  twenty.five  dollars;  steers,  thirty.  I  have  never  ascertained 
how  much  beef  one  hundred  pounds  of  corn  wouW  produce.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  difference  between  a  Durham,  Devon,  or  native  animal,  if 
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they  are  furnished  with  plenty  of  choice  food,  there  is  no  doubt  the 
t)Iooded  animal  will  improve  the  festest;  if  the  food  is  rougher,  and  th« 
«hpply  scanty,  the  native  animal  will  get  the  advantage. 

My  plan  to  break  steers  to  the  yoke:  When  I  have  selected  two  of  a 
neat,  sprightly  appearance,  I  confine  them  side  by  side  in  a  stable  or  some 
convenient  place;  fasten  '.he  yoke  securely,  to  avoid  accidents.  It  is  well 
to  confine  their  tails,  also.  This  can  best  be  done  by  interplaiting  the  hair, 
and  roping  it  with  wax  and  cord.  Let  them  out  in  a  meadow  or  a  field 
that  is  clear  of  obstruction.  When  they  have  wearied  themselves  down 
by  running,  as  they  will  be  certain  to  do,  approach  them  frequently,  and 
pat  them.  When  they  b*?come  a  little  pinched  with  hunger,  they  will 
take  food  out  of  the  hand.  With  this  treatment,  in  a  few  days  they  will 
become  pretty  tame;  then  hook  them  to  a  light  draught  of  no  value.  Let 
them  drag  it  for  several  days.  After  tliey  have  learned  to  master  the 
draught  conveniently,  and  become  well  accustomed  to  the  yoke,  they  may 
then  be  put  to  work  without  any  difficulty,  taking  care  to  load  them  light 
at  first,  and  increase  the  load  according  to  their  strength  and  ambition. 

Horses  and  Mules. — The  latter  are  not  raised  with  us.     The  growinff 
of  the  former  is  profitable  on  farms  that  are  remote  from  market,  and  well 
adapted  to  grazing  and  hay.     The  cost  of  rearing  a  colt  until  three  years 
old:    A  good  colt,  at  weaning — say  four  months — is  worth  twenty-eight 
•dollars;  first  year's  keeping,  twelve  dollars;  second  year,  fifteen  dollars; 
next  twelve  months,  fifteen;  which  will  bring  the  colt  to  three  years,  at  a 
cost  of  seventy  dollars.    Average  value  at  that  age,   ninety  dollars. 
Treatment  of  brood  mares:  Having  owned  a  stallion  for  several  years,  I 
have  observed  that  mares  are  much  surer  to  prove  in  foal  when  not 
suffered  to  run  on  red  clover,  or  any  sappy  grass ;  if  the  season  is  wet  it 
is  best  to  keep  them  on  dry  food  until  the  time  of  the  horse's  service  has 
past.    There  is  no  objection  to  their  being  used,  but  they  should  always 
be  used  with  a  great  deal  of  care,  never  overdone  with  heat  or  fatigue. 
When  they  have  gone  some  eight  or  nine  months,  they  should  be  kept 
apart  from  other  horses,  or  at  least  see  that  they  are  not  kicked  or  jammed 
by  them;  and  when  they  are  within  a  few  weeks  of  foaling,  it  is  well  to 
turn  them  on  a  meadow  or  grass  lot  that  is  clear  of  ditches  or  abrupt 
streams,  as  mares  are  naturally  inclined  to  foal  near  a  stream  of  water; 
and  I  have  more  than  once  known  colts  to  be  lost  by  being  dropped  in, 
or  so  near  a  branch  that  they  have  fallen  in  before  they  were  fully  able 
to  walk.     In  reference  to  the  best  way  to  break  young  horses  to  service: 
I  am  a  poor  hand  to  break  a  horse  lor  the  saddle;  but,  having  been  my 
own  teamster  for  several  years,  my  plan  to  break  a  colt  to  harness  is  to 
put  him  in  a  team  with  other  horses,  selecting  a  ti(ne  when  1  am  not 
compelled  to  load  heavy.     It  is  best  to  put  on  such  loads  as  the  team  can 
manage  with  or  without  the  assistance  of  the  colt.     Let  him  draw  or 
walk  at  his  ease.     By  indulging  him  a  few  days  in  this  way,  he  will 
come  to  the  draught  as  a  matter  of  choice.     In  most  cases  this  treat- 
ment will  avoid  making  what  we  call  balking  or  false  horses,  which  often 
happens  by  trying  to  force  the  horses  to  drag  draughts  before  they  are 
able  or  know  how  to  manage  their  loads. 

Wool-growing. — I  have  but  little  experience  in  wool-growing.  I 
believe  it  to  be  profitable  in  localities  remote  from  market,  and  upon  large 
ranges  of  good  pasture. 
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Hog$, — Best  breed ;,  a  cross  of  the  Berkshire  with  the  native.    Cheapest 
plaii  to  produce  pork  is  to  keep  the  pigs  fat  from  the  outset,  or  at  least 

five  them  a  sufficiency  of  food  to  keep  them  in  a  growing  condition.  I 
o  not  beheve  the  growing  of  pork  to  be  profitable  beyond  the  number 
of  hogs  required  to  consume  the  stubble  slops,  waste  apples,  or  such  food 
as  cannot  coveniently  or  profitably  be  consumed  by  other  Ptock. 
Cotton,  sugar,  rice,tojacco,  and  hemp  are  not  raised  with  us. 
Root-crops,  turnips,  6^c. — I  sowed  this  year,  as  near  as  I  could  measure 
it  by  steps,  two  acres  oi  poor  land;  applied  four  hundred  pounds  of 
cuano ;  sowed  the  last  of  August ;  raised  upwards  of  four  hundred  bushels. 
I  believe  if  1  had  sowed  the  first  of  August,  I  should  have  raised  a 
lai^r  crop.  I  am  now  feeding  them  to  my  stock.  I  believe  it  to  be 
the  most  valuable  crop  that  could  have  been  raised  upon  the  land  at  the 
same  cost  of  labor  and  manure.  I  also  sowed  turnips  with  my  potatoes^ 
at  the  last  ploughing,  in  the  latter  part  of  June.  They  grew  to  fine  size, 
but  were  unfit  for  table  use.  Land  designed  for  the  turnip  crop  should 
be  broken  up  early  in  the  summer,  and  cross-ploughed  several  times  at 
intervals  sufficiently  near  to  keep  down  any  weeds  that  may  be  inclined 
to  grow  on  it.  The  ground  will  also  become  completely  pulverized  and 
retain  the  moisture  much  nearer  the  surface  than  land  that  has  just  been 
bfoken  up;  and,  in  case  of  drought,  which  often  happens  about  seeding 
time,  this  treatment  will  insure  a  crop  when  a  failure  will  ensue  upon 
land  that  is  fresh  broken. 

Potatoes,  Irish. — I  planted  twenty  bushels  on  about  three  acres  of 
sround.  They  were  of  a  variety  that  I  do  not  know  any  name  for. 
We  call  them  the  common  white  potato.  I  raised  about  one  hundred 
bushels  to  the  acre  of  a  good  sound  quality.  I  also  planted  one  bushel 
of  the  Mercer  upon  about  an  eighth  of  an  acre.  I  harvested  thirty-five 
bushels,  and  supposed  1  left  ten  bushels  that  were  afi'ected  with  the 
disease,  (they  wore  not  worth  gathering;)  which  would  have  made  a 
3ncld  of  three  hundred  and  forty  bushels.  I  believe  if  I  had  planted 
upon  the  same  land  double  the  quantity  of  seed,  the  yield  would  have 
been  much  greater.  If  the  Mercer  had  escaped  the  disease  as  well  as  the 
other  variety,  the  crop  would  have  been  a  very  profitable  one.  Potatoes 
can  be  grown  at  a  cost  of  twenty-five  cents  per  bushel;  and  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  the  crop  will  occupy  an  important  place  on  most  farms 
that  have  means  of  a  cheap  and  direct  transportation  to  market. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

J.  L.  BALTHROPE. 


BucKiNOHAM  County,  Va., 

December,  1852. 

Sir:  I  will  now  endeavor  to  reply  to  your  Circular  requiring  my  opinioiy 
upon  the  various  branches  of  agriculture  in  this  (Piedmont)  section  of  Vir- 
ginia. The  wheat  crop  used  to  be  a  secondary  crop  compared  with  th6 
tobacco  crop;  but,  since  the  use  of  Peruvian  guano,  the  wheat  crop  is 
greatly  enlarged  by  the  use  of  it  upon  our  old  exhausted  grain  fields^ 
and  will  make  the  yield  double  when  200  pounds  is  applied  to  the  acre. 
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That  amount  seems  generally  admitted  to  be  the  right  quantity,  upon 
the  principle  both  of  profit  and  economy.  I  have  strewn  it  broadcast^ 
and  ploughed  it  under,  seven,  eight,  and  nine  inches,  which  was  recom- 
mended by  the  first  experimenters,  believing  it  was  putting  it  unneces- 
sarily deep.  I  have,  this  fall,  fallowed  all  my  wheat- land  the  sam* 
depth,  sowed  the  wheat  and  guano  the  same  aay  and  hour,  harrowed 
both  in  toother,  and  I  never  had  wheat  to  come  up  better.  It  is  a  mis- 
taken nouon  that,  if  the  wheat  and  guano  be  sown  together,  the 
causticity  of  the  guano  will  injure  the  sprout  of  the  wheat.  Smut  in 
wheat  this  season  has  partially  prevailed  in  this  region;  as  a  remedy,  I 
washed  my  feed  in  strong  brine  that  would  bear  an  egg,  then  rollea  in 
lime.  As  an  experiment,  I  added  guano  to  one  bushel — literally  every 
grain  was  coated  over  with  lime  and  guano;  sowed  it  so,  and  fiilly  one 
half  failed  to  vegetate.  This  experiment  proved  a  failure.  This  washing^ 
in  brine  and  rolling  in  lime  was  pursued  till  I  procured  blue-stone,  in 
which  I  had  more  confidence;  otie  pound  of  which  was  dissolved  in 
about  16  gallons  of  water,  in  which  I  put  five  bushels  of  wheat,  stirrintf- 
and  washing  it  well,  skimming  off  with  a  cullender  the  false  grain  and 
chess.  This  process  was  done  the  day  preceding,  to  get  a  supply  of  seed 
for  the  next  day,  remaining  in  pickle  about  eight  hours;  longer  will  not 
injure.  When  taken  out,  drain  it  well  over  the  pickle  barrel  to  prevent 
waste,  then  spread  upon  the  barn  floor  to  drip  and  dry;  the  wheat  will 
absorb  near  half  the  pickle;  add  water  to  supply  the  deficiency,  and 
half  a  pound  more  of  the  blue-  stone  for  the  next  five  bushels .  The  kinda 
of  wheat  cultivated  in  this  section  are  various— say  Mediterranean,, 
dark  grain,  bearded,  weak  straw,  and  upon  good  land,  apt  to  fall; 
Etrurian,  white  bearded.  New  York,  white  flint,  early  white,  and  red 
purple  straw  much  approved.  Smooth  heads  not  liable  to  fall.  For 
uplands  the  blue  stem,  or,  more  proper,  Polish,  which  was  distributed 
from  the  Patent  Office.  White,  a  large  grain,  smooth  head,  stands  well, 
and  very  productive.  I  never  cultivate  bearded  wheat;  it  is  bad  to 
handle,  shatters  badly,  the  straw  is  coarser  than  beardless  wheat,  and 
the  chaff  unfit  for  feeding.  I  estimate  the  chaff  of  1,500  bushels  of 
wheat,  for  feed  and  manure,  worth  $75.  I  grind  my  stock  corn  to  a  fina 
meal,  giving  to  each  horse  and  mule  two  quarts  in  the  morning,  two 
quarts  at  midday,  and  three  quarts  at  night,  well  wet  and  mixed  with  a 
bushel  basketful  either  of  chaff  or  cut-straw,  which  will  keep  farm- 
horses  in  good  plight.  The  wheat  crop  the  present  year  is  of  good 
quality,  except  smut  and  damage  by  the  joint  worm,  partially.  The 
estimated  average  upon  comland,  10  bushels  to  the  acre;  upon  low 
ground  and  tobacco  land,  20  to  25  per  acre.  Our. common  time  of  seed- 
ing, and  for  several  years  past,  has  been  early  in  September;  much  too 
eariy.  Thirty  to  forty  years  ago,  seeding  was  delayed  until  October,  to 
pass  the  egging  season  of  the  fly.  In  a  few  years  they  were  nearly 
destroyed  for  want  of  the  wheat  upon  which  to  deposit  their  eggs. 
The  tisw  ffies  remaining  made  their  attack  in  the  spring,  which  is  much 
less  desmictive  than  an  autumnal  attack. 

Finally,  from  the  great  diminution  of  the  fly,  and  scarcely  a  complaint 
of  their  dunage,  many  good  farmers  thought  they  could  seed  wheat  ear- 
lier, and  commenced  in  September.  I  have  seen  it  sown  the  4th  day  of 
September  in  this  county,  and  heard  the  fly  had  destroyed  it;  the  Sep- 
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tembcr  seeding  has  greatly  augmented  the  fly  by  giving  them  a  hot  bed 
to  deposit  their  eggs  upon.     The  most  unscrupulous  will  find  that  they 
must  fall  back  to  October  seeding,  or  be  subject  to  great  damage  by  the 
dy.     Late  seeding  and  making  the   land  rich,  is  the  best  remedy. 
Wheat  is  now  selling  in  our  market  (Richmond)  $1  10  for  red,  $1  15 
for  white,  four  months'  credit,  and  our  millers  are  trading  upon  the 
formers'  capital.     Corn  is  planted  from  the  1st  of  April  to  the  1st  of 
June,  and  is  safe  to  cut  and  put  in  stooks  of  100  stalks  together  as 
soon  as  the  grain  is  glazed,  about  the  16th  of  September.     My  mode 
of  planting  is  in  rows  iour  feet,  ranging  north  and  south,  drop[Nng 
four  grains  every  two  feet.     Seed   corn  always   selected  from  stalks 
bearing  two  good  ears;  I  believe  it  is  a  peculiar  kind,  and  will  more 
generally  bear  double  ears.     Six  quarts  of  tar  is  dissolved  in  10  or  12 
gallons  of  boiling  water,  with  two  pounds  of  copperas;  when  coli 
add  the  seed  com,  which  stands  48  hours.     When  taken  out  it  will  be 
dyed  black,  and  very  sticky  from  the  tar;  it  is  then  rolled  in  gypsum, 
which  adheres  well,  and  planted.     The  copperas  makes  it  offensive  to 
birds  and  quickens  vegetation.     I  break  the  land  with  a  four-horse  bar 
share  eight  to  nine  inches;  a  subsoil  plough  following,  furrow  by  fur- 
row, which  breaks  the  hard  pan  and  loaves  no  clay  over  to  mix  with  the 
soil.     The  corn  is  dropped  in  that  furrow  upon  the  clay,  and  covered 
*by  soil  about  two  fnches,  reserving  the  ploughed  soil  to  be  applied  to 
the  com  in  cultivation,  rather  than  place  it  below.     Corn  requires  as 
much  moisture  as  any  plant  in  the  vegetable  kingdom;  therefore,  plant 
it  deep,  when  it  will  seek  and  obtain  moisture,  and  be  rendered  much 
less  liable  to  tumble  in  storms.     Our  corn  (or  maize)  is  of  many  kinds. 
The  distinctive  names  are  white  and  yellow;  a  mixture  of  the  old  gourd 
seed  and  Tuscarora.     The  white  makes  the  best  bread  3  the  yellow  best 
stock  corn,  being  a  little  richer.  I 

I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  great  and  zealous  efforts  are  now  in 
progress  for  renovating  our  exhausted  fields,  from  the  Chesapeake  bay, 
including  the  Piedmont  part  of  Virginia,  to  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains, 
by  deep  ploughing  and  subsoiling,  the  first  and  most  important  step  in 
improvement;  also,  making  and  applying  more  homemade  manure,  the 
great  auxiliary,  clover  and  plaster,  pea  fallow,  guano,  lime',  marl,  and 
-»shes.  Our  trans-Alleghany  country,  naturally  rich,  and  as  yet  a  young 
countrvj  well  adapted  to  grass  and  raising  stock,  has  very  little  exhaust- 
ed lands.  Agricultural  implements:  first,  the  plough,  the  most  valuable 
tool  that  ever  entered  mother  earth;  the  kind  most  approved,  and  in  gen- 
eral use,  is  called  the  Livingston,  mrd3  entirely  of  cast  iron,  and  so  in- 
geniously put  together  that  there  is  but  one  screw,  and  that  at  the  tail 
of  the  beam.  1  use  No.  4,  which  is  easily  drawn  by  three  mules.. 
When  the  points  are  well  chilled,  and  the  land  not  too  gravelly,  they 
last  very  well,  and  are  a  cheaper  plough  than  wrought  iron  when  the 
former  has  to  pay  for  strapping  and  pointing.  The  points,  when  worn 
out,  can  be  pomled  by  breaking  it  off  square,  making  a  steel  point  to  fit 
the  breast  of  the  plough,  drilling  two  small  holes,  and  rivetted  on.  They 
ate,  in  every  particular,  superior  to  any  other  kind  I  ever  used. 

We  have  a  wheat  fan,  of  recent  manufacture,  by  a  Mr.  Burnet,  of  the 
4own  of  Staunton,  for  constmction  and  power  of  execution,  8e[>arating 
^e  folse  wheat  and  chess  better  and  more  perfectly  than  any  other  kind 
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I  hare  ever  used.  No  barley  is  cultivated.  Multicole  rye  is  sown  to 
some  extent  near  the  mountains,  and  said  to  be  very  productive.  The 
long  and  round  potato  succeeds  well,  and  generally  cultivated;  no  com- 
plaint of  rot  in  the  latter.  Turnips,  beets,  parsnips,  and  carrots  are  ofily 
raised  for  fomily  consumption;  so,  also,  as  to  the  pulse  tribe. 

In  my  communication,  which  is  in  your  Report  of  1851 ,  I  was  very 
lengthy  on  the  process  of  curing  bacon  and  tobacco,  which  I  prefer  to 
refer  to,  rather  than  swell  this  communication  to  a  greater  length.  Also, 
in  that  Report,  to  your  inquiring  what  increased  weight  will  100  pounds 
of  com  meal  make  in  a  stall  beef,  it  reads  ''five  pounds,"  to  which  you 
Tery  properly  made  a  note.  I  ask  now  to  correct  it,  and  make  it  fifteen 
pottnds,  which  is  a  lower  estimate  than  is  generally  made;  which  by 
many  is  carried  up  to  twenty  five  pounds.  Their  estimates  are  very  in- 
definite; much  depends  upon  the  plight  of  the  animal  when  stall-feeding 
is  commenced.  I  hazard  the  opinion  that  no  man  ever  received  a  foir 
return  for  his  grain  in  stall-feeding  a  poor  broken-down  ox,  which  ought 
to  be  grazed  two  summers  before  stall-feeding.  We  are  careless  in  rais- 
ing grass.  There  are  very  few  meadows.  Those  we  have  are  generally 
laid  down  with  herdsgrass  and  clover.  Yield  of  hay,  one  and  a  half  to 
two  tons  per  acre.  The  usual  top-dressing  is  gypsum  and  ashes ;  Febmary 
considered  the  best  time  of  application.  The  second  crop  of  clover  will 
salivate;  even  the  first  crop  of  wet  seasons,  and  too  old  when  cut,  with 
mould,  and  dried  leaves  near  the  ground.  The  rearing  of  sheep  is  in» 
creasing.  In  the  western  part  of  the  State,  where  lands  are  cheap  and 
kind  to  grass,  I  hear  of  many  large  sheep  walks.  We  have  but  few 
regular  dairies.  I  know  of  but  one:  Doctor  Laburn,  near  Lexington, 
Rockbridge  county,  has  a  very  extensive  one,  of  seventy  or  eighty  cows, 
and  makes  cheese  fully  equal  to  the  best  Groshen  cheese. 

Yofir  Report  is  the  most  valuable  document  circulated  by  Congress.    It 
is  sought  after  by  the  people,  and  read  with  pleasure  and  instmction. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted: 

CHAS.  YANCEY. 

To  the  Commissioner  of  Patents. 


Hickory  Hill,  near  Forest  Oak  Post  Office, 

Montgomery  county j  Marylandy  Axigvst  17,  1662. 

Sir:  I  have  been  a  constant  recipient  and  reader  of  the  annual  Report 
•f  the  Patent  Office  for  several  years,  and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  consid- 
ered presumption  in  me  to  make  one  or  two  suggestions  in  regard  to  it. 
The  information  elicited  by  it  is  certainly  very  important  to  the  agricul- 
tural community,  and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  increase  its  value 
that  could  be  resorted  to.  I  therefore  respectfully  suggest,  that,  among 
the  other  inquiries  found  in  the  "  Circular,"  it  would  be  well  to  add  one 
or  two  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  land  in  the  various  selections  of 
«ach  State,  and  also  the  price  (minimum  and  maximum)  of  the  same. 
In  this  age  of  improvement,  the  soil  seems  to  receive  its  full  share  of 
attention;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  many  of  the  advantages  belonging  tt 
particolar  sections  of  the  country,  and  not  known  out  of  those  localities, 
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would,  by  being  brought  to  the  notice  of  other  sections,  be  taken  hold 
of,  and  thus  their  value  be  fully  developed. 

To  illustrate  the  above  more  fully,  I  will  state,  that  in  the  State  ef 
Maryland  the  character  and  price  of  land  varies  from  $1  20  to  $2  per 
acre,  owing  to  the  various  circumstances  which  attend  its  peculiar  loca- 
tion, (kc.  Now,  there  are  many  persc^ns  who  own  land  that  would  com- 
mand the  extreme  price  above  mentioned,  who  have  never  dreamed  that 
land,  every  way  or  easily  cultivated  and  brought  to  an  equal  degree  of  fer- 
tility, can  be  purchased  in  the  same  State  for  a  sum  98^  per  cent,  pess  T\ 
Whereas,  if  l,fii5  information  could  be  diffused  over  the  whole  country, 
it  might  be  the  means  of  introducing  enterprise  and  capital  into  those 
sections  which  need  them  so  much,  from  others,  where  there  is  hardly 
room  for  their  useful  investment. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  C.  PATTERSON. 

To  the  Commissioner  op  Patents. 


Dover,  Delaware,  December  23,  1862. 

Sir:  In  reply  to  the  interrogatories  contained  in  your  Agricultural  Cir- 
cular of  August,  1852,  I  have  the  honor  to  communicate  the  following 
information:    Adopting  the  order  of  the  Circular,  I  begin  with 

Wheat. — Guano  is  extensively  used  in  this  (Kent)  county  in  the  pro- 
duction of  this  crop.  Generally  speaking,  the  soil  of  the  county  was 
originally  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  but,  by  reason  of 
hard  tillage,  without  any  return  to  the  land  in  the  way  of  manuring,  it 
has,  for  the  most  part,  been  worn  out  for  forty  or  fifty  years;  so  much 
so,  that  the  average  yield  of  fiirms  before  the  introduction  of  guano, 
some  six  or  eight  years  ago,  did  not  exceed,  if  it  equalled,  five  bushels 
per  acre.  When  I  say  that  the  average,  eight  years  ago,  did  not  exceed 
five  bushels,  I  simply  include  such  land  as  was  then  seeded,  for  a  great 
portion  of  arable  land  in  this  county  would  not  bring  any  wheat  if  seeded, 
without  help.  If  all  the  arable  land  in  the  county  had,  ten  years  ago, 
been  seeded  in  wheat — good,  bad,  and  indifferent — I  do  not  believe  it 
would  have  averaged  two  bushels,  or  certainly  not  more  than  three 
bushels  per  acre,  and  of  corn  not  exceeding  eight  bushels.  Indeed, 
many  formers  had  almost  entirely  abandoned  the  cultivation  of  wheat. 
When  I  was  a  boy,  I  have  frequently  heard  farmers  in  my  neighborhood 
say  they  had  not  raised  as  much  as  they  sowed.  The.  quantity  of 
land  now  seeded  is,  I  feel  very  sure,  more  than  twice  as  great  as  that 
sown  ten  years  ago.  The  average  product  per  acre  of  our  land  treated 
with  300  pounds  of  guano,  is  about  fifteen  bushels;  without  guano,  about 
five  bushels;  so  that  the  gain  per  100  pounds  of  this  manure  may  be  set 
down  at  three  and  one-third  bushels.  The  time  of  seeding  with  us  va- 
ries considerably.  If  we  sow  on  fallow,  which  is  mosdy  used  of  late 
years,  we  commence  about  the  10th  of  September,  and  the  fidlowland 
18  generally  all  seeded  by  the  middle  of  October.  The  time  for  seeding 
stalk- ground  commences  with  the  latter  part  of  October,  and  lasts  until 
the  6ih  or  10th  of  November,  and,  in  some  instances,  even  later.  I 
have  harvested  wheat  on  the  16th  of  June,  but  our  harvest  usually 
commences  about  the  23d.     The  quantity  seeded  per  acre  is  gov- 
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«rned  by  the  quality  and  strength  of  the  soil  and  the  time  of  sowing. 
If  we  s©w  eany,  less  seed  is  required  in  the  same  eround  than  if  sown 
late,  and  a  stiff  clay  soil  seems  to  require  more  seed  than  a  light  soil  of 
«qual  richness,  because  the  former  will  throw  more  wheat  out  in  the 
innter  season;  but  this  last  remark  is  not  applicable  to  land  seeded  with 
the  drill.  The  minimum  quantity  seeded  ii  one  bushel  per  acre;  the 
maximum  is  two  and  a  half  bushels.  We  plough,  generally,  but  once, 
and  to  the  "yellow  dirt,"  as  the  ploughman  terms  it,  which  varies  in 
depth  from  four  to  nine  inches.  The  yield  per  acre  is  constantly  in- 
creasing in  proportion  as  guano  is  more  generally  used.  We  know  of 
no  remedy  for  Hessian  flies  or  weevils,  though  many  expedients  have 
been  tried.  We  never  sufiier  from  the  fly,  however,  except  in  a  very 
warm,  dry  autumn  or  spring.  The  average  price  at  our  nearest  market, 
in  1862,  has  been  about  one  dollar.  We  generally  sow  clover  on  the 
wheat  in  the  months  of  February  and  March:  sometimes  Timothy;  and 
of  late  some  farmers  have  commenced  mixing  rye-grass  with  their 

clover. 

Cbrn.— Guano  is  also  used  in  the  production  of  this  crop,  and  it  is 
thought  to  pay  much  better  on  corn  than  on  wheat  or  oats.  The  ap- 
proved  method  of  applying  it  is  broadcast,  and  turned  under  to  the 
"yellow  dirt,"  the  same  as  for  wheat.  The  gain  in  bushels  per  one 
hundred  pounds  of  guano  is  about  five  or  six.  I  presume  the  average 
product  per  acre  in  this  county  is  about  twenty  bushels.  The  cost  of 
production  per  bushel,  and  carrying  to  market,  cannot  be  less  than 
twenty-five  cents.  The  most  approved  system  of  culture  with  us  is  the 
following:  Take  a  clover-sward  and  turn  under  deep,  early  in  the  month 
of  October;  then  treat  with  fifly  bushels  quicklime;  let  the  land  lie  in 
this  way  till  about  the  middle  of  April ;  then  cover  with  a  good  dressmg 
of  rich  compost  or  barn-yard  manure,  and  turn  under  some  four  inches 
with  a  small  plough,  in  ridges  or  double  furrows  thrown  together,  each 
ridge  being  about  four  feet  wide;  then  sign  out  or  cross  the  ridges  with 
fUrrows  four  feet  wide,  and  drop  five  grains  in  each  hill— this  about  the 
1st  of  May.  As  soon  as  the  corn  gets  up,  the  ridges,  which  should  have 
been  levelled  at  planting  with  a  roller,  are  torn  to  pieces  with  a  cuUivator 
or  harrow.  At  the  same  time,  the  replanting  of  the  corn  is  begun.  In 
about  two  weeks  more,  the  cultivator  and  hoes  are  again  used.  In 
another  fortnight,  or  thereabouts,  the  small  plough  is  used  for  throwing 
fiirrows  upon  the  hills,  the  corn  being  thinned  or  succored  by  lads  going 
before  the  plough  and  pulling  out  all  but  two  or  three  stalks,  according 
to  the  strength  of  the  ground.  In  every  tt-n  days  the  corn  will  want 
the  cultivator  again,  until  it  shall  have  made  the  tassel.  Care  should 
be  taken  not  to  work  the  ground  when  it  is  wet,  and  to  keep  it  worked 
rapidly  when  it  is  dry.  We  begin  to  "save  fodder,"  as  we  term  it,  as 
soon  as  the  corn  has  lost  its  milk,  by  cutting  off  the  top»  at  the  joint 
above  the  ear  and  stripping  off  the  blades  below  the  ear.  Some  persons 
believe  that  by  cutting  all  off  near  the  ground  the  corn  is  improved  in 
weijfht;  but  1  always  "save  fodder,"  and  my  corn  always  weighs  fifty- 
aix  pounds,  and  frequently  fifty-eight.  I  believe  the  best  method  of 
feeding  horses  and  work-cattle  is  with  chopped  stuff-fodder,  or  straw 
mixed  with  meal  made  by  grinding  the  broken  ears  of  corn-cobs  and 
grain  together,  especially  if  the  farmer  will  keep  his  own  mill. 
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CkUs,  Bariet/y  Rye,  Peas,  and  Beans.— These  crops,  except  oats,  are  not 
much  cultivated  in  this  locality ;  and  oats  are  growing  into  dis&vor  more 
and  more  every  year,  because  of  their  exhausting  the  soil.  I  have  seen 
but  one  crop  of  barley  here  for  twenty  years,  and  that  was  only  a  small 

,,r^f  '^  °°'y  ^^^^  ^"  ^^^^  ^^  ^'  ™a"h  lands,  which,  thouch 
prolific  for  com  and  rye,  will  not  bring  wheat.  Peas  and  beans  we 
seldom  planted,  except  in  small  patches,  for  family  use,  and  to  supplv 
the  places  of  corn-hills  that  have  been  destroyed  by  insects  at  a  time 
when  It  IS  too  late  to  re-plant  with  corn. 

Cl&ver  and  Grasses.— There  is  very  little  hay  grown  with  us  on  hith 
ground,  except  clover  hay,  and  sometimes  clover  and  Timothy  or  ive 
grass  mixed.  Timothy  and  herdsgrass  are  grown  for  hay  on  our 
meadows  or  fresh  marshes.  The  average  yield  of  hay  cut  per  acre  on 
upland  is  aoout  one  and  a  half  ton;  some  of  the  meadows  will  yield 
three  tons  per  acre.  The  best  fertilizers  for  meadows  and  pastures  are 
ashes  and  bone-dust.  Guano  is  the  best  for  setting  the  meadow  or 
pasture  in  grass.  The  quantity  of  red  clover-seed  sown  per  acre  is 
about  one-sixth  of  a  bushel;  of  rye  grass,  one  peck;  of  Timothy,  one 
gallon.  The  cost  of  growing  and  saving  hay  per  ton  will  averaffe 
about  five  dollars.  I  cannot  say  that  my  experience  shows  that  red 
clover  IS  injurious  to  horses;  but  it  seems  to  be  the  prevailing  belief  in 
this  locality  that  constant  feeding  with  red  clover  seriously  Iffects  the 
wind  of  a  horse,  whether  he  be  used  for  the  road  or  the  plough 

Dairy  Husbandry. -I  do  not  know  of  a  single  dairy  farmer  in  this 
county.  Out  practice  here,  from  time  immemorial,  has  been,  for  the 
farmer  to  eat  what  he  wants  fu^st,  and  then  sell  the  surplus,  if  he  has 
any.  Lvery  householder,  almost,  whether  in  the  villages  or  on  the 
larm,  keeps  a  sulficient  number  of  cows  to  supply  his  family  with  butter 
and  milk^  Soma  farmers  keep  more,  and  thus  are  enabled  to  sell 
weekly  a  few  fxiunds  of  butter  to  the  storekeepers  in  the  villages  We 
have  not  a  market-house  in  this  county;  the  merchant  of  the  viftage  is 
the  grain-buyer,  the  fishmonger,  the  huckster,  and  general  facto7and 
caterer  for  his  customers. 

.J!'\1  ^"^*:— The  cost  of  rearing  neat  cattle  till  three  years  old  is 
about  twelve  dollars,  and  the  usual  price  at  that  age  is  about  fifteen  to 

rji'nfv'fi  ^1'h   ^'  \''^'    -^^'^  "^'"^  '^^  good^dairy  cowbXul 
twenty  five  dollars  m  thespnng,  and  thirty  dollars  in  the  fall,  if  fresh  ia 

i.u    u    ^r^  never  tried  any  of  the  imported  breeds  of  cattle  in  this 
neighborhood,  except  the  Durham,  until  recently.     Our  experience  is 

TfJ^'u"?  T'^  ^^"  "^"^^  ^^^'^^^  "^'^^  «^«^^  ^'^"^  the  3e  quantify 
of  food,  but  they  are  not  so  good  for  milk  or  for  work  cattle  as  oii 
nauve  stock.  The  Devon  stocic  are  now  taking  the  place  of  the  Dv^ 
ham.  The  oxen  of  this  stock  are  better  than  the  native  for  heavy 
draught;  but  where  speed  is  required  our  well  reared  naUves  are  far  su- 
perior. We  generally  break  our  steers  to  the  yoke  by  gearing  an  old  one 
and  young  one  together,  having  their  tails  well  plaited  together  and  led 
with  thongs.  After  couplmgand  working  in  this  manner  for  a  few  davT 
the  young  ones  are  pfaced  in  the  same  yoke  and  fastened  ahead  of  the' 
old  ones  to  the  same  draught;  or,  what  is  better,  placed  between  two 
yoke  of  old  steers  Care  is  always  to  be  taken  to  unfasten  th^r  toTls 
before  taking  off  the  yoke,  when  ungearing  the  young  oxen.     If  ow 
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steers  are  well  grown,  we  generally  begin  to  work  them  a  little  at  two* 
years  old,  so  as  to  accustom  them  to  the  yoke. 

Horses  and  Mules. — Until  within  the  last  five  or  six  years  it  has  not 
been  considered  profitable  to  grow  these  animals  here,  because  we  could 
buy  them  at  four  years  old  from  the  Western  drover  rather  cheaper  than 
we  could  raise  them.  Since  the  Mexican,  war,  however,  these  Western 
animals  have  become  about  thirty  per  cent,  dearer,  and  it  is  now  con- 
sidered cheaper  to  raise  our  own  stock.  The  cost  of  raising  a  horsecoU 
till  three  years  old  is  about  sixty  dollars,  and  a  mule  about  forty;  the 
price  at  that  age  will  vary  materially,  according  to  the  blood.  Ordinary 
stock  will  bring  about  seventy  dollars;  but  blooded  colts  and  large  mules 
will  generally  bring  at  three  years  old  but  little  less  than  one  hundred, 
and  frequently  one  hundred  and  twenty- five  dollars.  The  only  differ- 
ence in  the  cost  of  rearing  common  and  blooded  colts  is  in  the  siring 
and  the  loss  of  service  of  the  dam  for  the  first  six  months  after  foaling. 
A  mare  should  be  bred  early  in  the  season  and  while  she  is  thin  of  flesh, 
and  as  soon  as  she  has  refused  the  horse  she  should  be  put  in  good  con- 
dition and  groomed  with  care  and  exercised  nearly  every  day  with 
moderate  work;  never  strained  or  driven  hard  or  very  far  in  one  day. 
We  generally  use  our  brood-mares  in  this  way  until  a  few  days,  or  per- 
haps a  fortnighf,  before  foaling  time,  when  they  are  turned  out  upon 
the  pasture  during  the  day  and  kept  at  night  with  a  good  bed  of  salt 
hay  in  a  large  stall — say  seven  or  eight  feet  wide.  After  foaling,  the 
dam  and  colt  are  permitted  to  run  together  in  the  paisture  until  the  colt 
is  about  six  months  old,  and  fed  together  morning  and  night  in  the  same 
stall.  By  this  time  the  colt  has  learned  to  eat  grain  and  hay,  and  is 
taken  from  the  darn  and  generally  fed  with  all  the  hay  he  can  eat  in  the 
winter  and  a  quart  of  oats  or  three  or  four  ears  of  corn  night  and 
morning.  He  gets  but  little  more  grain  than  this  daily  allowance 
until  the  winter  preceding  the  spring  he  is  to  be  broken.  He  is  then 
allowed  about  double  the  quantity  of  grain,  and  should  be  groomed  with 
as  much  care  as  a  regular  work-horse.  From  the  time  he  is  taken  from 
the  dam  the  colt  should  be  accustomed  to  the  halter  and  bridle^  and 
when  it  is  in  contemplation  to  break  him  he  should  first  have  the  collar- 

Sit  on  his  neck,  and  that  suffered  to  remaia  upon  him  day  and  night. 
e  should  then  have  a  surcingle  put  around  him,  and  his  head  and  neck 
should  be  set  up  by  means  of  the  bridle,  bradoon,  martingale,  and  sur- 
eingle.  He  should  be  treated  with  these  for  several  weeks  befbre  being 
invested  with  the  harness  complete.  His  harness  should  be  kept  at  the 
foot  of  his  stall  and  thrown  gently  on  him  three  or  four  times  a  day  for 
ten  days  before  he  is  to  be  geared  up.  If  these  preparatory  measures  are 
taken  you  may  expect  your  colt  to  go  off  kindly  and  smoothly  the  first 
time  he  is  hitched  up  with  a  gentle  horse  in  double  harness.  After  a 
few  drives  in  double  harness,  which  should  always  be  so  short  and  to 
so  light  a  vehicle  as  not  to  weary  the  colt,  he  may  then  be  tried  in  single 
harness  to  a  light  bu^gy.  Care  should  always  be  taken  to  have  the 
harness  to  fit  in  all  points,  and  light  draughts  and  short  drives  for  the 
first  season,  so  as  to  prevent  the  colt  from  geuing  into  the  habit  of  stumb> 
hng — that  most  provoking  of  all  tricks  of  which  a  horse  can  be  guilty^ 

iSheep  and  Wool. — I  can  give  no  information  on  these  subjects. 

Hogs. — Our  farmers  all  agree  that  the  best  breed  of  hogs  we  have  erer 
had  in  this  section  of  country  is  a  cross  between  the  Berkshire  and  what 
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ire  call  the  Chester  county  breed ;  which  last  was  brought  here  from 
Chester  county,  Pennsylvania,  some  eight  or  ten  years  ago.  The  raig. 
ing  of  hogs  here  is  a  matter  ef  convenience,  and  not  of  economy,  as  we 
can  usually  purchase  our  bacon  in  Philadelphia  cheaper  than  we  can 
faise  it.     For  this  reason  few  farmers  raise  any  for  sale. 

If  you  will,  for  every  hundred  pounds  of  pork,  take  eight  pounds  of 
alum  salt,  five  pounds  of  3Ugar,  four  ounces  of  saltpetre,  and  one  ounc« 
of  red  pepper  in  the  pod,  and  make  it  into  a  pickle  strong  enough  to  bear 
an  egg,  and  pour  it  cold  on  your  pork,  the  hams  and  shoulders  being  at 
the  bottom,  you  will  have  it  well  pickled;  then  let  it  remain  for  six  or 
seven  weeks,  when  it  should  be  taken  out  and  the  hock-ends  of  the  hams 
iand  shoulders,  and  the  parts  where  the  bones  protrude  on  the  fleshy  side, 
lightly  covered  with  red  pepper.  Let  it  then  be  carefully  hung  up  and 
«moked  every  day  for  two  or  three  weeks,  with  half-seasoned  sassafras 
wood,  and  you  will  have  as  good  hams  as  are  found  this  side  of  West- 
phalia. 

Cotton,  sugar-cane,  rice,  tobacco ^  and  hemp  are  not  grown  with  us. 

Root  crops  (turnips,  carrots,  beets,  &c.)  are  not  much  cuhivated  as 
field  crops. 

Potatoes  (Irish  and  Sweet.) — The  average  yield  per  acre  on  our  land 
{which  does  not  seem  very  well  adapted  to  the  Irish  potato)  is  about  125 
bushels  of  Irish  and  150  of  sweet  potatoes.  The  cost  of  production  and 
^ttiiig  to  market  is  about  18  cents  per  bushel.  The  most  prolific  and 
profitable  sweet  potato  we  raise  is  what  is  called  the  ''Poplar  root," 
which  name  describes  the  appearance  of  the  potato.  This  variety  fre- 
quently weighs  from  two  to  three  pounds.  The  Mercer  is  generally  es- 
teemed with  us  the  most  prolific  and  profitable  variety  of  Irish  potatoes; 
but  we  have  a  variety  called  the  "  Pink-eye,"  which  is  decidedly  better 
than  the  Mejcer  for  table  use. 

fVuit  Culture— The  culture  of  fruit  is  receiving  increased  attention 
here,  and  the  spirit  of  enterprise  is  well  rewarded.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
apples  enough  can  be  grown  on  an  acre  to  render  the  crop  an  exceed- 
ingly profitable  one.  J  can  say  qothing  with  regard  to  the  comparative 
value  of  apples  and  fxXatoes  for  feeding  hogs  and  cattle.  The  varieties 
of  apples  that  are  mostly  sought  after  here  for  winter  use  are  the  New- 
town Pippin,  and  a  handsome  dark-red  apple  called  "  Carthouse."  The 
last-named  apple  I  believe  is  very  little  known  in  latitudes  higher  than 
39°.  It  somewhat  resembles  the  "  Pomme  d'Api"  in  flavor,  but  is  very- 
much  larger,  ai<i  in  shape  more  round.  The  variety  which  seems  Vo 
keep  best  or  longest  is  the  Butcher  apple,  and  next  to  this  is  the  ''Grind- 
stone." These  varieties  will  keep  till  April  and  May.  The  most  salable 
apples  we  send  to  the  Philadelphia  market  are  the  Belleflower  and  Pip- 
pin. We  have  no  such  thing  in  this  section  as  "  blight "  on  apple  trees,  nor 
are  we  ever  troubled  with  borers,  of  which  so  much  complaint  is  made 
in  the  more  Northern  States.  Our  pear  trees  are  somewhat  aflected  by 
*«  blight ' '  which  some  of  our  fruit-growers  think  is  occasioned  by  electri- 
city, and  undertake  to  prevent  by  laying  blacksmiths'  cinders  at  the 
loots  of  the  trees.  The  yellows  on  peach-trees  we  believe  can  be  pre- 
^rented,  but  do  not  think  a  tree  can  be  saved  after  it  is  once  attacked. 
This  disease  first  manifests  itself  by  causing  the  tree  to  put  forth  from 
the  trunk  or  larger  limbs  bunches  of  very  delicate  switches  or  sprouts, 
bearing  a  very  narrow,  sickly-looking  leaf.    As  soon  as  this  symptom  i^ 
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discovered  the  tree  must  be  removed,  root  and  branch,  and  the  whole 
should  be  taken  to  some  point  remote  from  the  orchard  and  burnt.     H 
you  tttempt  to  trim  off  the  diseased  part  and  touch  another  tree  to  trim 
It  with  the  same  knife,  the  latter  is  certain  to  be  contaminated.     So,  if 
you  allow  the  diseased  tree  to  put  forth  its  flowers  or  blossoms  after  the 
symptom  above  named  appears,  the  disease  is  certain  to  be  carried  by 
the  bees  to  the  surrounding  trees.     By  this  treatment,  and  by  cuUivating 
the  orchard  every  year  in  com  or  truck,  we  seldom  hear  of  the  "  yellows,'* 
and  our  orchards  are  kept  in  good  bearing  condition  for  twelve  or  fifteen 
years.     I  know  hn  orchard  of  fifty  acres,  immediately  in  this  vicinity, 
that  has  been  thus  managed,  and  the  owner  told  me  to-day  that  at  least 
90  per  cent,  of  the  trees  planted  by  him  in  1838- '39  are  still  in  their 
prime,  and  bid  fair  to  last  for  several  years  to  come.     He  has  also  made 
It  a  point  to  give  his  trees  a  dressing  with  soft  soap  at  least  once  in  three 
years.     This  keeps  the  bark  in  a  smooth,  clean,  and  healthy  state.    If 
you  will  dip  your  hand  in  the  soap  and  then  place  it  upon  the  body  of  a 
peach  tree,  you  will  see  the  prints  of  your  fingers  on  the  tree  for  at  least 
twelve  months.     The  soap  may  be  applied  with  the  hand  when  the  tree 
is  small,  and  with  a  large  paint  or  white- wash  brush  when  it  has  grown 
larger.     It  is  only  to  be  applied  to  the  trunk,  and  care  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  it  from  touching  the  leaves  or  small  boughs,  as  it  will  destroy 
the  leaves  and  injure  the  buds.     The  best  method  of  transplanting  known 
with  us  is  the  following:  1st.  Have  your  trees  fresh  from  the  nursery. 
If  practicable,  the  holes  should  be  prepared  to  receive  them  before  they 
are  removed  at  all.     2d.  Take  up  as  much  of  the  root  as  possible.     3d. 
Let  the  holes  be  dug  at  least  three  feet  in  diameter  and  two  spits  deep; 
then  fill  in  the  first  or  lowest  spit  with  the  soil;  place  your  tree  in  the 
hole,  having  all  the  side  roots  in  their  natural  position,  and  fill  in  with 
soil;  no  yellow  dirt  should  be  used  in  the  filling.    The  soil  should  be 
moderately  jacked  and  rounded  up  in  pyramidal  form  about  the  trunk  of 
the  tree,  some  two  inches  above  the  mark  made  by  the  ground  in  the 
nursery.    4th.  Make  a  small  trench  around  the  periphery  of  the  hole,  so 
that  no  water  shall  settle  around  the  trunk,  but  to  secure  water  at  the 
extremities  of  the  roots.     If  the  trees  have  been  several  days  taken  from 
the  nursery,  they  should,  before  being  set  out,  have  the  roots  soaked  24 
hours  in  water,  so  as  to  have  the  pores  free  for  the  early  circulation  of  the 
sap.     For  the  first  two  seasons  the  trees  should  be  mulched  as  soon  as 
the  warm,  dry  weather  begins— that  is,  have  half-rotted  straw  placed 
around  the  loot  and  lower  part  of  the  trunk,  about  a  wheelbarrow  load 
for  each  tree.    If  the  ground  is  poor,  about  a  handful  or  two  of  guano 
may,  with  great  advantage,  be  mingled  with  the  soil— that  is,  throw  it 
in  the  bottom  of  the  hole.     I  have  little  or  no  experience  in  grafting  or 
budding.    Our  nurserymen  furnish  us  with  trees  at  a  very  moderate 
cost,  and  the  trees  are  always  what  they  are  sold  for;  so  that  it  is  less 
troublesome,  and  not  more  expensive,  to  supply  ourselves  in  this  war 
than  to  raise  our  own  trees. 

We  have  not  gone  much  into  the  culture  of  grapes  or  the  manufiuv 
ture  of  wine  in  this  section  of  country;  so  that  no  suggestion  which  I 
could  make  would  be  of  any  worth,  not  being  based  either  upon  experi- 
ence or  observation.  And,  as  to  forest  aUlure,  our  great  desideratum  it 
to  get  rid  of  our  wood,  of  which  we  have  a  superabundance,  as  fast  ai 
poMible.    We  have  three  times  as  much  in  the  county  as  we  need. 
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Manures.— Om  fanners  generally  consider  that  the  best  plan  of  making 
manoie  is  to  have  a  stock  of  hay,  straw,  and  other  pioyender,  whichwIU 
be  abundant  for  feeding  their  cattle,  and  some  to  waste,  as  they  term  it. 
The  cattle  should  each  have  separate  stalls  where  they  are  kept  haltered 
at  night,  and  be  permitted  to  run  at  large,  in  the  pound  or  barn  yaiti 
during  the  day,  in  the  winter  season.     In  the  fall  of  the  year,  the  pound 
is  to  >e  cleaned  up,  and  the  manure,  if  not  applied  on  whsat,  to  be  taken 
to  the  field  intended  for  corn  the  next  season,  and  covered,  in  larire 
heaps,  with   soil.     The  pound,  after  having  been  cleaned  up,  is  im- 
mediately filled  with  corn-stalks,  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  inches  or  two 
feet.    Alter  these  are  somewhat  trampled  by  the  cattle,  woods  earth  is 
hauled  into  the  pound,  in  depth  about  three  inches;  then  another  layer  of 
corn-stalks  or  straw.   After  this,  the  manure  is  taken  from  the  stalls,  and 
spread  over  the  last  layer  of  litter,  and  that  immediately  covered  with 
woods-earth.    This  operation  is  repeated  from  time  to  time  during  the 
whole  wmter,  care  being  always  taken  to  keep  the  manure  that  is  taken 
from  the  stalls  and  stables  immediately  covered  with  woods-earth  or  a 
deep  covenng  of  straw.     Lime  is  extensively  used  of  late  years.     Plas- 
ter  IS  very  seldom  used  as  a  fertilizer.     It  is  the  prevailing  belief  that  of 
itself  It  has  no  fertilizmg  effect,  but  is  useful  as  a  top-dressing  in  time  of 
a  drought,  as  it  attracts  moisture  from. the  atmosphere.    In  using  lime 
on  a  worn-out  soil,  we  generally  begin  with  a  dressing  of  twenty-five 
bushels  of  quicklime  to  the  acre,  on  the  top.     If  the  land  is  suffeied  to 
lie  without  being  cultivated  for  two  years,  it  may  then  be  broken  up  with 
a  deep  ploughing.     Then  it  is  ready  to  receive  another  dressing  ofquick 
Ume,  fiity  bushels  per  acre,  on  top  of  the  ploughed  surface.     This  ap- 
})lication  should  be  repeated  every  fourth  year.    Guano  is  getting  to  be 
very  extensively  used,  and  it  has  never  yet  failed  of  success.     It  is,  of 
all  manures  we   have  ever  tried,  the  surest  and  the  best.     The  only 
^™?.  ,? V^®  u^*^®  ^  ™^®  respecting  it  is  the  exorbitant  price  at  which 
It  18  held  by  the  agents  of  the  Peruvian  government.     We  usually  apply 
about  from  250  to  400  pounds  to  the  acre.    The  effect  of  100  is  iwy 
visible  on  worn-out  land;  and  on  the  very  leanest  soil  it  may  be  appUed 
at  the  rate  of  600  or  even  600  pounds  per  acre  with  increased  success. 
Ihe  only  question  with  us  is,  will  it  pay  the  landlord  to  furnish  his  ten- 
ant  with  this  manure?    More  than  one  half  the  land  in  this  county  is 
yet  culuvated  by  tenants,  who  usually  pay  the  landlord  a  rent,  in  kind, 
of  about  two  fifths  of  the  merchantable  grain.    It  is  a  rare  c^se  that  a 
tenant  will  ^ee  to  pay  for  any  portion  of  the  guano,  though  some  of 
Jliem  are  sufficiently  intelligent  to  see  their  interest  in  doing  so.    As  I 
have  stated  in  the  commencement  of  this  communication,  the  increase 
m  the  yield  of  corn  from  the  application  of  guano  is  about  5  or  6 
bushels  per  hundred  pounds.    Taking  5^  as  the  average,  this  increase 
IS  equal  in  money  (estunating  corn  at  60  cents  per  bushel)  to  $2  76. 

Jl!!i?  f^'L^^^^  ^^  ri^^  ^"^^'  '^  ^2  26  per  hundred  pounds,  leaving 
P^i  <>f  50  cents.  To  this  is  to  be  added  the  increase  in  provender 
or  fodder,  which  is  equal  to  about  $1  26  per  hundred  pounds,  making 
the  excess  of  oroduct  of  100  pounds  of  guano  over  ^st,  in  money, 
about  $1  76;  from  this  is  to  be  deducted,  ai?ain,  26  cents  per  hundred 
for  hauling  and  spreadmg  on  the  land,  leaving  a  clear  profit  S$\  60  per 
hundred  pounds,  or  thirty  dollars  per  ton.  Now,  out  of  this  the  tenant 
gets,  first,  all  Uie  mcreased  yield  of  fodder,  $1  26  per  hundred,  one  fifth 
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-of  which  pajs  him  for  the  cost  of  hauling  and  spreading;  and  he  also 
gets  three  fifths  of  the  increase  in  the  grain,  equal  to  SI  65  per  bundled, 
leaving  the  landlord  only  a  yield  of  $1  10  per  hundred  for  that  which 
costs  him  $2  25.     It  may,  then,  be  asked  whether  this  loss  of  SI  16  is 
not  returned  to  the  landlord  in  the  improvement  of  his  land.     We  think 
it  IS  not;  for  the  increased  yield,  if  the  land  be  tilled  the  second  year  in 
corn,  or  be   put  in  wheat,  without  an  --additional  dressing,  will  not 
exceed  two  bushels  of  corn  per  100  pounds  of  guano,  or  wheat  equal 
to  that  in  value;  and,  by  the  third  year,  the  whole  strength  of  guano  is 
exhausted .    I  know,  from  several  years'  experience,  that  even  if  the  land- 
lord receive  a  rent  of  one  half  the  grain,  he  will  still  lose  money  by  pay- 
ing for  the  whole  of  the  guano.     To  this  remark  I  may  also  add,  that 
the  poorer  the  land  the  greater  is  the  increase  per  100  pounds  of  guano; 
that  IS  to  say,  if  you  apply  300  pounds  to  an  acre  of  worn  out  soil,  which, 
without  help,  would  not  bring  5  bushels  of  corn,  it  will,  with  this  dress- 
ing, give  you  20  bushels  or  more.     But  if  you  will  take  an  acre,  just 
beside  the  first,  that  has  been  manured  from  year  to  year,  until  it  is  capa- 
ble of  yielding  30  bushels,  and  then  apply  300  pounds  of  guano  on  it, 
you  need  not  expect,  at  most,  more  than  40  bushels;  while  on  land 
which,  without  guano,  would  bring  50  bushels  per  acre,  the  increase 
finom  300  pounds  would  scarcely  be  5  bushels.   There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
-even  at  the  present  extravagant  prices  of  guano,  the  farmer  who  culti- 
vates his  own  land,  if  that  land  is  poor,  is  handsomely  paid  back  his  out. 
lay  for  all  his  guano  judiciously  applied,  and  has  a  margin  left  for  profit, 
besides  the  additional  advantage  of  having  his  ground  covered  with  a 
thick  crop  of  grass,  which  will  furnish  him  the  basis  of  an  improvement 
less  evanescent  than  that  made  by  the  guano  per  ae,  whilst  the  landlord 
who  furnishes  his  tenant  with  this  manure  is  paying  at  the  rate  of  $1 
per  100  pounds  of  guano,  at  least,  for  this  mere  advantage  of  having  his 
land  in  a  condition  for  speedy  improvement.   The  quickest  mode  ofren- 
ovaung  our  worn-out  soil,  we  have  found  to  be  the  following:   Take 
a  field,  and  dress  with  300  pounds  guano,  turned  very  deep;  then  sow 
1^  bushel  of  wheat  per  acre,  about  the  10th  of  September;  the  wheat 
to  be  seeded  with  a  drill.    When  the  ground  is  thawed,  in  the  latter  part 
-of  February,  or  early  in  March,  sow  one  sixth  of  a  bushel  of  clover-seed 
per  acre;  it  is  best  to  sow  this  on  a  light  fall  of  snow,  so  that  the  melting 
of  the  snow  shall  carry  the  seed  with  it  into  the  cracks  of  the  earS 
made  by  the  escape  of  frost  from  the  ground.     If  it  should,  by  reason 
of  high  winds,  become  dry  before  the  clover  has  had  time  to  get  up,  it 
will  be  well  to  run  a  rake-harrow  ov^  the  field.     This  will  benefit  both 
4he  wheat  and  the  clover.     If  the  season  is  not  excessively  dry,  the 
clover  will  be  thickly  set.     My  experience  last  year  on  this  point  wag 
as  follows:  I  sowed,  in  the  autumn  of  1851,  a  field  of  20  acres  in  wheat, 
one-half  of  which  was  drilled  and  the  other  broadcast.     Five  years  before 
that,  the  field  was  in  com;  and  so  completely  had  the  soil  been  ex- 
hausted, that  it  only  yielded  135f  bushels  of  corn,  or  about  7  bushels 
per  acre.    I  gave  the  land  about  260  pounds  of  guano  per  acre,  when 
flushed  for  the  wheat,  and  turned  it  under,  to  the  yellow  dirt.    The 
clover  was  sown  on  all  the  field  at  the  same  time  in  March.    The  half 
that  was  drilled  yielded  enough  wheat  more  than  the  other  half  to  repay 
the  seed;  and  there  is  now  more  than  twice  the  quantity  of  clover  on  the 
drilled  half  than  there  is  on  the  other.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  next 
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tenitory  we  shall  have  annexed  will  be  the  Lobos  or  some  other  gnano 
ulaods.  They  would  be  worth  more  to  the  fiurmers  of  this  country^ 
who  compose  four-fifths  of  its  population,  than  Cuba  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  Antilles  besides.  Or  if  annexation  is  not  to  be  the  future  fashion, 
some  honorable  means  should  be  used  by  our  government  to  efiecl 
such  a  negotiation  with  Peru  as  will  enable  us  to  buy  our  guano  at  a  rea- 
scnable  price.  I  have  no  doubt,  if  it  could  be  had  by  the  consumer  at 
$40  or  even  $35  per  2,240  pounds,  the  government  of  Peru  would  lose 
nothing  by  the  reduction,  whilst  it  would  greatly  benefit  the  agricultural 
portion  of  our  community. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  with  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  P.  FISHER. 


^    DixMONT,  Penobscot  County,  Maine, 

December  9,1852. 

Sir:  Your  Circular,  soliciting  information  on  various  subjects  of  im- 
portance to  the  agriculturist,  came  duly  to  hand. 

1  would  say,  that  we  live  in  a  country  comparatively  new,  of  an  in- 
clement climate  and  a  sterile  soil;  consequently,  scientific  farming  ha» 
not  made  that  progress  which  is  desirable,  and  which  it  will  make  as  its 
resources  come  to  be  more  fully  developed ;  and  it  is  much  more  becom- 
ing in  us  to  receive  instruction  than  to  undertake  to  impart  it. 

Guano  is  not  used  in  this  region,  so  far  as  my  information  extends. 

Wheat  is  one  of  the  staple  products  of  ourjState,  though,  owing  to  the 
extensive  lumbering  operations  carried  on  here,  we  are  largely  importing 
flour.  The  average  product  per  acre  may  probably  be  set  down  at  1^ 
bushels. 

The  kind  most  extensively  raised  is  the  Red  Sea — time  of  sewing 
from  the  25th  May  to  the  first  of  June — quantity  usually  sown  per  acre 
two  bmhels — harvested  about  the  middle  of  August.  Hessian  flies  do 
not  exist  to  any  extent  in  this  vicinity.  We  find  late  sowing  to  be  the 
most  effectual,  if  not  the  only  remedy  for  the  ravages  of  the  weevils^ 
and  as  the  Eled  Sea  is  the  kind  which  has  been  found  to  do  best  hte 
sown,  it  is  preferred;  average  price  of  wheat  is  one  dollar  per  bushel. 

The  various  kinds  of  winter  wheat  have  been  tried,  but  with  indif> 
ferent  success  generally;  though  isolated  instances  of  very  large  cropa 
have  rewarded  the  efl!brts  of  some,^ho  have  made  the  experiment  under 
▼ery  favorable  circumstances.  .  The  circumstances  most  favorable  to  its 
erowth  here  are  early  sowing— say  latter  part  of  August,  on  clean  burnt 
land,  newly  cleared  of  wood,  and  so  situated  as  to  remain  covered  with 
snow  all  winter;  quantity  to  be  sown,  from  one  bushel  to  five  pecks  per 
•ere.  One  instance  of  wheat  sown  in  an  adjoining  town,  in  1850,  under 
the  above  circumstances,  yielded  forty-four  bushels  per  acre. 

There  was  a  considerable  quantity  sown  in  the  fall  of  1861;  but  tke 
following  winter  proved  so  severe  that  its  growth  was  a  failure,  and 
generally  abandoned. 

The  variety  considered  best  here  is  tlie  "  Schlosser  Blue  Stem,"  knows 
Jiere  as  the  '<  Banner  wheat" 
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The  ground  generally  considered  most  favorable  for  the  growth  of 
wheat  is  greensward,  top  dressed  with  stable  manure,  and  ploughed 
linder,  the  same  spring  it  is  sown,  with  a  large  breaking-up  plough,  to 
the  depth  of  six  inches,  with  four  oxen.    • 

Com  is  raised  here  'x)  some  extent,  notwithstanding  the  shortness  of 
•ur  seasons  and  the  sterility  of  the  soil,  and  is  generally  considered  a 
profitable  crop 

About  forty  bushels  per  acre  may  be  stated  as  the  average  crop.  The 
cost  of  production  is  usually  seated  at  75  cents  per  bushel,  though  we 
have  no  reliable  data  from  which  to  count  the  cost. 

The  usual  method  in  this  region  of  preparing  ground  for  planting 
com  IS  to  spread  and  plough  in  about  30  or  40  loads  of  stable  manure 
per  acre;  then  drill  about  4  feet  apart  for  rows,  with  horse  and  small 
plough;  then  manure  with  one  shovelful  of  old  stable  or  hog  manure 
to  the  hill,  about  3  feet  apart  in  the  rows,  and  drop  corn  on  it,  four 
kernels  to  the  hill,  usually  a  hill  of  beans  between  each  hill  of  corn, 
so  that  6  or  8  bushels  of  beans  are  obtained  in  addition,  with  no  pel- 
ceptible  diminutiou  of  the  crop  of  corn.  The  corn  crop  is  usually  fol- 
lowed by  a  good  crop  of  wheat  without  additional  manure. 

A  very  favorite  way  of  preparing  corn  to  feed  to  neat  stock  and  hogs, 
and  one  much  practised  here,  is,  to  crush  and  grind  corn  and  cobs  to- 
gether, without  shelling.  The  food  thus  given  is  less  condensed,  and 
considered  more  easy  of  digestion. 

The  hay  crop  is  the  great  staple  of  this  State  and  of  New  England. 
The  saying  is,  "the  more  hay  the  more  manure,  and  the  more  manure 
the  more  everything."  In  a  climate  like  this,  where  the  stern  necessity 
exists  for  feeding  cattle  from  6  to  7  months  in  the  year,  it  will  readily 
be  perceived  that  any  considerable  diminution  of  the  hay  crop  must 
*e  followed  by  serious  consequences,  as  affecting,  more  or  less,  every 
tranch  of  business  in  the  community;  for  nothing  can  fully  supply  its 
place,  and  the  only  alternative  is  to  drive  off  the  surplus  stock  to  some 
more  favored  region,  or  slaughter  it  on  the  spot;  either  of  which  ex- 
pedients  proves  highly  injurious  to  the  farmer,  inasmuch  as  he  is  forced 
into  the  market  when  it  is  glutted,  and  at  the  lowes^ebb  The  exhaust- 
ing  process  pursued  very  generally  by  farmers  here,  of  selling  off  their 
eurplus  hay  m  seasons  of  plenty,  cannot  be  too  severely  condemned  in 
a  country  like  this,  where  everything  depends  on  the  quantity  of  ma- 
nure. ^o  farmer  should  ever  sell  hay  unless  he  is  near  enough  to  the 
consumer  to  make  up  the  deficiency  by  the  purchase  of  manure.  Plas- 
ter is  considerably  used  as  a  top-dressing  for  grass  fields,  and  on  strong 
moist  soils,  with  good  effects;  quantity  usually  sown,  from  two  to  three 
bushels  per  acre. 

The  quantity  of  hay  cut  per  acre  will  probably  average  something 
less  than  a  ton.  My  experience  does  not  show  that  red  clover  is  inju- 
rious to  horses;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  considered  a  favorite  feed  for  them. 

Dairy  Husbandry.— -Fox  the  past  year  I  find  the  product  of  my  dairy 
to  have  been  125  pounds  of  butter  per  cow,  which  is  probably  not  ftr 
"^m  a  fair  average;  though,  on  account  of  the  severe  drought,  this  esti- 
mate may  be  too  low.  The  cost  of  cheese  is  usually  considered  as  half 
that  of  butter,  though  the  making  of  the  latter  here  is  regarded  as  most 
profitable,  as  butter  is  not  imported  into  the  State  in  so  large  quantities 
as  cheese,  as  it  does  not  bear  handling  and  transporting  so  well  as  the 
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ktter.  Ib  the  treatment  of  milk  for  making  butter  in  the  winter,  we- 
puisue  a  course  somewhat  peculiar,  which  is  as  follows:  After  setting 
the  milk  in  common  tin  pans  for  12  hours^  scald  it,  by  setting  the  pans 
on  iron  vessels  of  boiling  water,  on  a  common  cooking  stove,  and,  alt4|r 
cooling,  skim  the  cream  off.  By  this  mode  of  treatment  the  butter  does 
not  become  bitter,  as  usual  with  winter  butter,  and  is  nearly  as  yellow 
as  summer  butter.  Besides,  by  this  course,  the  process  of  churning  is 
Tery  much  accelerated.  The  process  beiore  mentioned  is  pursued  by 
»ome  in  making  summer  as  well  as  winter  butter.  Our  rule  for  salting 
butter  is,  1  ounce  of  finely  pulverized  rock-salt  to  the  pound  of  butter, 
applied  after  thoroughly  excluding  all  the  butter-milk,  by  washing  in 
cold  water  and  rolling  with  a  common  rollmg-pin;  then  pack  in  a  clean 
barrel,  either  in  lumps  or  solid,  and  completely  cover  with  pickle  as  strong 
as  It  can  be  made;  then  add  a  bag  of  coarse  rock-salt,  and  see  that 
there  is  always  undissolved  salt  in  the  bag.  Butter  made  and  packed 
in  this  way  we  find  to  keep  perfectly  swoet  the  whole  year.  Average 
price  of  butter  here  is  15  cents  per  pound. 

Potatoes  — Till  the  prevalence  of  the  potato  rot,  this  was  a  very  im- 
portant crop  for  this  State,  not  only  as  a  feed  for  cattle  and  hogs,  but  &$ 
an  article  of  export;  and,  next  to  the  hay  crop,  its  failure  may  be  con- 
sidered the  severest  calamity  that  could  befall  the  farmers  of  this  State, 
and  its  cause  and  cure  have  thus  far  baffled  all  the  researches  of  the 
scientific  and  the  practical ;  though  1  think  its  ravages  may  be  somewhat 
abated  by  the  observance  of  certain  rules  in  planting  Select,  if  possible, 
dry  land  in  good  heart,  turn  the  grass  under  the  fall  before,  and  plant  as 
early  in  the  spring  as  the  ground  can  be  worked,  without  manuring;  and 
in  the  selection  of  seed,  reject  all  small,  affected  potatoes,  planting  none 
but  those  of  good  size,  fair,  and  suitable  for  the  table.  It  is  a  prevailing 
opinion — and  one  I  consider  very  erroneous — that  small  potatoes  are 
just  as  good  to  plant  as  large  ones,  and,  if  the  theory  is  true,  better, 
for  they  will  go  over  more  ground.  On  an  experiment  I  tried  three  or 
four  years  ago,  it  was  found  that  where  five  or  six  bushels  of  good,  se- 
lected Carter  potatoes  were  planted  in  the  midst  of  a  field  of  the  same- 
variety  of  potatoes,  unselected,  but  in  other  respects  planted  under  pre- 
cisely the  same  circumstances,  scarcely  one  of  the  product  of  the  former 
was  found  in  the  least  affected  with  the  rot,  while  of  the  product  of  the 
latter  at  least  one-third  was  more  or  less  affected. .  The  Carters  are  gene- 
rally considered  the  most  palatable— at  the  same  [time  they  are  probably 
the  most  subject  to  the  rot  of  any  potato  of  this  region.  The  long  red 
potato  is  considered  the  most  prolific.  Average  potato  crop,  abut  200 
bushels  per  acre. 

The  culture  of  the  carrot,  turnip,  and  beet  has  considerably  increased 
aince  the  prevalence  of  the  potato  rot,  and  they  are  usually  considered 
profitable.     Probable  average  of  carrot  crop,  600  bushels  per  acre. 

The  cultivation  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  adapted  to  this  climate  is  fast  in- 
creasing, and  the  farmers  of  this  region  are  becoming  thoroughly  aroused 
to  the  importance  of  this  subject,  and  manifest  their  interest  by  greater 
care  in  the  selection  and  culture  of  the  choicest  varieties.  We  find  this 
region  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  growing  of  apples,  plums,  and  cher- 
ries—I am  inclined  to  think,  also,  of  the  pear;  though  the  growing  of  the 
latter  has  not  been  sufficiently  extensive  to  warrant  us  in  speaking  so 
positively  as  of  the  other  fruits.    It  is  now  generally  conceded,  that  ap* 
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plef  grown  in  Maine  are  superior  in  flavor  and  in  keeping  nropertiea  to 
apples  grown  in  any  other  State.  The  varieties  regarded  as  best  for  win- 
ter use  are  the  Ralston  Pippin,  the  Newtown  Rppin,  Rhode  Island 
Greening,  and  Baldwin,  though  the  latter  variety  does  not  seem  quite  sa 
well  adapted  to  our  climate  as  the  others,  being  more  liable  to  winter- 
kill. There  is  not  a  question  that  the  raising  of  apples  is  one  of  the 
most  profitable  species  of  farming  which  can  be  pursued  here;  and  the 
only  reason  why  it  has  not  been  more  extensively  carried  on  is  the  dis- 
inclination which  exists  of  doing  business  on  so  long  credit. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

WILLIAM  liJPTON,jR. 
To  the  Commissioner  op  Patents. 


Augusta,  Me.,  Deceft^er28,  1852. 

Sir:  Your  Circular,  addressed  to  me  as  secretary  of  the  Maine  Pomo- 
logical  Society,  was  duly  received.  Approving,  as  I  do  highly,  of  the 
object  and  queries  it  embraces,  it  woula  afford  me  pleasure  could  I  an- 
swer all  the  questions  therein  contained;  but  I  will  at  this  time  take  up 
the  subject  of '«  fruit  culture,"  and  give  some  information  from  facts, 
and  the  practical  experience  I  have  had  in  planting,  pruning,  and  en- 
grafting in  this  State  and  county  (Kennebeck)  for  the  last  twenty- four 
years. 

In  answer  to  the  question — "  Is  the  culture  of  fruit  receiving  increased 
attention  ?" — I  answer  in  the  affirmative,  that  it  is  receiving  very  much,  it 
being  the  most  profitable  crop  the  farmer  can  raise  in  Kennebeck  county. 
One  orchard  in  the  town  of  Monmouth,  owned  by  the  Messrs.  Benson,  of 
Winthrop,  (my  native  town,)  consisting  of  some  fifteen  hundred  grafted 
trees,  three  varieties — Roxbury  Russets,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  and 
Baldwins — the  land  very  rocky,  so  much  so  that  it  can  only  be  improved 
for  pasture  for  sheep,  was  purchased  a  few  years  since  for  about  $1,000, 
which  produced  apples  the  next  year  that  sold  on  the  spot  for  eight 
hundred  dollars;  and  another  year  since  eight  hundred  and  fifty  dollars' 
worth  were  sold,  paying  more  than  75  per  cent,  on  the  cost.  Mr. 
Plaisted,  of  Gardiner,  told  me,  a  few  days  since,  that  he  raised  last  fidl, 
on  a  row  of  about  150  small  trees,  which  1  engrafted  for  him  some  ten 
years  since  with  winter  fruit,  150  barrels  of  nice  apples.  I  might  enu- 
merate many  more  facts  that  have  come  within  my  observation,  but  will 
only  state  that  every  farmer  who  has  a  few  acres  of  grafted  trees  receives 
more  net  income  from  them  than  from  all  his  farm  besides. 

A  farm  in  this  city,  consisting  of  some  60  acres  of  land,  and  good 
buildings,  was  sold  this  year  that  had  about  400  grafted  apple  trees,  most 
of  them  Roxbury  Russets.  The  seller  and  buyer  told  me  they  valued 
the  orchard  more  than  half,  which  was  $3,225.  Several  persons  in  our 
Tillage  raise  apples,  pears,  plums,  and  grapes  enough  for  home  use,  and 
some  sell  enough  to  pay  their  taxes. 

We  raise  very  large  and  nice  plums — such  as  the  Jefferson,  McLaugh- 
lin, Washington,  Imperial  Gage,  Purple  Gage,  Magnum  Bonum,  d&c, 
many  of  which  I  grafted  on  moose  plum  stocks — a  native  and  very  hardy 
]dum  of  this  State,  which  will  bear  full  in  two  years  from  grafting.  Grapea 
thrive  very  well  in  this  climate  j  some  early  sorts  get  fully  ripe. 
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The  comparative  value  of  sweet  apples  for  feeding  hogs  or  cattle  is  con- 
■idered  equal  to  potatoes,  and  they  are  frequently  grafted  for  that  purpose^ 
the  hogs  being  kepi  through  the  summer  in  the  orchard,  to  keep  thcsoa 
light  and  to  eat  the  apples  as  they  fall;  the  rest  being  picked  to  feed  them 
in  (he  winter. 

What  varieties  best  to  keep  for  winter  use  and  for  exportation:  Th« 
best  variety  is  decidedly  fhe  Roxbury  Russet;  it  bears  well;  and,  being 
hard  and  dry,  will  keep  in  a  cold,  dry  cellar  until  October.  Next  best 
Tarieues  are  Rhode  Island  Greening,  (keens  here  till  June,)  Baldwin, 
fcso^us  Spitzenberg,  Nonsuch,  Yellow  Bellefleur,  Talman  Sweet,  ike. 
We  have  not  iound  a  remedy  for  the  "  blight,"  or  what  we  caU  the 
sap  blight,"  in  apple  or  pear  trees. 

The  best  method  of  transplanting  is  to  prepare  the  borders,  or  dig  the 
holes,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  by  digging  at  least  three  times  as  larw 
a  hole  as  the  roots  of  the  tree  to  be  set;  then,  unless  the  soil  is  very  light 
and  sandy,  so  as  to  cause  the  roots  to  extend  downwards  too  much, 
spade  up  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  and  a  half  at  least,  and  the  growth 
will  be  verv  much  promoted  by  this  course.  The  tree  should  be  set 
exacuy  as  deep  as  it  grew  in  the  nursery;  the  roots  will  then  take  a  nat- 
ural  position,  and  not  be  turned  up  at  the  ends,  as  they  will  be  if  the 
holes  are  dug  too  small. 

The  tree  should  be  mulched  with  straw  manure,  sawdust,  old  tan,  or 

something  to  prevent  the  escape  of  moisture  at  midsummer,  which  is 

n^V        ^^^^J"'"?  often;  it  will  keep  the  soil  light. 

Budding  is  not  much  practised,  except  on  small  stocks;  cleft-grafting 

IS  mostly  for  larger  trees  or  in  the  branches,  and  wrapped  with  clay  or 

graltmg  wax,  made  of  rosin,  beeswax,  and  tallow. 

Nearly  all  our  fruit  trees  are  being  grafted,  and  many  are  enlarging 
their  orchards,  it  being  considered  the  most  profitable  crop  raised.  The 
more  we  raise,  the  greater  the  demand,  with  a  better  price.  Other  States 
can  raise  better  fruit  than  we  do,  but  none  can  compete  with  Maine  for 
raising  apples  to  fceep  for  winter  or  for  exportation;  and  it  is  my  opinion 
tnat,  il  this  State  were  a  forest  of  orchards,  as  it  was  formerly  a  ''forest 
01  pmes,  we  could  export  to  Europe  and  other  places,  and  find  a  ready 
marke:  for  all  we  could  produce.  ' 

With  great  respect,  I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

rp^,.     ^  „  D.A.FAIRBANKS. 

10  the  Commissioner  of  Patents. 


CJONESBOROUGH,   WASHINGTON  CoUNTY,  MaiNE, 

November  20,  1852. 
Sir:   In  answer  to  your  Agricultural  Circular  of  August  last,  I  will 
nowproceed  to  make  a  few  statements,  as  approximate  to  what  is  re- 

2n^h.?n  'r!'T'^u  ^^'^  "^^^^^^  ^"^"^«  ^d  °»y  l«<^a^on  in  so  high 
a  northern  latitude  will  permit.  ° 

ho.!r!t'^*T^"""?  ^^^  \^'^  ^7^  °^  ^'^  y^^  ^^«  cultivation  of  wheat  has 
bwn  almost  entirely  neglected;  our  formers  having  become  discouraged 
fi^m  the  sure  and  total  attacks  of  its  natural  enemies-the  rust  and3- 

tln^ruu  .u^^"  ^""^  ^"""^^^  'P"'^^  ^h««'  »n  sn^all  quantities,  and 
generally  with  success.    One  individual  in  this  vicinity  raued  9^  busheit 
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fiom  one  half  bushel  sowing,  of  bright,  well  filled,  excellent  grain;  and 
•Mae  others  were  similarly  succes.sfur.  It  is  highly  probable  that  we  shaU 
toon  be  able  to  raise  wheat  again,  or,  at  least,  the  weather  of  the  past 
summer  would  seem  to  indicate  a  return  of  favorable  seasons»for  grow- 
ing wheat.  I  hope  our  farmers,  another  season,  generally,  will  feel  dis- 
posed to  plant  a  little;  certainly  it  would  lessen  the  expenses  of  our 
citizen  farmers  to  no  inconsiderable  amount  could  they  produce  bread 
enough  for  family  demands. 

Com.—l  shall  leave  for  corn-growers,  and  those  who  live  in  corn- 
growing  lands,  to  describe  their  modes  and  success  of  cultivation.  We 
raise  but  litde  corn,  depending  chielly  on  the  West  for  that  great  and 
important  article  of  consumption  among  us.  Our  seasons  will  not  justify 
the  attempt  to  cultivate  corn,  any  more  than  enough  for  an  occasional 
mess  through  the  green  corn  season,  of  which  we  Yankees  are  proverb- 
lally  fond;  hence  arises  the  saying,  "that  a  Yankee  will  eat  his  length 
m  corn.  Corn  this  fall  is  very  high,  ranging  from  95  cents  to  gl  25 
per  bushel.  ^ 

Oats  will  grow  most  seasons  and  on  most  any  soil,  though  a  sandy 
loam  IS  preferable.  I  deem  a  spring-ploughing  best,  though  others  favor 
the  fall  1  do  not  think  favorably  of  fall  ploughing  for  any  crop.the 
succeeding  year,  especially  of  side- hill  fields,  or  those  lands  located  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  much  exposed  to  the  washings  and  drainings  of 
our  severe  fall  and  spring  rains.  Will  others  give  an  opinion  upon  this 
matter/  for  I  consider  it  one  of  much  interest  to  the  farming  community. 
1  have  raised  my  best  crops  of  oats  from  grass  and  pasture  lands  with  a 
spnng  plougliing  and  early  seeding— say  the  1st  of  May.  Oats  are  in- 
variably worth,  in  fall,  50  cents;  in  spring,  60  to  75  cents  per  bushel. 
I'ersons  desirous  of  making  their  hens  lay  well  should  feed  them  liber- 
2Uly  with  oats.     Try  it. 

Barley  is  raised  to  considerable  extent,  for  fattening  hogs,  feeding 
poultry,  (fee.  Barley  succeeding  potatoes  on  the  same  ground,  will  sel- 
dom fail  of  a  good  crop;  worth  $1  per  bushol. 

Peas  and  Beans.— Raised  on  every  homestead;  nearly  enough  for 
family  use.  They  are  both  easily  raised,  though  June  frosts  are  some- 
times destructive  to  beans.  Beans  are  worth  $2  per  bushel.  Peas 
ground  with  oats  or  barley  make  an  excellent  living  for  hogs;  generallr 
worth  $i  25  to  $1  50  per  bushel.  ^  ^ 

Neat  Cattle.— -The  raising  of  stock  is  becoming  very  generally  attended 
torn  this  vicinity.  Inducements  for  so  doing  were  never  stronger,  as 
beef,  young  and  old,  commands  a  high  price,  and  our  farmers  arc  not 
troubled  to  drive  to  market  themselves;  the  butchers  going  20  miles  dis- 
tant from  their  slaughter-houses  to  the  fanners'  fields  and  pastures,  pur- 
chasing and  driving  at  their  own  expense.  The  supply  the  present 
season  fails  to  meet  the  demand,  and,  as  present  appearances  indicate, 
may  continue  so  for  years  to  come.  It  is  also  proved  to  be  a  profitable 
business,  as  compared  with  other  agricultural  pursuits,  from  the  fact 
that  he  who  raises  beef  for  the  market,  as  well  as  stock  for  the  farm,  is 
aure  to  have  a  good  farm,  as  he  consumes  his  hay  at  home,  thereby  pro- 
ducing manure;  wherein  lies  the  real  secret  of  agricultural  succesi. 
"The  cost  of  raising  till  three  years  old,"  according  to  the  principle  of 
our  "  Down  East "  reckoning,  "  is  all  the  animal  will  fetch  at  that  ag« 
in  th«  market;"  but,  in  my  estimation,  is  not  the  correct  mode  of  count- 
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mg  cost,  for  there  is  an  actual  profit  over  and  beyond  the  cash  value  of 
the  animal  which  most  farmers  but  little  appreciate,  because  of  its  seem- 
ing indirect  aid.  The  worth  of  three- years  old  heifers  is  $20  to  $25, 
and  steers  $22  to  $28  per  head. 

As  to  the  different  modes  of  feeding  cattle,  I  have  never  experimented 
enough  to  give  a  satisfactory  opinion ,  <<  How  do  you  break  steers  to  the 
-  yoker"  Yoke  them  when  calves,  ceitainly;  when  a  year  old  handle 
them  often,  and  in  a  spirit  of  kindness;  leani  them  to  draw  light  loads^ 
if  no  more  than  a  common  draught  chain  with  a  billet  of  wood  attached. 
If  permitted  to  run  till  two  or  three  years  old,  yoke  them,  give  them  a 
free,  smooth  yard  or  field,  and  let  them  be,  to  act  their  own  pleasure  for 
two  or  three  hours  at  a  time,  only  with  a  watchful  eye  upon  them;  in 
this  manner  they  will  soon  become  accustomed  to  the  various  duties  of 
the  yoke,  and,  what  is  more  desirable,  easily  managed.  Here  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  to  see  a  yoke  of  yearlings  drawing  a  light  cart  or  sled; 
but  I  deem  it  a  lack  of  sagacity  in  the  owner.     So  for  as  my  observation 

f|es,  it  tends  to  stint  the  growth,  and  make  small,  unsalable  catde. 
indness  should  ever  be  used  to  cattle;  and  I  know  of  no  better  mode 
to  judge  of  a  man's  manner  with  his  cattle  than  to  see  him  enter  the 
yard  where  they  are:  if  rough,  they  will  move  about,  and  even  run 
to  escape  his  touch;  if  kind,  they  fear  not  his  approach,  but  rather 
solicit  his  presence.  Price  of  good  dairy  cows  in  fell,  $20  to  $25;  in 
spring,  $30  to  $35;  of  working  oxen,  $65  to  $125. 

Grasses.— Qiuantity  of  English  hay  per  acre,  on  an  average,  about  1|- 
ton,  Tlie  best  fertilizer  for  highlands  is  stable  manure.  The  grass- 
seeds  preferred  in  laying  down  lands  are  red- top,  Timothy,  and  on  porous 
soils  a  quantity  of  clover  is  admissible.  One  peck  red-top,  4  quarts 
Timothy,  and  4  pounds  clover,  per  acre,  is  a  fair  quantity  for  seeding.  I 
think  a  mixture  of  seed  preferable  to  all  of  either  kind  on  the  same  or 
any  soil.  The  cost  of  growing  is  near  $5.  (In  your  Report  of  1850, 
you  make  me  say  $3,  which  is  too  cheap.) 

Hat/  this  season,  owing  to  a  failure  in  the  crop,  is  very  high;  averaging 
$15  in  barns.  Those  who  have  hay  to  sell  are  disposing  of  it  at  large 
profits  over  the  cost  of  raising.  What  is  very  remarkable  is  that  beef 
should  be  so  high  when  the  demand  for  hay  keeps  pace  with  and  in  ad- 
vance of  the  supply. 

Dairying. — Average  produce  of  butter  per  cow  per  annum,  about  150 
pounds.  Cheese,  none  of  consequence  made;  butter  making  being 
much  the  most  profitable.  The  cost  of  making  butter  is  not  less  than 
14  cents  per  pound.  Butter  this  season  has  not  been  lower  than  1ft 
cents,  while  for  the  last  and  present  month  20  and  25  cents  are  paid,  and 
glad  to  get  it  at  that.  Many  individuals  hereabouts  keep  cows  and 
manufacture  butter  on  purpose  for  the  market,  carrying  it  on  their  team 
wagons  in  quantities  varying  from  50  pounds  to  J  ton;  and  they  say, 
"We  make  it  profitable."  Cellars  are  most  used  for  setting  milk  in. 
though  some  have  their  milk- houses  erected  on  purpose  for  their  milk  and 
butter  business. 

Tre<Ume7it  of  Milk  and  Cream.— About  the  following  is  practised  among 
onr  dairy  women,  so  far  as  my  observation  and  inquiry  permit  of  speak- 
ing: The  milk  is  strained  into  thoroughly  cleansed  pans,  set  in  the 
milk  room  so  long  as  cream  will  rise  to  the  surface,  which  varies  in 
different  cows  from  three  to  seven  days;  it  is  then  skimmed  off,  and  put  * 
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in  atoDe  or  earthen  pots — stone  much  the  best— and  then  churned  in 
qaantities  to  suit  convenience.  The  old  dash  churn  is  mostly  used. 
Time  was  when  patent  churns  of  complex  models  and  forms  were  much 
in  vogue;  but  the  cost  of  keeping  clean,  and  the  poor  butter  often  made, 
caused  an  almost  general  return  to  the  old  churn  with  its  perpendicular 
dash,  which  is  now  conceded,  .everything  considered,  tc  be  decidedly 
the  best.  After  churning  is  through,  the  butter  is  gathered,  taken  from 
chum,  put  into  a  tub  selected  for  the  purpose,  and  covered  with  pure 
cold  water,  well  beaten  and  washed  out,  and  then  in  tubs  again,  worked 
over  and  beaten  by  the  hands  until  the  butter  milk  is  all  removed;  then 
salt  added  *'  to  suit  the  taste."  After  which,  for  winter  use,  pack  solid 
into  kegs,  or,  if  soon  to  be  offered  in  the'market,  '*  lumps  "  are  prefera« 
ble,  as  customers  are  more  readily  suited  as  to  the  choice  of  quality  and 
quantity. 

Potatoes  suffered  very  materially  from  the  rot  the  present  year.  Not- 
withstanding this  serious  impediment  to  potato  growing,  our  farmere 
manifest  a  very  great  unwillingness  to  abandon  so  desirable  and  profit- 
able a  crop.  All  attempts  to  avoid  the  disease,  and  all  the  expended 
skill,  theoretically  and  practically,  have  alike  proved  failures. 

Farmers  do  notjfeel  safe  to  plant  extensively  since  the  potato  failed ;  but 
we  find  there  is  a  way,  though  the  rot  come,  whereby  a  fair  crop  may  be 
secured.  My  mode  for  the  last  five  years  for  raising  potatoes  has  been 
much  more  successful  than  that  of  most  others  of  my  aquaintance.  I  use 
new  land,  ploughing  the  first  week  in  May,  and  planting  as  early  in  the 
month  as  possible.  I  plant  in  hills,  making  furrows  with  the  plough 
crosswise  the  piece  ploughed,  about  three  feet  asunder,  and  six  to  eight 
inches  deep;  then  drop  the  manure  new  from  the  stable  or  sheep-house, 
(the  latter  is  preferred,)  in  hills  thirty  inches  apart,  and  cut  my  potatoes, 
(not  the  small  ones,  nor  do  I  plant  them  if  I  can  get  large  ones,)  putting 
three  pie'ces  in  each  hill,  and  covering  as  soon  as  dropped  three  to  four 
inches  deep.  I  seldom  have  a  hill  to  fail  of  coming,  and  they  are  up 
and  ready  for  the  hoe  the  first  time  the  last  of  June;  then  again,  about 
th^  20th  of  July  they  need  rehoeing,  which  in  my  opinion  saves  them 
iii  no  small  degree  from  the  rot,  while  it  pays  well  otherwise,  as  the  pota- 
toes will  be  larger,  with  few,  if  any,  small  ones  in  the  hill.  The  last  of 
August,  or  the  first  of  September,  look  out  for  the  blight  on  the  leaves, 
if  it  come  at  all,  when  I  dig  and  put  them  in  the  cellar,  before  I  allow 
the  main  stalk  to  become  much  affected  by  its  ravages.  Many  think  it 
best  to  let  their  potatoes  he  in  the  ground  till  they  **  get  done  rotting;" 
but  I  differ  with  them,  as  I  did  so  the  first  two  seasons  of  the  rot,  and 
lost  nearly  all  my  potatoes,  the  same  as  they  generally  do  now.  I  have 
put  my  potatoes  in  the  cellar  the  first  and  second  weeks  of  September, 
and  planted  some  of  the  same  the  following  May,  and  had  them  for  use 
during  the  summer  months,  as  good,  as  sweet,  and  as  sound  as  of  olden 
time.  I  prefer  light,  loamy,  or  gravelly  soil  for  potatoes.  Ten  bushels 
of  cut  seed  is  sufficient  for  an  acre;  and  a  crop  of  200  to  300  bushels  a 
fair  yield.  I  think  thirty  cents  the  average  cost  of  producing  potatoes; 
while  in  the  fall  they  sell  for  50,  and  in  the  spring  75  cents  per  bushel. 

Sheep  and  Wool. — I  consider  raising  sheep  profitable  to  the  farmer, 

aside  from  the  benefit  derived  from  wool.     The  profit  attached  to  the 

,  production  of  wool  alone  is  of  little  importance,  aside  from  the  actual 

wants  of  the  family.    We  have  no  wool  depots,  nor  manufacturing 
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♦jttWishmente,  m  any  of  the  eastern  counties  of  this  State:  and  e». 
changing  wool  for  cloth  with  the  traders  and  wool  peddlers  is  attended 
with  so  great  inconvenience  and  loss  that  our  people,  though  formeriv 
much  accustomed  to  do  so,  have  now  generally  abandoned  the  pmctice; 
wool  IS  generally  worth  20  to  30  cents  per  pound.     Our  butchers,  the 

the  meat  has  been  worth  6  to  l(,  cents  p-r  pound.     On  an  average,  it 
requires  one  ton  of  hay  to  seven  sheep  for  winter  fodder.     Seven  sheip, 
«axony  and  Merino  blooded,  will  shear  25  pounds  wool,  worth  §6  25 
/   7  r.i'-i^^'  at  conrimon  increase,  six  lambs,  worth  $10  50,  makinff! 
in  all,  $16  /d;  while  the  only  actual  outlay  and  expense  of  prWction 

L*i  n  n  «i  9  "If  ^ ''  l^!  J-^'""  ^^•'^'  '^"  °^  ^^y^  ^h^^h'  i"  «^<^i"^T  years 
18  «10  to  $12,  though  this  year  it  is  much  more.    The  wolves  have  been 

Tery  destructive  to  sheep  during  the  past  season,  killing  probably  25 
per  cent,  of  the  flocks  in  this  vicinity.  5  f        "'y  «» 

miw,?  "^f  '"/  rapidly  coming  into  favor  with  our  agricultural  com- 
^11'  h  t     r  °^^/'^  orchards,  th6  present  year,  produced  from  100  to 

f«;  nn^in  A  ^PP^^'-  ^''";i  ^'^  P^^"^^"^  "«^  orchards,  while  others 
w^nursin^  and  graftmg,  and  bringing  to  productiveness,  those  hereto, 
lore  worthless.    An  acre  of  thrifty,  productive  apple  trees  will  give  yearlv 

^.K[^"'''""'u^P'''^'  '\^"  '^' «anieground, under anyotheTprocess oY 
cultivation  possibly  can.  Apples  aie  worth,  on  an  average,  60 ^nts  per 
bushel  Damsons  and  Egg  and  Sweet-water  plums  are  also  coming  in 
for  a  share  of  attention.  ° 

Having  dwelt  briefly  upon  most  of  the  queries  propounded  in  your 
™  MUh"/^^  n''^^^  ^^  ^^^P'f^  ^  ^"^  ««*^  *"d  ^»^»»at«'  and  which,  if 
fn.Prl^tfn.;  r  T"""^^  ^',T'^  ^^P""^  "«  one  correspondent,  unless  more 
interesting  than  I,  is  entitled  to,  I  will  now  close,     h  is  indeed  interest- 

JwSn  »i?"f  ^^  ^?  ^u^  S"^  communications  contained  in  your  Reports 
^rT„i  ?h  ""'"  ?^  '^?  ^^"'^^  ^"^  ^^«^*>  showing  how  differently  they 
pursue  the  agncultural  vocation,  and  what  different  results  are  obLneZ 
1  ne  good  of  the  agricultural  work  emanating  from  your  Office,  I  trust 
M  too  sensibly  felt  by  the  farmers  of  the  American  Union,  and  too  S 
rally  appreciated  by  all  dasses  of  the  community,  ever  to  be  Tglfctod 

Z  well  a^  to  th  J  '";  ^^'.^'^^T'  '^^  ^^"^"'^"^  ^"^  ^^  ^^''  r«««"r«e». 
as  well  as  to  the  enterpnse  and  perseverance  of  its  agricultural  peoole  is 

our  country  chiefly  indebted  for  its  present  conspicuous  andKrab le 
posiuon  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  I^t  our  people  go  on  from 
acquisition  to  acquisition  until  they  shall  have  searched  well  the  hidden 
^ures  of  agricultural  knowledge,  and  possessed  themselves  of  all  tha^ 
2r  ;  r^th  ^"'f  •  '^'"'y  "'J^  thoroughly-tested  practice  can  im^it,  to 

S^th«  1  1 L'"*"''^'!;'!;'"^  '"'J^*"  '^'^  production  of  the  soil,  a^ild 
to  the  well-being  and  dignity  of  man. 

With  high  respect, 

GDO.  W.  DRISKO. 


Bloomfield,  Somerset  County,  Maine, 
o       ^       ^.  December  27,  18&2: 

b.,W,Jh"'  Circular  of  last  August  was  duly  received;  but  pren  of 
business  has  prevented  my  noucing  its  contents  tiU  now.    InVaTwef  * 
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10  that  paper  I  would  say  that  guano  has  not  been  used  in  this  vicinitr, 
except  as  a  curio«ty.  It  has  been  used  on  com  land  once  with  good 
Jttccessj  but  living  so  far  inland,  the  experiment  has  not  been  pursued. 
The  Ume  of  seeding,  about,  as  I  statecl  last  year,  to  wit,  as  early  a» 
to«  season  will  permit  to  the  10th  of  May,  or  delay  till  late  in  May. 
The  intention  of  this  is,  to  be  wo  early  for  the  weevil,  in  the  first  case,. 

1   ^      u  "*  ^^  ^^^  ^^®*     ^"'y  sowing  is  sometimes  injured  by 
early  drought,  and  late  sowing  is  exposed  to  the  rust  and  blight.    The 
quantity  of  seed  not  changed;  about  two  bushels  to  the  acre;  though 
nmch  doubt  exists  whether  this  may  not  be  too  much,  if  the  seed  be 
go^.    The  average  product  per  acre  for  this  year,  I  think,  may  be  set 
at  from  twelve  to  ttpenty  bushels,  where  the  weevil  did  not  attack  it,  and 
meaning  always  on  good  fair  cultivation.    Harvested  from  the  20th  of 
August  to  the  20th  of  September;  land  ploughed  once  or  twice  from  four 
to  six  inches  deep;  and  I  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  that  the  crop* 
are  apparently  on  the  increase,  attended  with  a  more  healthy  and  natund 
anpearance.     No  remedy  worth  much   has  ever  been   found   for  the 
Hessian  fly  or  weevil;  seed  mixed  with  lime  or  wood-ashes,  and  land* 
treated  with  lime  or  other  alkalies,  may  be  somewhat  better;  but  the  sun 
has  shone  on  the  just  no  more  than  the  unjust,  in  this  respect.     As  to 
rotation  of  crops  we  have  no  regular  system;  some  plough  mowing,  or 
Msturage,  and  sow  wheat  the  first  year;  others  plough  sward  land  in  the 
fell  and  sow  m  the  spring  with  oats  and  peas,  or  barley,  and  then  dress 
it  for  a  succession  of  corn  and  wheat.     Wheat  grows  well  on  pasture- 
lands,  broken  in  summer  or  early  fall,  and  run  over  with  a  cultivator  or 
harrow,  and  sowed  in  the  early  spring;  market  at  home  ever  since  the 
lumber  business  has  been  prosecuted  to  any  extent,  and  large  quantities 
of  flour   transported  from  the   West;  wheat  worth    per  bushel   from 
M.  9rf.  to  9s.     Land§  to  be  "seeded  down"   are  sown  with   from 
ten  to   twenty  iwunds  of  clover,  mixe  1   with  about   from  eight   le 
twelve  quarts  of  Timothy  or  herdsgrass,  sometimes  mixed  with  and 
sown  with  the  wheat,  and  sometimes  sown  on  afterwards  and  "  bushed'*" 
in.    Thus  much  for  spring  sowing.     Winter  wheat,  much  in  favor  now,. 
«  sown  as  early  as  may  be,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  and  early 
fittl,  m  every  vanety  of  fashion;  some,  even,  sown  very  late,  so  that  it 
will  not  sprout  till  spring.    It  is  believed  that  good  seed  sown  on  brokea 
sward-land,  or  other  land  not  long  up,  ploughed  from  any  time  in  June 
to  the  twentieth  of  August— and  well  put  in,  none  the  worse  if  dressed 
before  or  after  ploughing— will  be  most  likely  to  insure  a  good  crop, 
yielding  about  the  same  as  spring  wheat.     For  the  last  season  the  crone 
have,  to  some  extent,  fiuled,  owing,  I  think,  more  to  very  dry  weather  la 
the  toll,  and  drier  in  the  spring,  than  to  winter-killing.    One  piece  i 
■aw,  half  of  which  was  quite  dry  land  and  half  a  little  more  moist,  aU 
■own  at  once,  of  the  same  kind  of  seed ;  the  moist  part  produced  none,  but 
the  other  was  good.    The  reason  I  assign  is  this:  The  moist  ground 
brought  the  grain  forth  and  the  drought  killed  it;  but  the  dry  part  was 
too  dry  to  vegetate  till  the  rain  came,  and  it  lived  well.    Many  sucb 
things  pass  unnoticed,  and  are  taxed  to  the  incapacity  of  the  country  to 
woduce  winter  grain.    Ground  well  ploughed  and  smoothed  is  success* 
fully  sown  to  wheat,  and  the  wheat  covered  with  a  small  plough  with 
one  horse,  or  a  ttood  cultivator.    If  it  be  sown  to  grass  the  seed  maT 
ka  p«t  on  and  "bushed"  in,  as  it  should  not  be  as  deep  as  wheat,  to 
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•aeceed  well ;  and  wheat  is  much  better  defended  &om  froet  to  be  4owm 
three  or  four  or  more  inches,  and  also  from  drought. 

Of  guano,  as  dressing  for  com,  I  have  never  l^own  it  used  but  once, 
and  then  only  a  teaspoonful  to  a  hill,  I  think,  and  it  was  said  to  add 
greatly  to  the  crop.  The  production  of  well  dressed  and  well  attended 
land  is  not  oAen  under  forty  bushels,  and  so  on  te  one  hundred  and 
over.  One  case  ia  Oxford  county  rose  to  one  hundred  and  forty,  and 
another  to  one  huvidred  and  twenty-five.  In  Fome  cases  rich  spots  of 
pasture  are  ploughed,  without  manure,  and  planted  a  little  farther  apart 
than  usual,  and,  with  plaster  or  gjrpsum,  produce  a  cheap,  good  crop. 
Corn  is  variously  stated  as  to  expense  of  culture;  some  would  say 
one  dollar;  but,  with  the  proper  allowance  for  betterment  of  soil,  I  think 
.not  over  half  that  sum.  Ground  corn  is  undoubtedly  better  than  raw, 
by  the  trouble  and  loss,  and  more,  and  if  cooked,  better  still.  As  to  the 
manure  from  a  given  quantity,  it  would  be  guess-work,  for  all  farmers 
add  something.  Ordinarily  ten  bushels  of  corn  would  yield  half  a  cord 
mixed.  The  ground  is  prepared  by  being  ploughed  one  season  before- 
hand, and  cropped  with  oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  or  potatoes,  with  more 
or  less  dressing;  then  ploughed  in  the  fall,  and  sometimes  a  coat  of  ma- 
nure ploughed  in  again;  ploughed  in  the  spring;  sometimes  with  anodier 
coat  ploughed  in;  then  a  shovelful  put  into  the  hills,  about  from  three 
to  three  and  a  half  by  two  to  two  and  a  half  feet  apart.  But  much 
doubt  exists  whether  we  have  not  crowded  our  hills  at  the  expense  of 
the  crop.  On  strong  land  perhaps  the  old  method  of  four  feet  by  three 
and  a  naif,  with  four  or  five  kernels,  is  not  better  than  less  distance, 
with  two  to  lour  kernels,  yielding  more  ears  to  the  stalk,  and  larger. 
Some  are  beginning  to  plough  sward-land  soon  after  haying,  and,  widi 
a  good  dressmg,  to  turn  in;  then  plant  next  season  with  good  success. 
Corn-stalks  are  sometimes  cut  when  the  corn  is  well  turned,  and  saved 
in  any  manner  which  suits,  in  stacks  or  in  the  barn.  Others,  and  a 
majority,  cut  up  the  whole  and  dry  it  in  stacks.  Not  much  difference 
in  stalks.     Found  to  be  good  fodder. 

Oats  have  been  declining  several  years,  and  the  last  season  not  much 
over  half  the  usual  quantity  was  raised.  Found  exhausting,  as  it  is  said; 
but  I  am  doubtful  if  seed  thrashed  with  a  flail,  and  never  having  seen  a 
machine,  by  itself  or  ancestry,  would  not  give  a  good,  oIdfashi(Hied 
yield,  worth  thirty-seven  and  a  half  cents  per  bushel.  Seed  two  to  fire 
bushels. 

• 

Barley  is  not  exhausting  so  much,  but  is  not  a  very  certain  crop;  well 
sown,  in  proper  season,  pays  well,  and  is  a  good  grain,  worth  about 
•eventy  five  cents  per  bushel.  None  raised  for  distilling  in  Maine. 
Sown  most  any  time  from  the  middle,  or  even  1st  of  June,  to  some 
time  in  July.  Crops  from  fifteen  to  thirty-five  bushels.  Seed  two 
bushels  to  an  acre.     Good  for  hogs. 

Rye  is  generally  sown  in   the  fall  on  ploughed  or  "burnt  land." 

Yields  from  twelve  to  thirty  bushels  to  one  bushel,  or  one  and  a  quarter 

'•n  one  acre.     Worth  from  eighty  three  cents  to  one  dollar,  and  is  used 

in  "Yankee  brown  loaves,"  and  given  to  hogs.    It  is  a  good  crop  on 

•proper  land;  generally  sown  on  poor  land. 

Peas  are  raised  to  some  extent  as  a  renovating  crop,  recently,  and  are 
a  good  seeding  crop.  Though  spots  will  vine  too  heavily  they  an  a 
jood  crop;  well  sown  on  smooth  land^  yielding  from  ten  to  ^rty  boilids 
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ti>  (h«  acre.  Seed  with  one  bushel  or  more.  A  good  crop  for  hogs,  and 
are  in  demand  from  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar  and  fifty.  Used  to  grew 
•erenty  bushels  to  the  acre,  virgin  soil. 

Beans  are  a  profitable  crop,  raised  without  much  expense,  but  rather 
exhausting;  generally  planted  with  corn  more  than  alone;  were  formerly 
thought  to  grow  well  enough  anywhere,  but  are  found  to  crave  good 
mellow,  or  at  least  rich  land.  Seed  near  half  bushel  to  the  acre.  Yield, 
-clear  of  com,  30  to  40  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  are  in  demand  at  fipom 
^1  50  to  $2  25  per  bushel;  are  much  used  on  shipboard,  and  found 
better  than  split  peas. 

Grasses  sown  as  above  stated,  with  wheat,  barley,  peas,  <fec.,  10  to 
20  pounds  of  clover,  and  8  to  12  and  16  quarts  of  herdsgrass  to  the  acre, 
and  yields  well,  tilled  and  manured,  from  2  to  3  tons  of  hay.  Much  de- 
pends on  making  such  grass.  Some  cut  and  wilt  it  and  then  cock  it 
«P  in  small  bunches,  and,  regardless  of  weather,  overhaul  it  often  to 
give  it  the  air  till  nearly  fit  to  cart.  Others  dry  it  in  the  swarth  till  fit  to 
rake,  like  lighter  grass,  and  when  dry  cart  it.  Fields,  or  mowing,  are 
distinguished  from  meadows  here;  the  former  mean  upland  and  the  lat- 
ter low  meadow,  or  fresh  meadows,  in  contradistinction  to  salt-marsh 
uplands;  are  manured  as  stated  above;  fi^sh  meadows  are  sometimes 
flowed,  and  sometimes  enriched  by  carting  on  rough  manure,  and,  if  ne- 
cessary, harrowed  over  and  sown  with  suitable  grass,  as  Timothy,  fowl 
meadow,  red-top,  <fcc.,  &,c.  Manure  is  not  aflforded  on  pastures  unless 
ploughed,  except  occasionally  a  coat  of  gypsum.  Cost  of  raising  hay, 
nom  $2  60  to  $3  per  ton ;  as  sold  standing  in  market,  from  $6  to  $10; 
and  so  on  in  dry  seasons  to  $16.  Red  clover  is  not  materially  injurious 
to  horses,  provided  they  have  it  all  sweet,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  gaseous, 
and  horses  should  not  be  driven  on  it  but  with  great  care.  The  same 
occurs  with  it  as  a  "  cut  feed  to  some  extent."  The  great  danger  lies  in 
the  leaves  of  early  summer.  They  die  as  the  clover  shades  them,  and 
become  dust,  which  the  horse  inhales,  sadly  to  his  cost  and  value. 

NetU  Cattle. — Actual  cost  of  rearing  may  be  estimated  variously,  as 
they  vary  too  greatly  in  size  and  value.  As  a  general  working  price,  it 
may  be  put  at  $12  at  3  years  old,  though  to  hire  the  work  done  would  pc^ 
hwis  cost  double  that.  Heifers  generally  become  cows  at  from  2  to  3  years 
old;  are  worth  from  $15  to  $20.  Oxen,  some  of  which  girth  6J  to  T 
feet,  sell  from  $60  to  $75  per  pair — though  some  not  improved  in  • 
breed  will  not  sell  over  $30  per  pair.  Cows  in  the  fall  (gooa  seasons) 
are  worth  from  $12  to  $20;  and  in  the  spring,  from  $16  to  $30;  and  so 
on  for  superior  to  $60,  $75 — even  $100.  Cforn-meal  is  given  to  cattle 
for  fattenmg  at  $1  per  bushel,  but  not  much,  and  this  when  beef  thus 
fed  is  worth  $4  per  cwt.  Various  breeds  of  cattle  are  kept — ^the  Dur- 
ham, Devon,  Hereford,  Ayrshire,  Galway,  (kc. — but  no  one  keeps  them 
separate;  steers  are  trained  variously.  Some  have  sons  who  yoke 
Aem  when  young  and  break  them;  some  put  them  into  the  team  and 
they  become  docile;  others  yoke  them  (especially  older  persons)  and  let 
them  run  for  days;  then  put  them  in  the  team. 

Horses  are  grown  to  profit,  as  the  price  is  very  high.    Horses  could 

be  kept  firom  $7  to  $16  per  year,  for  the  first  3  years;  and  I  have  hirsd 

them  kept  for  $5  a  few  years  ago.    Horses,  or  odts,  at  three  years  and 

•  upwards,  sell,  according  to  quality,  from  $40  to  $160,  and  so  on  to  $900. 

•Brood  mares  and  colts  are  considered  best  oflf  when  least  attended,  only 
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to  tee  them  well  fed  and  housed,  but  allowed  to  ran  looee,  as  conT*> 
Blent.  Young  horees  are  trained  as  easily  by  bitting  first,  then  pat  into 
shafts,  with  nothing  but  wheels,  and  using  as  little  coercive  power  a» 
possible;  very  soon  the  poor  fellow  understands  all  that  is  required. 

Mules  are  not  reared  in  this  vicinity.    So  many  oxen  are  kept  for  lum- 
bering they  are  crowded  out. 

Sheep. t-Woo\  growing,  with  the  increase  of  the  flock,  is  as  good 
stock  as  any  for  profit.  Twenty-five  cents  is  the  minimum  price  for 
wool,  but  sheep  had  better  be  kept  when  it  occasionally  runs  below  that. 
Wool  is  generally  from  28  to  45  cents.  A  ton  of  hay  will  winter  fiom 
4  to  6  sheep,  unless  the  winter  is  long,  as  they  eat  hay  far  less  time  than 
Other  stock.  Some  say  six  sheep  equal  a  cow,  at  2  tons  or  over—to^ 
high.  Sheep  are  large  or  small,  according  as  they  are  kept,  and  the  wool 
decides  the  profit.  The  large  coarse-woolled  sheep  are  hardier  than  the 
small  fine  woolled.  Much  may  be  said  on  sheep  raising,  but  it  is  unneces- 
sary. Sheep  should  be  kept  well  in  winter,  and  in  good  pasturage  in 
summer.  Then  separate  the  lambs  from  the  ewes  in  September,  or 
sooner;  keep  the  lambs  from  yeaning  the  first  year;  and  good  flocks  may 
be  kept  without "  running  out."  Merino  wool  may  cost  two  cents  more 
on  the  pound  than  coarse— not  more— for  the  Merino  gives  a  little  heavier 
fleece  for  his  bigness.  Sheep,  well  kept,  wil  save  over  three-fourths  of 
their  young,  without  twins;  but  great  carelessness  is  often  observed  at  a 
higU cost— should  have  sods  where  they  can  get  them  in  loni?  snowy 
winters.  '  o  / 

Hogs.— The  best  breed  is  hardly  found.  A  great  exertion  has  been 
made  to  obtain  the  best  breeds,  but  in  crossing  little  attention  is  paid, 
and  the  best  breed  is  unknown.  A  cross,  however,  somewhat  prevalent^ 
IS  as  good  as  to  be  expected.  Much  is  lost  by  breeding  "  in  and  in."  As 
to  the  cheapest  method  of  making  pork  various  opinions  exist.  Between 
keeping  a  pig  over  winter  and  killing  a  hog,  or  fattening  a  pig  andkilUng 
a  shoat,  I  think  a  pig  will  eat  (from  the  first  of  June  to  killing  time)  a 
much  as  will  fatten  a  hog.  Then,  if  400  pounds  of  pork  against  200  or 
ddO  pounds  will  pay  for  wintering  a  shoat,  that  is  as  well,  or  better— the 
pork  IS  better.  A  bushel  of  corn  will  make  pork  enough  to  bring  it  to  8 
cents  the  pound.  Pork  is  salted  by  judgment  and  not  by  rule;  cut  in 
strips,  well  packed,  covered  with  salt  thoroughly,  and  so  on,  put  in  a 
httle  saltpetre.  Bacon  is  better  cured  South  and  West  than  here,  though 
we  have  good . 

Cotton  is  not  raised,  but  worn  abundantly. 

•  j^^*.'  ^^^^—^^>  s&me— tobacco,  same— though  formerly  it  was  con- 
siderable; is  used  enormously. 

Hemp— not  raised— has  been  tried,  but  not  liked. 

-floo^*.- Crops  increasing  fast,  and  found  profitable  in  our  cold  climato 
to  feed  out  with  hay  and  other  fodder  for  stock  of  all  kinds.  Carrots  aie 
best  hked  for  horses;  worth  $2  50  and  over  per  bushel— sold  by  the  ton. 
Kutabaga  and  mangel-wurzel  found  good  for  pork  raising,  given  with 
barley  meal  Land  prepared  as  for  corn— the  poorer  will  do;  manure  ia 
drUls,  or  holes,  for  hills.  Seeding  done  by  hand,  or,  &r  bettor,  by  a 
seed-sower;  product  not  known— about  from  600  to  1,000  bushels  to  tba 
9cn» 
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Mo/oM.— The  yield  per  acre,  twenty  years  ago,  was  fiom  200  to  900 
bnaheis,  but  more  recenUy  the  blight  has  made  such  havoc  that  &niMn 
have  been  glad  to  ^et  enough  which  would  keep  through  the  wintw 
for  home  consumpUon  and  for  seeding.  Not  much  improvement  wag 
realized  Ull  this  year;  yield  this  year,  firom  100  to  200  bushels  of 
firstrate  potatoes;  cost  of  raising,  about  from  16  to  20  cents.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  trouble  is  over,  and  wheat  and  potatoes  are  destined  to 
take  rank  again  among  the  profitable  crops  of  Maine.  The  best  kinds 
for  a  crooare  the  white,  pink-eye,  and  the  peach-blow;  and  these  are  all 
good  table  varieties.  The  blue  and  the  white  Christie,  the  Butman,  the 
lady  s  finger,  and  the  Carnev,  are  good  table  varieties,  but  need  much 
ncher  ground.  As  yet,  perhaps,  potatoes  should  not  be  manured  much, 
as  they  are  more  likely  to  rot  on  manured  land.  The  best  way  is  to 
Bjant  on  good  healthy  soil ,  about  3i  feet  by  2i  or  3 feet  apart;  I  prefer  3. 
Hoe  once  or  twice,  but  all  before  the  tubers  form. 

fhiUs.—^uch  more  attention  paid  than  formerly;  grafting  is  Terr 
common,  and  many  varieties  are  sent  to  market,  and  a  iair  business  wiU 
be  done  as  soon  as  we  have  a  railroad. 

Apples  are  a  profitable  crop  when  there  is  a  market;  but  apples  and 
most  of  the  fruits  are  raised  by  every  one,  and  the  market  is  too  full 
The  value  of  apples  for  stock  feeding  is  not  known  here,  and  thousands 
of  bushels  of  apples  have  been  nearly  wasted  this  year,  which  the 
formers  could  not  be  persuaded  to  pick  and  store  for  cattle  and  hogs, 
although  fodder  is  very  scarce  on  account  of  drought.  It  is  believed 
that  good  fair  apples  are  worth  about  a«  much  as  potatoes;  mixed,  the 
proportion  of  one  part  apples  to  two  of  potatoes,  quite  as  good  as  all  po- 
Utoes.  Hogs  have  fattened  on  raw  apples  this  year.  The  blight  on 
apple-trees  is  seldom  seen.  Pears  and  peaches  are  not  cultivated  to 
much  extent.  Gypsum  thrown  on  or  about  fiiiii-trees  is  very  good,  to 
keep  them  lively  and  prevent  casting  fruit.  GrafUng,  budding,  dtc.,  I 
am  not  personally  conversant  with. 

3fan«^w.— Manures  should  be  piled  under  cover,  and  covered  with 
eanh  or  leeched  ashes.  Much  is  done  with  swamp-mud,  and  many 
other  materials,  but  none  of  them  succeed  to  the  best  profit  without 
some  process  of  fermentation,  as  Bommer's  plan,  or  some  other.  Lime 
and  plaster  have  done  well,  but  farmers  in  general  lack  faith,  because  it 
does  not  show  its  eflfects  immediately.  The  geological  features  of  Maine, 
naore  especially  the  northern  part,  present  a  great  variety  of  soil,  dis- 
tinctly marked.  Appearances  go  far  in  justification  of  the  belief  that  the 
whole  country  has  been  flooded  by  some  revolutions  of  namre,  and  that 
the  waters  of  the  western  lakes  have  been  precipitated  over  the  whole 
face  of  Northern  Maine,  from  the  Highlands  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
and  all  along  the  seaboard.  Consequently,  we  have  very  httle  vegetable 
mould ;  and  while  Canada  West  and  territory  beyond  the  lakes  have 
from  one  to  three  feet  of  vegetable  mould,  we  have  not  more  than  doubla 
that  of  inches.  Tfius,  we  have  sand-hills  and  clay-fields,  and  seldom 
one  without  die  other.  This  is  beginning  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
farmer,  and  several  highly  remunerating  experiments  have  been  made  of 
mixing  soils.  Clay  to  sand,  and  sand  to  clay,  will,  eventually,  do  much 
to  supply  the  place  of  manure;  and  the  trial  will,  I  think,  far  transcend 
the  most  sanguine  expectations. 
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The  crops  have  been  veiy  good  this  season,  and  had  it  not  been  dry 
in  tmnmer,  would  have  been  unnsually  productive.  Wheat  is  good,  as 
also  com,  rye,  barley,  oats,  peas,  beans,  ^.  Turnips  were  i^jurad  by 
the  worms  this  year  and  last,  which  may  be  preventea  by  putting  a  little 
fine  salt  at  the  roots,  though  attended  with  labor;  dipping  the  nx)ts  in  nit 
when  set  will  help  them.  Wild  fruits  abundant,  and  apples  as  plenty 
as  iuhfice— had  fov  packing,  in  f.ny  quantity;  mar.y  thousand  busheU 
wasted  on  the  ground. 

With  respectful  esteem,  yours  truly, 

EUSEBIHS  WESTON. 

To  the  Commissioner  of  Patents. 


New  Sharon,  Franklin  County,  Main%, 

l2ehmo.,Ath,]8B2, 

Sir:  Thy  Circular,  under  date  of  8th mo.,  1862,  was  duly  received, 
and  in  compliance  with  the  request  contained  therein,  I  forward  the  fol- 
lowing particulars,  viz: 

Wheat.— Average  product  per  acre,  eighteen  bushels.  Time  of  seed- 
ing, on  or  near  the  twentieth  of  fifth  month.  Time  of  harvesting,  about 
the  twentieth  of  ninth  month.  Seed  prepared  by  washing  in  pickle  and 
mixing  with  a  small  amount  of  lime. 

Plough  once  in  the  fail,  about  eight  inches,  and  use  the  cultivator  to 
mellow  it  in  the  spring.  Yield  per  acre  upon  the  increase.  System  of 
rotation:  oats,  com,  or  potatoes,  and  wheat.  Remedies  for  Hessian  flies 
and  weevils:  late  sowing,  and  lime  and  ashes  sown  broadcast  when  the 
wheat  has  attained  a  growth  of  six  inches.  Average  price  in  our  market, 
one  dollar.  Grass  seeds,  Timothy,  and  clover  mixed  and  sown  with 
the  wheat. 

Clorw.— Average  product  per  acre,  thirty  bushels;  cost  of  produ- 
cing per  bushel,  fifty  cents.  Best  system  of  culture:  green  manure, 
ploughed  under  in  the  fall,  and  old  manure  put  in  the  hill  to  give  the  crop 
an  early  start.  Hoed  twice  or  three  times,  according  to  the  season.  Best 
method  of  feeding,  ground  and  cooked.  Method  of  preparing  soil, 
ploughing  in  fall  and  again  in  the  spring,  and  hanowing  nne.  Rows 
three  feet  and  a  half  distant,  stalks  three  feet. 

Oats. -^Average  yield  per  acre,  twenty  bushels.  Quantity  of  seed, 
two  and  a  half  to  three  bushels  per  acre. 

Barley. — Do  not  raise  it.     Rye — ditto. 

Pca5.— Planted  with  potatoes,  four  in  a  hill.  Average  yield  per  acre, 
five  bushels.  Not  cultivated  for  renovation  of  land.  Beans  with  com 
between  the  hills,  five  in  each  hill;  average  yield,  seven  to  eight  bushels 
per  acre. 

Clover  and  Gtasses. — Average  yield  per  acre,  usually  about  one  ton. 
Quantity  of  seed  used,  eight  pounds  of  clover  and  one  peck  of  Timothy 
per  acre.  Have  not  experimented  upon  meadow  land.  Cost  of  produo- 
'•'^n.  four  dollars  per  ton. 

iMtry  Husbandry.— Average  yearly  product  per  cow,  one  cwt.  cheest 
and  thirty  pounds  of  butter. 

Respectfully, 

^     ^    ^  FREDERICK  SWAN. 

To  the  Commissioner  of  Patents. 
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Perry,  Washinoton  CotnnT,  IfAnrE. 

January  26,  1853. 

Sui:  In  replv  to  the  Agricultural  Circular,  I  will  state  only  my  own 
experience  with  a  few  of  the  subjects  therein  naiped.  Wheat  is  not 
much  cultivated,  and  no  systematic  experiments  are  within  my  knowledfft 
as  to  the  increased  product  fi^m  the  use  of  guano.  It  is  usuaUy  made  to 
foUow  the  potato  or  turnip  crop,  and  seldom  gets  any  manure  other  thaa 
what  was  applied  to  the  previous  crop.  It  is  as  sure  as  most  crops,  yield- 
ing on  an  average  16  bushels  per  acre,  sown  with  Timothy,  red  clover 
and  fowl  meadow  trasses.     Com— we  raise  none. 

Average  yield  of  oats,  fifty  bushels  upon  pasture  land  or  green- sward— 
of  barley,  thirty  bushels.  As  to  the  cost  of  producing  wool,  I  have  found 
that,  with  any  breeds  we  have  here,  a  pound  of  fine  Merino  wool  cost! 
less  than  a  pound  of  coarse  wool.  From  some  experiments  in  pork- 
laismg  (incomplete  as  yet)  I  am  led  to  suppose  that  five  pounds  of  Sidm 
are  required  to  make  a  pound  of  pork. 

In  the  cultivation  of  root  crops,  especially  mtabaga,  I  have  founi 
guano  the  cheapest  and  best  manure.  I  have  tried  it  side  by  side  with 
inanure  from  the  bam  cellar  and  find  it  fully  equal,  at  a  cost  not  exceed- 
mg  that  of  carting  the  manure  when  the  transportation  is  a  quarter  of  a 
nuie.  ^ 

Six  hundred  pounds  applied  to  an  acre  gave  eight  hundred  bushels 
rutabaga,  where  without  it  there  probably  would  not  have  been  two 
n  °  mu  ^  *  (®^  ^^^^  ^®^  without  guano  for  comparison,  gave  nothini?  at 
an.  The  cultivation  of  this^rop  is  increasing,  but  not  so  fast  as  it  ou|ht. 
Where  we  cannot  raise  com,  this  may,  to  some  degree,  supply  its  place 
Beef  may  be  made  to  good  advantage,  two  bushels  a  day  to  a  fattinff  ox 
and  he  will  require  but  very  little  hay,  and  will  fatten  fast;  a  half  bushef 
a  day,  with  straw,  for  cows  or  young  catUe,  I  find  very  well  takes  the 
place  of  hay;  and  for  storehogs,  half  a  bushel  to  each,  fed  raw,  will 
keep  them  in  good  condition. 

Irish  potatoes,  our  great  staple,  rot  as  bad  as  ever  in  most  places,  while 
some  localities  entirely  escape. 

Frait  is  only  beginning  to  receive  attention;  yet  it  may  be  made  the 
most  profitable  crop  of  the  country.  Apples  may  be  produced  here  ffoed 
enough,  as  we  have  examples  to  show,  and  in  sufficient  quantity,  to  be  a 
source  of  profit.     Plums  succeed  as  well  as  anywhere;  cherries  also. 

I  consider  the  best  method  of  grafting  to  be  the  following-  Take  up 
the  tree  at  a  year  old,  cut  it  off"  at  the  ground  with  a  sloping  cut  an  inch 
long;  match  the  scion  to  it  nicely,  and  tie  with  cotton  wicking;  put  no 
wax  or  anything  else  around  the  splice,  but  set  out  immediately  buryin* 
the  splice  two  or  three  inches  in  the  ground.  This  method  performed 
as  early  as  the  young  trees  can  be  got  up,  will  prove  successful  with 
apple,  plum,  or  cherry,  in  most  cases.  I  have  some  fine  plums  which 
are  four  years  firom  a  graft  in  the  root,  and  bore  fruit  last  year. 

Manures.— I  have  not  been  able  to  perceive  any  beneficial  eflects  fiom 
lime  used  in  any  way,  or  fix)m  plaster  used  alone;  but  mixed  with  cuano 
in  equal  parts,  I  think  it  tends  to  retain  the  fertilizing  principle.  £>  tha 
the  crops  get  more  of  it.  o  r        r   j 

Guano,  at  three  hundred  pounds  per  acre,  gave  a  yield  of  potatoes 
equal  to  that  given  by  twelve  cords  bam  manure. 

Respectfully, 

WILUAM  D.  DANA. 
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Averag 

'e  range  of  Thermometer  j  ^. 

Due. 

Temperature. 

Snow. 

Rain. 

Remarka. 

1852. 

Degrees. 

Ineket. 

Inches. 

January  . . . 

20.5 

18 

8 

• 

Februsury  . . 

25.5 

IC 

6 

March 

29.2 

18 

3 

• 

Ap  1 

38.8 

10 

Sleighing  till  10th  April  from  th» 
10th  November — 160  days. 

May 

50.1 

•••... 

i 

June 

63.6 

.•«•«. 

3 

July 

65.4 

7 

August .... 

62.7 

7 

• 

September . 

66.3 

5 

October  ... 

44.2 

11 

November  . 

36.1 

1 

8 

December  . 

30.2 

12 

9 

1863. 

To  Jan.  26 

26 

4 

^  W.  D.  D. 

Wilton,  M^iine,  February  5,  1853. 

Sir  :  I  have  been  in  the  business  of  rearing  and  marketing  mules  for 
many  years;  which  I  have  marketed  principally  in  Newr  Haven,  Connec- 
ticut, and  in  the  States  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania;  which  animal,, 
in  the  latter  two  States,  is  much  in  use,  I  gold  mules  there  twenty-eight 
years  ago  last  fall,  which  were  two  years  old;  and  I  saw  some  of  them 
two  years  ago,  which  were  fat;  and  the  owners  said  they  were  as  good 
as  ever. 

I  have  conversed  with  many  aged  gentlemen,  who  have  used  mules 
for  fifty  years,  and  with  some  who  then  had  mules  in  their  possession 
which  they  represented  to  be  forty-two  years  of  age.  I  have  been  also 
told  of  one  owned  in  Pennsylvania  that  was  sixty-three  years  old.  lam 
fully  satisfied,  from  my  own  observation,  that  mules  live  to  double  the 
age  of  horses;  that  it  costs  but  about  one-half  as  much  to  keep  them, 
and  are  not  one-half  so  subject  to  disease;  consequently,  the  saving 
would  be  great;  and  1  think  they  ought  to  be  used  for  draught  in  all 
countries,  instead  of  horses. 

Such  complaints  as  heaves,  spavin,  <kc.,  1  have  never  yet  seen  or 
heard  of  about  a  mule;  and  1  have  raised  hundreds  and  seen  thousands^ 
which  complaints  are  very  prevalent  among  horses.  » 

I  give  it  as  my  opinion,  that  the  average  age  of  mules  is  thirty. five 
or  forty  years.  They  are  much  easier  broken  than  horses,  if  treated  with 
kindness. 

It  is  true,  there  seems  to  be  a  general  prejudice  existing  with  people 
against  this  animal;  and  it  is  expected  that  they  will  kick  or  kill  every- 
body who  has  much  to  do  with  them;  and  when  people  undertake  to  break 
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them,  it  is  thought  to  be  the  first  requisite  to  tie  them  up  and  give  tfiem 
a  sound  drubbing,  not  for  anything  the  innocent  creatures  have  done, 
but  for  something  they  are  expected  to  do;  and  being  animals  that  are  in- 
telligent, they  rightly  become  dissatisfied  with  such  treatment,  and,  of 
course,  will  show  resentment.  While  engaged  in  selling,  I  have  helped 
harness  up  a  great  many  taken  from  the  drove,  without  any  previous 
training,  and  have  driven  them  in  a  wagon  containing  several  persons 
besides  myself,  and  I  never  saw  one  contrary  or  refuse  to  go  off  imme* 
diately.  They  are  much  more  intelligent  and  tractable  than  horses,  and 
their  attachment  is  much  stronger,  if  well  treated.  The  foal  is  carried 
easier  by  the  mare,  and  reduces  her  less,  both  before  and  afler  birth. 

They  can  always  be  sold  for  ready  cash  at  the  South;  and,  taking 
them  on  an  average,  and  at  any  age,  will  bring  more  money  here  at  the 
North  than  horses. 

Therefore,  I  invite  my  fellow- formers  to  examine  this  subject,  and  take 
a  greater  interest  in  rearing  mules.  They  are  a  cash  article,  and  a  very 
useftil  and  profitable  animal;  and  it  would  save  the  North  millions  of 
dollars  were  they  in  as  common  use  here  as  at  the  South. 

The  mule  is  adapted  to  labor  at  a  younger  age  than  the  horse;  and 
■experience  is  all  that  is  wanting  to  convince  the  people  of  the  North  of 
the  great  advantages  that  would  accrue  from  bringing  these  animeds  intp 
general  use  at  home,  and  from  rearing  them  more  abundantly  for  the 
Southern  markets. 

S.  SMITH. 


Rutland,  Rutland  County,  Vt., 
'  December  f  1862. 

Sir:  I  had  the  honor  of  receiving  the  Circular  from  the  Patent  Office, 
through  the  politeness  of  Hon.  S.  Foot,  and  take  this  opportunity  to 
reply  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  the  questions  therein ;  and  if  by  so  doing  I 
can  add  anything  to  the  Agricultural  Report  forthcoming,  and  contribute 
my  mite  to  the  worthy  cause  of  distributing,  through  the  Patent  Office 
Report,  general  agricultural  information,  I  shall  be  recompensed. 

Rutland  county  lies  between  43°  18'  and  45°  60'  north  latitude,  and 
contains  almost  all  varieties  of  soils,  consisting  of  clays  of  all  kinds, 
sands  of  all  qualities,  muck,  hard-pan,  alluvial  loams,  and  slate,  and 
a  mixture  of  these  in  every  possible  way.  Of  rock,  the  limestone  for- 
mation is  predominant;  marble  quarries  inexhaustible,  from  the  fine, 
clear,  white  (fully  equal  to  the  Italian)  to  coarse  grades,  and  of  all 
colors;  slate  is  found  equal  to  any  in  the  world,  for  writing,  for  roofing, 
and  other  purposes,  not  forgetting  the  soft  white  slate-pencil  quarries; 
the  hard  head,  the  flint  and  rock  of  primitive  formation.  Of  soils,  th«« 
is  the  most  of  the  loams ;  a  mixture  of  loam  and  sand  is  the  best  soil  for 
grains;  clay  is  the  best  for  grass  if  there  is  plenty  of  wet,  and  slate  for 
"wheat;  yet  all  crops  raised  here  are  made  to  prosper  often  on  every  vancty 
of  soil.  Of  crops,  hay  is  the  most  important,  treble  the  value  of  all  the 
Test.  €iood  farmers  so  manage  the  land  as  to  make  it  ]<roduce  the  ^leat- 
•«8t  amount  of  hay;  keeping  stock  is  the  main  business.  Com  is  the 
next  crop  in  importance ;  then  oats;  then  Irish  potatoes,  peas,  beans^ 
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tmrota,  aad  tamipe  are  raised  in  small  quaniities.    We  have  an  tmi- 
mUtaral  society  that  is  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  through  this  I  ex- 
pect great  benefit  to  the  agriculturists  of  Rutland  county.    Horses,  cattle 
and  sheep  are  improving,  as  are  crops  of  grain  and  roots.    Twenty-five 
years  have  wrought  a  great  change  m  the  plough  and  all  other  &rm  im- 
plements, for  the  better.    Many  now  plough  deep  and  give  thort^ugh 
culture,  and  begin  to  understand  that  the  greatest  support  on  which  tliey 
can  depend  is  their  manure.    The  idea  has  exploded  that  a  farm  can  be 
cheated  and  robbed  and  continue  to  produce  well — have  much  absorbed 
by  the  crops  and  but  Utile  returned;  the  cheat  is  the  other  way.    Men 
that  make  and  apply  much  manure  to  their  soils,  plough  deeper  and 
deeper,  and  give  thorough  culture,  are  generously  rewarded  by  their 
crops,  by  the  increase  of  the  value  of  their  lands,  and  by  the  additional 
means  to  make  the  soil  still  richer;  while  those  that  adopt  the  shallow 
ploughing,  half  cultivating,  half  or  less  manuring,  slovenly  skimming 
operation,  are  firowing  poorer;  their  crops  and  the  value  ol  their  lands 
decreasmg,  and  ihef/  ready  to  say,  hard  times,  a  hard  life,  and  poor  busi- 
ness to  farm  it;  when  at  least  they  are  merely  aplogies  for  husbandmen. 
One  great  fault  of  many  of  the  Rutland  county  farmers  is,  that  they  have 
too  much  land—they  have  not  the  capital  requisite  to  carry  on  thoroughly, 
nor  stock  of  approved  kinds,  to  fence,  ditch,  cultivate,  manure,  and 
improve  their  soils ;  but  all  the  money  they  can  scrape  together  must  go 
to  pay  for  land.    Taking  us  altogether,  our  crops  are  mcreasing. 

Wheai  did  well  on  almost  all  soils  when  first  cleared  of  the  primeval 
forests,  and  for  years  afterward,  and  until  25  or  30  years  ago;  it  had  been 
for  years  a  crop,  and,  on  the  farmer's  delivering  his  surplus  at  Troy,  N.  Y., 
lined  his  pockets  with  the  ready  cash.  But  then  came  a  failure  in  the 
crops  of  both  winter  and  spring  varieties;  and  from  that  time  to  the  pres- 
ent, but  few  have  continued  to  try  to  raise  it.  Most  kinds  of  seed  that 
have  been  brought  here  from  abroad  have  done  well  for  a  few  years,  and 
then  would  be  attacked  by  the  Hessian  fly,  the  weevil,  or  the  rust,  and 
would  then  be  discarded.  There  hav^e  been  some  favorite  spots,  how- 
ever, that  have  always  born  good  wheat.  Mellow  loams  on  elevated 
lands,  in  the  bosom  of  the  Green  Mountains,  generally  of  the  spring 
vaneties.  About  10  years  ago,  a  Black  Sea  spring  wheat  was  very  pro- 
ductive and  much  raised,  but  it  run  out  in  a  few  years.  Winter  wheat 
is  now  in  fashion— the  white  flint  and  a  bearded  wheat,  brought  from 
Michigan.  It  is  sown  from  the  20th  of  August  to  the  20th  of  September. 
One  way  to  prepare  the  ground  is  to  take  an  old  pasture,  plough  in  June, 
(summer  fallow,)  plough  again  the  last  of  August  or  fore-part  of  Septem- 
ber, hanow  fine,  and  sow  with  l^  to  2  bushels  per  acre.  Harvest  late  in 
July  or  early  in  August;  yield  per  acre,  from  16  to  40  bushels— average  25 
bushels.  Another  method  is,  to  take  a  piece  that  has  been  in  com,  and 
heavily  manure  on  the  sod  and  turn  it  under;  the  corn  crop  cut  up  and 
drawn  ofi"  as  soon  as  ripe  enough,  which  is  from  the  first  to  the  middle 
of  September.  The  ground  is  ploughed,  harrowed  fine,  and  the  wheat 
sown.  The  seed  is  washed  and  soaked  in  strong  brine  24  hours;  then 
mixed  with  slacked  lime,  4  quarts  to  the  bushel,  and  then  sown;  the 
salt  and  lime  kill  the  weevil  and  prevent  smut. 

Qm.— This  is  a  sure  crop.  The  best  method  is  to  take  a  piece  that 
MS  been  in  grass  from  6  to  8  years,  manure  with  coarse  manure  and 
plough  thoroughly,  pass  a  heavy  roller  over  it,  then  harrow  until  well  pul- 
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Tensed;  lay  the  off*row8  both  ways,  2  feet  10  inches  to  3  feet  aoaily  and 
plant  4  to  5  kernels  in  a  hill;  cover  1  inch  deep  with  a  hoe,  if  the  Mil  ia 
lather  poor  after  {toughing;  spread  20  loads  of  nne  manure  before  hamiw- 
ing;  time  for  planting,  from  the  lOth  to  the  25th  of  May.  The  nearer  |he 
ground  is  ploughed  and  fitted  to  the  time  of  planting,  the  better.  The 
ground  is  laid  ofi"  with  a  marker  that  makes  3  or  4  rowis  at  a  time;  they 
should  be  straight  and  cross  each  other  at  right  angles.  Seed  is  soaked 
26  hours  in  saltpetre-  water,  then  rolled  in  plaster.  When  the  corn  is  about 
4  inches  high,  pass  twice  in  a  row  each  way,  with  horse  and  cultivBlor, 
and  dress  the  hill  with  a  hoe.  The  next  hoeing  is  the  latter  part  of  June, 
before  the  tassals  appear.  Cultivate  twice  in  a  row  one  way,  hoe  as  be- 
fore, without  raising  much  hill.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  level 
culture  is  the  best  for  com.  At  the  first  hoeing  the  com  is  thinned  to 
3  or  4  stalks  in  a  hill;  after  the  second  hoeing,  the  com  should  cover 
the  ground.  By  standing  thick,  it  prevents  the  growth  of  weeds,  and 
th^  com  will  not  succor;  should  any  appear  they  should  not  be  removed; 
they  will  bear  some  corn  and  make  fodder.  From  the  first  to  the  middle 
of  August,  the  corn  will  be  sufficiently  advanced  to  cut  up  at  the  ground 
and  shocked  to  cure;  the  time  may  be  known  when  to  cut,  as  one  half 
the  husks  have  turned  white.  If  the  ground  is  to  be  sown,  this  is  the 
time  to  remove  the  corn ;  it  should  be  set  on  fresh  earth  to  cure,  never 
on  grass.  The  kinds  raised  are  all  yellow,  firom  8  to  12  rowed  ears,  fipom 
7  to  13  inches  long;  yield  per  acre  of  shelled  corn,  from  40  to  110  bushelB:. 
the  average  of  mine  for  years  has  been  over  80  bushels.  The  genoral 
average  in  the  county  is  50  bushels. 

I  consider  the  fodder  well-cured  where  the  crop  is  80  bushels,  equal  ta 
1^  ton  of  hay  per  acre,  to  feed  cattle.  We  have  a  home  market  for 
com  und  other  grains;  average  price,  80  cents.  I  estimate  the  labor  of 
cultivating,  fitting  the  ground,  and  securing  the  crops,  at  20  days'  work 
for  a  man,  at  75  cents;  team,  3  days,  at  $1  60,  exclusive  of  putting  on 
the  manure. 

CkUs  sure  raised  after  corn  or  potatoes,  weighing  32  pounds  to  the  bushel. 
They  are  considered  exhausting,  but  furnish  a  large  amoiint  of  straw,  to 
be  again  converted  into  manure.  They  are  excellent  grain  for  all  kinds 
of  stock — particularly  such  as  give  milk — and  are  thought  to  be  a  profit- 
able crop.  Seed  3  to  3^  bushels  per  acre,  sown  without  prepantion; 
yield,  about  the  same  as  corn  when  sown  on  ^ood  land — 40  cents  per 
Dushel.  Irish  potatoes  are  raised  of  many  varieties;  land  fitted  similar 
to  corn-land,  if  manured  after  ploughing.  The  manure  should  be  fine 
and  well  mixed  with  the  soil.  Run  a  one-horse  plough  3  inches  deep 
one  way  for  the  rows;  mark  the  other  way  with  the  marker.  The  seed 
should  not  be  smaller  than  medium  size;  by  cutting,  it  will  take  less  to 
seed  an  acre.  I  plant  from  16  to  25  bushels;  rows  2  feet  10  Inches  each 
way;  cultivate  and  hoe  as  for  com,  without  raising  much  hill;  drop  a 
large  table-spoonful  of  plaster  on  the  hill  before  covering;  cover  1  inch 
deep  with  a  hoe;  plant  from  the  5th  to  the  25th  of  May;  dig  the  last 
halt  of  September,  or  dig  early;  yield,  from  150  to  300  bushels  to  the 
acre.    Since  the  potato  rot  has  been  in  the  country,  which  is  6  yean— 

£>tatoes  are  not  affected  by  the  rot— this  year  I  have  lost  but  a  very 
w  by  the  rot  when  planted  on  warm  dry  land,  or  on  corn  land;  Vol 
the  yield  by  the  acre  has  diminished.  This  year  the  yield  will 
with  the  yield  when  the  potato  was  healthy. 
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Ifye  is  raised  on  light,  sandy  soils  without  manure;  avenuw  price.  75 
ewito;  yield  per  acre,  15  bushels  J  sown  at  the  same  time  as  wmter  wheat; 

1^^V^u\  ^  ^  ^*  ^?*ilf^-  ^^*"*®  ^'^^^  «n  si'nil"  soils,  yield  pe^ 
•qe  20  bushels ;  pnce,  ^1  50.  Buckwheat  is  raised  on  the  poorest  soST: 
buckwheat  is  said  to  make  excellent  warm  cakes,  and  is  good  to  fiitten 
nogs.     I  am  unable  to  state  the  yield  or  price. 

*K  ^*  ^*^^  ^^^"  ^^^^  ^y  ™*"y  ^i"^«  ^sited  by  the  potato  rot,  but 
the  seed  is  uncertain  to  germinate.  We  often  fail  to  get  a  good  stand  of 
plants;  but  when  we  do,  the  yield  is  from  4§0  to  700  bushels.  The 
great  expense  of  cultivaung  necessary- extending  through  the  middle  of 
jummer,  and  the  high  pnce  of  labor-from  $10  to  $15  per  month,  and 
boarded,  make  it  discouraging  to  raise  this  root.  I  consider  them  of 
more  value  for  feeding  than  potatoes;  but  I  can  cultivate  four  acres  of 
corn  with  less  labor  than  one  of  carrots.  Turnips,  both  English  and 
Swedish,  are  occasionally  raised,  and  produce  from  40  to  800  bushels  to 
me  acre.  The  mode  of  cultivation  and  rotation  of  crops  of  our  best 
formers  on  strong  soils  is  this:  Make  the  soil  produce  the  greatest  amount 

?  5Y'  °k  ^'"'  ^""^  ^"^^^  ^""^  ^^^i^  own  consumption.  When  good 
and  has  been  in  grass  from  5  to  7  years,  manure  on  the  srd  and  ploljgh 
under,  and  plant  with  corn  or  potatoes;  give  them  thorough  cultivation: 
then  sow  wheat  or  oats,  and  seed  down  with  12  quarts  of  herdsgrass 
and  3  quarts  of  clover-seed  to  the  acre.     The  grass  is  sown  before  Uie 

InH  tT^^lu^'  '^^°.  '^^  ^l'^  ^  ^'^"^  '■«"«'•  This  mashes  all  lumps 
Whi  r'  I     l'""""^  '"''^''^^  ^^'^  n^o^'iig.  and  the  seed  comes  up  betted 

m«n^fJ  /'  ?^  u  "^  f'^''  ^  ^'  ^  y^^">  '^  n^^ds  a  top-dressing  of  fine 
mwiure,  leached  ashes,  (kc.-lO  loads  to  the  acre.    Sow  plaster  occasion- 

rrn^  [k''"''^'"  ^'^^  years-100  to  150  to  the  acre,  ^o  obtain  laree 
crops  the  soil  in  grass  or  gram  needs  to  be  manured  once  in  three  yeare. 

mt^rX"  t^Ki  ""i""^  ^^  "l^^^'i^ ''  *  ™'"«  ^^  ^«^th  to  enrich  the  soil; 
Utter  the  stables,  sheds,  and  yards  with  it;  make  hogs  work  it;  they  will 

H^«  X"""".  '"^"?^'  'i''^^'^y  '"^"^^d'  ^"  P^y  half  thei;  k4ing^ 
Z^  «ni^^l  n  "^IZ  '^^  r'^  ^"'^  barn-yards;  fill  this  with  muck 
and  animaJ  or  vegetable  substance.     In  this  way,  we  have  a  manure 

^nllwT  """'i "'  T"^  °"'"  ^"  'hree  years.  On  heavy  soils  that  are 
fl^t  wkJThT'n7irh'/  ^'  has  become  light,  and  they'can  be  turned 
STp  Tnlil  ^S^^'  "^^  fk  ,^"y  ^""^  ^^^°*  hay-time  until  winter;  pass 
U^e  roller  over  it  give  it  10  loads  of  fine  manure  to  the  acre,  (manufel 
tured  muck  is  the  best;)  harrow  until  well  pulverized.  When  this  S 
iX^ntl  /^'  ^^  lu^  ""-^"^'^  "l^  September,  Jet  it  lie  until  it  has  become 
Ibfut  th/i^^^H?  ^^%^P'^'"»'  ^hen  sow  grass  seed,  harrow,  and  roll;  and 
about  the  middle  of  August,  cut  3  tons  of  tender,  excellent  hay  to  the 

^  M  Ji  r  V^^  ^"' ''"'''  '^^  clover-seed,  and  sow  the  latter  part 
fodd^n'th.  I  'nanagement,  expending  all  hay,  straw,  and  c^om 

Ur«f  nn-nrf  r""'  "'"'^  ^"u^  '"''^'"S  «^her  materials  With  it,  we  make  a 
large  quantity  of  manure;  the  soil  is  increasing  in  productiveness  and 

^k^Xle^rir  •  ,f7^1^^"''  '^"^  '''''  hfve  n?t  testeS  thi^liu^ 
Sch  Thimn^t  "^  '^"L  ^u^^  ^'"^^^ '''  ^"^  horses-from  $75  to  $500 
Se  BlJr  H^b  ^f^""^"^  ^"^^^^  ^^  ^he  present  are  the  Morgans^nd 
the  Black  Hawks-they  are  not  excelled  by  any  in  the  States.     Our  fkt 

Sm  ^^r '•ll^^'^i^^S^:!!;^  K^'  »^«'«"  «"d  the  home  markeJ,  a 
^  $4  to  $7  50  per  hundred.    Pairs  of  fet  oxen  bring  from  $100  te 
4N00.    Our  large  annual  clip  of  Spanish  Merino  and  Salom  wool,  aTw 
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awrage  price  of  40  cents  per  pound.  Our  surplus  sheep  find  a  wtdj 
market.  Our  pork,  for  home  consumption,  average  price,  6^  cents  per 
pound.  Our  butter,  average  price,  18  cents;  cheese,  6\  cents.  Our  ap- 
ples, both  whole  and  dried,  50  cents  per  bushel,  or  6  cents  per  pound 
when  dried;  and  potatoes  and  white  beans  bring  high  prices.  Dairies, 
when  well  managed,  make  from  $30  to  $40  worm  per  cow.  Fair  cows 
in  the  spring  are  worth  $30;  some  extra  ones  sell  as  high  as  $60.  The 
Rutland  county  farmers  admife  red,  close-made,  fine-haired  cattle;  and  but 
little  foreign  breeds  are  crossed  on  our  natives  except  the  Devon.  The 
Durhams  are  bad-colored,  too  large,  and  require  too  high  feed  to  make 
them  a  favorite  breed  with  us.  It  makes  but  little  difiierence  what  breed 
you  feed  a  given  amount  of  food  to  make  beef,  if  it  possesses  a  quiet 
disposition,  a  loose  mellow  hide,  and  has  the  fattening  properties.  Our 
cattle  and  sheep  get  the  most  of  their  fat  on  grass,  and  are  then  fed  with 
grain  and  roots.  Corn  is  generally  ground  for  horses  and  cattle  with 
the  cob;  for  hogs  it  is  best  without  the  cob.  Fed  without  cooking,  by 
being  wet  up  with  slops  from  the  house,  or  water.  Meal  would  un- 
doubtedly make  more  pork  cooked ;  but  it  is  some  labor,  and  is  not  oflen 
done  without  it  is  fed  to  a  crack  pig  to  beat  one's  neighbor.  Three 
hundred  to  four  hundred  pounds,  dressed  weight,  is  not  very  uncommon 
for  such  pigs  at  nine  months  old.  In  raising  all  kinds  of  stock,  keep 
well  until  three  months  old.  After  that,  it  is  hard  work  to  stunt  them; 
but  if  they  have  been  pinched  before  that  time,  it  is  rare  that  they  out- 
grow it.  Those  that  feed  well  raise  cattle  that  dress  500  pounds  aver- 
age weight  at  two  years  old ;  while  the  average  weight  of  the  skinning 
fiirmer's  cattle  is  450  pounds.  Our  winters  in  this  latitude,  or  fod- 
dering season,  last  full  one  half  of  the  year.  Working  horses  and 
cattle  need  stabling  seven  months;  cows,  to  be  fed  on  dry  fodder 
six  to  seven.  Colts,  young  cattle,  and  sheep,  five  to  six  months.  All 
stock  should  have  good  shelter  stables  and  sheds  through  the  fod- 
dering season.  They  thrive  better,  consume  less  food,  and  the  extra 
price  that  the  manure  is  worth  alone,  such  as  is  exposed  and  leached, 
will  soon  pay  for  the  erection  of  sheds  and  stables.  One  hundred 
sheep  will  consume  from  17  to  20  tons  of  good  hay  in  the  foddering 
season;  fifteen  bushels  of  com,  or  thirty  bushels  of  oats,  besides  roots 
and  provender,  for  breeding  ewes.  Breeding  ewes,  when  well  managed, 
from  three  to  seven  years  of  age,  will  raise  90  per  cent,  of  their  lambs. 
Good  fiocks  shear,  washed  on  the  sheep,  four  to  five  pounds  of  wool;  on 
the  Saxon,  three  pounds;  the  Saxon  and  Merino,  four  pounds;  and  the 
Spanish  Merino,  five  pounds  of  wool.  The  prices  at  which  it  sells 
makes  the  Merino  the  most  profitable.  Average  price  of  hay,  $7. 
Twenty- five  acres  of  good  pasture  will  summer  100  sheep;  but  if  ordi- 
nary, it  is  not  sufficient.  Give  all  stock  all  the  salt  they  will  eat  at  all 
times  of  the  year;  it  keeps  them  healthy.  Mix  ground  sulphur  with  the 
salt  for  sheep;  it  will  keep  oflf  disease,  and  if  exposed  to  the  foot  rot, 
and  not  an  entire  preventive,  a  less  number  will  be  affected,  and  it  will 
work  with  less  virulence.  It  would  be  a  poor  business  to  grow  wool 
here  for  less  than  40  cents  per  pound.  In  our  county  there  is  a  large 
amount  of  interval  meadow  lying  on  the  banks  of  the  streams ;  the  over- 
^w  of  the  streams  in  high  water  keeps  them  fertile.  These  lands  that 
lie  low  are  never  ploughed,  but  produce  a  crop  of  hay  annually  of  inter- 
im and  good  uplani,  two  tons  per  acre  at  9ne  crop.    Hay  is  cut  from 
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-  the  Ist  of  July  to  the  Ist  of  September.    The  after-ciop  of  gnt§  is  fed 
off  by  stock  late  in  the  season. 

Rutland  county  raises  one  tenth  of  its  wheat,  nine  tenths  of  com  and 
oats  consumed,  and  pork  equal  to  its  own  consumption.    The  workmen 
and  teams  on  our  railroads,  railroad  depots,  marble  quarries,  marble  mills 
iron  furnaces,  slate  and  slate-poncil  quarries,  and  manufactories,  make 
a  large  home  market  for  our  surplus  products.     A  majority  of  our  farms 
have  their  maple-sugar  orchards.     Sugar  Js  made  ftom  the  sap  of  this 
tree.     The  most  approved  method  is,  to  Doil  in  shallow  sheet-iron  pans 
set  on  arches  in  a  sugar- house.     The  fire  comes  in  contact  only  withthe 
bottom,  which  must  be  covered  with  sap  when  over  the  fire.     Three- 
fourths  of  a  cord  of  wood,  of  any  description,  if  dry,  will  boil  to  sirup 
enough  for  one  hundred  pounds  of  sugar.    The  manufecture  of  sugar 
is  a  simple  process.     To  make  good  white  sugar,  keep  all  the  apparatus 
perfectly  sweet  and  clean ;  the  quicker  the  sap  is  boiled  to  sirup  the  better- 
take  it  off  the  fire,  and  put  it  in  wooden  tubs,  to  cool  and  settle  over 
mght;  then  pour  off  all  but  the  setdings;  strain  through  a  fine  cloth 
strainer  mto  a  brass  kettle,  and  put  it  over  the  fire.     The  fire  should  only 
come  to  the  bottom  of  the  kettle;  this  prevents  burning  on  the  sides 
of  the  kettle.    The  natural  color  of  sugar  is  white,  and  if  kept  clean  in 
the  manufacture,  and  not  burned,  it  will  be  perfectly  white.    Add  to 
the  sirup,  when  warming,  two  eggs  well  beaten,  and  one  pint  of  new 
milk,  which  is  sufficient  for  fifty  pounds;  skim  well  just  before  it  comes 
to  the  boiling  point;  then  boil  to  tub  sugar;  put  it  in  wooden  tubs: 
let  it  stand  a  few  days,  until  the  grain  has  done  forming;  start  the  plug 
in  the  bottom  of  the  tub  and  let  the  molasses  drain  off;  keep  a  wet  cloth 
on  the   top  of  the  sugar  while  draining;  and  the  operation  is  done. 
Sugar  IS  made  this  way  equal  in  color  and  whiteness  to  double  refined 
loaf  sugar.     For  most  families,  it  is  preferred  without  draining.     Sugar 
made  this  way  is  free  from  the  rank,  nauseous  smell  of  cane  brown  sugar. 
The  sap  of  the  maple  varies  in  sweetness.     Two  and  a  half  to  four  gal- 
tons  will  make  one  pound  of  sugar. 

Fhiit — Little  is  raised  here  except  apples.  The  first  settlers  planted 
a  generous  supply  of  trees;  and  until  about  18  years  ago,  there  was  an 
abundance  of  apples;  since  that, death  and  decay  have  neariy  done  up 
the  old  orchards,  except  in  moist,  elevated,  and  rocky  locations,  where 
they  are  yet  thnftv.  For  the  last  ten  years,  the  attention  of  the  husband- 
man has  been  called  to  the  subject,  and  a  large  amount  of  yonng  trees 
have  been  planted.  Pears,  grapes,  and  many  kinds  of  plums,  cherries, 
and  strawbernes  are  cultivated  by  few  with  success.  The  past  year  has 
been  a  very  peculiar  one.  November  7th,  1851,  cold  weather  and  good 
sleighing  commenced;  all  stock  came  to  fodder;  snow  laid  until  late  in 

u  ^  J  *P""^  ^^  ^^^^  *"^  ^®*  "P  ^  ^^®  ^^  of  May.  This  was 
the  first  day  that  my  soil  was  dry  enough  to  start  the  plough,  and  grass 
began  to  start  Apple  trees  were  not  fuU  in  the  bloom  until  the  7th  of 
June;  from  that  time  until  the  1st  of  September,  but  a  small  quantity  of 
rain  fell.  It  was  what  might  be  called  a  dry  season.  The  eastern  part 
*""»?<[  county  will  stand  the  drought  better  than  any  other  section 
with  which  I  am  acquainted ;  but  here  the  grass  suffered  severely.  The 
hay  crop  was  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  short;  other  crops  proved  good. 
Ihe  present  pnces  of  hay,  grain,  butter,  cheese,  and  pork  are  from  20 
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to  100  per  ceDt  above  the  usual  prices,  caused  mostly  by  the 
drought  of  last  season. 

Swiate. — ^Bfost  of  the  breeds  in  the  States  (except  the  western  pointer^ 
have  been  introduced  here  within  the  last  thirty  years,  and  crossed  and 
mijrod  in  every  way,  so  that  no  one  breed,  or  a  cross  between  two,  i» 
distinct  There  is  a  kind  now  in  favor,  called  the  Belgo,  undoubtedly 
a  cross  of  other  breeds,  that  is  a  well  built  and  well  proportioned  aniooAi; 
and  it  is  my  opinion  that  our  farmers'  swine  are  equal  to  those  of  anj^ 
other  community. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

H.  W.  LESTER. 
Hon.  S.  H.  Hodges, 

Commissioner  of  Patents, 


Springfield,  Vermont, 

December  28,  1852. 

Sir:  In  reply  to  the  Circular  of  the  Patent  Office,  received  last  August,  I 
shall  confine  my  remarks  to  one  inquiry — that  of  "sheep  and  wool,"" 
having  in  recent  numbers  of  the  Reports  gone  somewhat  into  detail  in 
answering  these  inquiries,  so  fru:  as  Vermont  is  concerned,  in  my  ordinary 
manner,  according  with  my  judgment  and  experience. 

Wool-growing  is  profitable  here  whenever  the  price  does  not  fall  below 
40  cents  per  pound;  yet  the  amount  of  profit  depends  greatly  upon  the 
perfection  of  the  flock  for  wool- growing  purposes,  the  skill  and  manage- 
ment of  the  grower,  and  the  adaptatien  of  the  constitution  of  the  animal 
to  our  chmate.  It  costs  as  much  to  grow  a  pound  of  coarse  wool  as  it 
does  of  fine  Merino,  though  the  carcass  of  the  coarse- woolled  sheep  may 
be  turned  to  better  account  for  mutton;  but  on  the  whole  the  kind  of 
<eheep  which  will  afford  the  most  profit  in  the  hands  of  a  judicious  and 
an  experienced  firmer  is  the  thick,  close,  compact  fleeced  Spanish  Merino. 
This  is  a  docile  and  hardy  race,  producing  as  much  fine  wool  for  a  given 
amount  of  feed  as  any  other  kinds ;  and  the  wethers  or  castrated  males^ 
at  four  and  five  years  old,  either  from  the  pasture  in  the  autumn  or  firon^ 
the  stalls  in  the  winter  and  spring,  are  not  slow  for  mutton  purposes. 
This  breed  of  slieep  is  comparatively  small,  and  by  a  law  of  nature  which 
cannot  be  set  at  naught,  will  consume  no  more  food  in  proportion  to  their 
weight  than  the  larger  breeds,  though  they  carry  a  much  heavier  fleece 
propoitionably  than  the  coarse  or  long- woolled  kinds;  with  ordinary  care^ 
three-fourths  as  many  lambs  as  ewes  in  the  flock,  designed  for  breedings 
can  be  annually  reared,  and  with  extra  care  and  attention  the  number 
can  be  increased  up  to  a  lamb  for  each  ewe,  though  it  should  be  an  un- 
do viating  rule  not  to  allow  ewes  to  yean  until  they  are  three  years  old;, 
having  then  attained  size,  strength,  and  vigor,  they  will  impart  this 
essential — a  good  constitution — to  their  young  provided  the  sire  be  right;, 
aud  here  let  me  say  that  too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  in  selecting  the 
sire;  a  careful  discrimination  should  be  exercised,  and  none  should  be 
used  but  such  as  are  perfect  in  fleece,  both  as  to  quantity  and  quabty^ 
also  in  form,  strength,  and  vigor,  as  can  be  found  in  the  best  Merino 
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<!ock8  of  our  country.  Betwixt  the  sire  and  dam  no  relationship  w 
affinity  of  blood  should  be  suffered  to  exist;  it  tends  to  weaken  the  con- 
stitution, engenders  deformities,  and  reduces  the  weight  of  fleece  A 
renewal  of  blood  every  three  or  four  years,  by  an  exchange  of  bucks  from 
one  ^ood  flock  to  another,  is  a  great  desideratum  in  progressing  and  im- 
proving with  a  high-bred  flock.  The  keeping  both  summer  and  winter 
should  be  generous  and  uniform,  not  sufficient  to  produce  a  high  degree 
of  flesh  unless  the  animal  is  designed  for  the  butcher,  but  in  a  fair  stock 
condition,  conducive  to  health  and  to  the  uniformity  of  the  staple  of  the 
fleece.  In  the  winter  season  in  this  locality,  and  in  all  high  latitudes, 
the  Merinos  should  be  kept  in  flocks  not  exceeding  150  in  number,  in 
enclosed  yards  with  open  sheds,  having  a  southern  or  eastern  exposure, 
with  access  to  running  water  within  the  enclosure  if  possible;  a  box 
always  supplied  with  clean  pure  salt,  racks  for  feeding  hay,  and  the  sheds 
kept  littered  with  straw  for  a  bed.  The  quantity  of  hay  per  diem  de- 
pends upon  the  quality ^  as  the  waste  is  less  as  the  quality  is  better;  two 
and  a  half  pounds  per  day  for  each  full-grown  sheep,  or  two  pounds  for 
lambs  or  yearlings,  is  suflicientof  ^oorfAay;  or,  what  is  better,  two  pounds 
per  day,  with  a  gill  of  corn  or  a  half  pint  of  oats,  per  head.  Oats  are  better 
than  corn  for  young  sheep;  both  should  be  fed  with  care  at  first,  or  it 
may  produce  the  scours  and  kill  the  animal. 

I  am  aware  that  all  sheep  owners  and  wool  growers  will  not  adopt  my 
opinion  as  to  the  most  profitable  kinds.     I  have  come  to  the  conclusion, 
that  the  small  sheep  of  the  race  I  have  described  are  the  most  profitable. 
In  addition  to  the  large  coarse- wool  led  kinds,  we  have  in  this  country 
the  Saxon,  French,  and^Prussian  Merinos,  which  have  originated  from 
the  Spanish;  all  these  fipe-woolled  races  possess  a  common  origin,  and 
It  only  shows  what  the  workings  of  nature  are  when  assisted  by  art. 
The  Saxon  desired  the  perfection  of  the  fleece  in  fineness  of  texture. 
The  Frenchman  took  the  opposite  extreme,  and  sought  quantity  of 
fleece:  both  attained  their  object.    But  in  so  doing,  one  weakened  the 
eonstitution,  and  reduced  the  weight  of  fleece  and  growth  of  the  animaf: 
the  other  enlarged  the  growth  of  both  animal  and  fleece,  but,  as  a  natu- 
ral result,  which  could  not  be  avoided,  suffered  a  deterioration  in  the 
quality  of  the  fleece.    The  Prussians,  like  many  of  us  Americans,  seem 
to  have  taken  the  middle  ground,  and  have  sought  only  to  improve 
upon  the  original  stock,  so  far  as  it  could  be  done  without  detriment  to 
quantity,  quality,  or  vigor  of  bone  and  muscle.     I  have  seen  some  fine 
specimens  of  all  these  races,  and  it  yet  remains  to  be  determined  whether 
an  improvement  may  not  be  made  by  a  cross  one  with  another,  or  a 
mixture  of  all  the  races.     I  speak  as  regards  this  section  only;  to  some 
localities  the  coarse  mutton-sheep  may  be  best  adapted;  and  to  others, 
the  French  and  Saxon  Merinos.     Sheep  husbandry  has  been  a  vast 
•ource  of  profit  to  Vermont,  and  will  continue  to  be,  unless  the  raw  ma- 
terial should  cease  to  be  wanted,  by  a  suspension  of  the  woollen  business 
in  this  country. 

I  noUce  a  striking  feet  in  the  last  Census  report,  in  relation  to  the 
average  weight  of  fleeces  throughout  the  United  States,  for  1860.  Ver- 
mont stands  at  the  head  of  the  list,  giving  an  average  weight  of  near  31 
pounds  per  head  on  her  one  million  of  sheep:  whUe  the  aAffreffate  of 
the  whole  is  less  than  2^  pounds.  -o6    8 
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'Another  feet  speaks  well  for  her  sheep-husbandry.  By  a  reference  to 
the  weekly  reports  of  the  Boston  live  stock  market,  it  mav  be  seen  that 
Vermont  sends  more  sheep  to  that  market  than  all  the  other  New 
England  States;  and  the  same  remark  will  apply  to  horses  and  cattle. 
Limited  as  her  boundaries  are,  smail  in  area,  with  an  uneven  and  broken 
surfece,  and  sparse  population,  she  may  well  be  proud  of  her  position  as 
an  agricultural- producing  State.  Nothing  short  of  the  skill,  industry, 
enterprise,  untiring  energy,  and  intelligence  of  her  people,  could  have 
made  her  what  she  is.  None  of  her  sons,  if  they  would  but  think  so, 
need  seek  the  mines  of  California,  the  valleys  of  Oregon,  or  the  fertile 
regions  of  the  West,  to  acquire  a  competency. 

Respectfully,  yours.  ,.  W.  COLBURN. 

Hon.  Silas  H.  Hodges, 

Commissioner  of  Patents. 


MiDDLEBURY,  VERMONT, 

December  22,  1852. 

Sir:  In  the  spring  of  1851  I  made  a  visit  to  France,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  a  thorough  examination  of  the  best  Merino  sheep  of  that 
country.  I  was  much  interested  in  the  government  flock  at  Rambouillct^ 
Every  department  was  conducted  with  great  skill  and  attention,  by  com- 
petent shepherds,  who  devoted  their  whole  time  in  the  feeding  and 
management  of  the  flocks.  A  doctor,  even,  is  supported  by  the  govern- 
ment to  administer  to  their  physical  wants — one  well  skilled  in  the  anat- 
oniy  of  animals. 

The  sheep  are  all  numbered  and  registered  in  a  book  for  that  purpose,, 
by  the  Director,  so  that  the  pedigree  of  every  animal  can  be  traced  for 
several  generations,  giving  the  age  of  each  sheep  to  a  day,  of  the  birth 
and  death,  and  to  whom  sold,  with  the  price  and  the  quantity  of  wool 

shorn  each  year. 

The  ewes  are  numbered,  by  cutting  notches  in  the  ears,  and  the  rams 
are  marked  upon  the  horns  with  hot  irons,  upon  which  the  numbers  are 

graved.     This  flock  has  remained  at  Rambouillet  since  1786.     No 
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sheep  can  be  purchased  from  this  flock,  except  at  the  annual  public  sale, 
which  takes  place  in  April  or  May  each  year— always  on  Sunday.  Such 
animals  as  are  considered  not  worthy  to  be  preserved  for  breeders  are 
consigned  to  the  butcher. 

Their  lambs  are  allowed  to  drop  in  January;  the  rams,  at  one  year 
old,  are  crowded  to  the  highest  point  of  fatness,  to  prepare  them  for  the 
sale.  The  average  live  weight,  as  registered  upon  the  books,  of  50 
rams,  at  15  months  old,  was  186  pounds. 

There  are  two  or  three  private  flocks  iu  France,  of  equal  purity  of 
blood,  which  are  superior  in  size  to  those  of  Bftmbouillet.  These  de- 
scended from  another  branch  of  the  government  flock,  that  started  ai 
Croissy,  near  Paris,  at  the  same  time,  being  one  half  of  the  original 
flock;  presented  by  the  Uueen  of  Spain  to  the  King  of  France.  Jeao 
Baptiste  Francois  Gilbert,  of  Vidderville,  purchased  at  the  first  sale  ol 
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the  produce  of  this  aock,  which  took  place  at  Croiasy,  in  1800,  one  ram 
and  eight  ewes.  The  ram  was  four  years  old,  and  weighed  1 25  pounds, 
and  earned  12  pounds  of  wool.  The  ewes  then  averaged  9  pounds  of 
wool  in  Its  pure,  unwashed  state.  Mr.  Gilbert  was  the  principal  por- 
chaaer  at  the  annual  sales  till  1818,  when  the  whole  flock  at  Croissy 
was  sold,  at  an  average  price  of  from  120  to  300  francs  each.  The 
blood  of  Mr.  Gillwrt's  flock  was  renewed  every  f  jw  years  by  a  selection 
of  rams  from  the  flock  at  Rambouillet.  This,  together  with  the  occa- 
nonal  renewal  of  blood  and  superior  skill  in  breeding,  gave  Mr.  Gilbert's 
nock  the  advantage  over  the  others. 

After  becoming  fiilly  convinced  that  the  private  flocks  were  superior 
to  any  other  of  the  fine-wooUed  breeds,  for  size,  symmetry,  for  the  great- 
est production  of  superior  wool,  and  for  their  propensity  to  put  on  fiit.  I 
resolved  to  make  my  purchases  there. 

There  are  three  or  four  extraordinary  flocks,  which  have  attained  their 
pr^nt  populanty  and  perfection  by  the  long-continued  patience  and 
fikiU  of  the  breeders,  who  have,  by  degrees,  reared  them  up  to  their 
present  excellence,  from  the  puny  Spanish  race  as  they  stood  in  1785 
among  the  best  flocks  in  Spain. 

These  successful  breeders  did  not  allow  their  ewes  to  drop  their  lambs 
nntd  three  years  old,  nor  to  use  rams  until  they  arrived  at  full  matu- 
nty;  selecting  only  those  of  the  largest  size  and  most  perfect  in  their 

Soints,  combinmg  a  superior  quality  of  wool,  as  well  as  a  great  weight  of 
eece.  It  was  by  this  method,  faithhilly  carried  out,  that  they  could 
produce  rams,  at  IS  months  old,  to  weigh  225  pounds,  and  to  impart  to 
the  several  succeeding  generations  all  that  constitute  a  perfect  Merino 
sheep.  They  are  well  fed  the  year  round  upon  such  hay,  grasses, 
vegetables,  and  grain  as  would  tend  to  produce  the  greatest  amount  of 
muscle,  bone,  and  flesh;  housing  them  through  the  winter  in  warm  but 
ventilated  stone  barns;  and  careful  to  fold  them  at  night  and  durinc  te- 
dious storms.  °  * 

Many  of  the  rams,  at  maturity,  will  weigh  from  250  to  300  pounds, 
and  estimated  to  shear  from  18  to  28  pounds  of  wool  at  one  clip. 

It  18  from  these  most  celebrated  private  flocks  that  I  have  made  mr 
selections,  and  imported,  during  the  last  two  years,  near  six  hundred, 
at  great  cost,  preferring  those  animals  that  would  produce  the  heaviest 
fleece  of  the  finest  quantity  of  Merino  wool;  making  a  voyage  each  year 
^rSS'^ilS?  to  see  to  the  shipments,  at  a  cost  which  will  not  fall  short 
01  f^.WU.  1  am  at  present  an  owner  in  the  whole  of,  or  a  part  interest 
in,  about  500  ewes,  old  and  young,  and  am  supplying  rams  to  be  shipped 
mto  all  ports  of  the  United  States.  ^^^ 

Across  of  these  French  Merinos  upon  the  common  flocks  of  our  coun- 
try, has  been  fully  tested.  The  half  bloods  are  not  only  improved  in 
«ze  and  constiUition,  but  the  annual  production  of  wool  is  increased 
from  one  to  three  pounds  to  each  sheep;  and  in  many  flocks  the  quality 
IS  improved  in  fineness  and  length  of  staple. 

My  recent  sales  of  unwashed  wool  have  varied  from  thirtythree  to 
thirty-five  cents  per  pouiM.  Washed  fleece  or  pulled  wool,  of  this  qual- 
^ii  J^^T  ^^^^  commands  firom  52  to  58  cents  per  pound . 

Mailblood  wethers,  at  full  maturity,  must  command  from  $8  to  gl^ 
per  head,  in  a  favorable  market,  by  the  Jot. 

Our  minister  at  Paris,  Hon.  WiUiam  C.  Rives,  is  collecting  statistical 
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ion^  Tinting  the  difhient  departments  in  France,  to  better  enaUe 
him  to  give  ua  a  correct  history  of  the  agricultural  interest  of  that  coun- 
try, including  the  best  breeds  of  horses,  cattie,  and  sheep.  Such  &cts 
as  may  be  of  interest  to  tis  will  be  published  in  a  book  soon  to  be  issued. 

.  Respectfully, 

S.  WRIGHT  JEWETT. 


Chester,  Windsor  County,  Vt., 

December  30,  1852. 

Dear  Sir:  Mr.  Whitcomb  (postmaster)  has  lately  handed  me  your 
Circular  of  August,  ultimo,  requesting  me  to  answer  some  of  the  inqui- 
ries made  therein.  I  fear  but  very  few  persons  will  be  benefited  by  the 
trifling  amount  of  my  experience.  t 

Whjeat. — Wheat  is  raised  in  small  quantities  in  this  section  of  coun- 
try, and  comparatively  by  very  few  farmers.  When  raised  at  all,  it  is 
raised  upon  high  lands,  much  exposed  to  strong  northwest  winds.  If 
sown  upon  our  meadows  or  lowlands  early  enough  to  escape  the  rust, 
which  IS  sure  to  sdike  late-sown,  the  weevil  will  destroy  it;  and 
if  sown  late  enough  to  escape  the  weevil,  the  rust  will  injure,  if  not 
destroy  it. 

IndwH  com  may  well  be  said  to  be  our  great  staple,  whether  consid- 
ered as  forage  for  stock  or  food  for  mankind.  It  requires  much  labor  to 
cultivate  it  aright,  and  much  manure  to  insure  good  crops;  but  I  think 
it  generally  pays  well  for  interest.  The  best  method,  according  to  my 
experience  of  cultivating,  is  to  plough,  deep  and  well,  two  or  three  times 
before  planting,  spread  manure  freely,  and  furrow  in  rows,  each  way, 
about  tnree  feet  apart — I  am  well  satisfied  that  corn  will  ear  much  bet- 
ter at  that  distance  than  when  nearer;  manure  in  the  hill,  with  wdl- 
rotted  or  hog-manure,  (though,  I  doubt  not,  in  very  dry  seasons  it  would 
be  less  likely  to  sustain  damage  by  drought  if  the  manure  was  all 
spread;)  plant  deep  enough  to  prevent  the  corn  from  drying  after  it 
sprouts.  Much  labor  is  frequently  lost  by  persons  slighting  in  the  pro- 
cess of  covering  the  seed.  As  soon  as  the  corn  is  laige  enough  to  be 
seen  in  rows,  cultivate  each  way  with  a  good  cultivator,  and  then  the 
labor  of  clearing  the  weeds  from  the  hills  is  very  slight.  Keep  the  ground 
as  nearly  level  as  possible,  without  raising  the  hill  even  at  the  third  hoe- 
ing. Never  hoe  afler  the  tassel  is  in  blossom.  I  do  not  use  a  plough 
in  my  corn-field  after  planting.  My  practice,  for  the  last  five  years,  has 
been  to  put  2  or  3  table-spoonfuls  of  tar  and  a  small  handful  of  salt  into 
one  gallon  of  water,  boiling  hot,  into  which  I  put  four  quarts  of  seed- 
corn,  (selected  from  the  field  as  soon  as  the  husks  begin  to  turn,)  stir 
briskly  about  two  minutes,  then  drain  off  the  water  and  stir  in  as  much 
l^asteras  will  stick  to  the  kernel,  when  it  is  ready  for  immediate  planting. 
Care  should  be  taken  not  to  let  it  stand  too  long  after  this  process  before 
planting;  if  it  becomes  much  dried  it  will  not  sprout  so  quick.  I  am 
not  troubled  at  all  with  crows  pulling  it  up;  do  not  use  any  <^  lines  or 
9care-crow8.^^  In  the  spring  of  1849  I  planted  a  field  of  com,  prepared 
according  to  the  above  directions,  excepting  four  rows  upon  one  side  of 
it.    The  crows  pulled  almost  every  lull  of  the  four  rows  of  unprepared, 
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and  pulled  some  half  dozen  hills  of  the  other,  but  did  not  eat  it.  Barn- 
yard fowla  will  not  eat  it.  The  average  quantity  per  acre  here  is  about 
60  bushels,  though  some  fields  produce  more  than  that. 

I  think  100  pounds  of  butter  about  an  average  per  cow.  A  neighbor 
of  mine,  who  kept  12  cows  in   the  summer  of  1850,  made  1,220 

rtunds  of  butter,  besides  the  milk  used  in  a  family  of  seven,  and  raised 
calves.  The  last  season,  which  was  remarkably  dry,  and  feed  short, 
he  kept  8  cows;  made  from  them  600  pounds  of  butter,  and  raised  8 
calves.  The  same  person  raised  43  chickens,  the  past  summer,  which 
•weighed,  when  dressed  for  market,  163  pounds,  and  sold  at  his  door  at 
10  cents  per  pound— $16  30. 

Hogs.— The  Suffolk  breed  of  ho^s  is  decidedly  the  best  for  fattening 
to  slaughter  previous  to  one  year  of  age,  and  make  the  best  pork.  A 
cross  of  the  Suffolk  and  Middlesex  is  thought  an  improvement  by  "nany, 
as  it  increases  their  size.  Pure  blood  Suffolk  pigs  will  bring  $10  per 
pair  at  5  or  6  weeks  old,  while  other  kinds  are  sold  from  $3  to  $5  per 
pair. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

PRESCOTT  HEALD. 


Berne,  Washington  County,  Vt., 

September  20,  1852. 

Sir:  Your  Circular  is  received,  and  I  will  endeavor  to  answer  some 
of  the  inquiries  contained  in  it  very  briefly. 

Wheat  is  not  raised  here  to  any  great  extent,  on  account  of  the  weevil, 
although  on  high  land  with  an  inclination  to  the  north  or  west,  we 
raise  good  crops.  It  does  the  best  after  corn,  if  the  land  is  well  fitted. 
Our  usual  method  of  preparing  the  land  for  corn  is  to  give  it  a  good  top^ 
dressing  with  green  stable  or  yard  manure — say  twenty  loads  to  the 
acre;  then  plough  or  harrow  it  in.  We  the*  furrow  it  three  and  a  half 
feet  apart,  one  way,  and  tlien  drop  manure— either  manure  drawn  out 
in  the  fall  or  from  the  hog  pen— and  put  it  two  and  a  half  feet  apart  in 
the  furrows,  a  small  shovelful  to  a  hill.  We  then  drop  the  corn,  five 
kernels  to  the  hill,  and  cover  it  two  inches  deep  with  the  hoe.  We  plant 
from  the  15th  to  the  20th  of  May,  and  get  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
bushels  per  acre— on  an  average,  about  sixty  bushels.  We  get  of  wheat, 
on  upland,  fitted  in  this  way,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  bushels  per  acre,  if 
sown  the  first  of  April;  but  wheat  is  so  uncertain  a  crop  that  the  farmers 
preler  raising  oats,  as  land  so  fitted  will  yield  from  fifty  to  seventy-five 
bushels  of  oats  per  acre;  and  they  are  worth  from  thirty  to  forty  cents  per 
bushel,  and  wheat  is  worth  but  one  dollar.  The  kinds  of  wheat  raised 
are  mostly  Black  Sea  or  tea  wheat.  I  have  raised  for  a  number  of 
years  the  golden  straw.  We  have  never  used  guauo  in  this  section. 
We  use  Timothy  or  herdsgrass  mostly  for  seeding  clover,  and  sow  it 
when  we  do  our  wheat  or  oats.  A  peck  to  the  acre  is  enough,  and  if 
the  land  is  rich  six  quarts  will  do,  and  the  first  crop  will  be  full  half 
clover,  carried  on  in  the  manure.  There  is  but  little  barley  raised  here, 
and  but  few  peas.     Beans  do  well,  but  are  not  cultivated  to  any  extent. 

Dain/  Business  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  in  thig 
vicinity,  and  is,  perhaps,  as  profitable  as  any  business  in  this  section. 
An  average  amount  of  butter  per  cow  is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
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five  pounds,  (but  some  yield  double  that  amount,)  and  is  worth,  thii 
«M8on,  fix)m  eighteen  to  twenty-five  cents  per  pound.    The  average 
yield  of  cheese  per  cow  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  or  double  that 
of  butter  per  cow,  and  the  price  is  seven  to  nine  cents  per  pound.    It 
«osts  as  much  to  make  and  take  care  of  two  pounds  of  cheese  a&it  does 
<)f  one  pound  of  butter.    Making  butter  is  more  profitable,  and  cheese 
is  attended  with  less  care  when  made.     In  setting  milk  for  butter  we 
use  tin  pans,  from  six  to  ten  quarts,  strain  them  as  full  as  we  can 
handle  them,  and  set  them  in  the  milk  room,  in  a  cool  part  of  the  house, 
«id  let  them  stand  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours,  until  the  cream 
has  risen.  It  is  then  skimmed  off,  and  kept  cool  until  it  is  churned.  Some 
churn  every  day,  and  some  but  twice  a  week.    The  chum  mostly  in 
use  here  is  the  barrel  churn,  placed  on  legs,  with  a  crank  and  floats  at- 
tached to  it,  so  that  by  turning  the  crank  the  floats  keep  the  cream  in 
motion,  and  it  will  come  in  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes.    We  then  draw 
off  the  buttermilk  and  wash  the  butter  in  cold  water  until  it  is  clear  of 
buttermilk,  and  salt  it  with  the  best  ground  rock-salt,  and  work  it  with 
the  hand;  let  it  stand  twenty  four  hours,  and  then  work  it  thoroughly 
again  and  put  it  down  solid  in  a  firkin  made  of  spruce  or  fir  that  wil 
hold  from  thirty  to  sixty  pounds,  (the  firkin  havine  been  previously 
soaked  in  strong  brine.)     We  then  set  it  in  a  cool  place  untU  we  send 
it  to  maurket.     In  this  way  we  eeldom  have  any  hurt.     An  average  price 
of  butter  and  cheese,  for  three  or  four  years  past,  has  been  sixteen  cents 
for  butter  and  seven  for  cheese;  but  this  year  butter  is  worth  twenty  cents, 
on  an  average,  and  cheese  eight  cents.    The  cost  of  raising  neat  cattle 
here,  on  account  of  our  long  winters,  to  three  years  old,  is  eighteen 
dollars,  or  all  they  will  fetch  at  that  age.     Good  cows  are  worth  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  dollars  in  the  spring,  and  fifteen  to  twenty  in  the  fall.    For 
feeding  beef  cattle  we  use  but  little  corn,  but  feed  potatoes,  turnips, 
and  carrots.     We  think  the  native  animal,  with  the  same  attention  and 
care,  will  compare  favorably  with  the  Durham,  Devon,  or  Hereford.     Our 
mode  of  breaking  steers  to  the  yoke  is  to  begin  when  they  are  calves; 
the  boys  have  a  small  yoke,  and  yoke  them  occasionally,  and  soon  learn 
them  to  do  anything  they  require  of  them;  so  they  are  broken  from  the 
time  they  are  six  months  old;  and  they  never  forget  it.     Horses  are  the 
most  profitable  stock  we  can  raise,  if  we  take  pains  to  improve  the  stock. 
It  will  cost  thirty  dollars  to  raise  one  to  three  years  old,  and  the  average 
price  at  that  age  is  not  less  than  fifty  dollars,  and  at  five  years  old  they 
are  worth  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  five  dollars,  and, 
in  the  latter  case,  double  the  cost  of  raising. 

Sheep  are  profitable  stock  at  the  present  prices  of  wool.  There  is  but 
little  difference  in  the  cost  of  producing  coarse  or  fine  wool;  we  prefer 
the  latter,  as  it  brings  the  most  money.  The  Merino  has  the  heaviest 
fleece,  yielding  on  an  average  four  pounds  per  head.  It  is  worth  forty 
cents  per  pound;  and  the  coarse -wool  led  sheep  will  yield  about  the  same 
amount,  worth  one-fourth  less.  For  mutton  tne  large  and  coarse- woolled 
sheep  is  the  best.  The  ewes  will  raise  about  sixty  lambs  to  one 
hundred  ewes  on  an  average. 

Hogs. — The  breed  most  sought  afler  here  is  a  cross  of  the  Suffolk 

and  grass-fed,  (so  called  .J    They  are  peaceable  and  easily  fattened,  and 

very  sweet  and  thick  pork.    Pigs  seven  to  nine  months  old  will  weight 

when  slaughtered,  from  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  to  three  hundred 
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mod  twenty  five  pounds,  and  at  eighteen  months  old  five  hnndred 
pounds.  We  take  all  the  bone  and  lean  meat  when  we  cut  it  up,  and 
use  fresh.  The  fat  we  pack  in  layers,  in  a  barrel,  putting  salt  (rock  or 
Turk's  island)  on  each  layer,  eight  quarts  to  one  hundred  pounds;  and 
after  a  few  days  we  add  pickle  enough  to  cover  it,  and  it  will  keep  sweet 
for  years. 

Tery  respectfully,  yours, 

OSMAN  DEWEY. 
To  the  Commissioner  op  Patents. 


West  Rupert,  Vermont. 

Cl&ver  and  Grasses. — The  hay  crop  is  of  vital  importance  in  this 
latitude— north  43°  16'.  The  average  quantity  cut  per  acre  is  about  1^ 
ton,  although  the  past  season  has  not  given  over  three-fourths  of  a  ton 
to  the  acre  in  consequence  of  the  drought. 

The  best  and  most  durable  fertilizer  for  our  meadow  sand  pastures 
is  a  top-dressing  of  ashes.  Gypsum  is  mostly  used.  Sheep  manure  is 
also  used  advantageously  on  meadows.  Clover  and  Timothy  are  the 
principal  grasses  cultivated  in  this  vicinity.  About  8  quarts  of  Timothy 
and  6  pounds  of  clover  seed  is  the  usual  quantity  sown  per  acre.  Spear 
grass  adds  much  to  our  meadows  and  pastures,  although  it  is  not  culti- 
vated. I  have  no  experience  to  show  that  red  clover  is  detrimental  to 
horses. 

Sheep  and  Wool.—ks  the  verdure  of  grass  extends  to  the  very  summit 
of  our  hills,  they  are  well  adapted  to  wool  growing,  and  it  is  profitable. 

A  few  facts  in  relation  to  wool-growing  are  conclusively  settled,  viz: 
That  a  fine  staple  of  wool  cannot  be  grown  on  a  carcass  that  is  suitable 
©r  profitable  for  the  butcher;  and  second,  all  animals  require  food  accord- 
ing to  the  live  weight  of  their  bodies. 

The  average  weight  of  the  improved  Saxons  is  about  66  pounds,, 
consequently  the  yearly  expense  of  keeping  Saxons  is  as  follows:  If  fed 
with  hay  150  days,  243  pounds,  which,  at  $7  per  ton,  is  86  cents;, 
pasturing  31  weeks,  at  \\  cent  per  week,  is  39  cents;  care,  6  cents^ 
which  foots  up  as  follo\«^: 

Wintering $0  85 

Summering 3d 

Care 6 

Making  the  expense  of  keeping  a  Saxon  sheep  one  year. .  1  30 

In  return  we  receive — 

3\  pounds  of  wool,  at  50  cents  per  pounds  making 1  37^ 
anuie 6 

Proportionate  value  of  increase 60 

2  63 

1  30 
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From  which,  when  the  expense  of  keeping  is  deducted,  you  hare  75 
cents  profit  on  sheep,  or  making  1  pound  of  Saxon  wool  cost  26  cents. 

Cost  per  pound  of  growing  coarse  or  fine  wool.  A  like  quantity  of 
food  will  produce  an  equal  quantity  of  clean  wool  upon  all  sheep  raised 
for  the  value  of  the  fleece,  it  is  therefore  more  lucrative  business  to  the 
faurroer  to  grow  fine  than  coarse  or  common  wool,  in  proportion  as  tlie  fine 
exceeds  the  coarse  in  pnce. 

Larije  or  small  sheep  most  profitable?  The  expense  of  rearing  animals 
•hould  always  be  taken  into  account.  Small  animals  come  to  maturity 
with  much  less  expense  than  large  ones,  and  therefore  they  are  more 
valuable.  This  is  especially  true  of  sheep.  Small  sheep  are  the  most 
profitable,  and  particularly  so  for  the  fleece. 

How  much  more  does  it  cost  to  produce  1  pound  of  fine  than  of  coarae 
or  ordinary  wool?  It  costs  less  because  the  food  of  the  coarse  sheep  ii 
converted  into  fat  rather  than  into  wool. 

Proportion  of  lambs  raised  to  the  number  of  ewes  is  about  four-fiflhs. 

Respectfully, 

JOSEPH  PARKER. 


MiDDLETOWN,  NeWPORT    Co.,  R.  I., 

12/Amo.,  4/A,  1852. 

Corn. — Average  yield,  about  40  bushels  per  acre.  Best  system  of  cul- 
ture is  to  spread  a  good  coat  of  manure  on  the  land  and  plough  in,  and 
another  on  the  surface  after  plough mg,  harrow,  and  then  plant,  about 
three  feet  apart  each  way,  four  or  five  seeds  to  a  hill. 

Barley. — Average  yield — say  30  bushels;  three  bushels  seed  per  acre; 
less  exhaustmg  than  oats. 

Oo/«.— Average  yield,  about  45  bushels;  from  three  to  four  busheli 
seed  per  acre  sown. 

Hay. — Quantity  per  acre,  average,  about  one  ton;  all  animal  manures 
good  for  meadow  land  generally,  and  ashes,  for  some  lands,  produce  crops 
equal  to  any  kind  of  manure;  about  a  bushel  of  grass  seed  sown  per 
acre,  of  different  kinds,  mixed  and  sown  together,  varying  the  quantity 
of  clover  according  as  the  soil  is  wet  or  dry,  putting  most  on  dry  land. 
I  do  not  think  clover  injurious  to  horses. 

Horses  raised  here  are  not  very  profitable,  unless  of  extra  quality. 
The  best  way  to  break  young  horses,  I  consider,  is,  to  begin  with  them 
when  very  young;  almost  as  soon  as  foaled,  to  handle  them,  and  to  hal- 
ter them,  and  accustom  them  to  lead  while  quite  small,  and,  as  they 
ncrease  in  size  and  strength,  accustom  them  to  wear  the  harness,  and 
to  draw  light  carriages,  and  they  will  soon  become  very  docile  and  tract- 
able. 

Sheep  are  raised  here  as  much  for  the  meat  as  the  wool.  The  middle 
size  thought  best— say  Southdown ;  the  cost  of  raising  a  pound  of  Merino 
not  much  more  than  of  coarse.  About  as  many  lambs  as  ewes  are  gen* 
tredly  raised,  and  sometimes  more. 

Root' Crops  considered  on  the  increase;  soil  should  be  made  fine  ami 
rich.    Average  crop,  about  400  bushels  per  acre. 

Potatoes,  Msh,  used  to  produce  on  an  average  200  bushels  per  tew 
but  ainoe  the  disease,  much  less.    Best  method  of  culture  is  to  spwIS 
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Che  manure  on  the  furrows,  and  harrow  well  before  planting,  tnd^lant 
in  rows  about  three  feet  apart.  u  u 

Fhtit  culture  is  on  the  increase.  I  consider  apples  enough  may  be 
«T0wn  to  make  it  profitable.  The  Rhode  Island  Greening  best  for  wm- 
ter  use  here.    Apples  are  good  to  feed  to  hogs  and  cattle,  but  not  so 

good  as  potatoes.  .  » 

Manure.— I  consider  the  best  way  to  preserve  it  is  to  spread  it  on  tne 
soil  as  fast  as  it  can  be  procured,  when  the  state  of  the  crops  will  admit. 
Lime  and  plaster  not  much  used  here,  and,  from  my  experience,  not 
.of  much  use  on  the  soil  of  this  island.  ^^^^^  fiUFFUM. 

To  the  Commissioner  of  Patents. 


Mason,  Hillsb©rough  County,  N.  H., 

December  26,  1862. 

Sir:  Having  received  a  Circular  from  the  Patent  Office,  I  will  answer 
-some  of  your  inquiries,  as  far  as  I  may  be  able.  ,c  j    u 

From  a  somewhat  extensive  examination,  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
average  crop  of  Indian  corn  will  not  equal  the  amount  of  thirty  bushels 
to  the  acre,  in  this  region,  and  I  should  presume  the  same  of  the  crop 
throughout  the  State.  There  are  occasionally  instances  of  more  than 
four  times  that  amount.  The  cost  of  raising  corn,  where  the  expense  of 
manures,  cost  of  labor  employed,  interest  on  the  valuation  of  land,  and 
taxes  on  the  land,  are  all  included,  cannot  be  much,  if  any,  less  than  one 
dollar  per  bushel  on  the  average  of  crops. 

Guano  is  beginning  to  be  used  in  the  production  of  Indian  corn.  From 
a  field  which  I  examined  last  harvest,  1  gathered  the  following  rehable 
and  certain  facts,  namely,  that  an  application  of  about  one  hundred 
weight  to  the  acre  increased  the  quanUty  of  the  crop  to  the  amount  of 
seventeen  bushels  and  six  quarts.  The  land  was  first  well  dressed  with 
bam  manure,  which  was  spread  and  ploughed  in.  After  the  ground  was 
ftirrowed,  the  guano  was  put  in  the  hill.  It  was  covered  to  about  the 
depth  of  one  inch  with  earth  before  the  corn  was  dropped  upon  it. 

The  most  common  manner  of  cultivating  corn  is  to  use  a  fieki  which 

has  been  worked  on  the  preceding  year,  plough  it  two  or  three  times  in 

the  spring,  spread  on  manure  and  put  it  in  the  hill,  and  hoe  it  two  or 

three  limes  during  the  early  part  of  summer.    When  it  begins  to  ripen 

i  most  farmers  cut  off  the  top  stalks. 

Some  of  the  best  fields  of  corn  which  I  have  seen  in  this  State  were 

upon  ground  which  was  broken  up  in  the  spring,  manured  well,  and 

pianted  in  rows  about  three  and  a  half  feet  apart,  and  hills  about  two  and 

a  half  feet,  and  a  liberal  top  dressing  of  lime  and  ashes  after  planting,  to 

;  hasten  the  decomposition  of  the  vegetable  matter;  and,  after  a  short  time 

i  moie,  a  good  dressing  of  plaster  of  Paris.    The  field  hoed  about  as  is 

V  usually  done,  and  the  top  stalks  not  cut  ofi". 

The  aTorage  quantity  of  hay,  I  should  think,  was  something  less  than  a 
Vm  to  the  acre.  The  cost  of  growing  hay,  adding  the  interest  on  the  value 
of  land,  taxes  on  the  land,  cost  of  manure  to  keep  the  earth  from  exhaus- 
tioD;  and  the  expense  of  labor,  would  be  firom  six  to  eight  dollars  per  tou. 
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Ck>T«r,  to  be  firee  ftom  danger  to  working  horses  or  oxen,  ought  to  be 
ent  and  wet  with  cold  water. 

There  is  an  increased  use  of  lime,  plaster,  and  guano  as  fertilizers,  and 
in  most  cases  with  good  success  and  profit. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

A.  G.  COMINGS. 


Haverhill,  Grafton  County,  N.  H., 

January  14,  1853. 

Sir;  In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  will  endeavor  to  give  some 
information  to  the  questions  in  the  Circular  sent  me  some  time  since. 

Wiieat. — This  crop  has  been  on  the  increase  with  us  for  the  last  few- 
years.  Spring  wheat  is  the  kind  raised,  and  is  generally  sown  as  late  as 
the  1st  of  June,  as  late  sowing  is  considered  the  best  preventive  for 
Hessian  flies  and  weevils.  Average  crop,  15  bushels  per  acre;  price, 
$1  25.  Kinds  of  grass-seed,  4  pounds  clover  and  1  bushel  Timothy  sown 
with  the  wheat.     Guano  is  not  used  with  us  at  all. 

Com  is  our  principal  crop  on  our  bottom  lands.  The  ground  is 
manured  with  from  10  to  15  cords  per  acre;  which  is  well  ploughed  in 
and  harrowed,  and  is  then  planted  with  Woodward's  planter,  generally  in 
drills.  Average  crop,  60  bushels.  Cost  of  production,  from  25  to  30' 
cents  per  bushel;  usually  ground  and  fed  raw.  Rows  3  feet  and  spears 
6  inches  apart. 

CkUs,  Barley y  Rye,  PeaSy  and  Beans.— Dais j  average  crop  firom  30  to- 
60  bushels.  Barley  not  raised.  Rye,  from  10  to  15.  Peas  and  beans,, 
firom  15  to  20;  peas  least  exhausting,  but  not  used  as  a  renovating  crop. 

Chver  and  Grasses. — Quantity  of  hay  per  acre  1 J  ton.  Best  ferti- 
lizers, clover,  and  that  with  Timothy,  at  the  rate  of  4  pounds  clover  and 
J  bushel  Timothy,  is  used  for  laying  down  meadows.  Cost  of  growing 
hay,  $i  per  ton.  I  have  no  doubt  but  clover  will  give  horses  the  heaves 
by  over-feeding  when  they  are  not  at  work. 

Dfdry  Husba?idry. — I  have  been  in  the  business  some  for  the  last  10 
years,  and  find  that  cows  without  extra  feed  will  average  150  pounds  of 
butter,  besides  raising  their  calves.  Cost  of  making  butter,  2^  per  pound. 
(For  description  of  making,  see  my  letter  of  last  vear.)  The  business  ha» 
been  good  for  the  last  year;  average  price  of^  butter,  20  to  25  cents. 
Cheese,  9  cents. 

Hogs. — We  consider  the  Sufiblk  breed  of  hogs  to  be  the  best,  and  we 
think  we  can  improve  them  by  crossing  with  our  natives.  The  cheapest 
way  of  raising  pork  is  to  keep  just  what  your  milk  will  feed  till  fall,  and 
then  feed  with  Indian  meal,  and  you  have  good  sweet  pork.  My  method 
of  curing  hams  is  as  follows:  To  100  pounds  meat,  4  gallons  water,  8 
pounds  common  salt,  2  ounces  saltpetre,  2  pounds  brown  sugar,  or  mo- 
lasses ,  if  you  prefer.  In  this  pickle  let  them  remain  till  you  wish  to  smc^r 
them,  and  you  will  find  them  equal  to  any. 

Potatoes.— We  think  we  can  remedy,  if  not  entirely  escape,  the  rot » 
the  potatoes  by  early  planting.  Our  method  for  the  last  2  or  3  years  has 
been  to  plant  in  April,  and  at  the  time  of  planting  we  use  a  composition 
of  piiaster  and  ashes — say  about  2  parts  ashes  and  1  plaster,  at  the  rate  of  ^ 
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butbels  per  acre,  and  we  have  not  been  troubled  with  the  rot.  We  profef 
breaking  up  old  pastures  for  potatoes,  and  then  the  next  year  we  are  sure 
to  get  a  good  crop  of  wheat,  as  potatoes  fix  the  ground  in  good  shape  tor 
wheat. 

HENRY  MERRILL. 
To  th«  Commissioner  op  Patents. 


Richmond,  Mass.,  January  12,  1853. 

Sir  :  Your  Circular,  making  inquiries  on  agricultural  progress,  was 
duly  received .  As  times  and  seasons  have  very  much  to  do  with  the  labors 
and  products  of  the  farm,  you  will  permit  me  to  say,  in  the  outset,  that 
the  winter  of  1851 -'52  was  one  of  very  severe  and  uniform  coldness. 
From  November  to  March,  we  had  scarcely  the  semblance  of  a  thawy 
day.  The  snows  which  fell  early  in  the  season  were  the  last  to  ac- 
knowledge the  power  of  warmth,  and  to  dissolve  under  its  influence.  The 
quantity  of  snow  that  fell  during  the  winter  was  not  so  great  as  we  often 
have;  yet  it  remained  unusually  even,  so  that  bare  grounds  and  huge 
drifts  were  alike  unknown.  Wintei-  but  slightly  relaxed  its  hold  until 
nearlyApril ;  and  the  middle  of  that  month,  snow  was  full  plenty  enough 
for  January.  About  the  20th  of  April,  cold,  heavy,  northeast  rains  set 
in,  which  wasted  the  snow  in  the  valleys,  and  on  hills  of  moderate  eleva- 
tion, and  removed  the  frost  from  the  earth  ;  but  the  ground,  as  must 
needs  be  after  such  rains,  was  cold,  exceedingly  wet,  and  in  no  condition 
for  the  plough  or  the  harrow.  The  rainy  season  continued  until  about  the 
8lh  of  May,  when  a  drought — the  long  continued,  widespread  drought 
of  1852 — set  in,  and  continued,  with  but  few  slight  showers,  until  the  last 
of  October. 

During  the  continuance  of  this  drought  there  were  many  atmospheric 
j^enomena  worthy  of  notice.  It  was  not  unusual — indeed,  it  was  some- 
times an  every  day  occurrence — to  see  huge  black  clouds,  bellowing  thun- 
der in  fierce  tones,  and  shooting  lightning  in  frightful  streaks,  arising  m  the 
west  and  moving  towards  the  zenith,  promising  to  water  the  earth  and 
give  joy  to  all  who  feed  upon  bounties  ;  but  they  most  usually  parted 
before  coming  in  showering  distance,  and  marched  off,  perhaps,  after  dii- 

g Busing  a  few  drops,  to  dissolve  in  thin  air  or  water  other  lands  or  eeas. 
0  it  must  be  seen  thai  the  earth  became  very  dry,  so  that  yeu  might  dig 
in  common  loamy  soils  two  feet  and  find  no  more  indications ''f  moisture 
than  at  the  surface;  so,  too,  the  lowlands.  Swamps  were  dry;  for  all  but 
the  most  enduring  springs  refused  to  let  cut  their  liquid  treasures,  and 
the  streams  ceased  to  flow.  Yet  the  drought  was  not  entirely  uniform 
in  the  strength  of  its  ravages.  Some  localities  received  more  rain  than 
others,  and  these  were  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  highest  mountains, 
and  where  they  are  huddled  together  most  closely.  After  such  a  drought 
as  we  exprienced  the  last  year,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  crops 
were  so  abundant,  as  though  rains  had  been  mingled  with  sunshine. 
The  hay  crop  was  probibly  diminished  from  one  fourth  to  one-third. 
The  felling  off  was  most  visibly  seen  in  old  stocked  and  very  recent 
slocked  me;idows.  Those  coming  into  mowing  from  the  previous  year's 
seeding-down  were  light ;  those  in  the  second  and  third  year  from 
stocking  were  middling;  and  the  quantity  diminished  as  you  went  back 
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<jf  the  thifd  year.  Low  lands  gave  a  fair  crop,  and  of  improved  quality. 
1a  so  dry  and  pleasant  a  season,  it  wilt  readily  be  supposed  the  hav  was 
secured  in  fine  order.  This  fact,  with  its  superior  quality,  caused  it  to 
«pend  well,  and  heavy  horses  are  much  less  common  this  winter  than 
usual.  Owing  to  the  lateness  of  spring,  but  little  ploughing  was  done 
'Until  qmite  the  last  of  April,  and  on  many  farms  not  until  May.  For- 
•tunately  it  was  so;  for  in  consequence  of  this  delay,  most  of  the  sown 
<rops  were  not  got  in  until  the  heaviest  rains  were  past,  and  the  earth 
was  left  in  a  lighter,  more  pliable  condition,  which  enabled  it  the  better 
to  withstand  the  drought.  ,-  .     • 

The  oat  crop  was  fair,  from  the  perfect  manner  in  which  it  was 
secured.  The  straw  will  do  much  towards  lengthening  out  fodder. 
The  current  price  of  bats  is  fifty  cents  per  bushel.  Winter  grain  wm 
well  started  before  the  dry  season  came  on;  consequently  the  crop  sitf- 
iered  less  than  many  others  ;  an  increased  quantity  was  on  the  ground, 

mostly  of  rye.  . 

The  corn  crop,  in  consequence  of  the  lateness  of  the  spring,  and  the 
dry  weather  that  followed,  was  for  a  while  considered  a  failure  ;  it  came 
forward,  however,  and  did  remarkably  well,  unless  it  were  in  particular 
localities,  where  the  effects  of  the  season  were  too  severe  for  it.  The 
fodder  saved  with  care  from  corn-fields  has  helped  much  in  this  ame  of 

scarcity.  , 

Wheat.— Less  and  less  of  it  is  sown  each  year.  When  oats  are  worth 
fifty  cents  a  bushel,  and  corn  seventy-five  cents,  and  superfine  flour 
can  be  bought  for  five  and  six  dollars  a  barrel,  a  general  opinion  prevails 
that  it  is  cheaper  to  raise  the  former  and  buy  the  latter  than  to  run  the 
risk  of  an  uncertain  wheat  crop.  Present  profits  may  induce  to  this 
course  ;  but  taking  the  drainage  of  land  resulting  from  the  system  into 
consideration,  it  looks  like  questionable  economy. 

Buckwheat  was  sown  in  as  liberal  quantities  as  usual,  and  paid  ^ell- 
being  a  full  average  crop.  Its  fine  effects  in  cleansing  land  from  weeds, 
by  its  great  shady  tops,  and  the  pulverizing  influence  of  its  roots  in  ths 
soil,  are  enough  to  recommend  its  culture  on  many  lands,  if  there  was 
no  other  consideration. 

A  farmer  of  my  acquaintance  recently  bought  a  field  so  densely  cov- 
ered with  hardback,  (potentilla,)  that  it  looked  like  a  barren  waste. 
It  was  bought  cheap,  of  course,  for,  with  the  incumbrance,  it  was  worth 
but  little.  Early  in  the  spring  he  commenced  ploughing  it  with  a  stout 
team,  which  tore  out  the  bushes,  which,  when  properly  dried,  were  burnt, 
and  the  ground  sown  to  buckwheat.  The  avails  of  the  crop  more  than 
paid  for  the  labor,  and  he  expects  the  next  crop  will  more  than  pay ^ 
tlie  land— thus  giving  him  a  good  field  at  a  cheap  rate,  besides  beauuty- 
ing  and  making  productive  one  of  the  waste  places  of  the  earth.  In  two 
years  more  he  will  have  a  beautiful,  clean  sward,  where,  a  year  ago,  the 
eye  could  only  rest  with  pain.  This  is  not  a  solitary  mstance;  we  have 
many  such,  where  fields  are  being  reclaimed  and  subdued  to  the  produc- 
tion of  less  hardy  crops  by  the  influsnce  of  buckwheat. 

The  potato  crop  has,  finally,  once  more,  nearly  survived  the  blight, 
rot,  or  whatever  it  may  be  called.  We  have  heard  very  little  complaint 
of  rotten  poutoes  this  year.  The  yield  has  been  fair  conapr®^"?  " 
in  olden  time.  The  flavor  of  potatoes  is  excellent  and  healthhil.  Whether 
Ihis  feet  goes,  in  any  way,  to  show  the  disease  to  arise  from  fluctua- 
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tioDfl  in  the  atmosphere,  aided  by  prediaposing  causes  in  soil  and  cuht^ 
▼anon,  which  may  be  traced  to  atmospheric  mfluence,  we  leaye  it  fep 
othento  decide,  without  venturing  an  opinion,  which  might  only  caU 
<mt  firom  some  theorist  the  exclamation  that  we  knew  nothing  about  it. 

Sowd  com  is  coming  into  fevor  for  the  fodder  it  pirduces.  The  swaid 
on  a  piece  of  run-out  meadow  is  inverted,  a  coat  of  manure  spread  on* 
and  a  thorough  harrowing  is  given.  The  crop  is  highly  remunerative, 
and  leaves  the  ground  m  a  clean,  light,  good  condition  for  a  future  crop. 
Care  must  be  used  in  saving  the  fodder,  which,  if  well  cured,  is  valua- 
We  for  any  stock,  but  is  excellent  for  milch  cows. 

PruU,^The  attention  to  fruit  growing  is  increasing  every  year,  as  the 
adaptation  of  our  soil  and  climate  to  the  object  is  being  developed 
These  have  received  a  jiowerful  influence  through  the  exhibitions  at  Iior- 
ticultural  meetings,  where  the  facts  have  come  out  that  Berkshire  is  admi- 
lably  adapted  to  growing  apples,  pears,  and  cherries  in  any  quantity,  and 
peaches,  plums,  and  grapes  in  comfortable  supplies.  The  appearance 
of  the  black  warts  on  plum-trees,  for  the  last  season,  in  immense  quan- 
nties,  may,  perhaps,  throw  a  damper  on  the  cultivation  of  that  fruit. 
Ihere  are,  however,  some  choice  varieties  which  have  not  yet  been 
affected  by  it,  and  it  may  be  they  will  escape. 

In  consequence  of  the  light  crop  of  fodder  there  was  a  great  reduction 
of  stock  in  the  fall.  Though  some  lots  were  sold  cheap,  yet,  as  a  whole, 
the  farmer  has  but  little  cause  of  complaint  of  prices.  Fat  cattle  and 
•heep,  though  lower  than  a  year  ago,  were  in  fair  demand,  and  sold  quick, 
and  pnces  are  advancing. 

i-**?°  r*^®  whole,  taking  all  things  into  consideraUon,  the  fanner  has  but 
IitUe,  If  any,  cause  to  regret  what  may  seem  to  have  been  the  unfavora- 
ble character  of  the  season.     If  the  earth  has  not  given  her  usual  abund- 
ance,  she  has  enjoyed  a  rest  from  which  she  will  arise  to  brighter  and  more 
abundant  harvests.    The  deep  drought  has  operated  on  her  soil  to  give- 
K  nchness;  and  the  leanness  which  has  come  over  her  has  invited  th» 
toner  to  consider  in  what  way  similar  evils— if  they  are  evils— can  beat 
be  averted.    And,  first,  he  may  learn  that  deep  and  thorough  tillage  aie 
among  ^e  best  preventives  of  loss  from  lack  of  rain.    The  deeper  the 
soil,  and  the  finer  it  is  pulverized,  the  more  readily  and  efficienUy  it  will 
imbibe  moisture  from  the  earth  beneath,  and  from  the  atmosphere,  which 
18  onen  humid  when  the  clouds  give  no  rain .    Equal  benefits  result  from 
lands  so  ulled  in  times  of  heavy  rains.     It  is  a  known  fact  that  deen 
•Oils  soonest  relieve  themselves  of  superfluous  moisture;  hence  we  may 
conclude  that  they  are  best  for  preserving  a  uniform  degree  of  humidity. 
i.an  It  be  wondered,  then,  that  the  advantages  of  deep  ploughing  or  of 
jubsoiling  are  yearly  gaining  more  favor  wherever  their  benefits  have 
been  tested  ? 

Another  specific  remedy  for  drought,  as  we  have  seen  fully  illustrated 
me  last  season  in  gardens  and  with  all  hoed  crops,  is  frequent  stirrinir 

i?^'  ^^P'"S  »^  «P«"  and  loose  with  the  plough  or  the  hoe. 

(^^arden  vegetables,  com,  and  potatoes,  dry  as  the  season  was,  aU 
uniformly,  where  well  cultivated,  did  well.  A  friend  remarked  to  me 
that  he,  for  a  long  time,  watered  his  garden;  yet  his  productions  did  not 
come  forward.  He  at  length  threw  away  his  water-pot  and  took  his  hoe. 
and  gave  it  vigorous  action,  when  everything  smiled  under  its  influence! 

Another  fact,  not  a  new  one,  but  presented  in  a  more  forcible  form,  de- 
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fckypeditMlf  most  ooncliuivcly,  in  consequence  of  the  dryness  of  tfi* 
leason :  Lands  inclining  to  moisture  should  not  be  ploughed  at  all  im- 
■ndialely  after  a  heavy  rain.  In  consequence  of  the  lateness  of  the  sea* 
SOD,  farmers  did  net  wait  to  have  the  ground  get  so  dry  as  they  would 
otherwise  have  done.  Such  lands,  when  ploughed  again  in  August^ 
broke  up  in  clods  so  hard  that  a  wonder  would  arise  how  anything 
bad  grown  firom  them.  It  also  taught  the  fallacy  of  an  old- established 
practice  of  ploughing  head-lands  first,  and  allowing  the  team,  when  turn- 
mg  at  the  ends,  to  trample  over  them.  We  saw  an  instance  where,  in 
August,  such  head-lands  were  reploughed,  and  were  continuous  blocks 
of  earth  as  hard  as  bricks.  No  impression  of  a  heavy  harrow  could  pul- 
verize them;  then  they  remained  hard,  and  worthless,  deforming  and 
cumbering  the  surface.  But  had  the  land  remained  unploughed  and  left 
to  grass,  how  much  worse  would  have  been  the  predicament?  A  thin, 
sterile  soil  and  meagre  cropa  would  have  been  standing  memorials  of  an 
abusing  system,  until  a  better  course  suggested  a  remedy.  Head-landa 
should  be  the  last  lands  ploughed  to  leave  them  in  the  comfortable  and 
productive  condition  that  good  management  requires. 

Yours,  truly, 

W.  BACON. 


Marshfield,  Mass.,  May  19,  1852. 

Sra:  If  I  did  not  misunderstand,  you  consented,  as  my  friend,  to  sig- 
nify to  the  Hon.  Commissioner  of  Patents,  (Mr.  Ewbank,)  that  on  re- 
ceiving a  Circular  from  his  office,  I  would  cheerfully  endeavor  to  get  to- 
gether some  raw  material  of  this  place ;  and,  though,  in  consequence  of  the 
sterility  of  our  soil  and  secluded  locality,  it  must  be  barren  of  incidents, 
yet,  through  his  Reports,  the  farmers  of  distant  States  have  an  easy  and 
happy  way  of  interchanging  civilities,  and  of  telling  each  other  how  they 
do;  and  may  possibly  help  a  little  to  consolidate  our  Union.  I  hope 
the  cost  of  publishing  these  Reports  will  never  be  thought  an  unwise  ap- 
propriation  of  public  money;  but  lest  I  should  not  live  to  receive  a  Cir- 
cular, I  beg  leave  to  trouble  you  with  one  thing  now— and  ^that  is  tb* 
fertilizing  matter  which  may  be  concealed  in  the  bottom  of  our  rivers. 
I  know  of  no  river,  overflowing  its  banks  with  any  degree  of  modera- 
tion, which  does  not  make  them  more  productive;  and  yet,  I  suppose, 
this  treasure  is  not  the  cause  pi  such  overflow.  We  know  that  the  lands 
enclosed  in  the  bends  of  our  little  rivers,  backed  up  by  tide  water  for  a 
few  hours,  and  then  taking  their  regular  course  to  the  sea,  are  very  pro- 
ductive. I  should  be  glad  to  read  the  opinions  of  scientific  men  on  this 
subject,  through  the  Reports.  I  have  thought  an  instrument  could  be 
made,  (which,  in  consequence  of  my  poverty  of  language,  I  must  call 
spoon-bowl  pincers,)  which,  in  the  hands  of  an  ingenious  man,  with  a 
gondola,  and  what  I  believe  is  commonly  called  a  derric,  might  make 
™pid  progre™  in  examination.  ISAAC  DINGLEY. 

To  the  CoMBHSsioNBR  OP  Patents. 
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Marshfield,  Plymouth  Coubity,  Mam., 

January  10, 1853. 

Sir:  Throngh  the  kindness  of  our  great  and  good  friend,  th«  lalt 
Secretary  of  State,  whose  lips  were  "as  the  doors  of  a  treasury,"  I  haT© 
received  your  Agricultural  Circular  for  1852;  and  all  the  abatement  I 
feel  in  the  pleasure  is,  iny  inability  to  do  it  justice.  I  must  not,  how- 
«Ter,  contend  with  myself  much  about  that,  but  sorrouj  more  because  I 
cannot  compress  my  narrative  into  fewer  words,  and  be  less  burdcnsonie. 
Under  this  impression,  I  shall  confine  my  remarks,  unless  it  may  b« 
«ome  of  a  general  character,  to  a  small  space  of  territory,  and  not  inter- 
fere with  what  may  more  properly  belong  to  those  who  may  hereafter  be 
-called  upon  to  speak  ofthe  adjacent  country. 

This  town,  incorporated  in  164'-i,  has  features  somewhat  eccentric: 
being  settled  around  the  outside,  and  as  near  the  rivers  as  the  land  will 
permit,  with  her  forest-ground  mostly  in  the  middle:  and  thouirh  fiwe- 
tiously  dotted  with 

«'  Hill  and  valley, 
Fountain  and  fresh  shade,*** 

tliere  is  a  general  inclination  to  the  southeast,  with  an  elevation  of  about 
150  feet  from  the  sea,  on  the  western  border.  The  air  is  invigorating 
for  all  but  consumptive  constitutions,  and  is  said  to  afford  an  agreeable 
place  of  rustication  for  the  successful  men  of  Boston. 

But  this  is  our  bright  side;  we  have  to  struggle  on  under  marked  di». 
advantages.     In  any  of  the  three  directions,  we  have  to  go  quite  through 
one  town  and  into  another,  to  do  business  by  such  means;  this  breaks 
lip  time,  and  is  a  sad  draught  on  our  energies. 

Cbm.— This  article  is  raised  in  considerable  quantities,  though  far  below 
the  consumption.  There  is  an  increased  attention  paid  to  preparing  the 
ground;  a  few  years  ago,  an  average  crop  was  not  any  over  20  bushels 
to  the  acre;  now  it  may  be  set  at  30,  while  some  fields  go  as  high  as  50 
or  60,  and  we  hear  of  some  that  go  much  higher;  but  of  these  last  I  am 
not  prepared  to  speak.  We  spread  the  manure  on  the  ground  before 
ploughmg;  plough  mostly  in  the  spring,  seldom  more  than  once,  and 
harrow;  then  check  with  the  skooter  plough  all  the  way  from  3  to  4  feet, 
as  opinion  leads  us,  planting  at  the  intersections. 

Warping  with  stakes  and  twine  will  keep  off  crows;  but  tarring  the 
|eed,  and  then  rolling  in  poster,  will  secure  it  not  only  against  crows, 
fcut  blackbirds  and  hens,  unless  it  shall  be  an  unusual  time  in  comin* 
up;  but  quails,  catbirds,  and  squirrels  are  not  always  to  be  prevented  in 
this  way,  as  they  will  work  later,  and  after  the  ground  has  taken  the 
tar  out  of  the  corn.  These  I  now  feed  as  my  friends;  they  are  not 
great  eaters;  it  is  only  to  keep  a  little  corn  scattered  in  their  haunts, 
tormeily  1  have  threaded  the  corn  with  hair  from  the  horse's  mane,  but 
have  abandoned  it  as  a  species  of  barbarism,  and  shall  not  again  resort 
to  It  till  milder  means  have  proved  abortive. 

To  prevent  the  cut  worms  in  ground  kept  for  frequent  cultivation,  it 
18  necessary  to  clear  off  corn  stumps,  or  anything  else  they  can  find  for 
protection  from  the  frosts  before  winter,  and  they  will  be  very  likely  to 
-die.  The  wire  worms  appear  to  be  a  little  different.  I  believe,  though 
t  am  not  quite  certain,  that  they  sink  and  remain  below  the  frost  during 
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the  winter,  living  on  themselves,  and  returning  in  the  spring  with  re- 
newed appetites;  they  will  eat  almost  anything  that  can  be  eaten.  The 
bost  way  1  know  is  to  plant  some  short  pieces  of  cobs  with  the  corn. 
as  they  will  busy  themselves  with  the  piths,  and  this  will  lessen  their 
mischief;  I  wish  some  one,  who  can  afford  the  time,  would  ferret  this 
out,  and  let  us  know. 

In  planting,  we  must  be  governed  somewhat  by  the  season ;  but  in  South- 
eastern  Massachusetts,  in  the  first  half  of  May,  when  the  com  is  well  up, 
the  skooter  plough,  or  cultivator,  should  be  used  freely;  some  fields  will 
do  as  well  with  twice  hoeing  as  others  will  with  three  times.  The  cost 
of  raising  com  here  cannot  be  much  less  than  50  cents  per  bushel,  ex- 
clusive of  land  rent;  this  may  be  thought  high;  it  is,  however,  in  part 
•owing  to  the  diminished  value  of  the  stover  in  the  neighborhood  of  so 
much  coarse  meadow  hay.  We  may  pass  one  half  the  value  of  the  ma- 
nure to  succeeding  crops,  and  until  the  growing  of  it  is  better  understood 
on  our  lahd,  this  is  all  we  can  look  for  §eyond  the  simple  reward  of  our 
labor. 

Rye. — Winter  rye  receives  attention;  it  is  a  common  way  to  sow,  in 
August,  about  one  bushel  to  the  acre  at  the  last  hoeing  of  corn,  to  come 
as  a  rotation  crop;  it  often  msts  a  little,  and  many  choose  to  wait  longer; 
there  should  be  red-top  grass-seed  sowed  with  the  rye;  we  know  it  make* 
a  poor  lay  of  land,  but  we  cannot  well  do  without  it;  for  next,  to  the 
potaro  and  the  pudding,  a  bread  made  of  rye  and  com  is  the  cheapest 
article  of  substantial  food  within  our  reach. 

it  is  ripe  about  the  middle  of  July,  and  is  «s  sure  a  crop,  of  from  10 
to  12  bushels  per  acre,  as  any  we  raise;  and  I  think  we  need  none  from 
abroad. 

Grasses. — Timothy,  red  top,  and  clover  are  sown  sometimes  in  the 
spring  with  oats;  but  such  seed  is  very  likely  to  die  on  our  light  land 
by  summer  drought  A  better  way  for  us  is  to  plough  after  the  grain  or 
grass  crop  is  taken  off,  and  sow  about  the  first  of  September,  six  pounds 
of  clover,  one  peck  of  Timothy,  and  two  pecks  of  red- top,  per  acre;  it 
needs  to  be  new-laid  ofiener  than  where  there  is  a  deeper  soil. 

When  first  laid  to  grass,  from  one  to  one  and- a- half  ton  of  hay  per 
acre  is  obtained;  and,  by  hauling  a  few  miles,  can  always  be  cashed  to  a 
profit.  The  cost  of  growing  this  article  may  be  set  at  ten  dollars  per 
2,0(>0  pounds. 

Dairy.— Good  attention  is  paid  to  making  butter,  cothpared  with  our 
means;  but  it  is  sold,  without  being  put  into  kegs,  in  the  neighboring 
towns,  while  some  little  finds  its  way  to  Boston.  The  cost  may  be  16 
cents,  though  sometimes  a  little  more,  and  it  sells  to  a  good  profit. 

We  call  her  a  firstrate  cow  that  can  furnish  milk  to  make  a  pound 
of  butter  per  day  by  grass  alone,  in  the  best  part  of  the  season. 

Neat  Cb//fc.— The  raising  of  cattle  is  now  receiving  a  little  more  atten- 
tion. Not  long  since  we  were  overmn  with  the  dregs  of  the  Brighton 
market.  Forty  years  ago  we  had  a  thick-mealed  breed,  making  strong 
oxen  for  their  keeping,  and  good  cows  for  the  dairy;  but  at  a  later  period 
the  skilful  drovers  poured  in  upon  us  their  creeping  things,  which 
would  have  been  dear  at  almost  any  price,  were  it  not  that  they  helped 
wipe  off  our  coarse  meadow  hay,  and  assisted  in  making  some  manure. 
It  was,  however,  a  poor  speculation,  as  it  induced  us  to  sell  our  best 
calves,  and  made  our  cattle  grow  worse^ 
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Within  a  few  years,  the  mistake  had  been  discovered.  Many  aro  now 
erossed  with  the  Durhams,  and  we  are  looking  for  fevoraWe  results* 
though  I  think  it  is  questionable  whether  they  will  be  able  to  combat  a 
careless  wintering  so  well  as  our  former  native  breed. 

Sheen  and  Wool.— The  rearing  of  sheep  is  a  branch  of  business  in 
which  I  take  great  interest,  and  it  is  very  lamentable  that  they  are  so  much 
neglected.  Since  readine  from  gentlemen  at  the  South,  I  am  led  to  be- 
lieve  there  is  no  one  ofthese  United  States,  or  their  territories,  unless 
we  except  Massachusetts,  which  could  not  grow  loool  to  clothe  their 
present  number  of  inhabitants,  without  much  interfering  with  other 
pursuits;  and  I  believe  it  is  as  yet  unknown  how  we,  who  inhabit  the 
earth  above  the  tropics,  can  be  comfortably  and  decently  clothed  without 
the  sheep.  I  think  we  should  not  be  disheartened  because  we  cannot 
now  compete  successfully  with  the  Australian  wool  of  England;  with 
all  her  dexterity  she  may  have  trouble  with  her  gold,  and  fail  to  clothe 
us  when  we  shall  most  need  her  assistance. 

At  the  North,  the  manufacturers  are  glad  to  work  wool  into  cloth,  on  a 
share;  and  if  those  at  Columbus,  Georgia,  could  do  the  same,  our  young 
friends  m  that  region  might  clothe  their  laborers  by  such  means,  and 
keep  a  larger  part  of  their  capital  in  reserve  for  extended  enterprise. 

Good  common  wool,  unwashed,  costs  us  25  cents  per  pound ,  and  on  this 
we  can  now  make  nothing;  but  our  lambs  can  be  kept  till  four  month* 
old  for  $1  25  per  head,  and  on  these  we  make  a  little  profit;  and  this  is 
not  all:  sheep  will  clear  off  briars,  weeds,  and  other  troublesome  herbage 
from  our  pastures,  which  I  look  upon  as  no  small  affair. 

We  know  dogs  do  sometimes  make  sad  havoc.  But  gentlemen  are 
now  very  good  and  kind  to  see  that  their  hogs  are  property  cared  for;  and 
we  are  led  to  hope  that  the  improvements  at  this  time  being  made  in  the 
stote  of  society  will  soon  induce  them  to  take  a  siujilarcare  of  their  dogs. 
In  my  little  way  I  have  been  able  to  raise  nine  tenths  of  my  lambs: 
but  my  shem  know  my  voice  and  they  folUno  me. 

Hegs.—Some  pork  is  made  partly  on  the  save-all  principle,  beyond 
the  consumption  of  the  place,  but  not  enough  to  pay  for  the  pigs  brought 
in  by  the  drovers.  It  is  carried  away  in  the  shape  of  whole,  butchered 
hogs;  the  only  profit  there  is  in  this  branch  of  industry,  beyond  our  own 
wants,  IS  their  activity  in  making  manure,  which  I  will  omit  describing, 
as  1  should  be  very  tedious. 

Potatoes,  Frish.— They  can  be  grown  at  the  rate  of  200  bushels  per 
acre— I  mean  if  we  could  manage  so  as  to  measure  them  before  they  rotj 
but  this  IS  bad  policy.  We  have  already  dug  enough  of  the  sorry  fruits  of 
frying  to  raise  a  large  amount  of  them  on  a  small  piece  of  land;  lOO 
bushels  per  acre  is  all  we  should  seek  after;  this  can  be  done  at  20  centa 
per  bushel,  including  land  rent. 

We  plant  the  Chenangos,  round  reds,  long  Johns,  and  pink  eyes,  with 
a  few  early  whites;  they  should  be  planted  on  ground  which  had  been 
m  some  crop  the  year  before,  and  made  pretty  rich;  the  ground  should 
be  ploughed  rather  deep,  for  common  ploughing;  ?io  manure  should  be 
nread;  the  rows  should  be  full  three  feet  apart;  some  weak  manure 
should  be  put  in  the  hill ;  all  slaughterhouse  or  barn  cellar  manure  should 
he  avoided;  for  while  these,  together  with  the  rotting  of  grass  roots,  are 
in  acnve  operation  when  they  are  most  needed  to  fill  out  ears  of  com,, 
they  are  equally  so  to  fill  the  potatoes  with  water,  and  prepare  them  te  rot. 
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Notwithstanding  all  the  disasters  which  have  befcUen  us  with  ragud 
to  this  crop,  we  yet  grow  them  in  considerable  quantiues,  both  for  home 
use  and  a  market;  but  as  this  is  no  light  affair  with  us,  I  may  have  some- 
thing to  say  with  regard  to  it  under  another  head. 

/jfuir.— The  culture  of  apples  is  now  receiving  increased  attention; 
some  years  ago,  orchards  were  suffered,  and  even  encouraged,  to  run  down, 
from  a  strange  philanthropy y  lest  the  juice  of  the  apple  would  somehow 
find  its  way  into  alcohol;  this  was  an  unfortunate  conclusion  to  amve 
It.  We  can  sell  all  the  very  good  fruit  we  can  raise  in  a  raw  state;  the 
second  quality  we  can  dry;  these  find  a  market  on  board  whale-shine, 
and  are  useful  for  all  long  voyages;  and  the  refuse  of  these  may  be  fed 
to  the  cattle,  or  boiled  for  the  hogs.  ,.  u*  i     j 

Manures.— This  is  a  highly  important  item  m  working  our  light  land; 
all  excremental  substances  which  can  be  obtained  are  preserved,  and  we 
all  have  our  little  manure  heap,  of  muck  and  collections.  Great  exertoon 
is  now  made  to  procure  help  from  the  ^a  shore;  very  little  is  suffered  to 
be  lost  after  landing  on  the  beach;  it  is  a  good  arUcle,  and  wiU  pay  for 

hauling  six  miles.  ^  r*    v.  * 

A  litUe  plaster  is  used  on  very  dry  land,  for  potatoes,  to  a  profit;  but 
guano  and  lime  we  think  too  expensive;  if  it  were  not  so,  lime  would 
undoubtedly  be  used  for  potatoes,  as  it  is  a  great  absorbent,  and  would 
do  something  to  prevent  the  rot.  And  here  I  may  say,  the  steady  dry 
weather,  in  August  and  September,  1852,  had  a  very  favorable  effect  on 
auch  as  were  badly  planted;  it  saved  large  quantities  of  them,  which 
must,  otherwise,  have  been  worthless.  I  think  we  may  feel  much  less 
anxiety  for  the  future  with  regard  to  so  valuable  a  production. 

Under  the  head  of  fruit,  an  opinion  is  asked  on  the  comparaUve 
value  of  apples  and  potatoes  for  feeding;  and  on  this  I  think  I  can  say 
a  little  with  a  good  degree  of  confidence.  The  last  fall,  I  fetted  a  cow 
mostly  on  these  two  articles;  I  gave  her  a  bushel  of  apples  in  the  even- 
ing, and  half  as  many  potatoes  in  the  morning.  I  thought  the  feed  was 
alwut  equal ;  the  cow  did  well,  and  the  beef  was  good.  1  salted  the  pnn- 
cipal  part  for  my  own  table.  But  this  opinion,  I  think,  would  not  ba 
aood  in  all  cases ;  if  the  potatoes  should  be  dug  in  a  green  state,  as  many 
are,  to  prevent  them  from  rotting-I  mean  before  the  hull  has  surrendered 
to  the  starch  for  safe-keeping— their  nourishment  would  be  less;  and  so 
it  would  be  with  the  green  apples.  As  I  understand,  the  conclusion 
must  be  this:  in  a  ripe  state,  the  starch  in  the  potato,  and  the  sugar  in 
the  apple,  form  the  leading  properties,  not  only  of  nounshment,  but  pro- 
tection ;  and  I  think  if  the  potato  has  barely  enough  starch  m  it  to  pre- 
vent it  from  rotting,  when  ripe,  its  nourishment  is  double  that  o!  the 

PoiiZfry.— Hens  are  receiving  strict  attention ,  and  the  eggs  sold  do 
much  towards  paying  for  the  large  amount  of  corn  we  have  to  buy;  the 
necessary  care  falls  much  upon  children  and  shoemakers,  who  need 
some  exercise  in  the  open  air.  The  eggs  cost  about  10  cents  per  dozen, 
and  we  can  always  sell  them  to  the  peddlers,  for  the  Boston  market,  at  a 

^Otm^rrie^.— The  vines  are  set  in  cold,  wet  land,  which  is  good  for 
but  UtUe  else  without  powerful  draining;  where  they  have  grown  well, 
large  profits  have  been  made,  and  we  have  them  in  moderate  quinUtw 
fK  a  muket. 
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It  nm«t  U  exceedingly  desirable  to  know  how  &r  South  this  Wirr  will 
flourish,  for  if  present  prices  could  be  received  for  fifteen  years  to  come, 
most  of  the  swamps  m  Massachusetts  could  be  cleared  of  bushM,  and 
planted,  with  advantage  to  the  owner;  although  it  maybe  of  ereater 
C^*  n'fl^^A^"'''^  ^T""  ^rno^'h  the  rice  will  flourish;  for  thfre  can 
be  but  litte  difference  of  opinion  thai,,  when  the  United  States  shaU  be 
fnUy  peopled,  this  arucle  must  be  raisBd  wherever  it  wiU  grow  to  matn- 
nty. 

Afcojfoi^  Grass—hy  this  I  mean  our  grass  crowing  undfer  the  influ- 
ence  of  tide  water— is  always  redundant  for  foraging  purposes.  Sixty 
years  remembrance  furnishes  me  with  but  one  season  when  hay  made 
from  this  grass  was  not  for  sale  in  this  place;  but  this  year,  it  is  thought 
It  will  be  nearly  all  taken  up.  * 

Pursuiis.— And  here  I  need  make  an  apology,  and  it  must  be  this: 
without  saying  something  under  this  head,  our  picture  must  look  so 
sickly  as  to  pain  the  beholder.  ^ 

Box  Boards.— We  have  four  Sills  at  work  in  sawing  this  article;  they 
are  not  only  used  for  boxes,  but  carriages,  tiuriks,  and  furniture.  There 
IS  a  good  profit  made  on  them. 

Zj>&«/w.-.This  business  has  been  followed  twenty  years,  and  is 
good;  from  50,000  to  100,000  are  taken  annually.  The  ^ts  are  made  of 
oak  or  ash,  generally  half  round,  with  the  meshes  as  large  as  they  can 
be  and  prevent  their  escape;  baited  with  any  dead  fish.  They  enter  bv 
a  tunnel-nosed  aperture,  and  are  set  with  a  buoy  and  sinker.  The  lob- 
•ters  are  sold  to  the  smacks,  for  Boston,  and  peddlers  for  the  interior,  at  a 
large  advance.  >  «»» 

Shoemaking.— This  finds  employment  for  a  very  considerable  num- 
ber of  our  active  young  men.  The  business  is  so  profitable  as  to  cause 
them  to  leave  farming  and  engage  in  it.     Their  places  we  have  to  fill 

7e^  well.  "         '^^"^  ^'^^'''^'"  ^'^  ^  S^^^y  "^°^^'  ^^'*^««^  ^o 

mortleberries.— These  are  ripe  in  the  first  half  of  August;  thev  re- 
mam  m  a  good  state  about  a  couple  of  weeks.  The  sch(K)ls  then  have 
uni'  Tm'?''^  ^  accommodate  this  business,  and  we  have  known  a 
httle  chUd  to  earn  a  change  of  light  clothes  in  a  few  days,  without  as- 

?ii  r^:  5°"'®  "^  P'^  ""^  ^^P^"  ^«  provided,  from  whence  the  ped- 
dlers  take  them  to  Boston.  *^ 

.  Shoe  and  A^wfl&irorA.— Considerable  employment  is  now  found  for 
i^S.T''''/  T*'?®'* '°  preparing  vamps  of  shoes,  and  in  making  various 
tands  of  clothing.  The  business  is  moderately  profitable,  and  «odi. 
mands  quick  returns.  ^^ 

JL^l?r^'^  ^t-  *P^f«»y  «~y>  ^hich  can  be  allowed  me  should  not 
peraut  the  speaking  of  individuals;  and  yet  there  is  one  so  distinguished, 
■nd  connected  with  so  much  that  is  lovely,  and  of  good  report,  that  thi^ 
communicauon  would  suffer  without  it-I  mean  the  Hon.  Daiiel  We" 
«er,  Who  died  at  his  residence,  in  this  town,  October  24,  1862.  It  ia 
m.n"»?!  iT^''  counsellor,  the  flowery  orator,  or  the  fer-seeing  stat«». 

wu-i     u    a      ^"ything  to  say;  this  is  not  mine  to  do. 
uiL  ^  ^  ^     u^-®  ^^  hesitated  at  the  cost  of  a  model  farm,  he  has  ftir- 
uued  onefrona  his  own  pocket,  where  we  may  go  and  see  and  iudse  fiir 
•u«el  ves  ynihaui  ,nonoy  and  ^^h^ price,  il  |°hat  we^ay  Uow^hST 
•nd  m  what  we  may  not.   He  has  undoubtedly  raised  the  credit  of  fum^ 
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ing  among  us,  and  solved  to  a  certainty  that  interesting  problem,  which 
moie  provisions  can  be  raised  within  the  town,  when  they  cannot  be 
procured  to  better  advantage  elsewhere.  His  urbanity  was  kaowa 
(0  all;  and  his  evening  and  morning  greetings  were  carefully  treasured 
up  to  festoon  our  household  words,  and  help  beguile  our  slothftil  Hour* 

liere  is  a  society  in  this  county,  called  the  Plymouth  County  Agricul- 
tural Society,  which  has  a  meeting  annually  in  October,  and  it  is  well  at- 
tended, where  premiums  are  awarded  for  the  best  cultivated  farms,  the 
best  neat  cattle,  and  for  victorious  specimens  of  handiwork ;  and  it  is  a 
«)ur  to  the  fanning  interest  generally.  But  here  I  must  stop— I  have- 
2ready  said  too  much.  If^there  is  anything  which  will  be  useful  t©- 
report,  it  is  humbly  offered. 

Very  respectfully,  your  farming  servant, 

^      ^  ISAAC  UINGLEY. 

To  the  Commissioner  of  Patents. 


Greenfield,  Mass.,  September  24,  1852 
Sir:  With  this  I  enclose  a  letter  fix)m  Henry  W.  Clapp  esq.,  of  thi». 
place,  giving  the  particulars  of  the  most  remarkable  grass  crop  (a  frac- 
tion less  than  six  tons  to  the  acre  in  two  cuttings)  of  which  I  ever  saw 
any  authentic  account.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  the  highest  character,  and 
has  been  president  of  our  County  Agricultural  Society.  The  grass  was  well 
cured,  and  the  hay  carefully  weighed,  and  those  who  saw  the  grass  oa 
the  ground  were  not  astonished  at  the  result  of  the  weighing;  as  a  well- 
attested  case  of  remarkable  yield,  it  is  well  entitled  to  your  attention. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

'      ^      ^         ^  GEO.  T.  DAVIS. 

To  the  COMMI^BIONER  OF  PATENTS. 

Greenfield,  September  24,  1862. 

flm:  The  Hon.  G.  T.  Davis,  from  Massachusetts,  has  handed  me  % 
Circular  of  yours  for  1852,  asking  for  answers  to  several  agricultural. 

inquiries.  ,  •..  j 

I  will  confine  myself  to  my  personal  experience  with  seven  acres,  and 
•ne  hundred  rods  of  land  accurately  surveyed  and  devoted  to  raising-, 
ffrass.  Early  in  the  M  of  1848, 1  spread  thirty  loads  of  horse  manure 
to  the  acre,  (each  load  containing  thirty  bushels,)  when  I  ploughed  the 
land  with  a  four-ox  team,  beam  deep,  following  every  furrow  with  a  sub- 
•oil  plough  with  four  other  oxen;  in  July,  1849, 1  thoroughly  hawowed 
the  land,  and  ploughed  again  (without  subsoiUng)  and  seeded  an* 
bushed  herdsgrass  seed  only;  and  in  July,  1860,  my  first  crop  yielded 
89  tons  497  pounds;  my  second  crop,  in  September,  14  tons  97  pounds;, 
making  43  tons  694  pounds.  The  land  is  light,  loamy  soU,  and,  pi». 
▼ious  to  subsoil  ploughing,  never  yielded  four  tons  i»r  acre,  notwithstaad^ 
ing  it  had  been  equally  highly  manured  years  previous. 

K»p,c«kly,  &c.,  HENRY  W.  CLAPP... 
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Hadlet,  Hampshub  Couimr,  Mam., 

Deeemkerii7,l8B2. 

Si«:  Some  weeks  since  I  received  a  Circular  soliciting  informatioi 
upon  topics  connected  with  agriculture.  If  the  following  obsenrations 
are  of  any  value,  they  are  at  your  disposal: 

Wheat. — The  production  of  tliis  grain  is  on  the  increase;  it  is  thought 
by  many  farmers  to  be  almost  as  sure  a  crop  as  rye.  In  this  vicinity  it 
ia  but  slightlv  affected  by  the  depredations  of  insects  of  any  kind.  The 
injuries  to  which  it  is  most  liable  are  those  resulting  from  smut  and  blast 
or  bhght.  The  former  of  these  is  generally  prevented  by  soaking  the 
seed  before  sowing  in  a  strong  brine  for  twelve  hours,  and  then  rolling 
in  unslacked  lime.  A  change  of  seed,  also — getting  that  grown  in  the 
Western  States — is  deemed  by  some  a  good  preventive. 

We  have  no  sure  preventive  of  blast,  but  consider  early  sowing  and 
proper  draining  of  the  land  the  best.  Our  average  product  for  wiater 
wheat  is  probably  20  bushels  per  acre.  Thirty  is  not  an  uncommon 
crop,  and  50  is  sometimes  obtained  on  new  lands.  We  sow  two  bush- 
els to  the  acre  early  in  September,  if  possible,  and  harvest  the  latter  part 
of  July.  Guano  is  not  much  used.  The  most  common  system  of  rota- 
tion  here  is  corn,  broom  corn,  or  potatoes,  one  or  two  years,  with  manure; 
then  rye,  oats,  or  wheat,  with  grass  seed;  making  a  rotation  of  from  four 
to  six  years.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  wheat  grown  in  this  section 
comes  in  after  a  heed  crop.  An  excellent  preparation  is  to  plough  in  the 
stalks  of  broom  corn  while  they  are  yet  green,  after  having  taken  off  the 
brush,  and  covering  them  thoroughly.  Sow  upon  the  furrow  and  roll 
and  harrow  in  the  seed.  The  stalks  act  as  under-drains  through  the 
winter  and  spring,  and  then  afford  nourishment  for  the  wheat  when 
it  most  needs  it.  In  these  cases,  and  in  most  others,  we  plough  but 
once,  and  from  six  to  nine  inches  deep. 

The  grass-seeds  most  commonly  used  are  herdsgrass  or  Timothy,  red- 
top,  and  white  and  red  clover.  They  are  usually  sown  upon  the  wheat 
or  rye  early  in  the  spring,  and  harrowed  in  with  a  light  harrow.  Some- 
times they  are  sown  immediately  after  a  fall  of  snow  in  the  spring,  but 
before  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground,  and  the  harrowing  omitted. 

The  price  of  wheat  varies  from  $1  50  to  $2  per  bushel. 

Cows.— One  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  butter  per  year  is  considered 
a  fair  yield' for  one  cow,  though  200  are  sometimes  obtained.  But  little 
cheese  is  made  in  this  region.  We  think  a  temperature  of  sixty  degrees 
the  best  for  raising  cream,  and  also  for  churning  it,  though  the  tempera- 
ture must  be  varied  somewhat  as  the  weather  changes.  The  milk  is 
allowed  to  stand  from  36  to  48  hours,  and  when  the  cream  is  taken  off 
it  is  put  into  a  tin  vessel  and  slightly  stirred  whenever  more  cream  is 
added. 

The  churn  pretty  generally  used  here  is  in  the  form  of  a  cyUnder  with 
a  dash  hung  horizontally,  and  revolving  by  means  of  a  crank.  The 
bntter  finds  a  market  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  so  that  but  little  is 
packed  into  firkins.    The  average  price  is  18  or  20  cents. 

Hogs.— A  mixture  of  the  Suffolk  and  Mackery  breeds  are  most  sought 
for;  combining,  as  they  do  in  a  high  degree,  the  two  qualities  of  good 
•ise,  with  small  bones,  and  great  symmetry  of  form.  It  is  thought  best 
to  have  a  kind  that  will  come  to  maturity  in  a  short  time.  Pigs  are  fie- 
^•ntly  killed  at  six  and  nine  months  old,  and  make  as  profitable  a  return 
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as  any;  they  sometiiiies  attain  the  weight  of  350  pounds  when  dnaad. 
in  the  latter  space  of  time.  Managed  in  this  way  they  must  be  well  hi. 
the  whole  time. 

Pork  to  be  packed  is  cut  into  strips  four  or  six  inches  wide  and  tighdy 
packed  in  layers  with  one  edge  down  and  a  layer  of  coarse  salt  sprinkled 
m  between  each  layer.  After  the  pork  has  stood  two  or  three  days,  cold 
water  is  poured  over  the  whole  in  quantity  sufficient  to  cover  it. 

A  receiot  for  curing  hams,  proved  to  be  good,  is  the  following:  For 
100  pounas  meat,  6  pounds  salt,  4  pounds  sugar,  2  ounces  saltpetre,  4 
gallons  water.  Boil  together  and  take  of  the  scum,  stand  until  cool 
before  using.    Let  the  meat  be  in  the  brine  six  weeks  and  smoke  four. 

Corn. — Guano  is  sometimes  used  with  good  effect  in  the  production 
of  this  crop,  either  sown  or  put  into  hills.  I  should  think  the  avenge 
product  of  com  would  not  vary  much  from  35  busl^ls  per  acre,  costing 
60  cents  per  bushel,  estimating  value  of  stalks  at  $6  per  acre. 

After  thoroughly  ploughing  and  harrowing  the  ground,  it  is  marked 
off  into  rows  both  ways;  the  rows  three  feet  apart.  A  composition  of 
plaster,  ashes,  night  soil,  and  manure  from  dove  cots  or  hen  roosts,  and 
earth  in  the  proportion  of  one-third  of  the  whole,  is  dropped  in  quantities 
of  a  small  handful  to  each  hill.  A  good  dresfing  lor  an  acre  is  100 
pounds  plaster,  5  bushels  ashes,  and  other  materials  to  make  10  bush^. 
This  does  not  supersede  the  use  of  stable  manure  in  all  cases,  but  gives 
the  plants  a  fine  start.  Four  kernels  are  put  into  a  hill  and  covered  id>out 
an  inch  deep.  When  the  corn  is  some  three  or  four  inches  high,  a  cul- 
tivator is  run  between  the  rows  both  ways,  and  it  is  dressed  with  the 
hoe;  this  is  repeated  at  intervals  of  a  week  or  ten  days,  until  the  corn  is 
so  large  as  to  cover  the  ground. 

Most  of  the  com  is  ground  before  it  is  fed  out  to  stock.  For  hogs  it  is 
sometimes  partly  cooked. 

Manures. — The  best  method  of  making  and  preserving  manures,  or 
the  one  most  in  fevorin  this  part  of  the  State,  is  the  following:  A  lean-to 
is  erected  over  the  stable  window,  out  of  which  the  manure  is  thrown. 
This  protects  it  from  the  weather,  and,  at  the  same  time,  affords  a  shel- 
ter for  the  cattle  when  they  are  not  in  the  bam.  Corn-stalks,  sometimes 
cut  into  pieces  a  foot  long,  are  much  used  for  litter,  and  for  augmenting 
the  manure  heap.  Stable  manure  is  frequently  mixed  with  muck  in  the 
proportion  of  1  load  of  the  former  to  2  of  the  latter.  The  muck  should 
be  dug  9  months  or  a  year  before  it  is  applied  to  the  land.  If  the  com- 
post is  to  be  used  in  the  spring,  it  is  best  to  dig  the  muck  the  summer 
before,  and  work  in  the  manure  well  in  the  fall.  A  compost  made  in  this 
way  is  as  valuable,  load  for  load,  as  common  bam  yard  manure.  When 
stable  manure  is  not  to  be  had,  the  muck  may  oe  made  available  by 
mixing  with  60  loads  of  muck  and  60  bushels  of  ashes,  100  pounds 
of  saltpetre  and  600  pounds  of  plaster;  the  whole  to  lie  some  weeks 
until  heat  is  evolved.  Lime  and  plaster  are  used  as  fertilizers;  the  latter 
in  large  quantities.  It  is  appUed  every  year  at  the  rate  of  100  bushels 
per  acre.  It  is  sown  upon  pastures  and  mown  in  the  spring;  and  also 
dropped  into  the  hills  of  com  before  planting.  Shelled  lime  from  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  was  used  here  for  the  first  time  last  season.  In 
one  instance  it  was  applied  in  the  hiJl,  in  connexion  with  salt,  in 
small  quantities,  by  the  advice  of  the  late  Professor  Norton,  who 
had  previously  analyzed  the  soil,  and  with  a  very  favorable  result,  in- 
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_j,  the  crop,  in  the  estimation  of  good  judges,  ooe  third.     P«r 

erops,  also,  it  has  proved  beneficial,  though  I  have  no  ptrtknkr 

frets  to  present.     When  sown,  it  has  been  at  the  rate  of  20  bushels  per 


Host  respectfjlly,  yours, 


THEODORE  G.  HUNTINGTON. 


Warbham,  Mass.,  August  31,  1652. 

Sir:  Your  Agricultural  Circular  is  before  me,  and  I  have  ventured  to 

ike  the  following  hints  in  reply. 

U^Jkao/.— When  ehe  legislature  of  Massachusetts  offered  a  bounty  on 
wheat,  many  of  her  farmers  appropriated  their  best  land  and  manure  to 
the  raising  of  this  article.  In  most  cases  they  failed  to  get  more  than 
half  a  crop;  which  soon  convinced  the  farmers  (not  the  legislature)  that 
it  was  better  for  a  Massachusetts  farmer  to  raise  something  else,  and  let 
New  York  and  Ohio  raise  wheat,  as  heretofore.  Had  the  time  and 
'  money  lost  on  the  experiment  been  put  into  railroads,  connecting  this 
State  with  the  \*  heat-growing  States,  the  result  would  have  been  more 
beneficial  to  all  parties  concerned. 

'  Cbm.— In  Massachusetts  first  set  as  stiff  a  grass  sward  upon  your 
lend  as  possible;  your  own  ingenuity  must  devise  the  means.  Turn 
this  sward  over  about  the  1st  of  Mty,  and  plant  your  corn  immedialelv, 
in  hills  4  feet  apart,  to  save  Jabor  in  cultivating;  in  drills  it  will  yield 
most,  but  the  labor  in  tilling  is  increased  fully  equal  to  the  gain. 

Orasses.— In  low  ground  plough  your  land  about  the  last  of  August, 
and  put  some  fine  manure  upon  the  top  of  the  funow,  and  seed  imme- 
diately. The  first  rain  will  bring  it  up,  and  it  will  get  well  rooted  be- 
fore winter.  In  this  way  you  may  renew  your  meadows  without  the 
loss  of  a  crop,  and  improve  the  yield  both  in  quantity  and  quality. 

Boots.— These  may  be  easily  raised  on  good  land;  but  their  value  for 
feeding  has  been  over-estimated.  I  have  found  their  fattening  proper- 
ties, when  compared  with  com,  as  one  to  five.  Potatoes  are  worth 
about  half  as  much  as  com  for  man,  but  are  not  much  better  for  beasts 
than  carrots,  beets,  and  turnips. 

B-pectfully,  yoms,  giLTANUS  BODBNE. 


Farmington,  Cownbcticut, 

December  30, 1852. 

'I^BAR  Sra:  In  anfcwer  to  inquiries  from  the  United  States  Patent  Office, 
«Mdosed  in  yours  of  the  22d,  requesting  me  to  answer  such  questions 
M  I  am  most  familiar  with,  I  send  you  the  following  estimates,  as 
my  experience  and  observation  on  growing  sheep  and  wool,  and  will 
answer  the  questions  in  rotation: 

Pirsi.  Is  wool  growing  profitable?    Wool  growing  I  believe  to  be  the 
most  profitable  business  of  the  farmers  in  the  county  of  Franklin. 
Sdcond,  Cost  per  pound  of  growing  coarse  or  fine  wool?    Cost  of 
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%3omswo  wool,  33^  cents  per  pound;  cost  of  Merino  wool,  26  cents  nr 
pound;  cost  of  Saxony  wool,  42^  cents  per  pound  (washed  on  Se 
sheep.) 

Tnird.  Are  lai^  or  small  sheep  more  profitable,  either  for  mutton  or 
for  thq|r  fleece?  The  Merino  is  the  most  profitable  for  wool  and  mut- 
ton; the  Dishly  and  Irish  for  raising  lambs  for  the  market.  The  butcher 
and  drover  will  tell  you  that  large  sheep  are  most  profitable,  for  the  rea- 
son that  there  are  less  draughts  in  weighing  large  sheep. 

Fburth.  How  much  more  does  it  cost  to  produce  a  pound  of  Merino 
than  of  ordinary  coarse  wool  ?  You  will  perceive  by  ^he  above  esti- 
mates ahat  the  expense  of  growing  coarse  wool,  over  fine  Merino,  is  28 
Sir  cent.  By  actual  experience,  Ifind  2^  pounds  of  hay  per  day  for  a 
erino  sheep  to  be  as  much  as  they  will  consume  through  the  winter, 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  days;  native  sheep  will  eat  about  the  same  as 
Merino.  The  difference  in  the  expense  of  keeping  large  and  small 
sheep  is  in  proportion  to  their  difference  in  weight.  We  charge  the 
wintering  of  sheep  to  the  wool  they  grow;  their  lambs  paying  for  wash- 
ing, pasturing,  and  other  expenses. 

Fifth.  The  proportion  of  lambs  annually  reared  to  the  number  of 
ewes  is  five  lambs  to  six  ewe  sheep,  over  one  year  old. 

To  put  a  Merino  buck  with  coarse  woolled  ewes  improves  the  stock  of 
the  latter  very  much.  In  my  allusion  to  Merinos,  I  mean  the  most 
hardy  kind.  I  find  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  various  importa* 
tioDs. 

For  a  further  description  of  what  I  call  the  right  kind  of  Merinos,  I 
enclose  a  specimen  of  wool  grown  on  a  Merino  ewe,  that  grew  six  pounds 
two  ounces  of  washed  wool,  and  raised  her  lamb  last  season. 
Youfs,  respectfully, 

T.  WENDELL,  Jr. 
Dr.  Perkins, 

President  of  the  Franklin  County  Agricultural  Society. 

Remarks. — The  sample  of  wool  which  came  in  the  letter  sent  by 
Mr.  Wendell  is  remarkably  clean,  and  reasonably  fine  for  Merino,  or  a 
few  shades  below  Saxon  wool.  Mr.  W.  speaks  from  experience  and 
with  confidence,  and  is,  prebably,  not  fiEur  from  the  truth  in  his  several 
statements. 


LiTCHFIBLD,    CoNNECnCtTT, 

December^  1852. 

Sir:  Litchfield  town  and  county  have  in  former  days  been  somewl^at 
celebrated  as  pioneers  in  the  work  of  training  men  and  minds  for  use- 
fulness, and  for  places  of  honor  and  trust  in  this  widely-extended  country. 
Many  of  our  ablest  statesmen  and  jurists  have  in  this  town,  under  the 
guidance  of  such  men  as  Keever,  Gould,  and  Huntingdor^,  been  fitted 
for  the  important  posts  which  they  were  afterwards  called  to  fill,  (more 
than  1,000  in  all;)  and  many,  very  many,  of  the  great  men  of  our  land 
first  saw  the  light  of  the  sun  as  it  shone  on  the  rough  hill-tops  of  this 
county.    Litchfield,  also,  was  a  pioneer  in  the  work  of  training  the  mind 
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of  womm.  The  Female  Academy,  by  Miss  Sarah  Pierce,  opened  in  ^ 
year  1792,  was  one  of  the  earliest  schools  of  the  kind  established  m  th» 
United  Sutes.  And  as  in  mental  culture,  so  in  the  mechanic  arts,  we, 
of  this  county,  have  not  been  last,  nor  least.  The  clocks  from  Plymouth, 
the  ^ythes  and  axes  from  Winstee,  and  the  woollen  cloths  from  Wolcott- 
▼Ule,  have  been  celebrated  almost  throughout  the  country  long  time  ago; 
and  more  recently,  in  Salisbury,  there  has  been  established  the  pioneer 
•hop  for  manufecturing  American  pocket  cutlery,  already  followed  by  one 
in  Plymouth,  and  others  in  this  State.  But  if  Litchfield  has  been  some- 
what  celebratefl  as  above  stated,  she  has  been  more  so  in  a  different  line. 
There  is  not,  perhaps,  a  county  in  the  United  States  where  so  miny  fine 
steers  and  oxen  have  been  raised  as  in  this.  To  particularize  the  different 
towns  of  the  county  might  be  thought  invidious,  where  nearly  all  take 
so  much  interest  in  the  subject.  The  Messrs.  Hulburt,  of  Winchester, 
were  the  pioneers  in  raising  stock  from  imported  Devons,  and  their  celeb- 
rity is  to  this  day  as  extensive  in  our  country,  as  their  orders  received 
for  bull  calves  from  year  to  year  will  show.  Mr.  Case,  of  Harwinton, 
has  a  Devon  bull  which  was  imported  a  year  ago  at  great  expense— a 
Tery  fine  animal. 

The  stocjL  of  the  county  are  generally  grade  animals,  being  a  mixture 
of  what  is  usually  termed  native  and  Eaton  breeds,  with  or  without 
Devon  blood.  The  usual  manner  of  breaking  in  steers  is  to  yoke  them 
at  any  age  from  one  year  to  t^o  and  a  half  years  old,  and  put  them  be- 
tween two  pairs  of  cattle,  to  drive  occasionally  until  familiarized  to  the 
yoke  and  driver;  then,  when  returning  towards  their  place  of  keeping, 
after  having  been  a  while  from  it,  to  put  them  on  the  lead,  and  accustom 
them  to  mind  the  motions  of  the  whip,  and  haw  or  gee,  as  told.  As  they 
advance  in  training,  put  them  on  the  pole  or  neap  of  th^  cart  or  sled 
when  empty,  and  accustom  them  to  hold  it  back  or  carry  it  steadily  down 
hill.  Use  and  care  in  driving  by  an  experienced  teamster  will  soon 
make  them  pefectly  tractable  and  handy.  A  large  proportion  of  the  finest 
steers  raised  in  the  county,  and  broken  to  the  yoke,  are  sold  out  of  the 
county  at  four  or  five  years  old ;  and  many  of  them  are  those  which  have 
taken  premiums  at  the  shows  and  fairs  of  the  adjoining  counties  of  Hart- 
ford, New  Haven,  and  Fairfield,  in  this  State,  and  at  the  New  York 
State  fair,  and  that  of  the  American  Institute  of  New  York  city,  but 
more  narticularly  bulls  and  heifers  at  the  two  last  mentioned  places. 
,  ^  ^  CYRUS  CATUN. 


Columbia,  Cowwecticut, 

December  30,1862. 

Sir:  In  reply  to  your  Agricultural  Circular  of  August  last,  a  copy  of 
which  came  to  hand,  I  would  say,  that  corn  is  the  principal  crop  with  us. 
Guano  is  but  little  used;  average  product, about  40  bushels  per  acre. 
Cost  of  production  varies  much;  an  average,  perhaps,  would  be  26  cents 
per  bushel  for  the  labor.  I  planted,  the  season  past,  2^  acres  on  a  field 
which  had  been  pastured  for  about  30  years  previous,  and  it  was  con- 
sidered worn  out.  In  the  spring  of  1861,  it  was  ploughed  up;  July  Ist, 
ploughed  again;  12  loads  (25 bushels  each)  of  barn  yard  manure  spread 
on;  two  bushels  buckwheat  sown  and  harrowed  in;  product,  40  bushels 
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f>iickwheat.  In  the  spring  of  1862,  in  May,  48  loads  (30  bushels  each) 
■of  coarse  manure  from  the  bain-yard  were  spread  on;  ploughed  otioe; 
•duoged  in  the  hill  with  20  loads  (30  bushels  each)  of  fine  manure,  which 
was  carted  on  the  fall  previous;  planted  the  20th  of  May;  rows  3  feet 
apart  each  way;  yellow  com;  hoed  twice;  running  a  cultivator  between 
the  TOWS  each  way  before  the  first  hoeing,  and  using  a  plough  at  the 
second;  harvested  by  cutting  up  by  the  ground,  and  husked  about 
the  20th  of  September;  carted  in  and  husked  about  the  1st  ot  November; 
product,  196  bushels  ears  assorted  corn,  and  36  bushels  of  poorer  quality, 
making  232  bushels  of  ears  in  the  whole,  equal  to  about  120  bushels  of 
corn.  I  have  measured  out  and  shelled  two  bushels  of  ears;  product, 
about  one  quart  over  one  bushel  grain.  The  whole  expense,  including 
drawing  the  manure  last  fall  and  this  spring,  was  $40,  or  33^  cents  per 
bushel;  cultivation,  aside  from  the  hauling  of  manure,  $16,  or  about  14 
cents  per  bushel. 

I  have  described  this  crop  more  minutely,  as  it  is  the  ordinary  course 
pursued  in  this  vicinity.  Considering  the  previous  state  of  the  field,  I 
should  consider  this  more  than  an  average  crop  for  the  labor.  It  was  so 
considered  by  my  neighbors. 

There  is  a  spirit  of  emulation  excited  in  regard  to  this  and  most  other 
fiirm  crops  in  this  region,  and  I  think  I  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that 
the  average  per  acre  of  the  corn  crop  has  doubled  in  the  last  20  years  in 
this  town. 

The  crop  is  usually  ground  before  it  is  fed  out. 

Oats  are  a  profitable  and  good  crop;  average,  about  40  bushels  per  acre; 
usually  do  well;  expense  of  cultivating,  small;  and  a  ready  sale  at  about 
42  cent?  per  bushel.     They  are  now  worth  60  cents  per  bushel. 

Barley  but  little  cultivated  in  this  vicinitv. 

Rye. — Our  soil  in  the  main  is  not  fitted  for  this  crop,  it  being  springy 
and  wet,  except  some  sandy  land  on  the  borders  of  the  small  rivers,  and 
occasionally  dry  knoUs. 

Clover  and  Timothy  are  the  grasses  mostly  cultivated ;  average  per 
acre,  l\  ton.  Clover  is  thought  to  be  injurious  to  horses  by  most  peo. 
pie,  tending  to  an  irritation  which  results  in  the  heaves.  Others  claim 
that  if  the  clover  is  cured  in  a  proper  manner  it  will  not  produce  irrita- 
tion, or  a  cough,  in  horses  sooner  than  any  other  kinds  of  hay;  and  this 
opinion  seems  to  be  gaining  ground,  and  people  are  more  particular  about 
curing  it.  The  results,  as  far  as  my  observation  extends,  are  most  fevor- 
able  to  the  latter  opinion. 

Butter  is  made  to  some  extent;  sold  in  the  manufacturing  villages  at 
sixteen  to  eighteen  cents  per  pound  in  summer,  twenty  to  twenty  five 
cents  in  the  winter.  ^ 

Hogs  are  raised  only  for  home  consumption.  There  is  much  emula- 
tion among  farmers  in  regard  lo  them.  Many,  at  sixteen  months  old, 
are  made  to  weigh,  when  dressed,  over  five  hundred  pounds.  Pigs,  at 
eight  months,  are  often  made  to  weigh  three  hundred  pounds  and  over. 
Making  pork  here  is  a  good  business  at  present  prices — eight  to  nine 
•cents  per  pound  in  the  hog. 

Irish  potatoes  are  a  good  crop;  but  have  suffered  by  the  rot  in  past 
years,  and  farmers  have  not  planted  so  many  as  usual.  The  past  seasom 
<hey  have  escaped  entirely. 

fhait  is  beginning  to  receive  attention,  and  I  am  satisfied  can  ba 
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nad«  with  ns  an  exceedingly  profitable  crop.  Our  soil  seems  tb  be 
&¥orabIe.  The  yellows  are  destroying  our  peach  trees,  howerer.  1 
know  of  no  remedy  except  one,  which  I  regretted  to  put  in  practice  last 
spring,  to  wit,  hitching  a  yoke  of  oxen  to  the  trees  and  pulling  them  up, 
root  and  branch,  as  I  did  some  favorite  ones. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

JOHN  L.  YEOMANS. 


Brunford,  New  Haven  County,  Conn., 

January  25,  1853. 

Dear  Sir:  By  the  politeness  of  C.  M.  Ingersoll,  esq.,  I  received 
your  Circular  some  time  since,  and,  more  recently,  am  still  more  in- 
debted to  him  for  a  copy  of  the  Patent  Office  Report. 

These  reports  are  very  useful,  and  highly  prized  by  the  formers;  and 
I  could  wish  that  every  man  that  tills  the  ground  of  our  beloved 
country  was  possessed  of  these  books. 

My  home  is  in  New  England,  in  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Connecticut. 
The  land  here  has  been  cultivatei  for  more  than  two  hundred  years; 
and  yet,  when  properly  improved,  is  capable  of  producing,  and  does 
produce,  as  good  crops  as  most  any  other  section  of  the  country.  The 
manures  mostly  used  are  barn  yard  manure  and  white  fish,  (manhaden,) 
although  the  latter  is  not  so  much  used  as  formerly. 

Wlieat. — But  little  is  raised  here,  for  the  reason  that,  years  past,  it 
could  not  be  raised;  but  last  summer  some  fine  pieces  were  grown  here. 
One  man  told  me  he  had  as  fine  a  piece  of  wheat  as  ever  grew  out  of 
the  ground.  It  is  being  more  cultivated  than  formerly,  and,  if  it  con- 
tinues successfully,  will  enlist  the  attention  of  farmers  immediately. 

Coni. — Corn  is  grown  here  extensively,  principariy  for  feed.  People 
generally  raise  and  fatten  their  own  pork.  Hogs  will  fatten  on  ground 
com.  I  cannot  tell  what  the  average  yield ^per  acre  is;  some  large  and 
some  small.  It  is  generally  planted  on  grass  ground,  turned  over  with 
a  coat  of  barn-yard  manure.  Some  turn  in  rock-grass  with  yard  manure, 
and  some  add  a  coat  of  manhaden  at  the  first  hoeing;  others  think  it 
best  to  put  on  a  coat  of  fish  at  the  third  hoeing,  just  as  the  com  is 
setting,  which  tends  to  push  out,  and  fills  the  ears  more  perfectly. 

Oats. — Oats  are  not  so  much  raised.  Formerly  it  was  the  practice  to 
seed  our  land  down  in  grass,  with  oats;  but  of  late  years  grsiss  seldom 
comes  in  with  oats;  so  that  oats  have,  in  a  measure,  gone  into  disrepute. 

JRye. — Rye  has  become  quite  a  favorite  with  our  fanners.  Grass  suc- 
ceeds much  better  sown  with  rye  than  oats.  A  mixture  of  wheat  and 
rye  is  frequently  sown  together. 

Orcus. — Herdsgrass  and  clover  are  grown  here.  Herdsgrass  is  the 
chief,  it  is  now  almost  universally  sown  in  the  &11;  sometimes  alone, 
but  oftener  with  rye  •r  wheat. 

Clover  is  sown  in  the  month  of  March,  on  a  light  snow  generally,  the 
object  being  to  secure  a  crop  of  grass  the  first  year.  The  clover  is  soon 
overcome  by  the  more  hardy  herdsgrass. 

Neat  Cattle. — Probably  there  are  more  neat  cattle  in  the  town  than 
were  born  here.    If  it  were  not  for  making  manure  and  disposing  of 
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9mm  of  our  poorer  kinds  of  hay ,  the  raising  of  neat  cattle  would  not  ke 

P9tatoe9.—lm\i  is  the  crop  on  which  the  fimners  principally  d^ 

gpnd  as  a  source  of  income.  Being  on  Long  Island  Sound  our  potaloM 
nd  a  ready  market  in  New  York  city,  by  means  of  coasUng  veseels. 
We  have  suffered  much  firom.  the  rot  for  some  years  past;  know  nothmg 
of  the  cause,  but  are  well  acquainted  with  its  effect.  The  past  fell  oar 
potato  crop  was  nearly  free  from  the  rot;  the  average  yield  would  not  lie 
more  than  one  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre,  if  that.  Those  planted 
eariy  have  succeeded  best;  those  planted  late  rotting  more  than  eariy 
ones.     Last  year  late  ones  did  very  well,  not  rotting. 

3famircs.— Perhaps  nowhere  in  the  United  States  are  manures  ol 
mare  importance  than  to  the  New  England  farmer.  Without  it  we  cm 
do  nothing;  with  it  we  succeed  in  raising  fine  crops,  by  careful  attention. 
To  us  the  study  of  the  nature  of  soils  and  manures  is  of  vast  conse- 
quence, and,  indeed,  necessary. 

I  have  not  had  much  experience  in  agriculture,  or,  rather,  my  ex- 
perience has  been  such  as  would  bear  testimony  that,  with  improiMJr 
treatment,  good  New  England  land  can  be  made  to  bear  small  crops. 

It  was  formerly  our  practice  to  drain  our  yards,  and  keep  them  as  dry^' 
as  possible;  but  now  I  feel  perfecUy  convinced  of  the  folly  of  such  a 

If  I  were  to  build  a  barn,  I  would  have  a  cellar  under  it;  which  I  think 
would  be  better  laid  with  stone  and  cement;  although  yards  are  dishiM, 
and  there  is  no  chance  for  the  liquids  to  mn  off,  yet,  the  best  part  of  it 
will  be  constantly  soaking  into  the  ground.  Rock-grass  is  used,  or  has 
been  used  extensively  some  years  past;  it  is  a  very  good  manure  if  yott 
can  get  that  which  is  good. 

•But,  next  to  bam-yard  manure,  nothing  has  been  so  generally  usea  at 
white-fish.  The  use  of  them  has  been  the  means  of  making  many  fertile 
fields  of  land,  which  were  before  barren  and  unimproved;  although 
many  times  they  have  been  used  injudiciously. 

I  was  thinking,  if  these  Reports  from  the  Patent  Office  could  .l>e.»nore 
generally  distributed  amongst  our  agriculturists,  or  be  placed  within  the 
means  of  our  farmers,  they  would  be  eagerly  sought  for,  and  prove  a 
blessing  to  the  nation.  1  am  not  aware  that  the  books  can  be  purchased 
at  any  book-store,  or  of  any  agent.  .  j        -^ 

After  Congress  have  published  their  quantum,  if  many  thousand  copiea 
extra  were  printed,  to  be  sold  at  cost  of  publishing,  £  think  that  many  ot 
a  class  who  seldom  now,  if  ever,  get  hold  of  one,  would  soon  have  them 
after  an  opportunity. 

I  am,  venr  respectfully,  yours,  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 


Weston,  Somerset  County,  N.  J., 

December  20, 1852. 

Sim:  In  compliance  with  a  request  contained  in  your  AgriculmralCtr- 
cular,  I  forward  you  some  practical  hints  on  the  different  crops  wtucA 
are  cultivated  in  this  part  of  our  State.  . .     ^.  ,    u  <r  ts^^^ul. 

Wheat,  varieties  sown:  Mediterranean,  white  flmt,  red  chaff,  HntcnK^ 
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•OBy  old  bftll,  aiid  several  others;  Mediterranean)  however,  is  the  kM- 
which  is  mostly  sown ;  in  iact  there  is  more  of  that  kind  raised  than  aU 
others  together,  and  when  cut  in  the  dough  state  makes  a  very  superior 
Aoinr,  since  it  has  become  acclimated  amon^  us;  b<ikers  considering 
the  flour  from  good  Mediterranean  wheat  superior  to  any  others  for  bread, 
because  it  is  stronger  and  will  bear  more  water.  I  would  here  remark, 
that  I  consider  any  wheat  better  by  being  cut  while  it  is  so  that  you  can 
maah  most  of  the  grains  between  your  fingers  when  you  commence  cut- 
inff.  If  left  until  fully  ripe,  the  bran  is  thicker,  and  of  course  is  more 
liable  to  be  cut  up  among  the  flour. 

Our  rotation  consists  of  the  five-shift  course,  commencing  with  corn 
6n  the  fcod,  which  has  been  top  dressed  with  lime  the  previous  year,  and 
ploughed  under  in  the  fell  or  spring.  The  com  is  followed  by  oats, 
which  being  harvested,  the  stubble  is  turned  under  about  7  inches  or 
more,  (the  deeper  the  better  for  wheat,)  manure  spread  upon  the  ground 
and  ploughed  two  different  times  after,  and  a  portion  of  lime — say  50 
bushels  per  acre — harrowed  in  with  it;  when  it  is  sown  with  wheat  and 
Timothy  seed  in  the  fall — say  by  the  15th  of  September;  clover-seed  is 
sown  in  the  spring.  About  2  bushels  of  wheat  and  6  quarts  of  the  grass- 
seeds  per  acre  are  used.  The  wheat  has  the  important  advantage  of 
succeeding  two  cleansing  crops,  and  the  ground,  after  harvesting  the 
wheat,  is  left  in  fine  condition  for  hay  grasses.  The  first  year  after  the 
wheat  is  harvested,  the  grasa  is  mown;  the  second,  pastured;  after  which, 
the  sod  is  again  turned  under  for  corn,  and  the  rotation  recommences. 

Guano  is  used  by  some  farmers  in  large  quantities,  who  apply  ftxiia 
200  to  400  pounds  per  acre.  It  is  considered  an  excellent  and  econom- 
ical manure  for  wheat;  400  pounds  will  generally  give  30  and  35  bushels 
per  acre  on  land  that  would  not  give  15  bushels  without  it.  We  have  an 
article  called  the  super- phosphate  of  lime,  manufactured  on  a  large  scale, 
which  comes  at  the  same  price  of  guano;  it  is  composed  of  bone  dust  dis- 
solved in  sulphuric  acid  and  mixed  with  sulphate  «f  ammonia  and  guano, 
and  it  is  said  by  those  who  use  it  to  be  superior  guano,  inasmuch  aa 
it  is  all  soluble,  not  volatile,  like  guano. 

Average  yield  per  acre,  about  20  bushels;  though  some  fermers  get  as 
much  as  40  bushels  per  acre.  After  sowing,  we  sometimes  use  the  plough 
to  work  in  the  grain,  which,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  best  modes  of  put- 
ting in  wheal.  Some  use  the  cultivator,  which  answers  very  well. 
Within  the  last  two  years  some  farmtrs  are  introducing  seed  drills,  and, 
when  the  land  is  not  rough,  these  machines  will  prove  very  valuable  to 
the  farmer.  By  using  them  there  is  a  great  saving  of  seed.  The  yield 
is  generally  on  the  increase;  land  improving  rapidly  by  the  use  of  the 
subsoil- plough,  and  by  the  draining  of  the  wetlands.  Many  farmers  who 
use  tile  and  stone  for  draining  the  wet  lands  get  paid  for  all  expense  in 
the  first  crop  raised  after,  especially  when  planted  in  corn.  Price  of 
wheat,  $\  12^  per  bushel. 

Com. — This  important  crop  is  largely  cultivated  among  us.  New  Jer- 
sey corn  always  stands  highest  on  the  list  in  the  New  York  market.  The 
practice  of  raising  varies  with  the  location.  Some  lime  and  plough  up 
the  sward  without  any  manure;  others  draw  out  all  their  barn-yard  ma- 
nure, in  the  spring,  on  their  corn  ground,  and  plough  it  under  as  deep 
as  the  strength  of  the  team  will  admit  of.  The  last  practice  is  generally 
followed  in  sandy  and  loamy  locations,  especially  where  wheat  is  ooc 
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„^,__  .,«^.    Varieties:  the  eight-iowed  white  aUd  yellow,  which  am 
tlM  kinds  most  esteemed  in  New  York  market;  likewise,  the  twelve  and 
foorteen-rowed  white  and  yellow,  which  answere  better  on  rich  lands, 
as  it  does  not  sucker.    Average  yield,  about  40  bushels  per  acre;  and 
some  premium  crops  have  gone  over  100  bushels  per  acre.     I  use  the 
plough  first  among  my  com,  and  cut  it  close  from  the  hill;  for  com, 
when  young,  wants  the  ground  warm  and  dry;  and  I  know  of  no  better 
way  than  to  cut  close  by  the  row,  so  that  it  will  warm  and  dry  through; 
and  after  laying  a  few  days,  I  cross  it  with  the  cultivator,  and  continue 
to  work  it  with  that  implement.     I  hoe  until  the  middle  of  July,  when  I 
plough  it  for  the  last  time,  by  throwing  the  dirt  well  to  the  hill.     I 
would  here  remark,  that  the  last  summer  I  tried  the  expenment  of  usinj 
the  cultivator  with  the  plough,  in  finishing  off  a  field  of  corn;  I  worked 
one  cultivator  with  three  ploughs,  in  the  same  field,  and  the  same  day; 
and  we  had  a  very  dry  summer,  so  that  all  the  corn  suffered  greatly  from 
drought,  especially  when  it  was  not  subsoiled;  but  that  which  I  finished 
off  with  the  cultivator  suffered  most;  and  I  worked  the  cultivator  alter- 
nately among  the  ploughs,  so  that  the  experiment  reached  all  the  paitsof 
the  field.     In  the  same  field,  I  had  some  15  acres  which  were  ploughed 
and  subsoiled  22  inches  deep  four  years  ago,  and  2  lands  left  which 
were  not  subsoiled,  but  in  all  other  respects  treated  precisely  alike— and 
the  land  all  as  nearly  alike  as  possible,  as  to  quality.     And  we  had  no 
rains  the  past  summer,  to  wet  plough  deep,  until  the  25th  of  August; 
but  the  subsoiled  land  stood  the  drought,  so  that  the  corn  scarcely  ever 
twisted ,  while  the  portion  which  was  not  subsoiled  was  nearly  all  dried 
up.     Mv  land  is  a  sandy  loam.     I  grind  corn  with  oats  for  horses,  but 
prefer  cooking  the  food  for  all  other  kinds  of  stock,  especially  hogs  and 
beef  cattle.     For  cattle,  break  up  the  ears,  and  mix  a  portion  of  oats  or 
wheat  "  ship-stuffs,"  or  buckwheat,  and  then  put  all  in  the  kettle,  with  a 
portion  of  salt,  and  boil  it  until  the  corn  is  soft;  then  feed  it  warm.     I 
am  fully  satisfied  it  is  best,  from  experiments  I  have  made,  and  which  I 

shall  mention  hereafter.  ..-*..,.  .i       t»  • 

jRy*.— Rye  is  cultivated  but  httle— chiefly  in  infenor  soils.  It  is 
raised  mostly  to  bind  corn-stalks  with.  Average  yield,  not  over  12  bush- 
els  per  acre.   Average  price  for  the  grain,  75  cents  per  bushel. 

Peas  —Peas  and  beans  not  cultivated  to  any  extent  in  the  county. 
They  are  only  raised  for  family  use,  and  not  for  market.  Peas  seldom 
grownout  of  the  kitchen-garden.  ,  -  ,.  -    m       *u        a 

Chver  atui  Grew.— Our  principal  crop  of  grass,  which  is  rimothyand 
clover,  is  raised  on  upland,  and  sowed  with  wheat  and  rye,  following  the 
regular  rotation  of  other  crops  for  2  or  3  years  in  succession.  We  have 
also  our  natural  meadows,  which  are  seldom  ploughed;  and  which,  by 
irrigaUon,  and  occasional  top-dressing  with  short  manure,  ars  very  pro- 
ductive,  not  only  for  hay,  but  in  autumn  for  the  pasturage.  By  top- 
dressing,  our  meadows  are  made  to  produce  a  fine  sward  of  natural  grass, 
which  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  other,  both  for  hay  and  pasture. 
Average  of  hay  per  acre,  on  upland,  in  favorable  seasons,  is  about  2  tons; 
lowlands,  rather  more.  Not  much  hay  sold  in  this  county.  We  have 
no  large  towns  to  supply.  ^  .,     ,         .„        , 

OtSs  —Oats  are  cultivated  on  any  of  our  soils  that  will  produce  corn 
Of  potatoes;  usually  follow  corn.  Seed  two  bushels  to  the  acre  on  weU 
tilled  soU,  and  tnore  on  poorer  land.    Usual  time  of  sowing  is  in  AprU, 
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#r  af  soon  as  this  land  can  be  worked  late.  Oats  make  fbtt  aa  meh 
straw,  but  less  grain.  Average  crop,  about  thirty  bushels  per  aoe. 
Oats  are  considered  the  best  feed  for  road  horses,  and  good  for  all  kinds 
of  stock,  especially  when  mixed  with  com  and  ground;  they  are  not 
considered  a  great  exhauster  of  the  soil,  but  are  a  very  cleansing  crop, 
and  leave  the  land  in  fine  condition  to  be  worked  for  a  crop  of  wheat. 
Clover  will  do  well  if  sown  with  oats.  I  always  use  the  roller  on  oat 
around,  it  works  so  much  better;  gathering  (as  it  frequently  gets  beai 
down  with  storms)  about  the  time  of  ripening. 

Barley. — Average  crop  in  former  years  was  thirty  bushels  per  acre; 
sown  the  same  time  of  oats.  It  has  usually  followed  com,  and  leaves 
the  land  in  fine  order  for  grasses,  and  is  considered  a  light  crop  on  the 
soil. 

Dairy  Husbandry. — Considerable  attention  is  paid  to  this  branch  of 
business.  Cows  for  the  dairy  have  been  much  improved  within  the 
last  few  years.  Many  cows  may  be  found  that  will  produce  firom  nine 
to  twelve  pounds  of  butter  per  week,  on  grass  alone,  for  some  three 
months  together;  but  no  fstrmer  has  a  whole  herd  of  such  cows.  Wher« 
we  have  one  such  cow,  we  have  six  that  will  not  produce  more  than 
from  six  to  eight  pounds  per  week  for  the  same  time.  One  class  of  our 
farmers  say,  in  theory,  the  Ayrshires  or  Durhams  are  the  greatest  pro- 
ducers; in  practice,  the  other  adopts  the  native  breed,  because  he  hap- 
pens to  have  them,  or,  more  likely,  because  he  has  not  thought  on  the 
subject  at  all.  Our  good  cows  are  mostly  those  of  accident.  There  are, 
however,  some  honorable  exceptions  among  some  of  our  most  liberal 
and  intelligent  farmers.  The  Ayrshire  stock  is  being  produced,  and, 
from  present  appearances,  will  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  dairies  of 
Somerset  county.  They  are  a  hardy  race,  and  do  better  on  uplands, 
and  in  dry  seasons.  The  Durhams  are  a  larger  and  heavier  race,  ana 
require  good  lowland  pasture  to  fully  develop  themselves.  As  milkers, 
fanners  are  paying  considerable  attention  to  crossing  both  the  above- 
mentioned  stocks  with  their  best  natives,  and,  consequently,  are  im- 
proving the  race  of  milkers. 

Neat  Cattle. — Fifty  per  cent,  of  all  our  cattle  are  raised  in  the  county; 
the  other  half  are  driven  principally  from  New  York  State  or  Ohio. 
The  foreign  stock  is  purchased  late  in  autumn,  principally  for  the  pur- 
pose of  consuming  the  poorer  kmds  of  fodder,  and  to  be  grazed  in  the 
summer  to  supply  our  markets  with  early  beef.  Young  cattle,  from  two 
to  four  years  old,  that  are  in  good  condition  the  1st  of  May,  are  turned 
out  into  the  sweetest  pastures,  and  are  fit  for  the  market  by  the  1st  of 
August,  before  the  Western  or  Northern  beef  comes  in,  and  pay  better 
than  larger  and  older  cattle,  that  depend  upon  winter  stalling,  and  con- 
wime  much  grain,  whioh  is  quite  too  costly  for  this  market;  and  the 
beef  is  worth  little  more  per  pound  than  the  grass-fed  beef,  which  goes 
into  market  early.  Many  farmers  graze  two  lots  of  cattle  in  one  year; 
purchase  a  lot  of  fleshy  ones  late  in  the  fall,  when  beef  is  down  in  price, 
and  feed  them  on  until  late  in  the  spring,  when  they  pay  very  well;  but 
the  fecilities  for  sending  in  Western  cattle  now  by  railroad  interfero 
considerably  with  our  trade.  I  will  now  mention  an  experiment  I 
made  three  ycare  ago  in  feeding  a  lot  of  cattle  with  cooked  and  dry- 
ground  feed.    1  selected  two  pairs  of  cattle  from  among  eiglit  pairs,  whicb 
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w^  aqnafly  conditioned,  and  which  I  had  fed  ahTte  «>'  »bcrat  the  mm 
time.    ITiey  were  weighed  on  the  1  St  day  of  January,  185U. 

No.  1  weighed  1,620  pounds. 

No.  2        "       1,T60      " 

No.  3        "       1,670      " 

No.  4  "  1,510  " 
Nos  1  and  2  were  fed  during  January  on  9  pounds  com  and  oat*- 
Rot  ground— in  the  proportion  of  nine  parts  corn  to  five  parts  oats,  ^ 
meaiure,  and  boiled  in  a  three-barrelled  kettle,  [^  which  were  placed  36 
gallons  of  water,  11  quart  salt,  and  about  7  bushels  of  the  g^in*  ™>™ 
Is  above;  boiled  this  mixture  for  two  houra,  using  only  an  ^l^^?;^^^ 
wood  and  two  bushels  of  corncobs  as  fuel.  I  then  cover  the  ketUe, 
placing  over  the  cover  a  horse-blanket,  keeping  m  the  steam,  and  pre- 
venting  the  rapid  cooking,  and  by  this  means  the  contents  of  the  ketUe 
wUl  remain  warm  and  soft  until  fed  out.  .     ,  •    ,.     .„^^  ,«, 

Nos.  3  and  4  had  10  pounds  of  ground  feed,  mix^  m  the  same  pro- 
portion of  oats  and  corn,  (but  not  cooked,)  each  day.  In  every  par- 
ticular all  four  were  fed  alike,  having  a  small  quantity  of  carrots  and 
turnips  mixed  each  day,  with  as  much  common  hay  and  com  stalks  aa 

they  chose  to  eat.  .         •  u  j 

On  the  1st  of  February  they  were  again  weighed. 

No.  1  weighed 1,725  pounds,  having  gained  105  pounds. 

No.  2        "       1,850      "  "  100 

Weight  February  1 3,676 

Weight  January  1 3,370 

Gain  in  one  month 206  pounds. 

Nos.  1  and  2  had  cooked  food  during  the  month  of  January,  and 
gained  205  pounds. 

No.  3  weighed 1 J50  pounds,  having  gained  80  pounds. 

No.4       *       1,550      "  "  40 

Weight  Febmary  1 .3,300 

Weight  January  1 3,180 

Gain  in  one  month 120  pounds. 

Nos.  3  and  4  were  fed  on  raw  feed,  ground,  and  one  pound  greater 
per  day  in  quantity  than  that  fed  to  Nos.  1  and  2,  not  ground,  and 
^ked ;  and  stiU,  although  in  every  other  particular  they  were  fed  alike, 
the  difference  in  fevor  of  cooked  feed  is  very  large.  The  expense  of 
grinding  being  greater  than  the  expense  of  cooking,  the  economy  is 
every  way  in  favor  of  cooked  feed. 

Gain  with  cooked  feed • ••••  ^  P^?,*^^' 

Gain  with  raw  feed ^^ 

Gain  in  favor  of  cooked  feed 86 

On  the  1st  of  Febraary  I  ceased  to  use  turnips  and  carrots,  and  sub- 
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•titated  best  clover  hay  for  common  hav  and  corn-stalks.  Fearing  the 
great  difference  in  favor  of  cooked  feed  raiffht  arise  in  part  from  the  pe- 
culiarity of  the  cattle^  in  regard  to  health,  or  some  other  accidental 
cause,  I  now  changed  them,  and  put  Nos.  3  and  4  on  cooked,  and  Nos. 
1  and  2  on  raw  feed ;  increasing  the  quantity  of  feed  to  each  pair  two 
pounds  each. 

Prerious  to  (commencing  the  experin^ent,  on  the  1st  ('f  January,  each 
pair  had  been  accustomed  to  the  use  of  some  roots,  pumpkins,  d&c.;  and 
this  may  account  for  the  change  I  am  about  to  describe  after  a  discon- 
tinuance of  the  roots. 

From  the  1st  of  February  to  the  1st  of  March  Nos.  1  and  2  were 
fed  on  ground  feed  raw;  Nos.  3  and  4  on  whole  cooked  feed.  On  the 
1st  of  March  they  were  weighed  again,  when  Nos.  3  and  4,  on  cooked 
feMf  had  gained  but  47  pounds,  and  Nos.  1  and  2,  on  raw  feed,  had 
gained  but  22  pounds. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  although  the  cooked  feed,  at  least 
cost,  continued  to  produce  most  growth,  and  in  about  the  same  relative 
proportion,  still  each  pair,  when  fed  with  roots  in  addition,  gained  much 
more  rapidly  than  when  fed  on  grain  and  clover  hay  alone.  I  would 
here  remark  that  16  pounds  of  oats  and  com,  in  the  proportion  above 
named,  will  weigh,  when  cooked,  34^  pounds;  and  that  all  four  of  the 
caule  were  fat  when  I  commenced  the  experiment. 

The  farmers  select  their  best  calves  for  raising.  The  usual  way 
has  been  to  take  them  from  the  cow  at  three  days  old,  and  teach  them  to 
drink  milk;  new  milk  is  given  until  three  or  four  weeks  old,  and  skimmed 
milk  until  ten  or  twelve  weeks  old ;  after  which  they  are  turned  out  to 
shift  for  themselves  in  good  pastures.  The  above  is  considered  more 
judicious  than  to  let  them  run  with  the  cows,  as  it  is  considered  inju- 
rious to  the  cows  to  be  teased  by  them  for  so  long  a  time,  and  not  so 
well  for  the  calves.  Cost  of  raising  until  three  years  old,  $25.  Steers 
and  heifers  that  are  raised  in  this  manner  are  always  in  demand,  and 
command  25  per  cent,  more  in  price  than  the  stock  from  the  other 
States. 

Sheep  are  not  kept  to  any  extent  in  this  county.  Small  flocks  are 
kept  principally  for  producing  early  lambs,  which  sell  from  two  to  three 
dollars  per  head,  and  are  considered  profitable  by  those  who  have  the 
convenience  of  keeping  them.  Our  graziers,  however,  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  buying  a  considerable  number  of  Western  sheep,  principally 
wethers,  which  they  buy  in  June  or  July  from  two  to  three  dollars,  and 
sell  in  the  fall  and  winter  sometimes  as  high  as  from  four  to  six  dollars 
per  head;  but  sheep,  like  cattle,  are  now  brought  from  a  distance  on 
railroads,  and  do  not  pay  so  well  as  formerly. 

Hogs. — A  considerable  number  of  hogs  are  fed  in  this  county,  mostly 
on  spare  milk  from  dairies.  The  best  breeds  are  Berkshires,  Woburns, 
and  SuiFolks,  crossed  with  the  China. 

Hogs  are  most  profitable  when  turned  out  in  clover,  until  fall,  with 
plenty  of  running-water,  or  a  good  apple  orchard  is  very  fine  to  start 
them;  but  they  do  well  in  clover  alone.  In  the  fall,  when  corn  begins 
to  harden,  commence  feeding  them  moderately  until  about  the  1st  of 
November;  after  which,  tliey  should  have  all  they  will  eat,  until  the 
last  of  December,  when  they  will  average  three  hundred  pounds  apiece, 
if  they  are  the  right  breed,  when  sixteen  months  old;  which,  at  present 
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wic«i,Tif:8centsperponnd,paysverywell.    Wheiethefoodiscoolwd, 

«  will  ffo  25  ner  cent,  further  than  when  fed  raw.  .       .         i. 

aXflSSL!-The  best  method  I  h.re  fonnd  «"e^?"f  hunj^, 
aftarft?  h«ins  haye  b«en  cut,  let  them  l.e  out  on  a  shelf,  'here  *q^ 
SThSre  plenty  of  cool  air,  .0  that  the  animal  heat  is  «■"«>?  ""J  °X?" 
Sfore^u  attempt  to  put  them  down  in  salt;  tlien  com  them  d?»n  to 
?^"/Atee  days;  a/tet  which,  dmin  off  any  bloody  ^<*r  yhwh  n«y 
SSie  out;  and^then  make  the  f^^iowingp,ckU,>^xmc,erii^Jc^ 
Srai:  Take  9  pounds  of  salt,  3  ounces  "f  »^Mtre,l  '""""f  ^^^^WJ- 
Sponnds  of  brown  sugar  or  molasses,  and  six  g»l'on»?.f  "»^V.  l«'i*~f 
UeMn  the  above  pickle  from  three  to  six  weeks,  accoidmg  to  the  »i»  of 
rheLms;whenW»»y«»kethemoutandsmokethemw,th«^^^ 
or  apple  wood  until  sufficient  to  suit  your  taste.    They  should  be  tmn 
down  and  hung  up  in  a  dry,  cool  place,  in  bags,  to  protect  them  from 

*'l'^'^;e  hams  cured  after  the  above  method,  which  were  »imo«tJs 
fine  when  eiehteen  months  old  as  when  taken  from  th«  smoke-houae. 
WwhireulorL  subject  of  hams,  1  would  further  sav  that,  when 

^u  ^U  theCthey  should  be  boiled  »°;»  ^rcCn  &thv  iTav 
ind   when  nearly  done,  throw  in  a  handful  of  clean  Timothy  nay,  u 
SSrbs  IS  imSes  which  may  be  aiound  the  outside  of  the  ham.    As 
;^TSdi,!e"Sout  the  hayfbut  leave  the  h^n  m  the  water  until 

"trA!l^Firpe-nt"r:  r.s  are  now  raised  than  five  ye«. 

%;rSl"fs'rs&rr '^^aSnmost  ^ual  .  o.^i» 
hon«,  especially  when  used  with  a  poruon  of  grain.  Yield,  from  fiv. 
hundred  to  six  hundred  bushels  per  acre. 

MWm  -As  I  before  said,  the  formers  of  Somerset  county  are  rapidly 
imSTV^m  thetcT  that'there  is  more  attention  paid  to  the  manure 
h3ln'th"  first  place,  the  formers  are  clearing  up  their  wet  lands,  by 
Sine  and  d^niSg;  and  theditch-cleanings,  after  they  are  thoroughly 
d^mMsSl  eHhTb;  frost  or  lime,  are  mixed  with  barn  y«d  manure, 
.^3  for  Xal-about  equal  p-Jrtions  of  ditch-dirt  and  manure,  with 
r™^Taaantr^of  lime  sprinkled  on  the  dirt-<.r  a  mixture  of  hme  airi 
LlTn  SroSn  of  one  Uhel  of  salt  dissolved  10  slack  tour  burfiri.  of 
Sii  wEXXr  fc«in)?  turned  over  three  or  four  times,  and  lym»  on. 
monJhTi  tet^^^Fwerfnl  decomposer  which  «nl«  used;  an3,  ^ 
"des.  It  reuiins  aU  thVgases  of  the  manure,  which  are  set  free  by  tb. 

"Vhe^Xve  compost,  after  lying  some  months,  »  W™"^  »"' "^ 
mixed  thomughly,W  then,  in  ten  days,  or  as  soon  it  goes  '"'o  heat^ 
S1l?u«%fd  a^iord  of  the  above  mixture  .s  equal  to  .  cord  of  bam- 

'tarrrbut;\rfAS''-s^-"^^^ 

n  SSri  c&retVani^Tn  th'^"^  iC'S^ 
n^ss^  'l  h^  Ime^ith'gates^made,  «,  that  the  .nimU  c«wot 
necessary.     »  "»"=         .     ,  ,.  ,|  ^  ^f  ,he  stable  in  front,  to  feed  hay 

rXtmT^"fo^'^ot  i^d  l:Xl  -  loose  N>x..  Jn  o^ernable. 
1  tie  up  the  cattle;  but,  from  expehence,  I  find  gates  are  bMt.     I 
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^^llhf^^r^'  foU.length  of  the  stable  in  front,  to  feed  without  en- 
»^-^A    ^'^^l  """^  .^  ^^^  *^"'«  °«^«^  ^"^'^  «»«nd,  (but,  at  the  same 
iT:.    "J'^^.^^T'^'^^'^'^^^y^  easily  cleaned  om  every  morniS 
and  placed  under  the  manure  shed;  and  the  stalls  are  Uttered  iown^^n 
for  another  mght;  so  that  all  liqMid  manures  are  absorb^  iSthe  iX 
and  earned  out  under  the  sheds  every  morning.  ' 

Towards  spring,  as  the  weather  gets  warmer,  I  use  ffTx>und  nlaster  to 
•pnnkle  the  stalls,  which  absorbs  III  gases.  Charcoal  dust  wTtte^ 
however,  when  it  can  be  had.     In  summer,  I  never  stable  lie  TxZl 

l^^'  ^^^V^^^'ng  ^*»em  separate,  you  may  feed  each  one  with  what  vou 
choose,  without  the  others  interfering.  ' 

Very  respectfully,  yours. 

To  the  Commissioner  of  Patents. 


Salem,  Salem  County,  New  Jersey, 

December  25  y  1852. 

Sir:  Having  received  a  Circular,  propounding  certain  questions  relative 
to  farming  operations,  I  herewith  send  the  following  answers-beine  to 
^Ta  !^^  questions  which  apply  more  particularly  to  this  locality: 
«w-  »  K~^o^°  '^  "i'^  ^"  ^^^  production  of  wheat  to  a  considerable 
extent;  about  200  pounds  per  acre  is  the  quantity  generally  applied  ;  some- 
times of  little  benefit-at  other  times  it  produces  from  five  to  ten  bushels 
per  acre  extra,  besides  adding  to  the  after  crop  of  grass 

It  IS  thought  to  be  most  beneficial  ploughed  in ;  quantity  of  seed  per  acre, 
from  five  to  SIX  pecks  when  drilled,  and  from  six  to  eight  pecks  wheA 
sown  broadcast      The  drill  is  much  used  here.     The  average  yillS's 

Zl  1        ^  n"'^'^'  P^V^'J"'  ^"^  increasing.     Timothy  and  clover 
Heeds  are  genera  ly  sown;  the  former  in  the  fall,  the  latter  in  the  spring- 

IZf^Vu""^'  -^^  """^.P"'  ^"'^'^'     ^^^  '«^tion  of  crops  genemlly 

S^«^  ^k"'^  "l"^'"  ^^^^'  ^^''  ^^''^^^ ''  ^^'°^ed  by  cirn,  oats,  or 
potatoes;  then  wheat;  and  grass  follows  wheat.  ^      «,  ur 

r«.?^n~K^''?7  ^*  ^""^  """^^  "^^^  ^"^  ^^«  production  of  corn;  average 
crop,  50  bushels  per  acre;  some  fields  yield  nearly  100  bushels-  the 
*^on  having  been  all  the  formers  could  ask  as  regards  moisture,  but 
^cr  cool  for  corn.  A  sod  is  considered  best  for  corn,  ploughed  soon 
after  the  frost  leaves  the  ground-the  earlier  the  better,  w  as  to  «ve  the 
nms  and  other  influences  time  to  pack  the  ground  previous  t*  planlinif- 
ij^ich  gives  the  young  corn  a  better  chance  to  take  good  root  and  grow 

^SmUr'^n^l  """""^  ^7°;  ^^"^""^  «'^^"  P^*^«>  w»t*»"»  a  fe^  years,  to 
potatoes.    1  he  crop  good— from  40  to  50  bushels  per  acre. 
Wfcy,  rye,  peas,  and  beans  not  much  cultivated. 

f^^^r^ri^.Tr'~^^''l  ^"  f  •'^^^  ^'^P>  °°«  *"d  *  ^^^  ton  per 

^Z'  r  1  ^  T  ^"^^  """V  ^^"""^  '^^t  ""^^  clover  is  injurious  to  hoii«j 
when  fed  m  moderate  quantities.  ""«»«j 

rJ^  ^'^^'''^n/  's  ^n^^Jollovred  to  any  great  extent,  but  must  in- 
crease,  owing  to  the  faciliUes  which  are  being  made  to  convey  our 
producuons  to  market.  A  neighboring  woman  made  3,000  pounds  o/go^ 
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cheeae,  from  ten  cows,  in  four  months,  and  sold  the  same  in  Salem  for 
^ght  cents  per  pound. 

Baying  store  cattle,  and  fettening  them  for  market,  has  been  foUowad 
in  this  section. 

Root  Crops. — ^These  have  not  been  cultivated  to  much  extent. 

£riah  Potatoes. — The  cultivation  of  this  crop  has  been  much  extended, 
but  the  crep  per  acre  has  diminished;  average  this  year,  not  over  50 
bushels  per  acre — not  so  profitable  as  corn.  A  very  large  yield  was  an- 
ticipated until  near  the  end  of  summer,  when  the  vines  died  suddenly, 
witnout  any  satisfactory  reason  having  as  yet  been  assigned.  Some 
say  worms  in  the  vine  killed  them ;  out  I  could  find  none  in  mine. 
Others  say  a  hot  sun  after  a  heavy  rain ;  but  this  is  only  conjecture. 
Best  system  of  planting  is  in  rows,  in  every  third  furrow,  with  a  small 
plough.  We  manure  from  the  yards,  and  spread  broadcast;  some  plough 
twice,  and  some  only  once,  and  some  rake  the  manure  on  the  potatoes. 
Where  marl  is  easy  of  access,  (this  being  the  marl  region,)  it  is  used  to  a 
great  extent  on  potatoes,  and  produces  the  best.  As  soon  as  planted,  run 
the  fallow  harrow  over  the  ground,  and  continue  to  do  so  after  every  rain, 
sufficiently  heavy  to  pack  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  start  the  weeds 
and  grass,  until  the  vines  begin  to  bud;  then  use  the  cultivator  and  plough. 

I  have  had  a  machine  made  far  preferable  to  the  plough,  as  a  boy  10 
or  12  years  old  can  work  it.  Half  a  round  to  the  row  is  sufficient,  and 
it  does  the  work  better  than  a  plough.  I  had  5  small  ploughs  set  in  a 
frame  similaur  to  a  cultivator,  2  on  each  side  of  the  frame,  so  as  to  throw 
2  furrows  to  each  row;  and  another,  with  2  mould-boards  to  follow,  to 
clear  up  the  middle.  In  order  for  the  machine  to  perform  well,  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  ground  mellow. 

fVuit  Qulture. — ^The  cultivation  of  fruit  is  receiving  increased  atten- 
tion; and  it  is  profitable  both  for  market  and  home  consumption.  So 
much  has  been  written  and  published  on  the  cultivation  of  fruit  within 
the  last  year  by  the  pomological  societies,  that,  although  a  nursery-man, 
I  pass  it  by. 

Manures. — Lime,  plaster,  and  marl  are  much  used  as  fertilizers. 
Plaster  is  used  on  clover  at  the  rate  of  from  a  half  to  a  bushel  per  acre, 
which  more  than  doubles  the  crop  in  many  places.     Soaking  seed  com 
and  rolling  in  plaster  help  to  give  it  a  start;  and  also  a  good  colore 
Respectfully, 

DAYID  PETIT. 


Lower  Alloway'o  Crtek,  Salem  County,  N.  J., 

December  22,  1852. 

Sir:  I  find  thy  Circular  still  lying  beside  me  unanswered,  after  having 
had  it  in  my  possession  some  months.  It  will  be  but  litde  information 
I  can  give  in  answer  to  thy  queries.  Yet  I  will  take  them  U|»  in  order 
as  they  are  asked,  and  pass  over  such  of  them  as  relate  to  crops  not  cul- 
tivate^a  in  our  section  of  the  country;  endeavoring,  to  the  best  of  my 
humble  abilities,  to  give  satisfactory  answers. 

Ist.  TF/ica/.— -Guano  is  used  to  some  extent  on  this  crop  in  our  tac- 
tion of  the  State.  As  to  the  exact  increase  100  pounds  of  guano  will 
produce,  I  cannot  say;  there  being  no  experiments  (that  I  know  of)  ia 
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my  neighborhood  made  with  sufficient  accuracv  to  ascertain  it.  I  will 
attempt,  however,  to  approximate  it  in  the  following  manner,  which 
those  acquainted  with  the  raising  of  wheat  can  interpret  for  themselves, 
and  iudge  whether,  in  their  own  cases,  the  reasoning  would  be  correct 
1  have  now  growing  on  my  ferm  a  field  of  wheat,  part  of  which  was 
manured  with  300  poinds  of  Peruvian  guano  to  the  acre,  and  the  other 
part  with  barn  yard  manure,  about  18  two-horse  loads  to  the  acre,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  guanoed  wheat  is  fully  equal  to  that  manureid  from 
the  barn-yard.  From  my  former  experience,  I  can,  I  think,  safely  con- 
clude that  the  guanoed  wheat  will  continue  as  good  until  harvest,  and 
produce  as  much  as  my  other  wheat.  Wheat  will  not  do  well  in  this 
section  without  manure;  and  1  believe  that  the  difference  between  my 
manured  and  unmanured  wheat  will  generally  be  one  half.  My  general 
average  is  about  25  bushels  per  acre;  allowing  one-half  to  be  produced 
by  manure,  12^  bushels,  it  will  be  4VA  bushels  increase  to  100  pounds 
of  guano. 

'I'he  average  product  of  this  (Salem)  county  is,  I  believe,  about  from 
18  to  20  bushels  to  the  acre;  although  30  and  35,  and  even  40  bushels, 
are  sometimes  raised  on  our  best  farms.  The  Mediterranean  is  the 
variety  most  generally  raised;  and  it  appears  to  suit  our  soil  and  climate 
very  well.  The  blue-Slem  is  somewhat  cultivated;  and  the  white, 
golden,  and  Australian  ate  also  sown  by  myself  and  others  in  my  neigh- 
borhood. It  has  a  very  handsome  grain,  yielding  well  both  in  quantity 
and  quality  of  flour;  and  in  warm,  rich  lands,  it  promises  to  become  a 
very  valuable  variety.  We  sow  about  the  last  of  September,  or  the  first 
week  in  October,  using  about  2  bushels  of  seed  per  acre;  and  harvest 
the  last  of  June,  or  first  of  July.  We  usually  plough  twice  before 
sowing,  6  or  7  inches  deep.  Our  yield  is,  without  doubt,  on  the  increase. 
Our  system  of  rotation  differs  some  in  different  situations.  Some  farms 
have  meadow  lands  lying  on  our  creeks  and  rivers  unsuitable  for  tillage, 
but  enabling  the  owners  to  crop  their  uplands  oftener.  We  may,  perhaps, 
,  set  it  down  at  4  years.  My  own  system  is,  however,  once  in  3  years. 
That  is  to  one  crop  of  Indian  corn  followed  by  either  oats  or  {X>tatoes; 
and  these  again  by  wheat,  sown  down  \vith  clover;  but  the  clover  is  not 
suffered  to  remain,  for  I  plough  it  under  the  next  spring  for  com  again; 
and  so  on,  as  before.  I  set  apart  a  portion  of  my  land  for  grass,  and 
allow  it  to  remain  a  number  of  years,  giving  it  an  occasional  top-dressing; 
believing  a  three-course  system  better  suited  to  Indian  com  than  a  four, 
and,  with  proper  manuring,  no  disadvantage  to  the  wheat  crop.  The 
best  remedy  for  the  Hessian  fly  is,  in  my  opinion,  to  sow  early.  0ur 
average  price  for  all  kinds  of  wheat  for  this  year  may  be  set  down  at  $1. 
When  Timothy  is  used,  we  generally  sow  in  the  fiUl;  clover,  early  in 
the  spring— as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground. 

2d.  G»m.— Guano  is  beginning  to  be  used  with  us,  and  I  believe 
with  advantage  in  the  production  of  corn.  It  is  generally  sown  broad- 
cast, and  ploughed  in  in  the  spring,  when  breaking  up  the  ground  for 
planting;  the  quantity  used  is  from  200  to  300  pounds  to  the  acre.  It  is 
sometimes  mixed  with  dirt  and  applied  in  the  hill  to  advantage,  particu- 
larly in  low  and  cold  lands.  It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  average  pro- 
duct; but  in  this  county  we  may  average  from  40  to  50  bushels;  some 
of  our  best  farms  have  yielded  in  favorable  seasons  as  high  as  76  or  86. 
I  believe  from  my  own  experience  Indian  corn  is  best  planted  on  a  clover 
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Uf,  ploughed  late  in  the  spring,  harrowed  before  planting  and  rolled,  if 
tbe  ground  be  dry  enough.  Cross-furrowed  four  feet  three  inches  apart 
«ach  way,  with  from  three  to  four  grains  in  a  hill. 

Oats  have  formerly  been  extensively  nused  in  this  county;  but  potatoes 
are  now  last  taking  their  place.  They  are  a  very  uncertain  crop,  avera- 
ging from  30  to  60  bushels  r)er  acre.  I  do  not  consider  them  profitable,  but 
they  come  off  the  ground  very  seasonably  to  be  followed  by  wheat.  The 
quantity  of  rye  raised  is  very  small  compsu-ed  with  what  it  was  some 
years  ago — perhaps  not  over  one-tenth;  and  in  my  immediate  neighbor- 
hood there  is  none.  We  are  in  the  habit  of  sowing  clover  and  Timothy , 
about  equally  mixed,  on  our  uplands  for  hay;  and  the  yield  is  from  one 
and  a  hs^f  to  two  tons  the  acre.  The  best  fertilizer  for  meadows  with 
us  is  winter  flooding  and  top-dressing  with  upland  dirt,  because  most 
profitable.  For  upland  pastures  I  prefer  long  barn-yard  manure,  spread 
over  the  ground  in  the  month  of  February.  In  our  best  banked  mea- 
dows Timothy  is  preferred.  The  quantity  of  seed  used  is  one  bushel  to 
five  or  six  acres.  In  our  low  meadows  we  use  the  herdsgrass,  (red  top,) 
one  bushel  to  the  acre.  I  believe  that  it  is  not  safe  to  feed  red  clover  un- 
mixed to  horses.  We  are  too  far  from  market  to  do  much  with  butter; 
the  average  price  here  this  season  being  about  15  cents  the  year  round. 
Cheese  brings  about  8  cents.  I  think  we  cannot  raise  a  good  steer  until 
three  years  old  for  less  than  $20,  and  the  usual  price  with  us  is  from  $25 
to  $30.  Good  dairy  cows  will  command  from  $25  to  $30,  there  being 
but  little  difterence  between  spring  and  fall,  owing  to  our  having  plenty 
of  fodder,  which  we  prefer  feeding  on  the  farm  to  seUing  it  off  and  buying 
manure.  In  addition  to  our  native  breeds  of  cattle,  we  have  Durhams 
and  Devons,  audit  is  thought  that  a  given  quantity  of  grain  will  produce 
more  meat  in  them  than  in  the  native  stock.  Oxen  were  formerly  used 
for  work  in  our  section,  but  they  are  now  almost  entirely  abandoned  for 
horses  and  mules;  the  rearing  ot  which  I  consider  profitable.  The  ex- 
pense of  rearing  a  colt  until  three  years  old  will  vary  much  according  to 
feed,  dec;  but  1  believe  a  good  colt  may  be  raised  for  $60. 

Hogs. — The  Berkshire  and  Chester  county  are  both  very  good 
breeds.  Our  method  is  to  raise  on  clover,  and  fatten  on  com  in  the 
fall,  which  is  mostly  fed  to  them  whole;  but  some  grind  it.  I  gen- 
erally rub  my  hams  with  fine  salt  and  sugar  mixed  together,  lay  them 
in  the  cask  ory,  and  in  the  course  of  4  or  6  days  make  a  pickle,  sufi- 
ciently  strong  to  bear  an  egg,  adding  about  one-half  gallon  of  molasses 
and  one-half  pound  of  saltpetre  to  100  pounds  of  ham,  which  I  pour 
over  them  in  the  cask,  so  as  to  cover  them,  and  let  them  remain  in  the 
pickle  about  6  weeks. 

Root  crops  are  not  cultivated  with  us  as  field  crops,  although  I  think 
they  might  be  with  profit.  Irish  potatoes  have  been  extensively  raised 
within  a  few  years  past  in  this  part  of  our  State.  We  consider  the 
Mercer  the  most  profitable  variety  on  account  of  its  ready  sale;  it  gen- 
erally brings  about  60  cents  a  bushel  at  Salem  or  Hancock's  Bridge,  our 
nearest  markets,  yielding  about  an  average  of  76  to  100  bushels  to  tha 
acre.  Sweet  potatoes  are  also  extensively  raised  on  our  light  lands  for 
the  Philadelphia  and  Wilmington  markets,  yielding  a  good  profit  to  tht 
owners  of  those  soils. 

Manures. — We  gather  everything  we  can  into  our  barn- yards,  com- 
posting tery  Uttle,  and  finishing  out  with  lime,  guano,  and  gypa&oi. 
12  o^r-™ 
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We  use  about  60  to  100  bushels  of  slaked  lime  to  the  acre  once  in  about 
four  to  six  years.  Gypsum,  in  my  immediate  neighborhood,  does  not 
appear  to  answer  well  as  manure — supposed  on  account  of  salt  air;  but 
it  is  extensively  used  further  from  salt  water.  It  has  frequently  been 
Uied  here,  but  uniformly  without  success.  One  of  my  neighbors  tried 
it  in  four  different  places  on  three  different  'irops  this  season,  but  with- 
out the  least  sign  of  effect;  another  one  tried  it  upon  clover,  but  without 
any  perceptible  effect.  All  this,  it  is  true,  was  very  well  known  to 
those  who  read  before  ;  but  it  has  been  said  that  "  Eternal  vigilance  is 
the  price  of  liberty:"  so  also  trutli  can  only  be  maintained  by  an  eternal 
warfare  with  superstition  and  error.  In  the  case  of  plaster,  the  evidence 
formeriy  adduced,  that  salt  air  would  destroy  its  effects,  seems  to  be 
losing  its  hold  on  the  community. 

Thine  truly, 

THOMAS  SHOWRDS. 


New  York,  January  15,  lSo3. 

Sjr  :  Presuming  that  the  interests  of  agriculture  are  within  the  con- 
sideration of  your  departtnent,  I  would  ask  your  attention  to  the  growth 
of  hemp  upon  the  extensive  marshes  along  the  coast. 

These  marshes  can  be  reclaimed  by  enclosing  them  in  a  water-tight 
wall  of  hydraulic  cement  and  sand,  2^  feet  high,  in  sections  of  160 
acres,  at  an  expense  of  about  $4  per  acre. 

Hemp  prepared  in  salt  water  is  of  a  much  finer  quality,  and  preserves 
more  of  its  original  strength  of  fibre. 

Respectfully, 

^     ^    ^  EDWARD  C.  COOPER, 

lo  tne  Commissioner  of  Patents. 
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OviD,  Seneca  County,  New  York. 

December  27,  1852. 

Sir  :  Your  Circular  in  relation  to  the  agriculture  of  this  county  for  the 
current  year  was  duly  received.  One  of  the  undersigned  having  re- 
ceived one  of  the  like  kind  last  year,  and  answered  it  at  some  length, 
makes  it  difficult  to  respond  to  this  and  avoid  unnecessary  repetition. 

The  last  winter  was  cold  and  the  spring  backward;  wheat  injuied  by 
the  wmter  and  also  by  the  weevil;  eslmiated  at  from  25  to  30  per  cent, 
below  a  common  yield;  quality  inferior;  price  here  since  harvest  ranged 
&om  87xenls  to  $1  a  bushel;  price  of  transportation  to  New  York  by 
otnal,  14  cents  a  bushel;  quantity  sown  to  the  acre  of  land,  i  bushel, 
and  many  of  our  practical  farmers  think  it  dees  best  put  in  with  the 
drillj  varieties  most  esteemed  are  the  Soule,  the  Hutchinson,  and  the 
white  flint;  some  blue-stem  was  sown  a  year  ago  last  seed  time,  but 
It  did  no  better  than  other  varieties.  No  satisfactory  remedy  has  been 
awcovered  for  weevHs;  tliey  appear  to  do  the  most  damage  in  such  prts 
of  the  crop  as  have  been  injured  by  the  winter;  hence  some  conclude 
ifwe  sow  earlier  and  have  an  earlier  spring,  we  may  escape  their  ravages. 
The  first  remedy  suggested  may,  and  probably  will,  subject  it  to  injury 
by  the  Hessian  fly;  and  whether  the  same  wann  weather  that  will  mature 
the  wheat  early  will  not  at  the  same  time  bring  to  maturity  the  wsevil. 
i|  yet  »>«  tested.  '  ' 


The  depth  of  ploughing  for  this  crop  in  some  localities  is  7  inches,  and 
sometimes  more;  it  is  said  the  average  depth  in  the  county  will  not 
exceeiL  7.  In  consequence  of  the  weevil,  very  little  spring  wheat  was 
sown,  and  that  much  injured. 

The  corn  crop  was  above  a  common  average;  price  62J  cents;  the 
best  system  of  cultivation,  on  a  sod,  well  ploughed  and  harrowed;  the 
usual  distance  of  the  rows  apart  about  3^  feet.  Some  experiments  have 
been  made  by  marking  out  one  way,  and  planting  or  drilling  in  about 
15  or  20  inches  apart,  and  dress  and  till  it  all  one  way,  which  some- 
times gives  a  larger  yield  to  the  acre;  but  it  is  very  questionable  whether 
the  difference  in  the  crop  is  equal  to  the  difference  in  the  labor  in  its 
cultivation.  In  either  mode  the  land  should  be  manured  before  plough- 
ing. Some  prefer  fall  ploughing  for  this  crop,  as  the  com  comes  up 
quicker  and  is  easier  tilled.  Others  object,  that  although  this  is  so,  fafi 
ploughing  subjects  the  crop  more  to  the  ravages  of  the  wire-worm  than 
if  ploughed  in  the  spring.  Manure  from  the  hog  is  generally  taken  out 
with  that  of  barn-yard,  and  hence  no  satisfactory  test  of  its  particular 
benefits  or  comparative  superiority.  Corn  should  be  ground  when  fed 
to  stock. 

Oats  above  a  common  average;  price,  37^  cents  a  bushel;  cost  of 
transportation,  7  cents  a  bushel. 

Barley. — The  average  yield  of  this  grain  is  estimated  at  21  bushels  to 
the  acre.  A  broader  surface  than  usual  was  sown  the  last  season.  Yield, 
a  fiill  average;  price,  62^  cents;  cost  of  transportation,  10  cents.  This 
crop  is  thought  to  be  less  exhausting  to  land  than  oats.  The  six-rowed 
is  generally  preferred.  Both  these  crops  do  best  on  corn  stubble  ;  if 
on  sod,  it  should  be  ploughed  in  the  fall. 

Beans  and  peas  are  cultivated  to  a  very  limited  extent. 

Rye  is  cultivated  in  some  parts  of  the  county;  crop,  a  full  average; 
price,  75  cents  a  bushel.  Buckwheat  is  more  extensively  raised;  this 
is  thought  to  be  a  renovating  crop  and  a  purifier  from  foul  weeds;  crop 
this  year  is  said  to  be  good;  these  crops  are  generally  consumed  in  the 
county. 

The  hay  crop,  average — estimated  cost  of  cutting  and  securing  a  ton  of 
hay,  $1  25;  of  our  grasses,  white  clover,  spear  and  blue  grass  are  in- 
digenous, as  is  also  red -top  on  moist  soils;  hence  our  cultivated  grassee 
are  Timothy  and  red  clover,  which  are  sown  on  winter  wheat  early  in 
the  spring  and  with  our  spring  crops;  of  Timothy  seed  from  8  to  10 
quarts,  and  of  clover-seed  from  10  to  14  pounds  to  the  acre,  which  is  some- 
times mixed  with  Timothy  at  the  rate  of  about  one-fourth.  Timothy  hay  is 
prefened  for  horses ;  it  is  thought  clover  inclines  them  to  cough  and  heaves. 
Some  of  our  farmers  cut  their  Timothy  either  with  the  cradle  or  reaper 
for  seed,  leaving  the  stubble  some  18  or  20  inches  high,ai^  then  cut  the 
stubble  for  hay;  others  cut  in  the  ordinary  way  and  thresh  the  whole  be- 
fore feeding;  the  yield  of  seed  is  said  to  range  from  3  to  6  bushels  to  the 
acre;  price  of  seed  per  bushel,  $3.  The  clover  most  in  use  is  the  small 
or  early  kind,  and  is  cultivated  for  hay,  pasture,  anfl  seed;  some  of  our 
best  farmers  do  not  pasture  the  first  season ;  the  top  affords  a  protection 
during  the  winter;  the  growth  in  the  spring  is  more  vigorous,  and  the 
yield  will  be  much  greater,  either  for  mowing  or  pasture.  The  crop  of 
clover  seed  in  the  county  the  leist  year  is  estimated  by  those  who  w«re 
engaged  in  purchasing  at  20,000  bushels;  average  price,  $5  a  bushel 
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thii  year  it  was  much  injured  by  grasshoppers  eating  off  the  blow,  in  con- 
Mqaence  of  which  the  seed  never  formed,  and  although  a  larger  surfoce 
than  last  year  was  cut  it  is  thought  the  crop  of  seed  will  be  much  less. 

The  proceeds  of  the  dairy  are  increasing;  price  of  butter  by  the  firkim 
20  cents  per  pound. 

Our  stock  of  cattle  are  improving;  the  Devons  and  short- horned  Dur- 
hams  are  most  esteemed ;  it  is  said  by  some  of  our  stock-breeders  the 
Devons  make  the  best  working  oxen,  and  the  cows  are  best  for  the  dairy; 
those  engaged  in  fatting  give  preference  to  the  Durhams  for  beef,  but 
think  they  do  not  fat  to  advantage  and  make  as  good  beef  until  4  yean 
old;  before  that  age,  to  use  their  language,  they  "  grow  away  from  their 
feed." 

No  mules  are  raised  in  the  county.  The  growing  of  horses  is  thought  to 
be  profitable ;  to  rear  a  colt  to  3  years  old  is  said  to  cost  from  $30  to  $35 ;  add 
to  this  the  loss  of  service  of  the  mare,  and  pay  for  service  of  the  horse, 
trhich  will  make  the  whole  expense  from  $45  to  $60.  For  breaking  colts, 
the  most  approved  way  is  to  begin  to  handle  them  when  young;  in  weaning 
put  the  mare  and  colt  in  the  stable,  tie  them  both  up  in  sight  of,  but  not 
so  near  as  to  reach,  each  other;  in  this  way  we  avoid  the  running  and  rest- 
iveness,  and  oftentimes  injury  to  the  colt  by  bruises  and  surfeitings  which 
happen  il  left  in  the  field ;  and  while  it  is  weaning  it  is  being  halter  broke. 
Then  continue  to  handle  and  secure  its  confidence  by  kind  treatment, 
and  as  it  grows  and  matures  put  on  the  saddle  or  harness,  and  when  they 
become  familiar  with  these  then  drive  them  until  they  understand  what 
is  wanted  or  required  of  them;  then  fasten  them  to  a  light  draught,  which 
increase  moderately  until  they  become  accustomed  to  drawing.  Colts 
treated  in  this  way  while  young  will  generally  go  to  work  quietly  when 
suflUciently  matured  for  service,  and  arc  not  so  liable  to  fnghts  and  shying 
when  driven  as  if  left  to  some  3  or  4  years  old  before  they  are  taken  up; 
if  bitting  should  be  deemed  necessary  it  should  not  be  continued  so  long 
as  to  become  painful;  severity  or  whipping  should  not  be  appUed  untu 
they  are  so  far  taught  as  to  know  what  we  want  and  wilfully  refuse. 

A  practical  farmer  of  this  place,  the  last  winter,  by  way  of  experi- 
ment, took  a  portion  or  lot  of  three  grades  of  sheep,  put  them  togettier, 
and  were  kept  alike,  with,  as  he  says,  the  following  results:  First  grade, 
Spanish  Merino,  full  grown:  average  yield  of  fleece  6^  pounds;  price 
per  pound,  40  cents.  Second  grade,  not  full  blood,  one-fourth  lambs; 
Average  yield  of  fleece,  3^  pounds;  price  per  pound,  34  cents.  Third 
grade,  coarse  wool,  (sheep  full  grown:)  average  yield  of  fleece,  2i 
pounds;  price  per  pound,  2o  cents.  The  carcasses  of  the  coarse- wooiled 
were  worth  the  most  when  sheared.  Thinks  the  half  bloods  the  best 
keepers,  and  most  prefitable  for  mutton.  The  grade  of  sheep  has  been 
improved  in  thf  county  by  crossing  with  the  French  Merino,  and  more 
attention  seems  to  be  paid  to  their  keeping  and  comfort. 

Of  hogs,  the  most  approved  breed  is  the  Berkshire,  or  a  cross  with 
'tfiem  and  the  Byfield.  With  a  good  breed  of  hogs,  making  pork,  to  a 
(Oertain  extent,  is  profitable;  they  consume  much  on  a  farm,  and  thue 
eonvert  it  into  a  marketable  article,  that  would  otherwise,  and  but  for 
them,  be  lost.  It  is  thought  by  some  that  15  bushels  of  corn,  or  its 
equivalent,  will  rear  and  fat  a  hog  of  good  breed  to  weigh  300  pounds; 
and  it  is  estimated,  that  from  6  to  7  bushels  will  be  sufficient  to  fat  one  of 
that  size,  that  is  ia  a  good,  healthy,  and  growing  condition  at  the  tune 
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Ihey  are  put  up  Gom  should  be  ground  for  hog  feed,  and,  it  is  said, 
would  still  be  better  if  scalded  or  boiled.  Very  little  pork  is  packed 
here;  it  is  this  fell  sent  to  New^York  either  in  the  carcass,  slaughtered, 
or  on  foot,  to  be  butchered  ther^  Price  of  pork  in  the  carcass  $7,  and 
of  live  hogs,  $5  a  hundred  weight.  The  present  price  of  pork  oaght  to 
be  a  sufficient  inducement  to  procure  and  preserve  the  best  breeds. 

Carrots  and  beets  are  very  little  cultivated  as  field  crops,  though  some- 
times, when  done,  it  is  profitable.  To  prepare  the  ground,  it  requires  a 
thorough  and  bountiful  manuring,  a  loamy  or  musky  soil  does  best;  well 
pulverized,  and  thus  prepared,  may  bring  two  crops  in  succession,  and 
then  be  succeeded  by  a  crop  of  barley  or  oats,  and  seeded  to  grass. 

The  potato  crop  this  year  is  said  to  be  under  a  common  average  per 
■ere,  but  neariy  free  from  disease.  While  much  has  been  said,  and 
many  theories  started  and  exploded  on  the  subject  of  the  potato  rot,  its 
causes,  and  the  remedies,  it  would  seem,  after  all,  that  the  state  of  the 
weather  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  tubers,  an  J  their  progress  to 
maturity,  has  the  greatest  influence.  The  last  spring  was  wet,  cold ,  and 
backward,  until  late  in  June;  July,  August,  and  most  of  September, 
warm  and  dry.  If  the  potato  disease  should  subside  altogether,  a  larger 
surfece  should  be  planted;  they  being  good  feed  for  most  kinds  of  stocky 
and  fitting  the  ground  for  all  the  varieties  of  grain. 

Guano  is  not  used  as  a  manure;  lime  is  used  to  some  extent,  and  with 
beneficial  results,  especially  so  on  clay  soils.  Plaster  is  used  as  a  fer- 
tilizer, and,  on  what  we  call  our  oak  lands,  is  beneficial  to  all  growing 
crops,  and  should  be  sowed  in  every  instance  where  we  seed  down  with 
clover;  if  on  winter  wheat,  as  soon  as  the  ground  settles,  and  before  the 
wheat  starts  in  the  spring;  if  on  barley  or  oats,  at  the  time  they  are  sown. 
It  is  serviceable  to  the  grain  crop,  and  much  more  so  to  the  young 
clover. 

Attention  is  paid  to  barn -yard  manure,  so  far  as  to  keep  it  from  actual 
waste.  Some  of  our  farmers  have  their  barns  and  stabling  so  arranged 
as  to  keep  it  under  cover;  and  while  its  benefits  are  admitted  by  all, 
there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  manner  of  its  application,  es- 
pecially on  the  wheat  crop.  Some  plough  and  harrow;  then  apply  the 
manure,  and  cultivate  before  seeding,  for  the  reason  that  it  places  the 
seed  in  direct  contact  with  the  manure,  and  the  germinating  seed  coming 
thus  in  contact  with  the  fertilizer,  is  by  this  means  well  nourished  at  the 
very  period  of  its  ^owth  when  it  most  needs  assistance  to  develop  its 
fibres  and  extend  its  roots.  The  objection  to  this  system  is,  that  by 
leaving  the  manure  thus  on  the  surface,  or  nearly  so,  all  the  foul  seeds 
it  contains  will  vegetate,  and  produce  a  new  crop  with  the  wheat;  aad 
also  that  the  volatile  gases  will  escape  and  be  lost,  which,  if  they  were 
ploughed  under,  would  be  preserved.  In  relation  to  the  two  systenis, 
the  first  is  probably  the  best  in  loose,  spongy,  and  leachy  soils;  but  in 
hard  soils  it  is  different — the  loss  there  is  by  evaporation,  and,  although 
a  top-dressing  may  be  most  beneficial  to  the  first  crop,  to  plough  unw 
will  be  most  serviceable  to  future  ones.  Some  of  our  farmers  nianure 
their  meadows  and  pasture  lands— a  system  of  very  doubtful  expediency, 
aside  from  the  objection  of  evaporation.  When  these  fail,  it  is  gene- 
rally cither  that  they  are  "  bound  out"  (so  called)— that  is,  that  the  cul- 
tivated grasses  have  given  place  to  spear  grass,  John's-wort,  or  both — 
or  is  the  effect  of  wire-worms  and  grubs  at  the  roots.     In  either  case. 
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Aey  ought  to  be  ploughed  up.    Meadows  are  sometimes  ploughed  after 
beina  mown,  fitted  and  reseeded  the  same  year,  and  produce  a  good  crop 
the  following.    Some  of  our  farmers  think  Timothy  meadows  ought  not 
to  lay  longer  than  four  years,  unless  they  can  be  irrigated.     In  con- 
nexion with  the  subjects  of  manures  is  the  preservation  of  our  lands, 
by  discreet  system  of  rotation  in  crops,  and  the  ploughing  under  of 
^en  ones.    Clover,  with  its  deep  tap-roots,  derives  much  of  its  nour- 
ishment from  below,  when  it  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  other 
crops;  and  add  to  this  its  quick  growth,  by  which  the  land  is  shaded 
from  the  sun,  and  the  root  itself,  when  ploughed  up,  is  a  good  fertilizer. 
Clover,  as  a  general  thing,  ought  to  be  ploughed  up  in  two  years,  and 
*n  the  mean  time  this  crop,  as  well  as  Timothy,  should  not  be  pastured 
too  close,  for  what  remains  of  either  will  protect  through  the  winter  and 
furnish  a  top-dressing  for  the  succeeding  one.    The  rotation  of  crops  has 
not  yet  been  reduced  to  a  regular  system. 

Fruit  culture  continues  to  receive  good  atte»tion  from  the  farmers: 
crop  la^t  season  was  injured  by  frost,  and,  as  a  general  thing,  it  was  not 
faur.     Price  per  bushel,  25  cents. 

Of  farming  implements  and  machinery,  we  have  nearly  all  the  kinds 
and  varieties.  Among  the. reapers,  Barrall's  improved  is  said  to  be  a 
lavonte. 

Our  agricultural  society  was  organized  about  twelve  years  since,  and 
eyety  year  increases  in  interest.  At  the  last  county  fair,  the  stock  of  all 
kinds  on  exhibiuon  was  much  greater  than  at  any  previous  one;  as  were 
also  the  farming  implements  and  mechanical  manufacture;  the  house- 
hold products  more  than  double. 

Wages  of  common  laborers  or  farm  hands  the  last  season,  for  a  term 
of  six  to  eight  months,  would  range  from  $11  to  $14  a  month,  and 
boarded,    h  emale  labor,  from  $1  to  $1  25  a  week— in  some  instances, 

The  county  of  Seneca,  like  mpst  of  Western  New  York,  is  badly 
infested  with  foul  weeds.  The  injury  done  to  the  various  crops  is  esti- 
mated at  from  20  to  25  per  cent.;  some  think  more.  The  most  trouble- 
«ome  are  the  May  weeds,  ox  eye,  Canada  thistle,  pigeon  weed,  and  wild 
mustard.  The  May  weed  does  harm  to  all  growing  crops,  and  will  run 
out  grass.  The  ex-eye  is  different  in  its  appearance,  but  much  like  the 
May  weed  ii  its  habits.  Mowing  often,  to  prevent  seeding,  and  planting 
with  corn,  are  the  best  means  of  desU-oying  them.  These  weeds  are 
•upDosed  to  have  been  brought  here  in  the  first  settlements,  either  by 
the  horses  of  travellers  or  in  the  grass  seeds,  as  their  first  appearance  was 
"*.**^®  Pasture-fields.  Canada  thistle  was  introduced  in  some  instances 
with  the  grass  seeds,  but  generally  without  a  knowledge  from  whence  it 
came;  the  seed  adhering  to  the  light  down  will  be  carried  by  the  wind 
to  almost  any  distance.  Mowing  will  sometimes  kill  them,  if  it  is  done 
at  a  certain  stage  or  flow  of  the  sap,  when  they  will,  as  is  said, ''  bleed 
to  death." 

Ploughing  frequently  in  a  dry  season  is  the  most  effectual  remedy; 
they  propagate  from  the  root,  as  well  as  the  seed,  and  injure  all  kinds  of 
crops.  Pigeon  weed  is  injurious  to  wheat  only,  doing  no  harm  to  sum- 
mer crops;  It  IS  supposed  to  have  been  brought  by  pigeons,  as  its  first 
appearance  was  on  the  wheat  stubble  The  seed  has  a  hard  sheU  or  cover- 
ujg,  and  IS  oily,  and  will  lay  a  long  time  in  the  ground  and  retain  its 
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▼cgetating  power,  as  it  will  not  vegetate  during  the  summer  months;  the 
best  means  of  destroying  it  is  to  plough  and  sow  first  with  barley  or  oats, 
after  they  come  off;  till  as  for  a  crop  of  wheat,  and  let  it  lie;  the  pigeon 
weeds  will  then  come  up,  which  plough  under  and  plant  with  com; 
the  next  spring  taking  care,  in  tilling  the  com,  to  prevent  any  of  the 
weeds  from  seeding;  the  succeeding  spring  plough  again,  and  sow  with 
a  spring  crop,  and  seed  to  grass.     Wild  mustard,  if  not  introduced,  was 
much  increased  by  the  culture  of  flax;  the  seed,  like  that  of  pigeon  weed, 
contains  oil,  and  will  lay  a  long  time  in  the  ground  without  harm;  the 
best  remedy  is  tillage  with  corn  and  weeding.    Burdock,  it  is  said,  was 
introduced  by  the  good  wives  of  some  of  the  early  settlers,  for  the  medi- 
cinal properties  which  the  plant,  or  rather  the  root,  was  supposed  to  pos- 
sess; the  burs  of  this  weed  are  especially  injurious  to  wool.    In  the  first 
appearance  of  the  various  foul  weeds,  the  extent  of  their  evil  tendency 
was  not  suspected  or  understood;  hence  they  were  permitted  te  grow 
and  propagate,  until  an  effort  to  exterminate  or  check  them  seemed  by 
some  to  be  almost  hopeless.     The  law  makes  it  the  duty  of  overseers  of 
highways  to  cut  down  and  destroy  all  the  noxious  weeds  within  their 
limits;  but  this  is  of  little  avail  while  they  are  permitted  to  grow  on  the 
ferms  adjoining.    The  farmers  of  this  county  are  intelligent  and  ener- 
getic, and,  when  their  attention  is  directed  to  an  existing  evil,  will  apply 
aconective  remedy.    Much  benefit  has  resulted  from  the  agricultural 
society,  and  county  fairs,  not  only  by  the  competition  for  premiums 
offered,  exciting  a  laudable  ambition  to  excel,  but  more  especially  by  the 
general  information  communicated  to  each  other  in  relation  to  the  crosses 
and  rearing  of  all  kinds  of  stock,  and  the  mode  of  cultivation  that  pro- 
<luces  the  best  crops. 

In  Ovid  Academy,  among  other  sciences,  agricultural  chemistry  is 
taught,  which  by  thus  diffusing  it  among  the  masses  is  believed  will 
have  a  very  beneficial  effect  in  extending  the  practical  application  of  this 
science  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

^       ^  JAMES  DE  MOTT. 

JOHN  R.  YOUNG. 

• 

The  Commissioner  of  Patents. 


Gaines,  Orleans  County,  N.  Y., 

December  A,  ISB2. 

Sir-  Your  Circular  of  August,  1852,  I  received  from  the  Hon.  L. 
Burrows.  The  sowing  of  corn  for  pasture,  and  its  value  as  a  green 
crop  to  plough  under  for  manure,  is  too  much  neglected  by  farmers.  1 
prefer  it  to  clover  for  cows  in  milk;  the  butter  produced  from  it  beinff 
as  hard  as  the  hardest  beef  tallow  in  midwinter.  After  my  cows  had 
been  feeding  in  the  corn  two  or  three  weeks  I  found  the  butter  gJ^wmg 
hard— if  possible,  harder  than  could  be  produced  from  ice.  wnat  a 
pleasure  to  the  housewife  to  have  such  hard  butter  m  warm  weather. 
That  manufactured  in  the  month  of  August  is  of  such  a  nature.  1 
think  as  good  an  article  can  be  furnished  from  this  as  the  famous  Orange 
^unty  butter.    I  should  like  to  have  a  trial  made  by  some  skilftil  person 
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The  increase  of  milk  is  not  much  more  than  common  pasture.-  but  the 
d^r^pZT     *"  *'  '""*'  '"""'  ""  ^"'"^  '^°'"  J^  of  4  other 

ca«  mav"L*"^'  ^f  ''"?''*'  ^L^l'^  "'"'  »  ^""  »'  broadcast,  as  the 

Se  fo^  ^;  mr,h"""  '"  *"  '*'"'  "f  •'""«•     I  have  pmctisk  this 
mode  lor  t,ie  past  three  years  lo  my  satisfaction;  and  I  shall  for  the 

mZie'^'TZ  t    '  P"^^'  """  P'-'-S"*^  ""0"  '0  clover  fo~ 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

O.  M.  BARBER. 


.  Portland,  Chautauque  County,  N.  Y. 

Sir:  Having  received  your  Circular,  I  comply  with  the  reouast  rnn 

JSl'  aTlX'"  this  runr'  The"'"  "'  '^'^  "  5"""'^-    ''  '» 
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gions  of  Illinois  and  adjoining  States;  but  it  is  cultivated  on  all  land, 
except  undrained  swamps,  and  with  much  less  labor  than  in  the  eastern 
and  western  part  of  this  State.  The  land  is  ploughed  but  once,  and 
the  manure  spread  and  covered.  The  depth  of  ploughing  varies  from 
six  to  ten  inches,  depending  upon  the  quality  of  soil.  After  ploughing, 
the  labor  is  mostly  performed  with  a  horse  and  cultivator,  except  where 
the  land  is  very  foul,  and  requires  more  dressing  with  the  hoe  than  usual. 
From  the  10th  to  the  20th  of  May  is  considered  the  best  time  for 
planting;  but  it  is  frequently  planted  as  late  as  the  10th  of  June  with 
success.  The  hills  are  generally  from  three  feet  to  three  feet  six  inches 
apart.  The  average  crop  is  about  forty  bushels  per  acre.  The  average 
price  the  past  year  has  been  seventy  cents  per  bushel.  The  season  has 
been  unfavorable  for  corn,  especially  the  last  planted,  and  it  is  generally 
supposed  that  the  crop  of  this  season  is  not  more  than  three-fourths  of. 
the  usual  crop.  It  is  now  worth  seventy  five  cents  per  bushel.  It  is 
generally  fed  in  the  ear  to  hogs,  and  to  cattle  ground  with  the  cob;  but 
many  do  not  grind  it  so  fine,  when  they  grind  the  cob,  as  it  should  b#. 

Oais  are  raised  to  a  considerable  extent,  especially  in  the  southern 
parts  of  the  county,  (the  growing  region,)  where  the  average  is  about 
40  bushels  per  acre. 

Barley  is  raised  in  some  sections,  being  considered  an  uncertain 
crop;  but  it  frequently  produces  abundantly. 

Of  oats  and  barley,  from  2  to  3  bushels  are  sown  per  acre. 

Winter  wheat  does  well  after  either  barley  or  oats. 

-H«y.— The  quantity  of  hay  cut  per  acre  varies  according  to  the  soil 
and  season.  Two  tons  per  acre  are  considered  a  good  crop.  Clover  and 
Timothy  seed  are  the  best  for  meadows  and  pastures,  and  a  mixture  of 
8  quarts  of  Timothy  seed  with  4  quarts  of  clover,  per  acre,  produces 
hay  and  pasturage  of  a  fine  quality,  for  any  kind  of  stock.  Clover  hay 
has  much  dust  in  it,  and  it  is  supposed  to  be  injurious  to  horses;  but  I 
have  not  known  of  any  injurious  effects  from  it  when  mixed  with  Timo- 
thy hay;  and  not  having  led  much  clean  clover  hay,  I  cannot  state  from 
experience  as  to  its  being  injurious.  As  the  expense  of  raising  and 
making  hay  is  materially  reduced  by  the  use  of  horse- rakes,  and  also 
by  mowing-machines,  where  the  meadows  are  smooth,  the  hay  can  be 
cut  and  secured  for  from  $1  60  to  $2  per  ton. 

Dairy. — This  business  is,  and  for  several  years  has  been,  the  best 
agricultural  business  pursued,  and  it  is  increasing;  but,  like  all  other 
pursuits,  the  success  depends  upon  proper  investment  and  management. 
But  very  few,  if  any,  fail  of  success  when  they  have  good  cows  and 
plenty  of  good  food  for  them.  The  product  of  butter  and  cheese  per 
cow  varies  materially;  for,  while  some  cows  produce  from  180  to  200 
pounds  of  butter  in  a  season,  others  produce  only  125  or  130  pounds. 
The  average  is  thought  to  be  150  pounds  of  butter,  or  450  pounds  of 
cheese;  and  the  milk  or  whey  is  estimated  at  from  $3  to  $5  per  cow 
for  fattening  pork.  Butter  is  usually  put  up  in  firkins,  of  100  pounds, 
and  some  have  commenced  packing  in  tubs  of  50  pounds  each.  Butter 
is  now  worth  26  cents,  and  cheese  8  cents  per  pound. 

Good  cows  are  usually  worth  from  ^25  lo  $30,  in  the  spring. 

The  ccUtU  in  this  section  are  crosses  of  the  Devonshire,  Durham> 
Hereford,  and  native  breeds,  and  there  are  some  few  breeds  of  Durham. 
The  various  breeds  are  too  well  known  to  require  a  description;  but 
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although  we  have  comparatively  few  of  the  pure  blood,  we  have  in  this 
county  a  stock  of  cattle  which  few,  if  any,  of  the  other  sections  of  this 
State  exceh  Three  year-old  steers  are  generally  worth  from  $25  to  $30, 
in  the  spring. 

Wool-grmp'mg  has  been  on  the  decrease  for  a  number  of  years,  which 
argues  that  it  is  unprofitable;  but,  at  the  prices  which  it  has  brought  for 
two  years  past,  together  with  the  present  price  of  worsted,  I  think  it 
a  profitable  business.  The  French  Merinos  have  recently  been  intro- 
duced  by  Mr.  Patterson,  and  also  by  Mr.  Pestrhon,  of  Westfield,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  but  that  they  will  prove  a  source  of  profit  to  them  and  to 
the  country,  on  account  of  their  ihick  and  heavy  fleece. 

The  Paular  Merinos  are  quite  common  here,  and  are  a  hardy  sheep; 
much  more  so  than  the  Saxon,  which  preceded  them.  Until  recenUy, 
it  has  not  been  an  object  to  raise  lambs  for  the  butchers,  but  it  is  now 
<3uite  a  business;  and  for  that  purpose  the  large,  coarse  sheep  are  con- 
sidered the  best.  With  large  flocks  of  sheep,  of  fine  wool,  25  per  cent, 
increase  by  lambs  is  about  an  average. 

Hogs. — We  have  a  variety  of  breeds;  some  prefer  one  of  them,  and 
»ome  another,  and  when  well  kept  they  fatten  well;  but  if  they  Jack 
good  food,  they  soon  dwindle  to  the  common  standard,  and  lose  their 
identity  with  the  breed  from  which  they  descended.  I  am  aware  that 
some  hogs  are  more  quiet  and  peaceable  than  others,  and  fatten  faster  with 
Che  same  quantity  of  food;  but  good  care  and  keeping  for  a  few  years 
have  much  to  do  in  having  a  good  breed  of  hogs;  and  while  some  are  a 
source  of  profit  to  their  owners,  others  are  a  loss. 

Turyiips  and  carrots  are  cultivated  to  some  extent.  Our  soil  appears 
to  be  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  carrots,  and  they  generally  pro- 
duce abundantly. 

The  Irish  potato  has  been  aflected  with  the  rot  so  much,  for  years 
past,  that  few  were  planted  last  spring;  but,  having  done  well  the  last 
season,  we  may  look  for  an  increased  production  next  year. 

The  culture  oi fruit  is  receiving  increased  attention,  and  the  railroads 
have  opened  a  market  that  makes  fruit  a  source  of  profit.  All  varieties 
of  fruit  cultivated  in  any  of  the  Western  States  flourish  here.  The  Isa- 
bella and  Catawba  grape  are  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent;  they 
produce  well,  make  excellent  wine,  and  the  business  being  profitable,  it 
is  increasing. 

The  blight  has  destroyed  many  of  the  best  pear  trees,  which  has  ren- 
dered their  ci^ltivation  an  uncertain  business.  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
preventive  has  been  discovered;  as  far  as  my  observation  has  extended, 
the  blight  has  not  alFected  the  pear  trees  growing  on  a  clay  soil  so  much 
as  those  on  the  gravel  and  loam.  The  early  harvest  pear  has,  in  some 
*^^JonSj  escaped  injury,  when  the  later  varieties  have  been  destroyed. 

We  have  manyjof  the  choicest  varieties  of  apples;  but  the  Rhode 
Island  Greening,  Roxbury  Russet,  and  Golden  Russet  are  considered 
as  profitable  as  any  of  the  other  varieties,  on  account  of  their  keeping 
well  for  the  spring  and  summer,  and  on  account  of  their  producing  well. 
1  he  Golden  Sweets  and  Reinette  Sweets  are  rich  and  profitable  apples, 
tor  fail  apples,  and  we  have  a  fine  flavored  sour  apple,  (a  fall  fruit,)  called 
the  Kirby  apple. 

Tiie  agricultural  business  ijs  improving  in  many  respects.  The  land 
IS  not  generally  cropped  until  its  fertility  is  destroyed,  but  the  tillage  and 
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manuring  are  intended  to  increase  the  fertiUty  as  well  as  to  obtain  good 
crops.  The  low  and  wet  land  is  being  drained  and  thus  becoming  our 
best  land. 

The  stone  within  reach  of  the  plough  are  being  pushed  up  and  laid 
into  durable  fence;  and  there  is  quite  au  improvement  in  forms  and 
buildings,  as  well  as  in  farming  tools. 

The  railroads  have  given  an  unpetus  to  agricultural  pursuits,  especially 
to  gardening  and  fruit-growing. 

The  distribution  of  grains  and  seeds  from  you  Ofiice  has  been  very 
beneficial.  The  blue-stem  white  wheat,  the  product  of  a  small  parcel 
sent  some  eight  years  since,  is  now  successfully  cultivated  in  all  of  the 
wheat-growing  sections  of  this  State,  and  in  Canada,  Ohio,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  and  Illinois.  I  have  been  informed  that  in  most  of  the  sec- 
tions mentioned  it  is  fast  superseding  all  other  varieties. 

I  have  some  of  the  Troy  wheat  growing;  but  it  does  not,  thus  far,  do 
so  well  as  the  blue-stem;  1  intend  trying  it  a  year  or  two  longer. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

T.  JUDSON. 


Paris  Hill,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y., 

December  17,  1S52. 

Sir:  Having  been  unable  to  procure  a  copy  of  tlie  last  annual  Report 
from  your  department,  and  being  desirous  of  avoiding  anything  contained 
in  my  former  communications,  I  shall  confine  myself  in  this  to  repUes 
lo  youi*  inquiries  under  the  head  of 

Sheep  and  Wool. — Having  been  engaged  in  sheep  husbandry  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  I  will  endeavor  to  give  the  result  of  my  experience, 
so  for  as  relates  to  the  information  sought  for  in  your  Circular;  and  a 
brief  review  of  my  own  experience  will,  perhaps,  the  better  enable  you 
to  judge  whether  my  opinions  on  this  subject  will  be  of  value  to  others. 

It  may,  however,  be  proper  to  say,  at  the  outset,  that,  having  generally 
pursued  a  course  of  what  may  be  called  mixed  husbandry,  wool-growing 
has  never  been  a  principal  business  with  me,  but  rather  an  item  in  the 
general  account;  my  flock  being  a  small  one,  varying  from  100  to  200, 
and  rarely  exceeding  the  latter  number.  It  consisted  originally  of  grade 
Merinos,  averaging,  perhaps,  about  half  blood. 

From  this  original  flock  my  present  is  descended,  there  having  been 
no  change,  except  such  as  has  been  effected  by  what  I  deemed  a  judi- 
cious course  of  breeding,  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  the  general 
character  of  the  flock.  By  keeping  this  object  constantly  in  view,  I 
flatter  myself  I  have  succeeded  in  making  material,  though  perhaps 
not  rapid,  advances.  The  flock  now  consists  wholly  of  medium-sized 
sheep,  compact  and  symmetrical  in  form,  perfectly  healthy  in  every 
respect,  and  yielding  per  head  an  average  of  about  4  pounds  of  fine 
Merino  wool,  of  good  length  of  staple,  uniform  in  quality,  not  over- 
eha]^d  with  yolk,  and  showing  in  opening  a  good  crimp  and  lustre. 

During  the  first  years  of  my  experience  in  sheep-breeding,  I  made  use 
of  Saxony  bucks  in  my  flock,  mostly  of  pure  blood;  but,  after  thorough 
trial,  became  fuUv  convinced  that,  although  I  was  producing  a  more 
Taluable  article  oXwool,  I  was  not  in  fact  increasing  the  real  value  of  tks 
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flock;  the  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  fleece  being  attended  „.^ 
a  proportionate  diminution  of  the  quantity,  so  that,  while  I  was  enabM 
to  obtain  an  advanced  price  per  pound  for  a  given  number  of  fleeces,  the 
aggregate  value  had  in  reality  decreased,  in  consequence  of  the  decrease 
of  weight;  I  also  found  the  animals  to  be  less  hardy — less  able  to  with- 
stand  the  great  changes  of  our  variable  climate,  and,  consequently, 
much  more  subject  to  disease.  A  change,  therefore,  seemed  to  be  no- 
cessary.  This  was  sought  to  be  effected  by  the  introduction  of  the  puM 
Merino  blood,  as  distinguished  from  the  Saxony,  and  for  the  last  tea 
years  I  have  used  bucks  of  that  description,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  othew, 
and  have  reason  to  be  well  satisfied  with  the  change. 

With  the  Saxony  sheep,  the  average  annual  loss  from  disease  an4 
other  causes  amounted  to  nearly  10  per  cent.  Since  the  change  mad« 
in  the  course  of  breeding,  the  average  annual  loss  does  not  exceed  tw 
per  cent.,  and  that  arising  mostly  from  accidental  causes.  I  have  thus 
become  convinced  that,  in  this  locality,  (it  being  on  a  range  of  land  it 
latitude  43°,)  the  Spanish  or  French  Merino  sheep  is  to  be  preferred  le 
the  Saxony,  if  wool- growing  is  expected  to  be  made  profitable.  The 
principal  benefits  I  have  found  to  result  from  the  change  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  An  increase  of  the  average  weight  of  fleece  from  about  2J  to  nearly 
4  pounds. 

2.  Getting  a  close  and  compact  fleece,  comparatively  impervious  to  th« 
weather,  and  thus  fiimishing  a  more  perfect  protection  to  the  body  of 
the  sheep  from  wet  and  cold. 

3.  Consequently  a  more  firm  and  vigorous  constitution. 

4.  And  in  consequence  of  the  preceding,  better  breeders,  and  greataf 
success  in  rearing  the  lambs. 

The  only  ofl*set  to  these  advantages  that  I  have  yet  perceived  is  a 
slight  sacrifice  in  the  quality  of  the  wool.  But  a  few  figures  will  serv« 
to  show  whether,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  there  is  actually  any  loss. 
The  account  would  stand  thus — 

2f  pounds  of  superior  Saxony  wool,  at  66  cents,  is $1  54 

4  pounds  of  Menno  wool,  at  40  cents,  is 1  6D 

showing  a  balance  in  favor  of  the  Merino  of  6  cents  per  fleece  in  the 
value  of  the  wool  at  this  estimate,  which  I  have  purposely  made  a  veiy 
liberal  one  for  the  Saxony,  having  allowed  more  than  the  usual  average 
of  weight,  and  put  the  price  at  the  highest  figure  any  producer  in  thif 
county  has  been  able  to  obtain  for  the  last  clip.  I  have,  at  the  same 
time,  put  the  Merino  at  the  average  price  paid  in  the  summer  for  &k 
Merino  wool,  including  all  from  three-fourths  to  full-blood.  A  more 
correct  comparison  would  be  as  follows: 

2^  pounds  of  Saxony,  at  66  cents %i  4i 

4  pounds  of  Merino,  at  44  cents 1  7§ 

making  36  cents  per  fleece  in  favor  of  the  Merino. 

^Y  object,  more  particularly  during  a  few  years  past,  has  been  to  ob- 
tain, by  breeding,  that  kind  of  sheep  which  would  yield  the  most  val«»- 
ble  fleece  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  carcass.  Had  I  placed  implicit 
confidence  in  the  statements  of  those  interested  in  breeding  either  futt- 
blood.  Saxony,  or  Merino  sheep  for  sale,  I  probably  should  have  dis- 
posed of  my  entire  flock,  and  purchased  those  represented  as  possessiof 
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iie  most  desirable  qualities.  It  had  occurred  to  me,  however,  as  worthy 
m  experiment  to  attempt  the  breeding  of  a  flock  that  should  partake 
sMuewhat  of  the  good  qualities  of  both,  and,  at  the  same  time,  be  more 
valuable  for  the  common  farmer  than  either — in  other  words,  a  flock 
aossessed  of  vigorous  constitution,  and  bearing  fleeces  superior  to  the 
Saxony  in  weight,  and  to  the  Merino  in  fineness.  This  attempt  I  have 
ken  making,  and  thus  far  my  success  has  fully  equalled  my  expecta- 
tions. True,  in  two  instances,  I  have  been  unfortunate  in  the  selection 
^  bucks.  The  remedy,  in  such  cases,  has  been  my  uniform  practice 
tf  making  a  careful  division  of  the  flock  each  year,  according  to  the 
nerits  or  defects  of  the  different  animals,  retaining  suck  as  are  nearest 
perfection,  and  disposing  of  all  such  as  have  prominent  faults  of  any 
description;  at  the  same  time,  making  it  an  invariable  rule  never  to 
allow  a  purchaser  to  make  his  own  selection.  This  1  consider  impera- 
tively essential  to  success  in  breeding.  With  these  preliminary  remarks, 
leiating  more  particularly  to  my  own  experience  in  sheep  husbandry,  I 
aow  proceed  to  answer  your  inquiries:  ' 

1.  "  Is  wool-growing  profitable?"  For  a  few  years  past  this  branch 
•f  business  has  not  afibrded  so  good  profits  to  the  farmer  as  the  average. 
My  opinion  is,  however,  that  the  careful  and  judicious  sheep- breeder  t/iay 
jealize  fair  profits  from  wool -growing,  even  at  the  average  price  wool  has 
K)rne  for  the  last  5  years.  But  unfortunately  the  majority  of  our  farmers 
are  not  of  this  stamp.  They  are  energetic  and  enterprising,  it  is  true, 
hit,  as  a  general  thing,  are  in  haste  to  make  money,  and  require  imme- 
lUate  profits  from  their  laber.  To  make  wool-growing  profitable,  patient 
and  continued  care  and  attention  are  requisite;  Consequently  the  business 
has  been  abandoned  as  unprofitable  by  a  majority  of  those  formerly  en- 
gaged in  it.  With  the  exception  of  occasional  instances,  in  which  the 
price  of  wool  has  been  raised  by  the  operations  of  speculators,  the  ruling 
prices,  for  some  years  past,  have  been  considered  too  low  to  aflbrd  the 
wool- grower  a  reasonable  remuneration.  Our  grazing  lands,  generally, 
in  this  county,  are  equally  as  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  dairy 
as  to  those  of  wool-growing,  which  has  probably  decreased  in  about  the 
None  proportion. 

To  show  that  wool-growing  is  not  generally  considered  profitable,  I 
lefer  to  the  Census  Statistics  of  1860,  as  compared  with  those  of  this 
county  and  State  for  1846. 

In  1846,  the  number  of  sheep  in  Oneida  county  was  found  to  be 
194,689,  while  in  1860  the  number  was  only  70,341,  showing  a  decrease 
in  five  years  of  sixty-four  per  cent. ,  or  an  average  annual  decrease  of 
Bore  than  13  per  cent.  The  same  &ct  appears,  in  a  very  similar  de- 
cree, in  relation  to  most  of  the  principal  wool- growing  counties  of  the 
State,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  comparison,  viz: 

1845.  1850. 

Otsego 270,642  108,241 

Madison 263,132  95,308 

Ontario 257,821  149,664 

Washington 264,866  162,337 

Chautauque 236,403  137,463 

Chenango 223,462  88,811 

In  ReRsso(aer,  St.  LAwrence,  Erie,  Delaware,  Yates,  and  Dutchess 
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countiesj  there  is  shown  to  be  a  deerease  of  half,  and  in  JeffenoK 
Cortland,  and  some  other  counties,  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  twe> 
thirds. 

In  the  entire  State,  the  number  of  sheep  in  1846  was  6,443,855, 
while  in  1850  it  was  about  3,453,241,  being  a  decrease  of  about  47  per 
cent,  in  five  years,  or  nearly  9^  per  cent,  per  annum. 

These  comparative  statistics  furnish,  in  my  estimation,  the  best  evi- 
dence of  the  opinion  of  our  New  York  farmers  in  relation  to  the  profits 
of  wool- growing.  That  it  is  less  profitable  than  formerly,  all  are  ready 
to  admit;  while  at  the  same  time  they  may  honestly  differ  in  opinion  as 
to  the  causes  that  have  operated  against  their  interests  in  this  branch  of 
agriculture.  Some  attribute  it  to  western  competition;  others  to  defects 
in,  or  evasions  of,  our  tariff  law.  Undoubtedly  each  of  these  causes  ha« 
had  its  influence. 

The  fact  is  apparent,  that  while  our  former  tariff  laws  were  in  opera- 
tion, there  was  a  constant  and  gradual  increase  in  the  number  of  sheep 
kept  in  the  State,  showing,  for  instance,  a  healthy  increase  from  5,118,777 
in  1840,  to  6,443,855  in  1845,  being  a  gain  of  25  per  cent,  in  five  years, 
or  5  per  cent,  per  annum.  Since  the  latter  period,  and  more  particularly 
under  the  operation  of  the  tariff  act  of  1846,  the  decrease  has  been  in 
nearly  a  two-fold  ratio.  I  merely  refer  to  this  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and 
leave  it  for  others  to  draw  their  own  inferences. 

•  2.  ''Cost  per  pound  of  growing  coarse  or  fine  wool."  I  consider  that 
it  costs  as  much  to  produce  a  pound  of  coarse  wool  as  to  produce  a  pound 
of  fine,  other  circumstances  being  equal .  In  order  to  answer  the  inquiry 
accurately,  it  will  be  necessary  to  estimate  the  cost  of  keeping  sheep  for 
the  year. 

By  the  statistical  returns,  it  appears  that  the  average  weight  of  fleece 
in  this  State  is  about  3  pounds  per  head  for  the  number  of  sheep  over 
one  year  old.  This  we  will  suppose  to  be  a  feir  estimate.  1  suppose  3 
sheep  may  be  summered  and  wintered  Irom  the  produce  of  one  acre  of 
ground.     My  estimate  would  then  be  as  follows: 

160  sheep,  at  $1  50  per  head $150  00 

33^  acres  of  land,  at  !$40  per  acre. . . .-. 1,333  33 

1,483  33 

Intei'est  on  this  same  at  7  per  cent ]  03  83 

Making  and  storing  hay  from  a  portion  of  the  land 15  0^ 

Washing  and  shearing  sheep 6  00 

Salt,  tar,  and  sununer  care 5  00 


129  83 


I  have  added  nothing  for  winter  care,  as  that  will  be  considered  as  re- 
paid by  the  manure  made. 

Receipts.— 300  pounds  of  wool  at  a  oest  of  about  43  cents  per  pound. 
As  this  is  considerably  above  the  average  price  of  wool  for  several  years 
past,  the  production  would  of  course  be  a  losing  business,  were  it  not 
for  the  annual  increase  of  the  flock,  which,  with  ordinary  flocks,  does 
in  feet  ftirnish  the  only  chance  for  a  profit.  Tliis  may  be  estimated  as 
averaging  $30'per  100  sheep. 
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The  account  would  then  stand  as  Mows: 

Cost  of  production  as  above $129  83 

Deduct  lor  gain  by  increase 30  00 


99  83 

or  say  100  as  the  cost  of  producing  300  pounds  wool,  equal  to  33^  cents 
per  pound  as  cost  of  the  wool  to  the  producer.  As  the  average  price  in 
market  for  a  series  of  years  cannot  be  put  at  a  higher  figure  than  35 
cents,  it  will  at  once  be  perceived  that  the  producer  gets  only  a  nominal 
profit  after  deducting  expenses.  This  I  suppose  to  be  a  fair  view  of  the 
case,  so  far  as  a  majority  of  the  wool- growers  of  this  State  are  concerned. 
It  does  not  necessarily  follow,  however,  that  fair  profits  camiot  be  realized 
by  the  wool-grower,  even  under  the  existing  state  of  things.  As  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  to  my  own  case,  not  because 
I  am  vain  enough  to  suppose  it  to  be  the  most  striking  one  for  the  pur- 
pose, but  because  it  is  one  of  which  I  can  speak  understandiogly.  I 
find,  then,  my  account  to  stand  thus: 

100  sheep  at  $2  per  head $200  00 

30  acres  of  land  at  $50  per  acre 1 ,500  00 

1,700  00 

One  year's  interest  on  this  at  7  per  cent 119  00 

Add  other  expenses,  as  in  former  estimate 20  00 

145  00 
Deduct  average  increase  of  flock,  which  I  find  is 35  00 

Leaving 11000 

as  the  cost  of  the  production  of  100  fleeces,  averaging  4  pounds  each, 
being  400  pouRds  wool,  produced  at  a  cost  of  $110,  or  27^  cents  per 
pound. 

Estimating  the  value  of  the  wool  at  40  cents  per  pound,  (and  this  is  the 
minimum  rate,  as  I  have  never  sold  it  for  any  less,)  it  gives  a  clear  profit 
of  12^  cents  per  pound  over  and  above  all  expenses.  But  let  us  take 
another  view  of  the  case — 

Receipts,  400  pounds  wool,  at  40  cents $16^ 

Increase  of  flock 35 

Deduct  expenses  as  niDove 29 

And  we  have  remaining 169 

being  but  a  fraction  less  than  10  per  cent,  on  $1,700,  the  amount  of  cap- 
ital invested. 

3.  "  Are  large  or  small  sheep  more  profitable,  either  for  mutton  or  their 
fleeces?"  To  this  I  am  only  able  to  say  much  would  depend  ou  loca« 
tion,  so  far  as  the  market  for  mutton  is  concerned.  My  own  experience 
has  shown  me  that  a  medium-sized  sheep  has  generally  afforded  me  \h» 
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most  pofit.  It  is,  I  believe,  an  admitted  universal  law,  that  the  con- 
sumption of  food  by  animals  of  the  same  species  is  in  proportion  to  the 
weight  of  carcass.  This  consumption  has  been  variously  estimated  at 
from  2jt  to  3^  per  cent,  of  their  weight  daily  in  dry  hay,  or  its  equiva* 
lent.  Whatever  this  percentage  may  be,  it  is  undoubtedly  in  proportion 
to  the  weight. 

Consequently  a  large  animal  consumes  a  greater  amount  of  food  than 
a  smaller  one  of  the  same  species.  This  should,  of  course,  be  taken 
into  the  account  in  estimating  the  profits.  As  a  general  rule  in  the  ani- 
mal kingdom,  those  of  medium  size  are  more  likely  to  approximate 
nearest  to  the  standard  of  perfection;  and  for  my  own  use,  I  should  cer- 
tainly give  them  the  preference. 

4.  "  How  much  more  does  it  cost  to  raise  a  pound  of  fine  wool  than 
ordinary  coarse  wool?"  Answer.  Not  any,  if  the  wool  only  is  taken 
into  the  account.  In  the  vicinity  of  our  cities,  the  advantages  afforded 
of  a  market  for  mutton  may  enable  the  grower  of  coarse  wool  to  produce 
it  at  a  less  cost  per  pound  than  fine  Merino  wool  could  be  produced  at;  the 
Merinos  not  being  adapted  to  compete  successfully  with  the  coarser  vari- 
eties in  the  mutton  market.  But  the  main  dependence  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  wool  growers  of  the  country  must  be  on  the  wool  and  not  on  the 
mutton  market. 

By  this  I  would  not  be  understood  to  mean  that  good  mutton  cannot 
be  made  from  Merino  sheep.  None  of  these,  however,  should  be 
slaughtered  for  this  purpose,  excepting  wethers  that  have  arrived  at  full 
maturity.  These,  with  a  little  extra  attention,  will  make  good  mutton; 
sufficiently  fat  to  suit  the  taste  of  a  majority  of  persons,  and  weighing, 
when  dressed,  from  40  to  50  pounds. 

5.  ''The  proportion  of  lambs  annually  reared  to  the  number  of  ewes?" 
Aaswer.  In  small  flocks  of  coarse  woolled  sheep,  the  ewes  of  which  will 
bring  lambs  at  one  year  old,  the  proportion  would  be  nearly,  or  quite  100 
per  cent.,  as  many  of  the  ewes  might  be  expected  to  rear  twins.  In 
larger  flocks  of  fine  woolled  sheep,  80  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  ewes 
allowed  to  receive  the  male  would  be  as  high  as  I  shoiitd  venture  to 
estimate  the  increase.  Much,  of  course,  depends  on  circumstances;  the 
proportion  varying  considerably  in  different  years.  In  this  climate,  the 
1st  of  December  is  about  the  time  the  bucks  are  usually  put  with  the 
ewes.  This  is  generally  after  the  flocks  are  arranged  for  the  winter;  and 
the  arrangements  should  be  made  with  some  reference  to  that  object. 

The  lambs  are  consequently  dropped  from  the  1st  to  the  middle  of 
May.  Should  the  spring  open  early,  and  the  weather  be  mild  and  fiivor- 
able,  nearly  all  the  lambs  may  be  saved  with  proper  attention.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  the  season  should  be  backward,  and  cold  storms  prevail 
about  the  time  the  lambs  are  dropped,  serious  losses  would  sometimes  be 
•xperienced.  Much,  also,  is  dependingon  the  condition  of  the  ewes.  If 
healthy,  and  in  good  condition,  a  reasonable  degree  of  care  at  this  time 
OQ  the  part  of  the  owner  will  usually  be  well  rewarded. 

In  a  flock  of  100  sheep,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  wethers  are  more 
likely  to  be  selected  for  mutton,  the  proportion  of  ewes  will  generally  be 
about  three-fifths,  or  sixty.  Of  these  the  number  suitable  for  breeders 
will  be  about  three-fourths,  or  forty-five.  Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  latter 
number  would  give  36  lambs  as  the  number  which  might  reasonablf  be 
expected  to  be  reared  annually  from  such  a  flock. 
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I  have  thus  endeavored  to  answer  the  several  questions  to  which  my 
;  attention  has  been  directed  by  your  Circular.  I  am  aware  that  the  opin- 
ions  I  have  expressed  may  be  found  to  differ  somewhat  firom  those  enter- 
tained by  others,  possessed,  perhaps,  of  judgment  and  experience  superior 
to  my  own.  But  such  as  they  are,  they  are  honestly  entertained  by  me, 
and  founded  on  my  own  experience  and  observation.  If,  in  communi- 
oating  them,  I  have  been  able  to  add  anything  to  the  general  fund  of  in* 
formation  on  this  important  subject,  I  shall  feel  chat  I  am  abundantly 
rewarded. 
"^  1  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your>obedient  servant, 

LORENZO  ROUSE. 

To  the  Commissioner  op  Patents. 


Hurley,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y., 

i?ficcm6cr  31,  1852. 

Sir:  In  reply  to  your  iriquirieson  the  subject  of  agriculture,  I  answer: 
On  wheaty  guano  has  been  but  httle  used  in  this  county,  and  not  at 
all  in  my  neighborhood.  The  average  product  of  wheat  per  acre  does 
not,  probably,  exceed  20  bushels;  but  when  some  pains  are  taken  to  im- 
prove the  soil,  we  can  get  30  bushels,  and  upwards,  per  acre.  The  time 
of  sowing  is  from  the  Ist  to  the  25th  of  September;  harvesting  about  the 
middle  of  July.  In  preparing  my  lands  for  wheat,  I  plough  but  once, 
and  that  in  the  early  part  of  September,  turning  over  a  clover  sod,  with 
a  Michigan  sod  and  subsoil  plough,  which  covers  up  the  sod  entirely, 
and  completely  pulverizes. the  soil.  My  yield,  the  past  season,  exceeds 
30  bushels  to  the  acre:  having  measured  an  acre,  1  had  34/^  bushels. 
My  wheat  is  of  the  Mediterranean  variety,  which,  with  us,  is  the  safest, 
it  avoiding  the  ravages  of  both  the  Hessian  fly  and  the  wheat  midge 
or  grain-worm.  The  price  of  wheat  during  the  last  fall  has  been  about 
$1  26  per  bushel.  I  sow  no  grass-seed  in  my  wheat  field.  My  rota- 
tion of  crops  is,  corn  after  wheat,  and  oats  after  corn,  in  which  I  sow  my 
clover  seed  and  clover  sod  for  wheat. 

Com. — The  average  product  of  corn  per  acre,  throughout  the  county, 
may,  perhaps,  not  exceed  30  bushels;  but  on  our  better  lands  we  get 
about  70  bushels  per  acre;  cost  of  production,  per  bushel,  about  37  cents. 
My  system  of  cultivating  coin  is,  to  manure  the  whole  ground  before 
ploughing;  in  ploughing  in  the  manure,  plough  about  8  inches  deep; 
then  harrow  down;  furrow  with  the  plough,  about  three  feet  apart,  both 
ways.  As  soon  as  corn-rows  can  be  fairly  seen,  we  work  through  it  with 
a  cultivator;  then  with  plough,  before  hoeing.  When  it  gets  up  to  about 
a  foot  or  fifteen  inches  high,  we  pass  through  again  with  the  cultivator 
and  the  plough,  both  ways;  then  finish  hoeing  by  about  the  time  the  spin* 
die-top  comes  out.  The  best  mode  of  feeding^  is  undoubtedly  that  of 
cooking;  but  very  little  of  this  is  done  with  us.  The  profits  of  corn-stalks, 
as  fodder,  are  not  fully  appreciated  by  most  farmers.  The  proper  way  of 
managing  them  is  not  to  cut  them  till  they  are  quite  ripe;  but,  as  soon  as 
ripe,  cut  and  shock  them,  so  that  they  may  become  dry  before  huak* 
ing  the  com.  They  ought  not  to  be  brought  in  before  they  are  fully 
dry,  when  they  will  be  the  best  of  fodder.  And  when  feeding  them, 
another  great  mistake  is  generally  made — that  of  throwing  out  too  mtich 
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at  t  time;  by  throwing  out  or  feeding  rather  sparingly,  cattle  oan  be 
made  to  eat  the  whole  of  the  stalky  which  they  will  not  do  when  moie- 
is  given.  The  reason  why  com  stalks  should  not  be  cut  too  early^  if, 
that  when  they  are  cut  before  luUy  ripe  ihey  will  become  acid, 
and  the  saccharine  matter  contained  in  them  will  become  vinegar  in- 
stead of  sugar;  and,  consequently,  much  of  the  nutrition  contained  in 
the  stalk  will  be  lost;  and,  of  course,  cattle  will  not  do  well  by  feeding: 
on  them. 

Oats. — The  average  crop  of  oats  per  acre,  in  this  county,  does  not  ex- 
ceed 30  bushels;  but,  on  our  best  lands  we  may  average  about  70  bush- 
els; and  extra  pieces  give  from  90  to  108  bushels  per  acre. 

Rye  yields  no  more  than  about  15  bushels  per  acre  throughout  the 
county. 

Potatoes  have,  for  a  number  of  years,  been  a  very  bad  crop.  The  past 
season  has  been  an  exception  to  the  general  rule:  we  have  this  year  a 
good  crop  of  potatoes.  I  planted  more  than  an  acre  in  the  yam  variety, 
from  which  I  have  473^  bushels  to  the  acre.  They  were  very  little 
affected  by  the  rot;  and  were  raised  on  corn- stubble  of  last  year,  which 
was  well  manured  with  barn-yard  manure  and  ashes.  Except  for  the 
potato  crop,  no  manure  was  used  the  past  season.  The  land  was 
ploughed  about  8  inches  deep,  and  planted  in  hills  about  3  feet  apart. 
Expense  of  ploughing,  hoeing,  and  ^thering,  the  acre,  about  $20 — 
the  potatoes  now  selling  for  41  cents  per  bushel.  Of  this  variety  I  had 
about  60  per  cent  more  than  of  any  other  which  I  had  planted. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

PETER  CRISPELL,  Jr. 
To  the  Commissioner  op  Patents. 


Arkport,  Steuben  County,  N.  Y., 

December  25,  1852. 

Sir:  It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I  proceed  to  make  to  you,  in  con- 
fomjity  to  the  Circular  issued  by  your  predecessor,  a  report  of  matter* 
relating  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  this  vicinity. 

1  have  delayed  doing  so  till  this  moment,  not  from  any  want  of  interest 
in  the  subject,  or  the  most  entire  willingness  to  comply  with  your  wishes,, 
but  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  furnish  more  accurate  or  reliable  informa- 
tion, and  a  greater  variety  of  details. 

Certainly  there  is  nothing  which  at  present  more  demands  the  foster- 
ing care  of  government  than  the  subject  of  American  agriculture,  and  it 
is  truly  lamentable  how  little  of  that  care  it  receives. 

I  shall  endeavor  to  answer  the  Circular  only  in  regard  to  the  subjects 
with  which  I  am  most  familiar. 

Wfuat. —iiuch  more  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  production  of  thia 
staple  CK>p  than  formerly,  and  farmers  are  beginning  to  find  out  that  it 
can  be  raised  successfully  on  something  else  besides  "new  land,"  and 
that,  by  proper  tillage,  the  soil  is  actually  growing  better,  instead  of 
jworer,  in  its  culture.  The  usual  course  pursued  here  is  to '<  summer 
Mow"  in  June,  turning  under  a  good  coat  of  clover;  plough  about 
7  inches  deep;  harrow  thoroughly,  and  cross-plough  just  before  sowing. 
We  usuaUy  sow  in  the  last  days  of  August  or  first  of  September,  at  the 
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n^  of  two  bushels  per  acre.  The  seed  should  be  previously  soaked  for 
twelve  hours  in  strong  brine,  and  then  coated  with  unslacked  lima. 
We  use  the  <<Soule"  wheat,  thinking  it  will  yield  five  bashels  par 
acre  more  than  any  other  variety  known  with  us.  The  average  prodvet 
is  about  25  bushels  per  acre.  The  quantity  of  land  sown,  and  the 
average  product  per  acre,  are  steadily  increasing.  The  average  prica 
for  the  year  1852  has  been  about  94  cents  per  bushel.  We  are  not 
troubled  with  the  "  Hessian  fly  "  or  "  weevil."  In  seeding  down,  red 
clover  usually  follows  wheat.  Sow  the  last  of  March  or  first  of  April, 
at  the  rate  of  ten  quarts  per  acre.  And  I  would  here  remark,  that  wa 
invariably  have  the  best  success  when  we  sow  the  seed  in  the  chaff. 
The  covering  of  the  seed  seems  to  afford  protection  during  the  late  frosts 
of  fhe  spring  moaths.  It  must  be  sown  early  to  do  well.  Sow  on  the 
snow  if  possible,  as  you  can  then  distribute  the  seed  more  evenly. 
"  Guano  "  is  not  used  with  us  for  anything. 

Indian  Com. — This  valuable  crop,  which  makes  the  farmer's  fields 
look  so  rich  at  harvest  time,  lays  such  a  sohd  foundation  to  his  portc, 
contributes  so  essentially  towards  furnishing  a  supply  of  warm  dough- 
nuts, and  loads  his  table  with  such  healthful  and  delicious-  puddings, 
has,  we  are  happy  to  say,  notwithstanding  the  unpromising  attitude  of 
spring,  received  increased  attention,  and  been  full  an  average  crop  the 
past  season.  When  planted  on  soil  that  is  suitable,  and  properly  cared 
for,  the  average  yield  is  about  50  bushels  per  acre.  Cost  of  production, 
including  interest  on  land,  about  40  cents  per  bushel,  as  follows: 

Interest  on  land,  per  acre $5  00 

Ploughing  once,  per  acre 2  00 

Harrowing 1  00 

Seed  and  planting 1  00 

Ashes,  putting  on  the  hill 1  00 

Cultivating  and  hoeing 5  00 

Cutting  up 1  00 

Husking  and  thrashing 3  00 

Securing  stalks 1  00 

20  00 


In  this  estimate  I  have  made  no  account  of  the  manure,  (20  loads  to 
the  acre.)  The  stalks  are  worth,  well  housed,  about  as  much  per  acre 
as  a  moderate  crop  of  hay  to  feed  cattle,  besides  adding  very  materially 
to  the  next  year's  supply  of  manure  for  another  crop.  Our  best  crops  of 
corn  are  raised  on  sward  ground,  ploughing  it  but  once,  and  turning  the 
upper  side  perfectly  under;  plough  as  deeply  as  possible,  not  less  than 
eight  inches;  then  harrow  lengthwise  the  furrow  until  a  good  tilth  ia 
produced.  Mark  three  and  a  half  feet  each  way,  and  plant  about  the 
10th  of  May.  As  soon  as  the  corn  is  of  suflicienl  size,  start  tlie  culti- 
vator, and  have  a  boy  follow  to  see  that  there  is  none  covered.  Imme- 
diately after,  put  half  a  handful  of  unleached  ashes  on  each  hill.  la^ 
about  a  week  go  through  with  the  cultivator  again,  each  way;  Mlow* 
with  the  hoe,  and  thin  out  the  stalks  to  four  in  each  hill.  Cultivate  and< 
hoe  again  before  tasseling.  This  will  eradicate  all  weeds,  and  ik  Stll  the 
attention  it  requites  till  it  becomes  glazed,  when  it  should  immediatalf 
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be  cut  np  and  set  in  shocks  of  25  hills  each,  and  bound  finnly  round 
the  top  with  stalks.  Husk  in  October.  As  soon  as  the  stalks  become 
periectly  dry,  draw  them  in  and  scatter  them  around  as  thin  as  possible 
in  the  bam  and  shed  loft.  If  well  secured,  they  are  better  than  hay  for 
milch  cows.  The  new  crop  of  com  is  now  selling  readily  at  75  cents 
per  bushel. 

Oats. — The  raising  of  this  crop  is  considered  a  money  making  busi« 
ness  at  present  piices.  Average  yield  about  60  busiiels  per  acre;  worth 
from  40  to  50  cents  per  bufthel.  It  is  probably  the  most  exhausting  to 
the  soil  of  any  crop  we  raise.  Sow  in  April,  at  the  rate  of  three  bushels 
per  acre. 

Barley. — This  crop  is  raised  to  a  considerable  extent  on  good  wheat 
lands.  It  leaves  the  soil  in  a  fine  state  for  wheat.  Average  yield  about 
'SO  bushels  per  acre,  and  commands  70  cents  per  bushel. 

Rye. — But  very  little  sown;  it  does  not  pay.  Average  yield  say  15 
to  20  bushels  per  acre;  worth  about  60  cents. 

Peas  and  Beans. — Peas  are  considered  the  least  exhausting  lo  the 
soil  of  any  crop  we  raise.  Sow  from  three  to  four  bushels  per  acre;  and 
if  the  bugs  do  not  injure  them,  they  are  a  very  profitable  crop.  Average 
yield  about  20  bushels;  worth  from  $i  to  $1  60  per  bushel. 

Neat  Cattle. — The  cost  of  raising  neat  cattle  till  three  years  old  will 
not  vary  much  from  $15.  In  this  estimate  I  have  supposed  them  to  be 
kept  (after  the  first  winter)  on  coarse  fodder,  straw,  corn-stalks,  <kc., 
with  hay  in  the  spring.  At  that  age  they  are  worth  from  $15  to  $25. 
Good  dairy  cows  are  worth,  in  the  spring,  $30;  in  the  fall,  /rora  $16  to 
$20.  I  have  never  ascertained  by  weight  how  much  beef  or  pork  100 
pounds  of  corn  meal  will  produce. 

I  have  thus  touched  imperfectly  on  some  of  the  points  suggested  in 
your  Circular.  If  they  should  be  of  any  service  to  the  Commisfioner  of 
Fatents  in  making  up  his  Annual  Report,  I  shall  be  highly  gratified. 

RespectfiiUy  yours, 

JOHN  HURLBUT. 


Van  Burew,  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y., 

December  y  1852. 

'Sir:  Your  Circular  of  August  last  was  put  into  my  hands,  and  I  will 
'4)riefly  reply  to  a  few  of  the  questions  contained  therein. 

Wheat. — This  crop  is  mostly  grown  after  oats  and  barley.  The  most 
common  practice  is  to  plough,  as  soon  as  the  crops  are  harvested,  from 
six  to  eight  inches  deep;  the  latter  depth  is  considered  beat.  Bara-yard 
manure  is  applied  broadcast,  at  the  rate  of  from  twenty  to  thirty-two 
horse- wagon  loads  per  acre;  but  a  great  part  of  our  wheat  receives  no 
manure,  from  the  fact  that  much  is  wasted,  and,  frequently,  large  quan- 
tities left  in  the  barn-yard — a  bad  practice,  indeed,  but  tme,  neverthe- 
less. About  the  first  of  September  the  two-horse  cultivator,  or  in  some 
vcases  the  harrow,  is  started,  and,  after  a  good  stirring,  it  is  considered 
Teady  for  the  seed,  which  is  sown  about  the  10th,  followed  by  the 
harrow  and  a  few  furrows  to  carry  off  water  from  such  places  as  will  be 
likely  to  be  injured  in  wet  weather.  This  finishes  the  work;  but,  in 
floms  instances,  siuumer  fallowing  is  still  practised,  which  is  commenced 
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about  the  middle  of  June,  and  consists  of  two  or  three  ploaghings  wad 
harrowing.  This  practice  was  formerly  considered  the  only  sure  mod» 
of  wheat-growing,  and  good  crops  are  still  grown  in  this  way;  but,  when 
the  expense  and  loss  of  time  are  taken  into  consideration,  most  fiirmeis 
are  of  the  opinion  that  sowing  after  summer  crops  is  most  profitable. 
Another  mode  of  wheat-growing  is  to  turn  over  a  clover-lay  in  tne  month 
of  August;  work  it  well  with  the  cultivator,  and  harrow  and  sow  at  the 
usual  time.  This  has  never  been  extensively  practised  in  this  vicinity; 
and  although  there  have  been  some  good  crops,  there  have  also  been  many 
feilures.  The  usual  quantity  of  seed  is  about  two  bushels  per  acre. 
Harvesting  commences  about  the  20th  of  July,  and  the  yielcf  is  from 
twenty  to  thirty  bushels  per  acre.  The  last  harvest  was  about  one-third 
less.  I  have  never  found  any  remedy  for  the  weevil  or  Hessian  fly,  nor 
have  I  in  forty-three  yeacs  seen  any  diminution  in  quantity  or  quality, 
except  what  was  clearly  to  be  traced  to  unfavorable  seasons.  It  is  a 
fact  that,  at  this  time,  the  oldest  fields  produce  the  best  crops.  The- 
average  price  is  about  one  dollar  per  bushel.  It  is  usual  to  sow  clover 
and  Timothy  on  wheat,  at  the  rate  of  ten  or  twelve  pounds  of  the  former, 
and  six  or  eight  of  the  latter,  per  acre ;  this  is  done  in  the  spring,  as 
soon  as  the  snow  is  ofif— most  commonly  in  the  month  of  April. 

Com. — We  prepare  the  ground  by  one  ploughing,  six  or  eight  inches 
deep;  the  cultivator  or  harrow  follows,  in  order  to  mellow  the  sur&ce; 
but  following  the  same  direction  with  the  plough.  We  mark  with  a 
simple  instmment,  drawn  by  a  horse,  which  makes  three  or  four  marks 
at  a  time;  the  widths  are  from  three  feet  two  inches  to  three  feet  nine  or 
ten  inches  each  way  (the  former  I  consider  best;)  and  we  plant  from  the 
15th  to  the  25th  of  May.  As  soon  as  the  corn  is  fair.'v  'ip  we  start  the 
cultivator,  going  through  once  in  a  row;  this  completea,  we  commence 
across  the  rows,  and  follow  with  hoes,  cutting  out  weeds  and  thinning  the 
plants,  if  there  should  be  more  than  is  necessary — four  is  thought  to  be 
about  the  proper  number.  The  cultivator  is  continued,  and  a  second,  and 
in  a  fewinsiances  a  third,  hoeing  is  done;  but  Httle  earth  is  put  round  the 
plants.  Hilling  has  become  unfashionable,  as  well  as  unprofitable;  but 
the  cultivator  is  now  the  great  laborer  in  the  corn-field.  It  is  cut  up 
about  the  middle  of  September,  and  the  husking  is  done  as  soon  as  it  ia^ 
fit — generally  in  October;  and  the  yield  is  frgm  forty  to  seventy  bushels 
per  acre,  at  an  expense  of  fifteen  to  thirty  cents  per  bushel.  It  has  been 
grown  for  twelve  and  a  half  cents  on  good  land  and  with  good  culture. 
The  usual  price  is  about  fifty  cents  per  bushel — sixty  two  and  a  half  at 
this  time.     1  have  no  experience  in  feeding. 

Oats  and  Barley. — These  crops  usually  follow  corn.  Barley  is  sown 
as  early  as  the  ground  can  be  fitted,  one  ploughing  being  sufficient 
sometimes,  where  barley  follows  wheat.  The  ploughing  is  done  in 
October  or  November;  but  this  is  not  so  much  practised  as  formerly.  As 
soon  as  the  soil  is  dry  enough  it  is  sown,  two  and  a  half  to  three 
bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre — the  two-rowed  is  preferred — the  ground  weW 
harrowed ,  and  sometimes  the  roller  follows.  It  is  cut  about  the  2Sth 
July  with  a  cradle,  and  sometimes  with  the  naked  scythe,  and  when 
sufficiently  dry  it  is  thrashed  with  a  thrashing-machine.  The  osual 
yield  is  from  twenty  to  forty  bushels  per  acre;  price  the  present  seaaofe 
sixty-two  and  a  half  cents  per  bushel.  In  some  seasons  it  has  been 
lower,  and  in  a  few  instances  higher.     Oats  are  sown  as  soon  after 
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teriey  as  the  ground  can  be  fitted,  with  two  to  three  bushels  of  seed  per 
■man ;  the  whole  operation  being  the  same  as  for  barley.  They  are  cut  with 
the  cradle,  and  bound  and  mostly  thrashed  by  hand  in  the  winter. 
The  yield  is  from  thirty  to  sixty  bushels  per  acre.  The  present  price  is 
forty- three  cents  per  bushel,  which  is  eight  or  ten  cents  above  the  usual 
price  at  this  time  of  year. 

Fhtit. — There  is  an  increasing  atten.ion  paid  to  the  cultivation  of 
firuit.  Several  years  ago  orchards  were  cut  down,  being  considered  as 
•"cumberers  of  the  ground;"  but  of  late  years  better  counsels  have  pre- 
vailed, and  large  numbers  are  planted  every  year,  and  will  probably  con- 
tinue for  many  years  to  come.  It  is  now  the  opinion  of  good  practical 
fitrmers  that  for  feeding,  particularly  to  swine,  there  is  no  crop  that  pays 
bettM,  according  to  its  cost,  being  fully  equal  to  potatoes  by  measure, 
whilst  the  expense  is  not  more  than  three  or  fsur  cents  per  bushel. 
Hogs  fatten  well  on  fruit;  so'  do  cattle  and  horses.  I  feed  them  raw, 
and  consider  them  as  good  as  though  they  were  cooked — indeed,  from 
my  own  experience,  I  have  found  but  little  benefit  in  cooking  food  fbr 
animals;  nature  appears  to  have  provided  them  with  the  necessary  ap- 

riratus  both  for  grinding  and  cooking,  and  art  can  add  but  little  to  it. 
am  now  feeding  horses,  cattle,  and  swine,  on  raw  apples,  and  they  do 
well  on  them.  The  best  winter  fruit,  taking  all  things  into  considera- 
tion, is  the  Greening,  Swan,  Russet,  and  Spitzenberg.  These  have  the 
preference;  but  the  Northern  Spy  is  now  the  rage,  and,  should  it  succeed 
as  well  as  present  appearances  indicate,  it  will  soon  be  the  prince  among 
apples.  It  is  much  cultivated,  and  for  beauty,  durability,  and  fineflavor, 
is  not  exceeded  by  any  apple  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

Pears,  peaches,  cherries,  and  plums,  are  also  cultivated  to  a  con- 
siderable extent;  but  the  latter  are  attacked  with  some  disease  or  animal, 
I  know  not  which,  that  has  prevented  the  cultivation,  and  nearly  de- 
stroyed the  whole  of  the  trees,  and  no  remedy  has  yet  been  found. 
Peaches,  pears,  and  cherries,  are  grown  to  a  considerable  extent;  but 
our  cold  winters  render  peach-growing  a  rather  doubtful  business.  The 
yellows  is  unknown  among  us.  We  transplant  in  the  spring,  the  latter 
part  of  April  or  first  of  May.. 

Manures. — We  use  plaster,  which  is  abundant  in  our  county,  and 
worth  at  the  mills  about  $1  60  per  ton;  it  is  sown  in  April  or  May,  at 
the  rate  of  a  ton  to  ten  or  twelve  acres,  yearly,  on  clover  and  other 
grasses.  I  have  not  found  any  benefit  by  using  it  on  grain,  although  I 
have  tried  many  experiments;  but  on  clover  and  other  grzisses,  and  a 
dry  soil,  the  crop  is  frequently  doubled.  Nor  is  there  any  danger  of 
using  large  quantities.  A  bushel  to  the  square  rod  has  been  applied 
with  decided  advantage,  which  continued  to  operate  for  several  years, 
without  any  other  application.  We  make,  too,  large  quantities  of  barn- 
yard manure,  which  of  late  years  has  been  used  with  a  little  more  pru- 
dence than  formerly,  when  it  was  the  fashion  to  compute  the  expense  of 
moving  the  bam  or  the  manure,  and  very  frequently  the  barn  was 
moved,  at  the  lightest  job;  and  this  was  only  done  when  the  cattle  were 
likely  to  mire  in  the  dung.  We  have  done  a  little  at  tobacco-growing, 
which  draws  largely  on  this  bank;  and  it  appears  to  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  remove  these  depesites,  or  have  a  light  crop;  and  should  we  con- 
tinue this  branch  of  business,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  draw  out  the  ma- 
nure and  let  the  bam  stand. 
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There  is  no  regular  system  of  rotation  practised  amon^us,  each  having 
«  system  of  his  own,  and  many  no  system  at  all.  I  will  give  mj  own, 
which  is  also  practised  by  a  few  others.  I  will  commence  with  a  green 
«ward:  first  year,  corn;  second,  oats  and  barley;  third,  wheat,  with 
clover  and  Timothy  seed;  fourth,  mow  the  first  crop  for  hay — the  same 
season,  a  crop  of  seed;  fifth  and  sixth  pasture.  Plaster  is  applied  each 
year  while  in  clover,  and  the  crop  of  hay  is  usually  from  one  and  a 
fourth  to  two  tons  per  acre;  the  clover-seed  from  one  and  a  half  to  two 
bushels  per  acre.  The  expense  of  getting  in  hay  is  generally  about  one 
dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  ton ;  but  to  all  these  estimates  should  be  added 
the  interest  on  the  price  of  land,  at  sixty  to  eighty  dollars  per  acre,  and 
taxes,  which  are  increasing  at  a  rapid  rate. 

Your  humble  servant, 

JOHN  BOWMAN. 


Pavilion,  GE^ESEE  County,  N.  Y., 

December  21, 1862. 

Sir:  The  Circular  requesting  agricultural  information  was  duly  re- 
ceived, through  the  politeness  of  Hon.  A.  P.  Hascall,  and  I  have  hesitated 
to  reply  on  account  of  my  limited  information  ;  but  such  as  I  can  give,  is 
-cheerfully  submitted  to  your  disposal. 

Wheat. — The  most  common  varieties  are  the  Soule,  Blue-stem,  White- 
flint,  and  Mediterranean,  and  they  are  generally  preferred  in  the  order 
named  ;  though  each  kind  has  its  friends,  depending  upon  a  more  perfect 
adaptation  of  soil  to  a  particular  variety,  and  consequently  their  success 
with  it.  The  Soule  requires  a  rich  soil;  the  Blue-stem  and  White-flint 
will  succeed  on  rather  poorer  soil;  the  Mediterranean  is  a  coarse,  hardy 
wheat,  and  not  raised  much  on  our  fine  wheat  lands,  but  is  chiefly  used 
on  soils  where  the  other  kinds  would  be  likely  to  winter-kill;  and  as  its 
market  value  is  less,  it  is  not  much  of  a  favorite.  No  tjuano  is  used 
in  this  section,  to  my  knowledge,  in  the  production  of  wheat.  I  judge 
the  average  product  this  season  to  be  22  bushels  per  acre;  though  some 
fields  have  yielded  from  40  to  50  bushels  per  acre.  -Time  of  seeding, 
from  the  15th  of  August  to  the  15th  of  September;  the  kind  of  soil  and 
weather  indicating  more  definitely  the  time  of  seeding.  Harvested  this 
season  the  latter  part  of  July.  The  preparation  of  seed  is  by  a  thorough 
cleaning  and  separation  of  small  shrunk  wheat  and  foul  seed,  with  the 
fanning  mill ;  2  bushels  per  acre  is  generally  used  in  sowing  broadcast ; 
-6  to  7  pecks  in  drilling  both  ways,  (crossing  4he  field  the  second  time 
4it  right-angles  with  the  first  drilling,)  and  6  pecks  is  considered  sufficient 
in  drilling  one  way.  The  usual  method  is,  to  plough  grass  land  but 
once,  from  six  to  ten  inches  deep;  the  after-cultivation  being  done  with 
the  harrow  and  cultivator.  Stubble  land  is  sometimes  ploughed  twice. 
The  yield  per  acre,  in  some  localities,  was  larger  than  usual  the  past  season, 
and,  as  a  whole,  I  think  the  yield  increasing.  In  the  spring  the  ground 
is  seeded  with  clover,  and  it  remains  two  or  three  seasons  as  pasture  or 
meadow,  if  the  clover  is  grown  as  a  renovating  crop,  it  should  be  ploughed 
under  the  second  season;  or  if  the  preceding  wheat  cropihas  been  injured 
•liy  worms,  it  should  not  remain  long,  as  fi^uent  working  of  the  ground 
will  destroy  them.    Some  practise  sowing  Timothy  seed  in  the  ful,  iio- 
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inedjately  after  the  wheat,  though  a  more  eoonnoii  one  is  with  the  clover* 
in  tlM  spring.   Less  Timothy  is  used  on  wheat  soUs  now  than  lonneriy; 
the  objection  to  it  Is,  that  it  exhausts  the  soil,  or  appropriates  to  its 
own  nse  elements  that  are  essential  lo  the  perfect  growth  and  maturity 
of  the  wheat  plant;  and  that  it  serves  to  perpetuate  wire  worms,  as 
they  are  more  liable  to  injure  the  succeeding  crop,  where  Timothy  is 
^u    i'     ^^^  ^^^  Hessian  fly  I  know  of  no  better  remedy  than  to  keep 
the  land  rich— not  exhaust  it  with  spring  crops;  prepare  it  well,  and 
sow  at  a  proper  time;  give  it  room  to  produce  rank  and  vigorous  stalks; 
upon  such,  flies  do  but  little  injury.     Sowing  near  or  after  the  middle  of 
September  is  considered  a  preventive,  as  the  season  for  depositing  their 
eggs  has  passed,  which  is  usually  the  last  of  August  or  first  of  September; 
but  on  some  soils,  if  sown  late,  so  as  not  to  germinate  before  the  last  of 
September,  the  injury  from  the  winter  and  the  rust  or  mildew,  of  late- 
sown  wheat,  would  equal  that  of  the  fly  in  the  fill,  aside  from  its  liability 
to  be  attacked  in  the  spring.     The  weevil  has  done  us  no  injury  yet;  a 
very  few  were  found  in  this  section  the  past  season.     The  average  price 
at  the  nearest  market  (Le  Roy)  has  been  90  cents  per  bushel. 

Cbm.— The  cultivation  of  this  important  grain  is  on  the  increase.  The 
most  esteemed  varieties  are  the  eight-rowed  yellow,  red  blaze,  and  Dut- 
ton.    No  guano  is  used  in  this  section  in  the  production  of  corn.    The 
average  product  per  acre  varies  much,  some  farmers  getting  25,  others  45 
or  60  bushels  per  acre;  an  average  would  be  not  far  from  30  bushels  per 
acre  this  season.     To  produce  an  acre  of  corn  will  cost  at  least  $12,  if 
interest  on  land  is  included.     This  fall  new  corn  has  sold  at  50  cent.s  per 
bushel.     Cost  of  production  on  this  estimate,  40  cents  per  bushel:  30 
bushels  at  60  cents  per  bushel,  would  be  $15— stalks  $4;  this  would 
leave  a  net  profit  of  $7  per  acre.    The  usual  practice  is  to  plant  on  grass 
land,  manured  with  12  or  15  loads  of  good  barn-yard  manure  to  the  acre; 
though  some  depend  upon  the  stimulus  of  a  fresh-turned  sod,  reserving 
the  manure  for  wheat  land.     Plough  deep,  the  first  of  May;  harrow  it 
fine;  mark  It  for  rows  both  ways,  3^  feet  apart;  plant  about  the  20th  of 
May,  from  6  to  7  grains  in  a  hill.     If  the  ploughing  and  harrowing  hav« 
been  thorough,  the  aflercultivat.on  may  be  done  principally  with  th« 
cultivator  and  plough,  leaving  but  litile  work  for  the  hoe.     Ashes,  lime, 
and  plaster,  mixed  and  sprinkled  upon  the  hills  just  before  or  soon  after 
n  appears  out  of  the  ground,  is  considered  beneficial;  if  injury  from  the 
wire-worm  is  apprehended,  salt  is  sometimes  added.     In  feeding  hogs  it 
IS  esteemed  best  to  have  the  com  ground  and  cooked,  or  cooked  if  un- 
ground;  dryunground  com  will  increase  neariy  one- fourth  its  bulk  in 
cooking,  though  a  common  practice  is  to  feed  it  raw  and  unground  (it 
18  less  trouble)— for  cattle,  ground,  but  raw.     I  have  no-  experiment  by 
wnicn  to  judge  of  the  increased  quantity  of  grain  per  acre  which  the 
manure  of  lO  bushels  of  corn  consumed  by  hogs  would  make,  but  think 
It  might  be  4  or  5  bushels. 

Oait  are  considered  an  exhausting  crop,  and  are  less  cultivated  than 
lormerly;  average  yield  under  ordinary  circumstances,  25  bushels  per 
acre:  in  favorable  seasons  they  will  yield  from  40  to  45  bushels  per  acre; 
40  cents  IS  the  average  price.  Land  ploughed  but  once.  Sow  from  2i 
to  3  bushels  per  acre.  * 

Barley  is  cultivated  to  some  extent;  is  not  so  exhausting  as  oats;  it 
requires  a  light  soil,  with  a  good  supply  of  vegetable  matter;  20  bushels  - 
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iwf  b8  considered  an  aTeraiie  yield,  and  60  cents  an  average  price  per 
bushel;  quantity  sown  2  to  3  bushels  per  acre. 

ffye  is  not  cultivated. 

Petu  but  little  cultivated  as  a  field  crop,  though  they  are  not  so  ex- 
hausting to  land  a?  others.  They  are  not  cultivated  as  a  renovating 
crop,  though  I  think  they  would  be  a  good  preparatory  crop  for  wheat, 
on  clay  and  sandy  soils,  that  are  lacking  m  vegetable  matter,  if  turned 
under  with  the  plough,  or  suflfered  to  decay  on  the  surface. 

Beans— Their  cultivation,  1  think,  is  on  the  increase.  Price  this  sea- 
son  at  the  nearest  market,  $1  per  bushel;  average  yield  18  to  20  bushels 
per  acre.  They  are  exhausting  to  land,  as  the  harvesting  removes  the 
stalks,  which  are  rich  in  the  most  valuable  elements  of  the  soil. 

Buckwheat  is  raised  to  some  extent;  time  of  seeding  about  the  20th  of 
June;  quantity  of  seed  from  ^  to  f  bushel  per  acre.  The  past  season 
was  unfavorable  to  its  filling.  The  yield  was  not  large— probably  20 
bushels  would  be  an  average;  price,  50  cents  per  bushel.  If  grown  as  a 
renovating  crop,  it  should  be  sown  early,  and  ploughed  under  while  in 

blossom. 

Afillet  was  introduced  into  this  section  the  past  season;  how  extensive 
its  cultivation  will  be,  I  cannot  say.  It  is  an  exhausting  crop,  but  valu- 
able. If  cut  when  in  blossom,  though  the  seed  would  be  valueless,  it 
would  produce  a  number  of  tons  per  acre  of  fodder,  as  valuable  as  some 
of  the  grasses.  Millet  seed  is  rich  in  nutritive  elements.  It  is  also  pro- 
ductive; when  properly  tilled,  it  is  said  to  yield  65  or  70  bushels  per 
acre.  When  fed  to  cattle  or  horses,  it  should  be  ground.  Time  of 
seeding,  from  the  1st  to  the  15lh  of  June,  8  or  10  quarts  of  seed  per 
acre.     Price,  $1  25  per  bushel. 

Clover  and  Grasses. — The  past  season  was  not  so  favorable  for  grass 
as  others  have  be^n;  probably  1^  ton  per  acre  would  be  an  average. 
Plaster  is  the  principal  fertilizer  used  for  meadows  and  pastures.  In  lay- 
ing down  meadows,  clover  and  Timothy  are  the  only  grasses  used;  fiwm 
6  to  8  pounds  of  clover  seed,  and  6  to  8  quarts  of  Timothy,  per  acre.  The 
cost  of  growing  hay,  exclusive  of  interest  on  land,  would  be  from  $2  to 
$2  60  per  ton.  My  experience  in  feeding  clear  clover  hay  to  horses 
commenced  this  fall.  The  hay  appears  dusty,  and  the  horses  cough  some; 
I  attribute  it  to  the  dust,  but  cannot  say  whether  it  will  prove  a  perma- 
nent  injury  or  not.     Perhaps  the  fault  was  in  curing  the  hay. 

Dairy  husbandry  is  not  pUrsued  here  to  much  extent;  it  is  a  second- 
ary object,  farmers  consuming  from  one-half  to  three  quarters  of  their 
dairy  products  in  their  own  families.  A  cow  will  make  from  160  ta 
200  pounds  of  butter  in  a  year.    Average  price  of  butter  the  past  season, 

16  cents.  n  j 

Neat  cattle  are  raised  to  some  extent  by  farmers  generally;  ana 
although  a  too  common  practice  is,  and  has  been,  to  keep  them  on  cheap 
and  coarse  fodder,  yet  the  actual  cost  of  rearing  until  three  years  old  has 
not  been  much  less  than  .^20;  an  average  price  at  that  age  is  from  $26  to 
$30.  Good  covfs  sell  in  the  fall  from  $20  to  $2.5;  in  the  spring,  from  S2o  to 
$36  and  $40.  Cannot  say  how  many  pounds  of  beef  100  pounds  of  com 
would  produce.  A  given  amount  of  food  will  produce  more  meat  in  a 
Durham  or  Devon,  than  in  a  native  enimal.  There  are  no  Herefords  in 
this  section .  The  interest  in  rearing  cattle  is  increasing.  Within  the  past 
season  some  of  our  enterprising  fanners  have  obtained  as  fine  specimens- 
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of  the  full-blooded  Durham  as  any  section  can  fiumiah.  The  hteAmg 
01  steers  to  the  yoke  is  a  rare  occurrence;  but  when  attempted,  it  com- 
mences  the  first  winter,  by  yoking  them  occasionaUy,  and  driFing  suffi- 
cient to  accustom  them  to  the  yoke  and  make  them  genUe.  But  fewoien 
are  used  on  farms,  and  most  of  them  are  taken  from  Western  drovea,  or 
the  shimblef  ^"^  counties.     Our  cattle  are  principally  intended  for 

Sheep  and  WW.— Considerable  wool  is  grown  here.  At  our  nearest 
market  (Le  Roy)  over  92,000  pounds  were  bought;  ore  firm  buying  over 
€0  (XiO  ^unds,  at  an  average  of  3.^  cents  per  pound.  The  amount  iSught 
by  that  firm  was  less  by  50,000  pounds  than  in  some  previous  years.  The 
clip  was  not  less  but  more  wool  the  past  season  was  sent  to  other  mar- 
Kets.  Most  people  consider  wool-growing  profitable;  but  as  opinions  are 
various  respecting  sheep  and  wool,  and  the  comparative  profit  of  growing 
fine  and  coarse  wool  both  wool  and  mutlon  being  considered,  I  am  un- 
der the  necessity  of  leaving  answers  to  the  proposed  questions  for  those 
more  experienced  m  wool-growing  and  rearing  of  sheep. 

«n  .iftT  jl"'^/'^^^'^  frequently  introduced,  but  are  so  soon  mixed 
up,  that  it  IS  difficult  to  determine  which  are  the  best.  A  cross  of  the 
Uyhehi  and  the  Leicestershire  is  generally  preferred.  Hogs  are  allowed 
with  ?P  ""T  '^f  P^^^»;e-fields  and  orchards  during  the  summer,  and 
with  the  milk  and  slops  from  the  kitchen,  thrive  well;  in  the  fall  they 

TnLT.ff  "\P^"'  ^"'!  ^^^  ^"  ^W>^«^'  V^^^o^^y  and  pumpkins,  boiled 
mfa  r?fpr  r-i  P'"°P?^^''^"^/«  «"r  supplies  of  each  will  admit,  adding 
^eal  after  bo, hng  afterwards  fed  on  corn,  until  time  of  killing.  In 
packing  pork  the  Onondaga  coarse  salt  is  generally  used,  though  some 

fl^l\r.^  '"'S^'""^  'll'  ^^^^  ^'^^^ ''  P^«««^^««  meat  better.'  As  salt^T 
lams  water  mechanically  confined  within  its  crystals,  the  only  source  of 
danger  in  using  it  is  in  its  dampness.  ''  Vfet  salt  is  entirely  unsuitable 
tor  preserving  animal  substances,  inasmuch  as  the  principal  operation  of 

nal  Zes^Z'/^^'  /^?"'  i°  ''T"^^'  ^^  ^^««^^'»8  water  from  the  mate- 
DirklpH  r^T  ^^^''  '^^^  advanced  that  -wet  salt"  is  injurious  to 

f.  ,h.r.^M'  ""a  ^'7  •"^^^' ''  unsound—Ed.]  And  if  the  Onondaga  salt 
ThP^i/i  \^"'^'  '"^  preserving  qualities  are  equal  to  any  foreigS  salt. 
salf?^tri  Jl?  fr  '"'uu:  ^^"^  «'«  """"^^  ^y  moistening  them  with 
thi^^n  .  /'/^^"  '"^^'"^  '^'^"^  ^^^h  hot  salt  two  or  three  times  in 
iovefZ  ,L  '""'t ""'  '*''■'!  ^'^^'^  ^"^  ^y  P^^^»^g  i"  tight  casks  and 
then  l^oH  "t^"'^  ''T^  ^"'^"'  letting  them  remain  four  or  fire  weeks, 
then  smoking  them  with  sugar-maple  chips,  or,  what  is  preferred  by  some 

ZZ  mt''  ^^'^'T^'.  ^''?' '"  ^  ^'^  ^^°'  P'^^«  ""til  "^ed-     Cannot  say 
how  many  pounds  of  pork  100  pounds  of  corn  will  make.  ^ 

100  bf^kT  ""^i';V'^  generally,  though  the  yield  has  not  been  large; 
the  san  e  i  I  ^'"^  n^'^T  ^"  *^r^«,P«r  acre.  The  preparation  and  tillage 
sideLdL'r?  ?'k,^^^  round  and  long  Pink-eye  and  Mercer  are  col- 
J:Zih!r       '  \^^^^  "o^'  ^"^  "'"  ^^  profitable,  though  not  so  prolific,  as 

ThSf  in  ^hrrrr.--  ^"^'  'y^""  *°  P'^"""«  "  ^"^  ^"ll«  from  two  iud 
ni«i  in  «  n  ^"^^^^^tant,  and  from  eight  to  ten  inches-in  the  drill,  one 
u^  thevSou/dV:?;^''  rich  soil  free  from  clay,  is  best.  If  manure's  are 
*r?rAn«wLr^  ^"^  ^"^"^^^^  rotted  jcoarse  and  unfermented  manures 
we  lost  nn^  hit "°"'-  ^"""8  ^'^"  prevalence  of  the  potato  disease, 
J^?J      •  k  *u,  '"'•'^  ^""^^^  '"'  ^  '^««  black  soil,  (re  arranged  drifl 

filled  with  vegetable  matter;)  but  where  the  subsoil,  a  Lght,  ar|i£w2Su^ 
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wrtb,  (but  not  a  tenacious  clay,)  was  brought  to  the  surface  by  the 
plough,  and  in  levelling  the  ground,  they  were  much  aflfected  apparently 
}rim>ii)rtion  to  the  amount  of  clay  mixed  with  the  surfece  soil.    No 

manures  were  used.  ^.^       ..      *  •„  ««j 

Fruit  Culture.— For  years  there  has  been  considerable  interest  in,and 
attention  paid  to,  the  cultivation  of  apples,  which  still  contmues;  and 
attention  to  the  cultivation  of  choice  varieties  of  other  fruits  is  increasing. 
For  late  keeping  and  spring  markets,  Russets  are  preferred ;  Pippms,  1  al- 
man  Sweeting,  Greening,  Spitzenberg,  are  some  of  the  common,  ijut 
ifood  varieties  for  winter  use.  In  my  estiraauon,  there  can  be  apples 
enough  grown  on  an  acre  of  ground,  allowing  ihem  to  be  good  natural 
fruit,  to Tnake  it  profitable  to  the  farmer,  as  food  for  stock;  if  choice  va- 
rieties are  grown,  the  amount  of  profit  would  dei^nd  much  on  locauon 
and  market.  For  a  number  of  years  we  have  fed  our  apples  to  hogs, 
considering  them  equal  to  potatoes  in  fat-producing  properties. 

Root  Crops,  (turnips,  carrots  and  beets.)  In  this  immediate  vicinity 
they  are  not  much  cultivated,  yet  they  are  favorably  spoken  of,  and  many 
propose  raising,  in  future,  an  additional  quantity.  Average  product  per 
kcre,  cannot  say;  though  a  gentleman  in  the  habit  of  raising  some  acres 
of  the  sugar-beet,  each  year,  informed  me  they  would  yield  20  tons  per 
acre.  The  tops  he  considered  excellent  for  feeding  cows;  and  1  suppose, 
in  his  estimated  yield  per  acre,  the  tops  were  included.         , ,    ,     . 

Answers  to  some  questions  pioposed  are  omitted,  as  I  could  obtain  no 
definite  informaUon  as  answers.  Farming  is  not  pursued  with  that  sys- 
tem and  regularity  which  mieht  be  desired.  Wheat  has  been  the  great 
staple  article  in  this  section,  and  has  received  the  principal  attention  of 
farmers:  for  years  it  was  almost  their  only  cash  article;  but  lands  be- 
coming worn, requiring  in  some  respects  a  different  course  to  be  pursued 
in  its  production,  the  facilities  for  transportation  increasing,  thereby  hir- 
nishing  a  market  for  other  farm  products,  the  diffusion  of  agncuUural 
and  scientific  knowledge  is  breaking  up  this  exclusiveness  and  intro- 
ducing more  variety  upon  the  furm,  as  well  as  system  and  economy  in 
its  management.  Though  as  for  debt  and  credit,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
actual  cost  of  farm  operations,  this  is  yet  a  matter  of  mere  conjecture  with 
many;  but  if  the  past  is  a  criterion  by  which  the  future  can  be  judged, 
the  careless  system  heretofore  pursued  will  soon  be  among  the  thingj 
that  are  past;  and  with  the  stimulus  to  exertion,  of  a  good  market  and 
remunerating  prices, agricultural  productions  will  be  greatly  increased. 
Very  respectfully,  yours,  ^    ^    CROCKER. 

To  the  Commissioner  of  Patents. 


FrEDONIA,  CHAUTAUqUE  Co.,  NkW  YoRK,     * 

December  24,  1832. 

Sir-  Having  for  the  past  twenty  years  had  in  constant  employ  from 
20  to  30  horses,  I  have  been  led  by  experience  to  believe  that  red  clover 
hay,  fed  to  horses  in  the  usual  manner,  is  injurious,  and  many  times 
creates  a  cough  and  the  heaves.  It  may  be  fed  in  small  quantities  whea 
vet  or  soaked  in  water,  without  injury. 
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It  undoubtedly  malrw  much  difference  in  the  manner  clover-hay'ia 
Eit  wmJi  °T'  '^"'^  bespread,  and  remain  so,  until  thoroughly  diled. 
bu  wilted  and  cured  in  the  cock;  and  when  put  into  the  mow,  a  uSt 
•alt  applied  wil  tend  to  keep  it  in  a  state  in  wliich  the  dust  will  adhSl 
to  H,  and  not  use  when  fed,  which  1  think  is  the  greatest  cause  of  ^ 

inr^'^f  ^^^  opinion  that  too  much  hay,  of  any  kind,  is  not  so  Rood 

Sint   t'T  «M;«r"''.^"^"''^y^^^^y'«"d  ^^e  balance  of  nourifh 
ment  to  keep  the  horse  in  condition,  in  oats.    A  hearty  horse  willS 
from  25  to  35  pounds  of  hay  in  24  hours;  and  to  keep  hL  in  coTd  ti?n 
to  work,  12  or  16  quarts  of  oats  must  be  added.     One  third  of  that 

fhTZV"  ^7«\'"^  '^^  ^"^'^  "^  '^^  ^^^^^  two-thirds  of  hajl^dded  to 
the  oats,  will  fit  a  horse  much  better  for  labor,  endurance  and  actiVitv 
and  a  horse  fed  ,n  that  manner,  is  seldom  troubled  with  the  heaves^' 
Potatoes.-The  two  best  kinds  of  potatoes  I  have  ever  mSfn'  this 
section,  are  the  early  June  (a  round,  white  potato)  forlunZfuse  and 
the  long,  flat,  white  Pink-eye  for  winter.     The  bli^k  PiXTe  is  n^arlv 
equal  to  the  white,  and  I  think  not  quite  so  liable  to  rot      The  bli^or 
rot  in  the  potato,  the  past  season,^ in   this  section,  has  been  hardiv 
perceived.     I  have  not  seen  in  my  crop  a  diseased  potato,  then  for  th«e 
or  four  years  previous  I  hardly  saw  a  sound  one.     It  h^rw  a  ver^H 
question  to  the  farmer;  and  if,  as  some  have  thought,  fhebLhrp^^^ 
ceeds  from  an  insect,  did  not  the  severe  cold  winteF  of  1851   '52  h«vi 

r2r?^^'bllot  "''  ^  favorable  change  in  the'c^pf  Mfrc'u^'fe'?  o* 
12  or  13    below  zero  here.    All  kinds  of  insects  which  infest  plan^ 
were  almost  extinct  m  this  section  the  past  season,  «uch  as  lurn^D  flv 
»tnped  bug,  the  large  black  beetle-bug,  grasshopper  &c.,  ^c        ^    ^' 
Yours,  respectfully, 

L.  RISLET. 
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Prrdonia,  Chautauque  Co.,  New  York, 
,.         cj'       mu        .  January  I,  1853. 

UEAR  bm:  The  culture  of  fruit  in  western  New  York  is  fast  tainini^ 
ground,  particularly  so  far  as  quality  is  concerned;  as  for  profit  the  fru^ 

and  amateurs  are  settmg  young  orchards;  and  most  person  J  i^^h! 
unsXr  T"^  better  Wn^o  go  to  a 'neighbors  orSd^d  ^^ 
n«mfi  I-  ''/''"?/"  °''^''^'"^' ""'  ^"  '•"'^  here  and  there  to  eet  scions  of 
nameless  kinds  of  fruit.     I  can  best  illustrate  my  meaning  b?-  statX  mv 

Having  no  rfgiilar  nursery  near,  I  spent  much  time  to  nick  ud  .irinn. 

/  um  uicmseives.     Well,  I  grafted  about  sixty  trees  with  about 


thirty  of  the  choice  varieties,  and  labelled  their  names,  and  sat  down  to 
wait  for  the  bearing.  Four  years  came  round ,  rather  slow  in  that  time  of 
mf  1^;  but  neveruieless  it  did  come  round,  and  the  6nit  too,  when  I  was 
not  a  little  disappointed  to  find  nine  or  ten  trees  of  one  kind,  and  nine  or 
ten  of  another,  and  so  on,  until  the  varieties  were  reduced  to  a  few  kinds, 
and  a  good  share  of  those  quite  common.  I  mrrked  the  trees  and  com- 
menced the  next  spring  to  saw  off  and  graft  over.  The  next  time,  to  be 
sore,  I  purchased  the  scions  of  a  pedler,  who  had  a  few  more  of  his  very 
cfioice  kinds  than  he  had  promised  to  Judge  Somebody  and  General  Such- 
a-one.  I  put  in  the  scions,  and  again  satisfied  my  patience  with  a  fore- 
taste of  fine  fruit  in  anticipation.  Four  or  five  years  more  passed;  and 
when  they  again  bore  fruit,  I  found  that  I  had  not  changed  half  of  nay- 
trees,  but  had  again  put  in  the  identical  kinds  that  I  had  cut  on. 
The  pedler  had  cut  his  scions  where  most  convenient,  and  gave  names 
that  answered  well  until  they  bore  fruit. 

The  third  Jime,  after  losing  ten  or  twelve  years,  1  applied  to  a  nur- 
sery man  of  reputation,  who  sold  trees  and  scions  true  to  the  mark,  and 
I  am  now  just  beginning  to  reap  the  benefit.  Pomological  conventions 
and  societies  are  doing  much  to  sift  out  the  best  varieties  of  fruit,  and 
persons  selecting  fruit  from  the  kinds  they  denominate  first-rate  will  not 
be  disappointed. 

From  the  varieties  of  winter  fruit  I  have  in  bearing,  I  should  select  as 
the  best  the  Northern  Spy,  Swan,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Hubardson 
None-such,  Westfield  Seek-no-further,  Monmouth  or  Red-cheek  Pippin, 
and  Vandevere. 

Very  respectfully,  yoyrs, 

L.  RISLEY. 

To  the  Commissioner  of  Patents. 


New  Haven,  Oswego  Co.,  New  York., 

January  1,  1853. 

Sir:  The  culture  of  fruit  is  receiving  increased  attention  in  all  this 
region,  particularly  in  the  counties  bordering  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario. 
This  region  is  very  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  fruit,  on  account  of  iu 
preximity  to  the  lake,  whose  waters  becoming  heated  during  the  sum- 
mer, modify  the  severity  of  the  autumnal  frosts,  and  thus  prolong  the 
season  for  the  ripening  of  our  fall  and  winter  fruits;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  cold  north  March  and  April  winds  retard  the  opening  of  the 
blossoms  of -our  fruit  trees  until  past  the  period  of  spring  frosts;  thereby 
rendering  the  climate  congenial  to  the  propagation  of  those  fruits  culti- 
vated  in  the  Northern  States.  Among  the  fruits  cultivated  here  are 
apples,  pears,  peaches,  quinces,  apricots,  and  nectarines;  and  of  the 
small  fruits  are,  plums,  cherries,  grapes,  gooseberries,  currants,  and 
strawberries.  Apples  are,  however,  the  principal  fruit  depended  upon 
for  sale  and  exportation.  Large  quantities  are  annually  sent  to  the  sea- 
board towns,  Canada,  and  the  Western  States.  Buyers  are  always  sure 
of  finding  a  surplus  here  when  the  crop  fails  East  or  West,  or  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  Slate,  as  it  frequently  does;  while  here  it  may  be  considered 
a  sure  crop.  I  believe  there  has  not  been  a  total  failure  here  for  the  laac 
twenty -five  years;  but  we  have  had  a  supply  for  our  domestic  wanta 


n 
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ancl  more  or  less  to  spare.    The  yarieties  beat  to  keep  for  winter  «^ 
ire,  the  Esopus,  Spitzcnberg,  and  Rhode  Island  Greening,  which  latter 
is  a  &11  fruit  in  the  Southwestern  States,  but  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  tbia 
locality — always  fair,  and  an  almost  constant  bearer,  ripening  some  ten  or 
fifteen  days  later  than  in  Western  New  York,  and  keeping  from  January 
to  April  or  May,  and  in  some  instances  still  later;  the  Westfield  Seek- 
no-further,  Holland  Pippin,  and  Swaar.    The  later  keeping  varieties 
are,  the  Baldwin,  Roxbury  Russett,  and  Northern  Spy.    All  of  the  abore 
are  among  our  best  varieties  for  exportation.     The  Newtown  Pippin  has 
not  been  sufficierilly  tested  with  us  to  enable  us  to  speak  of  its  success 
with  confidence;  it  is  hoped,  however,  that  it  will  succeed  upon  our  sandy 
loam  soils.     The  pear  has  not  received  that  attention  with  us  heretofore 
which  it  deserves,  as  a  profitable  fruit  for  cultivation.     I  know  of  no  in- 
vestment of  money,  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  that  bids  fairer  to 
be  profitable  than  the  planting  of  pear  orchards,  consisting  of  the  best 
market  varieties  of  that  fine  fruit.     One  hundred  and  eight  trees,  20  feet 
apart,  can  be  set  out  on  an  acre,  which,  when  fully  grown— suppoie  them 
to  bring  half  the  present  price— would  amount  to  tenfold  more  tlSn  any 
crop  of  grain,  grass,  or  roots,  which  we  can  now  cultivate  upon  the 
same  quantity  of  land.     The  blight  in  the  pear  tree,  which  has  proved  so 
destructive  in  many  regions,  has  probably  deterred  many  from  going  into 
the  cultivation  extensively.     We  have  not  suffered  very  much  from  it 
here.     In  addition  to  the  old  remedy  of  cutting  off  the  limb  below  the 
part  apparently  affected,  some  cultivators  here  have  placed  leached  wood- 
ashes  around  the  base  of  the  tree,  to  the  amount  of  one  bushel  to  a  large- 
sized  tree,  and  in  like  proportion  for  smaller  trees,  with  apparent  good 
success.     I  have  tri6d  the  same  remedy,  with  an  addition  of  a  small 
quantity  of  iron  filings  or  blacksmith's  forge  cinders,  and  have  not  had 
my  trees  affected  with  the  blight,  ''leaf  or  limb."    Whether  those  reme- 
dies have  been  a  preventive  or  not,  I  cannot  say.     There  has  been  a 
little  of  the  blight  upon  the  apple  tree  and  upon  the  quince  here,  killing 
the  ends  of  the  branches  affected  and  withering  the  fruit  upon  the  affec^ 
•d  part,  but  producing  no  very  serious  injury. 

To  your  inquiry, »'  Cannot  apples  Enough  be  grown  on  an  acre  to  ren- 
den  the  crop  a  very  profitable  one  to  the  farmer?"  1  would  say  that 
next  to  the  cultivation  of  the  pear,  would  be  the  cultivation  of  the  apple, 
on  the  score  of  profit. 

Possessing,  as  we  do,  a  somewhat  barren,  at  least  an  inferior  soiL 
when  compared  wiih  the  best  wheal  lands  of  Western  New  York,  and 
the  rich  prairie  bottoms  of  the  western  States,  aid  although  a  calcareous 
•oil  is  considered  the  best  for  the  cultivation  of  the  apple,  yet  we  have 
one  next  to  it  in  goodness  in  that  respect— a  gravelly,  stony,  and  sandy- 
loam;  and  together  with  the  climate,  as  before  stated,  I  think  we  can  suc- 
cessfully comjjete  with  most  any  other  region  in  that  department.  I  would 
not  recommend  the  course  too  often  pursued  by  the  early  settlers  of  a  coun- 
try, or  those  planting  the  first  orchards  on  their  farms.  I- mean  the  sett- 
ing of  trees  one  rod  apart,  or  20  or  25  feet  apart,  and  these  of  uncultivated 
or  common  frait,  and  the  rows  running  in  zigzag  directions.  Orchards 
answering  the  above  description  can  be  seen  by  a  few  miles'  ride  in  al- 
most any  direction  in  the  country.  Their  owners  undoubtedly  were  anx- 
loas  to  get  fruit  a  growing,  and  sought  such  trees  as  were  the  most  easily- 
obtained;  which  were  usually  seedlings,  on  which  they  probably  intandad 
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tognitiome  good  rarietiet ;  but  for  want  of  knowledge  how  to  perform  the 
operation,  means  to  hire  it  done,  being  too  busily  engaged  in  some  other 
needed  improvement  upon  the  &nn,  or  for  some  other  reason,  they  have 
been  neglected  until  too  large,  or  too  old.  To  remunerate  the  expense  of 
working  them,  they  are  suffered  to  ramain  cumberers  of  the  ground,  and 
eclipsing  the  same,  so  that  nothing  can  be  cultivated  under  them,  bearing 
occasionally  a  small  crop  of  little  scurfy  apples,  covered  with  a  crust  of 
fungi,  and  so  small  as  hardly  to  be  worth  the  gathering,  provided  the 
limbs  were  thinned  out  sufficiently  for  one  to  mount  the  tree  to  shake 
them  off,  for  they  certainly  would  not  be  worth  the  picking. 

In  setting  an  orchard  I  would  select  thrifty  ana,  at  the  same  time, 
hardy  varieties,  grafled  on  budded  trees  of  four  or  five  years'  growth, 
and  from  seven  to  ten  feet  in  height.  I  should  prefer  them  worked 
near  the  ground  on  seedling  stocks,  on  the  crown  of  the  same,  in- 
stead of  root  grafts,  as  they  are  usually  furnished  with  a  greater  number 
of  lateral  roots,  and  are  more  stocky.  I  would  set  them  out  after  the 
quincunx  method,  two  rods  apart,  by  commencing  a  row  on  one  side  of 
the  field — say  one  rod  from  the  side  or  fence — and  set  ihera  just  two  rods 
distant  from  each  other  by  means  of  a  two- rod  chain  or  pole;  commence 
the  next  row  by  setting  the  first  tree  two  rods  distant  from  the  ficst  two 
trees  in  the  first  row,  thus  forming  an  equilateral  triangle;  the  next  tree 
two  rods  distant  from  the  first,  and  two  rods  from  the  second  and  third 
tree  in  the  first  row,  thus  making  each  tree  two  rods  distant  from  its 
nearest  neighbor.  By  this  method  45  trees  can  be  set  on  an  acre — 12 J  per 
cent,  more  than  can  be  set  on  an  acre  when  placed  in  a  square  form  two 
rods  apart,  and  the  trees  more  equally  disuributed,  and  sufficiently  fair 
apart  as  not  to  prevent  using  the  field  for  other  agricultural  purposes ,  such 
as  raising  crops  of  grain,  roots,  and  hay.  It  is  highly  important  that  the 
land  should  be  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation;  if  it  is  not  so,  the  holes 
for  setting  the  trees  should  be  dug  larger  than  the  extent  of  the  longest 
lateral  roots  when  spread  out  so  that  there  may  be  a  space  between  the 
ends  of  the  roots  and  the  undug  soil,  to  be  filled  with  rich  garden  mould, 
or,  for  want  of  that,  a  portion  of  well-rotted  manure  or  compost,  half  a 
bushel  per  tree,  well  mixed  with  the  soil  to  fill  up  the  hole;  but  it  would 
not  be  best  to  have  the  manure  come  in  immediate  contact  with  the  roots. 
It  is  highly  important  that  the  trees  should  have  higher  cultivation  in  the 
orchard  than  they  receive  in  the  nursery,  in  order  to  attain  a  size  to  bear 
a  crop  of  apples  as  soon  as  may  be.  To  this  end,  it  would  be  best  to  keep 
the  field  under  the  plough,  and  to  raise  hoed  crops  for  the  first  few  years 
at  least,  using  a  good  supply  of  manures.  With  such  cultivation  and  a 
common  blessing,  it  may  not  be  extravagant  to  estimate  the  crop  of  fruit 
at  the  end  of  16  or  20  years  to  average  eight  bushels  of  fruit  per  tree,  or 
360  bushels  per  acre,  and  worth,  if  of  the  best  leading  varieties,  25  cents 
per  bushel;  making  the  crop  worth  ^90  per  acre,  besides  a  remunerating 
crop  of  grain,  g[rass,  or  roots,  on  the  same,  and  the  field  having  paid  a  fair 

r!r-centage  on  its  valuation  and  outlay  in  crops  and  fruit  up  to  this  time, 
know  of  many  orchards  that  yield  a  larger  revenue  than  that,  where 
the  fruit  is  of  the  long-keeping  varieties.  1  planted  an  orchard  fourteen 
years  ago  last  spring,  of  very  indifferent  seedUng  trees,  and  on  soil  not  of 
the  best  quality  for  fruit-growing.  They  received  but  little  attention  except 
being  trimmed  for  the  first  ten  years.    The  trees  of  the  best  and  longest- 
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keeping  vwnetj,  iu  the  13th  year  after  they  were  transpUntad,  ammged 
an  income  of  $3  50  per  tree.  I  expect  the  crop  of  last  year  to  pay  aa 
well.  I  know  of  several  isolated  full-grown  apple  trees  that  yield  an 
annual  income  of  from  $16  to  $20  per  tree. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  we  cannot  raise  cheaper  food  than  apples  for 
the  fiutening  of  swine,  horses,  and  catde— particularly  the  former.  It  has 
been  found,  by  analysis,  that  the  apple  contains  as  much  nutritious  matter, 
weight  for  weight,  as  the  potato;  and  certain  varieties  of  sweet  apples,  I 
think,  contain  as  much  4^  bushel  as  the  potato,  if  not  more,  ft  also 
saves  the  expense  of  coolcing,  as  the  potato  would  be  of  litde  value  without 
the  cooking.  It  is  idle  to  think  of  making  pork  from  potatoes  on  the  score 
of  profit,  as  long  as  they  are  affected  by  the  rot,  (with  the  exception  of 
those  too  small  for  table  use,  and  those  partially  affected  with  the  dis- 
ease,) as  the  average  price  for  the  last  few  years  has  been  about  50  cents 
per  bushel,  while  the  pork?  they  would  make  would  probably  not  bring 
half  that  sum. 

I  would  recommend  the  planting  of  the  following  varieties  of  sweet 
apples  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  stock,  viz:  Early  Sweet  Bough,  Golden 
Sweet,  Brown  Sweet,  Russeting,  and  Talman  Sweeting.  They  are,  all 
of  them,  great  bearers,  and  all  come  into  bearing  early — the  Bough  com- 
mencing to  ripen  in  July,  and  is  succeeded  by  the  others  in  rotation, 
affording  a  supply  of  food  for  nine  or  ten  months  of  the  year.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  the  same  acre  of  land  could  not  be  made  to  produce  so 
much  food  of  anv  other  description  as  the  before-mentioned  apples,  while 
the  same  ground  can  be  cultivated  to  com,  or  other  grain,  potatoes  or 
other  roots,  if  desired.  Besides  the  fattening  of  swine,  they  are  good  to 
feed  to  store  hogs,  excellent  to  recruit  horses,  and  when  fed  in  regular 
and  not  too  large  quantities  to  milch  cows,  it  increases  their  quantity  of 
milk.  It  is  often  the  pride  and  boast  of  the  farmer  that  he  belongs  to  the 
most  independent  class  in  society;  that  he  can  raise  almost  all  that  he 
wants  to  eat,  drink,  or  wear;  that  he  is  not  as  dependent  on  others  as 
others  are  upon  him;  which  is  probably  true,  to  a  very  considerable  ex- 
tent. Hence  we  see  farmers  generally  pursuing  a  diversified  business — 
something  at 'the  dairy  business,  something  at  wheat  and  other  grain- 
growing,  fruit-growing,  <kc. ;  whether  their  particular  farms,  locality, 
or  climate  are  adapted  to  the  particular  business  or  not,  or  whether  it  is 
a  remunerating  crop.  It  may  be  a  question  of  political  economy  whether 
that  sort  of  independence,  or  system,  had  better  be  pursued.  For  in- 
stance, suppose  wheat,  with  us,  is  a  crop  that  does  not  pay  the  expense 
of  growing,  while  fruit  is  a  sure  and  remunerating  article  of  production ; 
would  it  not  be  better  to  supply  a  more  favorable  wheat  producing  region 
of  the  West,  and  not  well  adapted  to  fruit-growing,  with  our  fruit,  and 
receive  their  wheat  in  exchange  ?  Each  look  to  the  other  for  a  market 
for  its  surplus  articles,  while  the  facilities  for  a  quick  and  cheap  transit 
are  constantly  increasing,  by  the  improvement  of  natural  watercourses 
and  the  multiplication  of  railroads. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

^    ,    ^  A.  H.  BARTON. 

To  the  Commissioner  of  Patents. 
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Victor,  ONTAttio  CorNTY,  N.  Y., 

December,  1852. 
Sir:  In  answer  to  the  interrogations  contained  in  the  Circular  thatyoa 
sent  me  in  August  last,  I  would  beg  leave  to  say,  that  in  regard  to  wheat, 
^no  IS  not,  to  my  knowledge,  used  in  the  production  of  this  crop.     If 
It  were  accessible,  and  could  be  afforded  at  moderate  prices,  we  should 
most  probablv  give  it  a  trial.     Almost  the  only  manures  that  we  use  are 
red  clover,  ploughed  under,  and  gypsum.     We  sow  about  8  pounds  of 
clover  seed  and  1  bushel  of  plaster  to  the  acre.     Now,  if  we  reckon 
clover  seed  at  $6  a  bushel,  (which  is  about  an  average  price)  and  plaster 
at  $3  a  ton,  the  cost  of  these  manures  is  not  quite  $1  per  acre,  and  yet  they 
are,  upon  most  soils,  worth  twenty  loads  of  barnyard  manure.     Plaster 
alone,  at  the  rate  of  1  or  2  bushels  per  acre,  is  an  excellent  manure  for 
wheat.     1  think  that  upon  my  soil  it  will  generally  increase  the  yield 
fifom  5  to  10  bushels  per  acre.     The  average  product  per  acre  is,  upon 
well-prepared  summer  fallows,  at  least  25  bushels.     They  who  sow  afler 
spring  crops,  generally  get  from  5  to  10  bushels  of  inferior  wheat  per  acre; 
all  over  that  amount  is  eaten  up  by  Hessian  flies  and  weevils,  though 
in  some  rare  cases  it  may  do  some  better.     Our  time  of  seeding  is  from 
the  20th  of  August  to  the  25th  of  September.     Our  time  of  harvesting 
is  generally  from  the  15th  of  July  to  the  1st  of  August:  we  are  get- 
ting in  the  way  of  cutting  wheat  a  considerable  eariier  than  formeriy. 
We  used  to  wait  until  the  berry  had  become  quite  hard:  by  that  means 
we  lost  a  great  deal  by  shelling;  the  bran  became  thick  and  discolored, 
and  the  straw  was  almost  worthless.     We  have  within  a  few  years 
adopted  the  plan  of  cutting  while  the  berry  is  yet  considerably  soft. 
When  wheat  is  cut  in  that  state,  the  heads  will  not  break  off,  nor  shell  in 
handling;  the  bran  will  be  white  and  thin,  and  the  straw  is  quite  useful 
for  fodder.     And  when  wheat  is  cut  pretty  green  it  will  weigh  heavier, 
and  sell  higher,  than  when  it  is  allowed  to  stand  until  it  is  dead-ripe. 
Among  the  many  improvements  in  farming  implements,  I  would  notice 
the  grain-reaper:  that  implement  is  truly  a  useful  invention;  it  comes  to 
our  aid  when  help  is  the  most  needed.     One  man,  three  horses,  and  a 
boy,  will  easily  cut  14  acres  in  a  day.     This  implement  lays  the  grain  in 
gairls,  instead  of  swaths;  it  thereby  lessens  the  work  of  binding  (as  com- 
pared with  the  cradle)  at  least  one- third.     It  cuts  and  gathers  grain  a  great 
deal  cleaner  than  the  cradle:  this  fact  I  ain  sensible  ol,  for  I  cut  this  year 
a  part  of  ray  grain  with  the  reaper,  and  a  part  with  the  cradle,  and  easily 
saw  the  difference.     Another  implement — new,  at  least,  with  the  Amen- 
can  farmer— is  the  grain  drill.     The  plan  of  drilling  in  grain,  although 
new,  has  already  come  into  general  use;  it  saves  the  tiresome  drudgery 
of  sowing  by  hand,  and  it  distributes  the  grain  even  and  covers  it  all  to  a 
uniform  depth.     In  grain  that  is  put  in  with  the  drill,  there  are  no  thin 
spots  to  grow  up  with  weeds,  or  thick  ones  to  smother  or  blight;  and  from 
the  fact  that  it  covers  the  seed  to  a  uniform  depth,  it  is  thought  that  5 
pecks  of  seed  put  in  with  the  drill,  is  as  good  as  6  pecks  sown  broad- 
cast.    Summer  fallows,  to  be  sown  with  wheat,  are  generally  ploughed  in 
June,  so  as  to  turn  under  the  red  clover  while  it  is  in  bloom;  it  is  then 
harrowed  down  and  lies  until  August,  when  it  is  worked  over  two  or 
three  times  with  the  two- wheeled  cultivator.     This  plan  is  new,  and 
thought  to  be  a  great  deal  better  than  our  former  plan  of  cross-ploughing. 
By  this  plan  we  do,  not  bring  again  to  the  surface  the  unrotted  clover  and 
14 
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Other  grasses,  that  we  at  the  first  time  of  ploughirig  had  turned  under: 
rnie  two-wheeled  cultivator  is  an  entire  new  implement,  and  it  giym 
good  satis&ction;  it  brings  the  soil  to  a  fine  tilth,  and  prepares  it  for  th« 
seed  with  much  less  team  work  than  the  plough.  We  plough  fiom  7  to 
8  inches  deep.  Upon  a  wheat  fallow  it  would  not  do  to  turn  under  what- 
ever there  may  be  of  good,  rich  soil,  and  cove/  it  to  any  depth  with  a  cold 
and  barren  subsoil.  Seeds  of  every  kind  vegetate  a  great  deal  better  in 
a  warm  surface  soil  than  in  a  subsoil;  and  a  subsoil,  when  it  is  exposed, 
freezes  a  great  deal  the  hardest;  therefore  wheat,  to  grow  well  and  stand 
the  winter,  requires  that  the  richest  part  of  the  soil  be  kept  upon  the  sur- 
face.  It  is  often,  however,  necessary  upon  soils  that  are  underlaid  with 
a  close,  impenetrable  hard  pan  to  loosen  and  mellow  up  the  subsoil. 
The  subsoil  plough  is  calculated  so  as  to  follow  in  the  track  of  the  plough 
and  break  up  the  subsoil,  without  leaving  it  upon  the  surface.  This 
new  implement  is  oftentimes  of  very  great  utility:  it  has  not,  however, 
as  yet  come  into  general  use.  The  most  approved  rotation  with  us,  is  to 
sow  wheat  upon  the  same  lands  but  once  in  three  years.  The  first  year 
of  the  rotation,  I  sow  wheat;  the  second,  1  sow  clover  seed  in  March; 
in  July  cut  the  wheat;  and  the  third  vear  I  mow  the  clover  for  hay  or 
for  seed,  or  use  the  land  for  pasture.  This  system  of  rotation  gives  us 
in  three  years,  and  by  once  working  the  land,  a  first-rate  crop  of  wheat, 
and  a  good  crop  of  hay  or  clover  seed.  The  best  remedy  for  Hessian 
flies  is  to  keep  the  soil  very  rich,  and  sow  a  moderate  quantity  of  seed. 
I  have  never,  as  yet,  seen  a  healthy  and  vigorous  growth  of  wheat  that 
was  injured  by  Hessian  flies;  but  they  generally  commit  their  ravages 
upon  that  which  is  sown  out  of  season,  or  upon  poor,  halfprepared 
fillows. 

An  insect  that  we  call  the  weevil  has  within  three  or  four  years  made 
its  appearance  among  us:  it  is  a  very  small,  red,  egg- like  insect;  it  makes 
its  appearance  when  the  berry  is  first  forming;  it  finds  its  way  to  the  berry, 
and  seems  to  destroy  it  by  perforating  it  and  feeding  upon  its  sap.  It 
seems  to  be  the  most  destructive  to  late  wheat:  we  are  tiying  to  escape 
its  ravages  by  early  sowing. 

The  greatest  difficulty  that  many  of  us  have  to  encounter  in  growing 
wheat,  IS  its  liability  to  winter-kill:  the  severe  west  winds  of  winter  are 
apt  to  drive  away  the  snow  and  leave  the  wheat  bare,  when  it  freezes  to 
death.  The  best  preventive  of  this  difficulty  is  to  keep  your  lands  very 
rich;  for  it  is  well  known  that  manure  will  enable  it,  if  well  applied,  to 
withstand  almost  any  degree  of  cold.  The  average  price  per  bushel,  for 
the  last  year,  has  been  $1 . 

Cam.— GuBino  is  not,  to  my  knowledge,  used  in  the  production  of 
this  cri>p;  the  only  manures  with  us  are  stable  and  barnyard  manures 
ploughed  under,  and  plaster  or  ashes  applied  as  top-dressing. 

The  average  product  per  acre  is  about  35  bushels.  The  cost  of  pro- 
duction per  bushel,  exclusive  of  land  rent  and  manure,  is  about  fifteen 

eentf. 

The  best  system  of  culture  is  to  select  a  piece  of  gravelly  or  sandy 
soil,  and  manure  it  heavily  with  well  rotted  stable  or  barn- yard  manure. 
After  spreading  the  manure,  plough, the  ground  as  early  in  the  season  as 
possible;  Ijarrow  it  fine,  and  mark  it  for  rows  thr«  e  and  a  half  feet  apartj 
be  very  careful  to  make  the  rows  both  ways,  and  make  them  very  straight. 
Plant  six  or  seven  grains  to  the  hill;  when  your  corn  is  up  sufficiently 
to  enable  you  to  follow  the  rows,  put  on  your  plaster  or  ashes,  and  go 


through  It  with  your  com  cultivator,  or  com  plough ;  and  let  a  hand  follow 
^  a  hoe,  to  uncover  such  hills  as  may  get  covered  by  the  plough, 
rhe  old  plan  of  makmg  large  hills  of  earth  around  the  corn  is  not  much 
pracn^  at  present.  The  most  material  requisites  in  the  production  of 
a  good  crop  of  corn,  are  a  good  soil,  generous  culture  with  the  plouirh. 
and  a  good  season.  ^    ®  ' 

To  present  birds  and  squirrels  from  pulling  corn,  take  some  sheUed 
com  and  first  roll  it  in  grease,  then  roll  it  in  arsenic,  and  leave  it  where 
they  have  been  at  work.  When  one  of  these  depredators  has  eaten  of 
the  poison  he  will  immediately  alarm  his  whole  kindred:  and  the  con- 
aequence  is,  that  they  at  once  leave  the  field. 

Oais,  Barley,  Rye,  Peas,  and  Beans.— 

An  average  crop  of  oats  is  38  bushels;  of  seed,  21  bushels 

Do.  of  barley  21  do.  3        do. 

Do.  of  rye       15  do.  U      do. 

Do.  of  peas    20  do.  3        do. 

Do.  of  beans  15  do.  ^        do. 

Peas  are  thought  to  be  the  least  exhausting  crop;  but  they  are  not.  to 
my  knowledge,  cultivated  as  a  renovating  crop. 

Ooverand  Grasses.— Upon  dry  lands,clover  is  generally  sown  at  the  rate 
of  eight  or  ten  pounds  per  acre.     The  best  fertilizer  for  clover  is  eypsum. 
sown  at  the  rate  of  two  bushels  per  acre.    Clover  meadows  will  generallv 
produce  one  and  a  half  ton  to  the  acre.    Low  or  damp  lands  are  Renerallv 
sown  with  Timothy  or  red-top,  at  the  rate  of  eight  or  nine  quarts  per 
acre.     1  he  best  fertilizers  for  such  grasses  are  ashes  or  lime;  they  should 
be  sown  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five  bushels  per  acre.     This  kind  of  mead- 
ow will  generally  produce  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  tons  of  hay  to 
the  acre.     In  this  connexion  I  would  notice  a  new  implement  of  hua- 
bandry— ^Ae grass  mower.    This  machine  and  the  grain  reaper  have  been 
combined  in  one  implement;  it  can  be  bought  for  $125.     With  this 
machine  a  man  and  two  horses  will  mow  in  firet-rate  style  twelve  or  fifteea 
acres  of  grass  in  a  day.     A  few  of  these  grassmowers  have  been  used  in 
this  vicinity,  and  they  have  eiven  the  very  best  satisfaction.    "  Is  clover 
hay  injunous  to  horses?  "    In  answer,  I  must  say  that  I  have  no  reason 
to  think  that  clover  that  is  cut  at  the  proper  season,  and  well  cured  be- 
fore housing,  is  at  all  injurious  to  any  animal ;  and  with  a  plenty  of  oats 
with  it,  I  have  known  horses  to  get  fet. 

FVuii  Oulture.— The  cultivation  of  fmit  is  receiving  increased  atten- 
tion ii  ihis  part  of  the  counti^:  this  is  the  effect  of  an  increasing  de- 
mand for  good  fruit  in  our  rapidly-growing  cities  and  villages.  Ther« 
IS  no  fear  of  the  markets  being  overstocked  with  choice  fruit  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  There  are  some  orchards  \n  our  vicinity  that  have,  with 
extra  care,  produced  fruit  to  the  amount  of  $50  per  acre. 

An  orchard,  in  order  to  produce  well,  should  be  set  upon  a  deep,  rich 
soil.  The  ground  in  a  bearing  orchard,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  should 
be  covered  with  straw,  to  prevent  it  getting  too  dry  to  sustain  the  fruit; 
and  it  is  best  not  to  crop  an  orchard  oftener  than  once  in  four  or  five  yearau 
It  will  pay  well,  in  an  orchard  of  valuable  fruit,  to  plough  the  land  and 
harrow  it  fine,  and  leave  it  without  sowing.  In  answer  to  the  question, 
*'  Do  you  know  any  preventive  for  the  blight  in  pear  and  apple  trees?" 
I  would  say,  that  the  disease  here  known  as  the  blight  seems  to  ^  bs 
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as  vet  come  into  general  use.     1  he  most  approveu  ruiau  7 

^J  wheS  ui»n  the  same  lands  but  once  in  three  years.     The  fit^t  year 

'•^ThT'^a^sulfficuUrfha.  n,any  of  us  have  U,  encounter  mowing 

:SHt»rri:^.eaviVeTh"^^^^^^^ 

wl's^nd M's.  any  degree  of  cold.    The  average  pnee  per  bushel,  for 
the  last  year,  has  been  »1.  K_„„i.d„    used  in  the  production  of 

u.i?:;:;;:roniy  r„Ces™Jitl;;u7»^^        — 

ploughed  under,  and  plaster  or  «^hes  appUed  ^  <°Pf/«»'^^^^^^  ^„,,  „f 
lll:„TrXf  e^r v^^f  Lt^^^fan^d-r uresis  about  fif^n 

■?%^-'ar.T.:i:irwuhVen:^rers.^r^^ 

soil,  and  manure  it  neaviiy  »""'  „,„„„d  as  early  in  the  season  as 

After  spreading  the  J^^-j^iP'^^^f  i/t  ™w   thr^^^^^^^^^^  I  half  fee.  apart; 

possible;  ''""*'' *"^;h''e"f„rtth  way?,  and  make  them  very  straigl... 
te  very  careful  to  make  the '""»»""'     ^^'  ^„,„  „  up  .ufficienUy 

^'S  7or::iCZ  ^IsTX'^  yo^r  piaster  o,  ashes,  and  go 
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through  it  with  your  com  cultivator,  or  com  plough;  and  let  a  hand  foUoir 
with  a  hoe,  to  uncover  such  hills  as  may  get  covered  by  the  {^ough. 
The  old  plan  of  making  large  hills  of  earth  around  the  com  is  not  much 
practised  at  present.  The  most  material  requisites  in  the  production  of 
a  good  crop  of  corn,  are  a  fj-ood  soil,  generous  culture  with  the  plough, 
and  a  good  season.  ^ 

To  prevent  birds  and  squirrels  from  pulling  corn,  take  some  shelled, 
corn  and  first  roll  it  in  grease,  then  roll  it  in  arsenic,  and  leave  it  where 
they  have  been  at  work.  When  one  of  these  depredators  has  eaten  of 
the  poison  he  will  immediately  alarm  his  whole  kindred ;  and  the  con- 
sequence is,  that  they  at  once  leave  the  field. 

Oais,  Barley,  Rye,  Peas,  and  Beans. — 

An  average  crop  of  oats  is  38  bushels;  of  seed,  2^  bushels. 

Do.  of  barley  21  do.  3        do. 

Do.  of  rye      15  do.  \\      do. 

Do.  of  peas    20  do.  3        do. 

Do.  of  beans  15  do.  \       do. 

Peas  are  thought  to  be  the  least  exhausting  crop;  but  they  are  not,  to 
my  knowledge,  cultivated  as  a  renovating  crop. 

CXaver  and  Grasses. — Upon  dry  lands ,  clover  is  generaUy  sown  at  the  rate 
of  eight  or  ten  pounds  per  acre.  The  best  fertilizer  for  clover  is  gypsum, 
sown  at  the  rate  of  two  bushels  per  acre.  Clover  meadows  will  generally 
produce  one  and  a  half  ton  to  the  acre.  Low  or  damp  lands  are  generally 
sown  with  Timothy  or  red -top,  at  the  rate  of  eight  or  nine  quarts  per 
acre.  The  best  fertilizers  for  such  grasses  are  ashes  or  lime;  they  should 
be  sown  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five  bushels  per  acre.  This  kind  of  mead- 
ow will  generally  produce  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  tons  of  hay  to 
the  acre.  In  this  connexion  1  would  notice  a  new  implement  of  hus- 
bandry— the  grass-mower.  This  machine  and  the  grain  reaper  have  been 
combined  in  one  implement;  it  can  be  bought  for  $125.  With  this 
machine  a  man  and  two  horses  will  mow  in  first-rate  style  twelve  or  fifteen 
acres  of  grass  in  a  day.  A  few  of  these  grass -mowers  have  been  used  in 
this  vicinity,  and  they  have  eiven  the  very  best  satisfaction.  "  Is  clover 
hay  injurious  to  horses?"  In  answer,  I  must  say  that  I  have  no  reason 
to  think  that  clover  that  is  cut  at  the  proper  season,  and  well  cured  be- 
fore housing,  is  at  all  injurious  to  any  animal ;  and  with  a  plenty  of  oats 
with  it,  I  have  known  horses  to  get  fet. 

Fruit  Oulture. — The  cultivation  of  fmit  is  receiving  increased  atten- 
tion is  ihis  part  of  the  country:  this  is  the  effect  of  an  increasing  de- 
mand for  good  frail  in  our  rapidly-growing  cities  and  villages.  There 
is  no  fear  of  the  markets  being  overstocked  with  choice  f rait  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  There  are  some  orchards  '\n  our  vicinity  that  have,  with 
extra  care,  produced  fruit  to  the  amount  of  $50  per  acre. 

An  orchard,  in  order  to  produce  well,  should  be  set  upon  a  deep,  rich 
soil.  The  ground  in  a  bearing  orchard,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  should 
be  covered  with  straw,  to  prevent  it  getting  too  dry  to  sustain  the  fruit? 
and  it  is  best  not  to  crop  an  orchard  oflener  than  once  in  four  or  five  years. 
It  will  pay  well,  in  an  orchard  of  valuable  fruit,  to  plough  the  land  and 
harrow  it  fine,  and  leave  it  without  sowing.  In  answer  to  the  question, 
"  Do  you  know  any  preventive  for  the  blight  in  f)ear  and  apple  trees?" 
I  would  say,  that  the  disease  here  known  as  the  blight  seems  to  Vst  bs 
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•flkrt  of  m.  vnrv  hot  sun  upon  a  quick  and  tender  growth  of  wood ,  before  t 
h^rbWrnTIuS  to  withstand  the  heat.  Such  trees  as 

h^eb^n  stimulated  to  a  rapid  growth,  either  by  severe  pruning  or  a 
too  Uberal  use  of  manure,  are  very  liable  to  this  complaint.  ,.^^ 

I  lm^ab<3Ut  fifty  young  pear  trees  that  have  commenced  bean ng, 
whichTave  h^retoSleLhibitS  f  have 

ThJcked  it  by  heading  them  low  and  thick,  and  stakmg  them,  so  as  to 
Ju^thei  heads  to  the  south;  by  this  means  the  bark  upon  the  bodies 
Sid  iSge  branches  has  been  protected  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  the 

"^  reg^d  to  transplanting,  budding,  <kc  I  would  beg  leaveto  revise 
my  remarks  as  published  in  the  Patent  Office  Report  for  I8o0-  51,  at 

^  7>twan/t7.^.-Land  that  is  intended  for  an  orchard  should  be 
Dlouihed  very  deep  or  subsoiled:  it  should  be  ploughed  late  in  the  fall, 
S  re^r^he  7ext  spnng.  When  your  land  is  entirely  ready,  get  your 
trees,  and  set  them  the  same  day  that  they  are  dug,  if  you  can      Do  not 

buyuees  that  have  been  dug  ^o^ie  ^•'"^^^.^  ^^^^^^  "'^4^*^^^^^^^^ 
been  due  over  winter,  and  lain  m  heaps  "  by  the  heel.  Irees  tnat 
have  b^en  treated  in  this  way  may,  indeed,  live,  but  you  ose  the  growth 
of  them  for  the  first  year;  whereas,  by  good  management,  transplan  ing 
wi  I  sSrcely  put  them  back  at  all.     I  have  often  had  peach  trees  tha 

^w  four  feet^he  first  season.     In  taking  "P,^^««,V" '''"T^l  vS 

Sic  should  be  taken.     1  have  seen  trees  most  honribly  mangled  by  puU- 

f^g  and  twisting  to  get  them  up,  when  a  very  httle  careful  digging  would 

have  ^ved  them.     Apple  trees  should  not  be  set  less  than  forty  feet  apart. 

Holes  shoudb"^  dug  o^^^  and  depth  to  extend  the  roots 

to  their  full  capacity      When  the  trees  are  placed  in  the  holes,  spread 

on    the  bwerrooLnd  cover  them  with  fine  earth;  then  ^P^ead  out 

another  layer  of  roots,  and  cover  them  as  before ;  and  so  continue  until  the 

Zts  are  a^ll  got  under.    The  practice  of  thrusting  the  roots  of  a  tree  into 

a  hole  all  in  a  heap,  then  piling  on  hard  earth,  manure,  «kc.,  and  stamp - 

rnSTdowilhard,is  sometimes%uccessful,  but  no  scientific  cultivator 

would  recommend  it.     The  season  after  trees  are  set,  the  ground  around 

them  should,  every  two  or  three  weeks,  be  stirred  with  the  hoe;  and  it 

great  drought  should  prevail,  they  should  be  watered.    This  should  be 

done  by  making  holes  around  them  with  a  stick,  then  pouring  on  a  pail 

^^  llhlddinsr. -V\um   and  cherry  trees  should  be  budded  in  the  latter 

part  of  Jufy  or  the  1st  of  August.     All  other  ^ees  should  be  budded  in 

the  month  of  September.     They  should  be  budded  iate  enough,  so  tha 

Sey  may  not  grow  the  same  season.     The  plan  of  operation  is  to  se  eci 

a  Hhoot  of  the  present  season,  with  good  buds,  and  cut  off  each  leaf 

within  half  an  inch  of  the  leafstalk;  then  hold  the  shoot  in  the  left  hand 

and  the  knife  in  the  right,  the  lower  part  of  the  blade  resting  on  the  shoot, 

about  half  an  inch  abJve  the  bud,  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand  resting 

on  Uie  shoot,  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  bark  U)  be  removed  with  the 

bud ;  the  knife  is  then  drawn  towards  you,  parallel  with  the  shoot,  smooth 

and  level,  so  that  the  bark  and  a  small  portion  of  the  wood  may  be  taken 

off.  The  stock  to  be  budded  should  be  of  the  previous  year  s  growth.   A 

T  should  be  made  in  the  bark  with  the  knife,  and  the  bark  raised  with 

some  convenient  instrument;  the  bud  is  then  inserted,  and  the  bark  is 


brought  back  and  lied  down  over  the  bud,  letting  the  leaii^taik  pioject 
out  of  the  seam  in  the  bark. 

Qrafting  is  performed  in  the  spring.  The  last  of  March  is  the  proper 
time  for  plums  and  cherries,  and  April  for  all  othere.  The  operation  is 
simple,  and  consists  in  cutting  off  the  stock  at  the  noint  where  we  wish 
to  insert  the  scion,  and  splittine  the  stock,  if  small,  down  the  centre; 
and  if  large,  splitting  the  bark  down  the  sides.  The  scion  is  cut  at  its 
lower  end  in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  and  inserted  in  the  split  in  the  bark ;  the 
inside  bark  of  the  scion  should  fit  nicely  the  bark  on  the  stock.  Our  men 
who  pracuse  grafting  in  old  orchards  are  getting  into  the  way  of  grafting 
into  very  large  limbs;  they  very  often  graft  limbs  that  are  four  inches  in 
diameter:  they  saw  off  such  limbs,  and  set  the  scions  around  in  the 
bark,  about  three  inches  apart  I  have  seen  some  that  had  been  worked 
in  this  way,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  will  be  a  very  great  improve- 
ment. The  advantages  are,  that  you  can  greaUy  reduce  the  height  of 
large  trees  by  cutting  the  large  limbs,  and  getting  the  new  top  down  near 
the  body  of  the  tree.  Some  that  were  worked  in  this  way  some  ten 
years  ago,  near  this  place,  have  done  well — their  heads  are  the  finest, 
for  old  grafted  trees,  of  any  that  I  ever  saw.  We  use  for  grafting  a  salve 
made  of  one  pound  of  beeswax,  six  of  rosin,  melted  with  one  pint  of 
linseed  oil.  This  salve  is  used  to  cover  the  seams  made  in  the  operation, 
so  as  to  render  the  whole  air- tight.  The  salve  should  be  looked  to  occa- 
sionally, and  kept  smooth  and  tight  on  the  seams,  for  it  sometimes  gets 
open  and  lets  in  the  air,  which  will  destroy  the  scion. 

Grape  Culture  is,  in  this  vicinity,  confined  to  the  raising  of  a  few 
vines  in  gardens  for  family  use.  I  am  not  aware  that  there  has  been 
any  attempt  made  at  making  wine.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  native 
grapes  do  extremely  well  here— they  produce  most  abundantly.  I  have 
seen  four  bushels  of  Isabellas  upon  a  single  vine.  There  are  several  va- 
rieties of  native  grapes  cultivated  here;  the  Catawba  and  the  Isabella 
are  considered  the  best.  Ground  that  is  to  be  set  with  grapes  should  be 
trenched  to  the  depth  of  three  feet,  and  the  trench  should  be  filled  with 
vaiious  kinds  of  earths  and  manures;  the  vines  should  be  set  at  least  eight 
feet  apart.  A  trellis  for  each  vine  should  be  made ;  it  should  be  eight  feet 
wide,  and  the  same  in  height;  beyond  which  limits  it  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  extend.  Every  vine,  upon  such  a  trellis,  should  be  trained  ao 
as  to  have  about  eight  main  shoots.  All  new  shoots  should  be  annually 
cut  off,  in  the  month  of  November. 

fhrest  Culitire.— The  Commis^oner  of  Patents  could  not,  in  my  opin- 
ion, have  suggested  a  more  important  inquhy  than  that  of  forest  culmre. 
Our  forest  lands  are  failing  rapidly.  Fire- wood  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try has,  within  the  last  ten  years,  risen  from  $1  50  to  $2  50  per  cord.  It 
is  selling  in  our  nearest  cities  for  $4  50  per  cord.  In  our  nch  gmu- 
growing  county  we  have  reserved  but  a  small  supply  of  forest  land,  and 
we  have  been  in  the  habit,  for  the  last  thirty  years,  of  using  it  for  pastur- 
age. By  this  means  almost  every  young  shoot  has  been  annually  de- 
stroyed. In  passing  over  such  forests,  they  appear  to  be  almost  destitute 
of  young  trees,  and  swarded  over  with  grass.  It  is  very  easy  to  see  that 
a  piece  of  wood-land  will  fail  for  timber  entirely,  if  there  is  no  young 
timber  allowed  to  grow.  Our  plan  of  forest  culture  may  not  entirely  rob 
the  present  generation  of  fire- wood;  but  it  will  be  sure  to  send  our  pof- 
<erity  to  the  Lackawanna  or  to  the  Rocky  mountains  for  fuel. 
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There  is  another  bad  practice  with  us  in  managing  our  wood-lands; 
and  that  is,  we  cut  large  trees  promiscuously  over  a  wood-lot.  In  felling, 
working  up,  and  drawing  away  a  large  tree,  we  must  unavoidably  destroy 
a  large  amount  of  young  timber.  I  am  fully  of  the  opinion  that  it  is 
better  to  cut  timber  on  a  v/ood-lot  as  clean  as  you  :»n,  than  to  cut  in 
every  part  of  the  lot,  and  so  haggle  it  all  over.  There  might  be  some 
advantage  in  taking  out  such  trees  as  had  begun  to  decay,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  liability  to  destroy  the  young  timber;  but  the  loss  of  young  trees 
is  a  greater  evil  than  the  loss  of  a  few  scattering  old  ones.  If  you  cut 
clean  as  you  go,  you  give  the  young  growth  a  chance  to  start  all  together, 
and  it  is  not  overshadowed  by  trees  of  a  larger  growth.  Forest  trees 
make  the  most  rapid  growth  while  they  are  young;  probably  before  they 
are  forty  or  fifty  years  old.  I  have  seen  a  great  number  of  young  groves 
of  forest  trees  of  a  second  growth;  they  would,  in  my  opinion,  at  the  age 
of  forty  years  produce  fifty  cords  of  wood.  A  family  would  consume  of 
fire-wood  about  ten  cords  a  year.  An  acre  of  fifty  cords  would  last  five 
years,  and  eight  acres  would  last  forty  years.  Every  family  should  have 
at  least  eight  acres  of  good  forest  land;  it  should  be  well  fenced  against 
cattle  and  sheep.  Then  begin  on  the  back  end,  and  cut  all  as  you  go. 
Time  your  cutting  so  as  to  get  over  your  lot  in  forty  years.  An  acre  of 
land  will  produce,  if  managed  right,  one  and  a  quarter  cord  of  wood  in 
a  year.  That  sold  at  $3  a  cord  would  yield  but  a  small  profit;  but  there 
is  every  prospect  that  in  time,  timber  of  every  kind  will  sell  dearer  by  far 
than  it  now  does. 

Manures. — For  my  views  in  regord  to  the  best  plan  of  saving  manures, 
see  Patent  Office  Report  for  1860-'5l,  at  page  431. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

GERSHOM  WIBORN. 

To  the  Commissioner  of  Patents. 
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Big  Flat,  N.  Y.,  November  6,  1852. 

Sir:  i  received  an  Agricultural  Circular  from  your  department  a 
few  days  ago.  So  far  as  I  am  able  to  contribute  anything  thatJ  will  be 
useful,  I  will  cheerfully  do  it,  as  I  regard  the  Report  of  the  Commiajsioner 
of  great  importance  to  the  agricultural  community. 

In  the  first  place,  I  cultivate  an  alluvial  soil,  situated  on  river  flats; 
consequently  my  experience  will  be  mostly  confined  to  that. 

I  regard  it  as  of  great  importance  to  the  farmer  to  have  a  rotation  of 
crops  in  a  regular  system.  My  first  crop  after  clover  is  corn.  I  plough 
up  well  and  thoroughly,  with  three  horses,  about  10  inches  deep.  I  then 
plant  my  com  in  hills  about  3  feet  a]:»aft;  use  as  manure  in  the  hill,  plas- 
ter and  ashes  mixed  together,  and  drop  the  com  on  it.  Then,  after  it 
comes  up,  plaster  alone,  once.  Then  cultivate  thoroughly  by  keeping  the 
weeds  down  and  moving  the  ground  often — keeping  it  loose  and  fi"ee  to 
absorb  the  dews,  particularly  when  it  is  dry.  The  yield  is  from  70  to 
75  bushels  to  the  acre;  and  the  price  in  this  market  is  63  cents  per  bushel. 

The  spring  following  I  sow  barley  or  oats  on  the  com  stubble.  By 
proper  cultivation,  without  any  manure,  the  yield  is  40  bushels  of  barley 
ana  60  bushels  of  oats  per  acre.  The  price  in  this  market  for  oats  is  37^ 
cents;  for  barley,  62^  cents;  and  always  ready  sale. 


In  the  fell  1  sow  with  wheat  on  the  stubble;  and  in  the  spnng  follow- 
inff  WW  with  red  clover -the  large  kind  on  the  wheat  ground,  which 
iLsmre  for  one  year-or  two  is  preferable-beforeploughing  ^P^^^}^ 
piireue  the  same  system  as  before  mentioned.    Wheat  is  worth  ^l  per 

Ik^V  mostly  cows  to  eat  my  pasture,  except  what  mv  teams  eat. 
Average  yield  of  butter  per  cow,  during  eight  months  of  the  season,  is 
200  pounds;  price  this  year,  from  20  to  2^  cents  per  pound. 

inCattll^l  keep  none,  as  I  think  they  are  not  profitable  on  lands 
worth  $50  per  acre,  as  long  as  there  is  so  much  cheap  land  near  market 
which  is  worth  just  as  much  to  keep  cattle  on.  .     ,^  j,^ 

Hay  —Timothy  grass  is  the  best  in  this  latitude.  My  experience  do^ 
not  show  that  clover  is  injurious  to  horses;  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  good 
for  pasture,  and,  if  properly  got  and  cured,  also  for  hay. 

Rearing  horses  and  mules  is  uadoubtedly  profitable,  for  it  costs  no  more 
to  rear  a  horse  until  he  is  four  years  ©Id,  than  it  does  a  steer;  and  then 
he  is  worth  four  steers,  on  an  average.  ,    ,    .*  ,\  ^  umIo 

Sheep  are  not  profitable  on  low,  flat  lands;  but  do  better  on  the  hills 

that  surround  them.  .         ,       ,.  n  „j„,v»^ 

Tobacco.— It  is  now  reduced  to  certainty  that  this  crop  is  well  adapted 

to  the  river  flats  in  this  region  ef  country.     Any  information  with  regard 

to  the  culture,  curing,  and  management  of  this  crop,  would  be  thank- 

fiilly  received  by  the  farmers  here.  ,    „  ,  •    .     j        n  u^«» 

Roots,  potatoes,  beets,  carrots,  and  turnips,  of  all  kinds,  do  well  here, 
and  yield  a  good  profit  to  those  who  cultivate  ihem. 

Manvres!-Gnmo  is  not  used  here,  as  other  manures  are  plenty,  and 
cost  less.  Lime  would  be  good  for  the  land  here,  as  well  as  on  all  allu- 
vial  soils,  but  it  costs  too  much  to  use  it  as  a  manure.  Plaster  is  exten- 
sively  used  on  grass  of  all  kinds,  in  particular.     Price  here  at  the  mills, 

i^tT-l-Apples  grow  well  here,  and  are  paying  well  those  who  culti- 
vate them.  1  consider  them  good  food  for  hogs,  if  c<K)ked;  and  would 
here  remark,  that  all  food  for  hogs,  if  cooked,  is  worth  50  per  cent,  more, 
from  the  fact  that  a  hog  does  not  masticate  his  food  very  well;  conse- 
quently, his  digestive  organs  do  not  extract  the  nutriment  from  it;  and 
grain  should  be  ground  lor  all  animals-it  richly  repays  for  the  trouble. 

I  would  here  say,  that  the  system  I  have  pursued  in  regard  to  rotation 
of  crops  has  increased  the  yield  of  my  crops  stfeadily,  from  year  to  year, 
for  the  last  eight  years;  consequently  I  can  speak  with  confidence  of  the 
method.  1  wke  care  of  all  the  manure  that  is  naturally  made  onjhe 
ferm;  but  buy  none  but  plaster  and  ashes.        ,    ,    „,    ,  »    »u-  u 

If  anything  I  have  said  will  be  of  any  use,  1  shall  be  happy  to  think 
I  made  the  effort;  and  if  not,  I  shall  be  satisfied,  hoping  that  others  wil 
be  actuated  by  the  same  spirit,  the  advancement  of  the  greatest  interest 
of  the  American  people — agriculture. 

Yours,  .^spectfuUy,  joHN  HAGGERTY 

To  the  GoMMI88I»NKR  OF  PATENTS. 
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H.   Doc  (Mf. 


H.  IMc.  S$k 
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SooTTSBURo,  Sparta,  LiynrosTON  Co.,  N.  Y., 

November  27  y  1862. 

Sir:  Having  received  your  Circular,  and  feeling  an  interest  in  any- 
thing that  tends  to  enlighten  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  I  proceed  to 
five  vou  what  little  information  my  limited  experience  may  have  pro- 
ucea. 

Wheat. — The  average  product  of  wheat  per  acre  varies  with  'soil 
and  culture,  but  I  think  a  rough  estimate  will  set  the  average  at  firom 
12  to  20  bushels  per  acre.  Time  of  sowing,  firom  first  to  the  last  day  of 
September— about  the  middle.  I  think  the  best  time  of  harvest  from 
the  20ih  of  July  to  the  10th  of  August,  according  to  time  of  sowing  and 
location  of  soil.  No  particular  preparation  of  seed,  more  than  cleaning 
from  foul  stuff;  quantity  per  acre,  from  a  bushel  and  a  peck  to  a  bushel 
and  a  half.  I  prefer  a  bushel  and  a  half  to  the  acre.  Farmers  usually 
plough  twice,  various  depths — fi-om  four  to  eight  inches.  Yield  increa^** 
ing.  Price  has  raiigecl  from  87J  cents  to  one  dollar  per  bushel. 
Sow  clover  and  Timothy  for  meadows — clover  for  pasture;  sow  in  the 
spring. 

Com. — So  little  raised,  and  product  so  uncertain,  that  it  is  difficult 
making  an  estimate.  I  prefer  grinding  corn  for  feeding;  and  for  hogs, 
scalding  the  meal. 

CkUs. — The  yield  varies  from  20  to  60  bushels  per  acre.  Our  best 
wheal  lands  will  not  produce  oats  very  bountifully,  without  being  well 
manured;  our  swampy  grounds,  that  have  been  ditched  and  made 
dry,  bearing  much  the  heaviest  oats,  though  usually  the  grains  are  not 
so  heavy  and  plump  as  on  high  ground.  Sow  firom  two  to  three 
bushels  per  acre. 

Barley  requires  loose,  rich  ground,  and  on  such  usually  pays  well; 
produce,  from  20  to  30  bushels  per  acre;  seed,  from  2  to  3  bushels. 

Rye,  scarcely  any  sown,  ftas,  very  few.  Beans,  as  a  field  crop, 
not  usually  planted.  I  have  planted  in  drills,  the  way  I  prefer.  The 
yield  varies  much  with  ground  and  season;  I  consider  12  or  16  bushels 
the  acre  a  tolerable  yield,  although  more  may  be  grown.  Sowing  in 
drills  requires  from  two  to  four  bushels  per  acre,  according  to  thickness. 

Oxner  and  Grasses. — The  yield  of  hay  varies,  like  everything  else,' 
according  to  soil  and  season,  from  1  to  3  tons  per  acre — average,  about 
14  ton  per  acre.  Plaster  is  used  on  meadows  with  decided  advantage, 
about  one  hundred  pounds  to  the  acre;  clover  and  Timothy,  about 
eight  pounds  clover-seed  to  four  of  Timothy  seed  the  acre.  Hay,  when 
made  in  barn  or  stack,  is  generally  worth  from  $5  to  $10— average, 
about  $7. 

Dairy. — The  average  yield  of  butter  per  cow  depends  much  upon 
breed  and  keep.  I  consider  six  pounds  per  week  for  six  months  a  good 
yield,  although  individual  cows,  with  more  than  common  keep,  do 
much  better.  Butter  has  ranged  from  twelve  and  a  half  to  twenty 
cents  at  our  nearest  markets. 

Neat  Cii//fe.— Young  cattle,  unless  kept  mostly  on  straw,  will  con- 
sume more,  at  a  fair  market  value,  than  they  will  bring  at  three  years 
old;  yet  I  consider  it  better  economy  for  farmers  to  raise  stock  to 
consume  the  produce  of  their  farms,  than  sell  it  off,  even  if  the  stock 
4ioe8  not  net  them  anything.     Average  value  of  three-year  old  steers 


and  hei#rs,  about  $90.    Good  dairy  cows— that  is,  the  average  that 
fimners  keep — sell  for  about  $20  in  spring,  and  $12  to  $16  in  fall. 

Horses. — I  consider  the  growing  of  horses  profitable.  I  think  a  colt 
ean  be  raised,  simply  considering  the  amount  he  will  eat  af^er  weaned 
tib  three  years  old,  for  but  little  more  than  a  steer,  and  will  sell  for  three 
times  as  much. 

Sheep  and  Wool. — 1  consider  wool  growing,  where  a  farmer  is  pre- 
pared for  it,  decidedly  profitable.  Good-sized  Merino  sheep  I  think, 
taking  all  things  into  account,  the  most  profitable.  A  pound  of  good 
Merino  wool  can  be  grown  for  about  the  same  as  our  common  coarse 
wool,  and  is  worth  nearly  twice  as  much  in  market.  Where  a  farmer  is 
prepared  for  raising  sheep,  and  takes  care  of  them,  he  can  raise  ninety 
out  of  every  hundred  lambs  dropped  in  his  flock.  But  understand  me 
when  I  say  prepared ;  I  mean,  he  must  have  plenty  of  c^rass  and  good 
hay,  and  good  sheds,  and  must  keep  up  his  bucks  and  taie  good  care  of 
his  sheep,  and  must  take  care  of  them  himself. 

Hogs.— The  raising  of  hogs,  any  more  than  will  consume  the  wash 
of  the  kitchen  and  coarse  food,  with  a  little  grain  to  finish  off,  is  a  losing 
business  at  the  present  price  of  grain. 

Potatoes. — Insh,  average  yield  about  one  hundred  bushels  to  the 
acre;  but  this  season,  on  good  land,  they  have  doubled  that  amount. 
The  best  kinds  with  me  are  pale  reds — some  call  them  Sardinia  reds. 
Potatoes  have  rotted  so  for  a  few  years  past,  that  few  farmers  planted  more 
than  a  few  in  the  garden,  and  potatoes  sold  last  spring  for  $1  per  bushel 
for  seed.  This  season  they  have  not  rotted,  to  speak  of,  and  sell  for 
about  30  cents. 

fVuit  culture  is  receiving  increased  attention,  both  by  setting  out 
trees  and  grafting  old  ones.  .  I  think  it  may  be  made  a  very  profitable 
crop,  decidedly.  More  worth  of  first-rate  fruit  can  be  grown  on  an  acre 
than  there  can  be  of  any  kind  of  grain.  I  consider  good  apples  worth 
as  much  for  feeding  hogs  or  cattle  as  potatoes;  and  more,  if  tK)th  are  in 
the  raw  state.  (The  value  of  potatoes  is  materially  increased  by  cooking.) 
Northern  Spy,  Swaar,  Roxbury  Russet,  and  Newtown  Pippin,  seem  to  be 
considered  the  best  long-keepers  in  this  section.  It  seems  strange,  when 
we  consider  the  many  ways  that  apples  can  be  used  profitably,  that  form- 
ers do  not  raise  more;  but  apple  trees  require  care  and  attention  to  do 
well,  and  this  a  great  many  do  not  understand.  Many  seem  to  think  they 
require  as  little  care  as  the  trees  in  the  woods;  and  with  such,  apple-trees 
are  not  very  profitable.  The  many  ways  they  contribute  to  the  comforts 
of  ihe  kitchen,  gives  them  a  decided  prominence  in  my  estimation. 

Thus,  sir,  I  have  given  you  a  hasty  sketch  of  my  notions  on  some 
of  your  queries;  of  many  of  them  I  am  wholly  unable  to  say  any- 
thing interesting,  and  therefore  have  omitted  them  altogether.  I  think 
your  inquiries  should  have  extended  to  soil  nearest  market,  railroad,  or 
water  communication,  and  in  this  way  affording  a  history  of  the  country, 
including  pri^e  of  lands,  <fec.  This  would  give  those  wishing  to  change 
k)cation  a  good  chance  for  choosing  a  place  to  suit. 

COLLINS  GARDNER. 

To  the  CoMMissioiTER  OP  Patents. 


i,    ,.- 
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H.  Doc.  W. 


H.  Dew.  65. 
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CUNTONDALE,  UlBTBR  CoUWTT,  N.T., 

December  15, 1852. 

Sm:  A  Circular  from  you  has  been  received,  and  I  proceed  to  reply  as 

follows " 

Wheat.— This  crop  in  the  early  settlement  of  Ulster  county  was  coa- 
•idered  the  safest  and  most  remunerating  of  all  the  grains  theii  raised  oi 
the  newly  cultivated  lands.  But  a  continued  cultivation,  without  any 
rerard  to  rotation,  in  process  of  time  exhausted  some  of  tlie  elements 
nwjessary  to  its  production,  and  introduced  to  us  an  increased  number 
of  insects,  which,  by  nature,  appear  to  acquire  their  hfe  and  growth 
almost  solely  from  the  wheat  plant.  From  these  discoura^ng  causes, 
the  farmers,  after  many  years  of  fruitless  toil,  were  compelled  in  a  great 
measure  to  abandon  the  cultivation  of  this  favorite  grain,  except  in  iso- 
lated  cases,  and  on  highly  fertilized  soil.  The  cultivaUon  of  rye  wai 
substituted,  and  for  many  years  was  considered  the  staple  crop  ot  tnii 

For  the  past  ten  years,  the  cultivation  of  wheat  has  gradually  increased, 
and  at  present,  in  its  turn,  bids  fair  to  supersede  rye.  Now,  the  cause  of 
this  change  may,  to  some  extent,  be  accounted  for  by  a  reproduction  of 
the  elements  necessary  to  its  growth  during  the  Ume  it  was  withheld 
from  occupying  the  soil,  and  also  a  corresponding  decrease  of  insects 
from  a  lack  of  food  to  subsist  on  during  that  period.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
we  farmers  of  Ulf  ter  hail  the  return  of  the  wheat  crop  with  feehngs  of 

gratitude.  ,  .  . 

I  believe  the  average  production  of  wheat  to  the  acre  in  this  county  to  tie 
about  20  bushels,  and  annually  increasing.   In  some  instances  40  busheli 
and  over  have  been  produced  from  the  acre,  but  these  instances  are  rare. 
The  seed  is  generally  sown  without  preparation,  at  the  rate  of  froni  If 
to  24  bushels  to  the   acre,  from  the  1st  to   the  20th  of  September, 
on  fallow  ground,  with  twice  ploughing,  or  immediately  succeeding  * 
crop  of  oats;  in  the  latter  case,  after  manuring.    This  system  of  rota- 
tion in  crops  varies  with  us;  but  most  generally  a  crop  of  grass  is  suc- 
ceeded by  Indian  corn,  followed  the  next  season  by  oats;  the  ground  i« 
then  manured  and  sown  with  wheat  or  rye,  and  seeded  down  with  ^ass. 
The  season  for  harvesting  our  wheat  is  from  the  10th  to  the  20th  of  July. 
Tarious  trials  and  experiments  have  been  resorted  to  in  order  to  remedy 
the  evils  of  the  Hessian  flv,  but  so  far  without  effecting  any  worthy  d 
consideration .    The  manures  chiefly  used  for  fertihzing  our  land  are  barn- 
yard and  stable  manures.     Lime,  plaster,  ashes,  hen  and  hog  manures, 
and  muck,  are  all  applied  to  lands  when  obtainable.     The  subject  d 
renovating  our  soils  after  a  rotation  of  exhausting  crops  is  claiming  the  at- 
tention of  our  farmers  more  than  formerly,  and  manures  and  stimulanti 
are  sought  after  and  applied  to  our  lands  whenever  practicable.     Guano 
is  not  yet  brought  into  general  use  in  this  county,  except  m  gardening 
and  horticultural  operations.    I  applied  Peruvian  guano  to  a  part  of  my 
wheat,  sown  this  fall  as  an  experiment,  at  the  rate  of  260  pounds  to  th« 
acre,  sown  broadcast,  and  immediately  covered;  the  ittcreased  growtfc 
and  vigorous  appearance  of  the  wheat  plant  where  the  guano  has  been 
applied,  over  that  manured  with  other  fertilizers,  augurs  very  fiivorably 
for  the  guano.    Another  year  I  may  be  enabled  to  give  you  the  pM^ 
ticulars  of  the  experiment  in  profit  and  loss.    The  average  price  oC 
wheat  at  our  landings  along  the  Hudsen  river  ie  about  $1  124,  rangmf 


from  $1  to  $1  26,  controlled  by  the  demand  for  wheat-flour  in  New 
York. . 

Cbm. — This  crop  is  extensively  cultivated  in  this  county,  and  is  coa- 
sidered  the  most  remunerating  at  present.  It  seldom  fails  with  us  to  mo- 
duce  a  fair  yield,  except  in  seasons  when  the  larvcB  of  a  beetle  are  prevalent 
in  our  lands.  When  these ^rwA*  prevail  to  a  considerable  extent,  neither 
good  husbandry  nor  high  manuring  can  secure  us  a  crop;  and  perhaps 
no  other  county  has  for  the  past  twenty  years  suffered  more  loss  from 
this  source  than  Ulster.  Tnis  formidable  enemy  to  agriculture  appears 
gradually  to  be  leaving  us,  in  all  probability  to  appear  in  some  other 
^ace,  and  there  to  renew  the  same  destructive  process  practised  on  us. 
In  order  to  give  this  beetle  a  shght  introduction  to  whom  it  may  concern, 
I  will  give  a  brief  description  of  its  general  appearance  and  habits.  The 
bug  or  beetle  is  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  length,  of  a  dark  brown 
color,  and  may  be  seen  in  large  numbers  flying  through  the  air,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  evening,  about  the  last  of  April  or  first  of  May.  Thej 
deposite  their  eggs  generally  in  the  month  of  June,  on  grass  land,  on  soil 
that  is  light  or  loamy.  The  larva  is  hatched  from  the  egg  during  the 
month  of  August,  and  feeds  upon  the  roots  of  vegetables  until  the  ground 
becomes  frozen;  it  then  descends  below  the  frost,  and  there  remains  in  a 
state  of  torpidity  until  the  following  spring.  As  the  frost  leaves  the 
ground  it  ascends  to  the  surface,  (exhibiting  no  increase  of  growth 
during  the  winter,)  and  again  resumes  its  former  mode  of  hving,  care- 
fully secluded  from  the  rays  of  the  sun;  feeding  on  the  roots  of  almost 
all  kinds  of  grasses  and  vegetables.  Its  movements  are  slow  and  sluggish ; 
its  color  nearly  white,  with  the  exception  of  the  head,  which  is  red;  it 
has  six  legs,  three  on  each  side;  it  is  at  this  age  about  one  inch  in  length. 
It  continues  its  destruction  of  all  green  vegetable  matter  with  which  it 
may  come  in  contact,  until  the  ground  becomes  frozen  again.  This  is  its 
most  destructive  season  through  its  progress  of  change.  As  the  ground 
becomes  frozen,  it  ag^in  descends  below  the  frost,  (in  some  instances  six 
feet  below  the  surface,)  as  belore;  remains  torpid  until  the  next  spring, 
when  it  again  appears  at  the  surface,  being  now  about  l\  inch  in  lengtk. 
It  continues  to  feed  as  usual  on  vegetable  substances  until  about  th'e 
middle  of  June,  when  it  ceases  to  feed,  descends  deeper  in  the  earth,  and 
becomes  torpid  until  about  the  middle  of  August,  when  a  complete  change 
occurs.  It  opens  lengthwise  from  the  head,  back  near  one-half  its  length, 
and  forthwith  appears  in  the  chrysalis  state,  in  which  it  remains  nearly 
inactive  until  about  the  last  of  September,  when  it  changes  into  a  per- 
fect state  or  beetle,  and  still  remains  in  a  nearly  torpid  state  until  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  when,  about  the  last  of  April,  it  ascends  to  the  surface 
and  immediately  commences  to  reproduce  its  species. 

It  has  thus  far  baffled  the  ingenuity  of  man  to  prevent  its  ravages. 
Whole  fields  of  Timothy  have,  within  a  few  weeks,  been  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  this  grub;  ana  thousands  of  acres  of  corn  have  been  totally  lost 
in  this  county  by  its  ravages. 

The  white  and  yellow  flint  corn  are  usually  planted  by  us — most  gen- 
erally on  land  that  has  been  lying  under  clover  for  the  two  years  previ- 
COS,  when  manure  is  applied,  and  the  ground  ploughed  early  in  May^ 
generally  about  6  inches  deep,  made  level  with  a  harrow,  and  marked 
out  in  squares  for  planting,  about  3  feet  each  way.  We  plant  usually 
from  the  6th  to  the  26th  of  May,  and  cultivate  with  the  plough,  hoe,  and 
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cultivator:  (some  crops  of  corn  have  been  successfully  produced  by  plant- 
ing in  rows,  but  not  considered  as  safe.)  We  cut  and  shock  aur  com 
from  the  10th  to  the  20th  of  September;  shocks  containing  from  forty  to 
sixty  hills.  It  remains  thus  secured  until  the  middle  of  October,  when 
it  is  gathered  and  housed ;  generally  yielding  from  26  to  60  bushels  of 
corn  to  the  acre,  and  occasionally  from  60  to  100.  This  crop  is  more 
remunerating  than  all  others,  from  the  value  of  the  stalks  as  food  for 

stock. 

I  have  used  guano  as  a  manure  for  some  of  my  com  the  past  season, 
and,  probably  from  my  ignorance  in  applying  it,  received  no  benefit.  1 
applied  about  one  teaspoonful  (as  directed  by  some  of  my  books  on  agri- 
culture) to  each  hill,  and  covered  it  immediately  with  the  soil,  a  gravelly 
loam.  In  a  few  days  my  com  received  a  fine  rain,  and  the  corn  to  which 
the  guano  was  applied  then  appeared  more  vigorous  than  other  parts  of 
the  lot.  The  corn  at  the  time  of  applying  the  guano  was  about  two  feet 
high.  This  rain  was  succeeded  by  a  protracted  drought,  which  con- 
tinued until  the  ears  had  acquired  their  full  size.  At  this  time,  my  corn 
experimented  on  with  guano  (as,  indeed,  all  my  corn  manured  in  the 
hill)  turned  a  pale  color,  lost  its  vigor,  and  filled  out  the  ears  very  indif- 
ferently. I  shall  experiment  further  with  this  fertilizer  next  season.  I 
believe  the  safest  way  of  applying  manure  for  corn,  is  spreading  it  broad- 
cast over  the  land.  The  nature  of  the  corn-plant  is  such  that  it  draws 
the  greatest  amount  of  nourishment  from  the  soil  quite  remote  from  the 
Kill.  In  bestowing  my  attention  to  the  corn-plant,  I  find  the  centre,  or 
tap-root  ceases  to  afibrd  nourishment  to  the  plant  after  six  weeks  old, 
when  the  growth  is  sustained  (as  far  as  vegetable  and  mineral  elements 
are  concerned)  from  roots  extending  far  away  from  the  hill,  and  beyond 
the  possibility  of  assimilating  any  great  amount  of  the  manure  placed  at, 
or  immediately  surrounding,  the  plant.  Hence  the  sudden  transition 
from  a  bounteous  supply  of  nutriment  afforded  by  the  tap-root,  to  a  mea- 
gre supply,  by  the  horizontal  roots  in  the  adjacent  impoverished  soil,  af- 
fects,  materially,  the  vigor  of  the  plant  at  a  time  when  it  requires  the 
greatest  assistance;  and  the  consequence  is,  a  fair  growth  of  stalk  and 
alight  yield  of  corn. 

The  cost  of  producing  com  with  us  varies  according  to  the  value  of 
the  land,  and  its  productiveness  agreeably  with  my  farm  book.  I  find 
my  experience  in  producing  a  crop  of  corn,  averaging  40  bushels  to  the 
acre,  was  about  40  cents  to  the  bushel,  including  interest  on  land,  at 
$50  per  acre.  The  price  of  com,  at  our  nearest  market,  will  average 
about  55  cents  per  bushel. 

In  answer  to  your  query  respecting  the  value  of  manure  made  from 
feeding  10  bushels  of  corn  to  hogs,  as  a  fertilizer  for  a  corn  crop,  I  have 
no  data  on  which  I  can  rely.  I  will,  however,  make  an  estimate  that 
will  very  neariy  approximate  the  tmth.  A  fiill-grown  hog,  enclosed  in 
a  yard,  will  be  about  eighty  days  in  consuming  10  bushels  of  com,  with 
no  other  drink  but  water.  The  whole  area  of  the  yard  should  be  under 
cover,  and  secured  from  draining.  One  load  of  muck  should  be  placed 
in  the  yard  in  such  a  manner  as  to  receive  and  absorb  all  the  droppings, 
liquid  and  solid;  which,  in  ten  days,  should  be  removed  in  a  heap,  under 
cover,  and  a  like  quantity  placed  in  the  yard.  This,  at  the  expiration  of 
the  next  ten  days,  should  also  be  removed  to  the  heap.  This  procew 
continued  until  8  loads  of  muck  (which  will  embrace  the  time  of  feeding) 


shall  have  been  saturated  with  droppings  of  the  hog.  This  compost, 
T»operly  attended  to,  will,  in  a  short  time,  undergo  a  slight  fermentation, 
when  it  should  be  applied  to  the  land  and  immediately  covered.  This 
will  manure  the  one-naif  of  an  acre  sufiiciently  to  produce  10  bushela 
more  corn  than  the  adjoining  half  acre,  not  manured.  I  am  con- 
vinced, from  experience,  that  the  value  of  the  manure  produced  from 
a  hog,  when  properly  cared  for,  will  be  equivalent  to  the  cost  of  the 

food. 

Oats. — This  crop  is  cultivated  quite  extensively  in  this  county,  and 
is  considered  to  be  a  remunerating  one;  in  our  system  of  rotation,  this 
crop  follows  corn.  It  is  generally  sown  as  eariy  in  the  season  as  the 
ground  will  permit,  at  the  rate  of  from  2  to  3  bushels  to  the  acre;  the 
ordinary  yield  about  40  bushels,  although  in  some  instances  from  80  to 
90  have  been  harvested  from  the  acre.  It  is  an  eihausting  crop;  but 
the  early  returns  it  affords  ns  for  our  labor,  and  its  convenience  as  a  food 
for  almost  all  kinds  of  stock,  induce  our  fkrraers  to  produce  it  quite  ex- 
tensively. 

Barley. — Very  little  of  this  grain  is  raised  in  this  county  ;  it  does  not, 
generally,  on  our  soil,  afford  so  profitable  a  return  as  oats;  therefore,  it  i» 
not  cultivated. 

Peas  and  Beans. — These  are  seldom  raised  in  this  county  beyond 
family  consumption.     Peas  are  considered  rather  a  renovating  crop. 

Rye. — This  grain  is  adapted  to  all  our  soils,  and  affords  a  good  return 
for  the  labor  bestowed  in  producing  it.  In  our  rotation  of  crops  it  gen- 
erally follows  oats,  and  is  succeeded  by  seeding  with  grass.  We  sow 
about  1^  bushel  to  the  acre,  and  the  yield  varies  from  12  to  35,  and  in 
some  instances  more;  it  probably  would  average  about  16  bushels.  The 
great  demand  in  the  New  York  maiket  for  rye-straw  the  present  season 
(being  from  J$l  to  $1  12^  per  cwt.,  pressed,)  will  induce  a  greater  area 
of  ground  to  be  sown  with  rye  than  usual.  Rye  is  generally  worth,  in 
our  nearest  markets,  about  62^  cents  per  bushel ;  at  present  it  is  worth 
90  cents.  The  present  high  prices  paid  for  rye  and  straw  will  make  it  a 
more  remunerating  crop  to  the  farmer  than  wheat,  and  consequently 
will  be  more  generally  sown. 

Clover  ajid  Grasses. — The  extraordinary  increased  demand  the  present 
season  for  hay,  will  produce  a  change  in  the  routine  of  farming  in  this 
county.  Our  location  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  and  our  convenient 
access  to  the  city  of  New  York,  will  induce  our  farmers  to  turn  their 
attention  more  to  the  production  of  hay  than  heretofore.  Clover  has 
formerly  been  considered  the  most  valuable  grass  for  seeding,  on  account 
of  the  luxuriance  of  its  growth  and  the  fertilizing  properties  it  contains. 
It  affords  an  excellent  pasture  for  stock,  and  is  a  good  renovater  of  our 
soils.  We  generally  sow  aboul  12  pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre. 
Timothy  has  also  been  considered  by  us  a  valuable  grass,  but  not  so 
good  a  fertilizer  as  clover,  and  has  generally  been  sown  for  its  \^ue  as 
paamre  or  hay.  We  generally  sow  about  4  quarts  of  seed  to  the  acre; 
probably  more  seed  could  be  applied  to  advantage.  It  is  a  question 
worthy  of  some  consideration  by  our  farmers,  whether  the  cultivation  of 
hay  for  market  will  not  ultimately  exhaust  our  soils  without  an  increased 
application  of  manure.  The  best  fertilizers  we  now  apply  to  the  pro- 
duction of  hay  are  decomposed  stable  and  barnyard  manure  and  ashes. 
Gnano  nor  bone-dust  has  not  been  used  for  this  purpose;  and  plaster,  or 
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gypsum,  as  a  stimulus,  is  used  much  less  than  fonneriy.  From  rarioiu 
experiments  with  piaster  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  I  have  been  induced 
to  abandon  its  use.  Either  our  soils  already  contain  a  sufficient  Quan- 
tity, or  some  of  the  elements  formerly  valuable  in  the  soil  have  disap- 
peared.  I  bel'eve  the  cost  of  producing  hay  will  not  vary  mueh  firom 
^6  per  ton. 

iVea/  Cattle. — We  have  bred  in  this  county,  to  some  extent,  several 
varieties  of  cattle.  I  am  more  particularly  familiar  with  the  Durhams, 
Devons,  and  natives,  having  bred  no  others.  I  believe  the  Durhams 
are  most  valuable  for  feeding,  and  will  yield  more  beef  in  propor- 
tion to  the  feed  given  them  than  any  other  variety  that  I  have  fed. 
Good  selections  from  native  stock  are  probably  as  vaduable  for  dairy 
wirposes  as  any  of  the  improved  breeds.  For  working- cattle  I  think  the 
Devons  unsurpassed.  The  usual  price  of  good  dairy  cows  in  the  fall  is 
$25,  and  in  the  spring  about  $36.  The  cost  of  raising  a  heifer  until 
three  years  old  would  be  about  $20,  and  its  worth  in  market  would 
not  much  exceed  that  price.  Steers  are  seldom  raised  in  this  county; 
and  heifers  should  come  in  as  milkers  at  two  years  old  to  pay  their 
raising.  The  high  price  of  veal  in  the  New  York  market,  and  the  value 
of  our  pastures  for  dairy  purposes,  render  the  raising  of  stock  a  losing 
operation. 

Dairy. — Cheese  is  not  made  in  this  county  to  any  extent.  Our  butter 
is  packed  in  tubs  containing  from  12  to  25  pounds,  and  sold  weekly  in 
the  New  York  market.  The  average  price  for  the  present  season  is  about 
22  cents  per  pound;  and  the  sour  milk  is  fed  to  pigs  for  early  market. 
The  average  produce  of  butter  per  cow  is  about  one  hundred  pounds; 
but  if  properly  cared  for,  will  double  that  quantity. 

Hogs. — The  most  approved  breeds  of  hogs  we  have  are  Berkshire  and 
Suffolk,  and  their  crosses — the  former  for  heavy  pork  for  barrelling,  the 
latter  to  be  taken  to  market  at  about  six  months  old.  The  preference  of 
breeds  of  hogs  is  generally  determined  by  the  locality  or  proximity  to 
market.  With  us  along  the  Hudson  river,  who  cannot  compete  with 
the  West  in  producing  heavy  pork,  where  grain  is  cheap,  there  is  a  pref- 
erence for  a  breed  of  hogs  that  mature  young.  Our  cheapest  method  of 
making  pork  is  by  feeding  sour  milk,  apples,  roots,  bran,  &,c.;  pork 
made  by  feeding  grain  is  less  profitable. 

Sheep  and  VfW.— Sheep  were  formerly  bred  in  this  county  quite  ex- 
tensively; but  the  value  of  our  land  for  other  agricultural  purposes  ren- 
dered wool  growing  an  unprofitable  business.  At  present  but  few  sheep 
are  kept  here,  and  those  principally  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  the 
market  with  mutton  and  lambs.  Very  few  but  the  coarser  breeds  are 
now  kept. 

Potatoes. — This  crop  was  formerly  considered  one  of  the  most  profit- 
able produced  on  our  land ;  but  since  the  potato  disease  has  been  preva- 
lent, this  crop  has  materially  decreased,  although  a  greater  area  has 
been  planted  the  present  season  than  for  many  years  purecediag,  and  the 
tubers  are  generally  sound  and  healthy.  Many  varieties  are  raised  by 
ns  without  any  decided  preference.  I  have  cultivated  sweet  potatoei 
successfully  for  several  years,  and  have  not  found  them  inferior  to  those 
raised  at  the  South.  For  these  I  use  ashes  as  a  manure,  placed  ift 
the  hill. 

fyuit  Culture. — The  cultivation  of  fruit  is  receiving  decided  attentioE 


■I  thit  county.  Mneh  labor  and  expense  are  appropriated  in  producing 
the  best  varieties  of  fruits,  grapes,  and  berries.  These  articles  are  now 
InmishiBg  no  inconsiderable  commerce  in  this  county. 

Yours  truly, 

DAVID  L.  BERNARD. 

T©  the  Commissioner  of  Patents. 


Byberrt,  Philadelphia  County, 

January  13,  1863. 

Sir:  Having  received  one  of  your  Circulars,  soliciting  agricultural 
information,  I  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  the  crops  and  manage- 
ment of  fkrm  land  in  this  vicinity. 

The  farms  in  this  section  are  generally  small,  a  majority  containing 
Jess  than  100  acres.  The  land  is  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and 
tells  for  from  $90  to  $130  per  acre.  ^        .  u 

The  rotation  of  crops  which  is  generally  practised  is,  first,  corn;  then 
eats,  wheat,  and  grass,  three  years.  ^       •     .       j 

Oom.—A  Timothy  sod  is  ploughed  in  the  spring,  five  inches  deep, 
lolled  and  harrowed;  the  corn  dropped  about  the  1st  of  May  in  hills 
four  feet  apart  each  way;  four  grains  in  each  hill.  Some  farmers  pre- 
pare a  compost  during  the  winter  and  spring,  of  rich  earth,  manure,  lime, 
and  plaster,  and  place  it  on  the  hill  at  the  time  of  planting.  Others 
spread  the  manure  broadcast  upon  the  surface  during  the  winter.  The 
<wm  is  worked  principally  with  the  cultivator  and  hoe;  three  stalks 
beinc  left  in  each  hill .  Dun  ng  the  latter  part  of  September  the  corn  is  cut 
MP  a?  the  roots,  and  placed  in  shocks  of  thirty- six  hills,  where  it  remains 
about  one  month,  when  it  is  husked  and  cribbed,  and  the  fodder  ued 
mp  in  bundles  and  stacked  near  the  cattle  yards,  to  be  fed  during  the 
winter.  The  stalks  from  an  acre  of  corn,  if  properiy  cured,  are  equal 
in  value  to  one  toti  of  hay.  The  gourd-seed  variety  is  generally  planted, 
and  the  average  product  is  about  60  bushels  per  acre;  worth,  this  season, 

(6  cests  per  bushel.  .  .  n 

Oats  are  sown  after  corn,  as  soon  m  the  spnng  as  the  weather  wUl 
permit,  three  bushels  of  seed  per  acre;  and  yielding  an  average  crop  of 
60  bushels  per  acre.  Occasionally  much  larger  crops  are  raised.  lh« 
price  at  present  in  Philadelphia  market  is  45  cents  per  bushel.  Some 
formers  sow  clover  among  oats,  and  put  it  down  with  wheat  the  follow- 
ing season— others  plough  the  oats  smbble  ;  cart  on  the  manure; 
plough  second  time;  roll,  harrow,  and  sow  two  bushels  of  seed  peracre. 
In  latter  years  guano  has  been  used  to  considerable  extent.  About  400 
pounds  are  generally  sown  broadcast,  and  ploughed  in  with  the  wheat; 
this  quantity  is  considered  equal  in  value  to  fifteen  loads  of  bam- yard 

manure.  •    ,       i  u    i     .^ 

The  Meditenanean  wheat  is  universally  sown,  as  it  has  been  the  least 
affected  by  the  weevil,  and  yields,  upon  good  ground,  from  20  to  26 
bushels  per  acre.  It  is  worth,  at  present,  $1  16  per  bushel.  Clover 
and  Timothy  seed  are  both  sown  with  wheat. 

The  quantity  of  hay  raised  is  from  one  to  two  and  a  half  tons  per 
acre.    The  clover  is  generally  fed  to  stock,  and  the  Timothy  hauled  to 
Philadelphia,  where  it  is,  at  present,  worth  $23  per  ton. 
The  dairy  business  is  not  very  extensively  carried  on,  thoigh  most 
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fiurmen  make  some  butter  to  sell.  A  good  cow  will  prodace  900  ponndv 
of  butter  yearly,  worth  25  cents  per  pound.  It  is  generally  solawh^ 
fresh,  in  lumps  of  one  pound  each.  The  usual  price  of  a  good  dairy 
cow,  three  years  old,  is  $30. 

Very  few  sheep  are  kept  for  their  wool.  The  Southdowns  are  con- 
sidered the  most  valuable.  There  are  but  few  flocks  of  this  kind  in  the 
county.  A  considerable  number  of  common  sheep  are  purchased  from 
droves,  and  fattened  during  the  fall  and  winter. 

Hogs. — The  best  breeds  are  the  Berkshire  and  Chester  County. 
They  are  not  much  raised  for  market;  but  are  usually  kept  to  consume 
the  olfal  about  the  farm.  They  usually  weigh  at  one  year  old,  if  well 
fottened,  300  pounds.  Pork  is  at  present  worth  $8  25  per  hundred 
pounds. 

The  cultivation  of  root  crops  appears  to  be  increasing.  The  rutabaga 
or  Swedish  turnip  is  the  most  valuable  for  feeding  stock,  and,  with 
proper  cultivation,  from  600  to  800  bushels  may  be  grown  upon  an  acre. 
Flat  turnips  are  frequently  grown  amongst  corn,  producing  from  200  to 
400  bushels  per  acre.  Beets,  carrots,  and  parsnips  are  sometimes  grown 
as  field  crops. 

Potatoes  are  not  very  extensively  cultivated.  The  early  planted  ap- 
pear perfectly  sound,  while  those  that  were  planted  late  are  more  or 
less  afiected  with  the  rot.  The  most  esteemed  variety  is  the  Mercer, 
which  finds  the  most  ready  sale  in  the  market;  producing,  in  a  favorable 
season,  200  bushels  per  acre.  The  average  price  the  present  season  has 
been  65  cents  per  bushel. 

Manure. — As  I  have  mentioned  in  a  former  communication,  the  main 
source  of  manure  is  the  barn-yard,  where  the  straw,  corn-stalks,  and 
refuse  of  all  kinds,  are  collected.  Some  farmers  feed  cattle  during  the 
winter,  which  helps  increase  their  stock  of  manure.  Compost  is  often 
made  of  swamp-muck,  loam,  &.C.,  mixed  with  lime,  plaster,  and  salt. 
Lime  is  used  in  considerable  quantities,  and  is  generally  applied  on 
wheat  smbble,  at  the  rate  of  40  bushels  per  acre.  Plaster,  or  gypsum, 
is  universally  sown  on  clover  fields,  when  the  grass  is  four  inches  in 
height,  with  astonishing  effects.  It  is  a  valuable  agent  in  absorbing 
manures  in  the  form  of  gases,  and  is  used  very  profusely  about  maimre 
heaps,  cattle-yards,  and  stables.  Guano  is  coming  into  use  generally, 
and  is  used  principally  for  wheat  and  turnips,  and,  even  at  present 
prices,  is  considered  by  many  farmers  the  cheapest  manure  they  caa 
apply. 

Respectfully, 

JAMES  THORNTON,  Jr. 

To  the  Commissioner  of  Patents. 
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Lower  Heidelberg,  Berks  Co.,  Penn., 

December  20,  1852. 

Sir:  In  responding  to  the  interrogatories  of  your  Agricultural  Circular, 
handed  to  me  by  David  L.  Wenrich,  esq.,  I  submit  the  following  sug- 
gestions: 

The  land  of  Berks  county  is  generally  of  a  good  quality,  the  greater 
part  being  limestone  clay,  interspersed  with  tracts  of  a  rich  sandy  soil; 


the  nortfiwestem  part,  however,  consists  chiefly  of*  undulating  ridges  of 
gravel.  I  might  say,  with  propriety,  that  it  is  nearly  all  susceptible  of 
the  highest  state  of  cultivation. 

Wheat  and  com  are  the  staple  products  of  this  section,  and  are  the 
principal  rewards  for  our  labors;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  more 
elaborate  efl'orts  are  made  in  contributing  to  the  culture  of  these  two  pro- 
ducts than  any  of  the  minor  branches  of  husbandry.  With  these  pre- 
liminaries, I  will  endeavor  to  give  you  a  descriptive  account  of  our 
present  mode  of  culture,  leaving  to  others  better  informed  in  agricultural 
matters  a  full  discussion  of  the  important  inquiries  you  make. 

W/teat. — There  are  many  varieties  of  wheat  grown  in  this  section, 
some  of  which  are  designated  by  local  names ;  but  those  most  j?enerally 
used  are  characterized  as  White-Blue  stem,  Red-chalT,  Mediterranean,  and 
Blue-stem.  The  White-Blue-stem  is  an  esteemed  variety;  it  is  a  white 
wheat,  with  a  round  and  plump  grain,  weighing  from  62  to  66  pounds 
per  bushel;  it  is  rich  in  farinaceous  qualities,  yielding  from  4  to  6  pounds 
of  flour  more  per  60  pounds  than  the  other  varieties.  The  Red-chafl"  is  a 
beardless  wheat,  with  a  white  grain,  and  is  much  cultivated;  though  it 
is  subject  to  early  Wight  or  mildew.  The  Mediterranean  is  generally 
preferred  when  it  is  desired  to  raise  a  second  crop  of  wheat  from  the  same 
land,  as  it  requires  but  a  moderately  rich  soil,  and  is  not  subject  to  the 
depredations  committed  by  the  fly. 

Our  general  system  of  rotation  is — first,  corn,  upon  Timothy  or  clover 
sward,  well  turned,  from  6  to  10  inches  deep;  second,  oats,  upon  com 
ground;  third,  wheat,  upon  oat  stubble,  well  manured,  the  oats  being 
very  exhausting;  fourth,  either  wheat  or  rye,  with  Timothy  and  clover. 
The  land  is  prepared  for  wheat  by  two  plough  in  gs;  the  first  we  perform 
immediately  after  the  oats  have  been  removed,  and  the  land  well 
manured  with  common  stable-manure.  Guano  has  not  been  used  in 
this  county  to  my  knowledge.  The  second  ploughing  is  performed  about 
the  beginning  of  September,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  present  a  grooved 
or  serrated  appearance;  the  wheat  is  then  sown  broadcast,  and  the  land 
harrowed,  covering  the  seed  from  2  to  3  inches.  The  patent  drill,  how- 
ever, has  been  used  extensively  of  late.  Our  average  yield  is  about  18 
bushels  per  acre;  this  is  not  exaggerated ,  as  average  yields  generally  are. 
The  quantity  of  seed  used  per  acre  is  from  1^  to  2  bushels,  nicely 
cleaned,  without  any  other  preparation.  The  time  of  harvesting  this 
crop  varies  from  the  4th  to  the  12th  of  July,  as  the  season  proves  favorable 
to  Its  growth.  The  average  price  at  Reading,  for  1852,  is  $1.  The 
yield  per  acre  is  increasing. 

Corn. — The  yellow  varieties  are  most  generally  cultivated,  and  are 
better  adapted  to  the  wants  of  our  market  than  the  red  or  purple  varieties. 
The  average  yield  is  about  54  bushels  per  acre;  though  not  unfirequently 
80  to  100  bushels  have  been  harvested  by  our  best  farmera.  Experience 
shows  that  the  land  most  prolific  of  the  com  crop  is  a  clover  or  Timothy 
sward  that  has  been  in  grass  for  two  or  three  successive  years,  having 
produced  annuaUy  fi-om  1^  to  3  tons  of  hay  per  acre.  This  we  plough, 
in  the  fall,  to  the  depth  of  eight  or  ten  inches;  the  latter  requires  the 
combined  force  of  four  strong  horses  in  stiff"  clay.  Fail  ploughing  if 
preferred,  as  the  soil  becomes  more  compact  and  susceptible  of  retaining 
A  proper  degree  of  moisture,  and  thus  protects  the  com  from  the 
15 
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scorching  sun  of  July  And  Augurt.  By  fall  ploughing,  also,  ample  tiBHi 
is  secured  for  the  decomposition  of  all  vegetable  matter  ploughed  under 
and  contained  in  the  soil,  which  furnishes  indispnsable  nourishment  to 
the  healthy  growth  of  young  com.  We  generally  lime  the  corn  ground 
at  thf;  rate  of  100  bushels  to  the  acre  on  limestone  land,  and  about  60  on 
gravel,  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil.  In  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the 
gronnd  is  sufficiently  dry,  we  give  it  a  good  dressing  with  the  harrow 
and  cultivator.  About  the  10th  of  May,  (the  usual  time  of  planting,)  the 
land  is  set  off  in  furrows,  leaving  about  16  square  feet  to  the  hill;  we 
then  plant  from  3  to  4  grains  in  each,  and  work  with  hoes  and  the  cul- 
tivator  till  it  has  attained  the  height  of  10  or  14  inches.  It  is  then 
ploughed  and  dressed  with  hoes;  after  which  the  work  is  considered 
complete,  notwithstanding  the  pulling  off  of  suckers,  if  any  should 
appear.  Some  work  the  crop  during  its  growth  only  with  hoes  and  the 
cultivator.  Our  method  of  feeding  com  to  fatting  stock  is,  to  have  it 
ground ;  average  price  65  cents. 

Rye  is  principally  sown  for  the  utility  of  the  straw,  and  is  not  so 
generally  grown  as  it  was  some  years  past.  Ordinary  yield,  25  bushels; 
quantity  sown,  1^  bushel  per  acre;  price  75  cents. 

Oats  are  grown  extensively,  and  occupy  a  permanent  place  in  our 
rotation  of  crops.  This  crop  was  unusually  good  this  year,  and  the 
yield  is  above  an  average. 

Among  the  varieties  used  is  the  Berks  county  oats,  (so  called  from 
the  circumstance  that  it  was  raised  from  a  few  grains,  by  one  of  our 
farmers,)  which  promises  to  displace  most  other  varieties  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years;  it  comes  to  maturity  one  week  earlier  than  the  other 
kinds,  and  weighs  from  forty-four  to  forty-six  pounds  per  bushel.  A 
fiirmer  in  this  vicinity  sowed  three  bushels  of  this  grain  last  spring,  and 
obtained  sixty  bushels  of  cleaned  oats;  others  have  been  equally  suc- 
cessful. Ordinary  yield  of  different  varieties,  forty  bushels  per  acre; 
price  thirty- five  cents. 

Peas  and  beans  are  not  cultivated  as  a  field-crop. 

Clover  and  Grasses.— The  quantity  of  hay  cut  per  acre  varies  from 
one  and  a  half  to  three  tons,  and  a  mixture  of  Timothy  and  clover  is 
preferred.  In  laying  down  meadows,  Timothy  is  commonly  selected  as 
the  most  efficient  seed,  and  the  quantity  used  from  six  to  eight  quarts  to 
the  acre.  The  best  fertilizer  is  fine  stable- manure,  spread  over  the 
meadows  in  the  fall. 

Dairy  Husbandry. — There  is  considerable  attention  paid  to  this  branch 
of  industry,  though  I  cannot  give  any  particulars  in  regard  to  it.  Ths 
price  of  butter  is  from  12  to  20  cents. 

S/ieep  and  Wool.— Wool-growing  was  formeriy  a  very  lucrative  busi- 
ness, but  it  has  been  nearly  abandoned. 

Potaioes.— The  Irish  only  cultivated,  as  a  field-crop.  The  varieties 
most  profitable  are  the  Mercer  and  Pink-eyed.  Average  yield  about 
two  hundred  bushels,  on  a  productive  soil.  This  crop  has  been  very 
fall  this  year,  and  will  amply  compensate  the  husbandman  for  his  labors. 
The  rot,  so  destructive  to  this  valuable  artic  e  in  our  household  econ- 
omy, has  not  excited  much  attention  this  season,  though  it  has  made  its 
appearance  in  a  few  localiiies.     We  know  no  remedy  for  this  great  evil. 

Meteorology.— Om  thennometrical  registers  present  no  interesting 


plMDomena  for  the  last  season ;  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  wat 
iMigiog  about  the  degrees  common  to  localities  in  40°  30^  north  latitude. 
Very  truly,  your  obedient  servant, 

BENJAMIN  SAYLOR. 
To  the  CoMMissio.TEH  OP  Patents. 


Columbia  County,  Pennsylvania, 

December  18,  1852. 

Sir:  I  received  one  of  your  Circulars,  (agricultural.)  I  do  a  little  at 
fuming  and  feeding  cattle.  More  pleasant  food  for  the  mind  (setting 
apart  that  of  the  body)  is  produced  by  agriculture  than  by  any  other  pur- 
suit allotted  to  man.  I  could  almost  grow  frit,  dwelling  on  the  bountifril 
productions  of  nature,  directed  by  the  art  of  man.  I  will  pass  over  all 
your  queries,  believing  that  abler  pens  than  mine  will  give  you  all  the 
information  that  you  desire,  except  as  to  turnips.  1  have  raised  firom 
400  to  600  bushels  of  fine  turnips  to  the  acre,  for  many  years ;  I  have 
sold  as  high  as  $100  worth  from  an  acre,  and  had  turnips  left.  If  there 
is  not  ready  sale,  I  feed  them  in  winter  with  a  little  corn  meal;  the  effect 
1  am  pleased  with.  The  turnip  crop  is  almost  clear  gain.  I  take  a  sod 
that  I  intend  for  com  next  year:  after  I  have  taken  off  my  crop  of  hay, 
I  turn  the  sod  over  as  smooth  as  I  can,  then  put  a  light  coat  of  manure 
on  the  ploughed  ground;  after  which,  I  give  it  a  harrowing  two  or  three 
times  over,  then  let  it  rest  a  week  or  two,  then  cultivate  it  with  a  stout 
cul^vator,  and  as  often  as  the  grass  appears.  1  give  it  a  harrowing  about 
the  10th  or  12th  of  August;  by  this  time  the  manure  will  be  well  mixed 
with  the  surface,  and  every  sign  of  vegetation  will  be  destroyed.  I  sow 
a  httle  over  a  pint  of  seed  to  the  acre,  mixing  three  times  the  quantity  of 
sand  with  the  seed,  ss  I  can  sow  the  seed  more  evenly  on  the  ground  in 
this  way;  I  then  begin  to  harrow  for  the  last  time,  and  follow  the  hoT' 
row,  sowing  the  seed.  In  this  way,  about  half  the  seed  sown  fidls  on 
the  harrowed  ground,  and  the  other  half  is  passed  over  by  the  harrow 
next  round.  In  this  way  about  one-half  of  the  seed  is  harrowed  under, 
and  half  remains  on  the  surface.  If  the  weather  prove  very  dry,  a  por- 
tion of  the  surface-seed  perishes;  but  by  sowing  in  this  manner,  with  the 
ground  prepared  as  above  described,  1  have  never  failed  having  a  large 
crop  of  turnips.  I  do  nothing  to  thein  until  pulling  time.  Four  or  five 
acres  prepared  in  this  way  will  bring  from  1,500  to  2,000  bushels  of 
fine  turnips,  which  is  nearly  clear  gain^  as  it  leaves  the  ground  in  nice 
condition  for  com  in  the  spring. 

Yours,  respectfully,  J.  P. 


Hemphill,  Westmoreland  Co.,  Pa., 

November  8,  1852. 

Sir:  No  work,  in  my  humble  opinion,  which  issues  from  the  prolific 

press  of  the  country,  is  so  admirably  adapted  *to  the  wants  of  that  claet 

of  people  for  whom  it  is  mainly  intended,  as  the  agricultural  part  of  the 

Patent  Office  Report.    Contaming,  as  it  does,  the  opinions  and  ex- 
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•erience  of  practical  men  in  every  section  of  the  Union,  it  conveys  in- 
formation upon  many  topics  which  are  overlooked  by  others,  and  which 
commend  themselves  to  the  attention  of  the  American  farmer,  tecanse 
they  are  the  results  of  patient  toil  endured  by  his  fellows,  and  cheerftilly 
endured  for  the  benefit  of  all.  They  must  eventually  produce  the  nwst 
beneficial  results,  wherever  they  are  read  and  properly  understood  and 
appreciated.  I  have  for  several  years  been  much  instructed  by  a  careful 
perusal  of  them ;  and  it  aifords  me  much  pleasure  to  respond  to  the  call 
you  make  upon  me  for  my  mite  toward  the  common  fund.  • 

Wheat. — duano  is  not  used  here  in  the  cultivation  of  this  crop. 

The  soil  of  our  immediate  vicinity  is  rich,  and  the  great  abundance  of 
limestone  and  bituminous  coal  affords  great  facilities  lor  keeping  up  and 
improving  the  fertility  of  our  farming  lands.  The  average  product  per 
acre  may  be  set  ^down  at  25  bushels,  though  we  sometimes  obtain  40. 
Seeding,  from  about  the  10th  of  September  till  the  middle  of  October; 
seed  thoroughly  cleansed,  without  any  other  preparation.  Harvest,  early 
in  July.  We  sow  IJ  to  2  bushels  to  the  acre.  Plough  generally  but 
once,  from  6  to  10  mches  deep.  The  yield  per  acre  is  steadily  in- 
creasing. 

Rotation. — Clover  or  other  sward,  turned  down  in  winter  or  early  in 
spring,  for  corn.  Lime  broadcast  or  upon  the  hill.  Oats  next  spring. 
All  the  manure  and  composts  upon  the  oat  stubbles.  Plough  but  once, 
if  little  oats  spring  up  before  seeding  for  wheat. 

Timothy  is  sometimes  sown  on  the  wheat  in  the  fall,  but  succeeds 
best  with  us  in  the  spring,  mixed  with  clover. 

The  latter  grass  most  frequently  sown  alone.  Sometimes  the  wheat 
crop  is  followed  with  rye,  and  occasionally  a  second  crop  of  wheat  is 
taken  off  before  putting  down  to  grass. 

The  fields  intended  for  mowing  are  rolled  immediately  after  the  harrow. 
Mow  one  or  two  seasons,  and  pasture  one  or  two  more. 

The  Hessian  fly  is  troublesome  occasionally  in  early-sown  wheat;  my 
practice  is  to  pasture  down  (if  the  crop  is  too  rank  in  the  fall)  with  young 
cattle  and  sheep,  but  only  when  the  ground  is  dry. 

The  wheat  crop  of  this  secdon  was  materially  injured  the  past  season, 
by  an  insect  not  inaptly  called  the  "  milk  weevil,"  from  the  feet  that  its 
depredations  are  committed  upon  the  growing  crop  while  the  grain  is  in 
the  milky  state.  The  injury  has  been  almost  entirely  confined  to  the 
**  white"  varieties,  the  Mediterranean  escaping  altogether.  The  grub 
(frequently  four  and  five  to  each  grain)  is  of  an  orange  color,  about  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  long.  My  entire  crop  was  destroyed  by  it,  having  sown 
none  of  the  Mediterranean  last  fadl.  There  seems  to  be  no  remedy  for 
it;  and  we  must  avoid  risks  by  abandoning,  at  least  for  awhile,  those 
kinds  which  seem  to  be  its  special  favorites.  Wheat  is  now  worth  70 
cents  per  bushel.  We  sell  our  surplus  wheat  to  the  millers  in  the  vicini- 
ty; and  the  flour  manufactured  from  it  is  taken  to  the  Philadel- 
phia market  on  the  Central  railroad,  which  passes  through  the  centre  of 
our  county. 

Mediterranean  Wheat. — Much  prejudice  appears  to  exist  in  some  sec- 
tions of  the  country  agaii^t  this  variety  of  our  great  staple;  indeed,  some 
fermers  have  condemned  it  in  toto.  The  seed  obtained  by  me  several 
▼ears  ago  was  apparently  very  little  better  than  rye.  But  a  great  change 
has  come  over  it;  attributable,  no  doubt,  to  change  of  climate  and  im- 
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proFod  culture.  It  is  now  much  fairer,  more  plump,  and  thinner , 
than  it  was  when  I  made  my  first  adventure  with  it.  The  flour  obr 
tained  from  it  now  is  much  whiter,  and  the  bread  it  makes  is  of  the  best 
quality.  Is  it  not  fair  to  infer  that  the  grain  may  be  still  further  im- 
proved? Latterly  I  have  had  it  to  weigh  68i  pounds  to  tlie  bushel. 
What  better  favored  varieties  will  beat  that?  Do  not  the  croakers  who 
are  too  apt  to  jump  at  conclusions,  know  that  science  and  skill,  aided 
by  the  genial  influences  of  sunshine  and  temperature,  effect  great  changes 
in  the  vegetable  as  well  as  in  the  animal  economy  ?  Davy  and  Liebig, 
Cuvier  and  Reaumer,  St.  Clair  and  Johnston,  and  a  host  of  other  dis- 
tinguished writers,  may  be  considered  "fools  for  their  pains,"  if  we  do 
not  profit  by  the  wisdom  which  their  researches  teach  us. 

Com. — The  average  product  is  about  .W  bushels  to  the  acre.  The 
furrows  are  drawn  at  right-angles  with  a  small  plough,  three  to  four  feet 
apart.  Plant,  during  the  first  week  in  May,  four  or  five  grains  to  the  hill, 
thinned  out  to  three.  When  up,  pumpkins  are  planted  in  alternate  hills 
and  rows,  then  harrowed  and  frequently  ploughed  to  keep  the  ground 
perfectly  clean  and  mellow.  Cultivator  used  occasionally  also.  It  is 
fed,  generally  on  ^the  cob,  to  our  horses  and  hogs,  and  worth  40  cents 
per  bushel. 

Oats. — Average  yield  is  from  40  to  60  bushels  to  the  acre;  con- 
sidered an  exhausting  crop.  Sow  about  3  busheis  to  the  acre.  Worth 
30  cents  per  bushel. 

Barley  is  not  cultivated  to  any  extent;  it  yields  well,  but  the  market 
is  very  uncertain. 

'    Rye^  since  the  temperance  reformation,  is  very  little  attended  to. 
Does  not  do  so  well  as  formerly.     Worth  50  cents  per  bushel. 

Gover  and  Other  Grasses. — We  cut  1  ^  to  2  tons  to  the  acre.  Cure  the 
former  in  the  cock,  and  find  it  the  very  best  hay  for  our  stock.  If  pro- 
perly managed,  I  consider  it  superior  fodder  for  horses.  The  prejudice 
against  its  use  for  these  animals  arises  entirely,  I  am. persuaded,  from 
improper  treatment  in  the  process  of  curing.  If  suffered  to  parch  in  the 
sun,  as  is  the  common  practice,  the  leaves  crumble  into  ]X)wder;  this 
the  beast  inhales,  which  produces  a  cough,  and  ultimately  the  heaves. 
My  horses,  eleven  in  number,  are  fed  exclusively  upon  it,  with  a  small 
allowance  of  corn  or  oats  when  at  work.  They  are  always  in  good 
condition,  and  are  able  to  draw  heavy  logs  to  the  saw-mill,  at  which  they 
are  generally  employed  in  the  fall  and  through  the  winter.  UjX)n  every 
ton  of  hay,  as  ii  is  housed,  I  scatter  a  peck  of  salt. 

Dairy  Husbajidry. — We  make  only  a  few  cheese  occasionally  for  family 
use,  and  have  made  no  accurate  estimate  of  the  yearly  produce  per  cow, 
either  of  that  or  of  butter;  our  cows  being  generally  kept  as  breeders,  and 
the  calves  allowed  a  firee  run  ai  the  udder.  I  was  the  first  to  introduce 
the  improved  Durham  Shorthorns  into  this  county,  and  keep  no  other 
breed  now.  After  various  experiments  with  the  best  native  stock,  and 
a  few  individuals  of  Devon,  Hereford,  and  Alderney  blood,  I  am  satis- 
fied that  for  all  purposes,  and  under  most  circumstances,  the  improved 
Shorthorns  are  the  best.  With  proper  carfe  and  good  keeping,  (which  all 
animals  ought  to  receive,)  they  make  a  larger  return  for  the  food  con- 
sumed than  any  other.  We  have  had  no  difficulty  in  making  our  half- 
bloods,  at  four  years  old,  (reared  upon  grass  and  hay  alone,  and  fed  for  a 
few  weeks  before  slaughtering  upon  a  full  allowance  of  meal,)  weigh 
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fiwn  800  to  1,000  pounds  net.    Those  of  purer  blood  are  not  altered, 
but  are  sold  for  breeders. 

Our  butter  is  sought  after,  and  brings  always  a  little  more  than  the 
common  market  price  in  Greensburg.  When  below  a  fair  remunerating 
figure,  each  roll  is  enveloped  in  a  cloth  and  tl.rown  into  a  barrel  of  strong 
brine:  there  it  keeps  perfectly  sweet,  and  is  suffered  to  remain  until  the 
price  is  up.  Onr  process  for  its  manufacture  does  not  differ  materially 
fiom  that  observed  in  all  well-regulated  dairies.  Everything  about  it 
must  be  kept  clean  and  sweet. 

Horses  are  profitable  when  the  requisite  facilities  for  their  rearing  and 
management  exist  upon  a  farm.  To  begin  right,  the  best  brood-mares 
must  be  obtained;  large,  well  formed,  sound,  of  good  disposition,  yet 
spirited.  Great  care  must  also  be  observed  in  the  selection  of  a  stallion: 
aoove  all  things  let  him,  too,  be  of  gentle  temper,  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
no  slouch.  The  mare  will  be  all  the  better  and  foal  all  the  easier  if  she 
be  worked  gently  all  the  time,  except  a  run  in  the  paslure  for  a  week  or  ten 
days  after  loalin'g.  The  colt  should  be  haltered  whe.j  three  or  four  weeks 
old,  and  kept  in  the  stable  while  the  mare  is  at  work  in  the  fields;  she 
must  b«  taken  at  intervals  to  the  colt  to  suckle.  At  six  months  the  colt 
should  be  weaned,  being  previously  supplied  with  a  small  allowance  of 
clean  oats,  twice  a  day,  as  soon  as  it  shows  a  disposition  to  eat.  After 
that,  we  give  a  couple  of  quarts  of  buttermilk,  or  thick  milk,  with  a 
handful  of  bran,  or  shorts,  thrown  in  to  form  a  kind  of  "  slop,"  three  times 
a  day,  and  a  pint  of  oats  with  a  wisp  of  good  hay.  Upon  this  treatment 
it  thrives  astonishingly,  and  requires  nothing  else  till  spring.  If  milk 
be  scarce  in  the  winter,  we  give  gruel  instead;  in  the  spring  it  is  turned 
out  to  graze  with  the  other  stock,  and  suffered  to  nm  until  fall.  The 
second  winter  feed  it  in  an  open  shed  upon  well -cured  hay,  (clover  if  you 
have  it  to  spare,)  and  the  following  summer  put  the  harness  upon  it  and 
use  it  gently  at  light  work,  but  do  not  mount  it.  Be  careful  that  the  har- 
ness fit,  and  do  not  pinch  it.  Feed  now  with  the^work-horses.  If  it 
should  be  restive,  plunge,  kick,  or  rear,  do  not  whip  it — let  it  alone.  If 
hitched  at  the  off- wheel  of  a  four-horse  farm  wagon,  it  must  go  along 
with  the  team;  providtd  the  leader  and  saddle-horse  are  steady.  In  a 
day  or  two  iis  shoulders  may  get  a  little  galled;  bathe  them  with  cold 
spring  water.  Let  it  re.-t  a  couple  of  days,  and  then  hitch  it  again.  It 
sometimes  requires  a  week  or  two  before  it  will  begin  to  pull;  but  it  will 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  if  you  do  not  try  to  make  it  before  by  applying 
the  lash.  The  spiing  that  it  is  three  years  eld  it  may  be  broken  to  the 
saddle  without  any  trouble.  A  colt  treated  in  this  way  will  never  prove 
balky,  never  hurt  itself,  and  may  always  be  depended  upon  ou  a  pinch. 

Mules  and  oxen  are  not  used  on  our  farms. 

Sheep.— Qommon  stock  does  not  pay  very  well  here;  my  present 
flock  is  a  mixture  of  Dishley  or  Leicester,  Southdown,  and  Cotswold. 
The  Dishley  has  fine  points,  is  thrifty,  but  coarse- woolled.  The  South- 
downs  were  introduced  to  correct  this  fault.  There  being  some  danger 
of  the  other  extreme,  at  the  expense  of  the  carcass  too,  a  fine  Cotswold 
buck  was  procured  two  years  ago.  The  young  part  of  the  flock  is  now 
equal  to  any  I  have  ever  seen.  Last  year  the  clip  averaged  six  and  a 
half  pounds  U»  the  fleoce.  Next  year  it  will,  1  think,  do  a  good  deal 
better.  In  the  winter  we  feed  in  an  open  shed,  upon  clover  hay  alone) 
in  summer,  pasture  and  salt. 


Last  year  all  the  ewes  had  twin  lambs,  of  which  we  lost  but  cm. 
The  cost  of  keeping  the  flock  over  winter  was  a  mere  tnfle,  as  they  had 
access  to  a  piece  of  meadow  ground  where  they  got  at  the  grass,  except 
for  a  short  time  when  the  sncw  was  too  deep.  These  sheep  are 
profitable  every  way.    This  year's  clip  brought  37i  cents  per  pound  at 

^^oes  —The  English  graziers  are  the  kind  we  prefer.  The  Berkshires 
«re  alood  breed,  but  the  color  is  objectionable.  We  do  not  make  pork 
for  sale,  except  to  a  very  limited  extent,  and  keep  no  account  ot  the  cost 
of  rearing  or  fattening.  ,   ,         ,. 

Bacon  and  Hams. —The  philosophical  apparatus  and  the  tedious  ma- 
nipulations recommended  by  some  purely  theoretical  writers  for  sugar. 
curing  hams,  are  their  humbug.  There  is  no  more  necessity  for  sugar^ 
««^aham,than  there  is  for  sugaring  the  words  to  tell  the  '' modus 
operandi:'  to  adapt  either  to  the  taste  of  a  man  of  sense.  It  it  must  De 
sweetened  to  adapt  it  to  an  over-fastidious  palate,  why  not  sugar  it  in 

the  process  of  cooking  ?  ,         ,     ,  -rc-u      »i,* 

Our  process  is  simple,  cheap,  and  as  good  as  the  best.  When  the 
meat  is  cooled  we  pack  it  into  open  hogsheads,  covering  each  layer  with 
Conemaugh  salt,  placing  the  hams  always  in  the  bottom  of  each  cjisk, 
then  the  shoulders,  and  lastly  the  sides.  In  about  a  week  or  ten  days 
draw  off  the  pickle,  which  the  salt  has  now  formed,  boil  it  to  render  it 
pure  again  and  free  from  blood;  skim  it  carefully,  and  add  to  it  as  much 
more  strong  brine  or  pickle  as  is  necessary  to  cover  the  whole  A  itUe 
saltpetre  is  sometimes  added.  If  the  hogs  weigh  200  pounds  or  less, 
let  it  stay  four  or  five  weeks,  and  no  longer;  then  hang  it  up  to  dry,  and 
smoke  in  a  house  in  which  there  are  plenty  of  chinks,  with  a  fire  par- 
dally  smothered  with  green  oak  sawdust.  Do  not  smoke  it  in  wet  weather. 
When  thoroughly  smoked  and  dried,  prepare  a  strong  decoction  of  black 
walnut  hulls  or  bark,  and  immerse  each  piece  into  it,  to  prevent  damage 
by  skippers  or  bugs.  Pack  in  boxes  with  dry  sawdust,  and  it  will  keep 
as  long  as  you  wish,  if  kept  in  a  dry  place  not  too  warm.  • 

Fruit.— The  cultivation  of  fruit  of  all  kinds  is  receiving  great  and  in- 
creasing attention.  The  crop  in  this  region,  I  should  think,  could  be 
made  a  very  profitable  one  to  the  farmer.  The  great  degree  of  refine- 
ment to  which  the  propagation  of  some  varieties  has  been  carried,  has 
probably  been  a  prolific  cause  in  producing  the  diseased  apples,  as  it 
unquestionably  has  in  the  case  of  the  ''indispensable  potato;  and  we 
shall  very  likely  be  obliged,  in  a  few  years  more,  to  resort  to  the  ongmal 
sour  crab  in  the  first  case,  and  the  bitter  litUe  tuber  in  the  other,  if  we 
wish  to  restore  them  again  to  health.  >.   i       •• 

This  season  the  scabby,  knotty,  distorted  appearance  of  the  pippins, 
the  Rambos,  a*nd,  indeed,  of  all  our  fine  varieties  of  apples,  has  almost 
totally  unfitted  them  for  a  respectable  display  among  our  desserts.  It  is 
generally  attributed  to  the  prevalence  of  late  frosts  in  the  spnng;  but  I 
apprehend  that  a  very  different  cause,  perhaps  the  one  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  will  ultimately  be  found  to  be  the  true  one.  .    ,    ...     ^  . 

Downing's  plan  of  cutting  off  annually,  during  the  whole  life  ot  the 
peach  tree,  one-half  of  the  previous  year's  growth,  in  connexion  with 
manuring  and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  around,  will,  in  most  cases, 
Prevent  the  yellows. 

The  borer  and  other  worms  must  be  sought  after  at  the  roots  cTery 


iijyw       r^^F^ 
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iWl,  and  extirpated,  or  all  our  other  labor  will  be  in  rain.  Leached 
ashes,  and  cinders  from  the  smithy,  are  the  best  manures  we  have  tried. 

Pedts  on  quince  stocks  are  less  liable  to  blight  than  others.  The  same 
heading  back  as  for  the  peach,  with  root  pruning,  will,  I  have  reason  to 
believe,  prevent  this  disease,  or  at  least  stay  its  progress. 

The  liberal  appUcation  of  stimulating  manures  to  young  apple  trees 
IS  literally  ''kilhng  them  with  kindness."  If  the  winter  set  in  early, 
and  the  frosts  be  severe,  the  sap  freezes  in  the  trunk  near  the  ground, 
before  its  active  and  exuberant  circulation  permits  the  legitimate  forma- 
tion of  woody  fibre.  The  next  spring  the  bark  peals  loose,  and  the  tree 
dies.     I  have  lost  many  fine  trees  in  this  way. 

The  holes  to  receive  the  young  trees  should  be  large  enough  to  admit 
of  the  natural  spread  of  the  roots.  Where  the  soil  is  good,  no  manure 
ought  to  be  applied  for  the  first  two  or  three  years.  Mulching  only  is 
necessary  to  make  them  grow  fast  enough. 

We  have  most  of  the  fine  varieties  of  domestic  and  foreign  production 
which  are  deemed  worthy  of  cultivation ;  and  we  have  many  seedlings 
which  deserve  to  take  the  places  of  some  others  with  very  high-sounding 
names.  I  have  bestowed  much  attention  to  this  department  of  rural 
husbandry,  and  am  amply  compensated  for  the  time,  labor,  and  money 
expended.  ^ 

Three  years  ago,  I  accidentally  came  across  an  apple  which  is  entirely 
without  a  core.  I  obtained  cuttings  from  the  original  tree  and  had  them 
engrafted  by  an  experienced  nurseryman,  and  have  now  several  young 
trees.  The  fruit  is  quite  large,  juicy,  and  tender  when  fully  ripe,  a 
little  acid,  but,  in  the  winter,  delicious  eating.  They  deserve  to  be  ex- 
tensively  cultivated. 

Forest  TVecs.— The  common  locust,  indigenous  to  many  portions  of 
our  country,  is  one  of  our  most  valuable  Uees  for  many  purposes;  for 
posts,  in  the  construction  of  fences,  it  is  superior  to  all  others.  This 
tree  is  very  easily  propagated,  and,  in  favorable  situations,  grows  with 
great  rapidity.  To  insure  a  full  supply  of  healthy  young  trees,  procure 
in  the  fall  the  beans,  (which  almost  every  tree  bears  in  abundance,)  put 
them  in  a  sUiJable  vessel  and  pour  boiling  water  over  them;  let  them 
remain  in  it  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  plant  where  you  want  them  to 
grow.  If  you  keep  the  weeds  and  grass  from  smothering  them,  they 
will^  grow  6  or  T  feet  high  the  first  season. 

The  chestnut  is  another  valuable  forest  tree.  Plant  the  nuts  as  soon 
as  they  fall  from  the  tree,  in  nursery  rows;  transplant  the  second  or 
third  season.  For  posts,  when  from  6  to  10  inches  diameter,  they  are 
nearly  equal  to  locust.     They  grow  very  rapidly. 

The  while-walnut,  or  butter-nut,  when  it  can  be  obtained  of  sufficient 
size,  bears  a  very  close  resemblance  to  mahogany  when  used  in  the 
manufactuie  of  household  furniture;  it  is  susceptible  of  a  very  high 
polish,  and  is  not  inferior  to  mahogany  in  brilliance  of  shading  and  fine- 
ness  of  texture.     The  tree  is  easily  propagated  from  the  nut. 

Z?MCi«yAca/.— Considerable  quantities  of  this  grain  are  cultivated  here, 
as  well  for  the  delicious  cakes  which  are  made  of  the  flour,  as  for  the 
pasturage  wluch  the  blossoms  afford  for  our  bees.  The  crop  is,  how- 
ever, a  very  uncertain  one,  sometimes  yielding  30,  40,  and  even  60 
bushels  to  the  acre,  and  often  not  more  than  from  5  to  10.  I  have  always 
aucceeded  in  having  a  fair  average  crop  by  sowing  a  month  earlier  (say- 
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iboiitthe  Istof  June)  than  is  common.  By  doing  this,  the  plant  ob- 
tains sufidcient  size  before  the  hot  weather  sets  in,  which  frequently 
destroys  the  &rina  or  fecundating  principle,  and  it  ripens  early  enough 
to  escape  the  first  frosts  in  the  fall.  If  the  crop  is  likely  to  prove  abortive, 
we  turn  it  under  with  the  plough,  and  sow  the  ground  with  wheat.  It 
acts  as  an  excellent  fertilizer  in  this  way.  This  plant  is,  contrary  to 
vulgar  notions,  an  ameliorator. 

With  facilities  for  procuring  lumber  afforded  by  a  steam  saw- mill  upon 
this  fiirm,  I  have  been  making  a  cheap  fence,  out  of  rough  materials, 
which  I  would  describe  to  you,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  need  such 
defences  against  the  roving  herd,  if  I  had  time  to  make  the  necessary 
drawings  to  render  the  description  intelligible,  and  did  not  fear  that  I 
have  already  occupied  more  spaw?e  than  you  will  be  willing  to  afford  to 
this  hasty  communication.  Suffice  it  for  the  present  to  say,  that  it  is  so 
constructed  as  to  be  easily  repaiied,  the  posts  having  no  mortises,  and 
no  nails  used  about  it;  it  is  at  the  same  time  strong  and  neat,  and  every 
panel  may  be  used  as  a  set  of  bars. 

I  am,  with  great  regard,  A-c, 

F.  J.  COPE. 

Now  that  the  home  market  for  our  surplus  products  is  in  a  great  de- 
gree destroyed  by  a  mistaken  policy,  are  the  farmers  of  the  country  to 
be  left  to  shift  for  themselves  in  all  future  time? 

When  the  vast  wilderness  of  the  West  shall  be  made  to  "bloom  and 
blossom  as  the  rose,"  and  when  "  two  blades  of  grass  shall  be  made  to 
grow  where  but  one  grew  before,"  who  is  to  consume  this  immense  ad- 
dition to  our  productive  industry?  " 

Are  these  things  not  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  these  we  send  to 
represent  us  at  the  American  capital  ? 

F.  J.  C. 


TuRBUTviLLE,  Northumberland  Co.,  Pa., 

November  8,  1852. 

Sir:  I  have  just  completed  a  thorough  perusal  of  the  last  two  Agri- 
cultural Reports  of  the  Patent  Office,  and,  feeling  a  desire  to  become  a 
scientific  farmer,  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  them  valuable  docu- 
ments. A  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  should,  doubtless, 
be  annually  applied  for  purposes  of  this  kind;  and  no  sum  could  be 
better  appropriated  than  to  publish  such  information.  My  opinion  is, 
that  the  lands  of  the  United  States  might  easily  be  made  to  average  a 
valuation  of  one  hundred  dollars  per  acre.  All  that  is  wanting  is  an 
intelligent  industry  with  regard  to  seasonable  culture,  and  a  judicious 
application  of  ferulizers,  in  order  to  secure  ample  returns  for  the  toil  of 
the  husbandman.  Having  noted  the  following  incidents,  I  submit  them 
to  your  disposal,  in  hopes  of  contributing  a  mite  to  the  fund  of  agri- 
cultural science,  to  wit: 

There  is  an  obvious  analogy  between  the  animal  and  vegetable  king- 
doms— hence  we  find  the  constitutions  and  habits  of  animals  adapted  to 
the  cliitiates  in  which  they  originate;  and  so  with  plants:  where  they  are 
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originally  found,  the  soil  and  climate  will  be  most  congenial;  althoDgh, 
by  proper  culture  and  attention,  they  may  thrive  as  exotics.  From  this 
it  appears  important  for  the  farmer  to  make  suitable  selections  of  crops 
for  each  variety  of  soil,  climate,  and  locality.  Most  kinds  of  grain  may 
be  cultivated  to  advantage,  though  not  equally  productive,  in  every  part 
of  the  United  States.  On  the  western  prairies  Indian  corn  grows  to  the 
height  of  sixteen  feet;  yields  more  than  one  hundred  bushels  per  acre, 
and  one  and  a  half  bushel  of  ears  will  make  one  bushel  of  shelled 
com.  In  the  more  sterile  soils  of  the  North  and  East  it  seldom  grows 
more  than  eight  feetj  does  not  often  yield  more  than  forty  bushels  per 
acre,  and  it  requires  two  bushels  of  ears  to  make  one  bushel  of  shelled 
com;  it  likewise  requires  three  times  the  labor  and  amount  of  manure 
that  it  does  in  the  West.  Still,  the  farmer  feels  as  well  compensated  in 
New  York  and  New  England  as  in  the  West.  In  the  West,  where  it  is 
so  exuberant  in  growth,  the  price  is  often  less  than  twelve  and  a  half 
cents  per  bushel,  while  in  the  less  productive  regions  it  often  brings 
seventy-five,  and  seldom  less  than  fifty  cents.  The  grain  in  the  North 
is  likewise  more  solid,  contains  more  farina,  and  is  more  nutritious.  In 
the  West  there  is  enough  corn- fodder  burned  every  spring  to  feed 
sufficient  catde  during  the  winter  to  supply  every  poor  family  of  the 
vicinity  with  a  cow.  And  in  the  North,  where  cattle  are  wintered  on 
wheat,  rye,  and  buckwheat  straw,  and  every  vegetable  product  kept  for 
winter  forage,  owing  to  a  want  of  shelter,  there  are  as  many  cattle  perish 
as  would  be  sufficient  to  feed  the  poor  and  to  remove  the  poor  tax.  A 
proper  attention  to  agricultural  economy,  and  a  litde  legal  suasion  with 
regard  to  humane  attention  to  dumb  animals,  would  do  more  towards 
benefiting  the  poor  than  a  row  of  almshouses  from  Maine  to  California. 
While  there  is  so  much  ado  made  about  home  manufactures,  it  is 
really  surprising  to  find  that  millions  of  acres  of  land  are  left  unoccupied 
that  might  prove  highly  profitable  as  pasture  for  sheep.  There  is  not  a 
man  in  the  United  States  of  sufficient  bodily  strength  to  cut  half  a  cord 
of  wood  per  day,  who  could  not  amass  a  fortune  in  a  few  years  with 
moderate  industry,  added  to  honest  and  frugal  living.  Uncultivated 
land  may  still  be  had  in  each  of  the  Middle  and  Western  States  for  one 
dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre,  or  for  less,  and  that,  too,  on  a 
credit  of  five  years.  A  healthy  man,  with  or  without  a  family,  and 
no  other  property  than  an  axe  and  hoe,  might  thus  get  possession  of  one 
hundred  acres;  the  first  year  he  might  erect  a  cabin,  and  clear  and  sow 
with  wheat  ten  acres,  besides  earning  sufficient  in  the  vicinity  for  his  sub- 
sistence; the  second  year  he  would  have  a  crop  to  dispose  of  that  would 
be  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  buy  a  cow,  a  yoke  of  oxen,  twenty  sheep, 
some  hogs,  a  plough,  and  a  harrow,  besides  increasing  his  household 
furniture  and  supporting  his  family;  the  third  year  he  could  clear  fifteen 
acres  more,  and  every  subsequent  year  continue  to  clear  and  cultivate, 
and  on  third-rate  land  could  keep  tne  increase  of  his  flocks,  until,  in  ten 
years,  his  one  hundred  acres  would  be  cleared  and  fenced,  and  he  might 
have  ten  cows,  two  yoke  of  oxen,  ten  hogs,  and  two  hundred  sheep. 
AAer  which,  suppose  the  profit  of  each  cow  to  be  annually  twenty  dol- 
lars; that  of  each  sheep,  including  the  lambs,  to  be  one  dollar  and  fifly- 
cents;  there  would  be  two  hundred  dollars  for  the  cows  and  thret 
hundred  dollars  for  the  sheep — making  five  hundred  dollars;  the  other 
proceeds  would,  doubtless,  support  his  fiunily. 
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'^^^ITie  keeping  of  sheep  is  especially  adapted  to  poor,  hilly  lands— high 
cround  being  their  natural  resort,  and  briars,  roots,  and  boughs  their 
choice  food.  But  sheep  should  be  nightly  put  in  an  enclosure;  by  which 
means  sufficient  manure  could  be  collected  during  a  winter  to  manure 
several  acres  and  make  them  productive.  And  beans,  which  grow 
abundantly  on  poor  ground,  are  a  favorite  and  especially  nourishing  food 

for  them.  j    •       u 

Hemlock  boughs  should  be  plentifully  supplied  to  sheep  dunng  the 
winter;  and  where  they  cannot  be  procured,  some^spirits  of  turpentine 
should  be  sprinkled  on  their  hay  twice  a  week. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

HENRY  MILLER. 

To  the  Commissioner  of  Patents. 


Warren,  Warren  County,  Pa,, 

December  20,  1S62. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  Circular  from  your  office, 
and  thankful  for  the  small  favors  extended  through  it  to  the  all-import- 
ant interests  of  the  agriculturist,  I  proceed  to  reply  to  some  of  its  interroga- 
tories. ^ 

If^ea/.— Our  county  cannot  rank  as  a  wheat-growing  county,  ine 
eastern  and  southern  portions,  yet  partially  cleared,  will  grow  fall  or 
winter  wheat,  and  also  the  valleys  of  the  Conewango,  Brokenstraw,  and 
Alleghany;  while  the  northern  and  western,  now  more  generally  in- 
habited, produce  good  spring  wheat.  The  average  yield  I  placed  higher 
last  year  than  it  will  bear— probably  fifteen  bushels  is  nearer  the  average 
yield  than  twenty  bushels.  Winter  wheat  is  sown  in  the  early  part  ot 
September,  and  spring  wheat  as  early  as  possible  in  the  spring.  The 
yield  per  acre  is  rather  increasing.  We  have  not  yet  adopted  any 
system  generally,  but  some  of  our  best  farmers  are  beginning  to  see  the 
importance  of  it.  We  sow  Timothy  and  clover-seeds.  This  crop  gen- 
erally succeeds  corn  and  potatoes.  The  Hessian  fly  does  not  affect  the 
crop;  but  mst  or  mildew  occasionally  afiects  us  seriously. 

Guano  is  not  within  our  reach,  owing  to  our  remoteness  from  the  sea- 
board. Winter  wheat  brings  an  average  price  of  one  dollar  twelve 
and  a  half  cents,  and  spring  wheat  ninety  four  cents  per  bushel,  at 
Warren,  where,  owing  to  the  great  lumber  business  of  our  county,  it 
affords  one  of  the  best  markets  in  the  United  States  for  this,  as  well  as 
all  other  kinds  of  grain;  which  makes  us  more  a  consuming  than  pro- 
ducing  community,  and  oflers  a  fair  opportunity  for  the  settlement  of 
those  who  will  content  themselves  to  cultivate  the  soil  on  wild  or 
tunbered  farm  land,  varying  from  five  dollars  to  one  dollar  per  acre. 

Cbrn.— Our  valleys  produce  good  crops,  and  sure  and  certain  returns. 
The  average  product  per  acre  is  about  40  bushels,  and  many  now  get 
60  bushels.  Th^  price  is  75  cents  per  bushel,  which  is  sold  in  the  ear  to 
the  lumbermen,  who  get  it  ground  in  that  state,  and  prefer  it  so  fed  to  their 
working  cattle.  It  will  cost  probably  25  cents  to  produce  a  bushel . 
The  best  crop  of  com  I  have  had  has  been,  grown  after  fall  ploughing 
and  manuring,  and  ploughing  down  in  the  spring,  planting  ftiUy  4  feet 
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apart  each  way.  I  think  I  gained  in  the  number  of  ears  what  I  lott  in 
the  quantity  of  hills,  as  almost  each  stalk  had  two  ears,  and  some  of 
them  three.  This  was  a  larger  variety  of  corn  than  the  conunon  eight* 
lowed.  But  the  great  majority  of  our  farmers  plant  on  sod,  either 
ploughed  in  the  spring  or  fall.  It  is  pretty  difficult  to  ascertain  properly 
the  results  from  the  feeding  of  ten  bushels  o/  corn  to  hogs;  yet  I  have 
never  doubted  the  great  importance  of  the  economy  of  manure,  which, 
till  lately,  has  been  very  much  neglected,  and  does  not  now  get  anything 
like  the  attention  it  deserves.  But  so  well  am  1  convinced  of  its  pri- 
mary importance,  that  the  trouble  of  experimenting  in  the  matter  would 
never  enter  my  mind.  There  is  no  animal  that  will  convert  so  much 
coarse  straw  to  a  fit  manure  as  the  hog,  and  they  should  be  largely  sup- 
plied daily. 

Oats,  Barley,  Bye,  Peas,  and  Beans.— The  first,  oats,  yield,  on  an 
average,  35  bushels;  price,  37^  cents.  Barley,  little  cultivated.  Rye, 
30  bushels.  Peas,  not  much  cultivated;  and  beans,  some  16  bushels- 
price,  $1  25  to  $1  50  per  bushel.     Peas  least  exhausting. 

Clover  and  Grasses.— One  and  a  half  ton  to  the  acre;  our  best  yield 
two  tons ;  best  fertilizer,  gypsum .  Timothy  is  the  most  preferable  kind  of 
hay,  with  a  small  portion  of  the  larger  kind  of  clover,  as  it  comes  nearer 
the  time  of  maturing  the  crop.  Red  clover,  well  cured,  will  never  prove 
injurious  to  any  horse  or  other  animal;  but  this  is  the  fault  with  it  gen- 
erally. 

JMiry  husbandry  we  are  particularly  and  generally  better  adapted 
for  than  any  other.  Our  rich,  close,  natural  pastures,  and  well-watered 
lands,  furnish  us  with  facilities  of  the  most  natural  and  desirable  kind. 
Average  produce  of  butter  to  each  cow  will  probably  fall  short  of  my  last 
year's  statement— 150  iwunds— and  100, 1  think,  of  cheese.  The  other 
details  I  am  unable  to  furnish,  but  would  say  that  more  care  in  the  treat- 
ment of  cows,  especially  in  winter,  is  clearly  shown,  and  with  their 
usual  good  results.  Butter  has  sold  as  high  as  22  cents,  and  cheese  at 
8  cents  per  pound,  in  Warren,  the  county  seat. 

Neat  Caiile.— Cost  of  rearing  till  three  years,  nearly  all  they  are  worth 
at  that  time,  if  you  do  not  put  a  proper  value  on  their  manure — worth  at 
three  years  old  from  $25  to  $2T;  dairy  cows  in  fall,  fe20;  and  in  spring, 
from  $25  to  S30.  ^     ^* 

Horses.— We  have  no  mules,  but  would  rather  incline  to  think  well  of 
them  for  farm  work.  The  cost  of  rearing  a  colt  till  three  years  old  would 
be  from  $60  to  $70.  Brood-mares  should  be  more  carefully  treated  than 
they  generally  are,  and  none  should  be  kept  but  the  very  best,  with  a 
good  wsnn  shed,  accessible  at  all  times  in  the  winter  and  fall,  and  plenty 
of  good  water  also;  dropping  a  foal  each  alternate  year,  and  giving  them 
the  full  chance  of  suckling  through  the  first  winter,  then  weaning  on 
the  begmnmg  of  grass.  Best  way  of  breaking:  make  them  well  accus- 
tomed to  the  bridle-bit,  by  bitting,  and  then  gentle  exercise  and  care. 
The  further  discussion  of  this  subject  would  take  more  time  and  space 
than  this  communication  will  allow. 

Sheep  and  WW.— Wool  is  profitable,  but  coarse  wooUed  sheep  have 
the  decided  advantage,  as  being  profitable  in  wool  and  carcass,  and  the 
finer  grades  of  wool  bringing  a  far  less  proportion  to  the  coarser  grades 
than  they  ought  to  in  this  section,  so  far  from  market  for  the  first  grades, 
and  having  a  home  market  for  coarse  grades.  This,  with  the  comparatively 


less  yalue  of  their  carcasses,  renders  the  finer  the  less  profitable  than  th« 
coarser,  and  1  have  come  to  this  conclusion  reluctantl  y. 

Hogs. — I  still  hold  to  the  Berkshires  as  the  best;  the  cheapest  are  those 
produced  from  the  dairy  refuse,  finished  off  with  the  soft  corn. 

Roots. — Carrots  are  on  the  increase  as  a  field  crop,  and  considered  a 
good  vegetable  for  horses  or  tjws. 

Potatoes  were  good  this  season — no  disease,  and  assume  all  their 
original  qualities ;  the  most  prolific  is  the  Mercer. 

PhiU  culture  is,  1  am  happy  to  say,  receiving  much  attention. 
I  was  told  to-day  by  one  nursery  man  that  he  had  sold  4,000  apple-trees 
in  our  small  county  of  15,000  inhabitants,  and  had  never  been  into  our 
county  before  to  try  to  sell.  There  are  two  or  more  nurseries  that 
send  their  trees  into  this  county,  and  pears  and  other  fruits  are  more 
generally  called  for  than  heretofore. 

Last,  though  by  no  means  the  least,  manure.  My  plan  is  to  use  up 
all  the  straw  I  raise  in  bedding,  in  and  out  doors,  and  dusting  on  lime 
and  plaster  of  Paris,  or  gypsum— the  latter  in  particular.  Plaster  is  used 
here  to  great  advantage,  and  to  good  effect.  1  have  thought  that  cheap 
sheds  might  be  made  of  slabs  from  our  saw-mills,  to  cover  our  manure 
from  sun  and  rain,  and  would  like  to  see  the  results. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

F.  FALCONER. 


COCHRANVILLE,  CHESTER  CoUNTY,  Pa., 

December  10, 1862. 

Before  answering  particularly  the  inquiries  of  your  Circular,  I  will 
briefly  describe  the  character  and  capabilities  of  the  soil  in  this  neighbor- 
hood. 

The  surface  of  the  country  is  moderately  rolling.  The  ridge  dividing 
the  waters  of  the  Susquehannah  and  Delaware  rivers  passes  through  it; 
and  in  our  immediate  vicinity  a  subordinate  ridge  diverges,  separating 
the  waters  of  the  Elk  and  Octoraro .  The  soil  varies  in  its  character  from 
a  Hght  sandy  loam  to  a  rather  heavy  clay.  There  is  also  a  large  amount 
of  clay  slate,  the  natural  quality  of  which  is  generally  good;  the  natural 
character  of  the  sandy  loam  is  also  good.  The  heavier  soils  are  not  so 
desirable,  but  by  skilful  management,  in  favorable  seasons,  will  produce 
eood  crops.  In  comparison  with  other  parts  of  the  county,  our  soil  may 
be  called  middling;  though  its  capabilities  have  not  yet  been  fully  de- 
veloped. 

Within  my  recollection  a  large  amount  of  the  land  in  this  vicinity 
was  old  fields,  which  had  been  cropped  by  the  first  settlers  as  long  as 
they  would  produce  anything,  and  then  left  to  lie  in  commons.  Atone 
time  sufficient  grain  was  not  raised  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  inhab- 
itants; but  an  entire  radical  change  has  taken  place.  Those  old  worn-out 
commons  and  msset-colofed  pastures  have  been  changed  into  fertile 
fields,  and  have  proved  mines  of  wealth  to  many  who  undertook  their 
renovation.  The  principal  agent  employed  in  producing  this  change  was 
lime.  Its  appUcation  often  produced  magical  eflfects;  and  the  crope  of 
hay  and  straw  thus  produced,  afforded  the  means  of  making  considerable 
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bam- Irani  manure.  This  advantage  was  maintained,  and  subsequent 
applications  of  lime  increased  the  means  of  making  manure;  and  thus  im- 
provement advanced  until  those  old  fields,  which  were  purchased  for 
from  $5  to  ^10  per  acre,  would  now  command  from  $40  to  $60  per 
acre. 

A  corresponding  change  has  taken  place  in  the  character  of  the  &rm- 
buildings.  The  forlorn,  dilapidated  old  log  tenements  and  stables  have 
been  torn  down  and  replaced  by  comfortable  and  substantial  stone  and 
brick  dwellings,  and  large  and  commodious  frame  bams. 

A  like  change  has  taken  place  in  the  character  of  the  stock.  Instead 
of  the  stunted  "land-pike"  hogs,  diminutive  sheep,  forlorn- looking 
cows,  and  frames  of  horses,  that  might  be  seen  shivermg  round  the  old 
stables  on  a  cold  winter's  day,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  may  now  be  seen 
stock  of  a  superior  character;  and  the  sleek  and  contented  appearance  of 
the  animals  indicates  that  they  are  well  fed  and  well  cared  for. 

The  system  of  rotation  mostly  practised  here  is,  first,  corn;  then  oats, 
wheat,  and  grass.  Conmiencing  with  the  first,  we  usually  plough  up 
old  pasture- land  for  corn — and  thestiffer  the  soil  the  better  prospect  of  a 
crop.  The  ground  is  ploughed  as  soon  as  it  becomes  dry  enough  in  the 
spring;  often  there  are  thaws  during  the  winter  which  afford  opportuni- 
ties for  ploughing  that  are  mostly  improved;  and  sometimes  the  ground 
intended  for  com  is  ploughed  in  the  autumn  preceding.  The  frosts  of 
winter,  besides  destroying  insects  in  freshly  ploughed  lands,  which 
injure  the  crop,  are  found  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  our  heavy  soils, 
pulverizing  them,  and  causing  them  to  work  up  mellow. 

In  preparing  the  ground  for  planting,  it  is  first  thoroughly  harrowed ; 
and  if  the  weather  be  dry,  it  is  then  rolled,  when  it  is  intended  to  drill 
in  the  crop,  which  is  getting  to  be  a  common  practice.  In  planting  with 
a  drill,  the  rows  are  made  about  four  feet  apart,  and  the  grains  of  com 
diopried  either  singly,  or  two  or  three  in  a  place;  and  the  drill  is  made  to 
regulate  the  distance  between  the  grains,  or  hills,  according  to  the  wishes 
of  the  planter.  Single  stalks  are  allowed  to  stand  a  foot  or  16  inches 
apart,  and  the  hills  2^  or  3  feet,  with  two  or  three  stalks  in  a  hill. 
When  the  corn  is  intended  to  be  planted  in  hills,  by  hand,  the  ground 
is  marked  out  one  way  with  a  light  plough,  mziking  the  rows  4  feet 
apart,  and  then  crossed,  either  with  the  plough  or  some  other  contri- 
vance, making  the  rows  from  3  to  4  feet  apart,  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  soil;  the  corn  is  then  dropped  at  the  crossings  of  the  rows  and 
covered  with  a  hoe,  and  two  or  three  stalks  are  suffered  to  remain  in  each 
hill.  The  com  is  cultivated  almost  altogether  with  the  cultivator,  which 
is  passed  through  it  four  or  five  times,  so  as  to  keep  the  ground  loose^ 
and  completely  destroy  the  grass  and  weeds.  , 

The  advantage  of  planting  corn  in  rows  both  ways  is,  that  it  may  be 
harrowed  and  cross  harrowed.  When  the  corn  is  ripe  it  is  cut  off  near  the 
ground,  and  left  to  stand  in  shocks  of  from  36  to  50  hills  each,  until  itis 
dry,  when  it  is  husked  .and  cribbed.  The  average  yield  per  acre  may 
be  set  down  at  40  bushels,  though  the  best  cultivated  £eirms,  in  fiivorable 
seasons,  mostly  produce  more;  and  over  100  bushels  per  acre  were  pro- 
duced recently  on  a  larm  in  this  neighborhood,  then  occupied  and  culti- 
vated by  Thomas  Lambom. 

The  cost  of  producing  Indian  com  per  bushel  may  be  set  down  at  28 
or  30  centS;  when  the  yield  reaches  50  bushels  per  acre.    This  includes 


Ihe  interest  of  the  price  of  the  land,  and  one-fiflh  of  the  value  of  th|i 
lime  and  manure,  (a  coat  of  each  being  put  on  at  each  rotation,)  in  addi- 
tion to  the  price  of  the  labor. 

Ouano  has  not  been  much  used  for  com  here.  I  tried  a  little  in  1850. 
by  way  of  experiment;  it  was  ploughed  in  at  the  rate  of  about  300  poundj 
per  acre;  and  although  the  com  to  which  it  was  applied  was  perceptibly 
better  than  the  rest  of  the  field,  the  gain,  I  thought,  was  not  sufficient  to 
induce  a  continuance  of  the  practice. 

It  is  much  more  advantageous  to  feed  corn  ground  into  meal,  than  in 
the  whole  grain,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  be  much  better  cooked 
than  raw;  but  its  economy  would,  in  some  measure,  depend  on  the 
abundance  of  labor  the  former  could  command,  as  well  as  the  price  of 

fuel. 

Oats  are  sewn  on  com- stalk  ground  as  soon  in  the  spnng  as  the 
ground  can  be  prepared  in  good  order.  From  two  to  three  bushels  of  seed 
are  sown  upon  an  acre,  and  the  average  product  is  about  40  bushels.  Im- 
mediately after  they  are  sown,  the  ground  is  rolled.  They  are  con- 
sidered an  exhausting  crop;  but  that  it  is  really  so,  more  than  our  other 
crops,  I  think  is  doubtfiil.  They  will  grow  on  thinner  land  than  otlier 
grain;  and  being  sown  after  so  exhausting  a  crop  as  corn,  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  the  ground  is  not  in  condition  for  another  crop  without 
manure. 

Barley  and  rye  are  very  little  sown ;  peas  and  beans  never  as  a  field 
crop. 

Wheat. — After  the  oats  are  harvested,  the  barn-yard  manure  is  hauled 
out  and  spread  so  as  to  cover  the  ground  pretty  well  all  over.  I  usually 
put  on  about  twenty  two-horse  loads  per  acre.  Sometimes  the  ground 
IS  ploughed  twice  and  sometimes  but  once,  to  a  depth  of  from  six  to  eight 
inches.  When  it  is  twice  ploughed  the  manure  is  mostly  put  on  after 
the  first  ploughing.  Ploughing  twice  is  found  to  be  beneficial  to  the 
succeeding  crop  of  grass.  From  one  and  a  half  to  two  bushels  o/seed 
are  sown  on  an  acre ;  and  the  time  of  seeding  varies  from  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember to  the  first  of  October. 

The  most  common  method  of  sowing  wheat  is  with  the  drill.  Th« 
time  of  harvesting  varies  according  to  the  season  and  exposure,  from  the 
last  days  of  June  till  the  middle  of  July.  We  do  not  prepare  the  seed 
in  any  way  previous  to  sowing,  but  are  careful  that  it  is  thoroughly 
cleaned  of  all  trash ;  and  we  find  this  practice  a  complete  remedy  against 
chess.  If  perfectly  clean  wheat  be  sown  for  a  few  years,  chess  will  be 
completely  eradicated ;  we  have  no  more  fear  of  our  wheat  tuming  to 
chess,  than  we  have  of  our  corn  tuming  to  mulleins.  The  average 
yield  per  acre  is  about  20  bushels,  leaving  out  some  seasons  when  the 
crop  is  destroyed  by  the  fly.  On  a  farm  adjoining  mine,  last  year,  then 
occupied  and  owned  by  George  Palmer,  the  crop  of  wheat  averaged  40 
bushels  per  acre;  but  such  yield  is  uncommon.  The  yield  per  acre  is 
increasing.  The  variety  mostly  sown  is  the  Mediterranean,  which,  as 
a  general  mle,  succeeds  better  than  any  other;  it  ripens  early,  and  thus 
mostly  escapes  rast.  When  first  introduced  it  was  a  very  dark,  inferior 
wheat;  but  it  has  so  much  improved  by  cultivation,  that  it  makes  as 
white  and  as  good  flour  as  any  other  red  wheat 

We  know  of  no  remedy  for  the  Hessian  fly,  and  are  not  mvch  troubled 
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with  other  insects  injurious  to  wheat.    The  average  price  of  wheat  in 
1852,  was  90  cents  per  bushel. 

We  usually  sow  Timothy  seed  in  the  fall,  at  the  time  of  sowing  the 
wheat;  it  is  sometimes  harrowed  once,  or  sown  before  the  drill,  and 
sometimes  it  is  sown  after  all  is  done.  Some  drills  are  so  constmcted 
as  to  sow  wheat  and  griss  seeds  at  the  same  time.  In  the  spring,  usually 
in  March,  the  clover  seed  is  sown. 

Guano  is  getting  to  be  used  to  some  extent  in  this  neighborhood  for 
wheat,  but  I  know  of  no  experiments  sufficiently  accurate  to  determine 
the  gain  in  bushels  per  100  pounds;  and  as  its  use  is  increasing,  it  must 
be  considered  remunerating.  I  have  used  it  to  some  extent,  mostly  to 
finish  out  fields  that  1  could  not  cover  with  barn-yard  manure,  and  the 
yield  usually  has  been  as  good  where  the  guano  was,  as  where  the  best 
manure  was  put. 

The  system  of  rotation  which  I  have  described,  I  think  is  the  best 
here;  for  although  it  is  sometimes  deviated  from,  I  know  of  no  experi- 
ments in  that  way  sufficiently  successful  to  warrant  a  long  continuance 
therein. 

Some,  instead  of  sowing  wheat  on  oat  stubble,  have  sown  clover 
seed  with  the  oats,  and  the  next  year  ploughed  up  the  clover  sod  for 
wheat.  This  method  will  almost  always  produce  better  wheat  than  by 
sowing  it  on  oat  stubble;  yet  it  is  more  difficult  to  get  the  grass  to  take 
well,  which  here  is  an  important  matter.  From  one  to  two  tons  of  hay 
are  usually  cut  per  acre.  In  this  neighborhood  no  kind  of  fertilizers  are 
often  used  on  grass  Izmds  except  lime.  The  grass  land  is  mown  two  or 
three  years,  pastured  one  or  two  more,  and  then  ploughed  up  for  corn. 
Occasionally  barn-yard  manure  is  spread  on  grass  land  where  it  is  in- 
tended to  lie  longer  in  grass.  Clover  and  Timothy  are  the  kinds  of  grass 
seeds  mostly  sown,  and  at  the  rate  of  from  five  to  six  quarts  of  each  per 
acre.  Timothy  is  considered  an  exhausting  crop,  and  in  other  ways  is 
objectionable;  but  it  turns  oflf  a  large  amount  of  hay.  1  wish  we  had  a 
substitute  t\|^t  would  mow  well  and  make  good  pasture.  One  of  my 
neighbors  has  introduced  rye-grass,  which  I  think  will  make  good  pas- 
ture; but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  will  turn  off  a  large  amount  of  hay. 

Pasture,  however,  is  a  great  object,  as  most  of  our  farmers  grass- feed 
catde  for  market,  and  find  it  one  of  the  most  profitable  branches  of  their 
business. 

Red  clover  hay  is  injurious  to  horses  that  have  not  sound  wind,  and 
some  think  that  very  dusty  clover  hay  will  produce  heaves.  But  il  clo- 
ver hay  is  properly  cured  and  "  got  in"  without  rain,  it  will  keep  horses 
in  better  condition  than  any  other. 

Root  crops  are  not  much  cultivated  in  this  neighborhood.  I  planted 
a  patch  of  the  ruta-baga  this  year  by  way  of  experiment;  the  size  of  the 
patch  was  something  less  than  half  an  acre,  on  which  I  applied  125 
pounds  of  guano  in  the  rows,  and  the  produce  was  260  bushels.  The 
ground  was  first  ploughed  and  harrowed,  then  furrowed  out  nearly 
three  feet  from  row  to  row,  then  the  guano  was  sprinkled  along  the  fur- 
row, and  the  dirt  thrown  into  it  from  each  side  with  the  plough,  when 
the  seed  was  planted  on  the  top  of  the  ridge  thus  formed. 

N.  LINTOK. 
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Luzerne,  Wyoming  Valley, 

October  29,  1852. 


Sir:  Your  Circular  came  to  hand  about  the  1st  of  September  last,  and 
I  cheerfully  comply  with  your  request,  as  far  as  my  ability  renders  me 
competent  to  the  task.  Luzerne  county  is  naturally  divided  into  tliree 
divisions  or  qualities  of  soils:  the  first  quality,  being  along  the  Sus- 
quehannah  and  other  large  streams,  being  very  fertile  and  productive; 
the  second  quality  being  upland  plains,  remuneratiig  to  the  careful  cul- 
tivator; the  last  division  being  hilly  and  new,  though  naturally  pro- 
ductive. 

Wheat. — Average  yield,  taking  the  two  first  named  divisions,  is  about 
20  bushels  per  acre;  last  named,  10  bushels;  all  on  the  increase.  We 
use  no  guano,  or  very  little,  in  the  valley;  we  depend  mainly  upon  the 
barn-yard  manure,  together  with  clover,  which  is  our  main  fertilizer, 
though  lime  is  coming  into  use  on  clay  soils,  and  with  very  good  results. 
We  generally  plough  twice  for  this  crop,  taking  care  to  do  it  well  both 
times.  We  sow  one  bushel  and  a  half  per  acre.  We  are  beginning  to 
use  the  drill,  with  the  first  usually,  as  it  prevents  winter-killing,  and  is 
a  saving  of  seed,  putting  the  wheat  all  in  an  equal  depth.  The  yield  of 
wheat  is  increasing  per  acre.  Our  rotation  of  crops  varies  according  to 
the  state  of  the  soil;  commonly  taking  off  three  crops  before  seeding  to 
grass.  I  cannot  be  particular  here  at  this  point,  as  we  cultivate  wheat, 
corn,  oats,  potatoes,  &c.,  alternately,  observing  the  three  field  system 
with  the  above  named  crop.  Averaae  price  of  wheat  $1  at  home.  As  we 
have  a  home  market,  our  prices  of  all  kinds  of  crops  average  about  as  high 
as  the  city  of  New  York  the  yea-  round.  Best  variety,  White-Blue- 
stem.  We  sow  Timothy  and  clover  after  wheat;  generally  sown  in  the 
spring,  about  six  quarts  of  seed  per  acre.  Not  troubled  with  Hessian 
flies  or  weevils. 

Corn. — We  usually  plough  sward  land  for  this  crop.  Average  yield 
about  60  bushels,  in  the  valley,  per  acre;  very  little  grown  on  the  back 
iands.  We  plough  deep  in  the  spring;  harrow  thoroughly;  mark  th« 
land  three  and  a  half  feet  each  way;  use  a  marker  instead  of  the  plough, 
making  three  marks  at  a  time,  with  two  horses  attached,  as  to  a  sled. 
We  plant  from  the  5th  to  the  20th  ot'May.  Harrow,  plough,  cultivate,* 
and  hoe,  according  to  our  fancy,  taking  good  care  to  keep  it  clean,  and 
have  it  done  by  the  4th  of  July.  We  usually  plough  twice  or  thrice, 
harrow  once  or  twice,  cultivate  about  once,  and  cross  up  each  line  with 
the  hoe.     We  always  drop  plaster  on  com  at  the  time  ofplanting. 

The  best  method  of  feeding  is,  I  think,  to  have  your  corn  for  horse* 
and  cattle  crushed ;  for  milch  cows  and  working  oxen  it  is  better  than  the 
clear  meal.  If  the  crushed  meal  is  mixed  with  cjaff  of  any  kind,  it  is  a 
cheap  and  very  nutritious  food.  Average  price  of  corn  is  about  621 
cents  for  fifty-six  pound  corn.  All  sold  at  home,  as  we  live  in  a  mining 
district.  * 

Oals  sown  after  com.  Average  yield  in  the  county  about  40  busheU 
per  acre.  Very  little  rye  sown;  yield  about  15  bushels.  Barley,  non« 
sown.  Beans  are  coming  into  culture.  Oats  are  said  to  be  exhausting 
to  the  soil.  Rye  is  not  an  exhausting  crop;  and,  with  good  manage- 
ment,  I  do  not  think  that  oats  are.  Peas  are  not  cultivated  as  a  renova- 
tor. We  usually  sow  two  bushels  of  oats  per  acre;  one  bushel  of  rye 
BeaiM  we  plant  in  the  drill,  about  four  inches  apart  in  the  row,  snt 
16 
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«iltivate  with  the  plough  and  cultivator.  Oats  worth  40  cents;  lye,  76 
oants;  beans,  $1  26. 

Clm)er  and  TSmothy.— Avenge  yield  this  year  is  not  above  one  ton 
and  a  quarter,  owing  to  an  early  drought.  The  average  yield  for  the 
valley  in  good  years  is  about  two  tons  per  acre;  the  back  lands  about 
one  ton  and  a  half.  The  back  lands  are  on  the  increase,  many  acres 
yielding  two  tons  per  acre  when  they  have  been  properly  cleaned  of 
stones  and  stumps.  Lime  is  the  best  fertilizer  for  meadows;  apply  from 
50  to  100  bushels  as  a  top-dressing  in  the  fall,  and  it  will  work  wonders. 
For  meadows  and  pastures  we  usually  mix  Timothy  and  clover,  about 
equal.  Red  clover  is  not  injurious  to  horses.  Timothy  hay  is  worth 
from  S9  to  $10  per  ton  in  Wilkesbarre;  though  this  year  it  is  worth  $12 
up  to  this  time» 

Dairying.— There  is  not  much  done  at  this  branch  of  busmess  in  the 
valley;  kut  on  the  back  lands  it  is  on  the  increase.  I  have  conversed 
with  dairymen  recently;  they  estimate  the  average  yield  of  butter  per 
cow  at  about  five  pounds  per  week  during  the  milking  season,  firom 
spring  till  fall.  Average  price  of  butter,  18  cents;  it  is  now  worth  22  in 
Wilkesbarre.     Dairying  is  good  business  if  properly  attended  to. 

Neat  Cattle. — Very  few  are  pennitted  to  arrive  to  the  age  of  three 
years — only  those  which  are  preserved  for  cows.  Our  cows  arc  fine 
grades;  the  Durhams  are  not  sought  after  much,  owing  to  their  tender- 
ness. A  good  cow  will  command  in  the  spring  from  $25  to  $30,  and 
not  much  less  in  the  fall.  The  Devon  blood  appears  to  be  the  &vorite 
stock.  Our  beef  is  mostly  made  on  grass;  very  few  stall-fed  cattle,  ex- 
cept some  old  oxen,  which  are  fatted  after  the  fall  work.  The  average 
Mice  of  beef  is  about  $7  per  hundred;  choice  cut  is  often  up  to  $12  60. 
The  Ihirhams  will  pay  best  in  beef,  but  are  not  so  good  as  milkers. 

Horses  and  Mules. — Very  few  horses  raised.  The  growing  of  horses 
is  profitable;  a  good  young  horse  at  a  proper  age  will  command  from 
$1dO  to  $lw,  and  even  more;  and  by  judicious  management  a  colt  will 
pay  bis  keeping  after  three  years  old,  and  improve  on  it.  The  expense  of 
racing  a  colt  is  not  more  than  that  of  raising  a  steer.  Colts  should  never 
have  a  handful  of  grain  until  near  three  years  old,  and  then  fed  sparingly 
^drWorketijligh^ly  until  they  mature  for  service.  I  usually  raise  one  or 
two  colts  cv^y;.yjea^.  -J  work  my  mares  lightly  up  to  the  time  of  foal- 
uig-j  I  tkeu  t^rn  i^em  off  to  grass  and  let  them  run  a  few  weeks.  Put 
tlie  naarcs  to.  work;^ain,  taking  care  not  to  heat  their  blood.  Shut  the 
colt  fiom  thq  niara  iialf  a  day  at  a  time,  which  will  prevent  accident. 
J5^ood-rfttirei>  sliould  never  be  fed  heavy;  in  fiict  no  horse  ought  to  con- 
§iUDie,ovetl5-quaits»V:*i^  of-o»ts,  even  at  hard  work.  My  rule  is,  if  a 
horse  will  4ic|t  koepijLii lie  condition  on  12  quarts  a  day,  I  will  let  some 
one  liave  liini  that  ^vm  feed  .Uiai  more.  My  mode  of  breaking  a  colt  is 
fliis:  cou'.mcnpe  J^idliug  early  alier  warning;  put  him  up  the  winter 
after  lie  is  two  years  old  and  commence  using  him,  and  by  spring  he 
irill^beat^G.  to  do,  light  work,  being  broloa;  during  the  winter  season 
4uij&t-iiupeic«.ptii)ly.  Colls  should  always  be  provided  with  the  best 
acovJiiiUiOiuUiOi.:;  a.s  to -Jitller,  liUtr,  &xj.,  and  lisd  on  hay  during  the 
wiii'.cr;  a1Ip)Aed  to.iun  iji  ll.o  yaid  or  tloct-fiel4  during  the  day;  provide 
Cdtly  pjiiituragjj.  .  .     t^^*  i 

Is/tcej)  cuid  11 W. — BoUi,  are  profitable:  veryXew  sheep  rai.sed.  Muv- 
ton  is  iu  great  deiuaad;  worth  u«  much  os  beef;  or  more. 
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Htffs. — Men  diflfer  as  to  the  breeds.  The  red  hog  from  the  State. pf 
New  York  is  quite  a  favorite  with  some;  others  prefer  the  Chester  couotir 
white  hog;  and  from  what  I  have  seen  of  botn,  I  think  a  cross  woiild 
produce  the  best  breed.  I  have  now  some  of  the  finest  pigs  I  everliad 
of  this  cross,  though  tlie  red  blood  is  far  from  pure. 

My  experience  in  fatting  pork  is  this:  if  your  hog  is  worth  $10  w^en 
put  up,  it  will  take  nearly  $10  worth  of  corn  to  make  him  worth  $20^.so 
there  is  not  much  gain;  though  if  your  hog-pen  is  liberally  supplied  w^th 
straw,  they  will  make  a  liberal  supply  of  fine  manure.  Pork  is  worth  at 
the  butcher's  stall  10' cents — about  8  cents  from  the  farmer;  it  is  rarely 
less  than  $5  60  to  $6  in  the  pork  season.  Farmers  raise  very  litde  more 
than  they  want  for  their  family  consumption. 

The  best  mode  of  putting  up  pork  is  this:  cut  up  your  hog;  take  out 
the  chine;  salt  the  hams  and  shoulders  in  a  clean  cask  with  rock  salt; 
let  it  remain  about  48  hours,  then  pour  on  cold  water  enough  to  covjer 
the  hams;  put  on  a  weight,  and  let  it  remain  about  four  or  five  weeks, 
then  smoke  with  maple  or  hickory.  Manage  your  pickle  pork  muchJn 
the  same  way,  taking  care  in  both  instances  to  remove  the  bloody 
pieces.  My  mode  for  pork  is  this:  lent  my  middling  in  convenient 
pieces  for  handUng;  pack  down  close  with  rock  salt,  packing  in  the 
hocks  and  side-meat  together,  excluding  everything  else;  make  a  brine 
strong  enough  to  bear  an  egg;  pour  it  on  after  it  has  been  packed  about 
twelve  hours;  add  saltpetre,  about  four  ounces  to  1,000  pounds,  or 
thereabouts;  put  on  your  weight,  keep  it  under  the  brine,  and  all  will  be 
right. 

Potatoes  are  a  fine  crop  this  year.  Average  yield  about  125  bushels 
per  acre,  fine  sized,  clear  of  disease,  and  worth  37^  cents  from  the  field. 
After  sorting,  refuse  worth  for  pork  25  cents  a  bushel ;  cooked  potatoes 
worth  nearly  half  as  much  as  a  bushel  of  raw  corn  in  the  ear.  We 
plant  about  three  feet  apart;  work  much  as  we  do  corn.  Most  prolific 
variety  is  the  Peach-blossom,  introduced  a  year  or  two  ago.  Every  map. 
has  his  hobby  in  potatoes  as  well  as  in  many  other  things;  each  one 
preferring  some  peculiar  kind. 

FYttit  Culture  is  rapidly  improving.  Apples  are  a  profitable  crop  fcr 
the  fiu'mer.  The  refuse  apples  are  fine  food  for  hogs  up  to  the  time  they 
are  ripe  enough  for  other  purposes.  Sweet  apples  for  hogs  are  supposMl 
to  be  as  good  as  cooked  potatoes.  I  have  observed  some  of  my  neig^> 
bors'  hogs  in  high  condition  on  apples  alone. 

Manure. — Farmers  in  general  are  too  careless  in  this  matter.  Bijf 
mode  of  preserving  manure  from  wasjfc  is  to  scatter  gypsum  liberally  on. 
the  barn-yard  during  fermentation ;  haul  out  as  soon  as  fit,  and  apply  to 
my  crops. 

Root  Ovps  do  well,  but,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  laboring  hands,  very 
little  is  done  in  tliis  branch  of  business. 

OHton,  Cane,  Rice,  Tobacco,  and  Hemp. — None  raised.  *^^ 

M.  F.  MYERS. 

Quaker  Bottom,  Lawrence  County,  Ohio; 

Sir:  Your  Circular  was  duly  received,  and  I  proceed  to  answer  soins 

of  its  inquiries.  •'  \ 

Wheat. — Guano  is  not  used  in  the  production  of  farm  crops  in  thlt 
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connty.  Average  product  per  acre,  15  bushels;  time  of  seeding,  Octo- 
ber;  May  wheat  has  been  cut  on  last  day  of  May;  middle  of  June,  usual 
time  of  harvest;  seed  seldom  brined  and  limed,  though  considered  bene- 
ficial; l\  bushel  seed  to  the  acre;  used  to  plough  three  inches  deep: 
product,  8  to  12  bushels;  we  now  plough  from  6  to  8  inches:  product 
from  12  to  20  bushels— occasionally,  30  to  40. 

Rotation  of  Crops. — Among  old-school  or  a/iti-book  farmers :  com ,  corn, 
com,  forty  years  in  succession,  and  then  move  to  the  Far  West.  Among^ 
the  progressives:  clover,  two  years;  potatoes,  corn,  wheat,  clover.  Rich 
land,  well  pulverized,  best  preventive  for  Hessian  fly;  thrash  soon  after 
harvest,  to  avoid  the  weevil.  Average  price  of  wheat  this  fall,  65  cents. 
We  sow  clover  on  our  wheat  in  February. 

Com. — Average  product  per  acre,  40  bushels;  cost  of  production,  12^ 
cents  per  bushel. 

Culture. — Break  the  ground  deep,  as  early  as  dry  enough;  harrow 
well;  roll,  if  cloddy;  furrow  4  feet  wide  each  way;  leave  three  stalks  in  the 
hill;  go  through  with  cultivator  as  soon  as  the  rows  are  perceptible;  th» 
opposite  way  with  same  six  or  eight  days  after;  next,  with  a  long  bull- 
tongue,  as  deep  £18  possible;  next,  the  shovel-plough;  finish  by  parsing 
again  each  way  with  cultivator. 

Best  method  of  feeding  corn  to  cattle  and  horses,  corn  and  cobcmshed 
together;  for  hogs,  ground  and  cooked,  or  fermented  into  thin  slop. 

Oats. — But  few  raised  by  our  best  farmers;  considered  unprofitable 
and  exhausting;  average  product,  25  bushels. 

Clover  and  Grasses. — Average  cut,  1^  ton  per  acre.  Best  fertilizer 
on  dry  sandy  lands,  ashes  and  gypsum;  on  damp  clay  soils,  barn-yard 
manure  and  lime.  Pastures  shoula  never  be  grazed  short,  and  meadows 
not  at  all,  unless  frequently  manured.  Clover  and  Timothy  mixed,  is 
preferable  for  laying  down  both  meadows  and  pastures  on  dryland;  red- 
top  on  wet;  two  quarts  of  each  to  an  acre. 

I  have  witnessed  no  injury  to  horses  from  eating  first  crop  of  clover; 
second  crop  frequently  causes  saliva. 

Hogs. — Best  breeds,  Bedford,  China,  Byfield,  Russia,  and  Sussex,  all 
have  their  admirers.  The  cheapest  method  of  making  pork  i.H  to  give 
the  pig  the  mn  of  clover  and  stubble  fields,  and  of  the  fmit- orchard 
that  abounds  in  the  very  best  sweet  apples,  peaches,  &.c.,  until  he  has 
nearly  attained  his  growth ;  then  put  him  up  in  a  close  pen  and  feed 
on  corn-meal.  If  cooked  or  fermented,  all  the  better.  Pork  for  bacoa 
should  be  well  mbbed  all  over  with  salt,  and  packed  in  bulk;  coarse 
salt  is  best;  a  small  portion  of  saltpetre  should  be  added.  After  lying 
two  weeks,  it  should  be  overhauled,  again  mbbed  with  salt,  and  re- 
packed. At  the  expiration  of  five  weeks  after  first  packing,  provided  the 
pork  is  not  large,  wash  clean,  hang  up,  and  before  the  surface  is  quite 
dry,  completely  saturate  the  whole  volume  of  air  in  the  smoke  house 
with  quicklime.  This  may  be  done  by  violently  stirring  or  throwing 
very  fine  dry  lime  in  the  smoke-house.  This  will  effectually  prevent 
injury  from  skippers,  hues,  A:c.  Smoke  well  with  sound  hickory  wood. 
Let  your  bacon  hang  as  long  as  you  please. 

The  Irish  potato  is  a  staple  crop  on  our  river- bottoms,  in  this  county; 
large  quantities  are  shipped  to  New  Orleans,  and  find  ready  sale,  at  fair 
prices.  Our  best  market,  however,  is  at  the  iron-works,  in  this  county, 
for  much  the  greater  portion  of  our  farm  products.  Average  yield,  100 
bushebj  cost  of  production^  10  cents  a  bushel.    Best  varieties  for  table 
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use,  Meshannoek  and  Pink  eye;  most  profitable  for  Southern  market, 
Flowers  of  Edinburg,  Orange  potato,  and  Baltimore  Blue.  The  most 
productive  of  all  is  the  red  Meshannock.  Over  570  bushels  to  the  acre 
have  been  produced,  the  past  season,  in  this  (^Quaker)  Bottom,  and  over 
544  last  year  on  the  same  ground;  and  that,  too,  without  manure.  The 
land  had  been  under  a  grass  lay  for  nine  preceding  years.  These  ex- 
traordinary results  have,  as  yet,  only  occurred  with  members  of  well- 
organized  faraiers'  clubs.  Four  competitors  this  year  (members  of  the 
Rome  and  Union  Farmers'  Club)  produced  as  follows:  300,  320,  416, 
and  572  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Situated  as  v/e  are,  on  the  very  southern  verge  of  the  State,  the  potato 
seldom  suffers  from  the  prevalent  disease,  except  when  planted  on  wet 
land,  er  when  shaded  by  weeds,  or  otherwise.  We  are  about  as  far  south 
as  where  the  potato  will  succeed  well,  and  is  much  less  subject  to  the 
rot  than  in  cooler  climates.  The  sweet  potato  also  succeeds  well  here, 
when  rightly  managed.  It  requires  a  warm,  rich  soil,  and  early  forcing. 
Grounds  upon  which  large  quantities  of  straw  or  chaff  have  been  nearly 
decomposed  are  good,  and  have  produced  with  us  over  300  bushels 
per  acre,  of  the  common  yellow  variety. 

fVuits. — Apples,  comprising  some  400  of  the  best  varieties  extant,  are 
cultivated  here  for  home  consumption  and  for  export.  There  is  no  crop 
that  pays  so  well  as  our  best  sorts  of  apples.  An  orchard  of  Rome 
Beauties,  ten  years  old  and  upwards,  well  cared  for,  will  average  an  an- 
nual profit  of  .$200  per  acre.  One  of  my  neighbors,  this  fall,  gathered 
and  sold  11  barrels  from  a  tree  which  is  thirteen  years  old — worth  $1  26 
per  barrel,  equal  to  $500  per  acre.  Apples,  and  especially  our  best  sweet 
sorts,  are  very  cheap  food  for  every  description  of  farm-stock  and  poultry. 
The  Rome  Beauty  stands  pre-eminently  ahead  of  everything  yet  feirly 
tested,  for  profit  or  exportation,  and  combines  more  desirable  qualities, 
everything  considered.  The  Roxbury  Russet,  Newtown  Pippin,  Bell- 
flower,  and  Rawle's  Genitor,  are  valuable  for  export. 

The  Peach  succeeds  well  here,  and  very  many  of  the  finest  sorts  in 
the  world  are  cultivated  in  our  orchards  and  nurseries.  We  feel  quite 
confident  that  no  portion  of  the  country  can  excel  us  in  the  productioA 
of  fine  apples  and  peaches.  • 

Grafting  or  budding  should  be  performed  some  two  feet  or  more  above 
ground,  as  the  seedling  stocks  are  generally  much  more  hardy  than  our 
fin«r  sorts,  and  as  severe  heat  or  cold  usually  affe-ts  the  trunk  of  the 
tree,  just  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Hundreds  of  root  graft^ 
trees  were  killed  last  winter,  in  this  vicinity,  by  severe  freezing; 
while  seedlings,  and  grafted  and  budded  trees,  that  were  worked 
high,  almost  universally  escaped  uninjured;  other  chances  equal  in  all 
respects. 

H.  N.  GILLET. 


Vermiliox,  Erie  County,  Ohio, 

December  y  1862. 

Sir:  Your  Circular  was  duly  received,  and  I  ain  thankful  for  an  op. 
portunity  of  contributing  my  mite  towards  the  mass  of  information  an- 
nually disseminated  from  your  office.     I  esteem  tke  Agricultural  Reports 
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▼ery  highly;  and  it  is  more  from  a  desire  to  possess  them,  than  from  any 
eJi{Mctation  of  contributing  anything  essential  to  their  completeness,  that 
T  now  write.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  answer  your  inquiries  in  detail. 
The  readers  of  former  Reports  have  been  made  acquainted  with  the 
peculiarities  of  our  location ,  and  the  methods  of  forming  here.  Although 
there  is  a  preceptible  improvement  made  from  year  to  year  in  nearly  all 
departments  of  agriculture,  still  it  is  difficult  to  point  out  the  particular 
itams  of  which  it  consists. 

Our  crops  of  wheat  have  been  large  for  three  consecutive  years,  partly 
owmg  to  the  seasons  and  partly  to  improved  tillage,  more  thorough  arain- 
age,  and  hardier  varieties  of  wheat.  The  Soule  and  White-Blue-stem  hav€ 
nearly  driven  the  Illinois,  Mediterranean,  Red  chaff.  Bald,  &.C.,  out  of 
cultivation .  The  Blue  stem  is  said  this  year  to  have  outdone  all  other 
varieties  from  6  to  10  bushels  per  acre.  It  is  an  excellent  wheat  for 
flouring  also,  bearing  the  highest  price.  0«r  lands  generally  do  better 
biick-furro wed  into  about  eight-paced  lands  than  to  be  left  level;  and  if 
fee  ploughing  is  performed  so  as  to  give  the  proper  declination  to  the  dead 
fnrtt>ws,  and  passages  cut  for  the  water  to  pass  off  freely,  there  is  much 
less  danger  from  winter-killing  as  well  as  from  drowning.  Very  deep 
ploughing  and  subsoiling  have  not  been  practised  to  much  extent;  though 
when  done,  the  results,  I  believe,  have  been  satisfactory. 
'  "Coruy  the  next  crop  in  importance  to  wheat,  has  proved  a  short  crop 
this  year,  owing  to  excessive  wet  all  through  the  proper  time  of  preparing 
the  ground  and  planting.  Very  little  was  planted  till  June;  much  seed 
rotted,  and  replanting  continued  till  July;  then  haying  and  harvesting 
pevented  suitable  after-cultivation;  and  although  the  favorable  fall 
ripened  nearly  all  that  set  for  ears,  still  there  is  a  great  falling  off  from 
forraer  crops. 

There  is  at  present  a  tendency  to  seeding  down  lands  to  grass.  The 
low  price  of  wheat,  and  the  increased  demand  for  beef,  mutton,  wool,  and 
swine,  are  fast  decreasing  the  quantity  of  land  in  wheat;  and  as  "  one  ex- 
treme follows  another,"  it  is  to  be  expected  that  wheat  and  corn  may  soon 
fceara  high  price  in  proportion  to  other  farm  products.  The  advocate* 
fcran  equilibrium  of  prices  are  probably  doomed  to  everlasting  disap- 
pointment, or  at  least  as  long  as  men  are  free  to  cultivate  the  crops  they 
think  the  niost  profitable,  and  he  appears  to  be  the  most  successful  in 
money- making  who  shapes  his  business  so  as  to  be  a  little  ahead  of  his 
neighbors  in  meeting  the  vacillations  in  the  markets.  Some  may  sneer  at 
the  idea  of  money-making  being  regarded  as  a  part  ef  good  farming;*  but 
with  all  due  deference  1  submit  if  that  is  not,  in  our  country  at  least,  the 
iBwri  point  in  farmirig,  mechanics,  and  the  sciences — in  church  and  State  ? 
It  is  this  consideration  which  induces  us  to  prefer  purchasing  more  lands 
to  graze  our  flocks  and  herds  upon  at  $10  or  $20  per  acre,  rather  than 
doi^ble  the  produce  of  the  old  homestead  by  under  draining,  subsoiling, 
and  manuring,  at  an  expense  of  from  $30  to  $50  per  acre.  These  outlays 
for  improvements  so  highly  recommended,  and  no  doubt  very  beneficial, 
will  of  necessity  be  delayed  in  any  country,  till  population  becomes  dense 
and  lands  high-priced. 

:^n  looking  over  your  former  Reports,  I  have  been  amused  as  well  as 
instructed.  Some  will  figure  up  wonderful  profits  on  sheep  husbandry; 
othf«  on  this  or  that  crop.  One,  I  recollect,  apparently  a  very  intelli- 
gefat  gentleman  of  Illinois,  says  he  can  "  raise  a  pound  of  fine  wool  as 


cheap  as  any  man  can  ndse  a  pound  of  pork.''    His  location  must  be  a 
gprt  of  sheep-paradise;  and,  since  Illinois  is  famous  for  corn  and  pork,  it 
would  seem  that  a  man  might  get  rich  very  quick  at  wool  raising  there, 
at  the  present  prices .    I  am  no  great  fanner :  what  little  bringing  up  I  had 
in  that  line  was  in  the  woods,  and  among  the  smmps,  where  scratching 
the  grousd  was  about  all  we  could  do,  and  about  all  that  was  necessary, 
to  insure  enough  to  eat  and  drink;  and  as  to  the  surplus,  it  was  little 
matter  whether  we  had  any  or  not,  where  nobody  wanted  to  buy.    We 
made  no  great  profits  then;  and  although  I  have  since  tried  alnao&t  everjcr 
kind  of  crop  suitable  to  our  country,  and  have  been  about  as  successfal 
as  my  neighbors,  and  my  neighbors  about  as  successful  as  "  the  resiof 
manJcindy^  still,  I  have  never  found  any  kind  of  fanning  that  would 
much  more  than  pay  expenses,  if  the  work  was  all  hired  and  paid  for. . 
It  is  as  true  now  as  in  "  Poor  Richard's  "  time,  that — 

"  He  that  by  the  plough  would  thrive, 
Must  either  hold  himself  or  drive."' 

We  cannot  reasonably  expect  more  than  a  moderate  per  cent,  profft, 
one  year  with  another,  in  any  branch  or  all  the  branches  of  agriculture; 
and  I  believe,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  those  do  best  who  pursue  the 
even  tenor  of  their  way,  taking  care  to  have  a  *<  littloof  all  sorts,"  so  that 
ifoneortwo  kinds  fail,  there  will  be  others  to  fall  back  on — slacking 
up  on  those  branches  which  are  overdone,  and  "  letting  out  a  link  "  on 
those  which  promise  better — carefully  adopting  new  improvements,  and 
experimenting,  on  a  small  scale,  with  a  view  to  new  discoveries.  Rais- 
ing extravagant  expectations,  by  overdrawn  estimates,  sends  many  peo 
pie  from  one  branch  of  industry  to  another,  in  a  sort  of  jack  o'-lantem 
chase  after  wealth,  through  the  bogs  and  quagrni|es  of  disappointment 
and  poverty.  Those  of  my  acquaintances  who  have  for  a  series  of  years 
patiently  pursued  their  course — carefully  doing  well  whatever  they  have 
undertaken,  and  practising  frugality  and  sobrieti/  v/ithal— have  attained 
to  competence;  while  those  who  have  been  chasing  one  scheme  af\er 
another  that  held  out  the  promise  of  sudden  wealth,  have  *'  coi/ie  ty,'*" 
like  the  Dutchman's  hogs,  ^'  among  the  missing." 

i*VM»7  Culture  (especially  apples)  is  growing  more  and  more  into  favor. 
From  expriments  made  this  fall,  and  previously,  we  think  apple  orchards 
are  very  profitable  for  making  pork,  and  a  good  «wur  apple  is  much  better 
for  that  purpose  than  a  poor  sweet  one.  ilogs  permitted  to  nm  at  large 
in  an  orchard  from  the  time  the  apples  begin  to  fall  till  winter,  with  a  lilUe 
com  to  finish  on,  make  excellent  pork,  and  at  small  exp«3nse,  when 
compared  with  corn-made.  They  are  good  aho  for  oilier  stock,  espe- 
cially young  colts;  and  so  well  do  our  people  now  understand  this  mat- 
ter, that  tliis  season  scarcely  more  cider  has  been  made  than  will  suffice 
for  vinegar — apples  being  mostly  used  for  feeding. 

I  threatened  the  New  Jersey  peach-growers  with  competition  frsm  our 
lake  region,  in  a  few  years,  in  my  former  communication.  I  beg  leave 
to  withdraw  the  promise  till  further  advised.  The  most  popular  va- 
rieties of  peaches  have  not  stood  our  climate  very  well  for  two  seasons 
past,  and  the  curculiOf  also,  appears  to  have  an  excellent  taste  for  them — 
discriminating  very  nicely  between  a  late  sour  peach  and  a  fine  flavored 
*' Honest  John."  We  know  of  no  remedy  for  this  pest.  The  peach 
worm  may  be  kept  under  in  various  ways.  Digging  them  out  a)K>ut  Ist 
ofMajf  1st  of  July,  and  again  in  November,  I  find  the  surest  and  about 
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as  little  expensive  as  any  way.  The  extreme  cold  of  last  winter  destroyed 
Sonne  trees,  and  utterly  mined  the  fruit-buds.  This  is  the  second  time 
in  thirty-five  years,  that  the  cold  has  been  so  severe.  The  thermometer 
indicated,  in  December,  from  10°  to  120b^low  zero,  which  killed  nearly 
all  the  fruit-buds  of  the  largest  and  best  varieties  of  peaches;  and  in  Jan- 
uary  the  mercury-  went  down  to  18°  and  20°  below  zero,  which,  I  be- 
lieve, was  about  the  climax  of  cold  weather  ever  known  here  and 
destroyed  even  the  hardiest  kinds,  which  had  stood  the  former  cold 
unharmed. 

For  the  benefit  of  orchardists,  I  will  relate  my  experience  with  the  fire- 
blight  on  apple  and  quince  trees:  About  fifteen  years  ago  it  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  this  vicinity.     It  attacked  a  corner  tree  in  my  orchard,  and 
gradually  spread  from  branch  to  branch,  till,  in  six  or  seven  years,  the 
whole  free  was  nearly  dead.     It  spread  to  the  adjoining  trees,  till  it  had 
overspread  an  acre  or  two,  more  or  less.     Having  learned  that  cutting  off 
the  infected  branches  and  burning  them  was  the  onlv  reliable  way  of 
getting  rid  of  it,  I  commenced  doing  so,  although  it  seemed  a  great  task 
I  cut  down  the  corner  tree,  and  lopped  off  most  of  the  tops  of  others,  and 
followed  the  scourge  close  for  two  or  three  years,  cutting  off  every  little 
twig  I  could  find  infected,  and  committing  them  to  the  flames,  twice  or 
thnce  dunng  each  season.     The  result  has  been  most  satisfactory  and 
for  two  years  past  I  have  not  seen  a  blighted  limb  in  my  orchard.  '  The 
labor  was  much  less  than  I  expected,  also;  and  I  would  urge  it  upon  all 
to  apply  the  knife  and  fire  to  their  blighted  trees,  for  their  own  and  neigh- 
bors  sakes.     I  conclude,  from  the  manner  of  its  progress,  that  the  in^ct 
which  causes  the  blight  does  not  itinerate  far  in  one  season,  and  may  be 
successfully  combatted  as  above  described.     The  curculios,  on  the  con- 
trary, seem  to  circulate  extensively;  they  have  wings,  and  know  how 
to  use  them ,  as  any  person  may  satisfy  himself,  if  he  will  place  one  in  an 
uncomfortably-warm  place  for  a  short  time,  though  they  are  not  over- 
fond  of  dispaying  their  aerial  capabilities  on  common  occasions. 

The  displays  of  stock,  crops,  manufactures,  improved  implements  of 
tillage,  «kc.,  at  our  State  and  county  fairs,  which  are  becoming  quite 
common  m  Ohio,  are  doing  very  much  to  foster  a  spirit  of  improvement. 
Ver>'  many  attend,  and,  by  contact  with  others  and  their  improvements, 
a  spirit  of  generous  competition  is  promoted;  the  rust  of  home  born  ideas 
IS  rubbed  off;  new  acquaintances  and  new  attachments  are  formed ;  the 
scholar  learns  from  the  clown,  the  clown  from  the  scholar,  and  all  are 
mutually  benefited.  It  would  hardly  be  supposed  that  any  who  are 
able,  and  like  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  and  profits  of  such  exhibitions,  would 
be  so  parsimonious  as  to  refuse  to  contribute  their  mite  towards  their  ex- 
penses.  Experience  shows,  however,  the  contrary;  and  many  are  con- 
tent to  let  their  neighbors  bear  the  expense,  while  they  reap  equal  benefits 
with  them.  This  parsimoniousness  has  compelled  the  managers  to  fence 
the  grounds,  and  demand  an  entrance-fee  to  meet  expenses,  which,  to 
some  extent,  excludes  the  poor.  If  all  who  are'abundantly  able  woJild 
contribute  their  dollar  a  year,  (and  how  could  tfiey  expend  a  dollar  to 
belter  advantage?)  there  would  be  ample  funds;  the  fencing  might  be 
dispensed  with,  and  the  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  enjoy  their  iSsnefits 
equally.  But  we  read  of  a  Ume,  ''There  were  giants  in  those  days."  I 
suppose  iiere  were  liitle  men,  too,  as  there  are  in  these  days.  However, 
we  may  chaiitably  conclude  it  is  more  trom  want  of  reflecUon  on  (he 


subject,  than  from  intrinsic  littleness,  that  so  many  stand  aloof  from  bear- 
ing their  share  in  the  burdens  incident  to  this  means  of  improvement 

Yours,  respectfully, 

DENJ.  SUMMERS. 


BucYRus,  Crawford  County,  Ohio, 

December  29,  1852. 

Sir:  In  answer  to  your  Circular,  received  some  time  since,  I  will  sub- 
mit the  following:  In  the  culture  of  wheat  there  is  no  manure  except 
barnyard  used  in  this  vicinity,  and  that,  if  fresh  and  applied  directly  to 
the  wheat,  is  as  often  an  injury  as  a  benefit;  the  preferable  mode  is  to 
apply  it  to  a  previous  crop.  A  good  sod  of  clover,  Timothy,  or  blue  grass, 
turned  the  middle  of  August,  harrowed  until  well  pulverized,  sown 
about  the  10th  of  September,  with  1^  bushel  of  seed,  is,  I  think,  the 
surest  and  cheapest  way  to  raise  wheat  with  us ;  the  favorite  varieties  at 
present  are  the  White  Blue-stem  and  Mediterranean.  Should  suppose  the 
average  yield,  with  good  cultivation,  to  be  20  bushels  or  over;  the  last  crop 
was  not  half  a  one,  owing  to  injury  done  by  red  weevils,  the  Mediterraneau 
escaping  with  least  injury.  Sowing  early  varieties  is  thougl;it  to  be  the 
only  way  of  escaping  their  ravages.  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  yield  per 
acre  increasing.  The  average  price  for  the  last  year  at  Sandusky  city  would 
be  near  72  cents  per  bushel;  and  at  different  points  along  the  Cleveland, 
Columbus,  and  Cincinnati  railroad,  a  few  cents  less.  Our  best  farmers 
seed  their  wheat  in  the  spring,  with  clover  or  a  mixture  of  clover  and 
Timothy  seed.  The  culture  of  wheat  has  been  rapidly  decreasing  for 
several  years;  stock-raising  being  more  profitable  and  congenial  to  the 
soil. 

Corn  I  think  our  most  important  grain  crop;  and  when  connected  with 
wool-growing  or  stock-raising,  the  fodder  judiciously  saved  and  fed  will 
more  than  pay  the  entire  cost  of  the  crop.  In  a  former  communication 
to  your  oflice  I  gave  the  details,  and  will  not  repeat  them  here;  but  1  have 
raised  a  crop  that  cost  less  labor  per  acre  the  past  season,  equal  in  quan- 
tity and  better  in  quality,  on  the  same  piece  of  ground ;  and  it  is  nothing 
more  than  any  man  can  do.  It  is  an  expensive  way  of  doing  business 
to  raise  16  or  20  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre.  The  premium  at  our 
county  fair  was  awarded  on  a  crop  of  126  bushels  per  acre,  raised  with- 
out the  application  of  manure,  the  ground  never  having  been  ploughed 
before;  it  nas  been  worth  40  cents  per  bushel  the  last  year. 

As  the  culture  of  wheat  declined,  wool-growing  increased,  and  this 
county  ranks  among  the  first  for  quality  and  quantity ;  all  concede  that 
it  is  profitable.  As  ^  as  my  experience  goes,  I  would  say  that  it  costs 
equally  as  muck  or  more  to  raise  coarse  wool  as  fine.  Coarse- wooUed 
sheep  are  not  so  healthy  when  kept  in  flocks  of  100  or  more,  and  appear 
to  suffer  more  firom  cold  rains  than  fine  ones.  My  calculation  is,  that  it 
•osts  about  24  cents  per  pound  to  grow  wool.  From  8  to  10  tons  of 
good  hay  are  sufficient  to  winter  100  head  well.  There  are  probablr  60 
lambe  raised  for  every  100  ewes  annually — rather  less,  I  should  think. 

The  cukitre  of  fruit  is  extending  rapidly.  Apples  are  produced  of  rare 
excellence,  with  the  smallest  amount  of  care.  Pears,  cherries,  and  grapes, 
as  &r  as  proved,  leave  nothing  to  wish  for.    I  have  had  the  Julienney 
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Bartiett,  Andrell,  Leehel,  and  other  pears.    Fruit,  for  sevcnJ  gMMf.. 
W^f  ^^^"f^.^^^^^d!  »?«^«  ««t  been  produced  in  the  country,  East^ 
West      The  finer  vaneties  of  chernes  have  foiled  but  little,  bein^  of 
recent  introduction,  but  promise  well.     The  Catawba  grape  is  m  sui  / 

^"^f-  ^  J^  '""^°'''  ^^"^  "^r-  *?^"^y  ^™i'-)  The  virieties  of  apL 
culuvated  are  numerous;  nearly  all  the  varieties  that  have  much  r^SS? 
tion  m  various  localities  have  been  tested.  Some  are  suitable  for  cuhu^' 
here  but  the  majority  are  rejected.  The  Rambo,  (late  apple,)  Swee^ 
Bough  Yellow  Harvest  Fafl  Pippin,  Golden  Russet,  Sw^t  *  Putnam 
Russet  Danvers  Winter  Sweet,  and  PhilUps's  Sweeting,  and  perhaw 
a  half  dozen  other  vaneties,  would  be  worth  all  the  rest.  I  thiVk  tS 
for  feed  apples  are  valuable  for  working-horses  j  a  half  bushel  of  sX 
npe  apples  per  day,  are  worth  more  than  that  quantity  of  oats  for  calv^ 
and  sheep.  In  the  winter,  when  confined  mostiy  to  dry  food  ^ 
apples  are  the  very  thing  they  want.  An  acre  of  good  ofch^  t£ 
for  10  years,  will  make  as  much  pork  as  two  of  corn,  I  am  Sem 

I  tned  an  expenment  in  seeding  with  potatoes  the  oast  season  n« 
four  rows  equal  in  length  and  quality.  ^  "^  °° 

No.  1.  Planted  with  large  potatoes,  produce 75  rwtmH, 

2.  Planted  with  very  small  potatoes,  produce. . .  .'.\\*  67     do 

.3.  Medium  size,  cut  in  two,  produce 75      Aq 

4.  Medium  size,  quartered,  produce ,//../...  70     do 

All  were  planted  at  the  same  time,  and  same  distance  arart! 
Hoping  the  day  will  soon  come  when  agriculture  wSl  take  the  nosi 

uon  Its  importance  demands,  and  wield  the  influence  it     justVenS 
to  in  our  glorious  Union,  J"^"/  cuuueu 

I  close  by  subscribing  myself  yours,  respectfully, 

Tn  .ho  rv  r.  BENJAMIN  SEARL. 

I  o  the  Commissioner  of  Patents.  '^*»^. 
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Kelley's  Island,  Ohio, 
Q       „        ,     .     ,       ,  December,  1852. 

.wp^'f  Tphh'  .^^Tfi  '"'^^  ^l'^"^*'  ^""^  ^^2  "^^  d"^y  reived.    In  aii- 
«wer,  1  send  the  following  observations- 

wh^ma7u?roTnfnrt™?'^'  '^  any,  used  on  our  rich  Western  soils, 
wnere  manure  of  most  kinds  is  wasted,  or  removed  from  bam-vards 
only  because  it  is  cheaper  than  to  remove  the  barn-  but  more  StS 

S^'ar  in  rea'd"o^^b"'"r"     '^'l^^^^^  ^^^^^^  on  old  l^dT  e" 
?!tion    '  Thl  ^''°^  m"'J^  ?5  ^^^y  °"»^t  ^«  »>e.  "«der  good  culti- 

toi^  hio  wfll  n^^"  ^h'1/1^'?  r^""'  *^"^««^^  ^his  ye«  in  this 

U^ab^^u\  mLnr  /"^-^^  a"'^"''  per  acre-worth, /or  white  vane- 
Ue«,  about  80  cents;  red,  o  or  6  cents  per  bushel  less. 

Whea!  ^wn  Tn^i'''"^^^  %,  known  is  this  vicinity,  is  late  sowing, 
wneat  sown    n  November  is  rarely  much  injured:  and  I  have  never 
known  It  wholly  destroyed  by  them'    The  fol  owing  recipe  wiluCv 
KmViSut'^o ™h^^  ^^'  ^'^  «^  ^'^  strong"gnT;^r  w'^^; 

ScktTnd  smonTrv  i'^^;^^^^  P"'  ^?^  ^^  ""'  ^^  *^^"^«^  «'«i«  off  the 
K^  J  }  ^  ^^  ^^''^^^  ^*"*e.  It  may  he  in  this  condition  two  or 
three  days,  if  not  sooner  wanted  for  sowing, Vithoul  injuring  iTviJSiiy 


of  the  seed.  The  system  of  rotation  that  has  obtained  here  has  been, 
two  crops  of  com  and  two  or  three  of  wheat;  then  com,  followed  by 
wheat,  when  the  necessity  of  seeding  to  grass  and  clover  is  seen.  The 
soil  is  a  clay  loam. 

Clover  and  Orasses.^l  have  found  6  quarts  of  Timothy  and  2  quart* 
of  clover  to  be  a  good  proportion  and  quantity  per  acre  sown  on  wheat, 
in  March,  on  light,  thawing  snow.  I  have  uniformly  had  a  good  ccUch, 
and  hear  of  no  complaint  from  my  neighbors,  who  do  likewise. 

Cbrn. — For  this  crop  I  plough  as  deep  as  possible  with  the  /trrotr 
plough.  Then  (on  old  land)  follow  in  the  same  furrow  with  a  subsoil 
plough  3  or  4  inches  deeper.  Thoroughly  pulverize  the  ground  as  well 
as  may  be;  then  ridge — ».  c.  throw  two  furrows  together  4  feet  from  centre 
to  centre.  On  this  plant  the  seed,  in  rows  4  feet  apart  and  about  4  inches 
deep,  leaving  the  seed  a  little  below  the  average  level  of  the  ground. 
The  deep  planting  prevents  birds  from  pulling  it  up,  and  the  ridging 
prevents  water  from  standing  on  the  seed,  and  is  ecjually  a  preventive 
of  injury  from  drought.  The  best  time  for  planting  here  has  been 
from  the  10th  to  the  25th  of  May.  Price  in  this  market  (Sandusky 
City)  may  be  quoted,  for  1852,  at  about  42  cents  per  bushel.  The 
crop  for  this  year  is  a  light  one,  not  exceeding  two  thirds  of  an  average 
yield.  I  have  omitted  further  details  on  cultivation,  as  but  little  differ- 
ence prevails  with  different  farmers,  unless  it  may  be  in  hilling  when 
hoeing  it;  which  should  never  be  done— t.  e.  with  the  gourd-seed  variety, 
which  is  the  only  kind  that  I  have  much  experience  in.  The  best 
method  of  feeding  it  to  hogs  is  to  begin  early — as  soon  as  it  is  nearly 
dut  of  the  milk— while  the  weather  is  warm  and  favorable  for  fattening 
them,  so  that  they  may  be  ready  for  the  butcher  as  soon  as  the  weather 
is  cold  enough  for  packing. 

Sheep  ana  wool,  like  neat  cattie,  are  unprofitable  where  land  is  worth 
|20  per  acre,  except  to  a  very  limited  extent.  The  Paular  or  French 
Merino — those  with  fleeces  that  are  gummy  on  the  outside — I  consider 
the  most  profitable,  as  the  fleece  is  fine,  long,  and  heavy,  commanding  the 
highest  price,  in  market,  and  the  sheep  are  the  hardiest  variety  that  1  am 
acquainted  with.  1  do  not  think  that  land  will  yield  $2  per  acre  per 
year  net  profit  to  raise  sheep;  and  not  so  much  for  neat  cattle,  unless  for 
fancy  stock  and  prices. 

drapes  are  receiving  increased  attention  in  this  vicinity.  The  only 
obstacle  to  extensive  cultivation  seems  to  be  a  want  of  knowledge  in  the 
management  of  them— trimming,  training,  <kc.  The  Catawba  and  Isa- 
bella are  the  principal  kinds  raised.  From  such  information  as  can  be 
obtained  from  Geraian  and  French  vine-dressers  who  come  to  this  coun- 
try, the  grape  thrives  as  well  here  as  in  their  own  countries,  and  the 
wine  made  from  them  is  equal  to  the  foreign  article.  The  fmit  finds  a 
ready  market  here  at  from  $2  to  $2  50  per  bushel  of  45  pounds,  and  is 
worth  ni«re  to  make  into  wine.  Two  hundred  bushels  per  acre  may  be 
considered  an  average  crop,  yielding  over  $100  per  acre  net  profit  per 
annvm  on  a  capital  of  $250. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

ADDISON  KELLEY. 
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Pederalton,  Athens  Cotwty,  Ohio, 

November  21,  1862. 
Sir:  The  Circular  from  the  Patent  Office  of  August,  1852,  has  been 
received ;  and  in  answer  to  some  of  the  queries  therein  contained    I 
rnake  the  following  observations:  ' 

Wheat— ^o  guano  is  used  in  the  production  of  this  or  a«y  other 
crop;  yield,  from  10  to  45  bushels  per  acre-average  about  15  bushels- 
time  of  seeding,  fore  part  of  September;  of  harvesting,  first  of  July      As 
we  are  not  troubled  with  smut,  our  seed  needs  no  preparation  except 
thorough  cleamng.     Quantity  used  per  acre  from  1  to  U  bu»hel-the 
latter  quantity  is  none  too  much  on  strong  soils.     Plough  once  in  August 
(if  green  sward  or  stubble  land)  ten  inches  deep  ;  but  a  ereat  d^l  is 
sown  among  standing  corn  the  last  of  August  and  first  of  September,  and 
ploughed  111  with  the  shovel-plough.      This  mode  produces  good  crops 
on  bottom  lands.     I  am  confident  the  yield  per  acre  is  increasing.     We 
have  no  regular  system  ofirotation  in  crops.     On  our  bottom  lands,  corn 
succeeds  corn  forever,  or  wheat  and  corn  alternately  forever,  wfthout 
any  sensible  diminution  in  the  yield.     As  to  the  best  remedies  for  Hes- 
sian  flies  and  weevils,  perhaps  it  will  not  be  proper  to  say  I  know  of  any 
but  i  have  an  opinion,  a  speculative  belief— a  mere  fancy,  perhaps— in 
support  of  which,  from  t!ie  nature  of  the  case,  it  may  forever  be  impossible 
to  array  facts,  tangible  facts,  sufficient  to  convince  this  fact  vs.  theory  aee 
that  It  IS  anything  but  the  veriest  whim.    However,  I  will  now  state  wSt 
conceive  would  be  a  complete  remedy  for  these  mischievous  insects,  if  it 
could  be  made  available,  (of  which  I  have  no  doubt)  and  in  f*ct  what 
has  always  been  the  chief  means  of  preserving  the  wheat  crops  of  the 
whole  country  from  utter  destruction  by  their  devastating  energies      I 
have  raised  wheat  on  the  fann  where  I  now  reside  for  the  i^t  forty 
years,  and  have  never,  except  one  year  (about  six  years  ago)  been  iji. 
1"Jqt    %^^u^  Hessian  fly,  nor  by  the  weevil  but  once,  and  that  was  in 
A      •         u^  '^^®^^'  ^  believe,  has  never  visited  this  vicinity  except  at 
Uie  time  alluded  to,  when  its  ravages  were  extensive  and  terrible.     But 
1  hear  frequent  complaints  of  the  ''  lly  "  almost  every  year.    And  now 
for  the  remedy:     This  consists  in  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  fussy 
and  feathery  tribes  of  the  air;  and  whilst  it  appears  in  the  distribution 
ot  useful  employments  assigned,  by  a  common  Parent  and  Governor,  to 
«very  order  of  animated  nature,  to  the  swallow  in  general,  but  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  chimney  swallow,  is  assigned  the  duty  of  waging  suc- 
cessful and  incessant  war  during  the  warm  season,  and  until  late  fidl, 
upon  those  immense  armies  of  insects  which  float  in  the  summer  breeze, 
the  weevil  and/'  fly  ' '  included.    These  birds,  as  is  generally  well  known 
procure  all  their  food,  consisting  of  insects,  upon  the  wing.    After  their 
broods  have  been  reared  they  partake  of  but  two  meals  a  day,  breakfast 
and  supper.    In  the  morning,  they  range  further;  in  the  evening,  they 
aJTb^^  ^^rd        "^^^  ^^^^^  domicil.     Whenjfeeding  their  youag  they 

Now,  if  these  birds  can  be  multiplied  to  any  desirable  extent  on  every 
tarm,  1  submit,  whether  their  being  so  raultipled  would  not  insure  our 
wheat  crops  against  the  ravages  of  all  insects?  That  they  can  be  so  multi- 
piled,  there  is  m  my  mind,  at  least,  no  doubt,  and  with  very  little  ex- 
pense and  trouble  They  always  build  their  nests  and  rear  their  young 
in  ckimieys.     Wherever  a  chimney  stands  through  the  summer  nniued^ 


there  you  will  find  a  colony  of  swallows ;  and  if  permitted  so  to  stand 
a  number  of  years,  the  colony  wUl  increase  in  numbers  from  year  to 
year,  until  emigration  becomes  necessary  for  want  of  room. 

That  chimneys  made  of  boards  and  attached  to  barns  and  out-houses, 
in  imitation  of  real  chimneys,  at  small  expense,  will  attract  their  proper 
and  natural  denizens,  is  reasonable  to  suppose;  then  if  the  first  great 
prerequisite  to  the  increase  of  all  bengs  is  a  place  to  be;  and  the  next, 
food  sufficient  for  their  support;  it  follows,  of  course,  that  beings  so  pro- 
vided for  must  increase  in  numbers  agreeable  to  unalterable  laws.  1  can 
muster  but  few  facts  to  prop  this  theory,  two  of  which  have  already  been 
produced,  viz:  the  swallow  takes  its  food,  consisting  of  insects,  upon 
the  wing.  I  have  been  but  little,  if  any,  troubled  with  the  ''fly."  One 
more  feet  will  finish  the  array.  The  house  I  live  in  has  been  built 
twenty-seven  years;  it  has  two  stacks  of  chimneys,  with  two  flues  in 
each,  from  the  second  floor  One  of  these  chimneys,  and  one  flue  of 
the  other,  is  every  summer  and  fall  exclusively  devoted  to  the  use  of  the 
swallows:  here  they  are  permitted  to  breed  undisturbed,  and  all  available 
means  are  resorted  to,  to  remedy  accidents;  as,  when  a  nest  Is  washed 
down  by  a  hard  shower  of  rain  with  its  unfledged  o-^cupantSjit  is  placed 
in  the  crotch  of  a  stick  and  carefully  replaced  up  the  chimney.  Thu» 
encouraged  and  cared  for,  my  colony  of  swallows  has  become  quite  re- 
spectable in  numbers,  amounting  to  some'.hing  like  one  hundred  in 
October  last.  With  such  an  effective  corps  of  champions,  I  feel  quite 
secure  from  the  ravages  of  the  Vandal  fly. 

In  this  connexion  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe,  that  whilst  afford- 
ing shelter,  protection,  and  encouragement  to  one  class  of  birds,  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  others  are  not  forgotten;  and  so  far  as  the  influ- 
ence, jurisdiction,  or  authority  of  the  writer  extends,  no  bird  of  any  kind 
is  allowed  to  be  killed  or  injured  in  any  way,  or  unnecessarily  disturbed, 
excepting  always  such  as  prey  on  poultry  or  smaller  birds.  But  tht^re  is 
great  complaint  in  some  parts  of  the  country  of  the  depredations  on  corn- 
fields in  the  spring  stason,  committed  by  some  birds — the  black-bird  for 
instance — ana  no  remedy  seems  to  suggest  itself  to  some  minds  but  the 
destruction  of  the  birds  themselves.  That  is  a  sure  remedy,  so  far  as 
the  individnal  bird  killed  is  concerned.  That  a  dead  bird  can  pull  up  no 
com,  is  a  clear  point;  and  that  it  can  destroy  no  more  worms,  bugs,  or 
other  insects,  should  be  equally  clear,  however  much  this  last  and  most 
important  fact  may  be  overlooked. 

This  killing  of  birds  for  pulling  up  corn,  resembles  somewhat  the 
biting  of  the  hand  that  feeds  us.  What!  kill  your  mostderoted  servant; 
your  only  efficient  laborer  in  securing  your  crop  from  utter  destruction; 
one  who  has  toiled  through  the  whole  spring — has  followed  close  upon 
your  heels  in  every  furrow  you  have  turned ;  and  when  you  have  retired 
for  rest  aad  refreshment,  still  pushes  its  unremitting  labors,  crossing  and 
recrofising  in  every  direction  the  newly-turned  furrows — all  to  clear  the 
soil  of  those  sure  harbingers  of  fate  to  your  crop,  the  worm?  Such  con- 
duct would  be  better  designated  by  any  other  appellation  than  one  that 
denoted  good  economy,  sagacity,  or  self-interest.  But  how  to  preserve 
the  crop  without  killing  the  birds,  seems  to  be  a  mooted  point  with  some 
formers.  Many  plans  liave  been  tried,  and  a  number  have  proved  suc- 
eeaeful;  but  the  writer  knows  of  but  one  that  does  not  compromise  the 
rights  of  any  of  the  parties  concerned,  and  that  is  to  sow  corn  broadcast 
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through  the  field  just  as  the  planted  corn  begins  to  appear  above  gnmnd, 
the  amount  to  be  regulated  by  the  demand.  In  addition  to  thi«,  if  it 
should  be  suspected  that  there  are  many  worms  in  the  land,  plough  a  fiir- 
row  or  two  between  the  rows.  I  am  sadly  digressing;  but,  under  a  strong 
conviction  of  the  importance  of  the  subject,  feel  not  much  inclined  to 
apologize.  The  price  of  wheat  here  is  bO  cents  per  bushel,  with  an  up- 
ward tendency.  None  of  the  grasses,  technically  so  called,  succeed  well 
sowed  with  wheat,  as  a  general  thing;  but  clover  does,  if  sowed  in  Feb 
ruary  or  March,  as  the  season  is  more  or  less  forward.  Varieties:  The 
Mediterranean  is  generally  preferred,  on  account  of  its  supposed  hardy 
qualities  in  resisting  mst.  The  .weight  of  this  year's  crop  is  66  pounds 
per  bushel.  Several  white  varieties  are  being  introduced,  among  which 
the  Michigan  or  White-Blue  stem  is  the  most  highly  recommended.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  writer,  a  sad  deficiency  exists  in  the  cultivation  of 
wheat.  He  can  see  no  good  reason  why  60  or  more  bushels  may  not  be 
the  average  product  per  acre,  instead  of  from  10  to  20;  his  mark  is  made 
at  40,  with  a  margin  for  10  more.  To  this  end,  a  more  prolific  variety,  as 
well  as  improved  modes  of  cultivation,  may  be  necessary. 

Oor7i. — Average  product  per  acre,  60  bushels  on  bottom,  and  30  or  35 
on  upland;  cost  of  production,  when  harvested,  14  cents  per  bushel; 
market  price  37^,  with  a  prospect  of  higher  rates.  Best  system  of  cul- 
ture I  do  not  exactly  know.  A  very  good  one  for  bottom  land  is  to  plough 
deep,  by  which  I  mean  from  10  inches  to  a  foot;  harrow  thoroughly; 
and  if  there  are  many  lumps  remaining,  roll  with  a  short  but  heavy 
rolTer;  mark  out  with  a  shovel,  or  one-horse  plough,  3  feet  apart,  east 
and  west,  and  a  little  wider  (if  the  variety  of  com  be  large)  north  and 
south.  This  work  should  be  done  with  skill  and  care,  as  much  depends, 
in  the  ease  and  cheapness  of  after-culture,  upon  having  the  rows  perfectly 
straight.  When  the  corn  is  up  three  or  four  inches,  plough  it  out,  two 
furrows  in  a  row,  with  a  one-horse  plough;  run  the  plough  close  to  the 
hills,  turning  the  furrows  from  the  corn.  It  will  not  do  to  intrust  this 
work  to  a  boy,  as  it  will  require  the  whole  skill  of  a  first-rate  ploughman 
to  do  it  v.'cll ;  a  boy  may  follow  to  uncover  and  adjust  the  corn.  So  soou 
as  may  be  reqnirccT^o  keep  the  weeds  in  check,  plough  it  the  other  way, 
and  with  a  shovel-plough  in  case  the  corn  has  attained  a  sufficient  size 
to  admit  throwing  dirt  into  the  hill  without  breaking  oflf  the  stalks; 
if  not,  plougli  as  at  first.  The  next,  or  third  time  ploughing,  should  be 
<k>ne  with  the  shovel,  run  close  to  the  corn;  the  fourth  time  with  the 
shovel,  and  three  fiirrows  to  the  row,  and  as  shallow  as  possible.  By 
this  time,  perhaps  other  work,  as  wheat  harvest,  dtc,  must  be  attended 
10.  But  if  you  would  raise  a  heavy  crop  of  corn,  it  must  be  attended  to 
also;  for  which  purpose  a  steady,  careful  boy,  with  a  horse  to  match, 
may  be  put  into  the  field  with  a  cultivator,  which,  for  the  first  time,  can 
«ow  be  used  with  advantage,  and  kept  there  until  the  ears. generally  be- 
gin to  set,  wlien  the  corn  may  be  <' laid  by."  If  the  corn  be  of  a  larae 
Yariety,  but  two,  or  three  at  most,  stalks  should  be  left  in  a  hill;  if  sraaS, 
four  may  be  admissible.  It  will  be  observed  that  I  have  not  mentioned 
hoeing  in  the  process  of  raising  corn.  The  reason  is,  I  do  not  ooasider 
it  accessary,  but  rather  that  all  the  hoeing  done  to  corn  after  it  is  planted 
is  time  and  labor  thrown  away. 


For  feeding  cattle  and  horses,  I  think  it  belter  to  grind  the  com  and 
cob  together. 

Ciover  and  Oragses. — Quantity  of  hay  cut,  per  acre,  firom  1  to  4  tons; 
average  this  year  2  tons.  Timothy  and  red-top  preferred  for  meadow, 
sown  half  and  half.  Cost  of  growing  hay  about  $2  per  ton.  The  mode 
of  laying  down  meadow  preferred,  is  to  prepare  the  land  as  for  wheat, 
and  sow  the  last  of  August  and  first  of  September;  or  a  better  way,  per- 
haps, should  the  fall  prove  dry,  is  to  sow  among  corn  in  the  first  or 
middle  of  August.  In  either  case,  we  always  calculate  on  a  heavy  crop 
of  hay  the  next  summer.  Heavy  seeding  is  considered  best;  but  cannot 
tell  how  much  seed  per  acre  is,  or  should  be,  used,  as  I  always  sow  in 
the  chaff. 

Neat  QUtle.—Cosi  of  rearing  till  three  years  old,  is  $9;  price  of  steers 
at  that  age,  $20;  of  heifers,  $15.  Value  of  good  dairy  cows  in  spring,  $20; 
in  fall,  if  fresh,  the  same,  or  more;  if  dry,  say  $16.  Steers  should  be 
broken  to  the  yoke  whilst  quite  young,  say  nine  or  ten  months  old. 
When  first  yoked,  let  them  run  in  the  yoke  in  a  yard  or  small  lot  two 
•r  three  hours  every  day,  until  they  become  habituated  to  the  yoke,  and 
to  being  yoked;  if  they  turn  the  yoke,  which  is  generally  the  case,  tie 
their  twls  together,  which  will  soon  break  them  of  this  habit.  They 
shsuld  be  yoked  up  several  times  through  the  summer  and  fall.  After 
they  are  a  year  old,  and  practised  in  all  the  evolutions  you  would  wish 
performed  by  oxen,  the  succeeding  winter  they  should  be  yoked  once  or 
twice  a  week,  and  put  to  drawing  light  loads.  The  third  winter  they 
should  become  thoroughly  broken  in,  so  that  they  understand  the  word 
and  obey  it. 

Remarks. — In  selecting  steers  for  the  yoke,  judgment  and  skill  are 
necessary;  in  temper,  motion,  build,  "and  size,  they  should  be  alike; 
docility,  mild  temper,  rather  quick  motion,  a  tight  and  heavy  build,  and 
large  size,  are  the  desirable  qualities  of  a  work-ox.  If  the  opposite  of 
any  of  these  qualities  are  found  in  a  steer  selected  for  the  yoke,  dismiss 
him  at  once,  and  substitute  another. 

The  task  of  breaking  steers  is  commonly,  but  often  improperly,  as- 
signed to  the  boys.  It  requires  not  only  much  skill  and  some  science, 
but  a  great  deal  more  patience  than  is  allotted  to  boys  in  general,  and  to 
too  few  men.  Steers,  when  under  the  tutorage  of  the  teamsters,  should 
never  be  struck  a  hard  blow — should  never  be  treated  harshly,  either  by 
word  or  action;  but  the  reverse.  They  should  never  be  permitted  to  get 
away  and  run  from  the  driver;  but  should  this  occur,  let  him  be  in  no 
huriy  to  catch  them;  and  when  caught,  treat  them  with  the  utmost 
gentleness,  as  though  nothing  wrong  had  transpired.  They  should 
never  be  hitched  to  a  load  they  cannot  draw  easily — never  should  be 
"stalled" — never  hurried  when  manifesting  impatience  and  disinclina- 
tion to  pull  or  go  ahead,  but  caressed  till  their  '<pet"  subsides.  Whea 
unyoked,  it  should  be  done  at  the  time  they  are  calm,  and  appear  in- 
•lined  to  do  the  behests  of  their  master.  They  should  be  put  to  constant 
hard  labor  before  the  age  of  six  or  seven  years,  when,  if  well  cared  for, 
thev  can  perform  as  many  days'  work  in  a  year  as  a  man,  without  injury, 
ana  continue  to  do  so  until  from  fourteen  to  twenty  years  old. 

Horses. — The  growing  of  horses  is  undoubtedly  profitable.  The  ex- 
pense of  rearing  a  colt  until  three  years  old  is.  about  $15.  The  best  way  I 
kare  ever  foimd  to  break  young  horses  for  service,  is  to  break  them  to  th« 
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halter  when  young— say  in  the  winter  after  weaning;  and  occasionallr 
habituate  them  to  the  bridle  until  three  years  old,  then  break  them  to  the  I 
bit  by  reining  their  heads  up  and  fastening  the  bridle  reins  to  a  crupper 
with  a  girth  and  martingale  properly  adjusted,  and  turn  them  loose  into  a 
lot  by  themselves.     Do  this  an  hour  or  two  for  a  few  days,  until  they 
appear  to  feel  somewhat  easy ;  then  add  hues  and  drive  them  about,  until 
they  have  measurably  learned  all   the  evolutions  necessary  to  a  car. 
riage  or  wagon  horse.    They  (or  he,  more  properly,  for  but  one  at  a  time 
can  be  thus  handled)  are  now  ready  for  the  saddle  or  gears.     For  the 
gears  I  prefer  using  him  alone,  to  putting  him  by  the  side  of  another 
horse.    When  properly  geared,  hitch  to  a  light  plough,  and  go  to  plough 
ing  on  light  land,  with  a  double  line.    Have  a  hand  to  lead  him  around 
a  few  times,  and  walk  by  his  side  a  few  times  more  around,  and  he  will 
soon  be  manageable  alone. 

The  remarks  upon  gentle  usage  to  steers,  apply  to  the  breaking  of  colts 
with  double  force.  INeither  a  stick,  whip,  harsh  word,  nor  angry  look, 
should  ever  be  employed  in  breaking  a  celt;  nor  should  he  ever  be 
jerked  by  the  bridle  or  lines.  Much  care  is  necessary  to  prevent  his 
acquiring  the  habit  of  breaking  away  or  slipping  the  bridle  when  hitched 
to  a  post,  by  always  fastening  him  with  a  halter  which  he  can  neither 
get  off  nor  break.  Other  bad  habits  must  be  guarded  against,  by  pre- 
ventives; for  when  once  acquired,  the  difficulty  of  eradicating  them 
Terges  upon  imposMbility. 

/^o^a/oe5.— Sweet  potatoes  only  raised  for  the  table.  Of  Irish  potatoes, 
the  average  yield  i»er  acre  is  about  100  bushels;  cost  of  production  25 
cents  per  bushel.  The  best  variety  (ot  table  use  (but  not  most  prolific) 
are  what  we  called  in  Vermont,  when  I  was  a  boy.  Blue-noses;  cost  of 
culture  25  per  cent,  more  than  other  varieties;  worth  60  per  cent.  more. 
I  have  been  acquainted  with  this  variety  fifty  years;  in  this  time  it 
seems  not  to  have  degenerated  in  yield  or  size.  Whatever  manure  is 
best,  leached  ashes  in  the  hill,  and  a  handful  of  unleached  ashes  on  the 
•ill,  are  in  most  soils  necessary. 

Respectfully  submitted: 

^    ,.     ^  ELMER  ROWELL. 

10  the  C/OMMISSIONER  OF  Patents. 
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Canton,  Stark  County,  Ohio, 

November  24,  1852. 
Sir:  Your  Circular  is  received;  and,  in  reply,  I  would  say  that  there 
18  no  guano  iised  in  this  region.     The  average  yield  of  wheat  in  Stark 
county  for  the  last  three  years  is  about  20  bushels  per  acre.     Wheat  being 
our  principal  staple,  many  efforts  have  been  mide  to  increase  the  product, 
the  most  successful  of  which  is  the  ploughing  under  of  clover  craps. 
The  usual  method  is  as  follows:  First,  ploughing  in  May  for  fallows;  re- 
ploughed  or  <' stirred"  in  September,  and  wheat  sowed  or  drilled  in  from 
li  to  1*  bushel  per  acre.     In  February  or  March  next  succeeding,  it  u 
sown  wfth  cloverseod,  from  8  to  10  pounds  per  acre.   The  usual  practic* 
IS  to  pasture  the  clover  after  harvest.     The  next  spring,  in  May,  gypsum 
or  piaster  is  applied,  from  CO  to  80  pounds  per  acre.     In  June,  orWrly 
11  July,  about  2  tons  of  hay  per  acre  may  he  made.     The  field  may  thei 
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l>e  left  fcr  seed,  or  for  pasture,  or  again  mowed  for  second-crop  har 
or  turned  under  for  wheat.    The  usual  method  is  to  plough  under  the 
clover  and  seed  with  wheat,  without  any  second  ploughing      Thi» 
method  makes  a  crop  of  wheat  every  third  year,  and  gradually  improves 
the  soil.     If  the  soil  becomes  foul,  or  has  a  heavy  sod  upon  it,  one  well- 
worked  crop  of  corn  will  make  u  mellow.     It  may  then  be  sown  the  next 
spring  with  oats,  and  then  be  in  good  order  in  the  fall  for  seeding  with 
wheat.     We  usually  put  stable-manure  upon  fields  intended  for  corn 
and  lime,  also,  if  there  is  much  sour  grass.     The  quantity  of  wheat  pro! 
duced  per  acre  is  gradually  increasing.     We  have  very  few  weevils  of 
late;  the  Hessian  fly,  rust,  and  late  frosts  are  our  most  serious  evUs,  for 
which  we  know  of  no  effectual  remedy.     Early-sown  wheat  is  less  liabl» 
to  rust,  because  it  ripens  earlier,  but  is  more  likely  to  be  injured  bv  the 
fly,  especially  if  the  fall  is  late  and  warm.     The  best  varieties  of  wheat 
are  the  Soule  or  Yorkshire  flint,  the  Genesee  white,  and  the  white  Blue- 
stena.     1  hese  varieties,  for  extra  flour,  are  worth  from  3  to  6  cents  per 
bushe  inore  than  the  common  red  wheat,  and  from  6  to  8  cents  more  per 
bushel  than  the  Medilerranean.     The  red  varieties,  however,  are  all  more 
hardy  than  the  white.     The  Mediterranean  is  so  hardy  and  of  such  vig- 
orous growth  that  the  ravages  of  the  Hessian  fly  have  very  little  effect 
upon  It;  but  they  are  all  so  much  lower  in  price  that  they  are  rapidly 
giving  place  to  the  varieties  first  mentioned.     There  is  another  subiect 
connected  with  wheat-growing  worthy  of  remark :  it  is  of  great  advan- 
tage  to  procure  seed- wheat  from  a  distance,  even  though  the  distance  be 
but  a  few  rniles  and  though  the  same  variety  of  wheat  be  procured 
experience  having  fully  establishrd  the  fact  that  wheat  will  deteriorate 
unless  a  different  variety  is  sown,  or  new  seed  obtained.     Average  price 
his  season  per  bushel  of  60  pounds,  7U  cents  at  Canton,  and  75  cenie 
at  Cleveland;  price  now,  83  to  88  cents. 

Clover  and^Grasses.-OuT  average  is  about  IJ  ton  of  hay  per  acre  ' 
Timothy  and  clover  mixed  make  our  best  upland  meadows      Red-tory 
and  Timothy  are  considered  the  best  for  low  lands.     Red  clover  is  not 
injunous  to  horses. 

Dairy  Products.— We  make  very  little  cheese  in  this  county.  A  sood 
cow  will  yield  200  pounds  of  butler  per  year.  Our  best  bmter-makS» 
have  what  we  call  a  -  spring  house '  '-^a  sLll  building  o  stoie  or  brS^ 
wuh  large  shallow  troughs,  through  which  run  sLams  of  spring' 
Ztl^  i.!u'  "''^•''"^  ^"^  straining,  the  pans  or  crocks  of  new  milk  a^ 
placed  in  these  water  troughs,  and  the  cream  soon  rises  to  the  top.  The 
w^  w    ti;  '%'^'  kind  i".  general  use  here.     To  preserve  bStter  in 

7^Z   l^^'  ^^'  ^  ""T^^  "•  "'''''  ^^  ^«'^«d  o^«r  "ntil  the  milk  i.,  all 
expelled;  to  peserve  it  for  wmter  use,  it  may  be  packed  in  stone  ia« 

pound  loaf  sugar,  and  i  ounce  saltpetre,     ^he  crock  or  jar  should  then 
be  covered    first,  with  a  clean  white  cloth,  and  then  4ith  Sniro^ 
I  is?  """f''"'  ^iPP"^  ^"^^  ^  preparation  of  ielted  tallow  and  bees wa^ 
and  bound  round  tight  with  wireVto  exclude  the  air,  and  then  SJS 

swe^t  for  fti  50  Ir  r^  !;'''  market,  and  it  was  sold  there,  fi«sh  andi 
^^n„H  ^i  M  ^  F'V"'*-  ^^i^^'  ^^^  ''  ^^rth  from  10  to  12  cent*- 
^  pw^und  in  May  and  June,  and  fronr  15  to  16  cents  p.  r  pound  in^the 
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CatOe  —It  is  worth  about  $15  to  raise  cattle  to  3  years  old,  and  they 
are  then  worth  about  $20.    A  good  cow  is  worth  $20  m  the  fel^,  and 

$26  in  the  spring.     ^  .        «  u       j   *  •    ♦!,« 

Horses.— \i  is  worth  $35  to  rear  a  colt  to  3  years  old,  and  it  is  then 
worth  from  $45  to  $55;  at  5  years  old,  $75  to  $100  each. 

Hogs.— Qesi  breeds,  Berkshire,  and  Berkshires  and  Leicestershires,  or 
irrass  breed  crossed;  cheapest  and  best  food,  giasn  and  corn. 

Sheep  and  Wool.—lSo  wheat-grower  should  be  without  sheep;  it  is 
profitable  to  grow  wool,  and  the  business  is  rapidly  increasing.  Our 
native  sheep  are  the  most  hardy,  and  yield  the  heaviest  fleeces;  yet, 
taking  the  price  into  consideration,  the  growing  of  fine  wool  is  the  most 
profitable.  Large  sheep  are  the  most  salable  for  mutton,  but  they  gen- 
erally produce  a  coarser  fibre  of  wool.  .  , ,    ,  -^  .      .    i 

Potatoes.— Lor\%  reds  most  productive;  average  yield,  160  bushels  per 
acre.     Meshanocks  and  Pink-eyes,  best  for  table  use.     But  few  sweet 

potatoes  raised.  ^    .  , ,  , 

•^  i-Vut/.—Quantity  and  quality  improving.  Fruit-growing  v^ould  be 
quite  profitable  here  if  it  were  a  certain  crop— firequently  injured  by  late 
frosts ;  sweet  apples  are  about  as  good  for  hogs  as  potatoes,  but  not  so  good 
for  cattle  or  horses.     A  free  use  of  urine  will  prevent  blight  on  pear-trees. 

Yours,  truly,  ^^_^  ^„ 

MADISON  RAYNOLDS. 


Cuba,  Clinton  County,  Ohio, 

Aopem^  1,1862. 

Sir-  I  oflfer  to  you  a  few  remarks  on  crops,  as  I  am  a  friend  to  agricul- 
tural science,  and  am  always  willing  to  give  any  information  in  my  power. 

Wheat  is  the  principalcrop  raised  in  this  (Clinton)  county.  I  he  prin 
cipal  varieties  are  the  Mediterranean,  the  Red  chaff  bearded,  the  Rock, 
and  the  Golden  straw.  The  firet  named  was  geuerally  raised  in  this  sec- 
tion  till  last  fall,  when  farmers  concluded  to  sow  the  Rock  wheal,  which  is, 
in  mv  opinion,  the  best  variety  we  have;  it  does  not  weigh  quite  so  much 
per  bushel  as  the  Mediterranean,  but  produces  more  and  better  flour,  and 
iT harvested  about  the  4th  of  July;  the  Golden  straw  ripens  a  little  later 
than  most  other  kinds,  and  is  therefore  liable  to  rust.  The  best  manure 
for  wheat  here  is  clover  sod  and  lime;  the  land  m  this  county  lacks  lime 
for  wheat.     The  average  yield  per  acre  is  about  12  bushels. 

Oats  —1  have  tried  the  common  black  oat  and  the  large  white  oat. 
Both  kinds  answer  well;  the  former  grows  taller  on  poor  land  than  the 
latter,  ripens  a  little  later,  and  weighs  heavier,  but  does  not  look  so 
well,  owmg  to  its  color.  The  cultivauon  of  oats  is  becommg  unpopular 
among  our  best  farmers,  believing  that  it  impoverishes  the  land  more  thaii 
Indian  com ;  but  upon  the  whole  I  think  it  the  best  and  cheapest  feed  fo 
horses  and  oxen.     Average  price  at  Cincinnati  market,  2o  cents  per 

ibushel.  ^  .L-        <••♦ 

Rye  not  much  cultivated ;  therefore,  can  say  nothing  ot  it. 
Indian  Om.-There  are  many  varieties  of  this  grain  raised  in  thi 
county      The  large  while  is  mostly  grown  for  bread,  but  the  yellow  ttini 
U  the  strongest  feed  for  slock,  contaiijing  5  per  cent,  more  nutnment  thau 


any  of  the  white.  The  average  per  acre  is  40  bushels.  Com  is  woijth 
at  this  tune  40  cents  per  bushel  at  our  nearest  market.  Com  blades  ar« 
excellent  food  for  sheep,  cows,  and  horses;  for  sheep  they  are  superior  to 
the  best  hay.  «^  r- 

There  are  a  great  many  meadows  in  this  county.  Timothy  is  eiten- 
sively  raised  for  seed;  herdsgrass  and  red  top  are  grown  for  the  market- 
and  hundreds  of  tons  are  taker,  in  bales  on  the  cars  from  Westborouirh 
to  Cincinnati,  where  it  brings  from  $9  to  $18  per  ton. 

Clover  is  raised  for  manure  and  for  seed;  the  seed  bring  $4  per  bushel 
Clover  makes  an  excellent  manure;  it  should  be  ploughed  under  in  SepI 
tember,  while  in  blossom;  and  for  wheat  crops  it  is  better  than  plaster 
Many  are  burning  lime  to  spread  over  their  fields,  which  has  raised  the 
fertility  of  ihe  soil  so  that  75  bushels  of  corn  may  be  as  easily  raised  on 
an  acre  as  25.  The  average  in  this  county,  as  stated  above,  is  40  bushels 
of  corn  to  the  acre;  but  we  think  it  will  increase. 

I  am,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

^    .     ^  '  „  S.  S.  G.  FRANKLIN, 

lo  the  Commissioner  OF  Patents. 


•  Marion,  Marion  County,  Ohio, 

November  J  1852. 

Sir:  Your  Agricultural  Ciicular,  directed  to  my  address,  was  received 
*\-  I?  *i"^®'  '^^  remarks  will  be  brief,  and  confined  to  a  few  items  in 
which  I  have  the  most  practical  experience  and  success,  and  will  be 
limited  to  the  products  of  this  county. 

Cbm.— Guano  is  not  used  for  this  crop.  Our  average  product  per 
acre,  taking  the  whole  county,  is  known  to  be  between  40  and  45  bushels 
per  acre;  for  this  year  I  put  it  at  full  45  bushels.  Whilst  this  is  the 
average,  there  are  some  few  whose  annual  crops  are  80,  90,  100,  110 
bushels,  or  more,  per  acre.  My  own  crops,  for  eight  years  past,  have 
ranged  from  80  to  110  bushels  per  acre,  whilst  some  of  the  adjoining 
crops,  on  soil  equally  good,  have  not  exceeded  one  half  that  amount;  and 
1  attribute  this  difference  wholly  to  the  care  and  attention  bestowed  in 
the  one  case,  and  neglect  in  the  other.  I  haul  out  my  barn-yard  manure 
in  winter,  generally  on  a  sled;  plough  early  in  the  spring,  with  four  good 
oxen,  and  go  as  deep  as  they  can  well  go  through;  when  a  little  dried 
on  top,  I  harrow  well,  and  mark  out  3 J  feet  each  way;  plant  from  1st  to 
10th  of  May;  much  depends  on  the  quality  and  productiveness  of  the 
seed:  this  I  select  when  gathering  my  com  in  the  fall,  using  no  eai  hav- 
ing  less  than  16  rows,  some  as  high  as  22  to  24  rows,  and  having  from 
800  to  1,100  good  kernels;  carefully  drop,  in  the  right  place,  5  to  7 
kernels,  covering  ftill  two  inches  deep.  When  fairiy  up,  I  mn  a  small 
mould  board  plough,  two  light  furrows  in  a  row,  throwing  the  earth  from 
the  corn;  in  five  to  six  days,  I  again  plough  (crosswise)  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  this  time  hoe  carefully,  and  where  more  than  four  stalks  of  com 
are  in  a  hill,  thin  them  out,  leaving  the/our  most  vigorous;  in  ten  days 
more  I  plough,  third  time,  and  now  throw  the  earth  to  the  com,  and 
plough  some  deeper,  also  use  the  hoe  to  right  up  com  and  remove  all  the 
weeds;  in  ten  days  I  again  (fourth  time)  run  the  plough  twice  in  a  row, 
-and  throw  the  earth  to  the  corn,  and  this  time  plough  deep;  if  the 
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-weather  is  dry,  in  eight  days  more  I  again  ran  the  shovel-plough  through 
mice,  each  way,  (5th  time,)  and  plough  as  deep  as  the  horse  can  well 
draw.  It  is  now  done  with  until  it  is  dry  enough  to  cut  up.  I  haul  out 
8  loads  manure  per  day,  enough  for  one  acre:  cost,  $2;  ploughing  with 
4  oxen  and  2  hands,  $2  75  per  acre;  harrowing  with  2  horses,  33  cents 
per  acre;  planting,  75  cents  per  acre;  a  boy  and  a  horee  will  Plough, 
twice  in  a  row,  4  acres  per  day:  say  5  ploughings  and  2  hoeings,  ^a  d» 
per  acre;  cutting  and  stacking,  $1  25;  whole  cost,  $9  33  uer  acre, 
trops  thus  managed  will  average— say  90  bushels  per  acre,  and  is  worth 
in  the  shuck  25  to  33  cents  per  bushel-this  year  33  cents;  if  sold  for 
feedine,  it  is  not  husked;  if  husked,  the  fodder  will  well  pay  for  husking^ 
(10  acres  of  this  fodder  will  well  keep  through  the  winter  16  head  cows 
and  steers^)  90  bushels  at  33  cents  is  $29  70;  deducting  expenses,  will 
leave  over  $20  per  acre.  This  will  pay  taxes  and  interest  on  |300, 
though  the  value  of  this  land  is  about  $25  per  acre.  These  lands  are 
"plain,"  (prairie,)  and  will  give  33  per  cent,  more  com,  generally,  than 
cleared  woodland.  Our  corn  crop'  is  the  most  certain  crop  we  raises 
more  profitable,  and  far  more  certain,  than  a  wheat  crop,  and  is  less 
affected  with  the  early  drought  than  the  hay  crop. 

Hay  crop.— Our  average  crop  of  hay  is  between  1^  and  2  tons  per  acre. 
Seeds  preferred  for  ''plains"  are  Timothy  and  clover,  two-thirds  of  the 
former  and  one  third  of  the  latter,  sowing  6  to  7  pounds  per  acre. 
Counting  the  grass  at  $2  per  acre^  hay,  in  the  stack,  coUs  about  %l  50 

per  ton.  ,  .     ,  .... 

My  experience  is  that  "red  clover  hay,"  cured  in  the  sun,  is  injurious 
to  horses.  Where  my  grass  is  a//,  or  nearly  all,  red  clover,  after  being 
cut  and  well  wilted— say  five  to  six  hours  in  the  sun— 1  put  it  into  small 
cocks  that  will  make  60  to  70  pounds  hay,  when  cured,  and  leave  to 
make  four  to  five  days.  If  showery,  put  green  clover  or  fine  grass  on 
top  of  the  cocks  to  shed  the  rain.  When  well  made  turn  the  bottom  of 
the  cocks  to  the  sun  two  to  three  hours  before  hauling  m.  Clover  hay 
thus  made  will  retain  nearly  all  its  leaves  and  blossoms,  and  is,  1  think, 

much  better.  ^  ,     j      a- -j  ♦»,-. 

tiatitraL  Meadmi^.— Out  plains,  as  also  most  of  our  uplands,  afford  the 
best  natural  meadows  I  have  ever  met  with.  There  is  a  very  large  spon- 
taneous growth  of  blue  grass,  June  grass,  Timothy,  red  and  white  clover, 
red  top,  (fcc,  (fcc,  which  give  a  cxjntinuation  of  the  most  nutritious  pas- 
tures,from  early  »pring  to  hard  winter;  and,  where  cattle  are  shutoll 
from  the  1st  of  September  to  the  1st  of  December,  they  afford  tolerable 
pasture  through  the  winter,  when  not  covered  with  snow  and  ice. 

Neai  Cattle.— ''Cost  of  raising  till  3  years  old,"  I  put  at  40  cents  per 
month,  or  a  cost  of  $14  40;  3-year-old  steers  are  worth  $25  to  $3U; 
heifers,  $16  to  $18;  good  dairy  cows,  in  the  spring,  $20  to  $25;  in  th« 
fidl,  «1 5  to  $  1 8.  Permit  me  here  to  add,  that  for  eight  years  past  1  have 
practised  raising  calves  from  grade  Durham  and  good  common  cows,  got 
by  full  Durham  bulls,  leaving  the  calves,  as  soon  as  they  can  suck  a^ 
the  mUk,  to  run  with  th^cows  in  good  rich  natural  pastures  until  tDey 
are  6  to  7  months  old.  At  this  age  they  generally  weigh  from  bOO  to 
7601)oundp,  live  weight,  and  are  worth  from  $15  to  $25  each,  aiid  are 
readily  sold  at  these  prices,  even  to  the  butcher  when  retaikd  at  bicente 
KT  pound  for  m^at;  hide  and  tallow,  they  come  to  from  $20  to  $-^6.  a 
leifer  calf  of  my  raising,  7  months  old,  killed  a  lew  days  since,  averag«a 
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over  80  pounds  per  quarter;  the  two  kidneys,  cut  from  the  hind  quar- 
ters, with  the  usual  tallow  attached,  weighed  45  pounds.  The  calf  had 
nothing  but  the  milk  of  its  dam,  and  she  no  feed  but  the  usual  pasture. 
Is  not  this  much  better  than  to  stitit  them  for  1 8  months,  then  send  them 
to  New  York,  or  Brighton,  and  there  to  sell  at  $7  to  $9,  the  present 
quoted  sales  of  yearlings  in  thjse  markets? 

In  August  I  lost  four  calves,  (from  an  unknown  disease,)  the  largest 
and  fattest  of  the  herd.  The  first  one,  I  opened  and  examined  carefully, 
(I  had  refused  an  offer  of  $30  for  it  a  week  before;)  the  centre  of  its 
heart  and  part  of  its  liver  was  mortified.  In  a  few  days  I  lost  two  more: 
one  showed  as  healthy  and  beautiful  meat  as  I  ever  saw;  the  other, 
though  opened  in  30  minutes  after  death,  had  its  entrails  so  mortified  as 
to  drive  us  away.  I  then  bled  and  gave  physic  to  the  balance,  (10  of 
them,)  but  lost  one  more  in  a  few  days.  Those  that  died  were  two  Dur- 
hams,  one  three-quarter  and  one  one  half  blood;  the  four  were  worth  at 
least  $100.  I  attribute  their  death  to  their  great  fatness,  and  the  ex- 
treme  heat  of  the  weather;  my  thermometer  ranged  from  94°  to  98°  in 
the  shade,  some  days.  1  first  discovered  their  illness  by  their  refusing 
to  suck.  They  died  in  18  to  24  hours  after  being  taken  My  intention 
now  is,  in  future,  to  bleed. them  once  or  twice  during  spring  and  sum- 
mer. " 

Oats  for  Milch  Cows.— In  .November,  1851 , 1  had  a  cow  come  in  fresh. 
She  was  old,  but  an  excellent  milker.  I  fed  hay,  corn  fodder,  and  com 
in  the  ear;  most  of  the  corn  passed  through  her  whole.  She  lost  flesh 
and  fast  shrunk  her  milk.  I  quit  feeding  corn,  and  fed  six  quarts  of  oats 
per  day;  in  five  to  six  days  she  increased  her  milk  from  50  to  60  per 
cent.  Oats  at  20  cents  a  bushel  made  a  day's  feed  of  six  quarts,  four 
cents  per  day,  while  the  i?icrease  of  fier  milk  was  one  gallon  and  a  pint 
per  day,  eq  Jal  to  17  cents;  this  was  a  daily  interest  of  300  per  cent,  (fn 
the  oats  fed! 

As  l^OTand  milked  this  cow,  and  do  a  daily  portion  of  the  work  on 
my  farm,  I  profess  to  know  something  of  what  I  have  here  written. 

I  will  now  close  my  remarks  bycopyingafewitems  from  my  "annual 
report  of  Marion  county"  (just  written)  for  the  "Ohio  State  Board  of 
Agriculture." 

Wheat,  average  crop  this  year,  15  bushels  per  acre. 

Corn,  average  crop  this  year,  45  bushels  per  acre. 

Oats,  30  bushels  per  acre. 

Clover  seed,  4  to  5  bushels  per  acre. 

Timothy,  5  to  8  bushels  per  acre. 

Sheep  and  ^Koo/.— 100,000  sheep  and  285,000  pounds  of  wool;  average 
value,  40 cents  per  pound. 

Pork. — Quantity  uncertain  from  constant  sales  and  transportation. 

fic'/ annually  raised  in  this  county,  6,500  head;  average  value  at  four 
years  old,  $35. 

Beef  annually /a//crf  in  this  county,  11,000;  average  value  at  four 
years  old,  $35. 

Horses  animally  raised  in  this  county,  1,200;  average  value  at  four 
years  old,  $70. 
Horses  annually  kept  in  this  county,  7,500. 

Respectfully. 

JOSIAH  S.  COPELAND. 
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Jeffehsonville,  Fayette  County,  Ohio, 

December,  1852. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request  in  the  Agricultural  Circular  of 
August,  1852,  I  proceed  to  make  such  suggestions  as  may  be  profitable 
to  the  agriculturist  in  our  part  of  the  world.  The  soil  in  Fayette,  as 
well  as  in  some  of  the  adjoining  c-'junties,  is  generally  very  deep  and 
rich;  its  greatest  fault  is  in  being  too  low  and  wet,  which,  however,  can 
be  speedily  remedied  by  draining  at  a  much  less  cost  than  soil  in  more 
dry  and  sandy  localities;  the  past  experience  of  agriculturists  in  this 
county  proves  that  deep  draining  and  a  proper  roUtion  in  crops  will  not 
only  keep  up  our  soil,  but  make  it  produce  better  and  better  every  year 
without  manure  of  any  kind. 

Wheat.— This  crop  is  not  cultivated  to  any  considerable  extent  m  this 
county,  our  soil  not  being  very  well  adapted  to  its  growth;  the  yield, 
however,  is  on  the  increase  as  our  soil  becomes  older  and  better  sys- 
tems of  cultivation  are  introduced.  It  is  a  common  practice  among  farm- 
ers to  seed  corn  land  after  the  corn  is  cut  up,  which  is  generally  later 
than  it  should  be  sown,  as  it  is  more  liable  to  winter-kill  than  that 
which  is  earlier  sown.  The  better  plan,  however,  is  to  seed  fallow  land 
which  should  be  broken  up  the  forepart  of  summer,  stirred  again  just 
before  seeding,  pulverized  with  the  harrow,  then  sow  and  harrow  in 
well,  and  if  a  heavy  roller  be  run  over  the  ground,  it  is  the  better,  as  it 
"  spews  "  up  less  in  time  of  freezing.  Average  yield  per  acre,  about  15 
bushels;  best  variety,  Golden  shuck  and  Mediterranean. 

Cbm.— This  crop  is  more  generally  cultivated  than  any  other  with  us, 
our  soil  being  well  adapted  to  its  growth,  and  the  cost  of  production  not 
exceeding  9  or  10  cents  per  bushel,  clear  of  ground  rent.  Mode  of  culti- 
vaiion,  on  sod  and  other  strong  lands,  is  to  plant,  by  means  of  drilling 
machines,  in  rows  3  feet  apait,  stalks  from  6  to  12  inches  apart;  two 
ploughlngs  with  a  cultivator  are  thought  to  be  tolerable  tillage  ;  average 
yield,  60  bushels  per  acre;  average  price,  25  cents  per  bushel,  in  the 
field.  A  great  portion  of  our  corn  is  bought  up  annually  for  the  purpose 
of  feeding  cattle.  Manner  of  feeding  is  to  haul  out  corn  and  fodder 
together,  scatter  them  abroad  on  the  ground,  and  let  the  cattle  help  them- 
selves, while  at  the  same  time  two  hogs  to  the  bullock  thrive  and  do  well 
on  the  litter.     This  causes  the  feeder  to  have  two  feeding  lots,  that, 

while  the  cattle  are  in  one,  the  hogs  are  in  the  other;  and  thus  change 
every  day. 

Barley  not  cultivated. 

Oa/5  limited;  thought  to  be  very  exhausting  to  land;  average  yield, 

about  40  bushels  per  acre;  average  price,  20  cents  per  bushel;  quantity 

of  seed  to  the  acre,  1^  bushel. 

Rye  is  coming  into  general  favor  among  farmers;  is  thought  to  be 

a  great  renovator  if  it  is  (as  we  term  it)  "  hogged  down  on  the  ground." 

Some  prefer  it  to  clover,  as  it  affords  good  fall  and  spring  pasture,  and 

gives  hogs  a  fine  start  alter  harvest  before  corn  feeding.     Kye  two  years, 

and  then  com,  is  a  good  rotation. 

daver  not  much  cultivated  for  anything  except  hog  pasture,  and  as  a 

renovator.     Whether  it  is  ii  jurious  to  horses  or  not  1  cannot  say;  but  it 

is  not  to  hogs  I  am  certain. 

Timothy  is  generally  prefened  in  laying  down  meadows;  quantity  of 

seed  per  acre,  one  gallon;  quantity  of  hay,  from  1 J  to  3  tens  per  acre, 


withont  any  other  manure  than  the  droppings  of  the  stock  necessary  to 
eat  off  the  fall  pasture,  and  such  of  the  hay  as  is  not  fed  to  horses  in 
stable;  meadows  may  be  kept  up  for  any  length  of  time;  cost  of  growing 
hay,  including  grouiid-rent,  $1  50  to  $2  per  ton;  usual  price  of  hay  in 
stack,  1^2  50. 

Neat  Cattle. — Cost  of  rearing  crittle  till  3  years  old  put  at  from  $15  to 
$18  per  head;  usual  price  at  that  age,  from  $20  to  $25  per  head. 
Good  dairy  cows  vary  from  $18  to  $25  per  head,  according  to  quality, 
always  bringing  the  highest  price  in  the  fall,  if  promising  well  as  winter 
cows.  A  given  amount  of  food,  it  is  generally  conceded,  will  produce 
more  meat  in  a  Durham  than  in  a  native  animal  by  one  fifth;  the  Short 
horned  Durhams  having  the  preference. 

Hors's. — The  growing  of  these  animals  is  profitable  at  present  prices. 
Cost  of  rearing  a  colt  till  three  years  old,  $3G  to  $40;  usual  price  at  that 
age,  $60  to  $80.     Mules  cost  from  $25  to  $30;  usual  price,  $80. 

Woolgrowifig  is  on  the  increase,  and  is  found  to  be  profitable.  It  is 
probable  that  the  growing  of  fine  wool  is  most  profitable,  as  the  small  fine- 
woolled  sheep  are  far  more  hardy  than  the  larger  coarse- wool  led  sheep, 
and  can  be  kept  in  good  order  on  such  living  as  would  in  nowise  sup- 
port large  ones.  The  cheapest  method  of  wintering  is  to  have  good 
winter  pasture,  feeding  only  in  severe  weather — in  times  of  snow;  and 
then  corn  fodder  is  best. 

HBgs. — We  can  boast  of  being  able  to  produce  perk  as  cheap  as  can 
be  done  almost  anywhere.  The  Grazer,  from  his  disposition  to  fatten 
at  any  age,  has  the  preference.  The  cheapest  method  of  producing  pork 
is  to  graze  all  hogs,  six  months  old  and  upward,  from  May  till  July,  on 
clover,  without  grain  of  any  kind;  then  put  them  on  rye  six  weeks 
or  two  months;  after  which  they  will  require  but  little  feeding  till  ready 
for  maket.  Spring  pigs  are  frequently  put  into  heavy  market ;  but  this 
needs  closer  attention  and  more  grain,  as  it  requires  also  a  plentiful 
supply  of  rich  swill  all  the  time.  Older  hogs  thrive  better,  and  yield  a 
better  profit  from  fall  feeding,  if  grazed  in  summer. 

Root  crops  in  general  not  cultivated  as  field  crops;  but  are  confined* 
?s  a  general  thing,  to  the  garden,  or  cultivated  for  table  use  only.  Pota- 
toes are  undoubtedly  a  good  feed  for  hogs,  but  are  considered  too  much 
trouble,  as  they  are  of  little  value  without  cooking.  Best  manure  for 
potatoes,  half  rotted  straw  or  leaves,  applied  at  the  time  of  planting. 

Fruit  is  not  cultivated  beyond  a  necessary  supply  for  home  consump- 
tion, or  rather  for  table  use  only;  not  relied  on  as  feed  for  stock  or  ex- 
portation. 

Manure. — Very  little  attention  is  paid  to  this  article  further  than  to 
remove  the  unavoidable  accumulations  in  stables  and  barn-yards  to  the 
garden,  or  some  poor  spot  in  the  field. 

Thus  I  have  glanced  at  the  most  prominent  points  in  agriculture  in 
this  vicinity,  deeply  regretting  that  my  effort  is  so  feeble  ;  but  such  as 
it  is,  1  place  it  at  your  disposal. 

Very  respectfully, 

H.  CREAMER. 

To  the  Commissioner  of  Patents. 
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Adrian,  Michigan,  Dec«mher  16, 1862. 

Sir:  To  such  of  the  questions  contained  in  ihe  Agricultural  Circular 
firom  your  Office,  sent  me,  as  I  am  able  to  reply  to,  I  proceed  to  give  you 
aMch  answers  as  I  believe  to  correspond  with  the  experience  of  this  part 
of  the  country. 

Wheat. — Up  to  the  present  time  rhe  average  product  of  wheat  per  acre 
in  this  State  has  not  exceeded  ten  or  eleven  bushels;  yet  the  average 
product  where  the  land  has  been  properly  cultivated  and  manured  has 
not  been  less  than  twenty  bushels,  and  in  isolated  instances  has  reached 
from  fifty  to  fifty- five.  Like  the  other  new  Stales,  Michigan  was  settled 
principally  by  persons  of  limited  means,  whose  inability  to  procure  the 
necessary  aid  for  cultivating  the  soil  well,  and  the  necessity  of  relying 
almost  entirely  upon  their  own  labor  for  clearing  and  tilling  their  lands, 
have  led  to  the  most  negligent  culture,  and  to  such  successive  croppings 
of  their  limited  improvements  as  have,  in  a  great  measure,  exhausted 
^he  soil  before  they  began  to  restore  to  it  any  of  its  original  fertility. 
With  them  cheap  cultivation  and  quick  returns  were  a  necessity.  The 
average  product  per  acre  may  now  be  said  to  be  increasing,  and  will  soon 
be  double  what  it  has  ever  been  heretofore. 

Farmers  are  using  now  a  larger  quantity  of  seed  than  formerly;  not 
less  now  than  a  bushel  and  a  half  per  acre,  while  formerly  the  average 
<iid  Hot  exceed  a  bushel.  It  is  usually  sown  broadcast  without  any  pre- 
vious preparation,  though  some  of  our  best  farmers  first  coat  it  with 
plaster  or  lime,  expecting  thereby  not  merely  to  mamure  it,  but  also  to 
prevent  smut. 

Summer  fallowing  is  still  general,  though  gradually,  I  think,  falling 
into  disuse,  and  once  ploughing  from  8  to  10  inches  deep  is  being  sub- 
stituted. Opinions  differ  greatly  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  the  two 
modes. 

The  average  price  of  wheat  at  Adrian  the  present  year  has  been  70 
cents;  at  Toledo,  74. 

Com. — I  think  the  average  product  of  corn  in  this  coun'y  about  thirty 
bushels  per  acre,  and  the  cost  of  production,  harvest,  and  thrashing  about 
20  cents  per  bushel.  The  soil  of  the  county  will  produce  one  hundred 
bushels  per  acre  in  favorable  seasons,  with  good  culture,  and  crops  still 
larger  have  been  produced  here.  The  price  of  corn  varies  from  31  to  48 
cents  per  bushel,  and  it  is,  therefcye,  a  much  more  profitable  crop  than 
wheat.  Corn  is  usually  planted  in  hills  of  three  or  four  stalks  each, 
about  three  and  a  half  feet  apart  each  way.  A  much  better  mode,  I  think, 
is  the  planting  of  one  kernel  in  a  place  in  rows  from  three  to  four  feet 
«)art;  the  kernels  to  be  dropped— say  twelve  inches  apart  in  the  rows. 
The  advantages  of  this  mode  are  obvious.  The  roots  of  the  plants  are 
more  evenly  diffused  over  the  -ground  in  search  of  the  moisture  and 
nutriment;  the  hoe  meets  with  loss  difficulty  in  reaching  the  weeds  about 
the  stalks,  and  the  plants  shade  each  other  less.  The  rows  should  be 
planted  north  and  south,  to  give  the  sun  access  to  the  plants. 

Corn  is  fast  becoming  the  most  important  crop  of  the  State.     The 
quantity  raised  is  now  greater  than  that  of  wheat,  and  its  higher  com 
parative  price  is  inducing  every  year  a  still  more  extended  production. 

Wool-growing  is  universally  believed  to  be  profitable,  which  is,  per- 
haps, sufficient  evidence  that  it  is  so.  The  crop  is  annually  increasing, 
Che  amount  exported  from  this  county  the  present  year  being  about 


-870,000  Dounds,  which  was  purchased  from  the  fkrmers  at  an  arerage 
price  oi9\\  cents,  and  the  most  of  it  resold,  before  leaving  the  county,  aC 
an  advance  of  from  2  to  3  cents.  This  amount,  of  course,  includes  no 
portion  of  that  retained  for  manufacture  in  the  various  wool  factories  of 
the  county,  and  in  families.  Grade  sheep  are,  as  yet,  by  far  the  most 
confunon,  though  the  French  and  Spanish  Merino,  and  Leicestershire, 
are  being  gradually  introduced.  There  are  also  some  flocks  of  Saxon, 
but  they  are  not  general  favorites,  and  will  be  supplanted  among  the 
growers  of  fine  wool  by  the  larger  and  heavier-fleeced  Merinos.  Near 
the  large  villages  and  cities,  where  mutton  is  in  good  demand,  the  Lei- 
cestershire is  undoubtedly  the  most  profitable  breed  for  the  farmer,  and 
is  believed  by  many  to  be  the  most  profitable  everywhere. 

Fruit  culture  is  receiving  increased  attention  every  year,  and  large 
numbers  of  the  choicest  varieties  of  apple,  pear,  cherry,  and  peach  trees 
are  n«w  being  sold  among  our  farmers  by  the  nurserymen  of  this  State, 
Ohio,  and  New  York.  Apples,  however,  are  not  as  yet  grown  for  food 
for  stock  to  any  considerable  exteit.  The  best  varieties  tor  winter  use, 
and  for  exportation,  are  the  Yellow  Bellflower,  Newtown  Pippin,  and 
Spitzenberg.  Next  to  these  are  the  Sweet,  the  Roxbury  Russet,  the 
Talaian  Sweeting,  the  Bellmont,  the  Vandevere,  and  the  Greening;  but 
the  value  of  the  last,  for  market,  is  diminished  here  by  the  circumstance 
of  its  not  keeping  so  well  as  in  New  York  and  New  England,  where  it 
is  at  its  prime  from  January  to  March,  while  here  it  begins  to  ripen  by 
the  1st  of  November.  The  Baldwin,  the  farmer's  market-apple  of  New- 
England,  and  the  Northern  Spy,  equally  famous  in  western  New  York, 
are  as  yet  but  little  tried  among  us.  The  Yellow  Harvest,  eariy  and 
late  Strawberry,  Fall  Pippin,  Hawley,  and  Rambo,  are  the  best  summer 
and  fall  market-apples;  but  the  market  is  usually  overstocked  at  those 
seasons,  so  that  the  cultivation  of  the  best  keepers  among  good  varieties 
is  much  the  most  profitable,  and,  I  think,  more  profitable  than  anything 
€L«e  in  which  a  farmer  here,  with  a  small  capital,  can  engage.  Good 
winter  fruit  sells  readily  here  at  this  time  for  50  cents  per  bushel,  though 
the  crop  has  been  an  abundant  one. 

We  are  not  as  yet  troubled  to  any  great  extent  with  the  blight  on  apple 
or  pear  Uees,  nor  with  the  yellows  on  peach  trees.  More  difficulty  is 
experienced  with  cherry  trees  than  with  any  others.  The  tree  is  being 
often  destroyed,  or  rendered  unsightly  and  unhealthy,  by  the  bursting  of 
the  bark  on  one  side — usually  the  side  exposed  to  the  sun — leaving  the 
wood  at  the  opening  to  deaden  and  decay.  The  difficulty  seems  to  con- 
sist in  a  too  rapid  growth  of  the  wood  for  the  growth  of  the  outer  bark, 
and  the  remedy  needed  is  something  to  check  that  growth.  Seeding 
down  the  cherry  orchard  is  one  remedy.  Perhaps  root-pruning  would 
be  less  likely  to  diminish  the  size  and  quality  of  the  fruit.  Pealing  oflT 
the  outer  bark  is  recommended  by  some  Western  pomologist,  and  I  have 
seen  it  tried,  on  a  small  scale,  tlie  present  year,  with  apparently  good 
success. 

Grapes. — Our  native  grapes,  the  Isabella,  Catawba,  and  Cluster,  grow 
luxuriantly  here,  and  produce  abundantly,  but  are  not  cultivated  for 
wine,  except  to  a  small  extent  for  sacramental  purposes. 

Root  crops  are  by  far  the  most  profitable  of  any  of  the  crops  raised  by 
the  farmers  for  feeding  stock,  and  it  is  matter  of  great  surprise  that  they 
ve  Mot  cultivated  to  a  greater  extent  than  they  now  are.    Rutabagas, 
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8«gar  beett,  and  mangel  wurzels  can  be  raised  on  the  lands  of  this  county^ 
at  a  cost  varying  from  4  to  7  cents  per  bushel,  including  the  expense- 
of  harvesting  and  housing;  and  a  clear  profit  of  from  200  to  400  per  cent, 
on  the  expense  of  raising  them  is  thus  realized.  This  fact  is  beginning 
to  be  understood)  and,  together  with  the  fact  that  by  feeding  them  so 
much  more  stock  can  be  kept  on  the  same  number  of  acies  than  by  rais- 
ing any  other  crop  for  that  purpose,  are  introducing  them  to  general  favor. 
A  fair  crop  of  either  of  the  above  roots  is  500  bushels  per  acre,  but  with 
extra  care  and  cultivation  1,200  bushels  may  be  raised. 

Carrots  will  not  yield  quite  so  much  per  sere,  and,  as  they  require  the 
same  care,  they  cannot  be  produced  so  cheaply.  They  are,  however, 
believed  to  be  more  valuable  than  the  rutabagas,  and  equally  profitable 
to  raise. 

Tobacco  is  now  being  cultivated  here  to  a  small  extent,  and  promises 
to  be  extremely  profitable.  1  think  its  cuhivation  is  destined  to  increase 
very  much  within  the  next  two  or  three  years. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

THOMAS  M.  COOLEY. 


Romeo,  Macomb  County,  Michigan, 

October  S,\S52. 

Sir:  The  annual  agricultural  fair  for  this  county  has  just  closed  at  this 
place.  There  was  a  good  display  of  all  kinds  of  agricultural,  mechani- 
cal, and  ornamental  products.  This  is  but  the  third  year  since  a  fair 
was  first  held  in  this  county.  The  principal  products  of  the  county  are 
wheal,  oats,  com,  hay,  and  potatoes;  of  each  of  these  there  were  fair 
specimens.  Of  horses,  the  display  was  fine,  from  the  yearling  to  the 
full  grown  horse.  The  breeds  of  horses  have  very  much  improved 
within  a  few  years.  Of  stock,  there  were  Devons  and  Durhams,  and 
crosses  of  both  with  natives.  Of  sheep,  the  assortment  was  large,  from 
the  full-blood  Merino  and  Saxon  to  the  Bakewell  and  Southdown.  Of 
hogs,  the  number  was  not  large  nor  anything  extra.  Butter  and  cheese 
were,  probably,  as  good  as  are  made  in  the  State.  The  judges  on  butter 
were  puzzled  to  decide:  there  were  so  many  specimens,  and  all  so  good, 
and  so  much  alike.  Indeed,  the  large  number  and  variety  of  articles 
and  animals  entered  for  premiums  speak  well  for  the  enterprise  of  our 
farmers.  This  is  one  of  the  smallest  counties  in  the  State,  but  it  is  set- 
tled by  emigrants  from  New  England,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  Irish,  Scotch,  English,  and  French  Canadians, 
who  are  all  industrious,  and  improving  in  property  and  intelligence. 

Pruit. — The  variety  was  large,  particularly  of  apples.  One  fanner 
had  54  varieties,  others  40  and  20;  some  very  fair  and  fine  flavored. 
The  best  varieties  are  the  Spitzenberg,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Northern 
Spy,  Seek- no- further,  tVc.  The  lateness  of  the  season  made  the  display 
of  other  fruits  smaller  than  they  would  otherwise  have  been.  Of  articles 
in  the  domestic  and  needle- work  department,  the  display  would  well 
comp»re  with  any  of  the  State  fairs;  showing  that  our  ladies  are  as  en- 
terprising and  industrious  as  the  lords  of  creation. 

The  crop  of  wheat  this  year  has  been  about  an  average  one;  the 
straw  was  light  and  short,  but  the  berry  plump.    Com  is  a  very  poor 


cit>p;  oats  the  same.  Hay,  light.  Potatoes,  about  an  average;  but  little 
complaint  of  rot.  The  summer  has  been  a  very  dry  one.  Wool  has 
been  a  good  crop;  the  clip  in  this  county  will  probably  reach  160,000 
pounds.  Of  this  amount,  over  80,000  were  brought  in  this  village;  the 
price  here  averaged  about  32  cents.  Last  year  the  amount  purchased 
here  was  about  f 0,000,  at  an  average  of  about  36  or  37  cents.  There 
are  in  this  county  nine  flouring  mills,  and  all  find  enough  to  do  nearly 
the  year  round.  Besides,  a  large  amount  of  wheat  is  yearly  shipped 
east  to  Rochester,  and  sells  in  New  York  as  Genesee  flour. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

C.  F.  MALLORY. 


Adrian,  Mich.,  December y  1852. 

Sir:  Your  Circular,  among  other  things,  asks  for  suggestions  on  the 
subject  of  forests.  No  branch  of  agricultural  industry  is  of  greater  im- 
portance than  the  combined  appliances  of  the  forest;  and  accordingly  I 
ofler  a  few  thoughts  upon  it.  In  most  of  our  States,  the  question  now 
is,  not  how  the  wood-lands  shall  be  most  speedily  cleared  of  the  trees,, 
but  by  what  management  shall  the  necessary  calls  for  wood,  in  its  differ- 
ent uses,  be  most  econonucally  answered,  with  the  smallest  inroad  upon 
the  standing  timber?  Even  in  our  new  States  a  good ''wood -lot "  is 
often  considered  the  most  valuable  on  the  farm. 

Two  questions  are  involved  in  the  preservation  of  these  forests — how 
may  the  uses  of  building  material  and  fuel  be  economized?  and  how  far 
may  the  products  of  the  forest  be  irxreased  and  improved  in  quality  by- 
proper  management? 

With  the  greatly  improved  modes  of  generating  heat  for  domestic  and 
manufacturing  uses,  not  more  than  half  the  amount  of  fuel^^  required 
now  that  was  consumed  10  years  ago. 

Iron  and  glass  are  displacing  wood  for  the  frames  and  finishings  of 
buildings,  water  craft,  carriages,  furniture,  and  in  many  other  branohee 
of  art.  Iron  and  glass  are  fast  gaining  ground  where  strength  is  more 
needed  than  bulk,  and  where  durability  is  an  important  consideration. 
1  do  not  now  wish  to  discuss  the  economies  of  wood  alter  it  has  been 
taken  from  the  forest.  How  much  and  how  good  the  wood  that  we  may 
get  from  woodland,  consistent  with  the  least  deterioration  of  the  perma- 
nent value  of  the  forest,  is  a  question  that  more  immediately  concerns  the 
land  owner.  The  oak  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  our  woods.  It  is  the 
most  generally  diffused,  and  it  is  put  to  the  greatest  number  of  good  uses. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  most  valuable  timber  is  that  which  has  attained 
its  growth  with  most  light  and  air.  The  wagon-maker  takes  care  to  com- 
bine toughness  and  durability  by  selecting  his  wood  from  trees  of  second 
growth,  or  from  trees  of  first  growth  that  from  infancy  have  stood  alone 
or  far  apart.  Acting  on  this  hint,  we  could  cull  out  such  of  the  oaks  as 
are  unsound  first,  giving  those  that  are  left  more  light  and  air.  It  is  a 
fact  in  vegetable  physiology,  that  motion  facilitates  circulation,  and  that 
young  trees  confined  to  stakes  do  not  form  their  bodies  so  rapidly  M 
when  left  free  to  the  moving  influence  of  the  breeze.  The  thinning 
should  be  carefully  effected,  too;  for  the  sudden  exposure  of  the  body  o 
a  tree  to  the  light  after  it  has  been  shielded  for  centuries  from  the  rays 
of  the  sun  is  frequently  fatal  to  it.    The  growth  of  a  tree  which  hM- 
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always  been  closely  hemmed  in  and  guardcKl  by  its  fellows  has  a  form 
so  different  from  one  of  the  same  species  that  has  sprung  up  and  com* 
to  maturity  in  open  ground,  that  the  identity  would  scarcely  be  reco«< 
nit^ed.  Thus  the  black  walnut  in  a  close  forest  is  a  tall,  naked  shaft, 
with  often  but  a  few  short  branches  at  its  top;  while  in  the  open  field  it 
grows  low,  round,  and  spreading.  I  have  often  recommended  the  white 
wood  for  the  avenue,  or  as  a  very  fit  tree  for  private  grounds,  and  have 
almost  as  often  been  asked  if  that  tall,  naked  tree,  out  of  which  so  much 
lumber  is  made,  could  be  beautiful. 

How  often  does  the  woodman's  axe  itch  for  contact  with  the  tall, 
naked  column  of  the  white  ash,  whose  tempting  softness  is  destined  to 
be  unfelt  until  he  shall  have  disposed  of  some  harder  specimens.  As  a 
lawn  tree,  the  white  ash  becomes  short  and  round,  close  and  sym- 
metrical. The  experiments  of  hundreds  in  attempts  to  develop  the 
sylvan  beauties  of  wild  wood  have  failed  irom  sudden  and  indiscriminate 
thinning.  I  have  seen  the  fruits  of  it  on  my  own  ground.  A  narrow 
belt  of  forest,  composed  of  oak,  linden,  hickory,  and  elm,  was  left,  a 
few  years  ago,  on  the  front  of  a  sloping  field — noble  old  oaks  some  of 
them  were  while  standing  in  the  thick  forest.  I  had  hoped  that  exposure 
to  the  light  would  force  them  lo  throw  out  branches  from  their  naked 
bodies,  and  that  some  of  these  days  a  pretty  grove  would  be  the  result, 
•as  many  more  sound  trees  of  a  younger  growth  were  left  as  body- 
guards to  shield  their  stems.  These  younger  have  done  their  duty  well; 
but  the  old  ones  struggle  on  from  year  to  year,  and  refuse  to  be  com- 
forted by  the  youthful  family  around  them.  Some  of  them  have  thrown 
•out  a  few  weakly  branches,  but  as  many  more  look  as  if  beginning  to 
decay.  I  shall,  after  all,  look  to  the  second  growth  for  my  permanent 
and  most  beautiful  shades.  The  difficulty  in  this  case  was,  that  the 
wood  was  k)o  suddenly  thinned.  Two  thirds  of  the  large  trees  had  been 
cut  out  of  the  belt  nearly  at  once,  judging  from  the  appearance  of  the 
stumps,  and  all  the  trees  on  either  side.  Owners  of  wood-lots  do  not  attach 
sufficient  importance  lo  their  nut-bearing  trees.  It  will  not  be  very  many 
years  before  the  hickory,  black  walnut,  and  chesnut  will  have  become 
so  scarce  as  to  possess  a  value  for  the  fruit  which  they  might  produce 
quite  exceeding  that  of  most  orchard  trees.  6ut  a  small  portion  of  the 
hickory  trees  in  forests  where  this  is  the  prevailing  tree  bear  well,  if  at 
all.  The  good  bearers  should  be  saved  and  cherished.  There  is  so 
much  difference,  too,  in  the  quality  of  the  nuts — nearly  as  much  as  in 
the  fruit  of  a  seedling  apple  orchard — that  great  care  should  be  taken  in 
selecting  the  trees  to  be  spared  the  axe.  Some  claim  to  be  able  to  judge 
of  the  character  of  the  nuts  by  the  number  of  leaflets  in  a  leaf.  I  do 
not  know  how  far  this  test  may  be  relied  on. 

In  forest  labor  there  is  quite  too  little  attention  paid  to  the  fact  that 
some  trees  are  impatient  of  removal,  and  that  such  snould  be  cherished 
on  their  natal  soil.  The  hickory,  for  instance,  is  very  difficult  to  trans- 
plant; indeed,  I  do  not  recollect  ever  to  have  seen  one  of  the  common 
size  for  transplanting  live  long  after  removal.  We  should  act  upon  the 
hint,  and  encourage  it  to  give  us  the  greatest  possible  beauties  in  the  place 
where  it  germinated.  Few  of  our  Western  farmers  reahze  that  they  nave 
been  guilty  of  a  great  barbarity  when  they  have  "cleared"  their  last 
field,  without  having  left  a  hickory  upon  the  farm.  With  this  tree  utility 
and  beauty  go  so  hand-in-hand  that  such  wanton  destruction  is  quite 


intzcusable.    In  beauty  and  thrift,  there  are  few  round-headed  trees 
equalling  the  hickory. 

Thorough  draining  will  much  improve  a  forest,  not  only  in  the  in- 
creased growth  of  the  trees,  but  in  the  greater  comfort  of  gelling  about 
in  it.  All,  or  nearly  all,  woods  are  closer  and  firmer  on  a  dry  than  on  9u 
wet  soil.  Often  the  vegetable  matter  that  ibrest  ditches  afford  would  pay 
very  well  for  the  trouble  of  cutting  them;  and,  generally,  it  will  be 
iband  that  these  drains  will  effect  quite  as  favorable  a  change  in  the  forest 
crop  as  in  the  field  crop,  though  their  influence  would  not  be  perceived 
so  immediately. 

It  is  becoming  an  object  in  the  old  States  to  make  forests  for  timber. 
On  sandy  soils,  and  such  as  compose  the  Western  prairies,  the  locust 

Sows  so  rapidly  that  it  soon  arrives  at  a  size  profitable  for  many  uses, 
n  a  moderately  rich,  sandy  soil,  the  yellow  or  seed  locust,  if  not  sown 
too  thick,  is  large  enough  at  eight  years  old  to  make  good  fence  posts, 
and  would  do  very  well  for  the  rails  of  a  '^  post-and-rail"  fence.  The^ 
sprouting  propensity  of  this  tree  precludes  all  necessity  of  replanting. 
The  character  of  the  locust  for  durability  is  such  that,  if  possible  to  get, 
it  would  very  generally  be  used  for  railroad  ties. 

A  prairie  or  New  England  farmer  could  hardly  make  a  surer  provision 
for  his  children  than  to  make  a  locust  plantation  of  a  portion  of  the  land 
he  holds  in  reserve  for  them. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

WM.  H.  SCOTT. 
To  the  Commissioner  of  Patents. 


Ypsilanti,  Washtenaw  County,  Michigan, 

December,  1852. 

Sir:  My  remarks,  in  compliance  with  your  Agricultural  C|^!ular,  will 
apply  chiefly  to  a  light,  sandy  soil,  with  occasional  tracts  of  more  or  less 
clay — what  were  oak-timbered  openings  and  plains.  Climate,  some- 
what milder  than  same  latitude  east  of  the  lakes.  It  should  be  under- 
stood, also,  that  the  standard  of  forming  embraced  in  this  information 
does  not  take  in  all  that  are  engaged  in  this  business.  A  portion  of  the 
farming  community  does  not  seem  to  regard  with  much  care  the  necessity 
of  doing  things  at  the  right  time,  and  in  the  right  manner;  and  the 
result  is  a  less  average  product  per  acre. 

No  guano  is  used  here. 

Wheat. — The  average  product  of  wheat  is  20  bushels  per  acre;  time 
of  seeding,  between  the  1st  and  20ih  of  September;  harvest,  between 
the  8th  and  20th  of  July.  There  is  not  usually  any  preparation  of  seed^ 
other  than  the  selection  of  good  clean  seed.  I  have  known  of  some 
who  have  rolled  their  seed  in  plaster,  and  it  seemed  to  produce  much 
better  for  it.  The  usual  quantity  of  seed  is  li  bushel  per  acre.  P^or- 
merly,  the  best  farmers  ploughed  3  times  before  seeding;  now,  more 
plough  but  twice,  and  many  but  once;  afterwards  cultivate.  W»^ 
plough  about  7  inches  deep.  The  yield  per  acre  is  increasing,  owing^ 
1  think,  to  better  farming.  The  rotation  of  crops  is,  to  sow  wheat — 
seeding  to  clover  the  next  spring;  then,  2  crop  of^ clover;  and  after  that^ 
wheat  again.  If  com  is  planted,  oats  generally  follow,  at  the  same  tima 
seeding  with  clover.    The  best  remedy  for  the  Hessian  fly  is  to  sow 
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between  the  16th  and  20th  of  September,  giving  time  for  a  frost  befeie 
the  wheat  is  up  enough  for  the  insect.  If  the  insect  should  get  in  the 
vheat,  the  best  method  is  to  turn  on  sheep,  and  feed  it  short  in  the  fell. 
We  have  not  been  injured  by  the  weevil;  it  is  said  to  be  well  to  sow 
early  to  guard  against  it.  The  average  price  of  wheat  at  our  market, 
Ypsilanli,  during  this  year  has  been  75  cents  pr  bushel;  it  now  sells 
for  82  cents.  If  our  soil  has  been  once  Tvell  ploughed  and  afterwards 
well  pulverized,  either  by  the  plough  and  drag  or  by  the  cultivator,  so 
that  all  grass,  weeds,  and  foul  stuflf  are  wholly  eradicated,  and  good  clover 
seed  is  sown  upon  it  early  enough  in  the  fall  to  get  a  good  top,  and  no 
water  is  allowed  to  remain  on  or  near  the  top  of  the  ground,  we  are 
«ure  of  a  good  crop  of  wheat;  provided  the  ground  is  not  exhausted,  or 
made  foul  by  previous  bad  farming. 

Com  is  a  crop  which  is  now  receiving  more  attention  than  heretofore. 
Cost  of  production  per  bushel: 

I  St.  With  manure,  one  acre — 

16  loads;  value,  SI  each;  one- half  the  value  in  the  crop,  and 

one- half  remaining  in  the  land $8  00 

Interest  on  land 2  00 

Once  ploughing 1  00 

Marking , 25 

Planting 76 

'Cultivating  and  tending 1  00 

Husking  and  cribbing 3  00 

Cutting  and  shucking 75 

Thrashing  and  marketing 2  00 

18  75 
Value  ^  stalks  for  food  and  manure 4  75 

Yield  per  acre,  60  bushels.  60)14  00 

Cost  of  raising  one  bushel 28  cts. 

2d.  Without  manure — 

Interest  on  land .^....  $2  00 

^  Once  ploughing 1  00 

Marking 25 

Planting 75 

Cultivating  and  tending 1  00 

Cutting  and  shocking 75 

Husking  and  cribbing .^ 2  00 

Thrashing  and  marketing 1  25 

*  9  00 

Value  of  stalks 3  00 

Yield  per  acre,  30  bushels.  30)6  00 

Cost  of  raising  one  bushel ..20  cts. 


But  if  to  this  we  add  the  additional  expense  attending  the  nse  and 
-cultivation  of  the  additional  land  (which  is  two-thirds)  required  to  raise  the 
50  bushels  of  corn,  the  cost,  without  manure,  is  31  cents  per  bushel, 
which  will  be  found  by  adding  two  thirds  to  the  items  for  interest  on 
land,  planting,  ploughing,  marking,  cultivating,  and  tending. 

The  average  yield  is  from  30  to  50  bushels  per  acre. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  from  the  great  discrepancy  which  I  have 
noticed  in  the  reports  made  to  your  department  on  this  matter,  varying 
from  five  cents  to  sixty-five  cents  per  bushel  on  the  cost  of  raising  corn.' 
The  best  system  of  corn  culture  is  to  manure  the  tillable  part  of  the 
farm  which  has  lain  longest  to  meadow  or  pasture,  and  then  plough, 
once  in  the  spring,  as  soon  as  vegetation,  and  before  the  cut-worm  has 
well  started,  turning  under  the  manure  well;  and,  if  the  land  is  high  and 
dry,  furrow  out  the  ground  across  the  furrows,  three  feet  nine  inches 
apart,  with  a  small  corn  plough,  and  then,  between  the  5th  and  10th 
of  May,  plant  some,  five  kernels  in  a  hill,  two  inches  deep,  some  distance 
apart  the  other  way;  and,  as  soon  as  the  corn  is  up  in  plain  rows,  keep 
the  weeds  and  grass  down  and  the  ground  mellow  with  the  cultivator 
and  corn  plough  through  the  season.  If  the  ground  be  low  I  should 
plant  on  the  tops  of  the  furrows.  The  corn  should  be  cut  with  the 
stalks,  and  shocked,  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe  or  glazed,  in  small  shocks, 
and  both  corn  and  stalks  secured  as  soon  as  dry.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  best  method  of  feeding  corn  is  whole  in  the  ear.  For  cattle  the 
ears  should  be  soaked,  or  boiled  soft,  over  night.  I  have  found  but  little, 
if  any,  benefit  from  plastering  corn  on  the  hill.  It  produces  a  rapid 
growth  of  stalks,  but  does  not  help  the  corn.  I  have  applied  plaster  as 
soon  as  the  rows  could  be  followed,  and  also  just  before  the  time  of 
earing.  The  result,  in  each  case,  has  been  without  profit.  Yellow 
dent  is  the  best  variety. 

Oais  are  not  a  very  profitable  crop;  they  exhaust  land.  Tlje  only  way 
in  which  we  can  afford  to  raise  oats  is  to  sow  them  ujwn  highly 
manured  land,  after  corn,  near  the  barn-yards;  and  then  turn  over  the 
stubble — once  ploughing — in  the  fall,  and  sow  to  wheat;  seeding  the 
ground  to  clover  in  the  succeeding  spring.  I  have  found  this  method 
profitable,  as,  without  the  oats,  the  land  would  have  been  idle  through 
the  season.  Clover  is  the  principal  hay  raised  on  the  upland;  yield, 
about  one  and  a  half  ton  per  acre.  Plsister  is  the  best  fertilizer  for  clover 
meadows  and  pastures.  Clover  is  used  to  seed  upland  and  Timothy 
lowland.  About  six  quarts  of  seed  are  sown  to  the  acre.  It  costs  about 
three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  ton  to  raise  clover  hay.  If  clover  hay 
is  cut  when  not  too  ripe,  and  cured  without  too  ^much  exposure  to  the 
v^un,  and  put  in  the  barn  without  being  wet,  it  is  not  injurious  to  horses; 
but  as  it  is  generally  secured,  it  is. 

Caltle  are  beginning  to  be  more  of  an  object  with  farmers  here  now. 
It  costs  from  §12  to  $20  to  raise  cattle  three  years  old,  as  they  are  usually 
kept;  and  that  is  about  their  usual  price  at  that  age.  Good  dairy  cows 
are  worth  about  $15  in  the  fall,  and  from  .$20  to  $25  in  the  spring. 
J3ut  the  breed  and  quality  of  cattle,  and  all  stock,  are  rapidly  improving 
here,  and  the  prices  of  such  improved  stock  would  range  considerably 
higher. 

You  as!c,  will  a  given  amount  of  food  yield  more  meat  in  a  Durham, 
Devon,  or  Herek)rd,  than  in  a  native  anitnal  ?   In  answering  this  inquiry 
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I  would  remark  that  them  is  a  great  difference  in  native  cattle.  I  have 
known  some  native  cattle  equal  to  any  other  breed  of  cattle  I  ever  saw 
for  fattening.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  Hereford  breed ;  it  is  between 
the  Durham  and  Devon;  I  think  the  latter  more  hardy  than  the  Durham, 
and  would  keep  in  better  condition  on  the  same  feed,  provided  the 
care  and  feed  were  not  very  good.  In  the  winter  season,  without  good 
shelter,  I  think  the  same  feed  would  yield  more  meat  in  a  Devon  than 
in  a  Durham. 

A  great  portion  of  native  cattle  are  far  inferior  to  imported  stock.  But 
if  proper  selections  were  made  from  native  stock,  and  the  same  care  and 
feed  aflforded  in  rearing  such  selections  as  are  given  to  the  Durhams,  I 
think  a  stock  of  cattle  might  be  produced  that  would  compare  fevorably 
with  blooded  stock.  The  Durhams,  however,  are  superior  to  all  other 
cattle  in  size  and  symmetry. 

The  best  method  of  breaking  steers  to  the  yoke  is  to  drive  them 
around  a  yard  moderately  for  an  hour  twice  a  day,  two  or  three  days  in 
succession,  before  putting  a  yoke  upon  them.  Then,  after  they  become 
tame  and  gentle,  as  they  will  with  such  treatment,  yoke  them  up  and 
drive  them  with  other  oxen,  and  singly,  being  careful  never  to  overload 
them. 

I'Vuit. — I  shall  avail  myself  of  information  obtained  from  Mr.  E.  D. 
Loy,  who  has  an  extensive  nursery  in  this  county,  in  replying  to  thi» 
branch  of  your  inquiries — citing  his  own  language: 

"  *  1st.  Is  the  culture  of  fruit  receiving  increased  attention?'  " 

"  It  is,  particularly  the  apple,  pear,  and  peach.  None  but  the  choicest 
varieties  of  fruit  are  cultivated  to  any  great  extent  in  this  vicinity,  and 
these  are  pronounced  by  good  judges  as  being  of  the  first  quality. 
Cherries  and  quinces  are  not  extensively  cultivated,  but  flourish  well  on 
most  soiLs  and  situations^  Plums  and  nectarines  are  niuch  injured  by 
the  curculio,  and  a  fair  crop  is  seldom  raised.  But  some  have  suc- 
ceeded by  fumigating  the  trees  with  sulphur  for  three  or  four  days,  whenr 
the  fruit  was  setting,  about  the  time  the  blossom  leaves  the  fruit. ^ 

"  *  2d.  Cannot  apples  enough  be  grown  on  an  acre  to  render  the  crop 
a  profitable  one  to  the  farmer?'  " 

"  There  is,  in  my  opinion,  no  crop  so  profitable  to  the  farmer  as  the 
raising  of  the  apple,  for  market,  family  use,  and  feeding."  (In  this  I  do 
not  wholly  agree  with  Mr.  Loy.) 

** '  3d.  Comparative  value  of  apples  and  potatoes  for  feeding  hogs  and 
eattle. '  " 

*'  I  am  tf  the  opinion  that  the  apple  is  worth  as  much  for  feeding  a« 
the  potato,  particularly  sweet  apples." 

"  *  4th.  What  varieties  of  the  apple  are  best  to  keep  for  winter,  and  for 
exportation?'" 

*<  Green  Newtown  Pippin,  Baldwin,  Esopus,  Spitzenberg,  Rhode  Island 
Greening,  Bellflower,  Northern  Spy,  Swaar,  Look-no-further,  Roxbury, 
and  English  Russets,  for  exportation.  And  the  above  varieties,  together 
with  the  Rambo  and  Talman  Sweeting,  are  the  most  profitable  for 
winter  use." 

<* '  5lh.  Do  you  know  of  any  preventive  or  remedy  for  the  *  blight'  on 
pear,  apple,  and  quince  trees,  or  the  *  yellows'  on  the  peach  trees?'  " 

**  I  know  of  DO  preventive  for  the  above  diseases,  ana  no  remedy  better 
#)an  cutting  off  the  diseased  branches  and  burning  them.    The  '  yel- 
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lows'  is  a  disease  wholly  unknown  here^  but  the  'blight'  we  have  in 
this  vicinity  to  some  extent. 

"In  transplanting  trees,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  make  the  soil 
rich,  to  plough  the  roots  properly,  and  have  the  earth  filled  in  about  the 
roots  well,  and  not  leave  any  vacant  places  around  and  between  the 
roots,  and  mulch  them  after  planting  with  coarse  manure.  The  best 
time  for  budding  the  apple,  pear,  cherry,  and  plum,  is  the  Isiof  Aueust; 
the  peach,  apricot,  and  necUrine,  the  20th  of  August. 

'I  The  best  method  of  engrafting  on  small  stocks,  and  in  the  root,  ia 
whip  or  tongue-graftmg.  For  large  stocks,  and  in  the  limb,  cleft -graft- 
ing is  prefeiable.  In  pruning  u-ees,  I  consider  the  fore  port  of  Aprii 
and  the  rniddle  of  July  preferable  to  any  other  time.  In  pruning, 
•are  should  be  used  in  not  pruning  too  much  at  one  time,  as  in  pruning 
trees  up,  5  feet  is  high  enough  to  begin  to  form  a  head  for  a  tree.  An 
orchard  should  be  cultivated  with  the  plough  and  hoe,  and  manured 
often  enough  to  keep  the  ground  rich,  and  the  manure  should  be  applied 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  ground." 

There  has  been  a  very  great  improvement  in  farming  in  this  county 
and  fetate  within  the  last  five  years,  and  there  is  now  an  increased  and 
increasing  attention  given  to  the  subject  in  all  its  branches.  The  im- 
portance of  ploughing  well  is  beginning  to  be  appreciated.  The  im- 
portance of  keeping  the  soil  clear  from  surface  water  is  obtaining  a 
consideration.  The  importance  of  keeping  all  grass  and  foul  Suff 
from  our  growing  grain  crops  is  more  realized  than  formerly.  The 
importance  of  keeping  stock  sheltered  in  the  winter  by  suitable  iheds  and 
yards  is  being  understood,  and  the  profit  of  raising  good  stock  is  beinir 
felt.  And  I  regret  that  the  truth  will  not  justify  me  in  adding  that  the 
importance  (^f  furnishing  our  youth  with  suitable  agricultural  instrue- 
ttonis  duly  appreciated;  but  the  future  affords  signs  of  promise  in  this 

This  progress  in  the  art  of  agriculture  is  owing,  in  part,  to  the  in- 
fluence of  our  agricultural  societies.  State  an4  county,  and  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  labors  of  your  department  of  the  government,  in  obtaining 
and  disseminating  useful  knowledge  on  this  subject.  It  would  be  weB 
if  a  copy  of  your  Patent  Office  Report  could  be  furnished  to  each  town. 
ship  and  school  district  library  in  the  Union.  ,  . . 

Let  us  have  remunerating  prices  for  our  produce— such  as  would  bi 
aflorded  if  our  products  and  raw  material  were  more  exclusively  used 
by  iliose  who  manufacture  for  us  in  our  own,  instead  of  in  a  foreiirn 
country;  and  the  American  farmer  would  hirnish  a  stable  and  noble  basis 
lor  the  future  prosperity  and  glory  of  our  country. 

Yours^  respectfully, 

GROVE  SPENCER^ 


Somerset,  Hillsdale  Co.,  Mich., 

December  7, 1852. 
Sir:  In  answer  to  the  Circular  you  favored  me  with,  I  deem  it  not  out 
ot  place  to  offer  a  few  preliminary  remarks  before  proceeding  to  answw 
your  mqumes  pertaining  to  rural  affairs. 
The  north  line  of  this  county  is  not  far  from  i'i°  north,  about  equi 
18 
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distant  from  Lakes  Erie  and  Michigan.  In  1833  the  county  began  to 
be  settled,  mostly  by  emigrants  from  Western  New  York;  we  may> 
therefore,  be  considered  in  a  new  country.  The  average  settlement  of 
forms  in  this  vicinity  will  not  range  higher  than  12  years;  some  few  are 

3  or  4  years  older.  .    ,       , 

Almost  the  entirt?  population  are  engaged  m  agricultural  pursuits. 
The  spirit  of  emulation  and  improvement  is  8 wakened 'among  us. 
Rotation  in  crops  is  favorably  spoken  of. 

The  drill,  horse-reaper,  and  mower  are  not  yet  introduced;  too  many 
stumps  in  the  way  yet.  ^        , 

Wheat  and  corn  are  our  great  staples.  Such  crops  as  flax,  hops, 
bariey,  rye,  broom  corn,  tobacco,  and  most  kinds  of  root  crops,  are  not 
cultivated  to  any  extent.  Experience  has  shown  that  they  may  all  be 
grown  advantageously. 

An  agricultural  society  was  organized  in  this  county  nearly  two  years 
ago.  Two  fairs  have  been  held.  At  the  last  annual  fair,  in  October,  over 
four  hundred  tickets  of  membership  were  sold,  and  over  one  thousand 
admission  tickets  were  disposed  of.  Not  less  than  three  hundred  dollars 
were  distributed  as  premiums. 

Governor  McClelland,  of  this  State,  delivered  an  appropriate  address 
on  the  occasion.     The  exhibition  would  do  credit  to  a  county  twenty 

years  older. 

We  have  been  visited  by  an  unprecedented  drought  thu  season— fixym 
about  the  middle  of  May  to  the  20th  of  June,  we  weie  without  rain; 
summer  fallowing  had  to  be  suspended.  After  two,  or  at  most  three 
days'  ploughing,  our  fallows  had  again  to  be  abandoned  till  ihe  20th 
day  of  September,  when  we  had  a  splendid  rain;  and  from  that  date  to 
the  present  we  have  had  a  good  supply  of  rain. 

A  great  many  wheat-fields  have  received  but  one  ploughing,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  drought;  and  yet  our  present  wheat  crop  looks  decidedly 
better  than  the  crop  sown  a  year  ago. 

Wheat  came  in  last  harvest  a  full  medium  crop,  of  an  excellent  quality; 
but  our  corn  crop,  as  far  as  my  observation  has  extended,  (over  seven  or 
eight  townships,)  has  been  a  failure.  Wheatland,  Moscow,  and  Pitts- 
ford  have  had  some  good  crops  this  season.  Many  fields  in  my  vicin- 
age, mine  included,  will  not  turn  out  more  than  ten  bushels  of  ears  per 

acre.  .  , 

A  wail  went  up  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  State  last  spnng,  "  that 
the  seed  com  was  bad."     Many  planted  the  third,  and  even  the  fourth 
time;  some  at  the  last  planting  put  12  to  20  seeds  in  a  hill.     When  the 
corn  came  up,  many  hills  were  blank,  and  the  balance  showed  but  one 
QX  two  Stalks  in  a  hill:  occasionally  a  hill  would  be  represented  with  four 
fitalks;  and  the  drought  neariy  completed  the  work  of  destruction  by 
preventing  the  crop  frcm  earing.     This  is  the  first  year  I  have  witnessed 
a  failure  in  a  com  crop  since  my  location  here  in  the  spring  of  1839. 
Those  that  were  fortunate  enough  to  have  old  seed  corn  had  no  difficulty. 
The  pioneers  in  this  section  have  had  **  a  hard  row  to  hoe"— «mw/,  rust, 
mid  sometimes  a  partial  failure  in  the  wheat  crop;  they  have  had  to  haul 
wheat  30  to  50  miles,  and  then  get  but  40  to  42  cents  per  bushel;  they 
have  had  to  sell  their  pork  for  %\  60  per  cwt.,  and  have  had  the  country- 
deluged  with  a  worthless  paper  currency.    These  difficulties  and  evils 


have  mostly  vanished;  our  State  credit  is  good  at  home  and  abroad;  rail 
and  plank  roads  have  sprang  into  existence  as  if  by  magic;  and  our  sur- 
plus products  can  be  transported  wherever  there  is  a  demand. 

The  railroad  from  Toledo  to  Cleveland  has  just  been  opened,  which 
gives  us  a  continuous  rail-route  from  Chicago  to  the  Atlantic  cities.  The 
route  will  soon  be  completed  as  far  as  the  Mississippi  river;  and  buyers 
are  ah^ady  here  for  our  fat  sheep  to  be  sent  East  on  the  new  thorough- 
fare.  A  brighter  era  dawns  upon  us.  Our  turkeys  and  chickens  may 
figure  on  a  Christmas  table  in  Gotham;  our  choice  fruits  may  take  a  front 
seat  on  some  of  their  frait  stalls;  we  hear  the  result  of  a  general  election, 
two  thousand  miles  from  home,  by  the  time  we  have  canvassed  our  own 
votes.  We  realize,  now,  what  would  have  been  called  visionaru,  a  few 
years  ago,  to  dream  of.  ^ 

And  now,  sir,  I  will  endeavor  to  confine  myself  to  answering  a  few 
questions  put  forth  in  your  Circular,  as  far  as  my  observation  and  ex- 
perience will  warrant. 

Wheat  is  our  principal  crop.  Cash  we  must  have,  and  the  only  re- 
liable  thing  we  have  to  get  it  is,  (or  has  been,)  to  sow  the  Cereal.  Our 
farmers  are  beginning  to  discover  that  constantly  cultivalin?  wheat 
on  the  same  old  farm  is  an  up-hill  business,  if  summer  fallowed-  eetUne 
a  crop  only  once  in  two  years,  uses  up  a  team.  The  furnac^  and 
blacksmith  s  bills  are  no  small  items  in  his  expenses.  If  a  farmer  hires 
the  work  done,  the  crop  will  rarely  leave  a  dime  for  his  wallet  after  foot- 
mg  the  bills.  Necessity  compels  him  to  try  his  luck  once  more;  his 
od  fields  must  be  skimmed  again.  Thus  he  is  kept  on  the  tread-miU 
platform  for  a  few  years,  till  tin  old  farm'  is  ''hard  up;"  and  ten  to  one 
If  he  "yellow  fever"  does  not  take  him  off-^as  far  as  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
at  least  1  hank  God!  a  revolution  is  taking  place  in  our  farming  sys- 
tern  1  ork,  sheep,  dairying,  together  with  clovering,  are  doing  up  the 
work  of  refomi  as  effectually  as  could  be  desired.  Instead  of  ploughing 
six  or  seven  inches  deep,  as  we  were  wont  to  do  while  our  farms  were  ' 
new  many  are  setting  the  plough  ten  inches  deep,  and,  by  bringing  the 
latent  properUes  of  the  subsoil  into  action,  our  crops  are  increased 

Ao  guano  18  used,  and  but  few  wheat-fields  are  manured  with  com- 
post  or  any  kind  of  manure.  Plaster  has  been  tried  on  a  few  fields  with 
mvorable  results.  Average  product  per  acre  this  year,  fifteen  to  twenty 
bushels;  time  of  seeding.  Kith  Id  25th  September.     Ihis  year's  wheat. 

H)r.^..f/%^f  '^^  ^^^^  ^'^^^''''  '««^«  fi"^'y-  '^^"^6  of  harvesting 
lOih  to  20th  July;  preparation  of  seed,  none  except  cleaning;  quantify 
0  seed;  one  bushel  was  formerly  considered  sufficient  for  new  grounds- 
at  present  we  use  one  and  a  half  to  two  bushels.  Wheat  thr^hed  by 
machinery  is  often  injured  by  being  cracked;  consequently,  more  seed 
IS  required, 

J  T!^^  '?^^  yf  "■  *^^^'  "^^^"  wheat-growers  here  (in  this  Slate)  would 
adopt  the  plan  of  sowing  none  but  clean  seed,  and  of  the  choicest  varie- 
ties, lor  two  years,  the  result  would  be,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  an  ad- 
vance of  ten  per  cent,  on  Michigan  flour  in  the  New  York  market  " 

notation  in  crops,  no  regular  system. 

How  many  tunes  do  you  plough?     For  summer  fallowing,  twice; 

once  in  June,  agam  in  August  or  September,  immediately  before  seeding- 

be  depth  of  furrow  varies  from  6  to  10  inches.     The  model  farmer,  on 

Old  grounds,  will  gauge  his  plough  at  10  inches,  and  ^'nothing  short^." 
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Hessian  fly:    Best  remedy,  sow  after  20th  September. 
Weevils:     None  that  I  am  aware  of. 
Average  price:     Of  wheat,  from  65  to  79  cents. 
''What  kinds  of  grass- seeds  do  you  sow  with  wheat?"    I  consider 
clover  and  Timothy  the  best  for  hay  or  pasturage;  sow  from  four  to  five 
quarts  of  each  kind  on  an  acre,  the  latter  part  of  March,  or  early  in 
April,  after  the  hard  frosts  of  winter  have  passed.    If  a  few  inches  ot 
snow  are  on  the  ground,  it  will  be  in  your  favor;  the  seeds  will,  many 
of  them,  fall  into  the  little  fissures  caused  by  the  frosts  of  winter,  and  in 
an  ordinary  season  will  take  root  in  a  few  days.    It  is  not  commonly 
practised  to  sow  more  than  one  third  Timothy  at  the  time  of  seeding; 
that  will  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  clover  from  falling,  and  make  better 
raking  also.     For  a  renovating  crop,  sow  clover  only. 

Corn.—^o  guano  is  used.  The  average  product  per  acre,  for  good 
lands,  may  be  set  down  at  40  bushels.  1  prefer  once  ploughing,  only, 
after  the  ground  is  warm — say  from  15th  to  20th  May,  and  plant  as  soon 
as  practicable.  On  old,  smooth  fields,  the  ground  should  be  marked  3jl 
feet  each  way  for  the  rows;  on  new  grounds,  with  stumps,  4  feet  will 
not  give  you  any  too  much  latitude.     Plant  4  seeds  in  a  hill. 

Several  varieties  are  in  use  here;  I  prefer  the  yellow  dent  and  red  cob. 
As  soon  as  the  corn  is  4  inches  high,  start  your  shovel  ploughs  through 
it,  two  furrows  in  a  row,  each  way;  follow  up  with  the  hoe;  no  hilling 
will  be  necessary.  In  about  15  days,  go  through  with  the  cultivator, 
same  as  with  the  plough,  and  the  work  is  done. 

I  find  by  ploughing  late,  and  planting  from  20th  to  25th  May,  that  my 
corn  will  grow  rapidly,  and  do  as  well  with  once  hoeing  as  it  will  to 
plant  in  April  and  hoe  twice.  I  have  seen  some  fields  of  corn  injured 
by  ploughing  when  the  crop  was  too  large.  Weeds  ought  to  be  sub- 
dued; but  when  you  do  it  at  the  expense  of  your  corn-crop,  you  ''pay 
too  dear  for  the  whistle." 

Ckits  are  considered  an  exhausting  crop;  the  average  yield  per  acre 
may  be  put  down  at  33  bushels,  although  40  bushels  are  not  uncommon. 
This  year  the  drought  has  left  us  but  trom  10  to  20  bushels  per  acre. 
'  With  but  one  fourth  of  a  com  crop,  and  half  an  oat  crop,  our  horses, 
cattle,  and  hogs  will  have  a  slender  bill  of  fare  this  winter. 

Hay. — The  quantity  cut  per  acre  on  our  uplands  (without  plaster  or 
manure)  will  not  range  higher  than  one  or  one  and  a  quarter  ton;  on 
Imc,  moist  grounds,  I  have  cut  two  tons  per  acre.  This  year,  hay  is 
scarce  and  dear;  and  although  a  great  many  cattle  have  been  slaugh- 
tered, and  a  still  greater  number  bought  up  by  drovers,  fodder  will  be  in 
good  demand. 

Dairy  Husbandry. — I  am  unable  to  say  what  amount  of  butter  or 
cheese  a  cow  will  produce  in  a  year.  Cows  in  this  section,  from  the 
first  of  May  till  September,  pick  their  food  on  the  range,  and  until  the 
middle  of  July,  they  do  as  well,  perhaps,  as  they  would  in  a  pasture; 
after  that  time  the  quantity  of  milk  becomes  less. 

Butter  at  this  time  is  worth  18  cents,  and  cheese  8  cents.     The  ma- 
jority of  farmers  here  keep  from  one  to  three  cows.     Dairying  will 
"  eventually  be  a  profitable  branch  of  business  when  we  get  the  clover 
mania. 

Neat  Cattle. — Cost  of  rearing  till  three  years  old,  I  think  not  far 
from  ^20.     I  sold  good  three- year  old  steers  this  fall  for  about  ^17  per 


head.  Good  cows  in  the  spring  are  worth  from  $16  to  $18,  and  in  tht 
fall  about  $4  less.  Working  oxen  command  a  high  price— those  of  a 
good  stamp,  $100. 

i/brse*.— The  growing  of  horses  is  profitable;  the  California  move- 
ment has  made  a  heavy  draught  on  the  horses  of  this  State.  Probably  not 
less  than  6,000  horses  have  left  here  for  the  gold  mines  this  year  A 
pair  of  good  farm  horses  is  worth  from  $200  to  $225. 

S/>eep  and  Ww/.— Wool-growing  is  not  only  profitable,  but  it  brings 
the  dimes  mto  an  empty  wallet  just  in  time  for  harvesting. 

I  think  that  wheat  and  sheep  husbandry  ought  to  walk  hand  in-hand. 
Sheep  enrich  our  fields  by  feeding  on  them,  and  at  the  same  time  they 
subdue  briars  and  noxious  weeds,  and,  in  an  ordinary  winter,  may  be 
kept  on  straw  two  thirds  of  the  time. 

Sheep  pelts  at  this  time  are  worth  (best  quality)  one  dollar.     Large 
sheep  are  best  for  mutton;  buyers  are  governed  by  the  size  of  the  car- 
cass.    The  proportion  of  lambs  reared  to  the  number  of  ewes  is,  I  judge 
not  far  from  seventy-five  per  cent.  J     ©  » 

Potatoes.— Thank  God!  that  scourge,  the  rot,  has  left  our  potato 
fields— at  least,  I  have  heard  no  complaint  this  year.  The  yield;  owing 
to  the  drought,  was  light,  but  the  crop  was  of  an  excellent  quality.  I 
harvested  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  bushels  per  acre;  some 
premium  crops  ranged  as  high  as  one  hundred  and  sixty,  or  upwards, 
at  the  county  fafr.  My  crop  was  planted  on  sandy  loam,  about  the  20th 
May,  in  a  corn-field;  hills  four  feet  apart,  same  as  the  corn;  no  manure- 
seed  covered  about  three  inches  deep,  making  a  broad  hill,  so  as  to  retain 
the  moisture;  cultivated  but  once;  hilled  up  about  four  inches,  when  I 
hoed  them.  I  prefer  but  one  hoeing  /or  this  crop.  By  hoeing  often  you 
are  apt  to  create  new  sets  every  time  you  disturb  the  roots;  if  the 
ground  is  weedy  cut  or  cover  the  weeds;  but  let  once  hilling  suffice. 

Konc^tcs  most  in  use  here  are  the  orange,  or  yellow.  Peach-blow,  Pink- 
eye, Merino,  and  Mesftannock.  The  latter  variety  has  been  almost  an- 
nihilated by  the  "  rot."  The  Merino  is  a  hardy  root,  and  prolific;  and 
from  April  till  harvest  it  ranks  the  highest  on  our  catalogue.  It  seems 
to  be  quite  another  thing  from  the  New  York  Merino. 

I  think  that  large  potatoes  should  be  cut  for  planting.  I  prefer  6  or 
7  bushels  of  seed  for  an  acre  in  preference  to  twice  that  amount. 

I  recollect,  when  a  boy  of  12  years  of  age,  a  lumberman,  in  St.  Law- 
rence  county.  New  York,  who  economized  in  this  way:  Potatoes  were 
scarce  and  dear;  he  wished  to  eat  and  plant  out  of  his  small  stock;  he 
took  his  knife  and  carefully  cut  each  eye  out,  not  much  larger  than  a 
dune,  and  saved  tlie  residue  for  eating.  In  planting  he  found  he  had  not 
seed  enough  to  cover  his  ground ;  another  resort  was  had  to  the  knife; 
each  eye  was  careftilly  divided  into  four  parts;  four  pieces  only  were  put 
m  a  hill.  He  harvested  a  good  crop,  as  good  from  the  latter  as  from  the 
former  cuttings. 

.  ^^t^. — Our  soil  and  climate  are  capable  of  producing  most  of  the  va- 
neties  congjnial  to  the  northern  temperate  zone.  Those  who  have  taken 
the  lead  in  orcharding  are  realizing  handsome  returns  for  their  invest- 
ments. A  farmer  near  Jonesville,  Mr.  S.  Gaige,  told  me,  a  short  time 
ago,  that  he  had  sold  nearly  1,000  bushels  of  apples  for  37^  cents  per 
bushel;  the  buyers  picking  the  fruit.  Mr.  G.  reserved  the  best  orchanl 
tor  himself.    Beautiful  specimens  of  ihiit  were  exhibited  at  our  county 
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flur  this  fall.      We  might  almost  challenge  Pomona  herself  to  beat 

them. 

I  have  seyeral  varieties  of  choice  plums  in  my  garden.  They  are  great 
bearers,  being  but  five  years  from  the  bud.  I  measured  one  the  other 
day;  its  circumference,  3  inches  above  the  surfece  soil,  was  12J  inches;  (a 
Pnnce's  Imperial  Gage.) 

The  curculios  have  not  disturbed  any  of  my  plums  yet.  I  have  some 
that  have  fruited  8  or  9  years.  My  practice  is  to  mulch  them  every 
spring,  and  let  the  hens  have  free  access  to  them  during  the  season. 
Most  kinds  of  fruit  trees  suffer  by  remaining  on  a  sod,  or  meadow  ground. 
The  grass,  if  suffered,  as  is  generally  the  case,'  to  grow  under  the  trees, 
will  retard  their  growth  materially.  I  find  a  valuable  remedy  by  ap- 
plying about  three  bushels  of  coal-dust  (the  bottom  of  a  coal-pit,  earth 
and  coal  mixed)  around  each  tree.  It  operates  like  a  charm  wherever 
it  is  spread ;  it  retains  the  moisture,  smothers  the  grass,  and  makes  the 
tree  grow  finely. 

I  tried  last  spring  to  propagate  some  choice  fruit  from  cuttings;  owmg, 
as  I  believe,  partially  to  the  drought,  I  did  not  succeed  very  well.  I 
mtend  to  make  another  effort,  and  if  successful  I  will  report. 

Preserving  Fruit.— Take  buckwheat  chaff,  and  place  alternately  a 
layer  of  fruit  and  of  chaff.  The  chaff  is  light.  In  case  you  wish  to 
transport  your  fruit  a  great  distance,  it  not  only  preserves  from  bruising, 
but  is  proof  aj?ainsl  frof  t,  if  used  liberally. 

Manures.— But  little  attention  is  paid  to  saving  or  applying  manure; 
we  are  aware  of  its  utility;  we  haul  it  to  our  fields  if  we  find  time;  the 
low  price  of  lands  and  the  high  price  o^  labor  will  not  warrant  the  ope- 
ration in  all  cases.  1  will  elucidate  by  slating  a  few  facts  relative  to  my 
own  neighborhood,  which  will  apply  to  many  other  portions  of  this 
State:  Our  school  district  embraces  about  three  thousand  acres  of  land; 
the  majority  of  farms  are  eiehty-acre  lots;  four  lots,  only,  are  unsettled; 
there  are  twenty- seven  families  in  the  district;  three  are  mechanics,  who 
follow  their  professions,  and  owning,  together,  ten  acres  of  land;  there 
are  not  more  than  six  or  eight  boys  in  the  district  who  are  old  enough  to 
manage  a  team;  five  men  have  left  the  district  for  the  gold  diggings  this 
season;  four  of  them  left  farms  to  be  managed  as  they  best  could  be;  the 
improvements  on  the  farms  will  range  from  twenty-five  to  one  hundred 
acres  of  arable  land.  There  is  but  one  man  in  the  whole  district  who 
works  at  day's  work,  and  he  is  accidentally  here  for  a  short  time. 

Marl  is  abundant  if  we  had  time  to  test  its  value.  It  is  believed  that 
the  next  generation  will  correct  our  errors. 

If  our  farms  were  reduced  to  one  half  or  one  third  their  present  size, 
we  should  begin  to  imitate  Congress  by  laying  an  ad  valorem  duty  on 
our  barnyards,  pigsties,  henroosts,  privies,  marl  beds,  and  swamps. 
These  are  generally  within  the  reach  of  all  our  farmers.  Our  excuse  tor 
not  doing  it  now  is,  that  we  have  not  time. 

Price  Current  for  Hillsdale,  December  2,  1852. 


Wheat,  per  bushel,  7.5  cents. 
Pork,  per  cwt.,  $5  50  to  $6. 
Corn,  per  bushel,  44  cents. 
Oats,  per  bushel,  38  cents. 


Potatoes,  per  bushel,  44  cents. 
Hay,  per  ton,  $8. 
Butter,  per  pound,  18  r^nts. 
Lard,  per  pound,  10  centf . 
Cheese,  per  pound,  8  cents. 
Salt,  per  barrel,  $2. 

I  cannot  close  my  remarks  without  making  a  feeble  effort  in  behalf  of 
the  farming  community.  If  I  rightly  appreciate  the  feelings  of  the 
agriculturists  of  this  great  Republic,  they  feel  as  though  their  interests 
were  overlooked,  if  not  forgotten,  at  the  Capitol.  They  want  an  effi- 
cient Bureau  of  Agriculture  at  Washington  to  give  its  widivided  attention 
to  rural  affairs— to  establish  an  Agriculmral  College,  where  experimental 
forming,  in  all  its  phases  and  bearings,  shall  be  taught — the  study  of 
soils,  manures,  management,  dairy  husbandry,  pomology,  <fcc;  where 
theory  and  practice  shall  go  hand -in-hand;  to  distribute  seeds  of 
choice  grains  and  plants,  as  well  as  useful  information  pertadning  to 
agricultural  pursuits,  to  the  different  State  societies,  and  they,  through 
some  proper  channel,  to  the  farmers  and  planters.  We  ask  but  a  pit- 
tance from  the  national  treasury.  If  the  bureau  could  have  at  its  dis- 
posal an  amount  equal  to  raising  and  supporting  a  single  regiment  of 
mounted  men  in  Utah  or  California  fir  one  year,  or  for  a  single  ship  of- 
the  line  fitted  out  for  the   Tongo  Islands,  much  good  might  be  done. 

I  ought  not  to  speak  lightly  of  the  navy;  (I  almost  enlisted  as  a  ma- 
rine once.)  The  navy  has  been  styled  the  "right  arm  of  the  nation." 
If  you  please,  call  the  agriculturist  the  spinal  column:  cripple  that  col- 
umn, and  the  right  arm  will  be  nerveless. 

In  the  hour  of  need,  on  whom  does  our  country  rely  to  swell  the 
ranks  of  war?  Whenever  the  appeal  has  been  made,  has  it  been  made  in 
vain?    Let  the  muster-rolls  from  Lexington  to  Chapultepec  bear  witness! 

Millions  of  the  United  States  revenue  are  expended  in  protecting  our 
commerce.  All  right.  The  army  and  navy,  and  West  Point  to  boet, 
are  never  overlooked,  but  come  in  for  all  the  glory  and  full  pay.  All 
right,  again.  But  how  stands  the  case  with  the  great  mass? — five  mil- 
lions of  farm  laborers — who  have  caused  civilization  and  science  to 
tread  close  upon  the  retreating  heel  of  the  *'red  man" — who  have  made 
tlie  wilderness  to  "bud  and  blossom  as  the  rose" — have  made  the 
"solitary  places  become  vocal" — who  have  performed  the  Herculean 
task  of  clearing  up  the  vast  expanse  of  forest  from  Maine  to  Texas,  and 
from  Florida  to  the  great  Northern  lakes — who  have  covered  this  domain 
with  fertile  fields  and  thrifty  hamlets — who  have  chequered  it  with 
roads  and  thoroughfares — have  dotted  its  surface  with  school  houses  and 
churches — who  have  done  more  than  all  other  classes  united  to  make 
this  "the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave" — what  has 
Congress  done  for  them?  Why,  they  have  indirectly  taxed  them  for 
more  than  two  thirds  of  the  revenue  (am  I  correct?)  and  given  them-— 
what?  The  Patent  Office  Report — a  work  of  real  worth  and  utility, 
a  treasure,  indeed,  to  the  farmer  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  get  a  copy. 
If  the  supply  were  equal  to  the  demand,  it  would  give  greater  satisfaction. 

The  halls  of  Congress  are  filled  with  legal  and  commercial  men;  but 
few  farmers  find  a  seat  there:  which,  in  some  measure,  accounts  for  their 
interests  being  overlooked. 
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As  a  class,  however,  we  are  willing  to  forget  the  past  if  we  can  but 
have  the  assurance  that  the  prospects  of  the  future  shall  not  be  dimmed 
by  neglect. 

We  feel  like  swinging  our  caps  and  giving  nine  of  otlr  loudest  cheers 
to  the  few  choice  spirits  who  assembled  at  Washington  last  summer  and 
formed  a  National  Agricultural  Society.  Their  names  rre  a  guarantee 
that  something  will  be  done.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  cany  the 
"  war  into  Africa  "  with  Congress,  and  press  the  subject  home  upon  that 
body  so  strenuously  that  our  interests  will  be  duly  considered.* 

The  farmers  and  planters  are  unable  to  establish  experimental  schools 
that  would  have  the  desired  effect.  An  institution  of  this  kind  should 
have  aa  "  odor  of  nationality  about  it." 

It  is  argued  by  some  that  we  have  not  suitable  men  to  fill  the  various 
professorships.  Shall  we  wait  thirty  years,  as  the  empire  State  has,  in 
the  vain  hope  that  something  favorable  will  turn  up?  Will  not  the  same 
fate  await  us? 

In  conclusion,  I  would  suggest  to  the  National  Agricultural  Society  at 
Washington  to  sound  the  reveille  in  earnest,  and  the  yeomanry  of  every 
State  and  Territory  of  this  broad  Republic  will  muster  and  stand  ready 
to  wheel  into  line  at  the  tap  of  the  drum.  The  farmers  are  ripe  for 
action;  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  ^' go  ahead.^^ 
Respectfully,  yours, 

CHESTER  HUNT. 

To  the  Commissioner  of  Patents. 


Ann  Arbor,  Washtenaw  County,  Mich., 

January  10,  1853. 

Sir:  The  past  season  has  been  rather  a  singular  one  throughout  this 
county,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  peninsula.  It  has  been  a  very  good  one 
for  wheat — about  the  usual  amount  being  raised,  averaging  20  bushels 
per  acre,  remarkably  good,  perfectly  free  from  rust  or  smut,  and  not  mo- 
lested by  insects;  bringing,  at  harvest,  65  cents  per  bushel;  now,  94 
•ents  in  our  city. 

Corn  was  almost  an  entire  failure,  owing,  in  some  measure,  to  a  cold, 
wet  time  after  planting,  preventing  its  spreading.  In  most  instances  the 
farmers,  after  planting  the  second  time  and  again  failing,  prepared  the 
ground  for  wheat  in  the  fall.     Price  of  corn,  62  cents. 

Oats  have  also  proved  a  poor  crop;  price,  .50  cents. 

Barley. — Little  used. 

Rye. — None  sown. 

Peas  and  hearts  have  done  pretty  well,  and  bear  a  good  price;  beans, 
S2  per  bushel. 

Hay. — Not  so  much  as  usual,  |and,  owing  to^scarcity  of  coarse  grain, 
would  have  been  insufficient  for  the  stock  but  for  the  remarkably  open 
winter,  enabling  sheep,  colts,  and  young  cattle  to  get  their  entire  living 
from  the  pastures  and  meadows.  Price  of  hay  the  1st  of  December 
$10;  now,  $8  per  ton. 

Hiitter  and  cheese  have  been  unusually  scarce;  many  dairy-men  have 
turned  their  attention  more  to  wool  and  wheat  glowing.  Cheese,  9 
cents;  butter,  16  cents. 


Raising  neat  cattle  is  rather  less  than  heretofore,  owing,  perhaps,  to 
the  high  price  of  hay  and  grain,  and  to  more  profit  in  growing  wool; 
still  there  is  a  gradual  improvement  in  the  breed,  and  a  good  many 
tattle  fattened,  beef  bearing  a  good  price. 

The  breeds  o{  horses  are  also  improving,  and  raising  them  is  a  great 
fource  of  profit. 

Growing  of  sheep  and  wool  is,  nen  to  v/heat,  the  greatest  source  of 
profit  of  our  farmers,  and  is  continually  on  the  increase,  although  the 
high  price  of  pelts  and  tallow  induces  the  slaughter  of  a  large  number; 
pelts  now  being  one  dollar  each ;  tallow,  ten  cents  per  pound .  Rutabagas 
have  been  raised  this  season  somewhat  extensively,  and  are  used  to 
profit  in  fattening  beef. 

Potatoes  have  done  remarkably  well,  but  were  not  so  extensively 
planted  as  they  would  have  been  but  for  the  rot  that  has  heretofore  pre- 
vailed, of  which  we  have  not  been  troubled  this  year;  cost  of  producing, 
about  20  cents;  average  price,  40  cents. 

The  culture  of  fruit  is  receiving  increased  attention,  and  is  a  source 
of  great  profit,  particularly  choice  apples;  a  great  many  have  been  shipped 
to  Wisconsin  this  season;  price  here,  about  40  cents  per  bushel.  Dried 
apples,  $1  25  for  22  pounds.  A  great  many  of  our  California  emigrants 
have  returned  this  season;  most  of  them  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  our  soil  produces  as  much  gold,  in  proportion  to  the  labor  and 
expense,  with  more  certainty,  and  far  less  exposure  of  health,  than  the 
mines  of  California:  so,  although  the  emigration  to  that  country  has  not 
ceased,  it  is  far  less  than  last  year.  This  has  been  a  very  good  year  for 
our  farmers;  every  article  of  produce  has  borne  a  great  price  in  cash;  the 
season  has  been  a  very  healthy  one,  and  the  Weather  has  been  so  very 
fine  that  they  have  been  constantly  able  to  labor— preparing  for  and 
putting  in  crpps,  and  harvesting  and  improving  their  lands;  not  enough 
rainy  or  other  broken  weather  to  induce  them  to  go  fishing  or  to  frequent 
the  tavern  or  stores;  consequently,  they  have  all  got  out  of  debt,  and 
' '  most  of  them  have  money  to  let. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

WILLIAM  J.  MAYNARD. 


North viLLE,  Wayne  County,  Mich., 

December  31,  1862. 

Sir:  I  have  received  your  Circular  requesting  information  on  the  va- 
nous  branches  of  agriculture,  and  send  you  the  following  reply  to  suck 
questions  as  are  applicable  to  this  vicinity: 

yVheai  is  our  most  important  crop.  In  this  and  the  adjoining  towns 
all  other  branches  of  farming  are  made  subservient  to  it.  The  varieties 
chiefly  cultivated  here  are  the  Blue-stem,  Soule,  and  White  flint.  The 
Blue-stem  is  our  favorite  variety;  it  ripens  eariy,  and  is  not  liable  to  rust; 
it  has  a  plump,  white  berry,  giving  a  large  yield  of  very  superior  flour. 
The  average  yield  of  our  crop  this  year  is  about  15  bushels.  Time  of 
sowing,  from  the  5th  to  the  26th  of  September.  Time  of  harvesting,  from 
tii  5th  to  the  15th  of  July.  The  amount  of  seed  sown  to  the  acre  is 
generally  about  one  and  a  half  bushel.    In  preparing  fisdlow  ground  for 
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wheat,  our  best  fanners  plough  but  once,  and  then  from  9  to  12  inches 
deep,  afterwards  using  the  cultivator  or  barrow  to  keep  down  the  weedg. 
Deep  ploughing  is  beneficial,  as  it  brings  to  the  surfece  the  subsoil, 
which  in  this  section  of  the  State  contains  all  the  materials  necessary  t« 
promote  the  growth  of  the  crop,  and  only  needs  exposing  to  the  action 
of  the  atmosphere  to  fit  it  for  that  purpose.  By  this  method  of  cultiva- 
tion, the  evil  effects  to  the  growing  crop  of  excessive  wet  or  dry  weather 
may,  to  a  great  extent,  be  avoided.  Our  rotation  in  crops  is — first,  wheat 
on  a  clover  lay;  second,  oats  or  corn;  third,  wheat;  fourth,  clover  sown 
upon  the  wheat  in  the  spring. 

Orn.— Owing  to  the  drought  that  prevailed  here  the  past  season,  the 
average  yield  of  our  com  crop  is  at  least  40  pr  cent,  below  that  of  last 
year.  The  most  common  varieties  are  the  eight-rowed  yellow  and  dent. 
The  common  method  of  feeding  to  hogs  is  in  the  ear;  for  cattle,  it  is 
generally  ground  with  the  cob.  I  am  not  able  to  state  the  cost  of  pro 
Suction  per  bushel,  as  that  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the  yield.  It 
costs  but  little  moe  to  cultivate  an  acre  that  will  produce  40  bushels 
than  one  that  will  yield  only  20. 

Oats.— The  crop  this  season  is  at  least  50  per  cent,  below  that  of  last 
year.  It  is  an  uncertain  crop,  and  considered  to  be  a  great  impoverisher 
of  the  soil.  The  quantity  of  seed  sown  to  the  acre  is  from  two  and  a 
half  to  three  bushels.  Barley  is  raised  to  a  limited  extent;  rye  not  at  all. 
Peas.—M.oTe  are  sown  than  formeriy.  They  are  less  exhausting  to 
the  soil  than  any  crop  that  we  raise.  Three  bushels  is  the  amount  of 
seed  sown  to  the  acre.  Beans  are  seldom  cultivated  as  a  field  crop; 
enough  is  generally  raised  in  the  garden  for  family  use. 

The  Grasses.— The  quantity  of  hay  cut  from  the  acre  the  past  season 
in  this  vicinity  will  not  average  over  three  quarters  of  a  ton.  The 
grass  seeds  preferred  in  laying  down  meadows  are,  clover  and  Timothy 
on  our  upland;  Timothy  and  red  top  for  bottom  lands.  The  quantity  of 
seed  sown  should  not  be  less  than  o  or  10  quarts  to  the  acre. 

Root  6>cp5.— Turnips,  carrots,  and  beets  are  raised  by  most  farmers 
t«3  a  limited  extent,  principally  for  family  consumption. 

But  little  attention  is  paid  to  dairy  husbandry  in  this  vicinity,  further 
than  to  supply  our  immediate  wants.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that,  by 
proper  management,  it  might  be  made  a  profitable  branch  of  business. 
Price  of  butter  from  18  to  20  cents;  cheese  10  cents  per  pound. 

Neat  Cattle. — A  very  decided  improvement  has  been  effected  in  our 
neat  cattle  by  the  introduction  of  a  number  of  fine  Durham  bulls  into 
this  part  of  the  State.  By  crossing  that  improved  breed  with  our  native 
stock,  we  obtain  a  grade  of  cattle  that  is  valuable  for  the  yoke,  the 
dairy,  or  for  beef.  They  are  well  adapted  to  our  changeable  climate, 
and  consume  the  coarse  feed  usually  given  to  our  neat  cattle  with  greater 
avidity,  and  more  marked  benefit,  than  our  native  cattle  or  the  imported 
stock. 

The  cost  of  raising  cattle  until  three  years  old  is  not  far  from  sixteen 
dollars ;  the  price  at  that  age  varies,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  animal, 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  dollars.  Price  of  good  dairy  cows  in  the  spring, 
thirty  dollars;  in  the  fall,  twenty. 

Horses  and  Mules  —An  increased  interest  is  manifested  by  farmers  in 
raising  horses  for  service.  First-rate  horses  find  a  ready  sale,  and  at 
remunerating  prices.     Cost  of  raising  colts  until  three  years  old,  about 
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forty-fire  or  fifly  dollars;  price  at  that  age,  from  sixty  to  ninety  dollars, 
according  to  miality.    Mules  are  not  raised. 

Sheep  and  Wool. — Next  to  wheat,  we  consider  wool-growing  the  most 
profitable  business  that  formers  can  engage  in.  The  price  that  has  been' 
obtained  for  wool  for  the  past  two  or  three  yearis,  with  the  prospect  of  an 
increasing  demand  at  remunerating  prices,  has  induced  farmers  to  engage 
more  extensively  in  raising  sheep.  Some  of  our  en  terprising  wool-growers 
have,  within  the  last  year,  made  importations  from  some  of  the  most  cele- 
brated flocks  in  France.  Such  sheep  are  a  valuable  acquisition  to  our 
State,  and  will  no  doubt  effect  a  decided  improvement  in  our  stock, 
which  are  already  of  a  fine  grade. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  sheep  with  fine  wool  and  long  staple,  as 
the  French  or  Spanish  Merino,  are  more  profitable  than  the  coarsewoolled 
variety.  It  costs  no  more  to  produce  a  pound  of  fine  Merino  than  of 
coarse  wool  The  proportion  of  lambs  annually  raised  to  the  number  of 
ewes  is  about  three  to  five. 

Hogs  are  kept  to  a  Umited  extent,  for  the  purpose  of  consuming  the 
slops  and  offal  about  the  farm;  but  pork-raising  for  the  market  has  not 
been  considered  profitable.  The  high  price  of  pork  may  induce  farmers 
10  engage  more  extensively  in  that  business.  The  best  breeds  are  the 
Leicestershire,  Byfield,  and  China,  and  their  crosses.  The  cheapest 
method  of  producing  pork  is  to  keep  the  hogs  in  good  clover  pasture 
until  fall,  when  they  are  put  into  small  pens  and  fattened  upon  corn. 

Potatoes  have  been  less  affected  with  the  rot  this  season  than  any  year 
since  it  made  its  appearance;  fifty  per  cent,  more  raised  this  season 
than  last.     Price  at  the  nearest  market,  fifty  cents  a  bushel. 

Fruit  culture  is  receiving  increased  attention.  Old  orchards  are  being 
renovated  and  engrafted,  and  young  ones  of  the  best  varieties— princi- 
pally of  winter  fruit — set  out  in  large  numbers.  An  orchard  bearing 
choice  varieties  of  fall  and  winter  fruit  will  pay  a  good  interest  on  the 
investment;  while  poor  fruit,  like  poor  crops  of  any  kind,  seldom  pay 
cost. 

The  apple  worm,  which  made  its  appearance  in  this  part  of  the  country 
two  or  three  years  since,  has  become  very  troublesome,  and  is  justly  ex- 
citing the  alarm  of  fruit-growers.  If  it  should  increase  its  work  of 
destruction  in  the  ratio  that  it  has  since  its  first  appearance  here,  our 
orchards  in  a  few  years  will  be  entirely  worthless.  The  Rhode  Island 
Greening,  Spitzenberg,  and  Red  Canada  are  amongst  our  best  varieties 
for  winter  use  and  exportation.  Hogs  thnve  well  on  sweet  apples,  and 
for  feeding  horses  they  are  considered  an  excellent  substitute  for  grain. 

Manures. — A  great  saving  might  be  made  in  barn -yard  manures  by  a 
judicious  location  of  the  buildings  around  which  it  is  formed.  Barns, 
A  a  general  thing,  are  erected  near  some  brook  or  pond,  where  cattle  can 
have  near  access  to  water.  The  consequence  is,  the  wash  of  the  yard 
is  carried  directly  into  the  water  and  lost.  Such  buildings  should  be  so 
situated  that  the  drainings  of  the  yard  may  be  carried  as  much  as  possi- 
ble over  lands  that  require  manuring,  and  thus  a  great  saving  would  be 
effected.  Guano  is  not  used  to  any  extent;  the  high  price  at  which 
it  is  held  placing  it  beyond  the  reach  of  common  farmers. 

Plaster  is  used  extensively  on  our  meadow  land  and  pastures,  and  is 
a  top  dressing  for  com.  Barnyard  manure  is  made  use  of  in  the  pro- 
duction of  our  wheat  and  corn  crops.     It  should  be  ploughed  under  as 
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soon  as  possible  after  being  spread  upon  the  land,  to  prevent  waste  by 
evaporation. 

Swamp  muck,  which  abounds  in  this  State,  is  a  most  excellent  fertili- 
ser, especially  when  composted  with  other  manures.  I  aia  satisfied, 
irom  actual  experiments,  that,  when  the  fertilizing  properties  of  this  ma- 
nure are  generally  understood,  it  will  prove  of  great  utility  to  our  farming 
interests. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  Reports  emanating  from  your  Office 
are  the  means  of  conveying  a  vast  amount  of  useful  agricultural  informa- 
tion to  every  part  of  our  widely  extended  country;  and  I  shall  feel  highly 
gratified  if  the  above  is  of  any  service  to  you  in  making  out  your  Report. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

J.  D.  YERKES. 
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Apples.— The  supply  was  light,  caused  by  late  fit)st  in  the  spring,  and 
the  drought  made  the  fruit  small,  but  better  flavored. 

Peacfies  very  poor  and  scarce;  plums  and  berries,  also. 

Very  great  attention  has  been  paid  to  all  kinds  of  fruit,  and  the  best 
varieties  have  been  introduced;  the  trees  are  generally  small,  just  come 
into  bearmg;  and  a  few  years  will  furnish  a  great  surplus  of  all  kinds  of 
excellent  varieties. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

^    ^'  ,    WM.  L.  BOOTH. 

To  the  Commissioner  of  Patents. 


Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  January  1,  1853. 

Sir:  In  reply  to  your  Circular  of  August,  1853,  I  would  remark,  that 
the  drought  of  summer  was  severe,  and  materially  affected  the  farming 
interest. 

Wheat. — The  berry  was  large,  and  the  average  weight  was  about  six- 
ty-five pounds  per  bushel;  but  the  head  was  not  more  than  two- thirds 
filled,  making  a  small  yield  per  acre;  but  the  large  quantity  of  land  in 
wheat  furnished  a  larger  surplus  than  any  previous  year.  The  quantity 
of  land  seeded  this  past  fall  is  not  more  than  half  as  much  as  the  pre- 
vious  year,  owing  to  the  severe  drought — and  this  is  applicable  to  the 
western  part  of  this  State;  average  price,  70  cents. 

Com. — The  quantity  planted  was  larger,  but  it  came  up  bsidly — the 
seed  not  being  sound— injured  by  frost  of  winter,  as  corn  was  gathered 
damp,  being  a  wet  season;  which,  with  the  summer  drought,  has  caused 
quite  a  failure  of  the  crops  in  this  county — the  yield  not  over  one-quarter 
crop;  and  the  price  is  higher  than  it  has  been  for  ^e  past  ten  years,  being 
50  cents. 

Oats  were  almost  an  entire  failure,  worth  40  cents. 

Potatoes. — A  very  light  yield,  and  worth  40  cents. 

Hay. — Upland  cut  about  one  half  crop,  and  the  wet  land  yielded 
lieavy      Upland  hay  is  worth  $10;  marsh  hay,  $6. 

Butter  and  Cheese. — The  quantity  made  was  a  scanty  supply;  the 
price  of  the  former  20  cents,  and  latter  10  cents — being  higher  than  for 
*nany  years 

Hogs. — The*nuraber  slaughtered  was  less  than  last  year;  price,  from 
^5  to  $6;  the  surplus  has  been  sent  to  eastern  markets;  the  quantity 
salted  and  held  here  is  less  than  for  a  long  time. 

Wool. — Th  a  quantity  was  larger  than  before,  fleeces  heavier,  andtht 
price  firom  30  to  45  cents. 

Sheep. — The  number  is  on  the  increase,  and  worth  from  $1  to  ^. 
A  good  deal  of  attention  is  being  paid  to  improving  the  stock. 

Caitle  have  been  in  great  demand  for  Eastern  markets,  and  a  great 
many  have  changed  hands,  making  the  stock  less  than  for  many  years. 
The  scarcity  of  hay  and  grain  caused  farmers  to  be  a  free  seller  at  low 
frices. 


New  Castle,  Henry  County,  Ia. 

December  27,  1852. 
Sir:  One  of  your  ''  Agricultural  Circulars"  has  fallen  into  my  hands; 
i  will  endeavor  to  answer  such  questions  as  come  under  my  particular 
observation. 

Wheat.— There  is  no  guano  used  in  this  county,  and  but  very  little 
manure  of  any  kind  in  the  cultivation  of  wheat.  About  fifteen  bushels 
are  the  average  yield  per  acre.  Seeding  is  generally  done  in  September; 
harvest  is  about,  the  first  of  July.  We  generally  sow  wheat  on  oat  stub- 
ble, plough  but  once,  about  five  inches  deep;  the  average  price  this  year 
(say)  52  cents.     Clover  is  sown  upon  wheat  some  time  in  March. 

Cbrn.— Average  product,  about  forty  bushels  per  acre;  cost  of  produc- 
tion, 10  cents  per  bushel.  If  clover  sod,  break  it  up  during  tlie  winter; 
about  the  first  of  May  harrow  well  and  plant  in  rows  about  four  feet  dis- 
tant each  way.  If  stubble  ground,  break  it  up  as  near  planting  time  as 
possible;  harrow  thoroughly  and  plant  immediately.  Corn  is  so  cheap 
that  it  does  not  pay  for  grinding  or  cooking  to  feed. 

CUwer  and  Gro^sw.— Quantity  of  hay  cut  per  acre,  about  two  tons, 
no  manures  used  upon  meadows  or  pastures.  Timothy  is  generally 
preferred  for  meadows ;  cost  of  growing,  about  $1  per  ton .  Do  not  know- 
that  clover  IS  injurious  to  horses;  but  think  Timothy  or  blue-grass 
preferable.  ° 

Cb//&.— Cost  of  raising  till  three  years  old,  815;  usual  price,  $20. 
Value  of  good  cows  in  spring  $20,  in  fall  $15.    The  same  amount  of 
lood  will  yield  more  meat  in  a  Durham  than  in  a  native  animal. 

^frses  and  Mules.— The  raising  of  these  anima  s  at  this  time  is  very 
profitable;  cost  of  raising  a  colt  until  three  years  old,  $30;  average  price 
at  that  age,  $60.  Blood  mares  should  be  provided  with  good  pasture  in 
summer  and  worked  but  very  little;  in  winter  should  be  stabled,  have 
plentjp  of  hay  and  a  small  allowance  of  grain. 

Sheep  &nd  Tfoo/.— Wool-growing  is  profitable;  cost  of  growing  coarse 
wool  (of  the  Bakewell)  about  12J  cents  the  pound;  sells  generally  from 
-^  to  25  cents  just  as  clipped  from  the  sheep.  A  cross  of  the  Bakewell 
T  u^I:'^®  will  yield  about  four  pounds  to  the  head.  Large  sheep  I 
tnink  the  most  profitable  for  mutton  or  wool.  I  commonly  raise  as  many 
iambs  as  I  do  ewes;  but  as  a  general  thing,  perhaps,  three  fourths  the 
•umWr  would  be  about  right 
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Hogs. — The  cheapest  method  of  producing  pork  is  feeding  on  corn. 
One  hundred  pounds  of  corn  will  yield  about  twelve  pounds  of  meat. 
The  best  method  of  curing  hams  is  '<  sugar  curing." 

Yours,  respectfully, 

ELISHA  CLIFT. 


CONNERSVILLE,  FaYETTE  CoUNTY,  Ia., 

December  lA,  1852. 

Sir:  Your  Agricultural  Circular  of  last  August  has  been  put  into  my 
hands  to  be  answered.  To  reply  to  the  several  inquiries  in  regular 
order  is  out  of  the  question.  I  can  only  give  you,  in  a  summary  man- 
ner, the  soil,  mode  of  cultivation,  and  products  of  this  and  the  adjoining 
counties. 

The  county  of  Fayette  is  situated  on  the  White  Water  river,  which 
runs  through  the  centre  of  the  county  from  north  to  south.  The  soil 
varies  from  the  rich  alluvial  along  the  river  and  numerous  creeks, 
•through  the  various  grades  of  upland,  though  by  far  the  largest  portions 
of  the  uplands  are  rich,  composed  of  yellow  loam  mixed  with  a  portion 
of  fine  sand.  The  county  abounds  in  limestone,  forming  in  places  the 
beds  of  creeks,  and  constituting  the  foundation  for  a  bed  of  soil.  All 
the  springs  are  limestone  water.  In  a  state  of  nature  the  land  was 
covered  with  a  dense  forest,  consisting,  on  the  uplands,  of  the  beerh, 
sugar  maple,  ash,  walnut,  poplar,  and  oak;  while  the  rich  bottom  lands 
abounded  with  the  buckeye  and  sycamore,  in  addition  to  most  of  the 
former.  The  settlement  of  the  county  commenced  in  1812.  The  ad- 
vances made  were  slow,  owing  to  the  heavy  forests  and  the  inland  loca 
tion  of  the  county,  being  neariy  sixty  miles  from  Cincinnati,  the  only 
market.  The  very  low  price  of  grain  forbade  its  being  marketed,  and 
the  only  produce  was  flour,  pork,  and  whiskey.  For  a  long  time 
none  of  these  paid,  and  in  this  condition  things  remained  until  within 
a  few  years.  The  completion  of  the  White  Water  canal  opened  a  direct 
trade  with  Cincinnati,  giving  Hfe  and  activity  to  the  twin  sisters.  Com- 
merce and  Agriculture.  Connersville  is  the  county  seat  and  the  chiel 
market  point  on  the  canal  within  the  county. 

The  natural  richness  of  the  soil,  improved  by  the  mode  of  clearing,  i.  e. 
by  first  deadening  the  trees,  and  then  frequently  allowing  them  to  decay 
upon  the  ground,  has  sustained  a  succession  of  croppings  without  much 
diminution  until  within  a  few  years;  and  even  now  the  chief  improve- 
ment required  is  dressing  with  clover. 

Hogs  have  been,  and  are  still  found  to  be,  the  most  pr  >ductive  source 
of  wealth  to  our  farmers .  The  fattening  of  hogs  by  turning  them  from  the 
clover  fields  into  the  standing  corn  in  September  and  October,  is  a  source 
of  improvement  of  the  lands.  This  mode  of  farming  is  now  undergoing 
a  change  in  the  cultivation  of  sheep,  horses,  and  cattle,  thus  lessening 
the  amount  of  the  product  of  the  hog.  The  rearing  of  these,  together 
with  the  wheat  crops,  forms  a  considerable  item  of  trade  in  the  county- 
Flour,  though  it  does  not  pay  well,  is  beneficial  to  the  farmer  in  the  rest 
given  to  land  and  in  rendering  the  division  of  labor  more  equal. 

Of  hogs  we  have  several  varieties:  the  Polish,  Irish  Grazer,  and 
tlie  Chinese;  though  of  the  latter  there  are  but  few  remaining.    Indeed, 


we  have  but  few  hogs  of  any  one  pure  stock;  they  have  been  crossed 
and  sub  croswd  until  the  stock  is  sui  generis  pecuhar  to  our  place,  and  we 
are  now  br^dmg  from  the  best  specimens  of  the  several  crosses  The 
same  may  be  said  of  our  horses  as  to  breed  ;4hough  not  elegant,  thetr 
MOO  totl50      serviceable  animals,  and  in  demanl in  the  market  frotn 

Cattle  aie  attracting  more  attention;  the  Durham  Shorthorn  and  the 
Devonshire  constitute  the  principal  varieties,  and,  like  the  hots  and 
horses,  have  been  crossed  until  the  original  is  neariy  lost.     Cattle  for 

11 Z  "ndar"'  '""^^"^  '""  ^"^  ^  ^''  ^^^^'  ^^P«"^-^  "I-- 
Sheep  are  of  a  mixed  variety,  being  descended  from  nearly  dl  the  kinds 
imported;  rnore  attention  is  being  given  to  this  branch  of  husbandry, 
which  must  become  profitable,  as  much  of  our  upland  is  well  adapted  to 
sneep-raising.    / 

Poultry  is  beginning  to  claim  attention,  and  a  well-arranged  poultry- 
yard  occasionally  adorns  the  farm.  F^uuiy 

Mode  of  Oultivation.-The  mode  mostly  pursued  is  to  alternate 
the  crops  of  corn,  wheat,  and  grass,  clover  for  pasture,  and  Timothy  for 
meadow.  (Some  few  are  using  the  blue-grass  for  pasture.)  Clover  is 
sown  among  wheat  m  early  fail  or  spring;  it  does  equally  well  sown  with 
oats  in  the  spring.  Tmiothy  is  sown  in  the  same  manner  as  clover, 
and  frequently  mixed  with  it,  and  succeeds  well  both  for  meadow  or 
pasture,  though  clear  Timothy  is  regarded  the  best  hay,  particulariy  for 
horses.  About  he  third  year  after  seeding  with  clover,^  the  groun^d  is 
brokeii  up  in  early  spring,  and  planted  in  corn  one  or  two  ;ears,  and  then 
go^  the  round  of  wheat,  oats,  (kc,  and  again  seeded  in  grass. 

^ubsoxltng  has,  as  yet,  been  but  litUe  practised;  but  will  claim  more 
attention,  as  it  is  believed  that  the  ground  stands  the  drought  much  better 
and  the  soil  yields  a  much  better  crop.  ^  ' 

Wheat  is  sown  by  breaking  up  the  ground  and  putting  in  the  croD 
broadcast  with  the  harrow.  This  is  done  in  the  last  of  A  gu't  and 
during  September  and  October.  By  this  mode  it  yields  about^gkt^n 
bushels  per  acre.  It  is  thought  that,  by  a  better  mode  of  culturfa^d 
pumng  m  with  a  drill    twenty-five  bush/ls,  or  more,  could  be  prc^ iced 

The  present  plan  of  cultivating  corn  is  by  breaking  up  the  ground  in 
the  sprmg,  and  sometimes  harrowing  it;  then  crossing  it  ofi"  with  a 

oW/"  T"  ^^r-^'^J""''  f^'  ^P"^*-     ^^^'  i^^«"^  f^«"^  the  m  ddle 
o   M^/v    ri^^^'     ^'a  '^'^'"  P^°"^^"^  '^'^^  ^'  f«"^  times  during  the  last 
WK  7    '  u""^?n^"^  ^^^  ^^^'^^^  y»«'d  's  a^>otit  sixty  bushels  per  acre 
Wheat  at  the  mills,  for  the  last  three  years,  will  average  in  pri^  al^ui 

a^d'catUe^'  ^"'^'^'  "'''^^  ^'"  ^  ''''''■    ^^"^  ^'  mo^stly  feT  to  ho^ 

va^'  ^^J^l^'^Tft  ^  P^'"^""  ^^ '^^  ^"''"  ^^^-     ^y«  i«  Httle  culU. 
UK         D?^  ^"^  ^''*'*^  "®  ^^'T  little  grown,  requiring  too  much 

L  /         '  ^"%  ^^^  "^  ""^^  ^  ^t^7  cultivated  for  culinary  use 

fai^'tr  I'^r';^'  'T'  y''^^'"«  "^"^  ^^  ^"^hels  per  acre,  an^  S^s 
lair  to  be  more  extensively  grown .  r  >  » 

quf^r'^PPi?^?  u   \"  ^^^^"^?*  T^^''y^  ^"^  ^'■^  P^^duced  in  large 
to  fhl  l  f  ^^P*^^*^^'  cherry,  and  pfum  are  but  UtUe  cultivated,  owijg 

wo^    Z'^T'  ^K^T    T»^«  P««^h  is  injured  by  the  winter  and  grib^ 
wormi  the  plum  by  the  curculio.  *    s^uu 
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As  yet,  the  object  of  the  farmer  in  this  and  the  neighboring  counties 
is  to  obtain  the  largest  profit  from  the  smallest  outlay  of  money  and 
labor.  The  establishment  of  agricultural  societies  this  year  will  doubt- 
less do  much  for  the  farmer,  and  result  in  an  improved  mode  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  mop,?  arxurate  calculations  in  regard  to  the  profit  to  be  obtained 
by  the  application  of  science  to  what  has  long  been  considered  a  very 
simple  occupation,  involving  no  great  amount  either  of  skill  or  learning. 
Judgmg  from  the  exhibitions  at  our  agricultural  fair  this  year,  and  the 
great  interest  manifested  by  all  classes  of  our  citizens,  a  competition  is 
awakened,  and  an  interest  being  gotten  up,  that  will  stimulate  our  farm- 
ers to  become  as  intelligent  and  practical  aa  they  now  are  industrious. 

The  foregoing  will  explain  the  reason  for  my  not  entering  more  into 
detail.  Farm-book  sand  details  are  superseded  by  the  go- ahead- itiveness 
of  our  people. 

It  is  hoped  that  from  what  has  been  said,  something  may  be  gleaned 
that  will  be  found  useful. 

Respectfully, 

JOHN  SPIVEY. 


.    Centreville,  Wayne  County,  Indiana, 

December  25,  1852. 

Sir:  I  view  the  Reports  from  the  Patent  Office  as  exceedingly  wel! 
calculated  to  disseminate  a  knowledge  of  the  diversified  pursuits  of  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  also  of  the  products  and  manufactures 
in  the  various  sections  of  our  Union. 

These  yearly  Reports  will  be  read  with  interest  and  advantage  by  the 
mechanic,  the  stock  grower,  and  the  farmer;  they  will  have  a  place  in  our 
history,  so  that  posterity  can  determine  the  manner  and  mode  of  our 
ploughing,  harrowing,  and  harvesting.  With  these  remarks,  I  will  re- 
spond to  your  queries,  as  far  £is  I  feel  myself  qualified. 

Wheat  is  sown  from  the  1st  of  September  to  the  middle  of  October. 
Early  sown  is  uniformly  the  purest  crop.  No  preparation  of  seed,  except 
freeing  it  from  chess  or  cockle,  is  practised.  In  August  or  September 
the  ground  is  well  ploughed  5  or  6  inches  deep;  from  one  and  a  quarter 
to  one  and  a  half  bushel  of  seed  is  then  sown  to  the  acre,  and  wel 
harrowed,  and  the  seeding  is  done.  The  wheat  drill  was  last  fall  intrc 
duced  into  this  county,  and  the  young  crop  has  a  decided  advantage  ia 
appearance  over  wheat  harrowed  or  ploughed  in.  McCormick's  reaper 
has  been  used  by  some  of  our  farmers  during  the  last  harvest,  and,  (hough 
it  has  failed  to  given  entire  satisfaction,  yet  it  is  believed  to  be  a  great 
labor-saving  improvement,  especially  in  the  large  prairies  of  the  West. 
The  yield  of  wheat  increases  in  proportion  to  the  labor  in  preparing  the 
ground  for  its  reception.  From  fifteen  to  twenty-five  bushels  per  acre 
may  be  relied  on.  To  avoid  the  ravages  of  the  Hessian  fly,  some  sow 
early,  while  others  sow  late:  both  to  produce  the  same  result.  When  the 
fiy  attacks  the  young  wheat  in  the  fall,  they  are  sure  to  prove  themselves 
by  their  works  in  the  spring.  Late-sown  wheat  is  more  liable  to  rust 
than  early,  and  that  kind  of  wheat  that  ripens  earliest  is  the  surest  crop. 
The  weevil  is  not  known  here  as  a  pest.  Timothy  is  sown  with  wheat 
in  tke  fall,  and  clover  in  February  or  March  following.    There  is  b« 


wgtilar  uniformity  in  relation  to  the  rotation  of  crops,  owing  in  part  to  the 
ttnallness  of  many  farms.  The  usual  practice  in  sward  is  to^rop  w^S 
com  two  or  three  years  and  alternately  wheat,  and  then  sow  down  wiS 
clover  or  Timothy,  to  be  pastured  or  mown  three  or  four  years  aTm^ 
age  price  of  wheat,  55  cents  per  60  pounds.  ^ 

a,m.--''This  great  stand,by  of  the  farmers,"  when  convened  into 
pork,  IS  almost  the  standard  of  value  among  us,  and  it  has  enaklXanr 
poor  renters  in  a  few  years  to  become  independent  landlords  mi  J 
dian  corn  has  been  a  powerful  agent  in  the  settlement  of  the  Wester 

nim"^  '  "^  '^'^'l'''  ""^^  '""y'  ^"^  ^«  occasionally  fail.  Corn  h2 
never,  as  a  crop,  failed.  ^ 

vJinriTrP-nf  ^""^1  i'^^^'fy  Of  n^i"s^  With  other  methods  of  con- 

St^'f  rnetsrek'^^^  '^"^  ""^'  ^"  ^^^"^^^'"^  ^^^  -P^^  -"^ 

The  following  anecdote  from  one  of  my  neighbors,  on  his  return  from 

Wh7e  o.ft  h^e'T''"'  ^''  ^f  ^  ^'^"  ^^^  valuaL  qualities  in  this  ^es^c" 
While  out  he  sojourned  With  a  pioneer,  when  they  were  edified  bv  wit- 
nessing  a  novel  mode  of  making  corn-meal,  which  was  simp  rr^rformed 
by  inserting  a  chisel  through  a  fence-rail  in  the  form  of  a  pffi  t  Tnd 
the  operator  with  an  ear  of  corn  quickly  passing  it  over  the  edge  of  the 

nrol;./'''^^?^^  r"^'*^^"^  hkemeal,^nd  t^olerable  bread  ^as  thus 
produced,  and  the  host  and  myself  partook  of  it  without  making  any 
apology,  yet  their  travelling  friend  Ld  no  exalted  opinion  of  th^e  Tn^ 

In  preparing  our  ground  for  corn,  we  plough  as  eariy  as  the  land 

'l^^mul^^^^^^  isharrfwed;  it  is^iren  crossed 

with  a  hght  plough,  three  and  a  half  or  four  feet  both  ways,  and  at  everv 

Sedwih"  hoe"  K?:^  ^"'"^  ^^^-  ^^^PP^^'  an'd\he  coVerinl 
m  ns^o  aTm  ,«  I  the  cut- worm  is  anticipated,  the  number  of 

lTwofitab^^^in;h'''''M"r^^  '"^^^^  '"  ^  ^'^^  ^^«  considered  the 
mosi  prontable  in  the  yield  of  a  corn  crop. 

^.Z  T^"^^  °^  "'"i^'''"®  ^^  ''^"O"^-  The  old  shovel-plough  is  mostly 
used  while  some  farmers  use,  during  the  tilling  season,  the  cuUrat^r^ 

out  TlTutr^^l  "^  '^'  ^'^"^  ^^  '^'  ^^"«^^'  ^^'^  ^he  front  toSlh 
luJh  if?../.  '^^^'^  '^^  ^?  ^'  ^"'^  «"^^"-     The  three-shovel. 

S  Vn/     f  TA"^  '""^  "f '  ^"^  ^'  ^^«  «^"'"P«  ^»id  trees  are  becoming  - 
rotten  and  out  of  the  way,  they  will  be  generally  introduced.  * 

bnZ  ^^r^^  '""J^"'  «)untyper  acre  maybe  placed  at  thirty-five 
bushels   while  from  fifty  to  seventy  five  bushels  are  frequenUr  gathered 

tooursTock^^''"^''''""''"'^  "'  a  cents  per  busheL  Itis^fSwh^i 
^r^/'~'^y'^  bushels  of  seed  are  sown  to  the  acre;  average  yield  per 

Lrnpr.  I  ,i^u  T^'  ^^^  '^^  cultivation  is  neglected  by  many 
.idT,^|p.A^'^r^;  ^"'^'^  '"?  °?,^  ^^^  ^''^^^  ^^°"g^  'hi  former  is  con^ 
Ki!;^or^'m!ly"^u';. "''     ""''  ''  "^'  ^^^^  "^^^  ^>  -^  ^  -^ 

ve^J ^nLu''^''''T''^^.  cut  from  three-fourths  to  two  tons  of  har 
vi^^^i  f^^^  T^  ^^  "^'^'"«  '^  •'  ^2  60  per  ton.  Timothy  hay  5 
cS^sn  "^  ^"t  '^t.^^^^'^''  "^^^ket.  Red  clover  hay,  when  well 
«urea,  is  not  considered  injunous  to  horses,  and  a  mixture  in  the  meadoMf  ^ 
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*f  clover  and  Timothy  makes  the  richest  hay.  The  first  crop  of  clover 
produces  no  salivation.  From  four  to  six  quarts  of  seed  are  sown  per 
acre. 

NetU  Cattle. — The  cost  of  rearing  until  three  years  old  is  about  $18 
Held  the  usual  price  at  that  age  is  from  J^18  to  $22.  Good  milch  cows 
are  worth  in  the  spring  ^20  and  $22,  and  good  fresh  cows  in  the  fall 
are  worth  $25  and  $30.  I  know  of  no  positive  trial  of  the  relative  prop, 
erties  of  the  improved  and  native  stock.  In  yielding  good  beef  for  a 
given  amount  of  food,  I  feel  confident  that  the  Durhams  are  the  most 
profitable  breed  for  feeding.  If  in  rearing  cattle  the  same  care  was 
exercised  to  avoid  in  breeding  and  selecting  a  bull  as  is  generally  taken 
in  selecting  a  stallion,  effects  would  certainly  follow  calculated  to  please 
the  eye  and  the  pocket. 

Horses  and  Mules.— The  cost  of  keeping  a  colt  until  it  is  three  years 
old  is  about  $45,  and  the  rearing  of  them  is  now  a  profitable  business. 
But  few  mules  are  raised  in  this  county  or  district;  hence,  further  re- 
marks will  be  unnecessary. 

Sheep. — The  rearing  of  sheep  is  not  considered  a  money-making 
business;  consequently,  formers  keep  a  number  sufficient  for  domestic 
uses.  Large  sheep  are  preferred,  and  the  proportion  of  lambs  annually 
reared  to  the  nun.ber  of  ewes  is  over  two  thirds. 

Hogs. — The  breed  most  esteemed  is  a  cross  of  the  Russia  and  China; 
and  this  stock  crossed  with  the  Grazer  is  preferred  by  many.  In  regard 
to  the  question— how  many  pounds  of  meat  one  hundred  pounds  of  corn 
will  make— it  has  been  well  tested  that  twenty-five  bushels  of  corn  will, 
with  three  njonths'  pasture  of  clover,  make  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
of  pork.  Taking  fifty-six  pounds  as  the  standard  of  a  bushel  of  corn. 
we  have  eighteen  pounds  of  pork  for  one  hundred  pounds  of  corn! 
Others  say  (equally  entitled  to  credit)  that  twenty-seven  bushels  of  com 
will,  after  pasture,  make  three  hundred  pounds  of  pork,  or  nineteen  and 
three  fourths  pounds  per  hundred  pounds  of  corn.  Root  crops  are  only- 
grown  as  family  vegetables.  Irish  potatoes  are  better  when  grown  on 
new  land  than  on  old,  and  are  more  liable  to  have  the  rot  on  manured 
land  than  otherwise.  Increased  attention  is  now  paid  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  sweet  potato,  with  cheering  practical  results.  Neither  guano  nor 
plaster  has  found  its  way  to  the  district;  nor  has  the  use  of  lime  thus 
far  been  successful,  or  met  with  encouragement. 

Respeclfijlly,  &c., 
rr.     u    r.  A.HOOVER. 

10  the  UOMMISSIONER  OF  PATENTS. 


Williams  PORT,  Warren  County,  Indiana, 

December  1,  1852. 

•  ^^"*  Tn°  ^®^^^  ^^"^^'  ^  ^^^  ^^®  ^^"^"^  °^  submitting  to  tlie  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents  a  report  of  the  condition  of  agriculture  in  this  county. 

1  he  chief  changes  wrought  in  the  interval  are,  the  reclamation  ol 
Additional  portions  of  prairie;  the  abandonment,  by  the  prairie  portions 
of  the  county,  of  the  production  of  wheat;  and  the  introduction  into  our 
meadows  of  grass-cutting  machines.    The  immediate  effect  of  the  firit 


will  be  an  extended  production  of  pork  and  beef,  as  the  newly-broken 
prairie  is  too  remote  from  market  to  allow  of  marketing  corn. 

The  relinquishment,  by  tlie  prairie,  of  the  culture  of  wheat,  limits  its 
production  to  the  timbered  pr)rtions  of  the  county,  whi^h  have  a  clay 
soil,  and  to  the  barrexis  or  oak  openings,  which  are  mainly  sand  under- 
laid by  clay.  This,  together  sviih  the  belter  style  of  putting  in  wheat, 
where  it  continues  to  be  grown,  has  had  the  effect  of  hfting  the  average 
acreable  product  to  about  fifteen  bushels.  Seeding  for  wheat  continues 
from  the  25th  of  August  to  the  )nidJle  of  October;  the  late  seeding 
occurring  chiefly  among  those  who  sow  ground  froai  which  corn  has 
been  cut  to  shock.  If  clover  sod  or  stubble  is  to  be  turned,  one  ploughing 
to  the  deptli^of  four  or  six  inches  is  il^llowed  by  one  or  two  harrowiugs, 
during  which  one  and  a  quarter  to  two  bushel':!  of  wheat  are  seeded  in.' 
If  the  crop  be  put  in  among  corn,  ilie  whole  operation  is  done  at  one 
ploughing  with  the  shovel-plough,  in  March,  clover,  or  clover  and 
Timothy,  are  .vown  if  the  ground  is  intended  to  be  biought  into  grass. 
From  the  Ut  to  the  15ih  of  Ja!y  the  crop  is  harveMed,  and  it  bring:?,  on 
an  average,  about  55  cents  per  bushel.  Wheat  io  a  poorly  reinunerating 
crop,  owing  to  the  high  price  of  labor  and  tiie  inability  to' use  reapers  in 
fields  not  yet  clear  ot  stumps. 

Corn  is  the  staple  crop  of  this  region,  and  much  diversity  of  opinion 
prevails  as  to  the  most  eligible  mode  of  managing  it;  many  supposing  a 
system  of  culture  good  which  the  fertihly  of  the  soil  has  insured  against 
failure.     The  most  uniformity  obtains  in  the  manner  of  putting  in  a  sod 
crop.    Prairie  sod  is  turned  in  the  l.uler  partof  xMay  oreariy  partof  June; 
because  the  grass,  once  started,  is  more  easily  killed,  and  the  sun  is  then 
strong  enough  to  do  that  office  for  it.     The  sod  is  aimed  to  be  cut  at  the 
depth  of  two  inches  only,  as  a  greater  depth  would  make  the  grass  liable 
to  grow  again.     The  furrow  slice  is  from  twenty  to  twenty-tour  inches, 
and  is  laid  as  smoothly  as  possible,  to  prevent  the  grass  from  peering  up 
through  the  seams.     A  man  then  passes  along  every  second  seam,  and 
with  an  axe,  or  smiilar  instrument,  makes  a  hole  at  intervals  of  three 
leel,  into  which  he  drops  three  or  four  grains  of  corn,  covering  them 
with  a  brush  of  the  foot.     No  cultivation  follows,  and  the  crop  yields 
according  to  season,  from  fifteen  to  forty  five  bu.hels;  with  a  preference 
for  the  lower  rate.     Being  put  in  late,  il  is  oftener  caught  by  the  fall 
irosts;  and  the  number  of  nubbins  is  greater  than  the  or  Jinary  crop. 
The  next  year  the  ground  is  as  mellow  as  an  ash  heap;  and  few  v.eeds 
having  established  themselves,  it  is  no  great  feat,  duiiug  two  suc^-eed- 
ing  years,  for  a  hand  to  tend  thirty  acres  of  corn;  raising  in  a  favorable 
season  twelve  hundred  bushels  of  corn.     There  is  a  mode  of  euliivating 
corn  which  is  called  listing,  and  is  approved  by  some  of  our  shrewdest 
termers.     It  is  applicable  only  to  stubble-ground  and  that  tended  in  com 
the  previous  season.     The  most  common  way  of  executing  this  is  by 
passing  along  with  a  plough  and  throwing  up  a  furrow,  and  returning, 
so  as  to  throw  up  another  against  it.     The  corn  is  then  planted  on  the 
top  of  the  ridge;  the  ridges  are  formed  the  distance  apart  that  ihe  com 
rows  are  intended  to  grow.     After  planting,  the  intervening  spaces  ai« 
broken  up.     As  will  be  perceived,  theie  is  a  ridge  of  hard  ground  im- 
mediately  under  the  corn  rows;  this  is  partially  broken  in  the  croM> 
pldughujgs  given  while  tending  the  corn;  but  as  a  shovel  plough  is  a 
poor  instrument  for  breaking  ground,  it  cannot  be  as  effectually  done  tt 
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if  broken  in  grass  previously  t©  planting.  Besides,  it  devolves  upon  on« 
horse  the  work  of  two;  and  withal  leaves  a  hard  patch  immediately 
below  the  hill. 

Another  mode  of  listing  is  to  throw  up  a  furrow  and  return  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  throw  back  the  ground  into  its  original  position.  Th« 
remaining  treatment  is  as  in  the  other  case.  This  saves  less  in  a  point 
of  time.  The  advantage  of  listing  is  that  it  enables  a  man  to  put  in 
more  ground  than  in  the  ordinary  way;  and  as  most  men  can  tend  mors 
com  than  they  can  put  in,  ihis  is  considered  a  gaun.  Hence,  too,  if  de- 
layed by  sickness  or  unfavorable  weather,  a  farmer  may  recover  some 
time  by  listing  his  field,  instead  of  breaking  it  up  entirely  before  planting. 
Those  who  advocate  the  listing  practice  are  generally  energetic  men, 
having  new  ground.  In  the  hanas  of  a  slow  man,  the  plan  is  Ukely  to 
succeed  poorly.  The  usual  distance  apart  for  corn  rows  is  from  three  feet 
to  three  feet  eight  inches.  Many  who  have  afiesh,  strong  soil,  prefer  to 
plant  considerably  closer,  putting  fewer  stalks  in  a  hill.  Certain  it  is, 
that,  to  have  a  large  yield,  there  must  be  an  abundance  of  stalks  on  the 
ground. 

The  quantity  of  grass  cut  per  acre  is  one  and  a  quarter  ton,  on  the 
average.  About  $2  a  ton  may  be  set  down  as  the  cost  of  making  hay. 
This  will  include  the  rent  of  land,  and  be  subject  to  an  abatement  of 
25  cents  an  acre  for  the  value  of  fall  pasture.  A  reduction  of 
full  one- half  the  actual  outlay  will  be  effected  by  the  iniroduction  of 
mowing  machines.  One  of  Ketchum's,  in  use  here,  cuts  twelve  acres 
per  day,  requiring  one  hand  and  two  pair  of  horses,  each  being  used 
half  a  day.  Their  earnings,  at  present  rates  of  mowing,  would  be  $9 
per  day.     Meadows  in  this  county  are  not  manured. 

It  costs  $12  to  rear  a  steer  till  he  is  three  years  old,  when  he  will  be 
worth  about  $18.  Good  milch  cows  are  worth  $16  in  the  spring,  and 
^12  in  the  fall. 

In  this  county,  where  land  and  corn  are  cheap,  and  labor  high,  as 
cheap  a  mode  of  producing  pork  as  could  be  pursued  would  be  as  fol- 
lows :  Have  your  pigs  come  in  April,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible. 
Let  the  sows  have  the  range  of  the  clover  field,  and  corn  enough  to  keep 
them  in  condition  while  suckling.  Feed  the  weaned  pigs  some  com 
to  keep  thcra  growing;  young  pigs  do  not  thrive  well  on  clover  alone; 
they  must  be  wintered,  too,  on  com.  The  next  season,  if  they  have 
been  kept  thriving  through  the  winter,  they  will  continue  to  do  so 
during  spring  on  clover  alone.  Take  them  off  before  it  goes  to  seed; 
else  they  will  slobber.  Have  a  field  of  ripe  rats  or  rye  for  them  to  rjjn 
on  when  called  off  the  clover;  it  should  keep  them  a  month,  by  which 
time  corn  will  be  in  roasting-ear;  cut  up  and  feed  ihem  what  they 
will  eat;  they  will  eat  the  ear  and  much  of  the  stalk,  and  the  balance 
they  will  chew,  so  as  to  extract  its  juice.  As  much  is  realized  from 
oom  at  this  as  at  any  subsec^uent  time.  When  com  is  hard  in  September, 
have  a  field  to  turn  them  on.  In  dry  weather  the  waste  will  not  pay 
fct  the  gathering,  and  of  this  your  stock  hogs,  turned  in  afterward, 
will  save  much  In  wet  weather  the  plan  cannot  be  followed ;  that 
which  is  trampled  in  the  ground  will  spoil.  The  corn  must,  therefore, 
be  gathered  and  fed  while  the  ground  remains  soft.  This,  however,  is 
not  generally  done;  once  turned  on,  they  are  suffered  to  remain.  VV  hen 
the  logs  have  gathered  the  fields  they  should  be  penned  near  mnniog 


water,  and  fed  what  corn  they  will  eat.  They  will  come  inta  an  eariv 
market  weighing  250  pounds  and  upwards.  This  plan  ig  adapted  to 
raising  hogs  in  large  lots  where  access  to  market  is  difficult;  I  know  of 
no  one  who  has  pursued  the  plan  throughout.  It  needs  a  large  form 
and  the  combination  of  soil  which  will  raise  clover,  oats,  and  com ;  but 
its  several  features  are  highly  approved  of  and  practised  upon  by  some 
of  our  most  ju  licious  farmers.  The  oat-field,  after  being  cropped  by 
the  hogs,  has  all  the  straw  on  it  ready  to  turn  under  for  wheat;  and  in 
a  country  where  manuring  is  not  practised,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the 
corn  field  is  left  in  a  better  condition  for  a  fumre  crop  than  if  the  com 
had  been  gathered  and  fed. 

Respectfully, 

To  the  OoMMissioNER  OP  Patents. 


Beech  Grove,  Rush  County,  Indiana, 

December  6,  1852. 

Sir:  Your  Circular  of  August,  1852,  has  just  come  to  hand,  and  for 
fear  that  others  more  competent  will  neglect  it,  I  will  attempt,  though 
perhaps  but  vaguely,  to  reply  to  some  of  the  questions  propounded. 
But  before  proceeding  further,  I  desire  to  notice  one  thi^g  in  the  Circular. 
You  say  that  the  United  States  Census  will  furnish  reliable  data  as  to 
the  quantity  of  grain  and  other  crops.  It  is  true  that  the  Census  returns 
of  1850  show  the  quantity  of  wheat  raised  in  Indiana  in  1849;  but  that 
was  a  most  disastrous  year  for  the  wheat-growers  of  this  State,  the  wheat 
being  universally  struck  with  rust.  Thousands  of  acres  of  wheat  were 
not  cut,  and  much  that  was  never  paid  for  harvesting  and  thrashing. 
Now,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  by  taking  the  wheat  crop  of  Indiara 
as  shown  by  the  Census  returns  and  doubling  it,  you  would  have  a  close 
approximation  to  the  average  of  the  three  crops  raised  since  that  year. 
This  much  I  deemed  it  my  duty  to  say,  to  place  Indiana  in  her  true 
position  as  a  great  wheat-producing  State,  while  at  the  same  time  dis- 
claiming anything  like  censure:  so  far  from  it,  indeed,  that  I  heartily  ap- 
prove the  course  adopted.  Statistics  never  can  be  made  reliable  or  useful 
until  the  States  adopt  a  sys:em  for  collecting  them  officially.  Then  their 
embodiment  in  one  general  report  would  lead  to  highly  valuable  and 
useful  results,  as  facts  for  farmers  will  be  better  than  guesses  at  their 
products. 

Perhaps  I  could  give  you  a  better  idea  of  our  manner  of  fanning  by 
going  back  to  primitive  limes  in  this  country;  and  in  so  doing,  I  shall 
not  confine  myself  strictly  to  your  questions  in  their  proper  order. 

The  southeastern  portion  of  Indiana  was  originally  one  vast,  dense, 
heavily- timbered  forest,  and  the  plan  pursued  in  clearing  was  to  girdle 
the  trees  in  the  months  of  May,  June,  or  August,  and  from  four  to  six 
years  after,  in  a  dry  time,  to  enter  such  a  decuiening  with  fire  and  burn 
the  timber  off.  On  such  l.^nd,  three,  four,  or  even  more  crops  of  com, 
we  first  raised,  and  then  wheat  sown  with  the  corn — sometimes  at  the 
last  ploughing  in  July;  sometimes  in  August;  but  generally  wheat  is 
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tcnm  in  September.  From  February  till  April  following,  clover,  or 
clover  and  grass  seed,  are  sown  on  the  wheat,  and,  if  sown  early, afford 
abundance  of  pasture  after  harvest — more  than  will  pay  for  the  seed  and 
the  labor  of  putting  it  on.  The  next  year,  hogs  are  turned  where  clover 
alone  has  l>een  sown,  and  cattle  and  other  stock  where  a  mixture  of  seed 
has  been  used.  l.ate  in  the  fall,  or  during  an  open  spell  in  the 
winter,  or  early  in  the  spring,  the  clovrr  sod  is  turned  under  from  five 
to  seven  or  eight  inches,  and  wlien  the  time  for  planting  arrives,  the  sod 
is  well  haiTowed,  crossed  off  both  ways  from  three  and  a  half  to  four  feet, 
and  three  stalks  allf.wed  to  eanh  hill;  when  thinned,  sometimes  three 
and  ivuTy  alternately,  are  allowed  to  the  hill.  The  first  thing  used  in  the 
corn  crop  by  many  farmers  is  a  two-horse  harroAv,  with  some  of  the 
middle  teelh  out,  90  as  to  pass  over  a  row  without  injury.  The  imple- 
ments chiefly  used  in  the  after  culture  are  the  one-horse  harrow,  cul- 
tivator, shovel-plough,  and  hand  hoe.  Wheat  and  clover  again  follow 
corn;  clover  is  frequently  allowed  to  stand  two  years,  and  clover  and 
grass  three  or  four  when  the  ground  requires  rest. 

Where  wheat  is  sown  (as  it  sometimes  is)  on  clover  sod  and  oat 
stubble,  one  ploughing  is  almost  the  invariable  rule.  Wheat  sown  on 
clover  sod  generally  makes  a  large  yield  if  it  does  not  fall  before  it  fills; 
and  if  it  fails  afterwards,  the  expei^se  of  harvesting  such  a  crop,  with 
the  present  extravagant  prices  of  harvest  labor,  makes  a  serious  inroad 
on  the  farmer's  profits. 

We  are  too  far  in  the  interior  to  justify  the  hope  that  guano  or  plaster 
can  soon  be  obtaine«l  here,  at  prices  that  would  encourge  their  use,  even 
on  a  small  scale.  The  nearest  lime  kilns  are  twelve  or  fifieen  miles  from 
where  I  now  write;  price  of  lime  at  the  kiln,  20  cents  per  bushel,  and 
difficult  to  obtain  in  sufficient  quantities  for  building  purposes.  Our  soil 
abounds  in  lime,  and,  until  it  is  more  exhausted  by  cropping,  it  will  not 
be  likely  to  be  used  except  by  way  of  experiment. 

Wheat  is  generally  harvested  here  between  the  25th  of  June  and  5lh 
of  July;  this  year,  from  the  5th  to  the  15th  of  July.  Having  no  means 
of  ascertaining  the  average  of  wheat  per  acre  in  this  county,  I  will  just 
say  that  tor  ten  years  past  my  crops  have  averaged  over  twenty  bushels. 
Few  persons  use  any  preparation  for  seed  wheat.  The  quarjtity  of  seed 
used  per  acre  is  one  to  one  and  a  halt  bushel. 

A  prosperous  agricultural  society,  aided  by  Patent  Office  Reports, 
agricultural  books  and  papers,  more  generally  ditfused  among  our  farmers, 
is  waking  them  to  a  spirit  cf  improvement.  We  are  getting  better  stock 
and  better  farming  implements;  and  with  better  implements,  we  can  till 
the  ground  better,  and  receive,  as  a  reward,  an  increase  of  crops.  I  think 
we  are  safe  in  saying  the.t  all  our  leading  crops  are  on  the  increase. 

The  best  remedy  for  the  Hessian  flies  is  to  sow  wheat  on  land  rich 
enough  to  produce  a  rapid  luxuriant  growth.  There  is  then  much  les.s 
chance  for  them  to  eat  it,  so  as  to  destroy  the  crop.  Weevils  are  little 
known  here. 

Kushville  is  cur  nearest  market  for  wheat;  fifty  cents  the  uniform 
price  for  eighteen  months  past. 

I  have  repeatedly  kept  accurate  accounts  of  the  cost  of  wheat  crops, 
and  find  that  fifteen  bushels  per  acre,  at  50  cenU  per  bushel,  leave  a 
very  small  margin  for  profit;  whilst  thirty  bushels  upon  an  acre  will 
leave  SO. 
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Let  us  state  the  account  thus: 

30  bushels  wheat,  at  50  cents  per  bushel ^15  QO 

€ost  of  production  on  one  acre 9  00 

Netprofit 6  00 

30  bushels  wheat,  at  50  cents  per  bushel 15  00 

Cost  of  production  ort  two  acres 15  00 

Profit 


Com. — Taking  a  series  of  years,  the  average  yield  of  corn  per  acre 
would  not  vary  much  from  fifty  bushels.  Last  year  it  probably  run  as 
high  as  seventy  bushels;  this  year,  owing  to  the  severe  and  long-pro- 
tracted drought  when  corn  was  earing,  it  scarcely  reached  forty  bushels. 
With  the  present  high  prices  of  land  and  labor,  corn  cannot  be  produced 
much  below  20  cents  per  bushel;  the  present  price,  however,  is  from 
30  to  35  cents,  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  crop. 

Best  method  of  feeding:  Until  labor  becomes  cheaper  and  more  easily 
attainable,  and  our  facilities  for  grinding  grain  greater  than  at  present, 
it  appears  to  me  impracticable  to  bring  into  general  use  anyoth^r  method 
of  feeding  corn  than  our  present  one  of  feeding  it  whole.  Thousands 
of  acres  of  corn  are  annually  tiof^qed  fiown,  as  we  term  it  here;  that  is, 
the  hogs  are  turned  into  the  t  tanding  corn  and  allowed  to  gather  for 
themselves.  And  here  I  must  remark  that  a  field  of  corn  hogged  down 
^ariy,  and  then  broken  up  and  sown  in  wheat,  almost  invariably  pro- 
du'^es  an  extra  crop. 

OatSy  Barley y  Rt/e,  ^*c. — Oats  are  a  sure  crop  with  us,  and  yield  from 
forty  to  fifty  bushels  per  acre.  From  one  and  a  half  to  two  bushels  are 
sown  per  acre.  They  are  usually  sown  where  corn  grew  the  preceding 
year,  and,  if  not  laid  down  to  grass  for  pasture  or  meadow,  are  frequently 
hogged  down,  and  followed  with  a  wheat  crop,  and  in  that  case  are  not 
very  exhausting;  but,  when  harvested  and  taken  off  the  ground,  they  are. 
Rye  is  thought  to  be  a  less  certain  and  less  profitable  crop  than  wheat, 
and  when  sown  it  is  always  done  at  the  last  ploughing  of  corn.  Its 
greatest  value  is  for  the  pasture  it  affords  for  calves  and  colts  during  the 
winter  and  spring.  With  the  exception  of  what  liide  is  harvested  for 
seed,  it  is  always  hogged  down,  and  rathci-  improves  the  soil  than  other- 
wise. It  generally  fills  best  when  close  pastured.  Barley  is  beginning 
to  be  raised  by  our  farmers,  and,  so  far,  appears  to  yield  well  and  pay  well. 

Beans  are  raised  by  very  few  farmers  as  a  field  crop,  but  pay  at  pres- 
■ent  prices— from  $i  to  $1  25  per  bu>hel. 

Peas  are  not  raised  at  all  as  a  field  crop. 

Clover  and  Grasses. — The  quantity  of  hay  cut  may  be  set  down  at 
fi^m  one  and  a  half  to  two  and  a  half  tons  per  acre.  No  fertilizers  used. 
Timothy  is  the  favorite  grass  fur  meadows;  clover  is  often  mixed  with 
Timothy,  and  increases  the  yield;  and  the  only  real  objection  to  such 
fixture  is  the  difference  in  their  time  of  ripening.     For  pastures,  blu« 
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gnMSf  Timothy,  red  top,  orchard  grass,  and  clover,  are  used;  and  white 
clover  crowds  itself  into  the  list,  whether  sown  or  not. 

I  have  not  found  good  clover  hay  injurious  to  horses  when  fed  out 
of  a  manger,  but  when  fed  out  of  racks  there  is  some  danger  of  its 
injuring  their  eyes.  Clover  sown  in  the  spring  affords  good  pasture 
for  horses  after  harvest,  and  the  next  season  until  harvest;  after  that  it  is 
apt  to  salivate  them,  more  especially  if  the  weather  be  showery.  Most 
fiirmers,  however,  prefer  the  other  grasses  named  to  clover  for  pasture- 
£>r  horses. 

Dairy  Husbandry. — There  is  but  one  dairy  farm  in  our  county  where 
the  business  is  carried  on  systematically  to  any  extent,  although  we 
have  an  abundant  supply  of  the  richest  pasture  lands,  inviting  others  to 
engage  in  the  same  pursuit. 

AeeU  Cattle. — The  cost  of  rearing  until  three  years  old,  I  would 
estimate  at  from  $12  to  $15.  This  may  seem  low,  but,  when  we  take 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  we  keep  our  cattle  mostly  on  that 
which  otherwise  would  be  entirely  wasted,  it  is  perhaps  high  enough; 
eattle  are  wintered  here  thus:  All  the  corn  not  hogged  down  or  cut 
up  is  husked  on  the  stalk  in  the  field,  and  the  pasture  of  such  fields 
keeps  cattle  in  pretty  good  condition;  and  the  fodder  of  corn  cut  at 
the  right  time  is  better  than  any  hay  for  cattle.  Our  farmers  all  get  out 
their  wheat  with  machines,  and  at  the  time  of  thrashing  rick  up  their 
straw  in  such  a  way  as  to  afford  comfortable  shelter  for  their  cattle  as 
well  as  food;  and  by  the  use  of  salt,  cattle  can  soon  be  taught  to  eat 
straw  with  avidity.  Thus  we  manage  to  keep  a  good  many  cattle  with- 
out the  expense  of  making  meadows  and  saving  hay. 

Steers  at  three  years  old  are  now  worth  from  $18  to  $25;  cows  from 
$12  to  $20.  Steers  when  stall  fed  are  generally  fed  on  shock  corn,  and. 
the  droppings  of  fifty  steers  thus  fed  will  keep  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
hoffs,  according  to  their  size  and  age. 

idorses  and  Mules. — Is  the  growing  of  th€se  animals  profitable?  At 
prices  obtained  for  three  or  four  years  past  it  is  a  good  business.  Horse 
colts  are  now  worth  at  weaning  time  from  $20  to  $35.  Mule  colts  at 
the  same  age  sell  for  from  $25  to  $40.  Good  horses  for  the  saddle  or 
draught  bring  from  $75  to  $120.  Mules  are  mostly  sold  and  driven  to 
tlie  South  before  they  are  old  enough  to  work. 

Sfieep  Husbandry. — <*  Is  wool  growing  profitable?** 

On  cheap,  hilly,  broken  land,  adapted  to  grazing,  and  not  to  tillage, 
there  are  inducements  to  engage  in  sheep  raising.  But  here,  where  land 
is  worth  from  $25  to  $35  per  acre,  and  almost  every  foot  of  it  susceptible 
of  being  brought  into  the  highest  state  of  cultivation;  when  hogs  are 
worth  Irom  $3  50  to  $4  per  hundred  gross,  and  cattle  $2  50  per  hundred 
gross;  and  horses  and  mules  as  already  stated;  it  appears  to  me  our 
fermers  would  not  act  wisely  to  abandon  their  present  pursuits,  and  go 
exclu.^ively  into  wool  growing.  Most  farmers  raise  wool  enough  for  their 
own  use,  and,  where  help  is  abundant,  it  is  worked  up  in  the  family;  if 
not,  it  is  taken  to  the  factories  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  owner  pays  for 
working  it  up,  in  wool  or  money,  as  best  suits  his  convenience.  Very 
little  wool  is  exported,  except  what  goes  on  the  backs  of  the  sheep  to  the 
Cincinnati  market. 

"How  much  more  does  it  cost  to  raise  a  pound  of  fine  Merino  wooi 


than  of  the  ordinary  kind?**  I  am  unable  to  say;  but  am  satisfied  the 
difference  in  the  cost  of  production  is  much  less  (if  anything)  than  the 
difference  in  price.  I  have,  in  the  course  of  my  life,  had  some  experience 
in  raising  both  kinds  ««n  a  small  s^ale,  and  would  prefer  raising  fine 
wool  at  less  difference  in  price  than  is  generally  obtained. 

I  would  like  to  see  an  experiment  something  hke  this  tried:  Let 
twenty  good  Merino  sheep  be  taken,  and  their  live  weight  ascertained; 
then  take  ten  large  coarse  wool  led  sheep  whose  weight  shall  be  equal  to 
that  of  the  twenty  Merinos.  Let  them  be  wintered  separately,  and  the 
food  consumed  by  each  lot  accurately  ascertained ;  and  I  incline  to  the 
opinion  that  there  would  be  but  little  difference.  At  shearing-time, 
let  the  clip  off  each  lot  be  weighed;  and  again  I  think  there  would  be  but 
little  difference;  and  if  so,  raising  fine  wool  must  be  most  profitable. 
Could  not  some  one  who  has  both  kinds,  and  opportunity  to  do  so,  be 
induced  to  try  some  such  experiment  for  the  sake  of  the  cause  of  agri- 
culture? If  I  am  wrong,  I  weuld  like  to  know  it;  and  thousands  besides 
might  be  benefited  by  such  an  experiment. 

Hogs.— ''What  the  best  breed?"  We  have  Russian,  Polish,  Grazers, 
Big  China,  Berkshire,  and  other  breeds;  but  I  apprehend  but  few  hogs 
of  pure  blood,  of  any  breed,  could  be  found  in  this  county.  All  the 
different  breeds  are  crossed  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent,  and  I  would 
not  even  hazard  an  opinion  as  to  what  breed  or  cross  was  most  popular 
or  most  deserving  of  popularity. 

Where  labor  is  so  scarce  as  often  not  to  be  had  for  love  or  money,  the 
following  is  believed  to  be  the  cheapest  method  of  making  pork,  and  is 
geuerally  adopted:  Pigs  that  come  through  the  season  are  fed  through 
the  winter  on  corn  in  the  ear,  and  about  the  first  of  May  are  turned  on 
clover.  If  rye  and  oats  are  raised  for  them  they  are  turned  into  a 
rye  field  when  the  grain  is  in  the  dough  state.  From  thence  they  go  on 
oats,  and,  if  the  corn  be  ripe  enough,  they  go  into  a  corn  field  when 
the  oats  are  done;  if  not  they  are  fed  with  old  corn,  or  turned  again  on 
clover.  Those  who  do  not  raise  rye  and  oats  allow  their  hogs  to  remain 
ou  the  clover  till  new  corn  comes  in,  unless  they  have  old  corn  to  begin 
to  feed  with  a  few  weeks  earlier.  If  corn  be  gathered  and  fed  to  hogs, 
they  should  always  be  fed  on  a  clover-field  designed  for  corn  the  next 
year,  and  the  manure  and  clover  turned  under  soon  after  the  hogs  are 
taken  off.  Thus  the  crop  of  corn  taken  from  one  field  may  be  made  to 
reproduce  itself  the  next  year  on  another.  This  is  believed  to  be  the 
cheapest  method  of  raising  pork.  It  requires  less  labor,  and  is  less  ex-  _ 
liausting  to  the  soil;  nothing  being  taken  from  it  but  the  live  weight  of 
the  hogs  driven  to  market. 

"How  much  pork  will  one  hundred  pounds  of  corn  yield?'*  This 
question,  or  questions  of  similar  import,  have  so  often  been  answered  in 
former  Reports,  and  the  answers  are  so  generally  below  my  estimates, 
that  I  shall  not  fly  in  the  face  of  so  much  authority  by  venturing  an 
opinion. 

No  pork  or  bacon  is  put  up  here  except  for  domestic  use.  Our  hogs 
all  go  on  foot  to  the  Cincinnati  market.  Pork  is  our  great  staple.  From 
thirty  thousand  to  fifty  thousand  hogs,  averaging  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  gross,  are  anually  driven  to  market,  besides  what  are  kept  for 
home  consumption ;  and  all  this  we  do  with  a  population  of  less  thka 
seventeen  thousand  souls  on  a  territory  of  four  hundred  square  milee. 
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Next  in  value  and  importance  in  our  list  of  exports  is  wheat;  and  next, 
horses,  raules,  cattle,  and  sheep;  whilst  oats,  barley,  flax-seed,  beans, 
poultry,  feathers,  eggs,  butter,  &c.,  furnish  no  inconsiderable  item. 
i  Hemp  and  Tobacco. — Our  soil  and  climate  are  well  adapted  to  the 

culture  of  these  crops;  but,  for  reasons  unknown  to  me,  few  of  our 
farmers  have  ever  engaged  in  thi  cultivation  of  either,  though  there  is 
no  doubt  but  they  would  be  remunerating  crop*?. 

Root  ciops  are  not  cultivated  here  as  field-crops,  and  probably  will  not 
be  soon.  Our  country  is  generally,  but  gently,  undulating,  and  thsre 
are  many  locations  where  cellars  would  fill  with  water,  or,  at  least,  be 
too  damp  in  wialcr  to  keep  root^;  and  to  buiy  them  in  heaps  and  have 
to  dig  them  out  of  frozen  ground,  under  the  snow,  would  not  suit  the 
taste  exactly  of  a  go-ahead  Hoosier.  Yet  no  country  would  produce 
roots  in  greater  perfection  if  the  people  could  be  made  to  believe  there 
was  more  money  in  them  than  in  anything  el?e 

Folates,  Irish.— "Best  mfthodrf  planting."  When  we  were  clearing 
land,  as  already  described,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  raising  any 
quantity  of  potatoes.  If  well  put  in  they  yielded  abundantly,  with  very 
little  after-culture.  I  have  raised  at  the  rate  of  four  hundred  bushels  per 
acre  with  very  litde  labor.  New  land  is  still  used  by  those  who  can  do 
it,  and  those  that  cannot  plant  on  old  sod  land,  or  on  some  lot  where 
hogs  or  other  stock  have  been  fed.  Any  of  our  land  will  produce  good 
potatoes  by  the  apnlicatpn  of  a  little  long  manure.  The  potato-bug  is 
becoming  an  enemy  scarcely  less  formidable  to  the  potato  than  the  rot. 
Since  the  appearance  of  the  potato  disease,  although  it  has  never  been  so 
bad  here  as  elsewhere,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  even  when  not  at- 
tacked by  the  disease,  the  yield  is  less,  and  the  quality  of  the  potato  in- 
ferior to  what  it  formerly  was. 

IVuii  Culture. — <'Is  the  culture  of  fruit  receiving  increased  attention?" 
Cannot  say  that  it  is.  Much  pains  have  been  taken  from  the  first 
yettlement  of  the  country  to  procure  good  fruit,  and  now  few  counties 
can  show  finer  apples  or  a  better  selection  of  varieties.  The  curculio 
destroys  the  plums.  The  yellows,  with  the  severity  of  the  past  winter, 
has  nearly  finished  the  peach  trees,  and  the  blight  the  pear  trees:  so 
we  may  well  be  proud  of  our  fine  apples,  for  they  are  almost  the  only 
fniit  we  have  left  to  boast  of,  except  some  of  the  hardy  varieties  of  the 
cherry.  Apples  enough  can  be  grown  on  an  acre  to  be  profitable  to  the 
farmer  if  he  makes  no  other  use  of  them  than  to  feed  to  stock.  They  are 
more  nutritious,  and  less  expensive,  than  root  crops.  The  Newtown 
Pippin  and  Jenneting  [?J  are  among  our  best  varieties  for  long  keeping, 
and,  with  proper  care,  may  be  kept  sound  until  the  earlier  kinds  begin 
to  rif)en.  I  know  of  no  preventive  or  remedy  for  blight  in  pear  trees  or 
the  yellows  on  peach  trees,  but  would  hail  such  a  discovery  as  among 
the  greatest  in  this  age  of  wonders.  Unless  some  preventive  or  remedy 
is  soon  found  we  may  as  well  abandon  the  cultivation  of  the  pear  and 
peach  in  this  region. 

Transplantinff ,  Buddins,  <^c.— Having  already  extended  this  articlo 
beyond  reasonable  limits,  I  should  have  closed  here  but  for  the  fact  that 
some  things  have  appeared  in  Patent  Office  Reports  heretofore,  as  well 
as  in  horticultural  works  and  agricultural  papers,  calculated  to  mislead 
the  new  beginner  in  the  Weft.  Manuring  at  the  time  of  transplanting 
4md  ploughing,  manuring  and  stirfculating,  and  forcing  the  growth  of  treei 
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afterwards,  are  all  well  enough  in  the  strong  hill  sides  of  New  England, 
and  on  the  sandy  plains  further  south;  but  in  the  West  the  man  that 
pursues  such  a  course  does  it  at  the  imminent  danger  of  losing  his 
orchard  by  winter  killing.     I  know  this  to  be  true,  for  I  hare  tried  it  on 
one  orchard  and  lost  thirty  out  of  one  hundred  as  fine  apple  trees  as  I 
ever  looked  at,  in  one  winter,  by  being  winterkilled;  and  thousands 
besides  have  tried  like  experiments  with  the  same  disastrous  results. 
With  us  the  question  is  not  how  shall  we  make  our  trees  grow  faster, 
but  how  .shall  we  keep  them  in  a  healthy  condition  without  letting  them 
grow  too  fast.     After  an  orchard  is  set  out,  crops  that  require  cultivation 
may  be  grown  on  it  with  safety  tor  four  or  five  years;  after  that  it  should 
be  kept  in  clover,  and,  if  the  clover  dies  out,  it  should  be  ploughed  and 
harrowed  in  the  lail  alter  the  trees  are  done  growing,  and  clover  again 
sown  in  February  or  March  following.     If  it  becomes  indispensable  to 
cultivafe  an  orchard  to  extirpate  foul  weeds,  it  should  always  be  done 
when  the  trees  ore  well  loaded  with  fruit;  then  all  the  energy  of  the 
tree  is  dijecied  to  the  maturing  of  the  fruit,  and  there  is  no  danger  of 
an  inordinate   fall    growth   or   winter-killii-g.      When    an   orchard   is 
ploughed  and  the  ground  put  in  good  order  in  the  fall,  it  induces  an 
early  vigorous  growth  of  the  trees  the  next  season;  and  if  ihe  trees  make 
a  large  early  gr.  wih,  they  make  a  small  late  one;  and  Hcc  versa.     If  an 
orchard  is  ploughed  in  the  spring  and  cultivated  in  some  crop  till  liar- 
vest,  the  mutilation  of  the  fibrous  roots  and  spongioles  retards  the  early 
growth  of  the  trees,  ^nd  induces  an  extraordinary  late  growth,  placing 
the  trees  in  the  best  possible  condition  to  be  killed ;  provided  the  fall  and 
winter  favor  such  a  result.     I  ofien  use  the  phrase  '' winter-killed^" 
yet  i  do  not  like  it,  because  we  never  experience  a  degree  of  cold  here 
that  would  alfect  trees  injuriously  if  the  growth  of  wood  was  completely 
matured  before  cold  weather.    Judging  the  future  from  the  past,  on  the 
27th  of  October,  1851,  I  wrote  down  a  prediction  that  there  would  be 
a  great  destruction  of  fruit  trees  the  ensuing  winter,  and  never  was  evil 
prophecy  more  literally  fulfilled.     The  early  part  of  the  season  had  been 
rather  uupropitious  to  a  rapid  early  growth;  August  was  very  dry,  and 
retarded  the  commencement  of  the  late  growth;  and  September  and 
October,  being  warm  and  showery,  stimulated  the  trees  to  a  very  vigor- 
ous late  growth.     On  the  2Cth  of  October  a  very  rapid  fall  in  the  ther- 
inomeier  occurred,  and  with  the  leaves  on  the  trees  as  green  as  at  mid- 
summer, a  very  heavy  frost  canje  on  and  completely  de.stroyed  their 
vitality;  and   the   moment   that   happened,   that   wonderful    chemical 
laboratory  lliat  had   been  converting  sap  into  woody  fibre,  ceased  its 
operations   as   suddenly  as  a  steam  engine   v/hen   tl;e  boiler   hursts, 
t^very  pore  of  the  wood  was  filled  to  repletion  with  a  watery  fluid,  that 
the  tree  was  powerless  either  to  throw  ofl"  or  assimilate.     The  sap  be- 
came vitiated,  and,  on  making  an  incision  in  the  bark  late  in  the  fall,  a 
colored,  watery  fluid,  sometimes  slightly  acid,  exuded.     It  is  a  well 
known  law  of  nature  that  all  fluids  expand  by  freezing;  and  in  obedience 
to  this  law  the  trees  surcharged  with  watery  fluid  expand  until  the  bark 
bursts,  and  on  the  return  of  mild  weather  the  water  escapes  at  the  cleft 
made  in  the  bark,  the  tree  again  contracts  to  its  natural  size,  the  bark 
sometimes  standing  off  the  iburth  of  an  inch  from  the  wood,  the  winds 
of  spring  dry  the  bark  in  that  position,  and  the  trees  perish.     When 
trees  are  in  such  a  condition  I  doubt  whether  any  of  our  winters  are  ao 
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mfld  as  not  to  kill  theno.  Our  mildest  winters  freeze  to  their  centres 
trees  larger  than  any  of  our  fruit  trees.  Now,  I  will  not  say  that  the 
causes  alluded  to  bring  on  the  real  blight;  but  acid,  diseased  sap,  induceg 
an  unhealthy  condition  of  the  tree,  and  brings  on  diseases  that  often 
pass  under  that  name. 

I  have  now  an  orchard  of  one  hundred  and  forty  apple  trees  set  out 
fifteen  years  ago,  and  althougii  I  have  occasionally  had  a  tree  slightly 
injured,  I  know  of  no  orchard  that  has  come  off  better,  and  thousandi 
have  fared  far  worse.  And  the  loss  sustained  bears  a  very  striking  pro- 
portion to  the  stimulating  treatment  the  trees  have  received. 

I  intend,  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  to  move 
the  offering  of  a  liberal  premium  for  the  best  essay  on  the  best  method  of 
guarding  against  the  destruction  of  fruit  trees  from  this  cause.  The  loss 
through  the  West  during  the  past  winter  is  almost  incalculable,  and  can- 
not be  repaired  in  many  years. 

Manures. — In  the  first  settlement  of  this  county,  many  persons  fell 
into  the  gross  error  of  supposing  the  fertility  of  the  soil  inexhaustible,  and 
as  a  consequence,  manure  of  no  value;  but  the  sad  experience  of  some 
who  corned  thin  land  too  long,  and  the  superior  intelligence  of  others, 
have  nearly  dissipated  that  error;  and  if  there  are  but  few  who  make 
manure,  there  are  many  more  that  save  and  apply  to  thin  corn-land  what 
naturally  accumulates  about  their  barns  anJ  stables.  I  must  not,  how- 
ever, disguise  the  fact  that  we  still  have  a  few  farmers  (not  book  farmers 
•ither)  who  look  on  a  manure  heap  as  a  nuisance,  that  they  would  thank 
any  of  their  neighbors  to  remove  from  their  premises;  and  I  have  myself 
T«ry  much  obliged  some  of  tlfem  in  this  way. 

With  much  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

JESSE  MORGAN. 

To  the  Commissioner  of  Patents. 


Brook viLLE,  Franklin  County,  Indiana, 

December  19,  1852. 

Sir:  Having  received  a  copy  of  the  Agricultural  Circular  fn  m  your 
Office,  1  profpose  answering  some  of  the  questions  there  propounded,  and 
also  to  speak  of  some  other  matters  connected  with  the  great  subject  of 
agriculture. 

"The  White  Water  river  runs  through  the  central  part  of  the  county, 
dividing  it  into  two  very  nearly  equal  jwrtions.  The  eastern  portion, in- 
cluding the  While  Water  valley,  is  composed  of  very  rich  soil,  generally 
level  and  dry,  and  well  adapted  to  the  raising  of  wheat,  oats,  rye,  corn, 
clover,  Timothy,  <fcc.;  the  western  part  is  mostly  hilly,  of  an  inferior 
quaUty  of  joil,  and  better  adapted  to  raising  vines  and  grazing,  though 
large  quantities  of  the  grains  before  mentioned  are  also  raised  there. 

Ditching. — In  portions  of  this  and  adjoining  counties  there  are  some 
wet  lands.  They  may  generally  be  called  ''marshes,"  rather  than 
"  swamps"  or  "  ponds."  Over  a  portion  of  them  water  stands  during 
th«  wet  season  of  the  year,  or  during  a  considerable  part  of  some  seasons. 


Wb«n  the  county  was  first  settled  by  the  present  race  of  inhabitants, 
they  were  covered  a  great  portion  of  the  year  with  water,  not  deep,  but 
•xtended  all  over  them;  the  natural  outlet  to  some  of  them  being  ob- 
structed by  logs  and  brush;  to  others  by  banks  of  earth,  supposed  to  hav« 
been  thrown  up  by  beavers.  The  opening  of  these  outlets,  and  clearing 
a  part  of  the  land,  did  much  towards  drying  it;  but  still  it  was  level,  and 
the  descent  was  not  sufficient  to  drain  it  well.  The  soil  was  usually  of 
the  very  best  quality,  and  rarely  failed,  when  the  season  suited,  to  pro- 
duce large  crops  of  anything  adapted  to  the  climate;  but  in  wet  seasons 
the  seed  and  labor  were  often  lost. 

Within  a  few  years  under  ground  draining  has  been  introduced,  and  is 
now  pretty  extensively  used,  producing  most  wonderful  and  valuable  re- 
sults.   By  making  the  outlets  quite  deep,  sufficient  fall  can  be  obtained 
for  the  desired  purpose.     If  the  amount  of  water  discharged  by  this  b« 
large,  it  should  be  a  wide,  open  ditch;  if  the  amount  be  small,  the  ditch 
may  be  narrow,  and   covered.     Into  these  outlets   lead  several  main 
branches,  and  the  small  ditches  into  these,  connected  with  each  other  a 
river  and  its  tributaries,  or  forming  a  system  like  the  veins  in  the  human 
body.    The  small  ditches,  running  in  every  direction  where  desired,  are 
usually  cut  from  2  to  4  feet  deep,  according  to  the  position  and  character 
of  the  ground,  and  from  1  to  2  feet  wide,  according  to  the  amount  of 
water  to  be  discharged.  They  are  then  finished  in  various  manners.  The 
most  approved  method,  and  the  one  more  employed  than  all  others,  whert 
stones  are  plentiful,  is  to  build  a  narrow,  dry  wall  from  the  bottom  of  th« 
ditch,  on  each  side,  to  the  height  of  10  or  15  inches;  then  cover  the  aper- 
nire  with  large  stones;  then  fill  in  with  earth  over  the  whole  to  the  level 
of  the  ground  on  either  side.     A  little  straw  may  be  thrown  in  on  the 
covering  stones  to  prevent  the  loose  earth  from  falling  through ;  as  soon 
as  the  earth  becomes  compact,  it  will  retain  its  place,  and  not  fall  through 
into  the  open  ditch.     The  common  spade  and  shovel  have  usually  been 
employed  in  ditching,  though  the  plough  is  frequently  used  for  filling 
them.     For  this  purpose,  the  beam  of  the  plough  should  stand  at  an 
angle  with  the  share,  or  the  common  plough  may  be  used  with  a  long 
double  tree,  and  one  horse  on  each  side  of  the  ditch,  though  this  is  in 
some  respects  inconvenient.     Ditching  machines  will  soon  be  generally 
constructed  and  introduced,  saving  much  labor  and  expense.     Brick  or 
timber  may  be  substituted  for  stone.     If  brick  are  used,  they  should  b« 
well  burned,  though  it  does  not  matter  so  much  where  they  are  free  from 
the  effects  of  the  atmosphere  and  freezing ;  if  timber  is  used  the  most  last- 
ing kinds  should  be  obtained,  so  that  it  may  not  soon  need  to  be  replaced. 
Another  method  of  using  stones  is  to  cast  them  in  loose,  to  the  depth  of 
a  foot  or  more,  and  cover  with  the  loose  earth  as  before.    That  is  said 
to  make  a  very  good  and  lasting  kind  of  ditch.   Another  method,  also,  of 
using  timber  is  to  cut  oak  or  some  other  lasting  kind  18  inches  or  2  feet 
in  length;  then  split  it  into  staves  2  or  3  inches  in  thickness,  and  the 
wider  the  better.     Place  one  end  of  them  at  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  on 
one  side,  and  lean  the  other  end  against  the  opposite  side,  breaking 
the  joints.     Cover  them  as  before.     This  will  last  most  surprisingly. 
Another  methed  still  that  has  been  suggested,  and  perhaps  somewhat 
tested,  is  to  use  earthen  tiles,  made  in  an  open  half  circle  and  jointed, 
spreading  out  2  or  3  inches  on  each  side,  to  form  a  surface  to  sit  upon,  so 
<hat  the  waste  water  may  ooze  into  it.     Water  pipes  are  frequenllf 
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made  of  this  material,  but  they  -would  not  answer  this  purpose,  as  they 
are  made  with  a  full  circle,  and  have  no  provisicn  for  the  admittance  of 
the  water  which  will  be  continually  accumulating  along  them.  It  is 
thought  thai  the  half  circle  open  at  the  bottom  will  answer  well.  Iron 
would  probably  answer  equally  well,  but  would  most  likely  be  more  ex- 
pensive. 

Open  difrlies  are  used  by  many;  but  the  under  drains  are  in  every 
respect  preferable,  unless  a  large  amount  of  water  is  to  be  discharged. 
The  latter  drain*^the  ground  belter;  they  never  fill  up  if  properly  made 
they  consequently  involve  no  expense  or  inconvenience  in  clearing 
them;  they  occupy  no  ground  ;  they  are  in  the  way  of  nothing  else; 
and  they  are  cheaper  in  the  loTig  run.  The  ploughman  must  turn  at  au 
open  ditch,  leaving  on  each  side  of  it  one-quaner  or  one-half  an  acre,  or 
olten  more,  to  turn  upon;  but  he  may  drive  over  the  covered  drain 
without  the  slightest  inconvenience;  and,  instead  of  giving  up  one  or 
two  acres  of  his  richest  s^il  to  the  production  of  weeds  and  bushes,  as 
is  often  done,  he  raises  upon  it  the  best  grain  in  his  whole  fi'^'ld.  These 
reasoiis  grow  into  additional  importance  where  numerous  ditches  are 
required. 

But  one  of  the  most  strikingly  beneficial  effects  resulting  from  the 
draining  of  wet  land  is,  that  the  nature  of  the  soil  seems  to  be  entirely 
changed.  Instead  of  being  cold  and  heavy,  as  before,  it  becomes  warm, 
porous,  and  light.  Previous  to  draining,  the  water  falling  and  standing 
upon  it  at  some  seasons,  runs  the  particles  together,  and  gives  it  the 
nature  of  tough  mortar.  As  it  dries,  it  hardens;  the  plough  turns  up 
clods,  instead  of  loose  earth;  the  roots  of  the  vegetables  planted  up<m  it, 
being  scarcely  able  to  penetrate  it,  derive  very  little  nourishment  there- 
from, and  consequently  are  sickly,  and  languish  for  something  to  siis 
tain  them.  On  the  other  hand,  when  it  has  beer^'drained,  the  water  never 
stands  up>>n  it  to  destroy  its  porosity;  the  winter  frosts  raise  it  up  and 
leave  it  loose  and  capable  of  absorbing  all  the  nutritious  elen.ents  afforded 
by  sun,  wind,  rain,  or  decaying  vegetation;  the  wheat,  the  corn,  the  oats. 
the  grasses,  send  down  strong  roots  into  that  part  of  the  soil  never  |)ene- 
trated  before,  and  bring  up  abundant  nourishment  to  increase  the  luxu- 
riance of  the  already  vigorous  crops.  Each  successive  year  continues 
to  improve  the  soil,  as  the  injuries  hitherto  sustained  by  it  are  more 
completely  removed,  and  as  new  and  increased  sources  of  fertility  are 
opened.  Any  farmer  can  see  this  exemplified  in  breaking  up  his  ground 
for  planting  or  sowing.  Let  him  select  a  field  all  of  the  same  quality  of 
soil;  then  let  him  plough  one  half  of  it  when  it  is  wet,  the  other  when  it 
is  reasonably  dry.  The  former  will  be  cloddy  and  hard  during  the 
whole  season  ;  the  latter  will  turn  up  mellow,  and  can  be  easily  kept  so, 
and  will  moreover  be  more  productive  than  the  former.  Similar  causes 
produce  like  effects  in  the  two  cases. 

But  not  only  is  this  method  of  ditching  of  advantage  to  toet  lands,  but 
lo  dry  lands  also.  In  all  dry  lands  are  numerous  little  branches  or  ra- 
vines, each  of  them  occupying  some  space,  and  very  generally  making 
it  necessary  for  the  ploughman  to  turn  at  each,  thus  involving  a  loss  oi 
time  and  of  land.  Besides,  these  uncultivated  places  are  usually  permitted 
to  grow  up  with  weeds  and  bushes,  from  which  the  whole  fann  is  annu- 
ally seeded  in  case  any  part  has  failed  to  produce  its  own  seed.  At  the 
heads  of  these,  and  frequently  alongside  of  them^  the  grain  is  frozen  out 


during  winter,  or  is  drowned  by  the  fall  or  spring  rains.     Draining  will 
prevent  all  this,  or  at  least  prevent  it  from  being  more  liable  to  these 
mishaps  than  other  lands.     In  each  case,  from  a  quarter  to  a  half,  or 
even  one  or  two  acres,  of  the  best  land  are  reserved  from  worse  than  non- 
productiveness.     Fields,  i.istead  of  being  cut  up  into  two  or  three  anghng 
parts,  as  many  are  now,  almost  doubling  the  labor  of  cultivation,  are 
made  square.     The  rich,  alluvial  soil,  that  was  aforetime  carried  off, 
more  or  less,  by  every  considerable  rain,  is  now  almost  entirely  preserved. 
Last,  but  not  least,  of  these  advantages  which  I  enumerate,  is  the  fur- 
nishing of  stock  water.     The  sources  of  these  springs  beinj?  opened, 
and  provided   with  a  steady  outlet,  an  unfailing  stream  of  water  flows 
from  most  of  them  during  the  whole  year,  yielding  an  abundant  supply 
of  water  for  stock  where  before  it  could  not' be  obtained  at  ihe  time  when 
most  needed,  because  an  outlet  for  it  could  not  be  opened  or  kept  open. 
AU  that  is  needed  is  a  trough  or  reservoir  of  some  kind  to  receive  it,  :>o 
constructed  and  placed  as  fo  be  accessible,  but  not  easily  destroyed 
Evrry  item  of  expense  wiU  often  be  repaid  in  a  single  year,  and  ar  the 
farthest  in  two  or  three  years,  in  the  numerous  advantages  cierivable 
therefrom.     Any  farmer  may  have  his  whole  farm 'ditched  in  the  best 
style  in  a  few  years,  and  scarcely  miss  the  time,  by  appropriating  a  few 
days  to  this  business  each  year;  bui  I  think  he  would  find  it  much 
more  to  his  advantage  in  the  end   to  have  it  all  ditched  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Cbr/i —Indiana,  Ohio,    and   Kentucky  are   celebrated  as  the  great 
corn  raising  States  of  the  Union,  and  the  White  Water  valley  is  among 
the  most  famous  in  them  for  this  particular  production.     The  crop  this 
year  is  not  equal  to  common  crops,  because  of  the  drought  of  the  pai5t 
summer;  indeed,  it  was  thought  fbr  a  while  that  we  would  not  have 
half  a  crop.   The  rains  came  finally  in  time  to  save  it  in  a  great  measure 
though  a  great  many  fields  are  lighter  than  usual.     I  supp(»se  it  might 
be  called  three-quarters   of  a  crop.     The  price   was   remarkably   low 
dunng  the  eariy  part  of  the  season;  but  the  drought  caused  it  to  rise  in 
pnce  in  a  few  days  from  20  to  33  cents  per  bushel,     q^he  new  crop  is 
coming  into  market,  and  is  selling  at  from  32  to   35  cents.     Lirge 
amoiints  are  taken  on  the  White  Water  canal  to  market  from  this  plai-.e, 
and  Metamora  and  Laurel,  all  in  this  county.     Too  much  corn  is  raised 
in  all  this  region  of  country;  many  farmers  run  their  ground  down   by 
planung  it  continually  in  corn.     Not  more  than  two  successive  crops  of 
com  should  ever  be  raised,  evon  on  the  best  of  land,  unless  it  is  well 
manured;  and  they  should  be  well  cultivated;  for  I  am  convinced  that 
a  large  crop  may  be  taken  off  with  less  injury  to  the  soil,  if  well  culti 
vaied,  than  a  small  one,  if  but  half  culiivated.     I  admit  that  several 
successive  crops  have  been  raised  on  some  rich  lands  without  entirely 
exhausung  them,  but  not  without  injuring  them.     Rotation  in  crops  is 
Of  great  importance,  and  is  generally  too  little  attended  to.     Some  farm- 
ers who  have  given  it  proper  attention,  find  that,  by  judicious  rotation, 
wiey  can  raise  a  crop  of  grain  every  season,  and  improve  their  lands 
continually.     Corn  was  the  most  profitable  crop  a  few  years  ago,  (that 
IS,  brought  in  the  most  money;)  but  now  it  is  often  less  profitable  in 
mat  sense  even  than  wheat  and  other  crops;  and  fen  it  exhausts  the 
80",  Whilst  they  enrich  it.     I  have  not  seen  a  test  made  that  could  he 
•onsidered  conclusive,  but  am  of  opinion  that  the  best  method  of  feed- 
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ing  would  be  when  the  grain  was  cooked,  or  ground  at  least,  eipecially 
if  fed  to  cattle.  It  could  not  well  be  made  palatable  to  horjes,  perhaps, 
when  cocked,  or  be  made  to  repay  the  trouble  when  fed  to  them  in 
small  quantities,  even  if  it  could.  Of  the  mode  of  culture  of  corn, 
wheat,  and  other  crops,  I  will  perhaps  speak  more  particularly  at  another 
time,  if  others  do  not. 

Wheat. — Next  to  corn,  wheat  is  more  niised  than  any  other  grain  in 
fhis  county.  For  several  years  it  has  been  fast  gaining  in  amount,  and 
will  very  soon  surpass  the  corn,  if  not  in  the  number  of  bushels,  at  least 
in  value.  Much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  introduction  of  new 
Yarictieg.  Some  of  them  have  been  fully  tested;  others,  not.  Upon  some, 
the  millers  or  buyers  pay  a  premium;  others,  they  will  only  buy  at  re- 
duced prices.  This  is  one  of  the  most  efficmal  methods  of  approving 
or  conaemning  a  variety  Machines  are  being  introduced  now  for  har- 
vesting wheat,  and  some  of  them  are  designed  to  thrash,  and  partially 
clean  it,  also.  They  are  truly  labor-saving.  The  sickle  has  been  laid 
aside,  and  the  scythe  and  cradle  will  most  probably  soon  give  place  to 
this  machinery,  worked  by  horse  or  steam  power.  Machines  are  already 
almost  exclusively  ijsed  for  the  thrashing.  The  last  crop  of  wheat  was 
a  very  good  one.  It  was  altogether  free  from  rust,  the  fly,  or  the  weevil, 
and  was  harvested  in  good  order.  Hands  are  always  scarce  in  harvest, 
and  demand  high  wa^es.  In  view  of  this,  less  wheat  is  often  sown 
than  would  otherwise  be._  It  all  ripens  within  a  few  days  of  the  same 
time,  and  must  be  cut  or  lost;  hands  must,  therefore,  be  had,  at  whatever 
price.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  introduction  of  the  machinery  above 
referred  to  will  soon  obviate  this  difficulty.  The  wheat  crop,  I  think, 
will  continue  to  increase.  It  is  a  profitable  crop,  renovating  to  land, 
always  commands  cash  in  market,  and  most  of  the  labor  which  it  re- 
quiies  can  be  done  when  other  business  is  slack.  Last  year's  wheat, 
during  the  spring  and  summer,  sold  for  from  50  to  65  cents  per  bushel. 
This  year's  crop  is  selling  at  from  62  t«  65  cents,  and  seems  on  the  rise. 
(For  the  discussion  of  one  point  connected  with  wheat  culture,  see  an 
article  which  1  sent  you  a  year  or  more  ago.)  Spring  wheat  is  seldom 
sown  here;  it  is  more  uncertain  than  the  fall  varieties. 

OatHy  Hye,  Buckwheat,  Flax,  ^'c. — A  large  amount  of  oats  is  raised 
here,  but  chiefly  consumed  at  home;  small  quantities  only  are  taken  to 
market.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  yield  per  acre,  arising 
chiefly  from  the  better  mode  of  sowing  them;  but  there  has  been  very 
little  improvement  in  any  other  respect.  The  same  kind  of  seed  is  sown 
as  hitherto.  A  general  opinion  prevails  that  oats  are  more  exhausting 
to  land  than  anything  else;  this,  I  am  satisfied,  is  an  erroneous  opinion. 
Rye  is  very  little  raised  now.  Buckwheat  is  still  raised  in  small  quan- 
tities, generally  where  some  other  crop  has  been  taken  off  the  same 
season.  Flax  is  raised  to  a  considerable  extent;  not  as  formerly,  for  the 
lint,  but  for  the  seed,  which  sells  at  from  $1  to  $1  25  per  bushel,  or 
even  higher  The  lint  is  sometimes  used  in  the  paper-mills — of  which 
we  have  one;  but  the  seed  is  the  great  object.  Hemp  is  seldom  raised 
here;  tobacco,  I  am  happy  to  say,  never.  Broom  corn  is  raised  some 
seasons  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  is  generally  a  profitable  crop. 
"When  the  business  of  broom-making  was  first  introduced  in  this  State, 
a  few  years  ago,  it  was  very  profitable;  but,  like  all  such  profitable 
•oiployments  that  are  easily  understood,  it  was  soon  overdone.     It  ii 


bard  on  the  land,  soon  exhausting  its  fertility.  One  crop  will  perhapt 
fsduce  the  soil  more  than  two  crops  of  Indian  corn.  Barley  is  raised 
■oeeasioiially,  but  not  in  large  quantities.  In  the  western  pirt  of  the 
county,  on  the  hilly,  poor  lands,  hops  are  raised  to  a  considerable  extent. 
I  am  not  acquainted  with  their  culture;  but  iudge  that  they  may  be  pmfit- 
ably  raised  by  those  who  have  very  small  farms.  They  also  seem  ij 
glow  well  upon  rocky  land,  and  in  poor  soil.  They  are  chiefly  culti- 
vated by  German  immigrants. 

Vineyards. — The  same  class  of  persons,  in  the  same  part  of  the  county, 
have  (Wanted,  and  are  planting,  vineyards.  Some  have  (Wanted  half  an 
acre,  and  are  making  additions  firom  year  to  year;  some  have  planted  on« 
or  two  or  more  acres.  Many  of  the  vines  are  already  bearing  well. 
They  are  usually  planted  on  hill  sides  facing  the  south.  Various  kinds 
have  been  planted.  The  proprietors  who  are  experienced  in  the  busi- 
ness say  that  these  vines  give  promise  of  productiveness,  and  are  re- 
markably healthy.  This,  again,  is  a  business  in  which  a  small,  veiy 
small,  piece  of  land  will  support  a  man  and  family.  The  grape  vine  is 
considerably  cultivated  in  yards  and  gardens  for  its  luscious  fruit.  It  is 
a  great  producer,  and  will  amply  repay  all  the  labor  bestowed  upon  it. 

Renovating  Cropsy  Crra.Hses,  4*c.— Grasses  are  the  principal  renovating 
crops,  and  they  are  raised  with  a  double  or  treble  purpose,  as,  besides 
renovating  the  soil,  they  are  designed  to  furnish  hay  and  pasture.     Hay 
is  made  in  quantities  sufficient  tor  domestic  use,  as  its  great  bulk  seemg 
to  forbid  the  sending  it  abroad  to  hunt  a  market,  though  I  think  it 
probably  would  pay  well.     Grazing  is  altogether  too  much  neglected  in 
this  State  and  in  the  western  part  of  Ohio.     Especially  are  wood-lands 
Defected.     By  removing  the  bgs  and  brush — the  scrubby  saplings,  that 
will  never  become  valuable,  and  the  decayed  trees— and  then  cutting  off 
the  lower  limbs  from  the  trees  and  saplings  remaining,  the  thickest 
forests  may  be  completely  set  with  grasSj-Tmd  be  almost  equal  for  grazing 
to  cleared  lands,     rhis  is  seldom  done  with  us;  and  thus  very  nearly 
one-half  the  entire  surface  of   the  earth  is  lost  for  all  agricultural 
parposes,  except  to  furnish  timber,  which  it  would  still  do  equally  well. 
As  renovators,  then,  they  are  chiefly  sown,  but  with  an  eye,  in  most 
cases,  to  one  or  both  the  other  objects.     Considered  as  a  renovator  alone^ 
red  clover  is  preferred  to  all  the  other  grasses  for  dry  land;  it  has  large, 
*ong  roots,  which  perforate  the  earth,  and  thereby  loosen  it  to  a  greater 
depth  than  any  of  the  other  grasses,  and  probably  furnish  more  enriching 
matter  in  their  decay.     Besides  this  consideration,  the  soil  receives  more 
from  the  above-ground  crop,  leaves,  <fc<^,  than  is  received  from  any  of 
the  others      When  it  is  designed  for  pasture — for  I  cannot  keep  entirely 
separate  the  distinct   heads   without   taking  up  too  much   space — for 
pasture,  then,  some  Timothy  is  sown  with  the  clover.     It  is  thought 
that  cattle  relish  it  better,  and  that  they  are  less  liable  to  be  injured  by  it 
when  first  put  on  it  in  the  spring;  though  clover  alone  will  produce  more 
pasture.     Timothy  is  very  generally  preferred  for  hay,  though  clover  is 
perhaps  most  profitable,  from  the  fact  that  it  furnishes  a  crop  of  seed 
*fter  the  hay  has  been  taken  o8t,  besides  a  large  amount  of  refuse  straw 
for  manure.     In  wet  lands  Timothy  is  generally  preferred  to  clover. 
One  cause  of  this  preference  is,  that  it  is  less  liable  to  be  frozen  out  in 
those  lands;  bat  that  reason  will  no  longer  exist  when  the  draining  of 
tbtm  is  completed,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  soon  be  done.    Elsd*top 
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is  alao  raised  to  some  extent  in  wet  lands,  and  seems  well  adapted  to  them; 
but  it  is  regarded  as  an  inferior  grass.  It  does  not  possess  the  stredgth 
and  nutriment  for  cattle  and  other  animals  that  Timothy  and  clover  and 
blue  grass  do,  and  I  suppose  the  same  is  true  as  to  furnishing  nutriment 
for  the  earth.  I  have  called  clover  a  grass,  and  do  not  think  it  any  great 
misnomer."    Peas  have  nexer  been  raised  here  as  a  renovating  crop. 

3/ani/re«.— Well  rotted  manures  are  the  best  of  all  renovators. 
These,  I  am  truly  sorry  to  say,  are  greatly  njeglected  in  this  part  of  the 
country;  but  I  am  equally  rejoiced  to  add  that  a  great  improvement  is 
manifest  in  this  respect,  Thei)est  reason  that  1  have  seen  given  for  this 
is  the  following:  The  early  settlers,  finding  the  land  so  rich,  thought 
its  fertility  could  never  be  exhausted ;  they,  therefore,  deemed  it  un- 
necessary labor  to  save  or  apply  manures.  Experience  is  only  now 
driving  this  notion  out  of  the  heads  of  their  sons  and  successors.  Barn- 
yard manures  are  now  beginning  to  receive  from  many  pretty  careful 
attention,  and  other  kinds  that  are  easily  obtained,  especially  where  it  is 
necessary  to  remove  them  out  of  the  way.  With  a  few  exceptions, 
sufficient  care  is  not  taken  to  apply  all  that  might  be  collected.  Lime 
and  plaster  are  seldom  used ;  guano,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  has  never 
been  used  at  all.  Every  year  is  working  a  change  in  regard  to  these 
land  restoratives. 

Potatoes. — Sweet  potatoes  are  not  so  much  raised  as  Irish  potatoes. 
They  require  a  dry,  warm  soil,  but  a  sandy  soil  is  generally  preferred. 
They  are  seldom  marketed,  but  are  designed  for  table  use.  Their 
culture  would  be  vastly  increased  if  a  kind  could  be  obtained  that  would 
remain  sound  during  the  greater  part  or  all  the  year,  as  Irish  potatoes 
do;  but  the  kinds  now  in  use  cannot  be  kept,  without  nmch  incon- 
venience, even  for  winter  use. 

Irish  potatoes  are  raised  in  large  quantities,  being  much  used  in  most 
families  as  an  article  of  food.  They  are  also  taken  to  market  in  con- 
siderable quantities  at  Cincinnati,  which  is  the  great  market  for  almost 
all  the  spare  products  of  the  farm.  They  are  sometimes  fed  to  hogs, 
which  do  well  on  them.  The  potato  is  a  very  productive  plant.  More 
oushels  of  potatoes  will  probably  grow  upon  an  acre  of  ground  than  of 
any  other  kind  of  crop  that  we  raise;  but  they  also  require  a  great  deal 
of  labor.  Very  many  diflferent  varieties  are  cultivated.  The  potato  rof 
has  never  visited  us  to  any  extent;  indeed,  I  doubt  whether  the  real 
disease  has  ever  visited  us  at  all.  It  has  not  been  found  necessary  to 
seek  a  remedy,  as  the  amount  o^  injury  has  generally  been  so  limiXed. 

Other  Root  Crops. — Turnips,  beets,  and  some  other  bulbous  roots, 
are  raised  in  gardens  for  table  use,  but  are  seldom  made  a  field-ciopfor 
the  feeding  of  stock. 

Tomatoes. — But  a  few  years  have  elapsed  since  the  general  intro- 
duction of  the  tomato  plant;  yet  few,  if  any,  garden  vegetables  are  in  so 
great  favor.  Tomatoes  are  easily  produced  in  all  kinds  of  soil,  and  the 
plants  bear  most  abundantly.  They  grow  best  on  light,  alluvial  soils, 
out,  as  I  said,  can  be  raised  in  abundance  anywhere.  There  are  a  great 
many  varieties  of  them,  differing  in  size  from  the  fraction  of  an  ounca 
to  two  or  three  pounds  in  weight.  The  middle-sized  varieties  are  usually 
tho  most  esteemed  for  ordinary  cooking  purposes.  In  their  common 
green  state  they  cannot  be  preserved  dunng  the  winter,  but  they  arc 
now  extensively  preserved  in  tin  cans  for  winter  and  spring  use.     They 


oe  cooked,  as  for  the  table,  with  salt,  pepper,  (fee.    Tin  cans  of  various 
sizes,  from  one  quart  to  two  gallons,  are  made.     Small  openings  ax« 
made  m  the  tops  of  them,  through  which  they  are  filled  whilst  they  are 
yet  warm,  so  that  the  air  may  be  mostly  expelled  from  them.     Theae 
openmgs  are  then  covered  with  small  pieces  of  tin,  and  they  are  soldered, 
so  as  to  make  them  air  ti/^'ht.     If  they  are  kept  where  they  will  not 
freeze  and  thaw,  they  will  remain  good  any  length  of  time.     I  ate  some 
m  July  or  August  that  were  put  up  in  this  manner  the  previous  October 
and  so  fresh  and  well  did  they  taste  that  they  could  not  have  been  dis. 
tinguished  from  those  just  plucked  from  the  vines.     They  should  soon 
be  used  when  opened,  for  they  will  quickly  spoil  when  exposed  to    he 
air.    It  IS  therefore  advisable  that  the  size  of  the  cans  be  made  propor- 
tionate to  the  size  of  the  family,  so  that,  when  one  is  opened,  it  canie 
used  before  it  will  spoil.     Peaches,  pears,  cherries,  and  fruit,  or  berries 
of  ariy  kind,  may  be  preserved  in  the  s^ame  manner. 

I  find  that  subjects  accumulate  on  my  hands;  but  I  have  already  oc- 
cupied too  miich  space.  I  should  like  to  speak  of  the  various  kinds  of 
stock— such  as  horses,  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  «fcc.  I  should  also  like  to 
write  some  account  of  the  several  fruits— such  as  apples,  pears,  peaches, 
cherries,  dec.  I  should  in  like  manner  be  pleased  to  write  an  essay  on 
hedging,  and  say  something  of  some  other  matters,  also;  but  I  must 
close.  Should  this  be  acceptable,  and  Providence  favor,  I  may  write  on 
them  hereafter.  ' 

Yours,  most  respectfully, 

JOS.  BRADY. 


SwAiN*s  Mills,  Rush  County,  Indiana, 

January  3,  1853. 

Sir:  According  to  your  request,  I  hereby  attempt  to  answer  such  of 
your  inquiries  as  I  feel  competent  to  answer  correctly. 

We  put  no  guano  on  ground  in  this  county;  but  we  use  common 
stable  manure,  increasing  the  crop  of  wheat  or  corn  twenty-five  per  cent 
by  a  light  covering  of  the  ground.  The  average  crop  of  wheat  is  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  bust  els;  seeding,  from  20th  of  August  to  the  last  of 
{September;  quantity  of  seed,  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  bushel  per 
acre;  plough  twice,  or  plough  a  furrow  six  inches  deep  first  time;  four 
the  second;  the  yield  is  increasing;  rotation  not  regular;  iew  Hessian 
flies ;  no  weevils ;  price  60  cents.  Clover,  or  clover  and  Timoth-.  sowed 
in  tebruary  or  March. 

G>m.— Average  crop,  forty  bushels;  cost,  10  cents,  including  rent, 
i/ulture:  plough  sward  in  fall,  or  eariy  in  spring;  other  ground,  later • 
plant  four  feet  wide  in  hills,  three  stalks  in  a  hill;  plough  often  while  the 
corn  18  small;  stop  befoie  the  tassel  appears;  keep  every  noxious  thin^ 
oom  the  hill.      .  ^ 

Oa/i.—Average  crop  thirty  bushels;  one  and  a  half  to  two  bushels 
seed  per  acre. 

Clever  and  Grass.— Quantity  per  acre,  one  and  a  half  to  two  tona 
^  over  is  considered  the  best  fertilizer;  though  Timothy  mixed  does  well 
either  for  meadow  or  pasture;  quantity  of  seed,  three  quarts  per  acre- 
cost  of  growing  per  acre,  $3,  clear  ol  rent.     Red  clever  is  very  good  foj 
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bones  the  fore  port  of  the  season,  and  by  frequent  salting  they  do  wetl 
afterwards;  bat  need  grain  when  used  any  time. 

Nitt  oaitle  cost  (say)  $4  per  year;  will  bving  $15  at  three  years  old; 
good  dairy  cows,  $18  to  $20,  spring  or  fidl;  one  hundred  pounds  of  com 
will  make  (say)  fifteen  pounds  of  beef.  The  Durham,  dtc,  are  pre- 
itTndf  generally,  by  good  farmers.  I  have  never  tried  the  experiment 
of  weighing  and  feeding.  The  best  plan  for  breaking  steers  is  lo  yoke 
them  while  small,  and  work  them  frequently,  and  not  beat  them  too 
much. 

Horges  are  grown  at  a  profit,  and  so  are  mules;  rearing  to  three  years 
old  cost  (say)  $60.  To  rear  good  and  serviceable  colts,  I  should  work 
the  mother  moderately,  and  feed  her  well,  and  let  her  have  trass  while 
auckling;  but  if  you  wish  a  mare  to  prove  with  foal,  keep  her  from  clover 
duiing  the  time  of  trial.  The  plan  I  prefer  to  break  young  horses  is,  to 
hitch  them,  when  two  years  old,  with  an  old,  steady  animal,  and  load 
them  no  more  than  the  old  horse  can  pull,  together  with  the  colt,  until 
he  inclines  to  pull  well;  taking  good  care  not  to  let  him  get  scared  in  gear; 
and  if  he  should,  never  let  him  run  away,  for  he  seldom  can  be  trusted 
afterwards. 

Wool-gi owing  is  not  very  profitable  here;  the  cost  of  production  equal 
to  the  price — say  26  to  30  cents;  the  cost  of  coarse  wool  nearly  equal  to 
fine.  The  lambs  are  more  hardy  and  easier  reared;  the  proportion  of 
lambs  to  ewes  varies  from  one  half  to  three -fourths,  or  seven- eighths, 
according  to  the  severity  of  the  winter,  (as  they  generally  come  in  the 
winter,)  and  other  circumstances;  large  sheep  are  most  profitable  either 
for  mutton  or  wool. 

The  Berkshire  hog  has  been  reared  here;  but  formers  do  not  like  him 
eo  well  as  the  improved  common  stock. 

The  Shakers  of  Ohio  keep  the  best  stock  I  know  of.     Farmers  differ 
«8 10  the  best  mode  of  rearing  them:  some  bay  give  them  all  they  will  eat; 
w^iie  my  opinion  is,  half  that  quantity  will  make  more  pork,  with  the 
"""in ;  or ,  in  other  words ,  giving  two  hogs  what  one  will  eat,  I  think, 
le  more  pork ;  for  nature  does  much  for  growing  animals.   When 
lence  the  process  of  fottening,  I  give  them  all  they  will  eat. 
is  a  great  saving  in  grinding  grain,  particularly  for  young  hogs; 
and  either  cook  "or  sour  it  for  rearing;  but  give  it  in  dough  for  fattening. 

Potatoes. — Average  crt)p,  four  hundred  bushels  per  acre,  Irish,  and 
two  hundred,  sweet.  The  best  Irish  are  Meshanock  and  Pinkeye;  the 
^  \m\  sweet  are  the  Spanish ;  but  they  are  not  so  good  to  yield  as  the  native 
fjiilwgf  |b#  cost  per  bushel— say  30  cents  for  sweet,  and  16  for  Irish. 
BesiitifXl^  of  culture:  diill  for  sweet,  and  hills  for  Irish,  and  ploughing 
fJid  hoeing  for  both  varieties;  manure  not  necessary  for  sweet;  where 
hogs  have  been  fattened  is  the  best  for  Irish. 

IJki/  \h  receiving  increased  attention;  but  peach  trees  do  not  flourish. 
^Ijfliw  are  a  profitable  crop.  1  view  potatoes  better  for  food  than  apples 
fat  iMiy  kind  of  stock.  The  best  variety  for  keeping  and  exportation  is 
the  Geneting  or  Never  fail;  though  many  other  varieties  keep  well — suck 
as  Wine  sap.  Canon,  Pearman,  Newtown  Pippin,  Vandevere  Pippin,  dec. 
We  manure  and  improve  our  soil  by  clover  more  than  any  other  way; 
tbrugh  we  use  the  manure  from  the  livery  or  horse  stable  next  to  clover 
when  eabily  procured,  and  think  it  more  congenial  for  a  cold,  wet  soil,  or 
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rath«r  better  adapted  to  that  kind  of  soil  than  any  other  manars  or  any 
other  soil.    No  guano  is  used  in  this  county. 
Yours,  respectfiiUy,  dtc., 

JETHRO  S.  HOLGBR. 


JaCKSONBURG,  WaYNK  CoXTNTY,  IlfDIAirA, 

Novemker  16,  1868. 

Sir:  Dr.  Bunnel,  to  whom  the  Circular  before  me  was  addressed^  has 
deceased.  Before  his  death  he  requested  me  to  answer  this  Circttlar, 
and  in  compliance  with  which  I  make  the  effort. 

The  staple  products  of  this  county  are  corn,  wheat,  and  hogs.  Untfl 
recently  com  and  hogs  were  the  main  reliance  of  the  farmer,  owioff  to 
two  facts:  first,  the  soil  was  new  and  very  productive  of  com;  secondly, 
com  could  be  fed  to  hogs,  which  could  be  driven  to  Cincinnati,  65 
miles,  our  nearest  market;  too  far  to  haul  wheat  over  bad  roads.  Since 
we  have  a  canal  and  better  roads  to  market,  more  wheat  is  raised  than 
formerly;  besides,  the  fanner  begins  to  discover  that  our  soil,  that  for  the 
first  15  years  of  cultivation  yielded  from  60  to  70  bushels  of  c6m  per 
acre,  without  manure  or  extra  cultivation,  now  requires  manure  and 
rotation  in  crops  to  maintain  it  in  a  state  of  productiveness. 

But  little  attention,  however,  is  paid  to  the  saving  and  application  of 
manure  most  economically;  all  that  is  done  in  that  line  is  to  gather  ap 
orice  a  year,  in  the  ferm-yard,  all  the  manure  that  has  accumulated,  and 
apply  it  to  the  poorest  field,  or  the  poorest  spots  in  a  field,  before  planting 
com,  or  sowing  wheat. 

Qfm  is  planted  from  the  20th  of  April  to  the  16th  of  May,  according 
to  the  season. 

If  clover  sod  is  to  be  planted,  late  fall  or  winter  breaking  is  considered 
the  best,  on  account  of  the  sod  becoming  more  rotten  and  the  ground 
mellow.  Pall  ploughing,  however,  makes  the  ground  obnoxious  to  tha 
cut  worm,  as  most  of  the  vegetation  is  thereby  destroyed,  so  that  the 
worm  must  depend  on  the  young  corn  plants  for  sustenance. 

When  corn  is  to  be  planted  In  ground  that  was  in  com  or  wheat  the 
previous  season,  it  is  ploughed  just  before  planting  and  harrowed.  It  is 
not  generally  ploughed  more  than  six  inches  deep;  but  I  am  sati^^ed 
that  deeper  ploughing  would  well  pay  for  the  extra  labor,  fix)m  some  ex- 
periments which  have  been  made  in  the  vicinity. 

After  harrowing,  the  ground  is  marked  out  both  ways  about  three  and 
a  half  feet  apart,  with  a  common  shovel-plough;  the  com  is  dropped  by 
hand,  and  c^)vered  with  a  hoe;  three  stalks  are  designed  to  be  left  in  a 
hill.  This  season  there  was  a  remarkable  failure  in  com  coming  up, 
owing,  as  it  was  supposed,  to  the  severe  cold  of  last  winter,  when  much 
of  the  seed  com  was  yet  in  the  field  ungatliered. 

When  the  corn  has  been  up  about  two  weeks,  it  is  gone  over  twice  in 
a  row  with  a  cultivator  or  harrow;  after  which  it  is  ploughed  three  or  four 
times  with  a  shovel-plough  and  hoed  once.  The  average  yield  of  com 
per  acre  is  about  60  bushels,  though  100  is  not  uncommon:  in  snch 
cases  the  com  is  drilled.  The  cost  to  the  fanner  who  owns  the  land  is 
about!  cents  per  bushel,  or  14  cents  to  the  renter.  The  average  price 
at  the  nearest  market  is  30  cents. 
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WhMt  18  seeded  from  the  1st  of  September  to  the  last  of  October- 
ground  is  ploughed  but  once.  As  much  wheat  is  sown  in  corn  as  by  any 
other  plan;  the  yield  however  is  not  near  so  great  as  when  sown  on 
allow  or  clover  sod.  Clover  ground  is  generally  ploughed  just  before 
sowing;  the  wheat  is  sown,  then  harrowed,  which  is  all  the  labor  applied 
generally.  ^^ 

Those-^ho  pay  any  attention  to  rotation  in  crops  adopt  the  following? 
plan  with  much  advantage:  first,  one  crop  of  wheat,  then  two  of  clover 

JL*'"®^*^  ^u"?/'  ^^^  *^'°^®'  ^^  ®^^"  '"  ^^'^^  o'^  ^P"'^  on  the  wheat' 
qpe  and  a  half  bushel  of  wheat  are  sown  per  acre;  harvest  generallv 
commences  by  the  27th  or  28th  of  June.  When  sown  among  corn,  12 
bushels  are  an  average  crop;  on  sod ,  20  bushels.  The  yield  is  increasing- 
dU  bushels  per  acre  is  not  uncommon  without  extra  labor;  price  62  cents' 
per  bushel.  ^ 

*u-^?n*1^^®'  »nd  weevil  seldom  injure  wheat  in  this  region,  though 
this  jail  the  young  wheat  appears  to  be  badly  injured  by  the  ''fly'' 1 
know  of  no  remedy.  The  greatest  enemy  to  wheat  in  this  countiV  is 
tne     rust.        The  best  remedy  is  to  sow  early  varieties  of  wheat,  and 

f?Tf^  M    ,?^T  *^  ^"^  ^^  ^®^^y  ^  *^^v«st  early.     The  rust  appears  to 
stnke     all  wheat  at  me  time;  after  which,  the  grain  does  not  increase 
m  weight;  hence  it  is  obvious  that  early  wheat  will  be  the  best 

Hogs^re  still  the  principal  crop;  they  are  generally  sent  to  market  at 
about  16  months  old;  average  weight,  2(X)  pounds  net.  The  first  12 
months  of  their  hves  they  are  fed  merely  enough  to  keep  them  in  ''grow- 
ing order.  Then  commences,  about  the  first  of  September,  the  "  fettAi- 
m%,  which  consists  in  feeding  them  as  much  dry  corn  as  they  will  eat 
until  the  first  of  December;  during  this  time,  each  hog  consumes  about 
U  bushels  of  corn  and  increases  about  100  pounds  net  pork;  it  is  worth 
fo  per  hundred. 

From  a  variety  of  experiments,  I  am  satisfied  that  two  points  in  the 
above  plan  are  wrong:  the  first  is  letting  a  hog  remain  poor  12  months 
of  ite  life,  when  it  could  be  made  as  large  in  9  months  as  it  generally  is 
m  15;  the  second  error  is  feeding  corn  without  grinding. 

S.  S.  BOYD. 


^  QUEENSVILLE,  JkNNINGS  CoUNTY,  InDIANA, 

December  2,  1852. 
Sir:  As  rocks  make  the  mountains,  so  items  make  a  history;  and  if 
every  man  could  give  his  fellow  his  experience,  there  is  no  doubt  every 
man  would  see  something  to  improve  op,  if  not  to  imitate.  Your  valua- 
ble Report,  so  far  as  I  am  a  judge,  is  the  very  medium  calculated  for  that 
buainess;  and  it  is,  I  think,  a  work  that  every  practical  and  thinking 
termer  should  have,  if  possible,  in  his  family;  it  is  so  well  adapted  in 
Its  compositions  to  the  wants,  the  intellect,  and  feelings  of  the  farming 
comaiunity ;  and,  although  there  are  an  abundanceof  agricultural  journals, 
and  good  ones,  which  have  been,  and  at  this  time  are,  working  great 
changes  in  the  farming  class,  for  the  better,  aill  I  consider  your  Report 
as  a  great  boon  to  the  community;  and  I  hope  that,  as  such,  it  will  be 
upheld  and  encouraged  to  the  fullest  extent,  not  only  by  good  cob- 
tnbutors,  but  by  the  government  as  well. 


The  county  I  live  in  is  fast  emerging  from  a  slovenly  and  un»y»- 
cematic  manner  of  farming,  and  what  with  the  ynprovements  of  railroada 
and  steam-power,  scientific  publications,  the  introduction  of  improved 
stock,  of  good  and  improved  ploughs,  farming  mills,  and  other  tools  and 
implements  for  the  saving  of  labor,  we  are  continually  progressing,  so 
that  we  hope  ere  long  to  be  able  to  rank  with  the  first  feirmers  in  the 

State.  ^ 

Our  crops  of  wheat  generally  this  season  have  been  good— considerably 
over  an  average  crop,  but  firom  10  to  14  days  later  in  harvesting,  and  the 
weather  prior  to  that  time  very  cool,  indeed,  for  the  season.     We  have 
had  a  remarkably  Aiy  and  favorable  time  for  wheat,  oats,  and  hay,  not 
having  any  rain  worth  mentioning  till  all  was,  or  might  have  been, 
housed  or  stajjftM  away,  although  our  corn  crops  had  like  to  have 
suffered  in  consequence;  but,  fortunately,  before  it  was  too  late,  we  had 
copious  supplies  of  rain,  which  did  just  save  our  crops,  and  that  was 
all.    Had  the  rain  kept  off  one  week  later,  a  vast  amount  of  com  in  this 
section  would  inevitably  have  been  lost;  but  as  it  is,  I  think  the  drought 
we  suffered  will  not  cut  us  (generally  speaking)  far  out  of  an  average 
crop.     The  worst  part  of  the  season ,  take  it  altogether,  was  jn  the  spring, 
and  the  greatest  inconvenience  and  detriment  we  suffered  was  iii  get- 
ting our  corn  to  come  up  and  stand  the  attacks  of  birds,  and  but  more 
especially  the  mole.     It  is  very  common  for  moles  to  attack  and  eat  the 
grain  afier  planting  (more  or  less)  in  this  country  in  sandy  or  loose  soils; 
but  never  do  I  recollect  of  their  ravages  being  so  early,  so  extensive,  and 
general  as  this  season;  and  it  is  a  pity  there  cannot  be  found  some  certain 
remedy,  some  effective  drug,  in  which  corn  might  be  steeped  to  prevent 
its  destruction,  both  from  birds  and  small  animals  of  this  kind.     There 
is  one  thing,  however,  I  have  proved  to  my  satisfaction — and  that  is,  that 
the  hardiness  of  white  seed-corn  in  sprouting  in  a  cold  season  far  ex- 
ceeds the  yellow.     The  yellow,  if  it  is  sound,  may  come  well  in  a  good 
season,  on  a  wet,  heavy  soil;  but  it  will  not  do  in  a  cold  and  wet  spring; 
it  will  rot  in  the  ground  when  the  white  will  come  tolerably  thrifty. 

Our  fall  here  has  been  particulariy  seasonable  for  turnips,  potatoes,  and 
other  fall  roots  and  vegetables;  but  I  hear  many  complaints  of  the  rotting 
■of  the  potato;  nor  do  I  believe  the  best  at  this  lime  raised  are  as  good  in 
their  eating  qualities  as  they  were  some  years  ago. 

Our  wheat  sown  this  fall  looks  well,  having  had  so  far  the  most  favora- 
ble time  for  it  1  remember  to  have  seen. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

^       ^         '  STEPHEN  CADBY. 


Bedford  County, Tennessee, 

September  28,  1852. 

Sir:  I  received  your  Circular  some  time  since,  and  now  attempt  to 
answer  the  interrogatories  therein  contained,  so  far  as  I  am  prepared  to 
■do  so.  I  regret  that  I  am  not  able  to  give  a  more  full  and  satisfactory 
statement. 

WhecU. No  guano  is  used  here  in  the  production  of  this  crop.     The 

average  product  per  acre  has  been  about  ten  bushels.  Time  of  seeding, 
irom  the  middle  of  September  to  the  middle  of  November;  harvesting, 
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^t  the  fint  and  second  weeks  in  June.    Seed  prepared  differentlr 

A^Z^'^'^^a"'^  '''"P'y  P^""^^  '"^^  ^«««'>  and  a"  that  wiU  swim 
!«l^S!r      '  "°'^-  ^"^^^'"^♦'«  «f'ed  with  a  wire  sieve;  but,  oftener  than 
SThT^f  I!!^*  "  "  '*''*'"  "^"^^".i  ^"y  P«P«ration  at  all.     Generally  one 
orJr!!M.!i        ^'  acre;  generally  sown  amongst  corn,  and  ploughed 
^n.fJ?I^  t     °''''^'  T'^'^'T'  *^^"  °"  stubble%r  fallow  ground,  and 
S^rf^!i«/rrP'?'P!-  '^'^.  *"^^"«  ^««P'     Yield  for  the  last  thTee 
ir^n't^^Ttt;'"^  '^""^"^'  ^"^"^  ^^  '''  «— •     ^-«^  P"-> 
Cbm.— No  guano  is  used  in  the  production  of  corn.     Average  oroduct 
per  acre,  e.ghr  barrels.      All   I  can    say  as   to  the    blstTs?^  of 
cjJture  ,s  to  plough  deep  and  close,  and  At  the  ground  often  Stl^ 
crop  IS  young.     The  only  method  of  feeding  here  (or  nearly  soV  i! 
whole;  but  we  stippose  it  would  be  better  for  horses  and  LttS(Sed 
?wL   r,^:^''  '""^^^V  ^r  P"^Pareour  ground  for  planting  by  pbu^^g 
two  stalks,  and  sometimes  three,  in  a  hill.  '* 

nnf  !^ f?"^!  ^"^  ?'y  ^'''*'^  '"  '"'^''  quantities  for  table  use.     Barleu 

h?LT       ^'"'^-     ^7"^^^.  y^"'^  °f  ««^«  P«^  ^^'  twenty  five  or  ihirt^ 
bushels;    quantity  of  seed    sown,   one    Snd   a  half  bushel   per  »Jre 
Average  yield  of  rye,  ten  bushels  per  acre;  quantity  of  seS  s^n' 
one-half  bushel  per  acre.     Rye  is  considered  inovatin  J  to  land 

No^/.r  f  *^'^~^"^'''y  ""^  ^«y  ^"^  P^'  a<^^«>  «b«"t  two  tons, 
^e  oiS..^  [  '"'^^'''''  ""^  P"''"'^^'  "^^-  Timothy  and  herdsgrass 
axe  preferred  for  meadows;  about  one  gallon  pure,  clean  seed  sowTper 
acre.     I  do.not  know  that  red  clover  is  injurious  to  horses.  ^ 

thU'^nT^'^'^  ''rT^'  ^'^"^^^  '^  here,  any  of  consequence,  more 

ih::se^tt  l"2rcen"s^."^"^'  '  ^'^"'  ^'^  ^^^"^^  P"-  '^  ^"^^'  -^ 

Neai  Cattle.— Coat  of  raising  until  three  years  old,  about  «12  or  ftlS- 

Tf  ^''I""^  "'  """'^^  '^^y  ^'^  ^«"  f«^  ^hen  fat  kt  that  age      v!lue 

ot-rth^'^tS  IZ''-  '''  ''-'''y  '-^  --  'y  y^^^ 

P  J^r*^  r"^  A/«/c*.-The  growing  of  these  animals  is  profitable.  The 
expense  of  reanng  a  mule  until  three  years  old  is  about  Uo  Breod 
mares  and  c^lts  should  be  treated  tenderiy,  with  plenty  of  wholes^e 
^iJl^  *  '^'^'Z  ^'/**^'"  ^"  ^«'^>  rainy  weather,     the  colts  Sd 

shiuwrnrr^  ""^''  ^T  T"^^^  "*^ '  «"^>  ^hen  tal<en  from  the^  dams, 
should  not  be  permitted  to  hear  their  neigh.  ' 

therefore  'wp  f '^-;^'^'-«T'"^  '^  "^'  considered  profitable  here; 
Th«  n^'  K        r.  """.^  prepared  to  give  the  cost  per  pound,  (fcc,  &c 
The  number  of  lambs  annually  reared  will,  perltaps,  not  ^a^  much 

tieve^  :Z'^::lr'^'  ^'^"^^  V'  frequentiy'^apiSis  that  7e  Ss 
aie,  very  corisiderably,  at  six  or  eight  months  old. 

rai^^aiid  kP^n*  fh  ^'Tl  ^  '"  ^^'If^^*'  ^^'*^  ^^'^^^^  have  been  best 
STbeen  im^^;  H  "^^  ^^T  "^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  our  breed  of  hogs 
h^^^V^^Ju  n^*?  y  by  increased  care  and  attention,  but  alS 
^Tv  ^..h  'k^  B^'kshire  and  other  foreign  blood.  We  have  gen- 
enlly  such  an  abundance  of  corn  here,  that  we  have  not  tried  muchto^ 
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wacatMsn  the  cheapest  method  of  obtaining  pork  and  becon;  bnt  we  find 
it  profitable,  in  raising  pork,  to  have  red  clover  for  hogs  in  spring  and 
snmmer;  and  if  our  com  should  be  a  little  scarce,  we  find  it  cheaper  t» 
torn  hogs  on  a  field  of  oats,  when  the  clover  fails  after  harvest,  than  to 
boy  com  to  feed  them.  And  after  having  eaten  the  oats,  then  tum  them 
on  a  rye  field,  which  (it  plenty  of  it)  will  keep  them  till  new  com 
may  be  fed  to  them.  Hogs  can  be  fattened  early  in  the  season  cheaper 
than  late.  Here,  in  order  to  save  labor,  and  in  that  sense  to  fiitten  our 
hogs  cheaply,  we  usually  turn  our  fattening  hogs  into  a  corn  field  about 
the  middle  of  September,  and  deliver  them  to  the  drivers  about  the  8th 
and  so  on  to  the  1 .5th  November.  I  know  of  no  new  or  superior  method 
of  putting  up  pork  and  curing  bacon.  The  common  old  method  is  in 
use  here. 

Rice. — This  crop  can  be  successfully  cultivated  on  upland. 

Cotton. — This  crop  is  not  raised  in  my  neighborhood,  except  for  fiunily 

Tobacco.— This  crop  is  not  raised  in  this  vicinity,  except  in  very  small 
quantities,  for  family  use. 

Hemp — The  culture  of  hemp  here  is  on  the  decrease,  I  think;  aver- 
age yield  per  acre,  five  hundred  pounds. 

Potatoes  are  only  raised  here  for  home  consumption ;  yield  per  acre 
not  taken  account  of;  it  is,  however,  tolerably  good. 

Fhtit  culture  is  not  receiving  great  attention  here.  I  have  found  that 
apples,  as  well  as  peaches,  are  worth  something  for  hogs,  &c. 

Manures.— Out  lands  are.  in  general,  rich,  and  we  have  paid  but 
little  attention  to  making  or  preserving  manures.  No  lime  nor  plaster  i» 
used  as  a  fertilizer;  neither  is  guano. 

Most  respectfully,  yours,  &c., 

WM.  BOONE. 

Remarks.— Out  correspondent  says  that  "  lands  there  are  generally 
nch."  If  so,  how  does  it  happen  that  farmers  in  Bedford  county  &il  to 
raise  more  than  eight  bushels  of  corn  per  acre?  He  says  that  the  average 
product  of  wheat  has  been  about  ten  bushels  per  acre;  and  concludes  by 
mforaiing  his  readers  that  <*  but  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  making 
and  preserving  of  manures."  Our  object  m  this  note  is  simply  to  give 
a  hint  in  favor  of  paying  more  attention  to  the  manure  heap,  and  not 
forget  to  try  both  lime  and  plaster.  • 

D.  L. 


Near  Pine  Grove,  Clarke  County,  Kt.,  1852. 

Sir:  The  Circular  from  your  Office  for  August,  1855J,  was  dulr 
leceived. 

As  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  no  guano  has  ever  been  used  in  this 
region  of  Kentucky;  nor  has  lime  or  plaster  been  used  as  a  fertilizer, 
^r  soil  has  plenty  of  Hme  in  it. 

Ground  is  generally  prepared  for  planting  com  by  breaking  up  in  the 
spnng,  as  soon  as  the  ground  will  do  to  work,  with  two  horses  or  oxan, 
••  deep  as  the  plough  can  be  made  to  enter.  If  sod-ground,  it  it  fre- 
quently double-ploughed;  that  is  done  by  running  a  plough  which  cutf 
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die  sod  two  or  three  inches  thick,  and  turns  it  into  a  deep  furrow.    Th« 
aecond  plough  follows  in  the  same  track,  and  is  made  to  cut  as  deep  ai 

Sussible.  The  next  round  the  foremost  plough  throws  the  sod  into  thii 
eep  furrow,  and  the  other  covers  it.  The  ground  is  then  laid  off  in 
checks  or  drills,  and  then  planted.  The  corn  is  mostly  dropped  by  hand 
and  covered  with  a  small  plough  called  a  bull-tongue.  Of  late  years 
the  planting  has  been  much  closer  than  formerly.  Three  feet  six  inches 
is  now  the  most  common  distance,  though  many  persons  are  planting 
only  three  feel  apart.  The  number  of  stalks  left  in  the  hill  is  from  two 
to  four.     The  average  produf!t  is  greater  than  formerly. 

The  product  of  rye  has  gradually  lessened  until  its  culture  is  almost 
abandoned.  It  was  cultivated  extensively  to  be  fed  down  with  hogs. 
OalB  have  now,  in  a  great  measure,  taken  the  place  of  rye.  The  product 
of  the  oat  crop  has  been  greatly  increased.  Into  those  fields  intended 
for  hogs,  as  soon  as  ripe  enough,  they  are  turned  and  permitted  to 
stay  until  they  have  finished  the  harvest.  Some  years,  red  clover 
will  salivate  a  horse  in  a  few  hours  after  eating  it.  I  once  saw  a  crop  of 
hay  made  of  red  clover  that  would  have  this  effect  upon  horses.  The 
white  clover  has  generally  been  considered  much  worse  in  this  partic- 
ular than  the  red.  They  are  both  much  worse  when  closely  pastured. 
This  effect  from  the  clovers  has  been  much  less  of  late  years  than  form- 
erly. ]  have  frequently  seen  hogs  salivated  in  the  same  way.  Cattle 
sometimes  eat  so  much  red  clover  as  to  swell  and  die.  The  best  rem- 
edy, if  seen  in  time,  is  to  run  them  until  they  will  purge  it  off.  If  not 
able  to  run,  a  knife  may  be  stuck  just  behind  the  most  projecting  part  of 
the  paunch,  which  will  let  out  the  wind,  and  thus  save  life. 

Yearling  steers  are  now  selling  at  $25.  I  have  just  sold  my  three- 
year-old  Durhams  for  $50  each.  Native  cattle  would  not  have  brought 
more  than  half  those  prices.  | 

The  growing  and  fattening  of  mules  is  now  considered  the  most 
profitable  business  of  the  farmer  in  Kentucky.  So  many  persons  are 
engaged  in  it  that  it  has  increased  the  demand  for  young  mules  so  much 
that  large  numbers  have  been  brought  from  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Mis- 
souri, to  be  prepared  for  market  in  this  region  of  Kentucky.  They  are 
generally  sold  again  at  two  or  three  years  old,  and  the  price  is  from  $75 
to  $150,  according  to  quality.  Some  very  inferior  ones  are  sold  lower, 
and  superior  ones  higher.  A  feeder  of  mules  told  me  to-day  that  the 
cost  of  feeding  wan  about  $3  a  month  the  second  year,  and  about  $2 
a  month  the  first  year  from  the  time  of  weaning,  which  is  generally  at 
five  or  six  months  old.  i 

Yours,  respectfully,  I 

SAM'L  D.  MARTIN. 

To  the  Commissioner  op  Patents. 


South  Union,  Kentucky, 

December  23,  1862. 

Respected  Friend:  I  received  your  Circular  in  due  season,  and 
attempt  a  reply. 

Wheat. — This  is  not  regarded  as  a  good  wheat-growing  country,  but 
1  think  it  is  more  owing  to  the  poor  and  slovenly  manner  of  culture  than 


alhflr  to  ioil  or  clinute.  However,  there  is  enough  grown  for  home  con- 
smption,  with  some  for  other  markets.  There  are  several  varieties  sown, 
kvt  the  red  may  be,  and  is  generally,  preferred,  being  less  liable  to  be 
iDJured  by  rust— and  that  is  dreaded  more  than  all  other  blights  or  dis- 
asters that  happen  to  the  crop.  The  average  per  acre  of  the  crop  of  1862 
would  not  fall  short  of  16  bushels;  but  that  is  more  than  an  average, 
taking  the  seasons  together.  Time  of  seeding,  in  the  months  of  October 
and  November;  harvesting,  from  the  10th  to  the  30th  June;  usually  sow 
Specks  seed  to  the  acre,  without  preparation,  only  to  have  it  clean;  sod 
knd,  with  ploughing  from  6  to  8  inches  deep,  generally  insures  a  good 
crop;  subsoihng  can  be  done  to  profit,  and  is  practised  by  our  best  fanners. 
The  average  price  at  our  nearest  markets,  from  50  to  60  cents  per  60 
pounds.  ^ 

a>rn  largely  cultivated;  average  yield  per  acre  from  30  to  60  bush- 
•U.  1  he  kinds  mostly  cultivated  are  the  large,  late  varieties,  white  and 
yellow.  Some  of  the  best  farmers  cultivate  the  small  variety  called 
Baden,  which  gives  the  largest  yield,  but  is  more  tedious  to  harvests 
There  is  nothmg  peculiar  in  the  manner  of  culture;  it  is  done  almost 
I  tntirely  with  the  plough,  cultivator,  and  harrow.  It  will  cost  12  cents 
per  bushel  to  produce  corn,  and  it  generally  sells  for  about  20  cents. 

Oats  largely  cultivated;  average  yield  per  acre  from  30  to  40  bushels: 
jwo  bushels  seed  sown  to  the  acre,  and  sells  for  from  15  to  25  cents  per 
Muhel.  ^ 

Clover  and  Grasses.— Clover  is  cultivated  largely,  mostly  for  grazing, 
md  as  a  fertilizer;  Timothy  preferred  for  meadows,  with  a  mixture  of 
led  clover  for  cattle;  average  of  hay  on  our  best  meadows,  fi-om  one  to 
two  tons,  and  costs  from  six  to  eight  dollars  per  ton  to  produce  it. 

Neat  Cattle.— The  native,  with  crosses  of  the  Durhams,  are  the  breeds 
mosUy  kept  in  this  neighborhood,  it  is  not  considered  profitable  to  raise 
ratUe  except  for  family  purposes;  but  it  is  generally  believed  that  pure- 
Wooded  Durhams  will  pay  better  for  the  food  they  eat,  either  in  the  dairy 
OT  for  meat,  than  any  other  stock  known.  In  our  society,  we  keep  about 
W  cows,  mostly  of  the  Durham  stock;  in  one  of  our  dairies,  we  keep 
34  cows,  and  the  last  year  they  averaged,  per  cow,  100  pounds  of  butter 
Mid  15  of  cheese,  besides  furnishing  a  family  of  90  persons  milk  to  drink 
three  times  a  day,  with  cream  for  warm  drink,  and  quantities  of  cream 
Md  milk  used  iu  pastry  cookery,  and  raising  24  calves.  Three  other 
dames  not  so  large  would  give  about  the  same  result.  Our  cows  graze 
•n  clover  pastures  six  months  of  the  year  without  any  other  food;  the 
•tber  months  they  are  fed  on  hay,  wheat,  and  oat-su-aw,  cut  up  finely 
with  Eastman's  horse-power  cutting  machines.  About  one  bushel  of 
roch  cm  hay  and  straw  and  6  quarts  of  corn  meal  well  wet  and  mixed 
together,  is  about  the  amount  of  food  each  cow  consumes  per  day,  with 
*n  occasional  feed  of  turnips.  The  average  price  of  Durham  cows,  from 
|dO  to  $50;  other  breeds,  about  $12. 

i^h  and  Siceet  Potatoes.— The  Irish  has  not  yielded,  or  been  of  so 
food  quality  as  formerly;  several  varieties  are  cultivated,  but  the  Me- 
wianock  is  generally  preferred,  and  brings  the  best  price  in  market;  very 
•jny  or  very  late  planting  succeeds  best— say  in  March  or  first  of  July. 
We  planted  a  lot  this  season  the  first  of  July,  that  yielded  at  the  rate  of 
'»«>  bushels  per  acre  of  excellent  quality;  whereas  we  planted  other  lots 
«  May  and  June,  that  did  but  Utile  good.    The  soil  should  be  a  rich. 
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light  loam,  well  prepared,  laid  off  three  feet  each  way,  and  from  twa  u 
three  potatoes  put  in  each  hill  without  cutting.  There  is  more  attentiot 
paid  to  sweet  potatoes  since  the  rot  in  the  Irish.  They  can  he  produced 
m  great  abundance  in  this  section  by  giving  them  that  attention  thej 
deserve.  We  usually  put  out  seed  in  hotbeds  early  in  IVtarch,  and  havi 
siips  by  the  time  it  is  safe  to  escape  the  frost,  early  in  May.  We  usualij 
select  a  light,  sandy,  rich  soil,  and  prepare  it  well,  make  up  in  hills  3 
feet  apart  each  way,  open  the  hills  on  the  top  with  a  hoe,  put  in  the 
plants  by  pressing  the  earth  to  the  roots  with  the  hand ;  cultivate  well, 
by  keeping  them  clear  of  weeds  and  grass,  and  they  seldom  &il  of  pio- 
ducin(<  from  150  to  200  bushels  per  acre;  average  price  about  60  centi 
per  bushel. 

Manures  are  not  receiving  that  attention  that  their  value  and  importanc* 
demand;  none  used  only  from  the  barn-yards  and  the  droppings  from 
the  animals,  and  no  means  used  to  increase  it  by  litter.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  lime  could  be  used  to  profit  on  our  lands  in  the  productioa 
of  wheat,  as  that  ingredient  seems  to  be  lacking  in  our  soils;  it  would 
cost  from  8  to  10  cents  per  bushel  in  this  neighborhood.  Still  haviiij 
fresh  lands  to  clear  up,  our  attention  seems  to  be  devoted  to  oth«r 
branches  of  industry;  but  the  time  is  not  &r  distant  when  we  shall  be 
compelled  to  give  more  attention  to  that  branch,  or  our  country  will  ceaae 
to  be  regarded  as  a  fertile  one.  I  have  thus  endeavored,  in  my  humble 
way,  and  in  as  brief  a  manner  as  I  could,  to  answer  some  of  the 
interrogatories  in  your  Circular. 

Respectfully,  your  friend, 

URBAN  E.  JOHN«. 


Cmr  OF  Independence,  Missouri, 

November,  1,  1862. 

Sir:  In  this  county,  (Jackson,)  which  is  the  upper  county  on  the 
aouth  side  of  the  river  Missouri,  and  bounded  on  the  \ifest  by  Nebraska 
Territory,  is,  perhaps,  as  much  good  land  for  cultivation  as  any  in  the 
State;  it  is  well  watered  with  good  water  privileges,  and  has  a  good  deal 
of  fine  prairie;  yet  farming  is  not  flourishing:  it  is  in  that  state  in  which  it 
cannot  remain.  The  great  Pacific  railroad  which  is  projected  meets 
with  so  much  conflict  from  a  variety  of  interests  that  its  completioo 
cannot  be  calculated  with  any  certainty  until  a  greater  uniformity  of 
opinion  prevails.  Were  this  matter  seitled,  an  impulse  would  be  gives 
to  every  kind  of  industry;  while  it  remains  unsettled,  business  will  lan- 
guish, capital  will  be  diverted  into  other  channels,  and  with  it  enterprise. 

As  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  supply  the  county 
The  land  is  rich;  but  the  manner  of  cultivating  wheat  is  very  bad;  iti 
cultivation  is  almost  abandoned .  I  have,  in  some  instances,  remonstraled 
with  formers  about  the  manner  in  which  they  prepare  their  land  for  i 
wheat  crop.  It  is  usually  put  in  amongst  com,  either  before  it  Is  cut  up 
(when  it  is  ploughed  in,  being  covered  very  shallow)  or  after  the  com  if 
cut  up  and  set  up  in  shocks;  the  ground  is  then  ploughed  about  t«t 
inches  deep  and  sown,  and  then  harrowed  with  a  light  harrow;  thif  » 
done  in  October. 


In  one  field  I  observed  the  wheat  was  in  some  {daces  too  thick ,  in  odier 
iKes  too  thin;  but  the  great  fault  is  its  liability  to  winter-kill.  All  this 
9iey  acknowledged  was  urue.  Wheat-growers  do  not  improve  in  th« 
mltivation  of  it,  because  they  cannot  have  it  converted  into  flour  for 
want  of  mills;  and  because  they  have  to  pay,  when  ground,  15  cents 
jer  bushel,  cash,  or  about  one- fourth,  to  the  miller.  Men  of  capital  will 
BOt  build  good  mills,  because  the  formers  do  not  cultivate  wheat. 

FVmners  never  think  of  manuring,  as  a  general  thing,  either  for  com 
•r  wheat.  Corn  is  the  great  crop  cultivated  in  this  f^ilate;  this  year, 
wheR  it  has  been  well  cultivated,  it  has  been  above  an  ordinary  crop. 
Within  a  few  miles  of  this  city,  a  farmer,  who  is  one  of  the  best,  cultivated 
afield  of  between  twenty  and  thirty  acres,  ftom  which  he  gather^  one 
hundred  and  thirty-three  bushels  from  each  acre.  I  have  &en  credibly 
inarmed  by  a  number  of  formers  that  the  average  crop  this  season  will 
ke  forty  bushels  per  acre;  the  uniform  price  of  corn  from  this  time  until 
Christmas  is  20  cents  per  bushel;  forty  bushels,  at  20  cents  per  bushel, 
is  $8;  total  cost  of  labor,  $4;  profit  per  acre,  $4.  Thus,  one  hundred 
and  thirty-three  bushels,  at  20  cents,  is  $26  60  clear  per  acre. 

The  simple  preparation  is,  to  plough  the  ground  well  and  deep,  then 
tioss-ftirrow  it  four  feet  apart,  plant  the  same  in  the  furrows ;  as  soon  af 
Aie  corn  appears  above  ground  commence  ploughing,  which  is  continued 
intil  harvest.  Even  from  their  com  but  little  profit  arises  to  the  former. 
Why?  If  he  sells  to  the  merchant  at  20  cents,  he  receives  his  pay  in 
merchandize;  if  he  ships  it  to  St.  Louis  he  risks  sinking  money,  freights 
keing  very  high;  even  there  it  commands  a  very  low  price;  if  he  puts  it  in 
store,  it  is  a  losing  business. 

Hemp. — This  crop,  a  gentleman  informs  me,  is  on  the  decrease  in 
this  county.  He  also  says  there  is  no  new  way  of  preparation  for  mar- 
ket; and  that  the  average  price  per  cwt.  is  $3;  at  the  river  bank,  600 
^unds  is  the  amount  per  acre;  this,  at  $3  per  cwt.,  is  $18.  This 
produce  is  a  loss  to  the  {banter;  he  cannot  estimate  his  labor  at  less, 
^r  acre,  than  $16.  In  the  counties  of  Platte,  Clay,  Ray,  and  Carroll, 
en  the  north  side  of  the  river,  opposite  Jackson,  the  corn  and  hemp  crops 
are  very  fine  this  season;  the  average  of  hemp  will  be  about  nine  cwt. 
ID  the  acre.  The  cost  of  cultivating  an  acre  of  hemp,  from  the  planting 
in  the  spring  until  it  is  delivered  at  the  wharf  at  St.  Louis,  is  about  $20. 
If  it  sell  for  $4  per  cwt.,  each  acre  of  900  pounds  will  pay  $36  20 — 
116  per  acre.  In  the  last-named  counties  the  corn,  per  acre,  will  average 
fcrty.five  bushels;  this,  at  one-fourth  of  a  dollar  per  bushel,  equals 
111  26;  cost  of  cultivation,  $6— net,  $5  25.  Now  if  we  multiply  $6  25 
ky  3  we  have  ^1.5  75;  so  that  three  acres  of  corn  equal  one  of  hemp. 

Id  Carroll  county  a  farmer,  with  whom  I  resided  a  considerable  time, 
toltivaied  about  sixty-five  arres  of  hemp;  it  ranged  from  six  to  ten  feet 
in  height,  and  very  thick;  lie  estimated  one  thousand  pounds  to  the 
■ere.  A  part  of  his  ground  was  in  hemp  for  the  eleventh  year,  and 
improved  every  year;  this  year  he  intended  another  improvement,  namely, 
ploughing  it  (the  same  ground)  over  in  the  fall;  indeed,  he  commenced 
as  soon  as  his  hemp  was  cut  and  set  up  in  stacks.  This  1  suggest  for 
•he  benefit  of  hemp-groweis.  There  is  another  thing  I  will  suggest: 
Hemp  stubble,  plou^ed  deep  and  early,  sown  in  wheat,  would  nn- 
^Mstionably  produce  a  good  crop. 
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about  38.  The  average  price  of  milch  cows  may  be  estimated  at  «12. 
fine  cows  sometimes  at  $20.  Oxen  are  in  great  demand,  especiallv  J 
some  seasons  of  the  year;  they  vary  from  $50  to  $80  per  yoke:  thev  aw 
much  m  the  Santa  Fe  trade;  they  are  in  great  demand  by  the  emiff^nS 
m  the  spnng  of  the  year,  sometimes  rising  to  $100  per  yoke: 

Horses  and  Mules.— The  growing  of  these  animals  is  very  profitable- 
they  are  almost  the  only  source  from  which  farmers  obtain  cash;  tolerabb 
likely  hor&es,  from  four  years  old  and  upwards,  will  sell  for  $75  to  $108 
cash;  whilst  prime  mules  are  easily  raised;  sometimes  mares  fail  in 
breeding  them;  they  are  much  used,  and  greatly  in  demand,  and  seU 
very  high;  a  fine  young  mule  of  three  years  old  will  sell  as  high  as  $75 
sometimes  more;  the  average  for  good  mules  is  from  $70  to  $100  in  cash' 

S/ieep.— But  very  few  are  raised,  unless  the  farmers  manufacture  the 
wool  themselves,  which  is  expensive;  as  they  have  to  pay  forcardin?  8 

cents  per  pound;  and  if  they  sell  the  wool,  they  only  get  15  cents  per  pound 
Hogs.— ihe  best  breed  of  hogs  is  the  Irish  Grazer  crossed  with 
home  stock.  Farmers  find  it  unprofitable  business  either  to  make  pork 
or  bacon;  the  home  market  is  not  only  uncertain,  but  they  cannot  tura 
It  into  cash;  the  merchants  are  the  purchasers,  who  will  not  buy  unless 
they  can  pay  in  merchandize,  and  purchase  low— say  at  from  6  to  8  centi 
per  pound;  and  all  merchants'  sales,  except  in  this  way,  are  for  cash. 
Farmers  have  no  stimulus  to  industry  as  matters  are  now  in  Missouri 
^^oot  Crops.— lieets  and  carrots  are  cultivated,  as  yet,  only  in  gardens; 
they  grow  well,  and  are  juicy  and  sweet;  no  experiments  of  field  culture 
nave  been  made  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes. 

Potatoes.— Both  sweet  and  Irish  are  cultivated  to  so  great  an  eiteot 
as  to  show  that  as  soon  as  there  is  a  market,  there  can  be  any  amount 
made;  the  Irish  sell  at  25  cents  per  bushel;  the  sweet  potato  at  6« 
cents.  Turnips  are  cultivated  to  ».  considerable  extent,  both  for  the 
table  and  for  stock;  they  sell  at  25  cents  per  bushel. 

/Jn/t/— Farmers  are  beginning  to  turn  their  attention  to  this  part  of 
husbandry,  m  promoting  the  culture  of  all  varieties  of  fruit,  small  and 
large,  and  also  the  grape,  to  a  considerable  extent.  Apples  sell  at  68 
cents  per  bushel.  1'he  fruit  crop  here,  as  elsewhere,  is  a  short  one  I 
add  no  more. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  foregoing,  necessarily,  is  desultory;  I  col- 
lected my  materials  from  every  source  that  presented  itself— from  gentle- 
men  of  intelligence,  from  observation,  and  from  facts  coming  under  mj 
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Yours,  &c., 


To    the  COMMIB.SIONER    OF    P.iTENTS. 


JOHN  C.  REID. 


P.  S.— The  cutting  of  hemp  is  exceedingly  hard  work;  he  who  con- 
tnves  or  invents  a  machine  to  facilitate  the  cutting  of  hemp,  wUl  incvitablr 
make  a  fortune;  to  cut  half  an  acre  in  a  day  is  a  hard  dar's  work. 


Hazel  Ridoe,  Glasgow,  Howard  Country,  M©., 

October  U,  1862. 
Sir:  Herewith  please  to  receive  answers  (as  far  as  is  in  my  power  is 
giie  them)  to  the  interrogatories  propounded  upon  ''ntrai  c^airs'^  ia  your 


Circular  of  Aug:ust  last,  received  through  my  esteemed  friend,  Hon. 
John  G.  Miller,  member  of  Congress  from  this  district. 

Wheat.— Guano  is  not  used  as  a  fertilizer  or  a  manure  for  agricultural 
purposes  m  this  State.  Average  crop,  ten  and  eleven  bushels  per  acre. 
Tune  of  seeding,  August  or  September.  Little,  if  any,  spring  wheat 
is  grown  in  this  State.  Wheat  is  sown  among  the  corn  and  ploughed  in 
shallowly,  with  the  stalks  standing;  or  the^com  is  first  cut  up  and 
shocked,  and  then  it  is  sown  and  ploughed  in;  or  it  is  sown  upon  fallow 
ground,  after  it  has  been  turned  over  and  harrowed  in,  or  ploughed  in 
with  a  shovel  or  share  plough.  Quantity  of  seed  per  acre,  one  and  a 
half  and  Ijvo  bushels.  I  think  that  the  average  product  has  varied  little 
iince  1825.  Our  rotation  system  of  cropping  is  corn,  wheat,  and  clover, 
aliernating  in  the  order  named  yearly.  Average  price  at  Glasgow  Straw 
Mills,  60  and  65  cents  per  bushel.  Clover  seed  is  the  only  grass  sown 
upon  wheat  ground  eariy  in  the  spring;  and  I  consider  this  mode  as 
good  as  any  other  for  putting  in  this  grass  as  a  fertilizer,  although  there 
are  many  good  farmers  who  sow  clover  seed  with  oats  in  the  spring. 

Corn.— Average  product  per  acre,  fifty  and  sixty  bushels.  The  best 
mode  of  growing  this  crop  is  considered  to  be  by  breaking  up  the  soil 
eight  and  ten  inches  deep,  eariy  in  the  spring,  (1st  to  2(Uli  of  April,)  with 
a  share  plough,  planting  three  feet  apart  each  way,  so  as  to  keep  the 
ground  clear,  with  two  furrows  in  a  balk  each  way,  and  leave  two  or 
three  stalks  in  a  hill,  as  the  soil  will  bear.  I  doubt  not  that  ground  or 
boiled  corn  is  best  for  cattle  or  for  feeding  hogs,  all  hough,  owing  to  the 
little  labor  that  is  here  required  to  grow  thig  grain,  no  preparation  of 
food  is  cared  for. 

Oats.— Seed  sown  per  acre,  one  and  a  half  to  two  bushels.  Average 
crop,  thirty  and  thirty  five  bushels. 

Bar/ey,  rye,  peas,  and  beans  have  little  or  no  attention  paid  to  them. 

Clover  and  Grasses.— This  is  a  fine  country  for  grasses  of  all  kinds. 
Timothy  is  the  growth  for  hay;  three  tons  per  acre  the  average  crop, 
without  any  manure  or  attention,  except  to  keep  off  stock  from  it  after 
the  1st  of  April.  Herdsgrass  is  grown  by  many  farmers.  Horses  or 
mules  will  grow  poorer  daily  if  kept  upon  red  or  white  clover  after  1st 
of  August,  from  the  excitement  of  the  salivary  glands,  which  it  produces 
when  eaten. 

Dairy  Husbandry.— Little  attention  is  paid  to  this  business,  except 
butter  making  for  domestic  use. 

Neat  Cattle.— I  have  no  experience  in  fattening  cattle.  Breaking 
steers  is  easily  done  by  yoking  together  a  couple  that  match  evenly  (as 
to  size  and  strength)  and  placing  them  between  the  tongue  and  lead 
oxen  in  a  wagon  or  cart. 

Horses  and  Mules.— A  never  heard  of  a  person  who  engaged  in  this 
business  of  raising  horses  or  mules  failing 'to  make  money.  If  well 
kept,  $10  per  head  will  cover  their  yearly  exjwnses.  Brood  mares  and 
colts  must  have  what  grain  and  hay  they  want  during  cold  weather,  and 
Wenty  of  good  pasture  in  summer,  to  thrive  and  be  profitable  to  owners. 
Kindness  1  have  generally  found  to  succeed  far  better  than  the  '<  knock- 
ing  down  and  dragging  out  "  plan  of  breaking  horses  and  mules. 

^!^ep  and  Wool.—So  sheep  of  consequence  grown  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  except  for  mutton  and  clothing. 

Hogs.— I  consider  the  cross  of  Wobum  and  Berkshire  as  the  best 
breed  for  pork.    In  the  frontier  counties  of  the  State,  the  cheapest  and 
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best  method  for  producing  &t  hogs  is  to  grow  them  upon  the  mast  (nnts 
and  acorns)  alone.    These  hogs  would  run,  in  fright,  from  an  ear  of 
com  thrown  at  them.     But  in  the  densely-populated  counties,  the  most 
economical  method  of  growing  pork  is  to  keep  no  more  hogs  than  can 
bij  kept  in  good  order  within  the  encloiures  of  the  form.     Com  is  so 
plentiful  andf  low  here  (generally  20  cents  per  bushel)  that  I  have  never 
experimented  in  feeding  those  animals  enough  to  say  how  much  pork  a 
^▼en  quantity  of  corn  will  make.     I  generally  put  up  my  hogs  for  fatten- 
ing in  a  pen,  through  which  rans  a  stream  of  water,  about  the  Ist  of 
October,  and  keep  them  upon  what  corn  they  will  eat  from  the  ears  until 
the  weather  will  permit  the  killing  of  them  for  my  own  family  use,  or 
for  market.     They  eat  during  that  time  twelve  or  fifteen  bushels  each. 
On  the  day  after  killing  I  salt  down  with  L.  B.  salt,  having  first  rubbed 
upon  the  hams  pulverized  saltpetre.     The  salt  having  done  its  part,  I 
hang  up  in  the  smoke  house — hams  highest— upon  hooks  in  the  rafters, 
shoulders  next  below,  and  sides  lowest.     Smoke  well  with  green  hickory 
wood;  and,  when  finished,  put  all  down  in  dry  ashes.    I  never  see  a 
fkipper. 

Cfa««m.— Although  in  1820  and  1825  there  were  several  fields  planted 
and  produced  good  cotton  in  this  and  the  neighboring  counties,  the  cul- 
ture  of  this  plant  is  now  discontinued. 

ToAocco.— Average  yield  per  acre,  one  thousand  pounds.  Cost  of 
production,  $1  60  and  ^2  50  per  hundred  pounds,  according  to  quality 
and  the  soil  upon  which  it  is  grown.  | 

Hemp.^This  is  my  principal  crop;  and  I  presume  that  in  this  county 
(I-afeyette,  Jackson,  Saline,  Ulay,  and  Platte)  the  principal  part  of  the 
Missouri  hemp  crop  is  grown.  Average  yield  per  acre,  eight  hundred 
pounds.  Cost  of  production,  three  cents  per  pound.  The  crop  this  year 
W  Missouri  is  about  two- thirds  of  an  average  product.        i 

Potatoes  (Irish.) — Average  yield,  two  hundred  bushels  per  acre.  No 
fot  hereabouts.  Meshannock,  Vermont,  and  Blue  are  the  best  varieties. 
Cost  of  production,  10  cents  per  bushel.  Few  potatoes  are  exported 
flom  this  part  of  the  State,  and  few  farmers  grow  any  more  than  enough 
for  their  own  tables.  I 

Turnipsy  carries,  and  beets  are  grown  only  as  kitchen  garden  veg- 
etables. 

Pruit  Culture. — The  culture  of  fruit  is  receiving  increased  attention. 
An  apple  orchard  may  be  made  the  most  profitable  enclosure  upon  a  farm. 
Prom  my  orchard  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  trees  of  winter  apples,  I 
average  twenty  bushels  per  tree  in  a  favorable  season.  I  permit  the 
stock  (hogs  only)  to  run  in  the  orchard  and  eat  the  fallen  fmit.  The 
Cannon,  Geniting,  New  York  Pippin,  P'ather  Abraham,  and  Newtown 
Pippin,  I  rank  among  the  best  varieties.  These  Vill  keep  till  spring,  if 
carefully  banelled.  A  three-quarter-inch  auger  hole  should  be  bored  in 
each  head  ol  every  barrel  previous  to  storing  in  such  a  place  as  will  pre- 
serve them  from  frost. 

Manures. — With  these  I  have  no  experience;  all  made  are  put  upol 
my  garden.  Our  lands  are  kept  fresh  by  the  rotation  of  crops  heretofore 
mentioned.  ; 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by  your  obedient  servant, 

^     ^  3.  T.  CLEVELAND. 

1  o  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  . 


Post  Office,  Warren  Coitnty,  Missottri, 

November  16, 1862. 

Sw:  In  replying  to  the  inquiries  propounded  in  your  Circular,  1  shall 
■eonfine  myself  to  those  subjects  with  which  I  am  most  familiar. 

^^'T'u  'o  ®  J^ising  of  mules  more  attention  is  latteriy  paid  in  this 
s«;Uon  of  the  State;  young  mules,  five  months  old,  readily  sell  at  S30 

Fotafoes.—l  had  prepared  a  piece  of  land ,  not  very  rich,  for  grape-vines' 
•by  U-enchmg  it  about  18  inches  deep.  The  young  vines  not  oc^pying 
the  whole  ground,  I  put  in  some  potatoes  by  making  holes  with  a  stick 
about  4  inches  deep,  into  which  the  seed  potatoes  were  thrast  down, 
one  in  every  hole,  and  three  feet  apart.  They  came  up  very  well,  grew  to 
an  enormous  size,  and  yielded  about  four  times  as  much  as  when  planted 
in  the  ordmary  manner.  The  new  potatoes  were  all  found  near  the 
surfece;  no  workmg  of  the  ground  was  done  during  the  summer  time. 
Cabbage,  cnsped  cabbage,  turnips,  and  other  greens  grow  also  astonish- 
iQglv  well  on  ground  thus  prepared  without  any  manure. 

FYutt  culture  is  receiving  increased  attention.  The  Germans  of  this 
vicmity  use  to  great  advantage  small  and  simply-constructed  dryinc- 
houses  (the  stoves  made  of  bricks,  like  a  baker's  oven)  to  dry  their  applw 
and  peaches.     The  price  of  dried  fruit  latteriy  has  neariy  doubled. 

A  .  Ju  :  .,  °r^  J*^®  ^*^  ^  y®^  »  single  one  of  my  pear  trees 
destroyed  by  the  bltght.  Our  climate  is  rather  too  warm  for  the  pear  tree, 
which  18  consequently  to  be  sheltered  in  some  manner  against  thrruinous 
effect  of  our  hot  sun.  I  prefer  to  plant  mine  close  to  the  north  side  of  a 
fence  running  east  and  west,  keeping  thus,  and  by  some  low  branches 
which  1  sufier  to  grow,  the  trunk  of  the  trees,  as  well  as  the  ground 
near  it,  completely  shaded  all  summer.  Do  not  stir  the  ground  around 
the  trees  during  the  wann  season.  A  heavy  soil,  of  middling  richness, 
not  swampy  but  not  too  dry  either,  with  a  subsoil  well  penetrable  fo^ 
/Lr^  1*"  moisture,  suits  the  pear  tree  best.  Before  planUng,  make 
a  hole  at  least  three  feet  deep.  It  will  do  to  graft  the  p^ar-tree  scions 
on  apple  roots,  (in  want  of  pear  tree  roots;)  only  transplant  them  a  litUe 
oeeper,  to  cause  them  to  make  roots  of  their  own.  Do  not  expect  fruit 
^om  your  pear  trees  before  they  have  grown  to  a  considerable  sizei  never 

SLT"^  ^""^  ''^f  ''''  ^  "^^  ^'«""d-  Do  not  overiook  what  is 
S  \;;fn'»  crab  apple;  for  making  cider  it  greatly  excels  all  other 
Taneties.  What  the  Germans  call  coputiren  (to  marry  of  join)  is  in 
most  instances  far  superior  to  the  common  mode  of  grafting  or  buddinir. 
and  may  at  convenience  be  done  from  November  to  the  end  of  Aonl 
Transplant  either  in  November  or  December,  or  late  in  the  spring  when 
he  buds  begm  to  swell;  do  it  with  all  possible  care,  f)r  the  trouble  saved 

b^,t^f  f  ?''"^^  y^""  '^"^.  ^^""^  ^  ^y  ^^""'y  afterwards.  Prune  little, 
out  regularly  and  systematically.  Sweet  apples  are  excellent  food  for  hoRs  • 
hi  i?  r"n"?  P«^<^'y'-««s,cut  them  down  to  three  or  four  inches;  prune 

1 1^  7t^^l '"  '^'  ^""'^r/^'  '"  *^^'^^"^  ""^  ^"g"^^-    The  common 

U?r^cnt,^^    .l^''''*'i7^u  ^"^"l  "^"l""^'^  ™^"^&^  ^^^"^  just  asgrape- 
V  ne  cutt  ngs;  they  make  belter  fruit  than  seedlings.     We  know  nothi^ 

the  frn r  i"""  P?^^^  }'^^^''  ^"*'  ^  P*"^^^"^  »^«»r  ^ei»g  destroyed  by 

well  h.?'  ^^Vk"""^,^  f^""?"^  ""^"y  ^'^^^^^  situations.    Plum  trees  grow 

^eU  here,  and  bear  little;  1  raised  more  and  better  plums,  in  a  rough 

^Lft       ""^"/J  ^'^h  very  ht-le  trouble,  than  I  can  do  here  with  Si% 

oreatestcare     I  have  not  succeeded  with  the  European  walnut;  I  would 
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like  to  make  trials  with  the  black  mulberry,  the  German  hazelnut,  and 
others,  but  ray  imported  seed  did  not  grow.  For  chenies,  tco,  thia  land 
ia  leas  adapted  than  most  of  the  European  countries. 

Wine. — In  a  former  report  I  communicated  my  experience  on  the 
culture  of  the  grape  vine  and  the  manufacture  of  wine.  Last  spring  our 
grape  harvest  was  mostly  destroyed  by  heavy  mildews  at  the  blossoming 
time}  I  saw  some  vineyards  that  had  escaped  more  or  less— it  is  di£5cult 
to  tell  for  what  reason.  It  seemed  to  me  that  their  situation  was  rather 
less  open  and  airy  than  is  generally  deemed  advantageous,  and  that  they 
were  in  some  manner  sheltered  by  opposite  heights  from  the  injurious 
effects  of  winds  from  the  southwest.  It  is  still  my  opinion  that  the 
Catawba,  though  doubtless  highly  recommendable  in  every  other  respect, 
is  a  little  too  delicate  for  our  climate  in  the  Far  West,  and  that  repeated 
experiments  should  be  made  with  the  cultivation  of  the  native  vines  of 
this  and  the;  neighboring  States.  My  own  experience  on  such  trials  I 
shall  be  able  to  communicate  in  a  few  years.  Catawba  wine  will,  under 
proper  management,  improve  in  the  course  of  some  years  so  considerably 
as  to  surpass  nearly  any  similar  beverage  imported  fronl  foreign  countries. 
But  the  taste  of  the  majority  of  our  people  has  first  to  undergo  a  change 
for  the  better  before  wine  raising  will  find  due  encouragement  in  this 
country.  A  moderate  use  of  genuine  native  wine  (besides  beer)  ought 
to  take  the  place  of  whiskey  and  brandy. 

I  have  commenced  making  hedges  of  the  Osage  orange,  and  hope  to 
succeed. 

Hops.—hsLtieTly  the  attention  of  the  Germans  in  this  vicinity  has  been 
directed  to  raising  hops;  they  follow  the  manner  adopted  in  Europe,  and 
have  thus  far  succeeded  beyond  expectation.  In  St.  Louis,  where  several 
thousand  dollars  are  annually  expended  for  that  article,  no  imported  hops 
bring  a  higher  price  than  those  raised  in  our  own  State.  The  demand 
is  increasing  steadily.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  competent  persons  in 
the  Northeast  should  give  public  information  about  the  rules  for  raising 
this  valuable  product  in  this  country. 

1  was  raised  in  a  hilly  country  of  the  Old  Worid,  but  I  never  saw 
there  hill-side  fields,  though  they  had  been  perhaps  for  a  thousand  years 
in  cultivation,  so  badly  washed  as  they  are  here  done  in  one  single  year. 
Some  of  our  hill  places  are  already  nuned  beyond  redemption — and  this 
is  a  new  country.  Farming  in  the  old  style  will  do  no  longer;  we  are 
bound  to  restrain  the  culture  of  grain— lo  put  more  of  our  ground  in 
clover  and  grass,  and  to  try  to  make  something  from  fruit,  wine,  hops, 
and  the  like.  ' 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

FREDERICK  MUNCH. 
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McNDOif,  Adams  County,  Illinois, 

December  10,  1852. 

Sir:  Your  Agricultural  Circular  came  to  hand  in  due  time,  for  whicK 
please  to  accept  my  sincere  and  hearty  thanks;  not  so  much  for  the  act  of 
courtesy  as  for  the  evidence  it  aflfords  of  the  interest  the  general  gov- 
ernment if  beginning  to   feel  toward  the  agricultural  interests  of  tke 


fr^i^  T^^l'^"^  ^  ^^  ^*^  ^*^*«y  o^  the  YTeai  in  particular. 
I  thmk  I  speak  the  sentiments  of  nine-tenths  of  the  laboring^rie  of 
the  land  when  I  say  that  no  public  documents  issued  liom  inl  dewt- 
ment  are  read  with  so  much  satisfaction  as  your  annual  Reports  both 
mechanical  and  agricultural;  and  the  reason  is  a  veHlaT^C:' S?ey 
^J^fl^ZTl^  f-  T"^  K"^'  of  pohtical  or  sectional  character,  a^J 
^.^  fi'^i  J  that  mterest  the  great  mass  of  our  laboring  population. 
I  am  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  manual  labor,  either  of  I  mechan^ 
or  agricultural  character,  when  followed  as  a  necessary  means  of  obtaini^ 
a  livelihood,  IS  considered  by  some  as  a  degrading  employment  throughout 
our  land.  With  amateur  fanners,  who  culfivate  llrge  tracts  of  land  by  ^ 
vitiide,  voluntary  or  involuntary,  I  have  nothing  to  say;  they  do  not  L^e 

^i^r,!;7r/''  ^  l^^  "^  '^^^l^^^  ^^^  ^^^y  ana  latc^hroSghTuT 

!?  h!r5  ihl TT^'i'^  "^"^  '"^  '^^''  ''^««  ^''^  the  cast  iron  dodgery 

1     ^Au'  to.f^^d.a  nation  which  otherwise  would  starve-who%^ 

r^JInn  ,n5  ^'^  T^"'  ^u  '^^  ^^^n^^^'ing  link  between  the  brute 
creation  and  themselves-who  wear  out  a  life  of  sorrow  and  toil,  and 
sink  into  the  grave,  to  be  forgotten  like  the  beasts  that  perish 

It  is  the  name  and  character  which  our  nation  has  given  to  a  Hfe  of 
abor  and  toi    that  ore  driving  every  young  man  who  c^an  sport  a  Wack 

rr/h«?.M  Vl.^''""""?;^"^^^-"^^^'^  ^"^'^  the  counting  mom  of  the 
merchant,  the  laboratory  ofthe  village  apothecary,  or  the  office  of  a  fifth- 
rate  practising  attorney;  from  whence,  after  the  usual  twelve  weeks' 
aDprenticeship,  a  swarm  is  sent  forth  to  fill  those  polite  circles  with  mer- 
chants  who  have  paid  10  cents  on  the  dollar,  physicians  who  have  filled 
our  church  yards  with  the  victims  of  their  quackery,  and  brawling  law- 
vera  who  have  sported  their  shingle  in  some  obscu/e  village  corner;  but 
have  never  seen  a  brief  in  their  brief  htetime. 

To  the  charge  of  belonging  to  that  despis^  race  of  hard-working  men 
1  plead  guilty;  1  submit  to  my  fate  without  a  murmur  or  a  siffh      But 
M  your  limits,  and  my  ume,  forbid  a  prosy  essay,  I  will  reply,  briefly 
to  ^e  of  the  queries  set  forth  in  your  Circular.  ^^'      ^' 

nf^^^'t''^^^^  IS  something  radically  wrong  in  the  management 
of  the  wheat  crops  of  Illinois;  of  this  I  am  fully  satisfied.     We  employ 
DO  manure,  of  course,  on  our  prairie  lands,  for  none  is  wanted  in  the 
producuon  of  a  wheat  crop;  on  the  contrary,  I  believe  most  of  our  land  is 
too  rich  for  wheat      In  proof  of  this  fact,  our  best  wheat  crops,  and  the 
^nt  ?'^'u*'^  produced  from  the  first  cropping  of  the  landibefore  the 
long,  tough  roots  of  the  native  grass  are  fully  decomposed.     The  prices 
of  wheat  ranged  in  1852  from  60  to   75  cents   per  bushel;  ave^ 
muct  per  acre,  ten  to  fifteen  bushels.     As  an  ofl-^et  to  this,  we  mTt 
fsTm    "*'."';'  l^^^J'  '^7'  purchase  one  of  McCormick's,  the  price 
LL  '  "^f    ^"^  freight;  If  we  hire,  the  price  is  from  60  w  76  centa 
ImLTA'  7u      '  "  ^^^"'  ^^^^  ^^^  *^^^'  "^  harvesting.     In  thrashing  w« 
E  If  *^1^^"^^  way-purchase  or  hire,  which  will  cost  5  centi  per 
fushel  for  wheat,  and  3  for  oatsj  other  expenses  about  as  much  more 
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To  show  the  cost  and  profit,  I  will  present  you  the  following,  in  tabu- 
lar fonn,  for  1862,  on  wheat,  corn,  oats,  and  apples— one  acre  each— 
with  the  yield  in  bushels,  and  the  price  of  each  per  bushel,  fifteen  milet 
^m  Quincy,  our  market. 


WHEIT. 


Land  rent 
Ploughing  twice  - 
Seed,  one  and  a  half  bushel 
Harrowing  and  sowing    - 
Harvesting  and  stacking 
Thrashing  machine 
Taking  to  market 
Hired  help  and  board 

Total  cost  per  acre 


$2  GO 

1  60 

1  00 

75 


8  62i 


Yield  in  bushels,  per  acre,  12^;  total  market  value,  $8  25,-  loss,  371 
•ent«. 


OATS. 


Rent 

Ploughing  once  - 
Seed,  two  bushels 
Seeding   -. 
Harvesting 
Thrashing 
Marketing 
Hired  help 

Total 


Bushels  per  acre,  40;  totai  market  value,  ^lOj  profit, 

coRsr. 


Rent 

Ploughing  in  fail 

Seed, say 

Hanowing  and  planting 

Ploughing  four  times 

^Gathering 

Total  cost 


$2  00 
T6 
60 
60 

1  00 
1  20 
1  20 
1  00 

8  15 


$1  86. 


|2  00 
76 

10 

50 

4  00 

I  00 

-    8  35 


Bushels  per  acre,  50;  total  market  value,  $12  60;  profit,  $4  15. 


H.   Dpc..ft5. 

APPLKS. 


Rent  eight  years 


I 


itM 


•    $16  00 


6  00 
4  00 

8  00 

17  00 

Cost  of  trees      -  -  .  .  , 

Interest  for  eight  years,  at  ten  per  cent. 
Care  of  trees  eight  years 

i 
Total  cost  for  eight  years  - 

Cost  of  40  trees  8  years  old,  $17. 

The  next  two  years  will  pay  rent,  anil  for  the  trees.    Good  winter 
Genitens,  at  ten  years  old,  will  yield  ten  bushels  per  tree;  worth  75  cents 
per  bushel.     Forty  trees— ten  bushels  per  tree— will  produce  400  bush- 
els; worth,  at  75  cents  per  bushel,  $300.    Deduct  cost  for  eight  years 
($17,)  and  you  will  have  a  clear  profit  of  $283.  ' 

Remarks  on  the  above  Table.— An  acquaintance  of  mine  last  spring 
purchased  eighty  acres  of  land,  for  which  he  paid  $1,200.  On  this 
tract  wgre  two  acres  of  orchard  and  about  eighty  trees  sixteen  years  old. 
While  on  a  visit  to  him  in  the  fall,  I  observed  some  ten  or  twelve  trees 
of  the  winter  Geniten  hanging  very  full.  He  asked  me  how  I  thought 
they  would  yield  to  each  tree.  I  replied,  about  seven  bushels.  He  then 
told  me  he  had  gathered  some  of  them,  and  that  they  measured  ten  bushels 
to  each  tree,  and  would  bring  75  cents  per  bushel  at  his  door;  and  that 
they  had  borne  equally  well  for  the  last  five  years.  I  had  no  reason  to 
doubt  his  word;  and  on  his  report  I  have  founded  mine;  and  let  it  go 
for  what  it  is  worth. 

In  travelling  through  the  Genesee  valley,  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
during  the  past  summer,  the  greatest  wheat-growing  section  in  our 
counuy,  I  made  inquiries  of  intelligent  farmers  if  their  land,  from  a 
long  course  of  cultivation,  did  not  depreciate  in  fertility  like  the  old 
Eastern  States?  Their  reply  was:  We  make  use  of  all  the  manure 
we  make  on  our  lands;  but  our  principal  remedy  is  clover.  Every 
spring  we  go  over  our  wheat  and  scatter  on  clover  seed ;  the  next  spring 
we  usually  mow  the  first  crop;  and  then  if  we  wish  to  put  in  wheat  in 
the  fall,  we  turn  under  the  second  crop  when  in  full  blossom,  and  in 
this  way  we  keep  up  our  lands  so  that  they  produce  as  well  as  they  did 
when  first  brought  under  cultivation  thirty  and  forty  years  ago;  and  we 
feel  pretty  sure  of  getting  25  to  30  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre. 

Such  is  the  response  which  the  farmers  of  the  Genesee  valley  gave  to 
my  inquiries  on  wheat  growing;  but,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends, 
clover  has  not  come  into  use  in  the  wheat  culture  in  this  section;  but 
there  is  little  doubt,  in  my  mind,  that  its  introduction  here  would  start 
our  wheat  crops  up  to  the  figure  quoted  from  the  valley  of  the  Genesee, 
or  nearly  that  point.  Our  usual  depth  of  ploughing  for  wheat  is  from 
4  to  0  inches;  with  this  uniform  depth  of  ploughing  our  soil  depreciates, 
m  my  estimation,  about  six  or  eight  per  cent,  annually,  but  with  several 
counteracting  causes:  first,  from  a  rotation  with  corn  and  oats;  second, 
deeper  ploughing,  which  improves  the  soil  very  much;  and  third,  plough- 
ing  under  stubble,  corn  stalks,  and  the  like,  versus  burning  them  oflf. 

Our  staples  are  corn  and  pirk;  as  corn,  in  the  way  we  cultivate  it,  is 
more  natural  to  our  system  than  wheat.     In  the  tabular  estimate  which 
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I  send  you,  corn  is  put  at  25  cents  per  bushel;  this  is  its  relative  value, 
which  is  far  from  being  correct  when  compared  with  its  value  fed  into 
pork.  According  to  the  best  estimate  made  by  old  corn-growers  on 
the  comparative  value  of  corn  fed  into  pork,  it  increases  in  a  ratio  of  10 
per  cent,  m  a  manner  as  follows: 
If  pork  is  worth  $2  60  per  100  lbs.,  corn  is  worth  25  cts.  per  bushel. 
'^      it  3  00  "  <*  "30   "       « 

t€  4  00  «  "  "      40   "       " 

it  6  06         "  "  "      60    "       " 

it  6  60  ft  €€  tt      55    u       ti 

Pork  is  bringing,  at  this  date,  in  Quincy,  $5  50  per  hundred  pounds; 
80  that  the  comparative  value  of  corn  is  55  cents  per  bushel,  while  its 
relative  or  real  value  is  25  cents  cash. 

This  fictitious  valuation  (if  I  may  so  call  if)  arises  from  the  estimation 
that  ten  bushels  of  good  corn  will  fatten  a  full-grown  hog;  and  that  it 
will  take  another  ten  bushels  to  make  a  full-grown  hog  out  of  a  decent 

pig- 

Another  estimate  has,  by  unanimous  consent,  been  agreed  upon  between 

farmers— that  half  of  the  quantity,  ground  into  meal  and  coq|^ed,  will 
make  an  equal  quantity  of  pork. 

The  best  method  of  cultivating  our  com  crops  where  we  do  not  use 
the  hoe,  especially  if  corn  follows  the  wheat  crop,  is  to  begin  with  fall 
ploughing  to  a  good  depth — say  eight  inches;  the  frosts  of  winter  will 
pulverize  the  soil  and  make  it  as  mellow  as  an  ash  heap.  In  the  spring, 
from  the  loth  of  April  to  the  15th  of  May,  we  first  cross-harrow;  and 
then,  with  a  light  plough  and  one  horse,  lay  it  ofi"  in  rows,  four  feet  each 
way,  and  plant  in  the  crossings;  three  plants  in  each  hill  is  a  sufficient 
number  of  our  largest  kinds  of  corn,  after  the  birds,  mice,  and  souirrels 
have  taken  all  they  can  get.  When  the  young  plants  are  up  so  that  we 
can  see  the  rows,  we  plough  the  corn,  turning  the  soil  from  the  hill  the 
first  two  ploughings;  our  last  two  plougliings,  we  turn  the  soil  /o.the 
hill,  and  plough  three  furrows  between  the  rows.  This  is  after  the 
old  Kentucky  pattern  of  corn-growing,  and  with  a  good  horse,  a  man 
faithful  to  his  work  will  cultivate  twenty  acres,  and  have  it  laid  by  at 
harvest  time.  I  have  known  as  high  as  eighty-five  bushels  of  shelled 
com  grown  to  the  acre  without  a  hoe  going  into  the  field;  but  this  is 
not  an  average  estimate;  from  thirty-five  to  fifty  five  bushels  U  the  acre 
is  high  enough. 

Corn  lands  have  been  in  cultivation  from  twenty  to  forty  years,  and 
produce  good  crops  yet;  but  this  remark  applies  more  particulariy  to  our 
river  bottoms  than  to  our  upland  prairies.  Corn  lands  can  be  renovated 
very  much  by  ploughing  under  the  stalks,  instead  of  raking  them  and 
burning  them  oflf,  as  is  practised  by  some;  as  it  keeps  the  land  light  and 
loose;  whereas  raking  and  burning  must,  in  time,  mn  down  the  soil. 

Oats  cannot  be  a  profitable  crop  to  raise  for  market  at  this  distance; 
consequently  none  are  raised,  except  for  the  home  market  and  for  feed. 
There  are  two  very  serious  objections  against  an  oat  crop  which  every 
&rmer  feels  decidedly:  first,  it  is  a  crop  neariy  as  expensive  as  a  wheat 
crop;  second,  it  impoverishes  the  land  in  a  ratio  of  from  eight  to  twelve 
per  cent,  on  every  crop;  which  is  altogtuher  too  high  a  deduction  from 
the  productive  quahlies  of  the  land  to  follow  up  for  any  given  length  ol 
tim«. 
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I  have  already  spun  my  communication  out  to  such  a  length  that  I 
shall  be  compelled  to  be  very  brief  on  the  other  points  inquired  after  ia 
your  Circular,  and  many  of  them  must  pass  over  unnoticed. 

Root  culture  is  not  receiving  that  attention  which  I  know  it  richly 
merits  as  a  field  crop.  Our  prairie  soil  is  weh*  adapted  to  it,  being  a  rich 
vegetable  mould,  light,  loose,  and  deep;  the  main  difficulty  is  the  want  of 
<;ellars  to  keep  the  roots  from  the  frosts,  and  the  hot,  dry  weather,  which 
makes  it  extremely  doubtful  about  getting  the  seed  up,  and  the  young 
plants  a  good  root  hold.  When  these  difficulties  can  be  obviated,  giv« 
us  our  dry  prairie  land  against  the  worid  on  root  crops. 

The  figures  which  I  send  you  in  tabular  form,  on  fruit  culture,  are 
correct  in  the  main,  founded  on  personal  knowledge,  on  the  results  of 
this  year's  observations,  enormous  as  they  are,  and  from  observation* 
extending  back  10  and  12  years.  The  culture  of  fruit,  I  may  safely  say^ 
has  been  increasing  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  during  that  whole  time;  the 
demand  is  just  as  firm,  and  prices  rule  as  high  as  at  first.  The  most 
inveterate  enemy  that  man  has  to  contend  with  in  fruit  culture  is  the 
borer.  I  have  dug  and  slain  every  one  I  could  find  in  the  spring, 
and  searched  closely  at  that;  by  midsummer  I  have  gone  the  rounds 
again,  and  found  just  as  many  old  fellows  boring  away  at  my  trees, 
determined  to  kill  them  all.  I  have  washed  my  trees  in  soft  soap,  strong 
lye,  milk  of  lime,  and  everything  I  ever  heard  of,  and  some  things  I 
never  heard  of  and  nobody  else  ever  heard  of,  and  I  find  <'  it  aint  no  use.'* 
I  have  goi  to  give  up,  my  trees  are  dying,  atid  I  must  either  plant  out 
more  trees,  buy  apples  if  I  have  any,  or  go  without. 

The  best  remedy  which  I  ever  tried  to  keep  peach  trees  alive  and 
healthy  is,  when  the  tree  is  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  to  drjve  two 
eighli)enriy  nails  into  it,  close  to  the  ground,  so  that  they  may  cross  each 
other  at  right-angles  and  divide  the  tree  into  nearly  four  equal  parts;  the 
tree  will  soon  grow  and  cover  up  the  nails;  or  mix  sulphur  and  soft  soap, 
and  rub  down  the  trees  in  spring  and  midsummer,  and  cultivate  the 
ground  around  the  trees.  It  is  a  mistaken  idea  lo  suppose  that  peach 
trees  can  thrive  and  do  well,  without  cultivation,  any  more  than  cabbages; 

fficulty  with  the  peach  that  I  have  with  the  apple 


I  never  had  half  the  d 
in  cultivation. 


TIMOTHY  DUDLEY. 


MoNTELLo,  Marquette  County,  Wisconsin, 

December  y  1852. 
Sir:  This  is  comparatively  a  new  country;  it  is  only  some  six  years 
ago  that  the  first  settlement  was  made  here,  and  even  now  not  one  acre 
in  twenty  of  the  tillable  land  of  the  county  has  been  touched  by  the 
plough.  But  it  is  fast  filling  up  with  a  good,  enterprisiug  population, 
and  soon  we,  too,  shall  help  to  glut  the  already-overstocked  markets  of 
the  East.  The  soil  and  climate  of  this  portion  of  Wisconsin  are  well 
Adapted  to  the  growth  of  wheat,  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  barley,  rye,  root 
crops,  and  fmit.  Our  winters  are  too  open  to  render  winter  wheat  a 
sure  crop;  and,  consequently,  we  raise  but  little,  although  its  culture  is 
not  altogether  abandoned.  If  we  could  secure  it  from  winter-killing  it 
would  be  a  profitable  crop,  and  would  take  the  place  of  spring  wheat. 
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which  is  now  extensively  raised.  Cora,  however,  ii  what  our  kmdi 
lik«s,  and  its  culture  is  on  the  increase.  Our  chief  &ult  in  raising  thi» 
crop  is,  that  we  da  not  plough  deep  enough,  four  inches  being  about  an 
average.  The  average  yield  of  corn  per  acre  is  about  forty  bushels, 
although  in  many  instances  it  is  far  more  than  that.  It  is  the  common 
custom  to  feed  corn  to  hogs  and  cattle  in  the  ear,  there  being  no  cash 
market  for  it;  pork  and  beef  will  always  bring  rnonej*  at  some  price. 
At  home,  beef  is  worth  three  dollars  and  pork  four  dollars  per  hundred 
at  the  present  time.  The  disadvantage  of  being  at  a  great  distance  from 
the  consumer  is  keenly  felt  by  the  farmers  in  this  part.  The  extra  price 
we  have  to  pay  for  all  kinds  of  manufactured  articles,  and  the  low  prices 
which  we  receive  for  our  products,  tend  to  keep  the  spirits,  as  well  as 
the  purses,  of  our  agricultural  popiilation  rather  low.  Our  land  is  rich 
enough^  and  our  disposition  to  work  good  enough,  and  seems  to  war- 
rant us  a  better  support.  Although  we  need  to  improve  much  in 
many  branches  of  farming,  yet  we  need  a  home  market  for  our  products 
still  more. 

Sheep  and  Wool. — These  might  be  made  to  pay  well,  but  the  absence 
of  the  stock  to  begin  with  proves  a  ''damper."  We  are  all  too  poor  to 
go  five  hundred  miles  away  to  get  flocks  of  sheep,  and  bring  them  home, 
and  so  engage  in  that  pursuit  which  comes  most  handy  for  us  to  do,  viz; 
raise  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  potatoes,  without  regard  to  profit. 

FntU  Culture. — We  cannot  say  that  this  is  receiving  twcrcflwcrf  atten- 
tion, for  it  has  heretofore  received  no  attention  at  all.  We  have  crab 
apples,  wild  plums,  wild  cherries,  currants,  gooseberries,  raspberries, 
strawberries,  cranberries,  whortleberries,  wild  grapes,  (kc,  all  sponta- 
neous productions  of  the  country,  which  go  to  show  plainly  what  might 
be  done  at  fni it- raising.  Very  many  of  our  settlers  are  becoming  con- 
vinced of  the  importance  of  trying  to  raise  fruit  trees,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  in  a  few  years  we  shall  see  large  numbers  of  trees  planted, 
both  in  orchard  and  nursery. 

Meteorology. — By  a  comparison  of  the  range  of  thermometer  here  with 
the  same  in  Western  New  York,  we  find  that  the  average  temperature 
for  the  last  six  months  has  been  a  trifle  higher  here  than  at  the  latter 
place — a  fact  worth  considering  by  those  who  desire  to  emigrate  and 
think  that  Northern  Wisconsin  is  too  cold  a  climate,  since  it  is  certainly 
the  most  healthy  region  in  the  Western  country. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

H.  B.  EVEREST. 
Hon.  S.  H.  HooGEs. 


Bert.in,  Marquette  County,  Wis., 

January  5,  1853. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  Circular; 
and,  in  reply,  submit  a  few  observations  on  the  culture  and  management 
of  flax.  , 

The  large  sums  which  we  remit  annually  to  Europe,  especially  to 
Ireland,  for  linen,  form  a  considerable  item  in  the  out-going  capital  of 
this  country:  whereas  a  concentrated  and  well  directed  exertion  on 
the  part  of  a  few  capitalists  would  not  only  establish  a  home  manufec- 


tnfe  of  linen,  and  theraby  retain  the  money  at  home,  but  also  encoan^ 
the  production  of  a  crop  which,  in  Ireland,  generally  pays  better  thta 
toyother. 

The  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  cultivation  of  flax  in  this  country 
is  the  want  of  manufactories.  Some  cultivatd  the  plant  for  the  seea 
alone,  leaving  the  fibre  to  waste,  or  to  go  to  the  paper-maker  for  a  trifl^. 
When  the  fibre  is  properly  managed,  it  should  be  worth  at  least  three 
times  as  much  as  the  seed. 

To  prepare  the  ground  for  flax,  it  is  necessary  to  plough  it  in  the  fall,^ 
and  harrow  as  soon  as  it  is  sufiiciently  dry  in  the  spring.  Sow  the  seed 
and  harrow  lightly,  and,  if  the  land  is  flat,  run  the  plough  from  head  to 
foot  of  the  field  at  every  twelve  feet  or  so;  water-furrow,  to  draw  off  the 
superabundant  moisture.  Some  prefer  to  water  furrow  before  sowing 
and  finishing. 

As  soon  as  the  flax  is  four  or  five  inches  high,  all  weeds  should  be 
carefully  pulled  up.  This  is  all  that  is  necessary  till  the  crop  is  ripe. 
It  should  then  be  pulled  and  tied  up  in  bundles,  and  set  up  to  dry  pre- 
paratory to  stacking.  The  steeping,  and  all  after-management  of  the 
crop  to  prepare  it  for  linen,  would  be  uninteresting,  as  we  have  few 
factories,  and  therefore  little  inducement  to  attend  to  it. 

Last  spring  1  sowed  a  small  plot  of  new  ground  with  flax,  as  an  ex- 
periment. I  had  taken  rutabagas  oflT  the  plot  the  previous  fall.  I  did 
not  plough  the  ground,  it  being  very  clean  and  mellow.  I  merely 
dragged  it  well  and  raked  oflT  all  roots  and  weeds,  and  though  the  seed 
was  very  inferior,  and  the  ground  unploughed,  I  had  a  very  fair  sample 
of  flax.  This  spring  I  intend  to  sow  all  the  seed  I  have  raised,  which, 
is  very  good,  and  have  no  doubt  of  a  good  crop. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  sincerely, 

I  ALEX'R  ORR  McGOWAN. 


Johnstown,  Rock  County,  Wis., 

.Tcmuary  17,  1853. 

Sir:  At  your  request,  received  a  short  time  since,  I  forward  my  expe- 
rience in  cheese  and  butter  making  on  the  prairies  of  the  West.  I  find 
the  prairie  grass  well  adapted  to  making  them  both  for  a  small  portion  of 
the  year — say  the  summer  months — and  the  flavor  and  richness  of  each 
are  not  excelled  even  by  the  best  of  tame  grasses.  The  only  difficulty 
is  in  the  shortness  of  time  that  the  prairie  grass  is  available.  It  starts 
late  in  the  spring.  There  is  not,  generally,  a  full  bite  until  near  the  Ist 
of  June;  then  it  grows  very  rapid.  By  the  1st  of  September  it  becomes 
tough  and  unpalatable,  and,  after  one  or  two  slight  frosts,  worthless. 

I  milked  the  past  season  thirty  five  cows.  Have  been  in  the  dairy 
business  for  the  last  seven  years  on  the  same  farm.  My  cows  have  not 
been  allowed  to  run  at  large,  as  many  are  in  this  section;  but  have  been 
kept  in  a  pasture  that  is  one-half  seeded  with  Timothy  and  clover;  the 
remainder  is  native  grass;  though  I  have  increased  my  tame  pasture  of 
late,  and  find  my  butter  and  cheese  increasing  something  in  proportion. 
Not  that  1  can  make  a  larger  cheese  from  the  same  cows  in  the  month 
of  June  or  July;  but  that  my  cows  will  give  a  larger  quantity  before 
the  montli  of  June,  and  a  much  larger  quautity  afler  the  month  of 
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Aagnst,  for  reasons  given  above.  It  is  a  mistaken  idea  of  the  people  of 
the  Eastern  and  Middle  States  that  the  prairie  soil  is  not  adapted  to  the 
"tame  passes.  I  have  seen  no  country  yield  heavier  burdens  of  Timothy 
«nd  clover  hay  (the  large  New  York  clover)  than  rock  prairie.  I  have 
mown  one  piece  of  this  variety  for  five  seasons  in  succession.  It  has 
-cut  over  two  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre,  and  I  doubt  not  but  that  some  years 
it  has  cut  three;  and  no  kind  of  fertilizers  have  been  used  on  it.  Average 
yeariy  produce  of  cheese  per  cow,  made  from  pasture  above  described, 
without  grain  or  slop,  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  / 

Treatment  of  the  M^*.— Strained  at  night  into  a  tin  vat,  surrminded 
-with  water  and  ice,  by  placing  the  vat  inside  of  a  larger  wooden  vat, 
and  stirring  until  the  temperature  sinks  to  fifty  degrees.  In  the  morning 
skim  the  cream  from  the  milk;  add  to  it  an  equal  quantity  of  milk  from 
the  cow,  and  raise  the  temperature  to  one  hundred  degrees  by  adding  hot 
water.  Stir  until  the  cream  is  perfectly  limpid;  then  mix  it  well  with 
the  milk  in  the  vat  immediately  before  adding  the  rennet.  Warm  the 
night's  milk  by  passing  steam  into  the  water  in  the  wooden  vat.  When 
at  the  temperature  of  ninety  degrees,  add  rennet  sufficient  to  curdle  it  in 
forty  minutes.  The  morning's  milk,  when  taken  from  the  cow,  is 
strained  with  the  evening's,  and  one  cheese  is  made  from  the  two  milk- 
ings.  I  copy  from  my  memorandum  table  of  1851.  Milked  twenty-fivt 
"COWS  that  season. 
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Average  price  of  cheese,  7  cents  at  sixty  days  old.  For  further  in- 
formation in  reference  to  the  appearance  and  quality  of  cheese,  I  refer 
you  to  the  Wisconsin  State  Agricultural  Society. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  I 

F.  S.  ELDRED. 


Platteville,  Grant  County,  Wisconsin, 

December  4,  1862. 

Sir:    Some  time  last  year  I  received  a  Circular  from  your  Office 

making  certain  inquiries,  which  at  the  time  I  thought  but  little  of,  being 

myself  but  a  small  farmer,  and  deeming  others  more  capable  of  giving 

the  information  desired;  bdt  in  reading  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner 
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<«f  Patents,  I  find  you  had  not  received  a  response  from  this  connty, 
(the  Upper  Mississippi  lead  mines,)  and  feel  it  to  be  a  duty,  however 
incompetent,  to  answer  your  Circular. 

Wheat. — For  some  years  fall  wheat  has  been  winter-killed  so  often  a* 
to  discourage  our  farmers  from  attempting  to  raise  it  to  any  consid'irable 
•xtent;  when  it  lives  through  the  winter,  the  crop  is  generally  good, 
yielding  sometimes  as  high  as  forty  bushels  to  the  acre;  but  this  is  much 
above  an  average — perhaps  one-half;  the  price  is  about  f»6  cents.  The 
varieties  mostly  in  use  are  the  Red-chaflf  bearded  and  White  bald;  the 
Utter  has  so  fai  stood  the  winter  best.  Our  main  dependence  is,  and  has 
been  for  some  time,  spring  wheat;  the  varieties  most  popular  are  the 
Italian  and  Red  River;  the  Black  Seg.  makes  the  best  crop;  but  our  mil- 
lers have  not  thus  far  been  able  to  make  a  good  article  of  flour  from  it; 
the  price  of  the  first  two  is  about  50  cents,  tiie  latter  something  less.  Our 
best  crop  is  made  by  sowing  on  new  prairie  sod  and  harrowing  it  over 
several  times;  spring  wheat  produces  from  ten  to  thirty-five  bushels  to 
the  acre. 

Oats  are  one  of  our  best  crops,  yielding,  with  but  little  labor,  ft-om  40 
to  60  bushels  to  the  acre;  the  best  plan  is  to  plough  the  land  in  the  ftJl, 
and  sow  the  oats  (about  three  bushels  to  the  acre)  in  the  spring,  and 
harrow  the  ground  sufficient  to  cover  the  seed;  they  are  hardly  worth 
raising,  as  they  usually  sell  for  about  15  cents  a  bushel,  with  no  great 
demand  at  that  price. 

Barley  is  a  first-rate  crop  with  us  if  we  had  a  market  for  it;  it  is  raised 
as  easily  as  oats,  the  crop  about  thirty  bushels;  but  the  price  this 
season  has  been  from  20  to  25  cents;  it  is  not  so  good  a  crop  as  oats. 

Com  is  with  us  one  of  the  principal  crops;  we  raise  usually  about  forty 
bushels  per  acre,  though  I  have  seen  whole  crops  go  as  high  as  sixty  or 
more;  the  price  is  now  25  cents.  ^ 

Plax-seed  will  in  a  short  time  be  a  large  crop;  from  three  crops  made 
this  season,  (and  it  is  an  unusually  dry  one,)  I  believe  it  can  be  raised  to 
better  advantage  than  perhaps  anything  else;  the  thiee  crops,  taken 
together,  averaged  about  thirteen  bushels  to  the  acre,  worth  about  90 
cents,  with  an  expense  far  less  than  either  wheat  or  corn;  and  when  the 
flax  itself  is  worth  anything,  which  is  not  the  case  now,  the  crop  will 
be  worth  that  much  more. 

Potatoes  had  till  lately  almost  ceased  to  be  a  crop,  though  one  of  our 
best  crops  till  the  rot  commenced.  It  is  now  disappearing  to  some  extent, 
though  it  has  left  us  without  the  Meshannock,  (our  best  variety,)  and  th« 
principal  one  till  the  rot  commenced. 

Hay. — Till  lately  we  def)ended  on  the  native  grass  for  our  supply  of 
this  article;  but  our  farmers  have  commenced  the  cultivation  of  Timothy 
and  clover,  both  of  which  do  well,  yielding  from  one  to  three  tons  per 
acre. 

Manures. — You  are  aware  that  this  is  a  new  country,  and,  though 
nominally  settled  some  twenty-odd  years,  it  was  first  overrun  with  miners, 
who,  instead  of  cultivating  the  land,  rendered  it  so  far  as  they  did  any- 
thing, unfit  for  cultivation  by  digging  it  up;  the  cultivation  commenced 
about  twelve  years  ago,  and  our  soil,  being  of  the  best  quality,  has  hereto- 
fore needed  but  little  manure.  The  English  formers — and  we  have  many 
of  them  here — haul  out  all  their  barn-yard  manure  every  fall  and  throw 
it  in  heaps  on  their  ground,  scatter  it  in  the  spring,  and  plough  it 
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QDdei ,  tney  raise  the  best  crops  of  any  in  the  country,  to  my  knowtedge* 
DO  other  raanure  has  been  used  in  this  county.  ^ 

We  have  one  of  the  finest  countries  in  the  world ;  and  were  it  cnltiTated 
as  it  might,  and  as  I  hope  it  soon  will  be,  and  were  manufactories  estab- 
lished on  many  of  our  thousand  water-powers,  as  good  as  the  sun  shines 
on,  ffuiking  a  market  for  the  immense  surplus  we  are  capable  of  producing, 
ours  would  certainly  be  one  of  the  most  desirable  locations  in  the  world! 

I  will  conclude  by  subscribing  myself  yours,  &c., 

^     ^  JAMES  DURLEY. 

To  the  Commissioner  of  Patents. 


'      Kossuth,  Kenosha  County,  Wisconsin, 

December  16,  1862. 

Sir:  Your  Agricultural  Circular  came  duly  to  hand. 

Wheat.— Wheat  culture  has  been  a  very  precarious  business,  either 
in  winter  or  spring,  for  a  number  of  years  past.  The  most  careful  prepare- 
Uon  by  summer  fallow  is  often  so  much  labor  lost.  It  was  formerly  our 
staple  3rop,  when  large  crops  of  the  best  winter  wheat  were  raised  with 
a  small  outlay  of  skill  or  labor.  As  winter  wheat  began  to  fail,  recourse 
was  had  to  spring  wheat,  which  yielded  good  crops,  and  of  an  excellent 
quality,  at  first;  in  a  few  years  it  deteriorated  in  quality  and  quantity  so 
much  that  Wisconsin  wheat  rated  the  lowest  wherever  it  found  a  market. 
Continual  cropping  is  one  great  cause  of  this  result— a  result  which  has 
driven  the  agriculturist,  in  this  section,  to  commence  a  different  system 
of  farming.  White-flint,  Canada  flint,  and  the  Mediteianean,  are  the 
favorite  kinds  cultivated  here,  though  to  a  limited  extent.  The  Medi- 
teranean  is  considered  the  least  hazardous,  and  most  exempt  fi>om  the 
insect  and  blight;  twenty  bushels  per  acre  are  considered  a  fair  yield. 

Com  is  becoming  a  favorite  crop,  converted  into  pork,  and  yields  a 
profitable  return.  The  favorite  kind  is  the  Yellow  Dent,  which  matures, 
in  ordinary  seasons,  to  the  greatest  prfection.  A  very  productive  method 
IS,  to  take  a  piece  of  stubble  ground,  as  soon  af\er  harvest  as  convenient, 
put  on  a  good  coat  of  barn-yard  manure,  plough  it  under,  (the  earlier  the 
better,)  let  it  lie  till  spring,  and  harrow  it  thoroughly  just  before  plant- 
ing. Four  feet  each  way  is  the  distance  for  Dent  corn,  with  but  three 
stalks  in  a  hill.  ] 

Tobacco  has  been  cultivated  in  this  county  with  good  success,  in 
small  patches;  yield  from  ten  to  twenty  hundred  weight  per  acre. 
Connecticut  seed  leaf  and  Cuba  principally  cultivated;  price,  in  Kenosha, 
from  five  to  fifteen  cents  per  jxiund. 

Potatoes  yield  well,  and  ofan  excellent  quality;  owing,  perhaps,  to  aa 
extreme  dry  season;  not  a  symptom  of  the  disease  observable;  yield 
from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  per  acre.  Greund 
that  has  produced  but  one  crop  after  the  first  breaking  is  the  best  for 
potatoes  without  any  manure,  as  manure  is  considered  a  promoter  of 
the  disease,  with  the  exception  of  lime  or  ashes,  which  operate  as 
preventives.  '^ 

fruit  culture  is  receiving  increased  attention.  Fruit  trees,  generally, 
do  not  come  into  early  bearing,  especially  those  in  cultivation;  they 
make  a  rapid  and  great  growth  \)f  wood.    Some  apple-orcharda  have, 


'vithin  1  year  or  two,  been  attacked  with  the  bark-louse,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  trees.  I  think  there  is  a  remedy  for  it.  I  have  about 
two  hundred  apple  trees,  to  which  I  give  a  thorough  washing,  spring  and 
fell,  of  the  following  mixture:  four  quarts  of  sofl  soap,  one  pound  of 
sulphur,  two  quarts  of  common  ashes,  and  six  quarts  of  water,  with  a 
broom;  wash  the  body  and  limbs  as  high  as  convenient.  I  silso  put 
in  the  spring  about  two  quarts  of  unleached  or  one  peck  of  leached  ashea 
around  the  roots  of  the  trees.  No  insect  will  live  in  alkali.  My  trees 
arc  exempt  from  this  insect. 

Some  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  culture  of  flax,  but,  as  vet,  to  a 
hmited  extent;  and  should  there  become  a  reliable  market  for  the  fibre, 
the  culture  would  be  greatly  extended,  but  not  otherwise. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

I  PHILANDER  JUDSON. 

Hon.  Silas  H.  Hodges, 

Commissioner  of  Patents, 


Ceresco,  Fond  du  Lac  County,  Wisconsin, 

November  18,  1862. 

Sir:  Your  Circular  came  to  hand  some  weeks  since,  and  in  reply  I 
forward  my  gleanings  of  agricultural  knowledge  from  our  district  of 
country  bordering  the  Upper  Foi  river,  better  known  to  travellers  as  th« 
Green  Lake  country .  The  counties  of  Columbia,  Dodge,  Marquette,  and 
the  south  half  of  Winneba^  and  west  half  of  Fond  du  Lac,  comprise  my 
range  of  observations;  this  district  is  about  equally  divided  between 
prairie  and  openings;  the  latter  of  burr,  yellow  and  white  oak,  with 
occasional  groves  of  timber  bordering  our  lakes,  streams,  and  springs, 
which  abundantly  water  our  district.  Our  sell  rests  upon  the  cUff  lime- 
stone, which  is  occasionally  broken  by  the  out-cropping  Potsdam  sand- 
stone. The  soil  is  both  silicious  and  argillacious,  some  places  abounding 
in  one,  and  more  in  the  other,  and  is  as  well  adapted  to  the  production 
of  the  cereals  as  any  portion  of  the  Northern  States.  Our  agricultural 
setlement  commenced  about  1840,  and  hence  most  of  our  soil  is  still 
unbroken,  and  all  contains  much  of  its  virgin  vigor.  Our  leading  effort* 
have  been  the  production  of  wheat.  Two  or  three  favorable  winters,  fol- 
lowed by  abundant  harvests  of  winter  wheat,  led  to  extensive  fall  sowing 
of  this  grain,  without  much  regard  to  time  of  sowing  or  peculiarity  of 
kind  of  seed;  this  was  followed  by  successive  failures — total  on  the  prai- 
ries, and  partially  in  the  openings,  owing  to  our  cold,  dry  winters,  almost 
without  snow,  as  a  majority  have  been  fl^r  ten  years  past.  If  we  had  a 
variety  of  winter  wheat,  that  would  live  through  our  winters,  we  could 
produce  it  in  abundance,  and  with  as  little  labor  as  any  other  wheat 
district  of  our  country.  Perhaps  the  Mediterranean  would  succeed.  It 
has  not  been  tried  to  my  knowledge.  These  failures  have  changed  our 
leading  cr(»ps  to  spring  *vhefeitand  maize;  spring  wheat  yields  abundantly 
of  the  several  varieties.  The  Hedge  Row  was  most  common,  but  has 
died  out  with  a  disease  whif'h  our  farmers  call  a  rot  in  the  berry,  and 
is  succeeded  by  Black  Sea,  Canada  Club,  Red  River,  and  Dent;  of  which 
the  first  yields  best,  second  and  third  make  best  flour,  and  fourth  is  leaat 
known  and  least  esteemed.  Our  prices  this  fall  range,  at  our  markets, 
for  winter  wheat,  from  50  to  60  cents;  for  good  spring  wheat,  from  40  to 
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•6  cents.    No  kinds  of  manures  are  yet  used  for  wheat  crops.    Th»  fy 
and  weevil  have  not  yet  tioubled  us.    On  new  soil  our  fiinnen  usually 
laise  two  or  three  crops  of  wheat  in  succession;  then  alternate  with  oats  or 
maize,   or  fallow  with  weeds;  spring  wheat  yields  to  average  about 
^enty-five  bushels  per  acre;  plough  but  once,  and  about  six  inches  deep 
But  little  skill  or  science  has  yet  been  applied  to  our  agriculture;  like  the 
early  settlers  of  most  districts  of  our  (Country  our  farmers  are  deficient  in 
that  science  and  economy  which  will  be  much  more  needed  by  our 
successors,  but  which  could  be  used  to  great  advantage  now.     In  the 
production  of  corn  our  farmers  began  very  moderately,  fearing  the  seasons 
would  not  allow  of  its  ripening;  we  were  disappointed;  it  has  never  feUed 
to  yield  a  good  harvest,  and  its  culture  has  steadily  increased,  until  the 
last  season  has  carried  it  in  advance  of  any  other  crop;  and  many  believe 
It  IS  to  be  the  leading  grain  of  our  district.   Barn -yard  manure  is  usually 
bestowed  on  the  corn  ground,  and  improves  the  crop  very  much,  although 
few  farmers  would  take  the  trouble  to  remove  it  were  it  not  in  their  way- 
no  other  manures  are  used.     Our  farmers  estimate  the  cost  of  production 
at  from  10  to  16  cents  per  bushel ;  it  brings  on  the  ear  from  25  to  35  cents 
per  bushel.     There  is  scarcely  a  field  of  unmixed  variety  to  be  found  in 
our  district;  the   Dent,  or  a  mixture  neariy  approaching  it,  prevails- 
some,  however,  keep  nearer  the  white  and  yellow  eight-rowed  varieties' 
We  plant  from  the  10th  of  May  to  the  10th  of  June;  plough  out  once! 
and  slightly  hoe;  forty  bushels  per  acre  are  called  an  average  crop-  it  is 
principally  fed  raw  and  on  the  ear,  or  ground  with  oats  and  carried  to 
our  neighboring  pineries  on  the  Wolf  and  Wisconsin  rivers,  and  fed  to 
oxen  during  the  logging  seasons.     Oats,  as  a  crop,  rank  third  in  our 
district;  they  yield  abundantly;  cost  of  production  from  6  to  10  cents  per 
bushel,  and  sell  from  15  to  25  cents;  they  are  considered  more  exhaustmjr 
to  the  soil  than  any  other  crop.     Our  farmers  have  heretofore  confined 
their  efforts  mostly  to  these  three  great  staples.    The  winter  wheat  failures 
have,  however,  turned  the  attention  of  many  to  other  products,  of  which 
wool,  horses,  and  cattle  are  most  important.     Barley  yields  well,  but  is 
ittlc  raised.     Beans  yield  abundantly,  and  the  crop  is  yeariy  increasinff; 
they  sell  for  81  per  bushel;  cost  about  25  cents.     Peas  yield  well   but 
are  less  raised  than  any  of  the  foregoing,  and  rye  less  still;  the  latter 
IS  used  more  for  grazing  sheep,  but  little  as  a  crop.      Of  grasses, 

fi?"/"^^!!''?;^^  ?"*  ""'^'^  ^"  °"'  lowlands,  but  on  our  prairies  and 
uplands  kill  badly,  dunng  our  cold,  dry  winters.  We  have  not  vet 
succeeded  in  finding  the  kinds  properiy  adapted  to  our  district:  we 
depend  on  the  native  wild  hay,  which  is  yet  abundant,  and  can  be 
furmshed  in  the  hay  season  for  from  ^2  to  84  per  ton  in  the  stack. 
Uur  dairy  husbandry  is  ver>-  limited,  hut  steadily  increasing;  many  cows 
during  the  grazing  season,  on  our  wild  grass  and  no  other  feed,  yield  one 
hundred  pounds  of  butler  each,  which  usually  sells  at  from  10  to  16 
cents  per  pcnind.  Cheese  sells  at  8  and  10  cents;  and  the  home  demand 
11,  as  ye  ,  barely  supplied.    Our  disu-ict  is  well  adapted  to  dairy  business 

t^i'^l  ff  **"'^;  P""'  ^''""^^^  '"  ^^"  ^^^^'^^d  to  Pa<^kin^  and  keeping 
«?t.u  ftV«  w  u'^'*''''^'  ^"^^  dairy  cows  are  woilh  $25;  three  year  old 
cattle,  «15.  We  have  not  yet  raised  a  supply  for  our  increasing  immigra- 
tion; and  we  are  supplied  from  the  southern  part  of  our  State  and  Illinois. 
Little  attention  has  yet  been  paid  to  breeds.  Horses  are  easily  raised: 
but  prices  are  high,  and  ihe  demand  greater  than  the  supply. 
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CloDsiderable  attention  has  been  turned  to  the  raising  of  flax  for  tw<» 
ruan  past;  the  crop  yields  well,  but  no  use  is  yet  made  of  the  stnw^ 
Sheep  and  wool -growing  are  becoming  of  much  importance  in  our  district;, 
tfius  fiur  the  experiments  indicate  that  it  will  be  our  most  important  branch 
ef  husbandry  J I  am,  however,  not  able  to  give  accurate  results  of  experi- 
ments. 

Hogsaie  profitable,  but  not  abundant;  they  live  in  summer  without 
feed;  are  shut  up  in  fall  and  fed;  eight  bushels  of  corn,  cost  $2  40  (if 
bought)  make  one  hundred  pounds  pork,  which  sells  at  $5  per  cwL 
There  is  httle  trouble  in  keeping  bacon  and  hams  in  our  climate. 

No  tobacco  or  hemp  is  raised  here.  The  root  crops  yield  abundantly,, 
but  are  but  little  raised,  except  potatoes,  which  have  rotted  for  several 
years  until  this  season,  when  the  rot  has  entirely  disappeared,  and  the 
crop,  although  small,  has  come  in  of  excellent  quahty  and  abundant,  ia 
proportion  to  the  number  of  acres  planted.  But  little  care  or  skill  is- 
devoted  to  raising  this  or  any  other  root  crop. 

Ofjfruit  we  can  only  say  that  our  thermometer  showed  each  winter 
occasional  days  when  the  mercury  went  down  to  0°;  and  once  in  tea 
years  to  36°  below  zero;  and  hence  our  peach  trees  kill   in  winter. 
Apple,  pear,  cherry,  and  plum  trees  grow  thriftily;  and  many  young, 
orchards  are  to  be  seen,  but  few  are  yet  at  the  age  of  bearing. 

Lime  abounds  in  our  soil  and  in  our  rock;  no  gypsum  is  used  as  a. 
manure. 


Respectfully,  yours, 


To  the  Commissioner  op  Patents. 


WARREN  CHASE. 


t* 


Near  Fort  Madison,  Iowa, 

December  27,  1852. 

Sir:  I  received  your  Circular  some  time  since,  but,  owing  to  a  press. 
of  business  in  consequence  of  the  winter  setting  in  earlier  than  usual,, 
aud  endeavoring  to  collect  information  from  the  farmers  in  this  neighbor- 
hood, so  as  to  make  out  a  correct  statement  of  the  highest  and  lowest ' 
yield  per  acre,  I  have  been  unable  to  answer  it  until  now. 

The  following  statements  I  have  collected  from  brother  farmers,  and 
we  have  agreed  upon  the  facts  therein  stated,  with  a  few  exceptions^ 
where  I  have  given  my  own  opinion: 

Wheat. — No  guano  used  here.  The  average  product  this  year  is  eleven 
bushels  per  acre.  Time  of  seeding,  from  1st  to  the  last  of  September; 
time  of  harvesting,  from  the  Cth  to  the  18th  of  July.  Preparation  of 
seed:  This  is  not  much  attended  to.  I  prepare  by  steeping  in  a  strong 
brioe,  then  rolling  in  lime,  with  good  results.  We  sow  from  one  bushel 
to  one  and  a  half  per  acre.  We  use  wheat  stubble,  oat  stubble,  fallows, 
and  corn-ground.  Stubble  is  best  ploughed  twice — the  last  ploughing  th« 
deepest;  then  harrow  well  in.  There  is  no  rotation  of  crops  that  is  par- 
ticularly in  use  here,  Late  sowing,  pasturing  close,  and  rolling  in  the 
fell,  or  the  above  mode  of  preparing  the  seed,  are  the  only  remedies  we 
Itnow  of  for  the  Hessian  fly.  The  yield  is  diminishing;  price,  from  50 
to  60  cents  per  bushel.  There  is  not  often  grass  seed  sown  with  wheat;. 
Uit  whc^  there  is,  Timothy  is  used,  with  a  mixture  of  red  clover. 
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^^'^•--Average  product  per  acre,  forty  bushels ;  cost  of  productioi 
per  bushel,  about  14  cents.  Our  best  system  of  culture  is  to  plough  the 
ground  in  the  fall,  plant  early,  harrow  with  a  two-horse  harrow,  run  the 
hanow  over  the  rows  when  the  com  is  small,  then  plough  three  times- 
but  other  farmers  have  different  modes.  For  teed  it  is  best  to  grind  com' 
and  cob  together,  and  no  doubt  if  cooked  it  would  be  still  better;  but  it 
is  not  done  here— it  is  nearly  al!  fed  without  grinding.  Plant  rows 
about  four  feet  distant,  crossed  the  same  distance;  not  more  than  three  to 
five  stalks  in  the  hill. 

Oo/^.— Average  yield  per  acre,  about  thirty-three  bushels.  Barley, 
spring,  from  ten  to  thirty- three  bushels  per  acre;  two  bushels  of  oats  and 
about  the  same  of  spring  barley  are  sown  per  acre.  Fall  barley  not  much 
cultivated.  Barley  is  the  least  exhausting  crop,  and  a  good  crop  to  pre- 
cede  wheat.     Rt/e,  peas,  and  beans  not  much  cultivated  here. 

Uover  and  Grasses.— (^unnlity  of  hay  per  acre,  about  two  tons 
Best  fertilizer,  barnyard  manure,  and  the  only  fertilizer  used  here  for 
meadows  and  pastures.  Timothy  and  red-clover  are  the  only  seedi 
used  m  laying  down  meadows;  quantity  sown,  ten  quarts  per  acre 
Cost  of  growing  hay,  $2  50  per  ton.  We  have  never  known  red  clover 
to  injure  horses. 

Dairy  Husbandry— Averse  yearly  produce  per  cow,  one  hundred 
TOunds  of  butter,  or  two  hundred  of  cheese;  comparative  cost  per  pound, 
•butter  probably  one  third  more  than  cheese.  As  to  the  treatment  of 
milk  and  cream,  there  are  different  modes  in  use;  and  I  cannot  particu- 
larize any  one,  as  each  has  its  advocates.  The  mode  of  churning  is  the 
old-fashioned  chum,  generally.  Butter  is  put  down  in  stone  jars  for 
market  as  the  best  method.  Price  of  butter,  from  8  to  20  cents  per 
pound;  cheese,  7  cents  per  pound. 

Neat  Cattle.— Cost  of  rearing  until  three  years  old,  $7:  Ufual  prite 
at  that  age,  from  $10  to  $15.  Cows  sell  in  the  spring  ftim  $16  to  «20- 
m  the  fall,  from  $14  to  $18.  As  to  the  pounds  of  beef  one  hundred 
pounds  of  corn  will  produce,  I  think  from  about  eight  to  ten  pounds 
would  be  near  the  amount.  A  given  amount  of  food  will,  I  am  con- 
nnced,  yield  more  meal  in  an  improved  breed;  but  as  there  are  few  of 
such  breeds  here,  the  experiment  has  not  been  tried.  Steers  I  have 
seen  broken  with  more  ease  to  the  yoke  by  gentle  treatment  than  by  a 
contrary  method;  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  same  rule  will  hold  good  with 

Rearing  Aor«M  and  mtdes  is  profitable;  particulariy  the  latter.  The 
expense  of  rearing  a  horse  is,  I  think,  one-third  more  than  a  mule;  the 

•?A^'  rJl^  r^""  ''^^  ."^^"'^^  perhaps,  cost  $24  or  $25;  the  mule  $15 
or  $16.  The  horse,  at  that  age,  would  be  woith  $50  on  an  averaw,  and 
a  good  mule  from  $60  to  $80;  this  difference,  I  think,  is  occasioned  ia 
whole  or  Ml  part  by  the  demand  created  for  them  by  the  emigration  to 
Oaiiforina  Brood  mares,  if  worked  at  all,  should  be  moderately  used; 
they  should  run  in  pasture  and  be  fed,  in  winter  corn,  and  in  siJmmer, 
oats,  m  addition  to  their  grass  and  hay.  Colts:  Our  practice  here  is  to 
feed  sparingly  until  two  years  old.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  intelligent 
farmers  that  the  big  head  and  stiff  complaints  so  prevalent  among  horses 
here  are  caused  by  feeding  so  much  on  corn  without  any  chan^,  sum- 
mer  or  winter.  Gentle  treatment,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  best  way  to 
break  either  horse  or  mule. 
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Skeep  and  TlW.-Sheep  are  but  little  raised  in  this  neighborhood 
each  femily  keening  only  enough  for  home  use.    Some,  that  five  or^ 

LTo.T  ^^  ^"^^^  'i'^''^'  ^""°^  ^^^  ^'  ^'^  °«t  profitable, l^dhaij 
«)Id  out.  There  is  a  sheep  farm  in  the  northwest  corner  of  this^untT 
but  lam  unable  tc  give  any  definite  answer  to  your  inquiries  °*^' 

T  .^%'—^'^^  best  breed  is  a  mixture  of  the  China  with  the  Bvfield 
Insh  Gmzer,  or  some  other  large  breed.  The  Berkshire  s  out  of  reimte 
here.  Our  only  method  of  producing  pork  is  by  feeding  corn  n  theC 
^o  doubt  hat  corn  ground,  or  grounS  ^d  cooked,  woufd  Kch  dS?; 
economical;  but  the  experiment  has  not  been  m^de.  It  i^  Se  oninfon 
0  a  number  of  farmers  that  I  have  consulted,  that  one  hundred  CS 

fln^.^nffif"'^^"^  '^'*  the  middlings  in  bulk-that  is,  piled  up  on  the 
floor  of  the  warehouse.  There  are  various  modes  of  curing  ba^con  I 
can  only  say  that  I  have  made  good  bacon  by  salting  in  a  holsh^the 
hams  and  shoulders  undermost,  so  as  to  be  coverel  withS  Afti? 
two  or  three  days,  draw  the  meat,  boil  and  skim  the  pickle,  ?nd  sa  t  down 
again  in  the  same  manner.  After  remaining  until  Vperlysahed-^Iv 
M  weeks-take  up,  hang  smoke  with  green  hickor/3,^ndca^^ 
niS^^h^"'  ^'"^'  raised-and  that  used  only  by  sLokers  Hemp  oSy 
m  ed  for  home  use.     Turnips  grow  very  lar|e  on  our  upland  pS^ 

?orVamily"use""''  '^'^'  ^^^^^^^  *^^^^  ^' '^  ^^^  ^-^  -  K» 
Potatoes.— On  upland  prairies  potatoes  were  badly  used  up  by  the  rot 
th  s  year.  There  was  a  bug  that  destroyed  the  vinesin  June  or /uly  and 
the  destruction  of  the  potato  followed;  for  which  we  have  discovered  So 
remedy.  Meshanock  is  the  best  potkto  we  have.  SwLt  XS^s  do 
well  here,  and  are  raised  in  considerable  quantities  for  hme'^on" 

wifb^  ?n^"?i'  receiving  increased  attention;  and  I  believe  that  apples 
will  be,  and  are,  a  profitable  crop.  At  present  our  orchards  are  iii«f 
commencing  to  bear,  so  that  I  cannot  answer  you  more  fully  Thei^ 
no  remedy  that  I  know  of  for  the  blight  or  yellows      The  borer  is  thJ 

toexa^fnT^th^^PP^'  n  ^T'  ^^^^^*^h  I  know  of  no  remed^,  o^ 
to  examine  the  trees  closely  often  during  the  summer,  and  cut  tbSii 

Jit^^^Z^^^'^^^^  manure  is  all  that  has  been  tried  here,  and  iti 
eff  cts  are  surpns-jng  on  grass  and  other  crops  on  our  new  prairies. 

nave  now  endeavored  to  answer  your  inquiries  as  briefly  as  possible- 
^  'ntv  aZ  .     '  '"  agricultural  society  in^  the  southernVt  of  ou/ 
^oDe  t^v  ill    '^^'^"^^"'^^  P«"«Ji^al  printed  there,  also  in  Keokuk,  I 
nope  they  will  give  you  more  information  than  I  can. 
1  am,  sir,  respectfully,  yours,  &c., 

DANIEL  McCREADY. 
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Le  Claire,  Scott  County,  Iowa, 

November  16,  1852 
y,  ^"^  ^L!^®  kind  remembrance  of  Hon.  A.  C.  Dodge,  senator'iii 
Congress  from   this  State,   1   have   been   furnished  your'circuW  of 
Augiist  last,  asknig  information  with  regard  to  the  agricultural  product 
of  this  secuon  of  the  country.    Notwithstanding  my  knowledge  of^S 
tare  is  somewhat  limited,  I  have  concluded  to  send  in  my  T^te  ^mthia 
newly.settled,  but  productive  and  rapidly-improving  ^rt^^of  S^^oJ^t 

I  have  read  all  the  Reports  from  your  Office  from  1847  down  to  tht 
aSd  brth^"\r/^  '"'^  ^"^  ^^^"u^^"'  «"^  I  ^J^i^«  "^  ^he  "feanJ 

s;'ex^'entTR:put^^^^^    ^"^'  ^^'"^'^^  '''^'^^'-  --  -' 

Owing  to  the  fertility  of  our  prairie  soil,  manures  of  any  kind  hav» 
not  been  used  by  any  of  our  farmers  in  this  section  of  Iowa.  ^  The  crow 

wLrt^i't  r  t^'^^^V/T'  -^^>^l^y'  potatoes,  and  onioT 
nneaf.—Uwmg  to  the  cold,  dry,  windy  weather  in  the  winter  fall 
wheat  IS  not  raised  to  any  extent,  bm  very  Le  spring  wheat,  M  the  Red 
River  and  Italian  varieties,  and  what  is  called  Hedge  R.)w,  is  extensively 
raised  It  IS  sown  in  April  and  harvested  in  July^  Before  sow^ngU^e 
ground  IS  plonghed  about  four  inches  deep  and  then  harrowed  will  when 
oneaiid  a  half  bushel  of  seed  per  acre  is  sown,  and  ^aiHalwed 
the  yield  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  bushels  an  acre.  The  LS  flies 
and  weevils  are  unknown  to  the  wheat  raised  here;  nothing  roubles 
wheat  in  this  country  but  smut,  which  may  be  prevented  b/ washing 

1    S  fifrv  to  r.  "fi^''  '''^'''  'T""^-    '^^^  P^^^  «^  whea^thfs  ye^ 
IS  irom  nity  to  sixty-five  cents  per  bushel. 

.n?Z":f^-^^  ""^''^^^^  °i  ^"^^^"  ^°^"  ^'■e  ^i^^«d  in  Scott,  Clinton, 

Yellow  £'"'"1?  '"""'"'  f  '"^^'  '^'  "^^•'^^  ^^"^'^^^^  however,  isX' 
Yel ow  Dent.  One  man  with  a  team  will  cultivate  about  thirty  acres-  it 
s  planted  in  M^y  and  ploughed  three  or  four  times,  and  o^o'li 

c^  The'LZV  ''"^";r  /^^'l  ^T"^  ^^'y  *^  ^^venty.five  buf  lels  f^r 
acre  1  he  groimd  is  well  ploughed  up  before  planting,  and  the  rows 
fmm  three  and  a  half  to  lour  feet  apart,  Ind  four  stalks  ifft  in  a  hill 

vi.IH  hL     ^^'^^' /^''^^  ^"'^  *'^"^  ^'^  successful  crops  here-  the 
yield,  however,  depends  upon  the  season.  ' 

Uoper  and  Timot/iy  grow  well  wherever  tried,  but,  in  consequence  of 

llmion'"'  "'  ^"^"^^  '^^' ''''''  ^"^"^""  h^^  y^'  been  iS'dto  the^f    • 

Ihnf"''^'*  ^^^..^'^.^^^  "^ade  in  abundance,  and  quite  profitable      I  am 
however,  but  little  acquainted  with  the  dairy  business  ' 

m^''nM  ^'n  'it'^  T'^  ^"'  ^^"'^  ^«"b'^  and  expense,  and  ^t  three 
ye^  old  will  sell  for  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundrS  dollars 

t^stlf  w/rfr'"'*"^'""^  undoubtedly  be  the  most  profitable  busi- 
h  h  ve^  mtL  p'  ^^  ''T  '^  ^°  remarkably  well,  andean  be  raised 

^o&perhu"ndre'd  weTgh^ ''^'  '^'  ^^'^  ^^"^  ^^  ^"^  ^^^  ^^  «- 

t^u^'j^l^Thl"'*'  P^"^"*^!-  ^^  ^^"  ^^''  ^"^'^  a^«  raised  here  in  great 
Sundance;  they  produce  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred 
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bushels  per  acre,  and  are  selling  this  season  at  twenty-five  cents  per 
bushel.     Sweet  potatoes  grow  well  here, but  are  not  much  raised. 

Fniii  Culture.— Apples,  pears,  cherries,  plums,  and  grapes  do  well; 

the  peach  is  uncertain.  I  , 

1  regret  that  1  have  been  unable  to  answer  your  questions  more  fully, 

and  also  to  give  you  some  other  information,  as  I  intended. 

Very  respectfully, 

LAUREL  SUMMERS. 

To  the  Commissioner  of  Patents. 


Kanesville,  (Council  Bluff)  Iowa, 

October  23, 1852. 

Sir:  Pursuant  to  request  by  your  Circular  of  interrogatories,  I  hasten  I 
to  reply,  and  will  briefly  state,  in  answer,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  and 
experience  extend,  in  regard  to  the  subjects  of  which  you  wish  infer- 

mation.  ^  . ,         ,       j   r 

Wheat  is  produced  through  this  section  of  country  without  the  aid  or 
any  kind  ot  manures.  Much  of  the  crops  are  put  in  with  but  once 
ploughing  of  4  to  6  inches  deep,  and  the  wheat  covered  by  dragging  the 
ground.  The  better  crops  are  produced  by  sowing  in  September  amongstl 
the  standing  corn;  the  stalks  being  left  standing  through  the  winter  arel 
cut  down  and  raked  off  in  the  spring.  A  number  of  crops  are  frequently! 
produced  successively  fiom  one  piece  of  ground,  without  any  perceptibr 
diminution  in  the  succeeding  crops. 

There  is  no  insect  that  disturbs  the  crop  here. 
The  best  crops  are  produced  where  the  northwesterly  ^inds  are  broken 
from  the  fields.  As  the  snowd  are  light  and  lay  on  the  ground  but  a 
short  time,  a  great  advantage  may  be  derived  in  this  Western  country  bv 
sowing  early  with  oats  where  the  land  is  open.  These  will  protect  thd 
wheat  through  the  winter  from  wind,  and  also  from  destruction  by  frosj 

and  heat. 

The  general    average  of  winter  wheat  in  this  county  is  about 
bushels  per  acre,  and  brings,  at  this  time,  75  cents  per  bushel.    Augus 
and  September  are  the  time  for  seeding,  and  July  the  harvest  month. 

Cbm  is  abundantly  produced   without  the  assistance  of  manur 
Sixty  bushels  per  acre  is  considered  an  average  yield;  and  10  cents 
bushel  is  near  the  cost  of  raising.     Average  price  in  our  place  is  20  c€ii( 
per  bushel. 

Oats  are  a  good  crop  here,  and  yield  well — say  50  to  65  bushels 
acre.  Peas  and  barley  are  not  raised  to  any  extent.  Beans  are  easilj 
produced,  and  will  average  per  acre— say  20  bushels;  bringing  in  on 
market  from  $2  to  $3  per  bushel.     Oats  average  30  cents  per  bushel. 

Cloi^r  and  grasses  are  not  as  yet  cultivated,  the  country  being  ba 
lately  settled.  I 

mock-growing.— There  is  no  county  within  my  knowledge 
adapted  to  grazing  than  this.  Upon  all  the  streams  large  beds  of  rush^ 
found,  where  stock  will  fatten  all  winter,  only  requiring  herding.    Tl 
in  the  summer  our  broad  prairies  produce  an  abundance  of  fine  ric 
grass,  which  will  fatten  stock  much  quicker  than  the  tame  gr«*^ 


I 

The  cost,  therefore,  of  rearing  is  comparatively  nothing.    The  averaw 

price  at3  years  old  will  be  $12  per  heatl.  *  "«• 

Wool-growing  &t  present  is  very  limited,  but  would  be  exceedinrir 

profitable,  as  the  increase  of  the  stock  would  pay  the  yearly  expense  of 

Hogs  arc  raised  with  very  litUe  trouble,  and  the  climate  is  particularly 
adapted  to  their  increase;  nuts  and  roots  abounding  in  the  forests  and 
on  the  praines,  to  sustain  them.  Very  little  corn  is  fed  them  until  thev 
come  to  fattening.  ^ 

Root  Crops —Turnips,  carrots,  beets,  parsnips,  <kc.,  are  not  at  present 
cultivated  as  field  crops,  but  grow  in  boundless  and  unlimited  profusion 
provided  the  ground  is  furnished  with  seed.  Melons,  pumpkins,  and 
cabbage  also  grow  abundantly,  and  to  perfection;  the  two  former  only 
requinng  to  be  planted  on  sod  ground,  with  or  without  corn,  and  many 
wagon-loads  per  acre  may  be  grown  without  further  trouble.  Molass^ 
produced  from  the  watermelon  is  considered  equal  to  honey. 

Potatoes  —Both  Irish  and  sweet  are  produced  in  abundance.  The 
former  will  produce,  if  well  attended,  300  bushels  per  acre,  at  a  cost, 
before  harvesting,  of  about  5  cents  per  bushel,  or  less;  average  market 
Dricc  .30  cents  per  bushel.  The  Pink-eye,  large  Red  Meshanock,  the 
Insh  bray.  Blue  Kidney,  and  large  Orange,  are  considered  the  best 
raneues. 

truit.— As  yet,  few  or  no  orchards  exist  in  this  county,  or  immedi- 
ately  in  this  vicmity,  except  a  few  small  orchards  and  nurseries.  This 
IS  doubtless  an  excellent  fruit  country.  A  few  very  fine  peaches  have 
been  produced  from  the  seed  since  settling  here.  Fruit  would  be  an 
exceedingly  profitable  crop,  as  apples  bring  from  $1  50  to  $2  per  bushel; 
and  this  county  will  ere  long  become  one  of  the  finest  fruit  counties  in 
the  West. 

I         Your  most  obedient  servant, 

^  ,.     n  ^'  E-  JOHNSON. 

1.0  the  Commissioner. 


Jefferson  County,  Iowa, 

November  12,  1852. 
Sm:  I  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  Circular  of  inquiries  relating 
to  the  farming  interests.     Particulariy  confining  myself  to  this  vicinity, 
I  proceed  to  answer  such  of  your  queries  as  have  fallen  under  my  ob- 
servation and  experience. 

B'Aea/.— Varieties  in  use.  Red- chaff  bearded,  Golden-chaif,  and  Red- 

chaff  smooth,  and  Early  May.     The  Mediterranean  does  not  stand  the 

vinter  so  well  as  the  other  kinds;  the  first  mentioned  most  in  use.     We 

Me  somewhat  troubled  with  the  Hessian  fly  and  the  rust,  and  often  injured 

t)y  the  seventy  of  the  winter.     There  is  little  or  no  snow,  and  occasional 

jiMws,  and  then  on  a  sudden  the  thermometer   sinks   fit>m  eighteen 

w  twenty  and  twentytwo  degrees  below  zero,  which  kills  more  or  less 

root  and  top.    Time  and  method:  some  sown  on  sod  broken  up  in  June 

r'JuIy;  it  is  also  sown  on  oat-stubble,  and  mostly  among  com;  time, 

"K)m  the  last  week  in  August  till  the  middle  of  September;  average 

leld,  irom  eight  to  twelve  bushels  per  acre;  price,  fifty  cents  per  bushel. 

apnng  wheat  is  considerably  sown;  yet  it  is  somewhat  uncertain,  in 


i 
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consequence  of  an  insect  known  "by  the  name-  of  the  chintz  fly.  It 
attacks  the  lower  extremity  of  the  stalk,  taking  all  the  sap  finom  the 
head,  or  not  leaving  enough  to  mature  the  berry  perfect  ana  plump,  it 
being  more  or  less  shrunk;  this  is  invariably  the  case  if  late  sown.  The- 
best  preventive  that  I  have  found  is,  break  up  the  ground  in  the  fall, 
then  take  from  fifty  to  eighty  bushels  of  air-slacked  lime  and  a  light  coat 
of  stable-manure,  spread  them  evenly  over  the  surface;  this  is  done 
before  the  frost;  and  then  let  it  lie  until  February  or  March,  as  the 
going  out  of  the  frost  will  admit  of  a  loose  soil  to  operate  with  a  drill  or 
narrow — the  former  preferable.  Put  two  bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre 
and  you  generally  have  a  plump  berry,  free  from  the  insects,  and  from 
ten  to  thirty  bushels  per  acre.  Several  kinds  in  use;  but  the  Italian  is 
the  best  adapted  to  our  soil  and  clime,  in  consequence  of  its  early 
maturity. 

Rye  is  not  largely  cultivated;  it  is  generally  sown  in  September;  yet 
some  sow  in  August  for  the  purpose  of  pasture.  It  is  a  sure  crop;  yield, 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  bushels  per  acre;  price,  from  fifty  to  seventy-five 
cents  per  bushel. 

Oats  are  largely  cultivated;  common  time  of  sowing,  March,  April, 
and  May;  one  and  a  half  to  two  bushels  and  a  half  per  acre;  yield 
from  thirty  to  fifty  bushels  per  acre;  price,  fifteen  to  twenty  five  cents 
per  bushel. 

Cum. — This  great  staple  is  of  the  first  importance  with  us;  it  affordi 
a  cheap  and  wholesome  bread,  and  supports  our  stock  of  all  kinds, 
which  are  our  only  source  of  making  anything  in  the  surplus-money 
line.  We  have  two  kinds  in  common  use — the  yellotv  and  white  gourd- 
seed;  the  yellow  being  the  hardiest  and  earliest,  and  considered  the  most 
heating  and  strong;  the  white  possessing  more  of  the  saccharine,  and 
when  distilled  will  not  produce  so  much  liquor  to  the  bushel  as  the 
yellow.  I  prefer  the  white  to  feed  to  horses;  the  yellow,  for  all  other 
kinds  of  stock.  The  method  of  putting  in:  plough  in  the  fall,  harrow 
in  the  spring,  list  or  furrow  out  in  the  usual  way,  four  feet  apart; 
put  from  three  to  four  trains  in  a  hill.  Time  of  planting,  from  the  last 
of  April  to  the  1st  of  June — the  best  time  from  the  1st  of  May  to  the 
15lh.  Yield  in  bushels,  from  forty  to  seventy-five  per  acre;  price, 
from  ten  to  fifty  cents  per  bushel.  i 

Yours,  respectfully,  ' 

ENOS  ELLMAKER. 

To  the  Commissioner  of  Patents. 


Knoxville,  Marion  County,  Iowa, 

October  26,  1852. 

Sir:  Agreeably  to  your  request,  coming  though  an  Agricultural  Cir- 
cular of  August,  1852,  we  have  the  pleasure  of  answering  you,  so  far 
as  we  are  able,  in  relation  to  some  of  your  interrogatories;  but  as  we 
reside  in  a  new  State,  and  in  a  county  that  has  not  been  organized 
more  than  six  years,  we  must  be  pardoned  and  it  must  be  excused 
should  it  fall  behind  older  ones. 

Wheat. — In  relation  to  guano,  we  must  say  that  even  stable-manure 
is  not  used,  as  there  appears  to  be  enough  of  richness  or  productive- 
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D«8s  in  the  soil  to  satisfy  the  agriculturist  without  resorting  to  the 
use  of  manure  of  any  kind  whatever.  In  relation  to  the  productivcneaB 
of  wheat,  we  think  that  twenty  bushels  may  be  reckoned  an  averag« 
crop;  though  we  think  more  might  be  raised,  as  the  soil  is  new,  and 
there  is  not  proper  care  and  labor  bestowed  by  the  husbandman  in  the 
cultivation  of  wheat,  so  as  to  produce  as  much  as  the  richness  of  the 
soil  will  admit.  The  usual  time  of  seeding  is  from  the  15th  of 
August  until  the  20th  of  September.  The  amount  of  seed  is  from 
three  pecks  to  one  and  a  half  bushel.  Those  who  sow  early  use  the 
smaller  quantity,  and  those  who  sow  later  the  greater  quantity.  Time 
of  harvesting,  about  the  first  week  in  July.  Plough  but  once.  As  we 
before  stated,  the  husbandmen  here  are  not  yet  sufficiently  enterprising 
to  cultivate  the  soil  by  more  than  one  ploughing.  The  yield  is  increas- 
ing, and  we  think  will  increase  as  the  country  grows  older.  Price,  about 
fifty  cents  per  bushel.  There  have  never  been  any  flies  or  weevils 
here.    Timothy  is  the  only  grass  sown  here  with  wheat. 

No  manure  used  for  corn.  Com  is  the  principal  crop  raised  here 
Average  product  per  acre,  about  sixty  bushels;  cost  of  production,  about 
three  dollars  per  acre.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  by  having 
the  com  ground,  it  will  gain  twenty-five  per  cent,  over  corn  fed  raw!^ 
Ihe  ground  is  prepared  by  ploughing,  in  the  month  of  April  or  May, 
and  then  listing  the  ground  out,  having  the  rows  about  three  and  a  half 
f^t  apart,  and  cross-listing  or  furrowing  out  and  planting  the  hill  where 
the  furrows  cross,  so  as  to  permit  the  corn  to  be  cultivated  bv  plouehiuff 
the  rows  both  ways.  ^  i-     ©      6 

Oaf*.— Oats  are  very  productive  here;  and  the  most  inconvenience  in 
relauon  to  this  crop  is,  that,  owing  to  the  newness  and  richness  of  the 
^il,  they  are  very  subject  to  fall  down  or  lodge.  Quantity  of  seed  used, 
from  two  to  three  bushels. 

Rye, peas f  beans,  and  barley  not  cultivated  to  any  extent. 

Clover  and  Grasses.— Clover  very  little  cultivated  here.     Timothy 
does  extremely  well,  owing  to  the  richness  of  the  soil,  and  grows  as 
coarse  or  large  in  the  stalk  as  rye;  and  we  have  measured  the  heads  of 
limothy  that  measured  8i  inches  in  length.     The  yield  per  acre  is 
ahout  three  tons.     Cost  of  growing  .Timothy,  about  $1  50  per  ton. 

Cheese. —There  has  been  a  considerable  amount  of  cheese  made  in 
this  county  by  a  colony  of  Hollanders,  who  have  done  well  in  the  busi- 
ness Average  price,  6^  cents  per  pound.  The  cost  is  comparatively 
sma^l,  as  cows  graze  upon  the  prairies  free  from  the  first  of  April  unul 

aI^^'^^P^^*  of  November,  the  whole  of  the  cheese-making  season. 

I\eai  Cattle— '^  Cost  ot  rearing  until  3  years  old:"  The  cost  will 
W  about  $6;  usual  price  at  3  years  old,   heifers,  $12;  steers,  $20. 

fiom  ftl2  "^  ^°Y  *"  ^^""*  ^^  ^^^■"  ®P""^»  ^^^  ^  ^5  ^^ 

"How  do  you  break  steers  to  the  yoke?"— By  putting  the  yoke  upon 
tneir  necks  and  hitching  them  behind  an  old  and  steady  yoke  of  well 
broken  oxen,  and  sometimes  by  yoking  them  up  and  tyinir  their  tails 
together. 

Horses  and  Mules.— We  think  them  highly  profitable,  from  the 
anall  cost  here  in  raising  them,  and  the  high  price  they  command  at 
preMnt     The  expense  of  rearing  will  be  about  $30. 

Wootrgrowing  is  quite  profiuble  here,  as  the  pasture  costs  nothing. 
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The  cost  per  pound  will  be  about  10  cents.    Large  sheep  are  the  most 
profitable  nere. 

Hogs. — "What  is  the  best  breed?"  A  cross  of  the  Berkshire  with 
the  largest  breed. 

Turnips. — Turnips  do  uncommonly  well,  better  here  than  in  any 
of  the  other  States,  owing  to  the  depth  and  general  looseness  of  the  soil; 
we  have  weighed  turnips  that  weighed  8  pounds. 

Potatoes. — Average  yield  per  acre,  ftom  400  to  500  bushels;  free 
from  rot  this  season.  Cost  of  production  per  bushel,  about  6  cents. 
The  most  prolific  are  the  Merinos  or  Long-red.  The  best  varieties  for 
femily  use  are  the  Meshanocks  and  Pink-eyes.  [ 

The  best  system  of  planting  and  tillage  is  to  plough  deep,  then  drill 
out  the  ground  about  3  feet  wide,  then  drop  your  potatoes  in  the  drilled 
rows  and  cover  them  with  coarse  manure,  and  then  cover  with  earth. 
We  are,  most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 

ADMIRAL  B.  MILLER. 
JOSEPH  BROBST. 


Ramsey  County,  Minnesota  Territory, 

December  8,  1852. 

Sir:  Agriculture  in  this  Territory  is  in  its  infancy.  Only  3  crops  have 
been  raised.  It  was  not  until  last  season  that  the  attention  of  more  than 
a  few  individuals  had  been  directed  to  the  subject.  My  report,  there- 
fore, must  be  limited.  •  I 

The  soil  of  the  Territory  generally  is  a  light  sandy  loam,  underlaid 
with  a  subsoil  of  clay  of  various  depths,  and  the  whole  country  is  inter- 
spersed with  small  lakes  of  pure  water.  The  general  fertility  of  the  soil, 
like  that  of  the  West  generally,  is  such  as  to  induce  a  total  neglect  of 
manuring  as  yet.  What  manures  have  been  applied  are  common  stable 
manures,  and  their  application  has  been  chiefly  confined  to  garden  spots. 
It  may  be  said,  perhaps  without  exception,  that  the  Cereals  all  do  well. 
Winter  wheat,  however,  has  not  yet  received  a  fair  trial.  Root  crops  all 
prove  very  profitable.  Clover,  Timothy,  and  Blue-grass  have  been  in- 
troduced, and  promise  very  fair,  but  sufficient  time  has  not  elapsed  to 
prove  the  adaptation  of  our  soil  to  their  culture.  Wild  grass  is  luxuriant 
and  exceedingly  nutritious. 

A  single  instance  of  the  culture  of  flax,  within  my  knowledge,  induces 
the  conviction  that  our  soil  will  produce  that  crop  abundantly.  The 
existence  of  the  crab  apple,  plum,  cherry,  <fcc.,  in  the  wild  state,  war- 
rants the  belief  that  this  will  be  a  good  fruit-growing  country.  Many 
are  turning  their  attention  to  the  subject,  and  young  orchards  already 
grace  many  farms. 
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I  give  below  a  table  showing  the  average  yield,  &c.,  of  the  {Hinciptl 
products  yet  tried  in  our  soil. 


1 

Kinda  of  pro- 
dacta. 

Time  of  sowing. 

Amount  of  seed 
to  the  acre. 

Average     product 
to  the  acre. 

s. 

•    • 

> 

< 

to  35 
25 

SO 
20 
60 
50 
20 
8 
10 

Average  price   in 
market. 

Remarks. 

Spring  wheat. . 
Com •»• 

April   10 
May    10 

-1 

April   10 
AprH   10 
May    15 
May    15 
May      1 
July      1 

1  bushel...!  90  bushels 

$0  75 
45 

35 

35 

2  00 

1  75 

50 
20 
20 

12Y<>wed  white  flint 
l>4t  adapted  to  this 
ciifnate. 

Little  raised  yet. 

(h\»*^. 

Barle/ 

BeaneT?. 

2^  bushels. . 

50       " 
50        " 

Sweet  potatoes . 

:::::::::::::::":::::: 

Little  raised  yet. 
Drilled  yield  most. 

Irish  potatoes . . 
Rutabagas 

12  bushels.. 

300  bushels 
500      '• 

Butter 

..•• 

"l 



It  should  b«  observed,  the  above  table  is  the  result  of  culture  with' 
cut  manuring,  and  is  the  lowest  average  of  such  products.  Many  in- 
dividuals produce  much  more  to  the  acre. 

The  production  of  pork  is  necessarily  much  limited ;  scarcely  any  has 
been  fatted  with  grain.  Hogs,  except  the  past  season,  have  become 
yeiy  fat  on  mast. 

The  attention  of  our  citizens  has  not  been  sufficiently  turned  to  any 
other  branch  of  agriculture  to  demand  special  notice. 

I  I  Very  respectfully,  yours,  <fcc., 

B.  F.  HOYT. 

To  the  Commissioner  of  Patents. 


Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico, 

December  23,  1852.   ^ 

Sir:  At  the  request  of  his  excellency  Governor  Lane,  I  have  the  honor 
to  send  you  the  following  communication,  by  way  of  reply  to  your  Agri* 
cultural  Circular  of  the  present  year: 

Indian  com  is  one  of  the  chief  agricultural  products  of  New  Mexico, 
but  without  irrigation  there  is  no  certainty  of  success  in  its  cultivation. 
When  the  season  bids  fair  to  be  unusually  propitious,  by  the  fall  of  fre- 
quent showers  before  the  commencement  of  the  regular  rainy  season, 
the  farmer  occasionally  ventures  to  plant  a  small  quantity  of  ground 
beyond  the  reach  of  his  irrigating  canals,  with  the  expectation  that, 
«hould  his  corn  fail  to  mature  itself,  he  will  be  at  least  repaid  for  his  labor 
by  a  moderate  harvest  of  fodder.  As  no  one  has  heretofore  felt  sufficient 
interest  in  agricultural  pursuits  to  test  with  accuracy  the  capability  of 
the  soil,  it  is  not  possible  to  say  what  has  been,  or  what  may  be,  th« 

*  Minnetota  osta  per  baahel  are  two  pounds  heavier  th«n  Illinois  oati. 
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maximum  yield  per  acre.  It  is,  however,  certain  that,  under  &vorabt« 
circumstances,  the  yield  could  be  made  as  great  as  the  average  pro- 
duct  of  the  most  favored  region  in  the  States.  I  have  seen  in  the  south- 
em  part  of  the  Territory,  at  Dona  Ana,  fully  as  ^^ne  corn  as  the  State  of 
Ohio  is  capable  of  producing.  Dona  Ana,  holvever,  is  a  new  setde- 
ment,  and  what  is  said  of  it  cannot  apply  to  the  other  settled  portions  of 
the  Territory,  the  greater  part  of  which  has  been  much  exhausted  by  very 
many  years  of  unremitting  cultivation,  without  rotation  of  crops,  with- 
out rest,  and  without  manuring,  or  any  other  means  of  preserving  the 
natural  fertility  of  the  soil.  The  actual  yield  of  lands  thus  carelessly 
cultivated  is  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  the  farmer  from  the  States. 

Whether  it  be  owing  to  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil,  or  to  the  well- 
known  invigorating  influence  of  artificial  irrigation,  certain  it  is,  the 
lands  of  this  portion  of  our  country  appear  to  be  inexhaustible.  The 
crops  of  corn  produced  this  year  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Santa  Fe 
have  been  such  as  amply  to  repay  the  labor  of  the  former,  although  pro- 
duced upon  lands  which  have  been  cultivated  certainly  for  a  period  of 
not  less  than  200  years — and  that,  too,  in  all  probabihty,  without  th§ 
intermission  of  a  single  season. 

The  most  impoverished  lands,  where  water  is  attainable,  will  well 
repay  the  labor  of  cultivation,  and  their  average  yield  per  acre,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, will  not  fall  short  of  25  bushels.  The  best  lands,  under  similar 
fevorable  circumstances,  will  produce  from  50  to  60  bushels.  Judicious 
cultivation  could  scarcely  fail  to  increase  these  quantities  very  materially. 
The  variety  of  corn  here  cultivated  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  that 
which  is  most  common  in  the  New  England  States.  The  average 
height  of  the  stalk  is  not  more  than  six  feet,  and  the  ear  is  generally 
within  one  foot  of  the  ground.  1'he  cob  is  large,  but,  by  way  of  com- 
pensation, is  unusually  long.  The  grain  is  roundish,  instead  of  long 
and  flat,  and  the  germ  or  heart  is  in  larger  relative  proportion  to  the  rest 
of  the  grain  than  is  generally  the  case  with  the  varieties  produced  in  the 
States.  Hence  the  corn  of  New  Mexico  is  more  nutritious  than  that  of 
the  States. 

The  colors  are  numerous — blue,  yellow,  white,  red,  and  even  jet 
black.  Blue  seems  to  be  the  predominant  color,  and  is  esteemed  by  the 
natives  as  the  richest  of  all,  being  almost  universally  used  by  them  in 
making  the  tortiUa,  or  their  corn  cake.  This  is  the  only  shape  in  which 
they  prepare  corn  bread  for  the  table. 

The  time  of  planting  in  this  portion  of  the  Territory  is  from  the  last 
week  of  April  to  the  last  week  •(  May,  inclusive;  whilst  in  the  latitude 
of  El  Paso  it  is  some  three  or  four  weeks  earlier. 

The  grounds  destined  for  this  crop  receive  but  UtUe  previous  prepara- 
tion- A  thorough  irrigation  is  the  first  step  taken,  and  this  is  done  with 
the  double  object  of  mellowing  the  earth,  to  facilitate  the  use  of  the 
plough,  and  to  furnish  suflScient  moisture  to  cause  the  grain  to  sprout 
and  rise  above  the  ground.  The  next  step  is  to  run  those  furrows  alone 
which  are  meant  to  receive  the  seed.  The  plough  is  used  in  covering 
the  corn,  wiiich  is  never  planted  in  checks,  but  always  in  rows  about 
three  feet  apart.  From  three  to  six  stalks  are  suffered  to  grow  in  a  single 
hill,  and  the  hills  are  very  much  crowded,  the  intervening  space  being 
barely  sufficient  to  admit  the  use  of  the  hoe.  Between  the  period  of 
planting  and  that  of  maturity,  the  crop  receives,  as  a  general  rule,  but 


one  ploughing  and  one  hoeing.  During  the  sawe  period  it  receives  from 
two  to  four  irrigations,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  weather  and  dit 
supply  of  water  in  the  canals. 

Where  there  are  large  settlements  on  small  streams,  each  cultivator 
must  await  his  turn  in  the  use  of  the  water,  and  the  farmer  is  thus  ofteik 
restricted  to  a  single  irrigation  during  the  summer.  In  truth,  instances 
are  not  unknown  in  which  certain  water  courses,  by  reason  of  long  pro« 
tracted  drought,  have  not  furnished  water  sufficient  for  one  irrigation. 
Fortunately,  however,  for  New  Mexico,  this  is  not  common,  and  two  or 
three  irrigations,  especially  when  assisted  by  a  chance  shower,  are  amply 
sufficient  to  produce  a  remunerative  crop.  The  productiveness  of  the 
soil  is,  of  course,  enhanced  in  proportion  to  the  accessibility  and  use  of 
water,  within  proper  limits. 

Speaking  in  an  agricultural  sense,  land  in  this  country  is  nothing,  and 
water  is  everything.  Lands  in  the  States  without  running  water  havs 
value;  lands  in  New  Mexico  without  water  are  without  value  to  th« 
agriculturist.  There  is  not  a  single  crop  of  the  husbandman  that  can 
be  produced  in  this  country  with  any  degree  of  certainty  without  irriga- 
tion. At  long  intervals,  propitious  seasons  do  occur,  it  is  true,  but,  with- 
out prescience,  no  advantage  can  be  taken  of  them. 

In  this  connexion  I  will  mention  a  feet,  so  singular,  indeed,  that  I 
would  not  venture  to  relate  it  unless  I  had  previously  obtained  such 
evidence  of  its  truth  as  places  it  beyond  all  doubt.  The  Navajos,  a 
powerful  and  partially  civilized  tribe  of  Indians,  who  occupy  the  western 
portion  of  New  Mexico,  do  not  irrigate  their  lands,  and  yet  produce  plen- 
tiful crops  of  com.  Their  method  of  planting  is  as  follows:  Holes  are 
made  in  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  12  or  18  inches,  by  driving  down 
stakes  made  of  fimi  wood  and  hardened  in  the  fire.  Each  hole  receives 
one  or  more  grains  of  corn;  the  grain  is,  however,  first  enveloped  in  a 
ball  of  mud  above  the  size  of  a  man's  fist.  The  ball,  with  its  seed, 
being  dropped  into  the  hole,  is  covered  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three 
inches  with  tight  earth,  and  left  to  germinate.  The  hoe  is  the  only  im- 
plement made  use  of  in  the  subsequent  management  of  the  crop. 

The  object  of  the  ball  of  mud  is  obviously  to  supply  sufficient  moisture 
to  enable  the  corn  to  spring  up,  whilst  the  too  early  evaporation  of  this 
moisture  is  prevented  by  ihe  thin  layer  of  earth  which  is  thrown  upon  it. 

The  great  depth  of  the  hole,  too,  is  not  without  its  reason,  which  is 
obviously  to  shieldithe  root  of  the  future  plant  from  the  heat  and  dryness 
of  die  superficial  earth,  and  thus  enable  it  to  grow  alone  by  the  greater 
moisture  of  the  subsoil. 

This  fact  leads  us  to  indulge  the  expectation  that  the  agricultural  ca- 
pacity of  New  Mexico  will  be  greatiy  increased  when  deep  ploughing, 
with  the  American  plough,  shall  become  general.  I  am  informed  that 
those  few  New  Mexicans  who  have  introduced  ploughs  from  the  States 
have  already  verified  the  fact  that  deep  ploughing  diminishes  consider- 
ably the  necessity  for  irrigation.  The  capacity  of  the  Territory,  in  an 
agricultural  point  of  view,  is  limited  by,  and  dependent  upon,  the  sup- 
ply of  water;  yet  it  may  not  be  an  exaggeration  to  state  ihat  the  8U{^y, 
such  as  it  is,  if  judiciously  administered  to  the  soil,  would  give  susten- 
ance to  more  than  a  million  of  human  beings. 

The  price  of  corn  is  now,  at  this  place,  $3  the  fanega,  (about  2}-  bush* 
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"•!•.)  It  can  sometimes  be  had,  especially  about  the  time  of  gathering 
the  crop,  for  one-half  the  above  price. 

Wheat. — The  climate  and  soil  of  New  Mexico  are  eminently  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  this  Cereal.  It  is  universally  sown  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  and,  for  the  most  part,  during  the  month  of  April.  The  ground 
that  receives  it  undergoes,  as  with  the  former  crop,  no  further  prepara- 
tion than  a  single  thorough  irrigation.  Being  thus  rendered  soft  and 
moist,  the  wheat  is  sown  upon  it  and  covered  by  the  plough.  After  this, 
in  order  to  smother  the  surmce,  a  light  log,  as  a  substitute  for  the  harrow, 
is  dragged  over  it.  Motion  is  given  to  the  log  by  connecting  each  end 
of  it  (by  a  raw-hide  rope)  with  the  corresponding  end  of  the  ox  yoke. 

From  one  to  three  irrigations  suffice  to  mature  the  crop,  which  is  gen- 
erally harvested  in  the  month  of  September.  The  yield  is  never  esti- 
mated here  by  a  comparison  with  the  land  which  produced  it,  but  always 
with  reference  to  the  quantity  sown.  Thus,  the  farmer  always  says,  for 
one  fanega  sown  he  has  reaped  so  many.  The  product  so  estimated  has 
a  very  wide  range,  varying,  as  I  am  credibly  informed,  from  ten  to  one 
hundred  fold.  Trustworthy  gentlemen  from  the  valley  of  Taos  tell  me 
that  they  have  known  a  single  fanega  sown  there  upon  new  lands  to  pro- 
duce one  hundred.  Forty-fold  is  by  no  means  uncommon;  indeed,  I 
may  safely  say  that,  with  a  sufficiency  of  water  and  judicious  cultiva- 
tion, forty  for  one  might  be  made  the  average  product. 

There  are  at  least  five  varieties  of  wheat  known  in  New  Mexico,  and 
cultivated  to  a  greater  or  less  extent:  1st,  a  yellow  wheat;  2d,  a  white  ; 
and  3d,  a  red  variety;  the  ears  or  heads,  of  these  species  are  smooth; 
4th,  the  common  bearded  wheat;  and  5th,  the  '<  siete  espigas,"  or  seven- 
headed  wheat,  so  called  from  the  fact  that  a  number  of  smaller  heads 
shoot  out  around  the  original  or  main  ear.  This  species  may  be  that 
which  has  heretofore  been  known  under  the  name  of  **  California  wheat.'* 

The  custom  here  is  to  sow  very  thin — perhaps  not  mor6  than  one-fourth 
of  what  is  usual  in  the  States.  But  the  plant,  in  farmer's  phrase,  *'  tillers** 
so  abundantly  that,  in  the  course  of  a  short  time  after  seeding,  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  appears  to  be  thickly  covered  by  the  growing  crop. 
One  authentic  instance  has  come  to  my  notice  of  a  single  grain  having 
produced  hal(  a  pint  of  wheat.  These  extraordinary  cases  are,  of  course, 
uncommon,  and  are  only  mentioned  to  impress  the  fact  that  wheat 
tillers  or  multiplies  its  stalks  in  this  country  to  an  extent  altogether 
unknown  in  the  Atlantic  States,  or,  perhaps,  in  any  other  portion  of  the 
Union  except  the  Territory  of  Utah. 

The  wheat  of  New  Mexico  has  but  little  straw,  as  its  average  height 
does  not,  perhaps,  exceed  three  feet.  Many  crops  in  fact  turn  out  well 
that  do  not  exceed  eichteen  inches  in  height.  I  will  very  succinctly 
describe  the  manner  ofgetting  out  and  preparing  the  crop  for  the  market. 
It  is  primitive  to  the  last  degree: 

The  matured  wheat  is  cut,  with  the  consumption  of  much  labor  and 
time,  with  an  instrument  similar,  but  far  inferior,  to  the  almost  obsolete 
sickle.  The  harvesting  cradle  is  here  unknown,  and  perhaps  unheard  of. 
In  getting  out  the  wheat,  no  agricultural  implement,  not  even  the  flail,  is 
ever  employed.  It  is  done  by  the  tramping  of  horses,  mules,  oxen,  don- 
keys, or  goats,  driven  around  upon  a  circular  earthern  floor.  For  this 
niupose  goats  are  more  frequently  made  use  of  than  other  animals.  The 
nniMr  has  no  &rming  machine  to  facilitate  the  separation  of  the  grain 


from  the  chaff  and  other  impurities.  He  patiently  awaits  the  coming  on 
of  a  suitable  wind,  when  the  straw  is  blown  off  from  the  wheat  by  losa- 
ingit  high  into  the  air  with  wooden  forks  constructed  for  the  purpose. 

To  get  rid  of  the  chafi",  the  same  labor  is  gone  over  again  with  a  large 
spade,  instead  of  the  fork.  Still,  more  or  less  of  sand,  gravel,  and  clay, 
remain.  These  impurities  are  imperfectly  removed  by  washing  the 
wheat  in  large  and  porous  baskets.  Another  plan  is  to  turn  a  small  cur- 
rent of  water  through  a  trough  filled  with  the  grain.  After  being  dried 
upon  blankets  or  raw  hides,  the  wheat  is  considered  ready  for  the  naar- 
ket  or  the  mill. 

I  find  I  have  omitted  to  mention,  in  ihe  proper  connexion,  how  the 
small  stones  and  unthrashed  ears  of  wheat  are  separated.  For  this  pur- 
pose, a  screen  or  sifter  (if  the  words  can  be  so  applied)  is  thus  made  and 
moved;  a  large  raw  hide  is  procured,  and  is  perforated,  by  burning,  with 
a  large  number  of  very  small  holes.  Two  men  move  the  sifter,  each 
taking  an  end,  by  alternately  jerking  it  rapidly  towards  each  other.  The 
wheat  passes  through  the  small  perforations  in  the  skin,  leaving  behind 
such  impurities  as  the  wind  did  not  carry  ofi"  in  the  previous  processes. 

The  diseases  to  which  the  wheat  crops  of  the  States  are  so  liable  ap- 
pear to  be  here  entirely  unknown;  at  all  events,  I  have  met  with  no 
one  who  has  ever  seen  the  Hessian  fly  or  the  joint  worm.  The  much 
dreaded  rust  of  the  States  is  here  eflectually  prevented  by  the  clearness 
and  dryness  of  the  climate.  However,  at  long  intervals,  the  grasshopper 
has  been  known  to  appear  in  such  countless  multitudes  as  to  cause  most 
serious  injury  to  the  growing  crop.  This  insect,  after  an  absence  of  18 
years,  reappeared  in  the  valley  of  Taos  in  1845.  Since  then  they  have 
gradually  diminished,  year  by  j'^ear,  until  they  no  longer  prove  a  serious 
evil.  In  that  year,  however,  they  were  so  numerous  and  voracious  as 
often  to  destroy  an  entire  field  of  wheat  in  a  single  night,  devouring  not 
only  the  leaves,  but  the  entire  stalk  down  to  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
The  young  and  tender  wheat  was  alone  attacked;  that  which  had  ac- 
quired some  height  and  hardness  escaping  almost  untouched.  Hence,. 
early  seeding  was  found  to  be  the  safeguard  against  their  inroads.  These 
insects  were  not  only  destructive  to  wheat,  but  also  to  cabbages,  peas, 
beans,  and  almost  all  other  tender  and  growing  plants.  They  were, 
more  or  less,  numerous  and  destructive  in  all  parts  of  the  Territory. 

The  New  Mexican  farmer  carefully  preserves  the  wheat  straw,  and 
upon  it  feeds  his  horses,  mules,  and  donkeys  durinf;  the  winter  months. 
It  would  seem  to  be  remarkably  nutritious,  as  these  animals,  when  sa 
fed  and  not  overworked,  remain  at  least  in  good  condition,  if  not  fat. 

The  price  of  wheat  this  year  is  |!3  the  ranega  in  some  parts  of  the 
Territory,  whilst  in  others  it  is  sold  at  half  that  price.  The  wants  of  the 
United  States  troops  furnish  at  this  time  the  only  market  we  have  that 
is  of  much  consequence.  Flour,  of  the  best  quality,  is  now  furnished 
to  the  army  at  ^7  per  100  lbs.  Should  their  purchases  continue  to  be 
made  here,  instead  of  iti  St.  Louis,  as  formerly,  a  few  years  will  doubt- 
less reduce' the  price  to  $3  per  cwt.;  whereas  the  fi^ight  alone  on  flour 
brought  from  the  Mississippi  valley  has  never  &llen  short  of  $8  psi 
hundred. 

Dairy  Husbandry y  Sfc. — I  have  never  seen,  since  my  first  arrival  in 
this  country,  in  1847,  so  much  as  a  single  ounce  of  New  Mexican  but- 
Uif  though  a  little  is  said  to  be  occasionally  made.    The  butter  thai 
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msed  in  this  city  is  brought  from  Missouri,  and  varies  in  price  firom  60 
to  75  cents.  All  persons  who  are  acquainted  with  this  country  acknowl. 
edge  it  to  be  one  of  the  finest  grazing  regions  on  the  face  of  the  mrth; 
ana  were  it  not  for  the  unchecked  depredations  of  the  Indians  on  all 
sides  of  us,  it  would  be  as  preposterous  to  bring  butter  here  as  to  "  carry 
coals  to  Newcastle."  The  small  herds  of  goats  and  sheep  that  find 
subsistence  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town,  and  thus  escape  Indian 
robbery,  furnish  to  the  inhabitants  a  precarious  supply  of  inferior  milk 
and  cheese.  Cow's  milk  is  still  less  attainable,  especially  during  the 
winter  months. 

You  ask  in  your  Agricultural  Circular,  "  How  do  you  break  oxen  'to 
the  yoke?'*  The  native  oxen  of  New  Mexico  are  subjected  to  the  yok« 
at  so  early  an  age  that  the  process  of  breaking  is  never  one  of  much 
trouble  or  difficulty.  The  yoke  is  a  rude  and  primitive  affair.  A  light 
piece  of  cotton- wood  is  fashioned  at  either  end,  so  as  to  adapt  itself  to 
the  posterior  part  of  the  horns  of  the  ox,  to  which  it  is  securely  lashed 
by  strips  of  raw  hide.  A  rope  of  the  same  material  connects  the  central 
TOirt  of  the  yoke  with  the  beam  of  the  plough,  or  tongue  of  the  wagon. 
This  plan,  of  course,  increases  the  burden  as  felt  by  the  ox,  and  dimin- 
ishes his  effective  strength.  The  custom,  although  a  bad  one,  must 
needs  continue  to  prevail  here,  as  the  country  furnishes  little  or  no  tim- 
ber that  is  well  adapted  to  the  construction  of  ox  bows.  The  Mexican 
carreta,  or  cart,  is  a  two-wheeled  vehicle,  so  heavy  and  so  rudely 
contrived  that  the  draught  power  of  two,  or  at  least  one  yoke  of  oxen, 
is  consumed  alone  in  moving  it.  This  inconvenience  is  now  somewhat 
remedied  by  the  substitution  of  the  wheels  of  American  wagons,  which 
areyearly  brought  here  in  large  numbers  by  the  merchants. 

The  New  Mexican  plough  does  not  differ  materially  from  the  pictures 
familiar  to  school  boys  of  the  Roman  plough,  anterior  to  the  Christian 
era.  A  piece  of  timMr,  with  two  branches,  is  the  material  of  which  it  is 
made.  One  branch  serves  for  the  beam,  and  is  left  about  six  feet  in 
length;  the  other  is  left  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  long,  and  answers 
for  the  ploughshare.  A  straight  piece  of  wood  is  attached  to  the  after- 
part  of  this  implement  for  a  handle,  by  which  it  is  directed.  The  oxen 
are  urged  on  by  a  small  stick,  some  five  or  six  feet  in  length,  armed  at 
the  end  with  a  sharp  nail.  This  is  a  cruel  instrument,  and  is  often  used 
with  such  freedom  as  to  leave  the  sides  of  the  ox  covered  with  blood. 

Chusses. — Artificial  meadows  are  entirely  unknown  in  this  Territor}'; 
nor  do  the  native  population  ever  make  hay  of  any  kind.  Since  General 
Kearney's  invasion,  however,  the  natural  grasses  of  the  country  havs 
been  cut  and  cured,  in  quantities  greater  or  less,  in  proportion  to  the 
wants  of  the  cavalry.  Excellent  hay,  thus  made,  has  been  this  year 
delivered  to  the  quartermaster  in  Santa  Fe  at  $20  per  ton.  The  grama 
grass,  which  is  not  found  in  any  of  the  States,  covers  pretty  generally 
the  entire  surface  of  New  Mexico,  both  mountains  and  valleys.  For 
the  most  part,  it  does  not  cover  the  ground  very  thickly;  but  in  certain 
localities  it  is  found  sufficiently  thick  and  luxuriant  to  be  cut  for  hay. 
All  experience  proves  it  to  be  more  nutntious  than  any  cultivated 
grasses  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Mules,  and  even  horses,  (the 
native,  and  those  from  a  distance,  after  one  year's  acclimation,)  will 
remain  fat  upon  it  alone,  if  otherwise  well  treated.  Its  fattening 
properties  are  due  partly  to  the  oil  of  the  seeds,  which  are  very  num«t)us, 


«nd  partly  to  its  being  well  cured,  in  situ,  by  the  natural  aridity  of  the 
elimate  in  the  dry  season.  As  the  atmosphere  is  not  sufficiently  humid 
to  produce  vegetable  decomposition,  this  grass  retains  its  nutriment  as 
long  as  it  lasts.  Hence  it  is  that  the  sheep  of  New  Mexico  require  no 
winter  feeding. 

I  doubt  whether  this  grass  could  be  profitably  introduce!  iuto  any  of 
the  older  States  of  the  Union;  as,  where  lands  are  very  valuable,  its 
yield  per  acre  would  perhaps  be  too  small  to  prove  remuneratire. 
There  are  other  valuable  grasses  in  this  Territory,  but,  being  of  minor 
relative  importance,  they  cannot  be  noticed  in  the  limits  of  this  article. 

Rye. — I  have  never  seen  any  of  this  grain  in  the  Territory,  and  I 
cannot  learn  that  it  has  ever  been  introduced,  even  by  way  of  experi- 
ment. 

Barley,  oats,  and  buckwheat  all  succeed  admirably.  These  crops, 
however,,  have  never  been  cultivated  to  any  extent.  Occasionally,  only, 
an  American  farmer  will  be  found  who  produces  enough  for  his  own 
wants.  Oats  are  said  to  grow  wild  throughout  the  mountains  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  Territory. 

Root  Crops. — With  the  exception  of  potatoes,  all  crops  under  this 
head  succeed  here  far  better  than  they  do  in  the  States.  They  certainly, 
as  a  general  thing,  attain  to  a  great  size,  and  contain  much  mora 
saccharine  matter.  Mr.  George  Gould,  of  Taos  county,  has  produced 
on  old  landiS,  unmanured,  beets  weighing  as  high  as  17  pounds,  turnips 
16  pounds,  and  onions  1^  pound.  In  December  last,  the  late  Governor 
Calhoun  was  pre£=?nted  with  a  beet  which  was  within  a  fraction  of  a 
yard  in  circumference.  « 

All  fruits,  grains,  vegetables,  and  plants  generally,  that  grow  in  this 
singularly  clear  and  dry  climate,  are  remarkable  for  their  extraordinary 
sweetness.  The  corn-stalk  abounds  in  saccharine  matter  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  furnish  the  native  population  with  molasses.  It  is  true  this 
article  is  hardly  so  good  as  the  most  inferior  Louisiana  molasses,  but 
this  is  doubtless  owing  to  their  rude  and  imperfect  mode  of  manufacturing 
it.  Those  persons  who  de  not  supply  their  own  wants  purchase  it  at 
the  rate  of  $1  50  per  gallon. 

The  beet,  when  grown  in  New  Mexico,  contains  so  unusual  aquantity 
of  saccharine  matter  that  the  manufacture  of  beet-sugar  offers  strong 
inducements  to  gentlemen  of  enterprise  to  embark  in  that  business. 
A  manufacturer  would  always  find  here  a  "protection  "of  at  least  ten 
cents  on  the  pound,  as  that  is  the  least  cost  of  transportation  alone  to  the 
merchants  who  import  their  sugar  from  St.  Louis,  and  there  is  no 
apparent  prospect  that  freight  will  materially  diminish  for  a  long  series 
of  years.  The  population  of  this  Territory  is  something  more  than 
60,000,  and  nearly  all  the  sugar  which  they  consume  comes  from  St. 
Louis,  Missouri.  For  the  most  part,  the  most  inferior  kind  is  brought, 
and  its  usual  wholesale  price  ranges  from  19  to  25  cents.  Sugar  brought 
firom  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  in  wagons,  across  a  desert  of  nearly 
•00  miles  in  extent,  surely  could  never  compete  with  sugar  made  from 
the  beet  in  this  country,  where  labor  is  abundant  at  from  $4  to  ||8  a 
month.  The  enterprise  could  not  fail  richly  to  repay  the  employment 
of  skill  and  capital.  But  the  manufacture  of  beet- sugar  has  never  been 
attempted,  perhap,  because  there  is  no  one  in  the  country  who  has  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  the  art. 
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Our  Irish  potatoes  are  of  excellent  quality,  and  their  cultivation  is 
sometimes  very  successful;  but  on  many  occasions,  from  some  cause, 
which  appears  to  be  as  yet  unknown,  the  failure  is  complete.  To  say 
the  least,  the  potato  crop  has  heretofore  been  a  very  precarious  one.  A 
wild  potato,  similar  to,  if  not  identical  with,  the  Irish  potato,  is  found 
in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  Territory,  but  they  are  too  small  and  too 
sparse  to  repay  the  trouble  of  gathering  them. 

I  had  intended  to  speak  of  the  grape  culture,  and  wine  manufactufe— 
a  very  important  interest  of  New  Mexico— and  also  of  sheep-growing, 
the  most  important  of  all;  but  as  I  have  perhaps  already  written  to  a 
tiresome  extent,  it  is  proper  that  I  should  close. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

THOMAS  E.  MASSIE. 

To  the  Commissioner  of  Patents. 


Benton,  Oregon  Territory, 

December  8,  1853. 

Sir:  Your  Circular  of  the  date  of  August,  1852,  has  just  reached  me, 
to  which  I  proceed  to  make  a  brief  reply. 

In  the  production  of  wheat  guano  is  not  used  at  all  in  this  Territory. 
The  average  product  per  acre,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  is  about  30 
bushels.  The  general  time  of  seeding  is  from  25th  August  until  the  last 
of  October;  but  «iy  experience  has  taught  me  that  the  best  time  to  sow 
wheat  is  in  the  month  of  May,  in  this  climate,  which  gives  it  eleven  or 
twelve  months  to  grow  and  mature.  When  thus  sown,  its  yield  has  been 
as  high  as  40  bushels  an  acre  on  land  newly  broken ;  quantity  sown  is 
from  ij  to  2  bushels.  The  yield  per  acre  is  increasing,  from  the  better 
attention  paid  to  farming. 

The  Hessian  fly  and  the  weevil  are  not  known  in  this  country. 

The  prices  of  wheat,  at  this  time,  cannot  be  considered  as  a  genera! 
thing.  It  is  now  worth,  at  our  barns,  $3  per  bushel,  and  our  best  mar- 
kets are  paying  $5  per  bushel;  but  this  cannot  last  long. 

Com  is  not  much  raised,  but  with  proper  management  we  can  raise 
a  sufliciency  for  home  use.  I  raised  at  the  rate  of  30  bushels  per  acre 
on  the  small  spot  I  planted.  \ 

Oats  I  sow  in  October,  about  2  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  yield  is  most 
universally  40  bushels  per  acre. 

Peas  and  beans  do  well.     Peas  enrich  the  land  rather  than  exhaust  it. 

Butter. — Average  yearly  product  of  butter  per  cow,  75  pounds.  Mode 
of  churning  is  with  the  old  fashioned  dasher  churn.  Average  price  per 
pound,  50  cents,  though  now  selling  at  75  cents  at  home. 

Neat  Cattle.— Cost  of  rearing  till  3  years  old  is  nothing  more  than  a 
httle  salt  and  a  Uttle  time  to  look  after  them;  wprth  at  that  age,  foe 
beef,  from  8  to  12  cents  per  pound. 

Milch  cows  are  worth  from  $60  to  $85.  \ 

Horses  and  Mules.— The  raising  of  these  animals  is  profitable,  th€ 
expense  of  rearing  being  small. 

Sheep  do  well,  and  are  profitable  both  for  wool  §^ld  for  driving  to  the 
mines  to  be  used  for  mutton. 
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TSarmpt,  carrots,  beets,  ^c,  are  very  prolific,  but  are  raised  principallv 
for  home  consumptioD. 

M$h  Potatoes.— Average  yield  per  acre,  200  bushels.     Most  profitable 
Tsrieties  are  the  Kidney  and  large  Blues. 

Fhiit  culture  is  receiving  great  attention .     We  have  most  every  variety 
of  fruit  trees  adapted  to  our  climate  now  in  cultivation. 

The  above  remarks  are  brief,  amd,  should  they  be  deemed  worthy  to  be 
inserted  in  your  valuable  book,  I  shall  be  more  than  compensated. 
I  Respectfully,  (kc, 

^    ^  ''  O.  C.  MOTLEY. 

To  the  CoMMisaioNER  op  Patents. 
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V. 


THE  FOTATO-ITS    NATURAL  HISTORY-DETERIORA- 
TION AND  IMPROVEMENT. 


Under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  the 
Rev.  C.  E.  Goodrich,  cf  Utica,  has  devoted  much  time  and  research  to 
the  propagation  and  improvement  of  the  potato;  and  his  labors  are  re- 
garded by  the  officers  of  said  society,  (very  competeiit  judges,)  and 
others,  as  having  developed  facts  of  some  importance  in  the  course  of 
experiments  contmued  through  several  years.  We  copy  from  the  proof- 
sheets  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  for  1852,  kindly  furnished  for 
that  purpose  by  its  secretary,  B.  P.  Johnson,  esq.,  so  much  as  is 
deemed  of  general  interest  and  as  our  limits  will  permit. 

The  Rev.  Joel  Blew,  of  Howard  county,  Maryland,  has  bestowed  con- 
siderable thought  on  the  diseases  of  this  tuber,  and  made  experiments  in 
cultivating  it, "from  whom  a  communication  has  been  received  on  the 
subject.  Indeed,  the  ''potato  rot"  is  a  fruitful  theme,  and  no  disrespect 
is  intended  in  declining  to  fill  the  annual  agricultural  report  from  this 
Bureau  with  speculations  more  voluminous  than  profitable. 


I.— THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  POTATO. 

This  subject  is  treated  at  some  length  in  the  Transactions  for  1847,  as 
before  referred  to.     I  here  add  some  further  facts: 

A  friend  of  the  writer  spent  some  time  at  Bogota,  a  city  of  New  Gra- 
nada, situate  upon  the  mountains,  8,500  feet  above  the  sea,  6°  of  north 
latitude.  During  his  residence  there,  in  184T  and  1848,  he  found  the 
chmate  fi-ee  from  frost  through  the  whole  year.  The  thermometer  never 
rises  above  84°,  nor  sinks  to  the  freezing  point;  nor  does  it  ever  vary 
more  than  o'^  in  any  one  day.  There  he  found,  as  Humboldt  had  more 
than  40  years  before,  potatoes  of  the  very  best  quality.  The  climate 
was  found  too  cool  for^tnelons  and  many  other  tropical  plants,  which 
were  brought  on  mules  from  warmer  regions  lower  down  the  sides  of  the 
mountains.  Here,  too,  many  species  of  plants— as  some  varieties  of 
peppers  and  cabbage— never  cease  growing.  It  is,  hence,  obvious  that 
the  potato  loves  a  cool,  uniform,  and  long  season,  the  very  reverse  of  what 
it  finds  here,  where  we  frequently  have  a  hot,  unsteady,  and  short  sea- 


son.  Nothing  but  the  greatest  constitutional  vigor  could  ever  hare  siw- 
tained  the  potato  in  a  prosperous  growth  in  the  same  soil  and  climate 
that  produces  melons,  tomatoes,  corn,  egg-plants,  (fee.  We  see,  from 
the  foregoing  fects,  the  reason  why  the  potato  flourishes  in  Iceland,  and 
even  m  Sibena.  Wherever  it  has  shortened  the  season  of  its  growth 
and  finds  a  few  weeks  of  summer  weather  free  from  frost,  there  it  will 
mature  a  crop.  We  see,  too,  why,  in  this  climate,  the  potato  does  best 
in  elevated,  and  even  mountainous  districts,  where  it  finds  a  cool  posi- 
tion and  moist,  mucky  soil. 

n.— THE  TWO  FOLD  SYMPATHY  OF  THE  POTATO. 

1.  As  a  simply  tropical  plant,  it  requires,  like  the  most  of  its  class, 
steady  and  uniform  weather,  but  less  heat  than  most  of  its  associates  It 
fears  not  only  frost,  but  all  sudden  and  extreme  changes.  From  such 
changes  I  think'raost  of  the  diseases  occurring  in  my  experience  before 
1850  arose.  * 

2.  As  a  mountain  tropical  plant,  it  will  not  only  bear,  but  requires  for 
1^  best  development,  more  air,  moisture,  and  coolness  than  most  other 
tropical  plants.  The  nasturtium,  however,  is  found  growing  on  the 
mountains  of  South  America,  in  company  with  the  potato,  beyond  the 
limits  of  all  other  cuftivation.  Exactly  in  harmony  with  these  facts,  the 
nasturtiuni  will  grow,  both  in  England  and  the  United  States,  in  cooler 
positions  than  any  other  tropical  plant,  except  the  potato.  The  potato, 
in  these  respects,  sympathizes  with  our  common  hardy  plants.  The 
damp  and  hot  weather  that  injures  grapes,  plums,  and  gooseberries,  by 
mildew,  that  rusts  wheat,  and  rots  cabbage  and  turnips,  wiU,  at  the 
same  time,  mildew  the  potato. 


III.— THE  WEATHER  OF  1851. 

As  the  potato  disease  is  ruled  by  the  weather,  so  it  seems  in  order  first 
to  speak  of  it.  The  season,  as  a  whole,  was  wet  from  frequent  and  oflea 
heavy  rams,  and  a  state  of  things  very  different  from  that  which  existed 
in  other  and  more  remote  parts  of  the  country.  It  was  also  unusuaUy 
steady,  without  those  sudden  changes  and  cold  chills  that  characterize 
our  climate  in  most  years.  May,  and  the  first  half  of  June,  were,  as  a 
wnole,j.(lark,  damp,  and  cool,  and  ?o  unfavorable  to  tropical  planU  in 
general,  biit  not  so  to  the  potato.  The  last  half  of /uwe,  and  all  of  Juty, 
were  hot,  damp,  and  often  excessively  wet,  the  showers  being  intermit- 
tea  with  burning  hot  sunshine.  August  was  cool,  with  few  warm  days 
-too  cool,  indeed,  for  the  prosperity  of  common  tropical  plants,  but 
lavorable  to  the  potato.  Septetnhir  was  warm  to  the  middle  of  the 
month,  the  only  thing  which  saved  the  corn  crop,  which  had  suffered 
irom  the  wetness  of  June  and  July  and  the  coolneas  of  August. 

IV.~DISEASE  OF  THE  POTATO— A  GENERAL  VIEW. 

1 
Accordmg  to  Loudon,  it  is  now  one  hundred,  and  according  to  some 
ouier  wiiters  it  is  one  hundred  and  fifty,  years  since  the  potato  began  to 
^  cuiuvated  as  a  common  field  crop,    in  the  absence  of  exact  hiijorical 
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dates,  we  have  no  very  certain  or  definite  account  of  potato  disease  until 
within  the  last  few  years.    It  has  been  referred  to  various  causes. 

1.  Insects t  worms f  Sft. — But  unfortunately  it  happens  that,  though 
the  potato,  like  other  plants,  has  its  natural  enemies,  from  some  of  which 
it  has  at  times  suffered  considerably,  no  one  class  of  insects  has  3'et 
hecn  discovered  whose  ravages  have  been  of  a  nature  and  extent  suf- 
ficieut  to  produce  the  disease  in  the  form  in  which  it  has  appeared 
But  admit  the  extent  of  injury  claimed  for  insects,  yet  the  existing  dis- 
ease is  not  occasioned  by  thctr  ravages ,  because  clearly  it  is  occasioned  by 
mnotker  cause,  adequate  to  its  production,  just  in  this  form.  And  where 
different  varieties  have  been  planted  side  by  side,  a  portion  of  the  vari- 
eties have  been  diseased,  and  another  portion  not.  This  result  has  fol- 
lowed regularly  year  by  year — a  fact  quite  inconsistent  with  the  idea  that 
it  is  occasioned  by  an  insect. 

2.  Deficient  soil. — But  the  disease  oflen  invades  new  soils  of  the 
most  foultless  character;  nay,  in  this  case,  as  in  the  preceding,  one  vari- 
ety has  exhibited  disease,  and  one  not,  during  the  same  year  and  in  the 
same  circumstances  of  culture.  I 

3.  Fungus,  mouldj  or  mildew. — This  theory  is  doubtless  partly  true, 
but  not  true  in  the  sense  in  which  I  have  usually  understood  it  to  be 
explained.  The  mildew,  so  far  from  being  the  originating  cause  of  the 
disease,  is,  as  I  suppose,  but  the  result  and  proof  of  preexisting  causes, 
arising  from  the  action  of  the  weather  on  the  constitutional  weakness  of 
the  plant. 

4.  Exhausted  energy  and  consequent  exposure  is  suggested  as  the 
true  expkmaiion  of  the  disease  in  every  case. — This  theory  exhibits  two 
aspects:  { 

(A.)  First  aspect  of  disease. — In  this  case,  cold,  wet,  and  windy 
weather,  following  that  which  was  hot,  dry,  and  stimulating,  seems  to 
paralyze  and  deprave  the  circulation  of  the  plant.  Thus  chemical 
changes  overcome  vital  energies.  Besides  this,  the  action  of  the  wind 
lacerates  the  foliage  in  many  cases.  On  the  return  of  warm  weather, 
especially  if  it  be  sudden,  the  action  of  both  sun  and  wind  dries  up  the 
injured  foliage  before  the  exhausted  circulation  can  be  restored  from  the 
root,  which,  partaking  of  the  general  torpor  of  the  plant,  and  secluded 
fiom  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  by  the  wetness  of  the  soil,  had  nearly 
lost  its  action.  The  injury  of  such  a  chill  is  seen  to  be  partly  mechan- 
ical and  partly  chemical,  and  to  be  closely  analogous  to  that  which  takes 
place  with  all  vegetation  under  the  permanent  dark  and  damp  chills  of 
autumn.  It  is  adso  not  unlike  the  irjjury  of  hot-bed  plants  removed  too 
early,  and  without  due  preparation.  The  proofs  of  such  a  morbid  con- 
dition of  the  potato,  thus  theoretically  stated,  will  now  be  exhibited. 

(a.)  A  pallid  appearance  of  the  leaves,  and  often  a  slightly  crumpled 
state  of  their  edges. — There  is  a  loss  of  that  intense  verdure  that  charac- 
terizes the  potato  in  a  state  of  high  and  health lul  growth.  The  hue 
becomes  yellowish,  and  sometimes  reddish -green.  It  is  such  a  change, 
however,  as  does  not  strike  a  careless  observer.  This  change  of  color  is 
undoubtedly  in  alt  cases  the  first  and  leading  indication  of  disease,  and 
cne  that  becomes  a  key  to  alt  the  rest.  It  is  seen  in  ma!)y  cases  before 
the  chill  passes  off,  and  always  within  two  or  three  days  after.  No  one 
can  doubt  that  this  appearance  indicates  a  bad  siate  both  of  circulation 
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and  elaboration,  on  both  of  which  economies  not  only  the  health,  bp^ 
the  life,  aL-o,  of  a  plant  depends. 

(6.)  Wilted  leave<i  and  falling  7?o7wr5.— Speedily  af>er  the  change  of 
color  just  noticed,  the  top  or  youngest  leaf  of  the  plant  withers.  It  is 
•usually  but  &  port  of  the  rosette  of  leaves  that  crowns  the  plant  that 
thus  wilts.  The  flowers,  also,  whether  open  or  not,  fall  off  without  form- 
ing any  balls.  The  stems  of  the  flowers  break  off  at  the  natural  joint, 
a  half  inch  below,  through  mere  starvation 

(c.)  A  blue  color  on  the  point  and  edges  of  the  upper  and  outer  leaves 
particularly,  and  a  yellow,  iron-rust  look  on  the  lower  and  inner  leaves, — 
Can  any  one  doubt  that  these  marks  indicate  the  formation  of  an  acid 
in  the  leaf  of  the  potato  in  cool  weather,  in  June  and  July,  any  more 
than  that  wliole  forests  of  trees  should  exhibit  the  same  appearances 
under  the  permanently  damp,  cool,  and  dark  weather  of  September? 

These  indications  follow  closely  upon  the  falling  flowers  and  wilted 
leaf,  aiid  progress  more  or  less  rapidly,  according  to  the  severity  of  the 
chill.  Somerimes,  on  any  given  day,  you  will  find  scarcely  a  discolored 
leaf;  and  then  in  three  or  four  days  a  whole  field  will  be  discolored  by 
them.  These  indications  end  in  the  speedy  death  of  the  whole  leaf, 
the  whole  of  the  three  indications  (a  b  c)  acting  almost  with  the  speed 
of  frost.  At  other  times  these  indications  are  scattering  and  act  slowly. 
In  such  a  case  they  soon  disappear,  and  the  crop  recovers  and  grows  on. 
In  a  k"^  cases  the  vines  also  speedily  die  after  the  fall  of  the  leaves; 
but  more  commonly  they  do  not,  but  struggle  a  while  to  live  without 
leaves,  and  eventually  die  of  starvation. 

{d.)  Decay  of  tubers. — If  the  preceding  signs  of  disease  are  very 
violent,  the  tubers  are  rarely  injured,  whether  they  are  one  quarter  or  even 
three  quarters  grown.  But  if  its  progress  is  slower  and  the  foliage  dies 
a  lingering  death,  the  tubers  are  sure  to  he  affected  by  rot. 

Just  as  often  as  severe  chills  in  the  middle  of  summer  occur,  so  often 
will  many  or  most  of  the  old  varieties  exhibit  these  signs  of  disease, 
provided  they  recovered  from  the  first  attack.  In  reference  to  the  fore- 
going signs  of  disease,  I  now  ask,  is  the  disease  of  the  tubers  a  mystery? 
And  is  there  any  mystery  in  the  exhibition  of  such  signs  of  disease, 
coming,  as  always  and  only  they  do,  in  connexion  with  a  chill? 

(B.)  Second  aspect  of  disease. — This  seems  to  arise  from  hot  and  wet 
weather,  intermitted  in  many  cases  with  calm,  bright,  and  scalding  sun- 
shine. This  engorges  the  plant  beyond  its  powers  of  healthful  elabora- 
tion. The  constantly  wet  state  of  the  soil  hinders  ihc  action  of  the 
atmosphere  upon  it,  and  so  enhances  the  previous  difficulty.  The  cuticle 
of  the  whole  plant,  the  leaf  especially,  formed  amid  such  circumstances — 
circuajstances  akin  to  the  condition  of  a  hot  bed  plant,  with  too  much 
heat  and  water  and  too  little  air — the  cuticle,  I  say,  thus  formed,  is 
necessarily  tender.  Then  the  hot  sun  acting  on  the  plant  with  its  juices- 
thus  diseased,  and  its  cuticle  thus  tender,  greatly  injures  it. 

The  visible  morbid  indications  arising  out  of  these  circumstances  are 
the  following: 

(a.)  A  spotted  and  livid  appearance  of  the  leaves,  sometimes  interspersed 
with  the  pale  aspect  noticed  in  (A) — (a)  above,  and  giving  the  leaves 
of  the  plant  an  appearance  of  irregular  patch-work. 

(6.)  The  withered  leaf  and  faffing  flower  also  appear,  but  much  less 
than  in  the  first  asjiect.     The  flowers,  especially,  fall  much  less  speedily 
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than  in  that  case,  and  only  after  being  fully  and  for  a  considerabla  time- 
expanded.  Strong  varieties,  indeed,  in  this  state  of  weather,  set  seed- 
balls  freely.  i  .  . 

(c.)  Steel  blue  tips  on  the  upper  leaves ^  and  iron-rust  stains  on  the  inner 
and  lower  ones,  appear  as  before,  but  less  frequently. 

(rf.)  Mould  or  mildew. — This  is  the  one  mark  of  disease,  in  this  second 
aspect  of  it,  that  rivets  the  attention.  It  breaks  out  everywhere  upon 
the  plant. 

(a.)  Upon  the  leaves,  beginning  in  the  dark,  livid  spots,  and  spreading, 
like  a  contagious  coticular  affection  upon  an  animal,  until  it  destroys  the 
whole  leaf  This  mark  is  obviously  a  parasitic  fungus,  which  feeds  on 
the  depraved  juices  of  the  plant. 

(b.)  On  the  sterna,  especially  two  or  three  inches  from  the  upper  ex- 
tremities of  the  plant.  In  this  case  it  destroys  the  whole  cuticle,  but  in 
moderate  cases  does  not  destroy  the  stem,  whose  internal  circulation  yet 
continues.  The  stem  above  this  point  is  as  green  as  before,  and  fre- 
quently is  broken  partly  off  by  the  wind,  hangs  down,  and  continues  to 
grow.  I 

(c.)  The  Jlmeer  stems  3\so  become  affected  with  mildew,  frequently, 
but  not  always,  dying.  Often  the  bails,  formed  and  forming,  continue 
to  grow. 

(rf.)  The  balls,  whether  small  or  full-grown,  are  seized,  if  small,  with 
mildew;  if  full  grown,  with  a  brown  appearance,  which  pervades  the 
whole  structure,  just  as  in  the  case  of  melons,  tomatoes,  and  egg  plants, 
noticed  in  my  former  essays  on  this  subject.  (See  Transactions  for  1847, 
pages  442,  443  )  Those  full  grown  balls  do  not  usually  rot,  but  contirme 
firm  and  unnaturally  hard.  On  one  of  my  South  American  varieties  I 
had  nearly  one  bushel  of  balls  in  this  condition,  amounting  to  about 
one  fourth  of  the  crop  of  balls.*  The  balls  that  set  late,  on  all  sorts, 
after  the  season  of  mildew  passed  away,  set  and  matured  without  an 
attack  of  this  sort. 

(c.)  The  tubers,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes  in  1850  and  1851,  are 
lef  8  likely  to  be  diseased  than  under  the  first  aspect  of  disease.  Disease 
also  conies  upon  them,  I  think;  while  as  yet  the  mildew  has  made  very 
little  development.  Here,  as  in  the  first  aspect  of  disease,  the  strongest 
varieties  suffer  least;  some  of  my  home  seedlings,  and  most  of  my  foreign 
sorts,  scarcely  at  all.  Here,  also,  if  the  first  attack  is  light,  the  plant 
recovers  and  continues  to  grow,  but  may,  in  fitting  weather,  suffer  a 
second  attack.  Unfavorable  weather  may  be  of  that  mixed  character 
that  the  two  aspects  of  disease  shall  be  mingled,  more  or  less.  Indeed, 
they  obviously  are  not  very  different,  each  having  many  of  the  same 
indications,  and  each  being  the  result  of  severities  of  weather. 

Observations  on  both  aspects  of  disease. 

1.  The  first  aspect  of  disease  alone  prevailed  previously  to  1850;  the 
second  has  been  noticed  mainly  and  almost  exclusively  in  1850 and  1851. 
I  make  this  remark  with  much  diffidence.  The  field  is  wide  and  mainly 
untrodden,  and  may  need  renewed  observation  in  coming  years. 

The  preceding  description  of  disease  has  cost  me  much  time  and  ob- 
servation, and  is  made  with  the  consciousness  that  I  hive  reported  the 
indications  of  nature  as  wisely  said  truly  as  I  was  able. 


t.  Th«  months  of  Jane  and  July,  paiticulariy  from  the  25di  of  June 
to  the  20th  of  July,  is  the  season  when  the  potato  is  most  Ukely  to  be 
diseaised.  That  is  the  season  when  the  changes  of  weather  are  most 
sudden,  and  when  the  potato  exhibits  the  largest  quantity  of  foliage,  and 
in  the  most  tender  and  susceptible  condition.  Those  who  judge  of  the 
potato  disease  mostly  from  the  indications  on  the  tuber,  will  not  ordinarily 
find  it  until  a  rnuch  later  period. 

3.  These  two  aspects  of  disease  are  seen  to  be  in  exact  sympathy  with 
the  two- fold  sympathy  of  the  potato.  (See  p.  366,  in  No.  II )  The  first 
aspect  of  disease  is  suffered  in  common  with  most  other  tropicals  culti- 
vated in  this  climate.  This  point  is  fully  illustrated  in  the  Transactions 
for  1847,  pages  442 — 444,  and  for  1848,  pages 411 — 414.  So  the  second 
aspect  of  disease  is  suffered  in  common  with  many  hardy  plants  and 
fruits — such  as  plums,  gooseberries,  walnuts,  apples,  &,c.,  and  some 
vegetajjles — as  carrots,  turnips,  and  cabbage. 

v.— ACTUAL  OCCURRENCE  OF  DISEASE  IN  1851. 

I 

June  28. — Potatoes  have  now  been  up  about  one  month.  Noticed 
to-day  withered  leaves  and  falling  flowers  on  some  sorts  got  from  Buffalo, 
and  others  from  near  New  York  city,  and  also  in  the  old  early  Pink-eye. 

June  30. — Saw  a  few  steel-blue  tips  on  the  leaves  of  some  of  the 
weaker  sorts.  The  weather,  for  two  weeks,  has  been  damp  and  hot. 
Plums  are  rotting  badly.  Gooseberries  and  peaches  are  scalding  on  the 
sun-side. 

July  3. — Most  ordinary  varieties  are  now  dropping  their  flowers, 
whether  open  or  not.     Potato  disease  reported  at  Portsmouth. 

July  7. — Weather  still  damp  and  hot.  Some  foreign  sorts,  received 
this  year,  are  setting  new  balls  very  freely. 

July  23. — Color  of  foliage  has  long  been  bad;  it  now  exhibits  a  pale, 
sickly  green,  intermingled  with  dark,  Uvid  spots.  Blue  tips  are  now 
abundant  on  feeble  sorts.  Saw  the  first  mildew  to  day.  It  occurred  on 
varieties  fi^m  the  western  part  of  the  State,  in  a  position  where  they 
were  planted  rather  closely  and  grew  luxuriantly.  Saw  many  mildewed 
leaves  in  the  field  of  a  neighbor.  This  exhibition  of  mildew  is  four 
weeks  later  than  last  year;  exactly  in  harmony  with  the  relative  com- 
mencement of  hot  and  wet  weather,  which  began,  in  1850,  July  14; 
in  1851,  June  14.  Diseased  potatoes  first  seen  in  the  Utica  market 
to- day. 

July  23  to  30. — Balls  setting  quite  freely  on  some  foreign  sorts,  on 
the  seedlings  derived  from  them,  and  on  some  of  my  home  seedlings. 

July  26. — Hot,  wet  weather.  Potatoes  closely  planted  and  ftilling 
down  badly;  present  many  yellow  leaves, dying  and  dead,  in  the  centre 
of  the  plant. 

July  26. — Found  one  diseased  tuber.  Potato  disease  reported  in 
Ireland. 

July  28. — Hot  and  wet  weather,  with  severe,  scorching  sunshine. 
The  aspect  of  the  foliage  very  bad.  Mildew,  first  seen  on  the  23d,  is 
now  everywhere  apparent  on  all  the  old  varieties,  and  usually  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  close  planted  and  have  grown  luxuriantly.  These 
indications  are  scarcely  seen  im  my  best  for«ign  sorts  and  home- 
seedUngs. 
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July  29. — Noticed  that,  in  extreme  cases,  the  mildew  extends  to  evfurj 
part  of  the  plant,  stems,  leaves,  dowen,  and  balls.  Considering  the 
engorged  state  of  the  plant,  afler  three  weeks  of  continuons,  hot,  wet 
weather,  intermingled  with  hot,  burning  sunshine,  one  cannot  but  fear 
the  worst  consequences  to  the  potato  crop.  The  progress  of  the  mil- 
dew is  very  rapid. 

July  31. — Three  days  of  cooler  weather,  without  rain,  produces  a  little 
check  to  the  progress  of  mildew.  The  diseased  leaves  are  sloughing 
off,  while  its  progress  is  often  arrested  on  a  single  leaf,  the  diseased  part 
fidling  off,  and  the  remainder  continuing  green.  The  drier  and  cooler 
atate  of  the  atmosphere  seems  to  have  strengthened  the  cuticle,  and 
allowed  the  engorged  juices  to  dissipate,  thus  removing  the  cause  of 
mildew.  ^ 

August,  being  mostly  a  cool,  dry  month,  was  fevorable  to  the  health 
of  the  potato,  especially  as  a  means  of  checking  the  progress  of  mildew. 

August  13. — The  foliage  of  my  ordinary  field-crops  is  nearly  all 
brown.  The  cool  weather  of  the  last  two  weeks  has  undoubtedly 
saved  the  potato  crop  in  Central  New  York.  Indeed,  I  think  that  one 
week's  continuance  of  such  weather,  as  had  for  some  time  been  in  ex- 
istence previously  to  July  27,  would  have  destroyed  all  common  va- 
rieties ot  potatoes,  root  and  branch. 

August  15  to  19. — Seed-balls  are  setting  very  freely.  Many  sorts,  as 
the  yam  potato,  and  some,  both  of  my  home  and  foreign  seedlings,  that 
had  refused  to  set  during  the  continuance  of  the  mildew,  are  now  setting 
freely.  As  most  of  these  varieties  had  manifested  great  permanence  of 
flowers,  the  failure  to  set  fruit  undoubtedly  arose  from  want  of  sufficient 
dryness  in  the  air  for  the  delicate  operation  of  fructification.  That  this 
fiulure  to  set  seed-balls  did  not  arise  from  weakness  is  evident  from 
another  most  remarkable  fact:  the  flower-stems,  even  the  small  ones 
that  had  shed  single  flowers,  subsequently  turned  to  leaf  stems,  and 
grew,  in  some  instances,  from  six  to  ten  inches  in  length;  and,  where 
this  was  not  the  case,  they  became  covered  with  leaves;  these  leaves 
and  stems  were  doubtless  the  result  of  those  juices  originally  elaborated 
for  the  support  of  the  seed-balls  which  failed  of  setting.  In  the  case  of 
old  and  feeble  varieties  the  flowers  usually  fell  while  yet  in  the  bud,  and 
the  very  stems  on  which  they  grew  often  withered  from  weakness,  or 
were  dwarfed. 


VI.— RESULTS  OP  THE  SEASON. 


1.  My  4>reign  sorts,  generally,  except  some  iniported  this  year  in  a 
shrivelled  and  feeble  state,  have  substantitdly  resisted  the  mildew,  and 
even  in  this  excepted  case  they  recovered,  set  more  fruit,  and  were 
eventually  killed  by  the  froj^t.  My  seedlings,  also,  both  home  and 
foreign,  were  generally  but  little  injured. 

2.  I  have  seen  no  single  hill  of  potatoes  this  year  entirely  exempt 
from  mildew,  although  I  had.  many  on  which  a  careless  and  ignorant 
observer  would  have  noticed  no  signs  of  disease.  j 

3.  The  seed- balls  of  this  ycM  have,  in  many  cases,  beeri  very  large; 
in  one  case  the  larger  balls  weighing  one  half  ounce  each. 

4.  Fruit  generally  has  been  injured.  Plums,  on  my  sandy  soil,  have 
been  a  failing  crop,  though  setting  abundantly,  and  also  protected  fix>m 


the  coreulio.  They  rotted  when  two-thirds  grown,  partly  after  atid  partly 
before  the  untimely  fall  of  the  leaf.  The  Elfrey,  Damson,  Prince's  Im- 
perial Gage,  and  the  Yellow  Gage  all  did  tolerably  well,  and  in  the 
order  here  indicated;  but  most  other  sorts  failed  almost  entirely.  My 
neigh bois,  who  had  plums  on  heavy  clay  soil,  were  much  more  suc- 
cessful. Grapes  failed  exactly  as  plums  did.*  Gooseberries  and  peaches 
were  both  injured  by  a  tun  scald  on  the  sun  side  of  the  fruit.  Apples — 
many  varieties  were  spotted  and  dwarfed  worse  than  I  ever  knew  the 
flame  sorts  to  be  before.  Others  were  not  sound,  and  showed  a  dis- 
position to  rot  as  1  have  never  known  the  same  sorts  to  do  before.  Wal- 
nuts, both  shag  barks  and  black,  were  very  poor,  the  meat  being  either 
shrivelled  or  bad  in  flavor. 

6.  Tropical  plants  were  injured  the  first  half  of  June  by  the  coolness 
of  the  weather.  During  the  long  season  of  mildew,  they  suffered,  not 
however,  I  think,  from  that  cause,  but  from  profuse  rain.  The  ripening 
fruit  was  injured  in  August  by  the  general  coolness  of  the  weather. 

6.  From  all  the  foregoing  considerations  combined,  1  conclude  that 
the  weather  of  1851  was  peculiarly  unfavorable  to  the  health  of  the  po- 
tato, and  would  have  been  so  had  it  occurred  fifty  years  ago.  The 
timely  cool,  dry  weather  of  August  saved  the  crop  from  much  rot;  but, 
as  the  vines  were  already  dying,  the  crop  has  been  light  from  the  small- 
ness  of  the  tuber.  The  foliage  of  the  crop  in  Oneida  county  was  gen- 
erally all  dead  by  the  middle  of  August. 

7.  In  parts  of  our  country  where  the  season  was  dry  and  hot,  or  dry 
and  cool,  the  preceding  suffering  of  the  potato  crop  was  not,  of  course, 
felt,  and  will  scarcely  be  appreciated. 


APPENDIX  TO  ARTICLES   ON    POTATO   DISFASE  IN  1851. 

WISCELLANEOCS    FACTS    AND    OBSERVATIONS. 

1 

1.  CuHvre  of  Potatoes  in  the  Southern  States. — "In  Mississippi  and 
parts  adjacent,  the  best  common  potatoes  that  we  have  ever  seen  wera 
planted  in  November  and  December.  Plough  the  ground  deep — not 
less  than  ten  inches — twenty  would  be  better — open  a  deep  furrow  and 
fill  it  with  good  stable  manure,  well  trampled  down;  cov«r  it  slightly 
with  earth  and  lay  tlie  tubers  on  ten  or  twelve  inofces  apart;  then  cover 
with  a  heavy  furrow  turned  up  from  each  side  and  smoothed  down  with 
a  hoe.  Average  the  furrow  so  that  the  water  will  not  stand,  and  you 
will  have  a  good  crop." — American  Agriadturist ^  DtcemhcTj  1^47. 

The  noticeable  pomts  here  are  the  earliness  and  depth  of  planting. 
These  points  have  both  been  urged  in  the  preceding  essays.  They  give 
deep  and  wide-spread  space  to  the  root,  and  thus  secure  the  plant  from 
drought,  heat,  and  sudden  changes,  while  the  crop  is  matured  before  tha 

*  No  one  who  watched  the  progresii  and  appearance  of  mildew  on  th<;  w'^r'd  nnd  leaf  of  the 
rrap*  can  doubt  that  itH  cauae  was  one  with  the  pota'o  direaM.  The  unn-tiural  hnrdneaa  and 
the  brown  t'nge  of  the  b<.rr>  of  the  grape,  wiihoui  ^nA  within,  correaprnJeH  exactly,  mor^ 
nve^  with  the  similar  app«>arance  of  the  potato  hall  this  year,  and  with  that  of  diseawo  melons 
•nd  tomatoes  in  former  years. 
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highest  heats  and  drought  of  summer.    The  usage  of  the  Soath  is  based 
on  the  implication  that  the  potato  requires  cool  and  moist  culture. 

2.  Culture  of  the  potato  in  cold  and  wet  weather  in  Erance.—ln  the 
northeast  part  of  France  lies  the  district  called  Ban  de  la  Roche.  It  was 
the  residence  of  the  celebrated  Oberlin.  In  the  life  of  that  excellent 
man,  (Philadelphia  edition,  1830,  page  84,)  we  have  the  following  record: 

"  By  his  extraordinary  eflforts  and  unabated  exertions  he  averted  from 
his  parishioners,  in  1812,  1816,  and  1817,  the  horrors  of  approaching 
femine.  The  new  crop  of  potatoes  that  Oberlin  had  lately  introduced 
formed  the  principal  subsistence  of  the  people  during  those  disastrous 
years,  trhen  the  season  was  so  rainy  and  cold  that  they  could  not  get  in 
two-thirds  of  the  js^ain  at  all.  ^^ 

The  single  jyrnut  which  I  wish  to  notice  here  is  the  fact  that,  in  a 
cold  and  wet  season,  when  grain  could  not  be  obtained  for  food,  the  po- 
tato was  productive,  and  became  the  chief  reliance  of  the  people.  The 
climate  of  the  northeast  of  France  is  much  cooler  than  that  of  New  York 
and  New  England,  and  much  less  exposed  to  severe  and  sudden  changes. 
Here  is  proof  that  the  moist  and  cool  soils— such  as  are  usually  found  in 
mountainous  districts— are  congenial  to  the  potato.  The  last  two  years 
noticed  above  will  be  well  remembered  as  having  been  years  of  scarcity 
and  suffering  in  our  own  country.  During  one  of  them,  (1816,  I 
think,)  we  suffered  at  least  a  slight  frost  in  every  month  of  the  year. 
The  potatoes  were  excellent,  and  the  grass,  though  short,  made  very 
rich  hay.  Rye  was  sold  at  ^2  per  bushel,  and  other  grain  correspond- 
ingly high  that  year. 

3.  The  potato  not  an  acclimated  plant. — The  impression  is  wide- 
spread that  tender  tropical  plants  can  be  gradually  carried  northward, 
and  hardened  to  the  climate  until  they  will  bear  frost,  and  flourish  there 
as  well  as  in  their  native  clime.  The  whole  impression  is  erroneous. 
Tropical  plants  may  shorten  the  period  of  their  maturity,  and  a  few  prob- 
ably may  be  budded  or  grafted  on  hardy  northern  varieties  that  are 
nearly  related,  and  thus  a  little  strengthened.  But  this  is  the  utmost 
that  can  be  done.  The  fact  that  our  summers  are,  while  they  last, 
nearly  as  hot  as  tropical  ones,  is  the  only  reason  why  we  can  cultivate 
such  plants  as  corn,  cucumbers,  melons,  pumpkins,  squashes,  tomatoes, 
&.C.  But  no  one  of  these  bears  frost  now,  or  matures  good  fruit  in  a 
short,  cool,  or  wet  season,  any  better  than  the  first  year  they  were  intro- 
duced. Nay,  some  Fpecies  of  southern  plants,  when  first  introduced, 
possess  a  vigor  whicli  they  afterwards  lose. 

My  Bogota  potatoes,  imported  in  1848,  bear  the  high  dry  heats,  the 
wet  chills,  the  lacerating  winds,  and  the  sudden  changes  of  this  climate, 
better  than  any  ot  our  old  varieties.  But  they  require  a  long  season  to 
mature  their  tubers,  and  four  years  of  cultivation  have  done  nothing,  or  at 
least  little,  to  shorten  it.  Nothing,  I  think,  but  reproduction  from  the 
seed  ball  will  shorten  them,  or  any  plant  similarly  situated.  One  repro 
duction  has  already  shortened  the  period  of  maturity  in  this  variety,  but 
not  sufficiently.  A  second  reproduction  will,  I  hope,  shorten  them  to 
the  requirements  of  our  climate.  As  the  potato  is  a  mountainous  plant, 
cultivated  over  a  wide  extent  of  latitude,  so  it  is  possible,  among  numer- 
ous importations,  to  find  some  whose  period  of  maturity  will  be  foiind 
exactly  filled  to  our  own  climate.     So  it  has  been  in  my  experience. 

4.  The  curled  lea/.— This  seems  to  be  a  constitutional  defect  that  b«- 
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kwga  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  in  my  experience,  to  the  red  ▼arietm. 
The  old  red,  one  of  our  strongest  and  best  old  sorts,  has  it.  My  lan» 
femily  of  home  seedlings,  derived  from  it,  show  it  in  some  of  tn* 
varieties,  even  where  that  variety  is  much  stronger  than  the  parent.  So, 
also,  two  varieties  of  reds,  sent  me  from  abroad,  exhibit  it,  although  the 
seed  was  plump  and  fresh .  I  have  not  examined  it  further  than  (o  no- 
tice that  it  comes  on  early  in  the  season,  and  hopelessly  dwarfs  it,  but 
does  not  disease  the  tubers. 

6.  The  relation  between  bearing  seed  balls  and  the  health  and  vigor  of 
varieties. — The  following  thoughts  are  suggested  with  great  diffidence, 
though  strongly  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  past  years.  The  gene- 
ral impression  is  that  seed  baJl  bearing  is  a  test  of  hardiness  amons^  varic^ 
ties  of  potatoes.  I  think  the  d»ctrine  in  general  is  tme,  but  it  has  many 
exceptions  and  qualifications.  The  capacity  of  a  plant  or  tree  to  bear  fruit 
seems  often  to  depend  not  entirely  on  the  general  vigor  of  the  plant  or 
tree,  but  also  upon  the  particular  character  of  the  flower  or  of  the  season. 
The  tree  may  possess  most  unquestionable  vigor,  while  the  flower  may 
habitually  be  deficient  either  in  some  indispensable  organ,  or  in  the 
vigor  of  that  organ.  Those  acquainted  with  the  controversy  about 
pistulate  and  staminate  strawberries  will  understand  me.  A  wet,  cold, 
and  windy  season  at  the  time  plants  are  in  flower,  frequently  prevents 
their  fructification.  Some  varieties  of  pears  and  plums,  as  well  as  of 
melons  and  cucumbers,  frequently  thus  suffer.  When  once  a  plant  or 
tree  has  established  a  character  for  regular  fruit- bearing,  and  subse- 
quently, and  almost  habitually,  fails  to  do  so,  there  is  undoubted  evi- 
dence of  depreciated  energy.  The  following  facts  on  this  subject  are- 
clearly  ascertained  in  my  experience  in  regard  to  the  potato: 

(1.)  All  our  old  varieties  in  these  days  of  disease  drop  their  flowers 
without  setting  fruit.  The  exceptions  are  so  few  as  not  to  be  worth 
naming.  The  flowers  frequently  fall  when  in  mere  bud,  and  long  betbro 
they  expand. 

(2.)  We  formeriy  had  a  very  good  potato  which  bore  no  flower,  and 
was  called  the  '*  no- blow." 

(3.)  The  yam  potato  has  exhibited,  in  the  cultivation  of  1851,  ji  good 
degree  of  vigor,  much  more  than  any  of  the  old  sorts.  Its  numerous 
large  white  flowers  exhibited  a  marked  permanence,  but  not  one  of  them 
set  for  fruit  during  the  prevalence  of  mildew  in  the  month  of  July.  In 
August,  under  cooler  and  drier  weather,  they  set  and  matured  a  moder- 
ate quantity  of  balls.  Here  I  think  the  fault  was  in  the  character  (I  will 
not  say  weakness)  of  the  flower  itself,  or  possibly  the  weather  was  too 
damp  for  fructification. 

(4.)  Some  foreign  sorts,  whose  tubers  were  imported  in  an  exhausted 
stale  last  April,  and  became  liable  to  mildew  in  July,  set  balls  earlier 
than  any  others,  and  in  amount  beyond  anything  I  ever  witnessed. 
They  set  them  be/ore  the  occurrence  of  mildew,  whUe  it  continued,  and 
after  it  passed  away.     The  tubers  in  this  case  were  very  small. 

(5.)  Other  sorts,  both  home  and  foreign,  set  fruit  moderately,  both 
during  and  after  mildew. 

(6.)  A  variety  of  home  seodliagp,  which  I  deem  stronger  than  any 
other,  bore  but  3  balls  in  25  hills,  although  the  foliage  had  an  unusually 
upright  growth,  with  numerous  flowers. 

(7.)  Another  home  seedling,  of  the  same  family,  and  growing  near 
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the  preceding,  bore  one  quart  of  balls  in  28  hills;  and  yet,  whether  yen 
regard  its  foliage  or  tubers,  its  vigor  was  little  above  our  old  sortS;  and 
by  no  means  e^^ual  to  that  of  the  iamily  to  which  it  belonged. 

(8.)  The  old  Kidney  potato  was  one  of  the  first  to  feel  disease,  vet  it 
bears  a  litile  seed  almost  every  year  upon  a  few  scattering  hills  found 
annoug  my  field  crops.  These  facts  are  not  easily  ha.-monized  with  any 
theory.  A  variety  of  potatoes  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  bear  a 
heavy  crop  of  balls  and  tubers  at  the  same  time.  Both  balls  and  tubon 
are  the  result  of  elaboration  in  the  foliage.  The  material  thus  elaborated 
is  derived  from  the  air  and  earth.  Now,  if  in  a  given  position  one  variety 
bears  a  heavy  crop  of  sound  tubers,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  another 
variety  should  do  the  same,  and  also  yield  a  heavy  crop  of  balls — since,  in 
the  last  case,  the  draiiglit  made  upon  the  elaborating  energy  of  the  plant 
must  have  been  at  least  double  that  of  the  other;  and  as  the  seeds  of  all 
plants  alw'iys  contain  more  mineral  ingredients  derived  from  the  soU 
than  simple  wood,  bulbs,  or  tubers,  so,  in  the  case  of  large  crops  of  po- 
tato balls,  there  is  projiortionably  larger  quantities  abstracted  of  impor- 
tant material  from  the  soil  than  in  the  case  of  a  simple  crop  of  tubers. 
No  one  expects  that,  during  the  same  year,  a  tree  should  make  a  stout 
growth  of  new  wood  and  also  of  fruit.  Unquestionably,  the  stripping  off 
of  the  very  young  balls,  or,  better,  of  the  flowers,  would  add,  in  the  case 
of  varieties  given  to  bearing,  heavy  crops  of  balls  to  the  crop  of  tubers. 
But  whether  this  labor  would  prove  profitable  in  the  end  is  a  question 
not  readily  settled,  depending  on  the  price  of  labor,  <kc.  May  it  not  be 
suggested  as  probable  that  in  the  native  land  of  the  potato,  where  the 
season  of  vegetable  growth  never  ceases,  the  seed  balls  and  tubers  are 
matured  successively? 

My  Chili  potatoes  of  1851  bore  enormously  this  year.  These  balls 
matured — at  least  the  early  sets,  which  comprehended  nearly  the  whole 
crop — before  the  tubers  were  set,  and  they  were  actually  gathered  in  the 
last  four  days  of  August;  fn  the  month  succeeding,  the  tubers  were 
mainly  produced.  Now,  suppose  this  variety  could  have  grown  until 
the  first  of  November,  as  it  doubtless  does  in  most  places  where  the  potato 
is  a  native,  it  might  have  exhibited  a  large  crop  of  tubers,  also;  as  it 
was,  they  were  sufficiently  numerous,  but  smail,  although  the  vines 
were  green  until  killed  by  frost. 

Perhaps  we  have,  among  our  hardy  trees  and  plants,  some  analogical 
proof  of  this  sentiment.  While  a  large  part  of  our  fruits  form  bearing 
wood  and  fruit  in  alternate  years,  others  of  them  produce  them  in  dit- 
ferent  parts  of  the  same  season.  Thus,  the  raspberry,  blackberry,  cur- 
rant, gooseberry,  strawberry,  tulip,  hyacinth,  <fcc.,  seem  in  a  good  de- 
gree to  form  their  flowers  and  fruits  in  the  earlt/  pttrt  of  the  season; 
while  the  fruit  bearing  wood  for  the  next  year,  the  bulbs  and  runners, 
are  formed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  season.  So  the  plum,  peach,  and 
other  stone.fruita  form  their  stones  in  the  earlt/  part  of  the  summer; 
while  tlio  tnere  pidp,  whose  f  >rmation  makes  a  much  lighter  draught  on 
the  soil,  is  firmed /a/er  m  the  year.  It  is  familiar  to  every  gardener, 
tliat  the  draught  made  on  the  energy  of  a  plant  to  form  the  pod,  and 
almost  the  full  sized  berry  of  the  bean  and  the  pea,  is  much  less  than 
that  necessary  to  give  them  maturity;  hence,  if  the  first  sets  of  beam 
and  peas  are  permitted  to  ripen  upon  the  vines,  the  plant,  in  most  cases, 
soon  dies;  while  if  they  are  plucked  green  for  market, ^he  plants  of  most 
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nriatits  will  set  a  second,  and  e?eny  in  some  cases,  a  third  crop  of  fimit. 
tnTe  need  light  on  the  natural  history  ol  the  potato;  and  it  is  desirable 
that  a  State,  that  for  eight  successive  years  has  suffered  a  loss,  directly  and 
indirectly)  of  about  half  a  million  of  aollars  annuallyby  the  disease  of  the 
potato,  snould  take  some  efficient  means  to  gather  information  on  this 
subject.  An  agent  sent  to  South  America,  to  travel  in  the  native  region 
of  the  potato  for  one  or  two  years,  might  gather  rich  materids  in  the 
study  of  its  natural  history. 

6.  ThB  UabUity  of  the  potato  to  rot  not  always  proportional  to  ii» 
weakness. — A  sort  which,  from  its  weakness,  yields  readily  to  morbid  in- 
fluences, may  lose  its  foliage  so  suddenly  as  to  hinder  the  transmission 
of  the  morbid  circulation  to  the  tubers.  In  this  case,  the  tubers  will 
usually  be  sound,  though,  if  the  attack  were  early,  they  will  be  small. 
In  the  case  of  a  sort  considerably  stronger,  but  not  entirely  hardy,  the 
disease  will  be  less  rapid  and  more  lingering.  In  this  case,  the  crop 
will  be  larger,  but  the  tubers  will  be  more  or  less  diseased.  Had  a  man 
just  two  such  varieties  of  potatoes,  it  would  be  a  difficult  question  to 
settle  which  of  them  he  should  plant. 

7.  Tlie  disease  of  the  potato  not  specific. — Some  diseases — as  measles^ 
whooping  cough,  small  pox,  (kc. — arc  specific;  they  have  a  fixed  type. 
Their  severity  may  vary  with  personal  constitution,  season  of  the  year, 
and  atmospheric  influences;  but  they  have  a  positive,  unmistakable 
character.  On  the  other  hand,  such  afiections  as  common  colds,  dys- 
pepsia, and  rheumatism  have  not  this  specific  character;  certainly  not 
in  their  incipient  and  lighter  manifestations.  Their  existence  may  be 
often  questionable.  Now,  the  disease  of  the  potato  may  be  compared 
with  this  latter  class  of  diseases.  It  being  the  result  of  an  infelicity  ol 
weather,  may  exhibit  any  degree  of  severity,  and  end  with  every  variety 
of  result — from  that  which  withers  a  few  leaves  of  the  foliage  to  that 
which  blackens  it,  as  with  sudden  frost,  or  to  that  which  more  gradu- 
ally destroys  the  whole  crop.  If  this  position  be  true,  it  obviously  fol- 
lows that  the  disease  admits  of  no  sjjecific  remedy.  We  must  improve 
the  constitutional  energy  of  the  race,  so  that  it  will  meet  ordinary  atmos- 
pheric influences  without  substantial  injury.  In  one  aspect  of'^lhe  dis- 
ease, it  suffers  with  all  other  tropical  plants  cultivated  here;  in  another, 
it  suffers  in  common  with  most  hardy  plants.  Both  aspects  of  disease 
are  exphcable  on  the  common  principles  of  physiology.  I  doubt  not 
that  we  should  find,  could  the  history  of  agriculture  be  accurately  written 
for  the  period  of  the  past  century,  that  frequent  traces  of  this  disease 
would  be  found  at  various  times.  With  just  as  much  certainty  I  should 
expect  that  traces  of  it  would  be  found  on  the  Andes,  and  where  the 
potato  grows  indigenously. 

8.  Disease  does  not  ordinarily  communicate  from  the  injured  to  the 
strong  tuber.  In  the  autumn  of  nearly  every  year,  for  ihree  or  four  past, 
I  have  stored  partially  diseased  tubers  with  those  that  were  strong — the 
small  culls  of  my  market  potatoes.  They  were  all  designed  for  feeding 
to  stock;  often  a  portion  of  them  have  remained  unul  spring.  They 
have  then  been  foimd  a  mingled  heap  of  small  sound  potatoes  in  a  pulpy, 
rotten  mass.  Had  the  heap  been  large  enough  to  heat,  doubtless  all 
vould  have  been  \o%X.  The  fact  is,  the  potato  has  a  less  permeable  akin 
than  any  other  culinary  root.  This  impermeability  forbids  the  trans- 
mii&ion  of  ordinary  liquids  through  it;  hence  it  is  the  last  root  to  wither 
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in  the  sun,  and  the  last  to  absorb  moisture.  The  withering  of  potBtoes, 
hi  ordinary  cases,  in  the  spring,  is  the  remit,  not  of  the  tianspintion  of 
their  jaices,  but  of  their  loss  by  germinatioB. 

9.  New  modification  of  diaeaae. — I  have  a  new  seedltng  in  the  fiunily  of 
my  home  varieties;  it  is  quite  hardy  in  foliage,  has  a  very  upright 
growth,  yields  well,  and  is  a  good  tuber  for  the  table.  On  aiggmg,  it 
•zhibited  a  diseased  condition  entirely  unlike  the  pervading  one.  It 
consisted  in  a  small,  wet,  rotten  spot  on  the  end  of  the  tuber,  where  the 
stolon  was  inserted;  it  extended,  perhaps,  to  one-fifth  of  the  whole  crop 
of  the  variety.  On  cutting  it  off,  the  tuber  seemed  to  heal  naturally, 
and  the  injury  was  small.  This  variety  grew  late;  perhaps  the  injured 
part  was  the  result  of  morbid  decomposition  amid  the  damps  and  chills 
of  autumn.  j 

10.  The  value  of  green-sward  soil  for  potato  crops.  '       • 

(1.)  It  affords,  as  it  gradually  decomposes,  the  most  natural  nourish- 
ment of  the  potato. 

(2.)  It  is  a  slow  conductor  of  heat,  and  so  preserves  an  equable  tem- 
perature about  the  root.  [ 

(3.)  It  preserves  moisture  in  the  soil.  ' 

(4)  It  forms  a  loose  mass,  in  which  the  tubers  may  readily  form. 
Coarse  manure  subserves  all  these  purposes,  but  in  a  much  less  perfect 
and  economical  manner,  and,  while  the  potato  is  weak,  in  a  manner 
much  less  safe. 

11.  Mode  of  securing  the  best  tubers  for  sccrf.— Besides  the  frequent 
renewal  of  the  potato  from  the  seed  ball — a  thing  never  long  to  be  neg- 
lected—something may  be  done  to  continue  the  vigor  of  existing 
valuable  varieties.  i 

(1.)  Let  every  cultivator  plant  a  small  plat  for  seed  in  good  medium 
soil  and  fair  exposure;  thus  he  will  be  likely  to  secure  tubers  of  the 
highest  health. 

(2.)  For  ordinary  winter  stores  such  seed  may  be  planted  in  some- 
what richer  soil.  The  forcing  of  it  by  a  richer  cultivation,  for  one 
season,  will  not  be  likely  to  enfeeble  it  sufficiently  to  disease  it  much, 
while  the  crop  may  be  large. 

(3.)  Another  portion  of  seed  may  be  planted  iavery  rich  soil,  where 
it  may  yield  a  very  heavy  crop  for  eariy  market;  but  it  will  be  likely  to 
be  sold  and  eaten  before  any  morbid  tendencies  which  such  a  course  of 
cultivation  might  produce  would  be  likely  to  be  developed.  None  of 
these  last  should  be  used  for  seed. 

12.  A  seeming  anomaly.— -A.  variety  planted  very  eariy  will  sometimes 
mature  safely,  when  the  same  sort,  planted  later,  so  as  to  fall  under  the 
mfluence  of  bad  weather,  will  be  diseased.  So,  also,  when  disease 
oomes  very  early,  a  late  growing  variety  may  just  escape  morbid  in- 
fluences, which  come  eariy,  and,  when  better  weather  comes,  mature 
sound  tubers. 

13.  The  general  improvahleness  of  the  potato ,  by  reproduction ^  being 
admitted,  uhat  is  the  probability  of  success  in  a  given  ease?— The  an- 
swer undoubtedly  will  be,  that  success  will  be  in  proportion  to  the 
elevated  pomt  from  which  you  start.  There  will  always  be  a  tendency 
m  hke  to  produce  like. 

(1.)  Suppose  you  start  with  a  foreign  sort  whose  first  and  leading 
qnaluy  is  haidiness— one  whose  flesh,  perhaps,  is  yellow  and  heavy. 


and  whose  maturity  is  late:  the  seed-balls  of  soch  a  variety  will  pro- 
duee  a  fiunily  of  seedlings  the  most  of  which  will  be  hardy,  though 
few  will  be  highly  improved  in  quality  of  flesh  and  time  of  maturity. 
They  will  need,  therefore,  a  second  or  third  reproduction. 

(2.)  Suppose  you  start  with  seed-balls  from  a  home  variety  which 
possesses  fine  shape,  color,  and  white  and  dry  flesh,  but  is  deficient  in 
hardiness:  the  result  from  such  seed- balls  will  probably  be  a  family  of 
seedlings  which  will  resemble  the  parents  in  all  leading  qualities,  and 
some  few  of  which  will,  moreover,  exhibit  a  lair  improvement  in  hardi- 
ness, though  still  needing  a  second  or  third  reproduction  from  the  seed- 
ball. 

(3.)  Suppose  the  case  of  a  variety,  either  imported  or  long  cultivated 
at  home — one  that  possesses  a  combination  of  all  good  qualities.  Here 
it  should  be  remembered  that  these  qualities,  particulau-ly  hardiness,  will 
one  day  wear  out.  It  should,  therefore,  be  reproduced  from  the  seed- 
balls,  even  though  vou  continue  to  cultivate  the  original  variety  for 
many  years  afterwards.  In  the  case  of  a  family  of  seedlings  from  such 
a  variety,  you  may  expect  to  get,  proportionably,  a  very  large  number  of 
seedlings  of  good  quality  the  first  time  you  sow  seed.  Such  are  the 
results  of  my  short  experience.  The  proofs  of  these  positions  will  be 
seen,  or  inferred,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  the  article  to  which  this  is 
an  appendix. 

14.  On  the  possible  occurrence  of  potato  disease  in  the  native  clime  of 
that  plant. — 

(1.)  The  potato  disease  is  reported  (see  Report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Patents  for  1847,  pp.  141,  142)  to  have  occurred  at  Bogota,  in  New 
Granada,  and  in  Peru.  This  asserted  fact  is  supposed  by  some  to  be 
inconsistent  with  any  and  all  explanations  of  the  cause.  This  inference, 
however,  is  contradicted  by  undoubted  analogical  facts 3  while  it  tends  U> 
discourage  all  further  examination  of  the  subject. 

(2.)  The  general  laws  of  vegetable  physiology  are  alike  applicable  to 
all  climes. 

(3.)  Climate,  also,  however  benignant  and  uniform  it  may  usually  be 
in  a  particular  place,  is  not  unchangeable.  In  a  portion  of  France,  near 
Strasburgh,  as  emigrants  have  informed  me,  a  succession  of  unfavorable 
seasons,  within  the  period  of  the  present  generation,  so  far  discouraged 
the  culture  of  the  grape  that  it  was  almost  entirely  abandoned,  and  was 
not  resumed  until  recently.  The  olive,  also,  was  once  extensively  culti> 
vated  in  the  south  of  France,  but  in  the  hard  winters  of  1709, 1766, 1787, 
1789,  and  1820,  it  was  almost  totally  destroyed.  Now,  instead  of  raising 
a  tolerable  supply  from  the  country,  large  quantities  are  imported  fix)m 
Spain.  (See  Kenrick's  Orchardist,  under  the  word  Olive.)  Other  and 
siraular  cases  of  failing  vegetition,  under  occasional  severities  of  the 
weather,  are  common  in  the  annals  of  agriculture  and  pomology. 

(4.)  The  potato  disease  has  been  shown  to  result  from  severities  of 
weather,  according  to  well  ascertained  physiological  laws.  When  it  has 
grown  old,  and  is  subjected  to  too  stimulating  a  course  of  culture  in  a 
climate  that  was  never  quite  congenial,  it  becomes  diseased  in  foliage^ 
and  also  often  in  tuber.     ! 

(5.)  Vow,  suppose  that  in  the  native  region  of  the  potato  the  usual 
atMdy  temperature  of  the  climate  is  interrupted  by  chills,  rains,  and  lacera- 
ting winds,  then,  by  every  consideration  of  permanence  in  physiological 
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nrinciples,  disease  ought  to  be  the  result.  So,  also,  shoold  t^e  damp  and 
not  weather  that  is  common  in  the  plains,  below  the  cotnmon  location 
of  potato  culture  there,  invade  the  higher  r^ons  on  the  mountain 
plains,  the  same  result  must  follow.  It  will  be  said  that  in  a  climate  noted 
for  its  great  mildness  and  uniformity,  such  changes,  and  of  course  such 
consequences,  would  not  be  likely  to  occur.  True,  most  true;  but  who 
will  undertake  to  say  that,  with  such  and  similar  facts  occurring  in  the 
history  of  other  plants,  and  standing  out  on  the  page  of  agncnltural 
hiftory,  the  thitig  is  impossible.  And  when  they  occur,  like  causes 
must  produce  like  effects. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten,  moreover,  that  in  the  mild  and  genial  climate 
of  the  Andes,  many  varieties  of  potatoes  are  probably  cultivated  that 
would  not  bear  the  climate  here  at  all.  Such  varieties  would  be  likely  to 
suffer  under  slight  severities — such,  for  instance,  as  our  common  varieties 
would  pass  through  uninjured.  These  varieties  would  be  the  first  to 
suffer  there  in  a  season  in  the  least  degree  incongenial,  and  this  suffering 
would  be  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact  of  the  occurrence  of  potato 
disease  there,  the  relative  malignity  of  which  we  here  could  not  judge 
in  our  ignorance  of  all  the  facts  in  the  case. 

15.  On  the  relative  tendency  of  moist  and  dry  soils  to  produce  seed 

(1.)  The  yam  and  four  varieties  of  Ohili  potatoes,  imported  in  1851, 
bore  seed-balls  equally  well  on  moist  and  diy  soils.  There  was  at  the 
same  time  but  little  difference  between  the  two  positions  in  foliage  and 
tubers. 

(2.)  Of  my  many  sorts  of  Bogotas — both  the  original  importations  of 
1848  and  the  numerous  seedlings  of  1849 — none  bore  seed  on  the  moist 
ground,  though  the  health  of  the  foliage  and  tkibers  was  equal  in  the  two 
positions. 

16.  On  the  dijindty  of  getting  valuable  new  varieties  of  potatoes  by 
importation  and  reproduction. — The  attempt  to  improve  the  potato  is  not 
an  easy  one.  It  must  be  made  ordinarily  with  much  labor,  patience,  and 
skill. 

(1.)  The  reproduction  should  be  made  on  an  adequate  scale,  since,  ia 
tiie  case  of  seedlings  from  a  home  variety,  but  few  out  of  hundreds  will 
combine  every  good  quality,  especially  hardiness,  afthe  first  time  of  re 
production.  So,  also,  in  the  case  of  seedlings  from  a  foreign  sort,  though 
most  will  be  hardy,  yet  few  will  combine  all  other  good  qualities  short  of 
a  second  reproduction. 

(2.)  So,  in  importations  from  a  foreign  land,  not  only  will  there  be 
much  expense  ordinarily,  but,  as  the  imported  tubers  will  come  from  a 
great  variety  of  climates,  it  may  be,  that  out  of  numerous  hardy  sorts  no 
one  will  be  found  exactly  fitted  to  this  climate,  in  its  time  of  maturity. 
Out  of  nine  varieties  noticed  above,  I  have  found  but  one  certainly, 
another  with  some  probability,  fitted  to  all  the  requirements  of  this 
climate.  i 

17.  Potato  disease  not  mysterious. — Leaves  are  the  me^ns  of  elal>orar 
ting  the  juices  of  the  plant.  The  quantity  and  quality  of  their  elabora- 
tion will  determine  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  crop.  If  the  leaves 
are  early  destmyed,  before  the  tubers  of  the  potatoes  are  fully  growu, 
they  cannot  be  expected  to  increase  subsequently  to  that  destruction.  So, 
if  the  leaves  are  diseased  to  any  extent,  the  elaboration  will  be  unhealth- 
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folJn  the  same  proportion.    It  is  not  wonderful,  then,  that  diseased 
foliage  should  produce  diseased  tubers. 

(1.)  It  is  a  matter  of  common  experience  that  tomatoes,  melons  of  ail 
sorts,  cucumbers,  summer  squashes,  eggplants,  and  most  other  tropical 
plants  usually  cultivated  here,  are  occasionally  diseased  in  seasons  of 
unsteady  and  extreme  weather,  and  that  the  potato  is  diseased  under 
the  influence  of  the  same  weather. 

(2.)  Again:  it  is  equally  a  metter  of  experience  that,  in  certain  other 
states  of  weather— when  hot  and  damp— wheat  rusts,  plums  and 
grapes  suffer  mildew  on  the  foliage,  and  rot  upon  the  fruit;  nuts  are  im- 
perfect; cabbage  and  turnips  decay.  Meanwhile,  under  the  influence  of 
the  same  weather,  the  potato  rots,  also.  Thus,  the  potato  shows  a  double 
sympathy, «.  c,  both  with  tropical  and  hardy  plants. 

18.  OoUi/omia  potatoes  fail  in  Central  New  York,  while  potatoes  car- 
ried from  the  latter  place  improve  in  the  former. —In  the  spring  of  1851, 
California  tubers  were  brought  by  a  returning  emigrant,  and  planted  on 
the  grounds  of  VVm.  R.  Miller  and  others,  m  the  town  of  Marcy,  county 
of  Oneida.  I  saw  them  on  the  6th  of  August;  they  had  made  a  fine 
growth  of  vine,  but  were  suffering  simultaneously  and  equally  with  our 
old  varieties. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  said,  on  good  authority,  that  potatoes  carried 
from  the  old  States  recover  their  tone  of  health  when  planted  in  Califor- 
nia.   Now,  all  this  is  natural. 

(1.)  A  potato  brought  from  California  to  this  climate  endures  a  change 
from  one  that  is  very  uniform  and  mild  to  one  that  is  unsteady  and  ex- 
treme.    Is  it  strange  that  it  suffers  ? 

(2.)  On  the  contrary,  a  potato  transferred  from  this  climate  to  Califor^ 
nia  will  there  find  much  less  to  try  its  constitutional  vigor  than  here. 
These  results,  then,  so  far  from  being  strange,  are  just  what  the  circum- 
stances demanded,  and  are  similar  to  what  occurs  in  the  history  of  other 
plants. 

19.  Influence  of  wide  planting  .—I  noticed  a  fact  during  the  past  sea- 
son which,  though  new,  is  perfectly  natural.  Single  hills,  single 
rows,  rows  planted  widely  apart,  and  hills  at  the  end  of  rows  and  on  the 
windward  side,  withstand  disease  better  than  those  otherwise  situated. 
Hence  I  infer  that  wide  planting  and  open,  airy  positions  are  both  favor- 
able  to  the  health  of  the  potato,  by  securing  a  fi^er  access  of  sun  and  air, 
and  thereby  promoting  a  more  healthful  action  of  the  foliage,  and  of  course 
a  more  healthful  elaboration.  Numerous  cases  were  noticed,  near  the 
close  of  the  season,  in  which  potatoes  situated  as  above  described  ex- 
hibited green  foliage,  while  all  around  them  were  dead.  Has  this  fact 
^"y  bearing  on  discussions  on  this  subject?  r 

20.  Disease  modified  by  shape  of  foliage— an  upright  foUage  best  — 
ny  old  varieties  of  potatoes  seemed  to  be  diseased  iriespective  of  the 
shape  of  the  foliage;  but,  among  my  new  seedlings,  those  are  most  health- 
ful that  exhibit  a  tall  and  upright  foliage.  I  do  not  say  that  this  was 
universally  the  case.  Some  very  strong  varieties  fell  to  the  ground  eariy ; 
but  the  fact  proved  true  often  enough  to  constitute  a  rule.  This  fact  needs 
no  comment,  other  than  that  this  form  of  foliage  admits  t/ie  freest  and 
^nost  natural  operation  of  air  and  light.  Here,  again,  is  a  fact  that 
pours  a  flood  of  light  on  the  question— Is  the  disease  of  the  potato  the 
^■^sult  of  weather,  climate,  and  exhaustion,  as  contended  in  these  papers^ 
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OT  is  it  the  result  of  the  attack  of  insects,  deficiencies  of  seil,  or  fungi^^ 
as  others  think  ?  (Vide  Mr.  Delafield's  f  xp«rience  in  wide  planUag  of 
the  potato— Trans.  1850,  page  498.) 

21  InefHciencv  of  supposed  antidotes.— As  mildew  has  been  pnn- 
eipaliy  concerned  in  the  potato  disease  daring  the  last  two  years,  and 
linowinc  the  effect  of  sulphur  in  resisting  it  upon  the  grape,  I  was  lA- 
duced  to  make  a  similar  application  of  it  to  the  potato.  It  was  mixed 
with  some  other  substances,  as  follows:  sulphur,  ten  W>unds;  wheat 
flour,  three  quarts;  lime,  slacked,  two  quarts;  unleached  ashes,  eight 
quarts;  and  plaster  of  Paris  equal  to  all  the  other  articles  combined. 
this  mixture  was  made  by  no  particular  rule.  The  wheat  flour  was  for 
the  purpose  of  making  the  mass  adhere  to  the  leaves  of  the  potato.  The 
other  articles  will  all  be  seen  to  be  antiseptics.  The  whole  was  most  thor- 
ouffhlv  mixed  by  being  passed  together  through  a  sieve  before  being  used. 
It  was  applied  eariy  in  the  morning,  while  the  dew  was  upon  the  plant, 
with  a  small  sieve,  at  the  end  of  a  long  handle.  The  application  was 
made  to  difl-erent  sorts  of  potatoes,  some  of  which  were  considerably 
afl-ected  with  milddw,  and  some  very  little.  Such  was  the  state  of  the 
weather  after  its  application,  which  was  made  August  6,  that  it  remained 
upon  the  foliage— at  least,  more  or  less  of  it-eight  or  ten  days  The  ap. 
pUcation  had  no  perceptible  influence  either  for  good  or  evil  upon  th« 

22.  The  cause  of  disease  in  late-ripetiinff  varieties.^ 
a  m  is  a  settled  point  in  the  culture  of  tropical  plants  m  this  climate 
that  their  elaborations  are  less  healthful  in  the  cool,  dark,  and  damp 
weather  of  autumn  than  at  an  earlier  period.  Melons  of  all  sorts,  cucum- 
bers,  tomatoes,  pumpkins,  beans,  and  even  hardy  plants-as  peas-are 
never  so  rich  and  healthful,  when  forming  their  fruits  or  pods  late  in  the 
season,  as  at  an  eariier  period;  all  this  is  equally  true  of  the  potato.  A 
variety  that  matures  very  late,  and  so,  equally,  early  sorts  that  are  planted 
very  late,  will  become  diseased  from  that  very  circumstance. 

(2  )  There  is,  perhaps,  another  reason:  while  the  skin  of  the  mature 
tuber  is  very  impervious  to  liquids,  not  even  withering  readily  under  the 
combined  influence  of  sun  and  air,  the  skin  of  the  young  potato  is  very 
tender,  and  brobably  suffers  from  cold  and  dampness  in  the  soil  in 
autumn.  Whatever  may  be  the  explications  of  the  fact,  some  varieties 
that  I  cultivate,  whose  foliage,  under  every  variety  of  weather,  is  strong, 
but  whose  tubers,  instead  of  commencing  their  formation  about  the  ^th 
of  June,  as  is  common,  do  not  begin  their  growth  until  the  xJUth  oi 
August,  and  even  in  some  cases  much  later-some  such  hardy  varieues, 
1  say,  are  found  diseased  in  tuber  late  in  autumn.     .    „      ,  ,         .      , 

23.  On  the  use  of  S7nall potatoes  for  se^e/.-PracUcally,  I  have  found 
no  difference  in  results  between  the  use  of  large  and  small  potatoes  lor 
seed;  my  experiments  in  this  respect  have  extended  to  various  kinds, 
on  various  soUs,  and  through  many  years;  I  have  not,  however,  practised 
it  upon  the  same  variety,  and  on  the  same  soil,  and  through  a  successiou 
of  years.  Theoretically,  1  should  be  opposed  to  this  latter  course;  an 
occasional  use  of  small  potatoes  for  seed,  especially  where  you  do  no 
save  the  crop  for  the  seed  of  the  next  year,  I  think  entirely  safe,  neitnei 
leading  to  disease  nor  dhuinution  of  crop.  . 

24.  Heasons  of  the  increased  liabdUy  of  the  potato  to  disease  %nim 
years.— This  increased  liability  is  a  painful  fact.    The  reason  ot  tnai 


hex,  as  adduced  in  the  essays  of  former  years,  is  exhausted  energy.  fSee 
Transactions  for  1847  and  1848.)  This  exhaustion  of  energy  is  believed 
to  be  the  result  of  long  cultivation  from  the  tubers,  instead  of  occasional 
reproducuon  from  the  seed- balls.  Our  climate,  moreover,  is  clearly  less 
congenial  than  its  native  one,  being  shorter  in  season,  less  uniform,  and 
exhibiting  wider  extremes  of  temperature.  We  have,  also,  over- stimulated 
It  in  oiir  anxiety  to  get  large  crops  Manuring  it  for  this  purpose  has 
made  the  plant  more  vascular,  as  well  as  overworked  its  excitability. 
The  proofs  of  these  positions,  formeriy  adduced,  were  largely  inferential 
and  collateral.  The  remedy  was,  also,  of  the  same  character:  that  remedy 
was  reproduction  from  our  hardiest  old  sorts,  reimportation  from  its 
native  clime,  and  reproduction  from  such  imported  sorts,  when  they  were 
not  quite  fitted  to  our  climate,  in  the  first  instance,  by  length  of  season. 
The  confident  tone  m  which  this  remedy  was  proposed  was  considered 
by  some  chimerical.  The  justification  of  that  confidence  is  now  found  in 
simple  matters  of  fact,  respectably  attested,  and  still  open  to  the  scrutiny 
of  the  incredulous.  In  short,  im.portations  have  been  made,  seedlings 
have  been  produced  from  them,  and  also  from  our  old  varieties.  The 
resuh  of  all  is,  such  a  character  for  hardiness  and  all  other  good  qualities 
as  affords  the  assurance  that  a  kw  varieties  of  the  highest  character  have 
already  been  obtained,  and  that  speedily  such  varieties  will  be  obtained 
in  great  numbers.  Meanwhile,  all  other  remedies  for  potato  disease,  in 
the  shape  of  change  or  renewal  of  soil,  antiseptic  remedies,  and  remedies 
directed  to  the  repulsion  of  insects,  have  failed,  or  at  best  have  been  but 
temporary  m  their  influence,  and  have  not  reached  the  root  of  the  evil. 
i  have  riot  in  this,  or  in  former  papers,  attempted  a  minute  exhibition 
ot  the  mode  in  which,  probably,  vegetable  productions  become  degener- 
ated by  age.  This  is  not  a  work  for  me,  but  for  the  most  acute  and 
discerning  of  vegetable  physiologists.  Excepting  the  slight  show  of 
explanation  here,  and  in  former  papers,  (see  Transactions  for  1847,  pp. 
4o3_4o4;  and  for  1848,  pp.  418—421,)  I  have  contented  myself  witli 
the  simple  assumption  of  generally  admitted  facts.   ' 

I  Experiment — Burying  Potatoes. 

The  annexed  account  of  an  experiment  made  by  Mr.  Goodrich  durinif 
tne  past  year  having  been  received  while  the  Transactions  are  beine 
pnnted,  and  being  important  as  regards  the  disease  of  the  potato,  wl 
give  It  an  insertion:  ^     vu,  w» 

May  8  1851.— I  buried  twenty  tubers  of  potatoes  about  two  feet  deep 
m  the  cellar  of  an  out  house.  The  object  was  to  ascertain  whether  they 
could  be  preserved  over  one  summer,  so  as  to  be  used  the  second  year 
Za  A  .  J  P.  ^®  ®^  deposite  was  favorable,  as  the  cellar  was  cool, 
and  underiaid  with  living  quicksand  about  three  feet  from  the  surface 
Whose  tena^rature  is  today,  at  two  feet  from  the  surfkce,  fifly-five 
uegrees.  Ihey  were  deposited  in  a  flower  pot,  and  this  set  in  another 
or^e,  larger;  the  whole  was  covered  with  an  earthern  plate,  and  this  again 
oy  a  board;  no  earth  was  put  in.  The  sorts  of  potatoes  deposited  were 
t^o  varieties  of  home  seedlings  of  1849,  one  ChUian,  and  three  of  mow 
common  sorts. 
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They  were  dug  out  May  20, 1852,  having  been  buried  one  year  and 
twelve  days.  I 

1.  They  all  had  grown  during  the  las*,  year  anl  formed  vines,  which 
had  decayed  much  as  they  would  have  done  in  a  heap  in  the  field. 
The  tubers  formed  amounted  to  forty- eight — some  of  them  very  small. 
They  were  none  of  them  so  large  as  those  buried ;  and  were  by  weight, 
probably,  from  one- third  to  one  half  the  weight  of  those  buried. 

2.  The  old  tubers  were  mostly  decayed,  as  in  ordinary  experience;  but 
one  of  them  was  found  sound,  except  that  it  was  a  little  cracked;  while 
some  others,  though  retaining  their  shape,  were  soft. 

3.  The  tubers  were  colored  like  the  originals,  but  not  so  deeply. 

4.  They  were  all  sound,  since  they  endured  none  of  those  severe 
atmospheric  changes  which  are  conceived  to  be  the  cause  of  the  disease, 
as  manifesting  itself  in  recent  years. 

5.  They  were  found,  when  opened,  beginning  to  sprout.  This  is  a 
proof  of  the  strong  tendency  of  the  potato  to  germinate  when  the  appro. 

iate  season  of  the  year  arrives. 

6.  As  they  had  no  access  to  soil  or  water,  other  than  the  pervasion  of 
the  flower  pot  by  moist  air  from  below,  so  their  growth  must  have  been 
the  result  of  a  mere  transfer  of  matter  from  the  old  tubers  to  the  new 
vines  and  tubers.  J 

7.  They  were  planted,  except  the  very  small  ones.  May  2lst,  in  nine- 
teen hills,  and  are  to  day,  July  31st,  quite  as  flourishing  as  other  hills 
planted  with  the  same  varieties  of  seed. 

8.  On  the  25th  of  June,  just  thirty-four  days  from  the  time  these  new 
tubers  were  planted,  I  discovered  that  the  old  sound  tuber,  noticed  in 
No.  2,  above,  was  sprouting,  the  flower-pot  containing  it  and  the  other 
rubbish  of  this  experiment  having  been  left  in  a  somewhat  dark  and 
cool  position.  It  was  at  once  planted,  and  has  made  a  feeble  growth  of 
two  sprouts  four  inches  long. 

9.  To  those  who,  on  opening  heaps  of  potatoes  that  had  been  covered 
too  warmly  during  the  winter,  have  found  young  tubers  in  the  middle  of 
the  heap  half  grown,  this  experiment  will  not  seem  at  all  incredible. 
Had  they  been  placed  in  an  open  box,  but  still  without  earth,  and  set 
upon  the  bottom  of  the  cellar,  so  as  to  imbibe  a  little  moisture,  the  supe- 
rior access  to  light  and  warmth  which  they  would  have  thus  enjoyed 
would  probably  have  made  the  foregoing  results  larger. 

This  experiment,  I  think,  strongly  corroborates  the  suggestions  made 
in  late  years  that  the  heat  and  light  of  cur  cUmate  are  evidently  too  great 
for  the  normal  requirements  of  t|ie  potato,  and  that  this  excess,  taken 
in  connexion  with  the  sudden  and  severe  changes  of  our  cHmate,  indi- 
>cate8  the  true  immediate  cause  of  that  disease  which  has  made  such  power- 
ful ravages  during  the  last  nine  years.  When  we  superadd  to  this  cause 
others — such  as  a  course  ol  culture  too  stimulating,  and  a  neglect  to  raise^ 
it  fi^uently  from  the  seed  ball— we  have  all  the  needful  facts  for  forming 
a  theory  of  the  potato  disease — a  disease  which  is,  then,  no  longer  an 
inscrutable  mystery,  but  a  common  liability  incident  to  all  tropical  plains 
when  cultivated  in  incongenial  circumstances. 

C.  E.  GOODRICH. 
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VI. 


SOUTHEM   AGRICULTURAL    EXHAUSTION,    AND  ITS 

REMEDY.* 


The  great  error  of  Southern  agriculture  is  the  general  practice  of 
exhausting  culture — the  almost  universal  deterioration  of  the  productive 
power  of  the  soil,  which  power  is  the  main  and  essential  foundation  of 
all  agricultural  wealth.    The  merchant  or  manufacturer  who  was  using 
(without  replacing)  any  part  of  his  capital  to  swell  his  early  income,  or 
the  ship  owner  who  used  as  profit  all  his  receipts  from  freights,  allowing 
nothing  for  repairs  or  deteriorations  of  capital,  would  be  accounted  by 
all  as  in  the  sure  road  to  bankruptcy.     The  joint-stock  company  that 
should,  in  good  faith,  (as  many  have  done  by  designed  fraud,)  annually 
pay  out  something  of  what  ought  to  be  its  reserved  fund,  or  of  its  actual 
capital,  to  add  so  much  to  the  dividends,  woull  soon  reach  the  point  of 
being  obliged  to  reduce  the  dividends  below  the  original  fair  rate,  and, 
in  enough  time,  all  the  capital  would  be  so  absorbed.     Yet  this  unprof- 
itable procedure,  which  would  be  deemed  the  most  marvellous  folly  in 
regaid  to  any  oiher  kind  of  capital  invested,  is  precisely  that  which  is 
still  generally  pursued  by  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  in  all  the  cotton-pro- 
duciug  States,  and  which  prevailed  as  generally,  and  much  longer,  in 
my  own  country,  and  which,  even  now,  is  more  usual  there  than  the 
opposite  course  of  fertilizing  culture.     The  recuperative  powers  of  nature 
are  indeed  continually  operating,  and  to  great  effect,  to  repair  the  waste 
of  fertility  caused  by  the  destructive  industry  of  man;  and  but  for  tliis 
natural  and  imperfect  remedy,  all  these  Southern  States  (and  most  of  the 
Northern,  likewise)  would  be  already  barren  deserts,  in  which  agricul- 
tural labors  would  be  h<)[)eless  of  reward,  and  civilized  man  could  not 
exist.     Let  me  not  be  understood  as  extending  censure  t»)  all  Southern 
agriculture,  and  charging  this  great  defect  as  being  universal.    It  is  truly 
very  general,  but  there  are  numerous  exceptions,  of  which  it  is  not  my 
purpose   to   treat.     My  present  business  is  with  errors  and  defects  of 
Southern  agriculture,  and  with  its  points  of  admitted  excellence;  as,  for 
example,  the  elaborate  system  of  rice  culture,  and  for  other  tillage,  the 
very  general  and  commendable  attention  paid  to  the  collection  of  materials 
for  putrescent  manures. 

This  inlcreetin^  paper  was  rtad  by  E:<lmund  Ruffin,  e«j  ,  of  Virginia,  the  ju«tly  celebrated 
American  agricuUuri«f,  at  the  laie  fair  of  the  South  Carolina  Inatitute,  in  CharleMon.  South 
Carolina,  which  we  had  the  pleaaure  of  attending.  The  author  haa  kindly  furniahed  us  a  cor- 
wciedcopy,  which  we  hasten  to  lay  before  our  readers,  omitting  only  the  iniroduclory  por- 
uoBt,  which  are  of  local  or  ^rsooai  character  —Editor  of  Dt  Bow's  Reviev,  Aeic  OrUmu, 
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Nothing  has  appeared  to  me  more  remarkable  in  the  agriculture  of  this 
region  than  the  close  neighborhood  (often,  indeed,  seen  on  the  same 
properly)  of  the  best  husbandry  in  some  respects,  and  almost  the  worst 
m  most  others.     The  great  error  of  exhausting  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is 
'U  not  peculiar  to  cot'.on  culture  or  to  the  Southern  States.  It  belongs,  from 

necessity,  to  the  agriculture  of  every  newly  settled  country,  and  especially 
where  the  land,  before  being  brought  under  tillage,  was  in  the  forest 
state.  When  first  settled  upon,  forest  land  costs  almost  nothing,  and 
labor  is  scarce  and  dear.  Even  if  labor  is  more  abundant,  it  still  will  be 
long  before  enough  land  can  be  cleared  to  allow  changes  of  culture  and 
]i  rest  to  the  fields;  and  for  some  years  after  each  new  clearing,  it  would 

•'  be  even  beneficial  to  continue  the  tillage  of  corn,  tobacco,  or  cotton,  so 

'  as  effectually  to  kill  all  remains  of  the  forest  growth.     Uut  as  soon  as 

enough  land  can  be  brought  under  culture,  and  has  been  put  in  clean 
condition,  so  as  to  allow  space  for  change  of  crops  and  due  respite  frora 
continual  tillage,  the  previous  exhausting  course  will  no  longer  be  best 
even  for  early  profit.  Even  in  a  new  country,  while  land  is  yet  fertile, 
'!  it  is  cheaper  to  preserve  that  fertility  from  any  exhaustion  than  it  is  to 

I  reduce  it  considerably.     And  in  an  older  agricultural  country,  like  South 

;|  Carolina,  having  abundant  resources  in  marl  and  lime  for  improving 

'  fertility,  it  would  be  much  cheaper  and  more  profitable  to  improve  an 

acre  of  before  exhausted  land  than  it  is  to  clear  and  bring  under  culture 
an  acre  of  ordinary  land  from  the  forest  state,  allowing  that  both  pieces 
I  are  to  be  brought  to  the  same  power  and  rate  of  production.     New  set- 

tlers are  not  censurable  for  beginning  this  exhausting  culture.  But  they 
and  their  succes3ors  are  not  the  less  condemnable  for  continuing  it  after 
the  circumstances  which  justified  it  have  ceased.  The  system  was 
first  begun  in  Eastern  Virginia,  because  it  was  the  first  settled  part  of  the 
present  United  States,  and  it  continued  to  prevail,  almpst  universally, 
r  until  since  the  course  of  my  adult  life  began,  and  only  has  partially 

ceased  since  because  the  country  was  nearly  reduced  to  barrenness  and 
the  proprietors  to  ruin.  From  this  erroneous  policy  so  long  pursued  in 
Virginia,  and  the  manifest  and  well-known  disastrous  results  in  the  gen- 
eral and  seemingly  desperate  sterility  of  the  older  settled  portion  of  the 
,1  State,  the  younger  Southern  States  might  have  taken  warnmg,  and  have 

learned  to  profit  by  the  woful  and  costly  experience  of  others.  But  it 
seems  that  every  agricultural  community  must  and  will  run  the  same 
race  of  exhausting  culture  and  impoverishment  of  land  and  its  cultiva- 
tors before  being  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  commencing  an  opposite 
course,  after  the  best  means  and  facilities  for  making  that  beneficial  change 
have  been  greatly  impaired  by  the  lapse  of  time,  and  progress  of  waste 
of  fertility — if,  indeed,  these  means  are  not  then  irretrievably  forfeited. 
;.  If,  at  this  time,  the  work  of  improvement,  with  the  aid  of  marl  and  lime, 

;  were  prop(;rly  begun  and  prosecuted,  there  would  be  found  here  incal- 

;  culable  advantages  over  thoje  of  the  pioneers  in  the  like  work  in  Virginia. 

'  These  advantages  would  be — first,  a  ten- fold  better  supply  of  far  richer 

i     -        and  cheaper  marl  than  is  found  in  Virginia;  second,  much  more  remain- 
I  ing  organic  matter,  or  original  fertility  of  the  soil,  as  yet  unexhausted; 

third,  full  information  to  be  obtained  of  the  operations  and  opinions  of 
thousands  of  experienced  and  successful  marlers  to  refer  to,  of  which 
advantage  there  was  almost  nothing  existing  30  years  ago.  In  South 
Carolina  more  marling  could  now  be  done  in  a  year,  and  in  a  proper 


manner,  than  was  done  in  Vii^nia  for  the  first  29  years;  and,  though 
judging  merely  by  analogy,  I  infer  that  the  benefit  would  not  be  less 
great  in  this  region  than  in  my  own.  And  now  I  will  state,  from  unques- 
tionable oflScial  documents,  something  of  what  has  been  effected  in  Vir- 
ginia— not  merely  in  cases  of  particular  farms,  and  those  entirely  marled, 
which  might  show  tripled  or  quadrupled  products  and  market  returns, 
and  ten  fold  intrinsic  value,  compared  to  their  former  low  condition — 
but  cases  showing  the  bearing  of  the  comparatively  few  marled  and 
limed  farms  on  the  aggregate  assessed  value  of  all  the  lands  in  lower 
Virginia,  and  upon  the  receipts  of  land-tax  from  the  same,  although  not 
one-twentieth  part  of  the  whole  tide  water  district  has  yet  been  improved 
in  fertility,  or  is  the  least  better  (and  probably  the  great  remainder  is 
much  poorer)  than  when  riie  marling  of  other  lands  first  began  to  raise 
the  general  average  of  assessed  values  throughout  this  whole  district. 
It  appears,  from  the  latest  State  assessment  of  lands  in  Virginia  for 
1850,  that  the  actual  increase  of  value  in  the  tidewater  district  only, 
since  1838,  the  previous  assessment,  was  more  than  $17,000,000.  On 
this  increase  of  valuation,  and  at  the  same  rate  of  taxation,  there  is  more 
than  $17,000  increase  of  land-tax  alone  accruing  annually  to  the  State 
treasur}^  It  is  obvious  that  any  increased  value  of  lands,  caused  by 
their  increased  production,  would  necessarily  require  an  increase  of 
labor  and  of  farming  stock,  and  would  produce  pro]x>rtional  increase  of 
general  wealth  of  the  improvers,  and  would  add  other  receipts  from  taxes 
in  proportion,  all  serving  still  more  to  augment  the  public  revenue. 

The  recent  addition  to  the  aggregate  value  of  lands  in  Eastern  Vir 
ginia  is  admitted  to  be  the  effect'of  agricultural  improvements;  and  that, 
more  than  ail,  the  net  increase  is  due  to  marling  and  liming  only,  would 
be  equally  evident  if  I  could  here  adduce  the  proofs,  as  I  have  done 
elsewhere.*  Further:  though  1838  was  the  date  of  the  earliest  assess- 
ment made  after  marling  and  liming  had  begun  to  increase  aggregate  pro- 
duction and  value  of  lands,  it  is  an  unquestionable  fart,  that  the  general 
improvement  had  been  greater  and  values  much  lower  about  1828. 
And  if  this  earlier  lime  and  greatest  depression  had  been  marked  by  an 
assessment,  then  made,  the  full  increased  value  of  lands  from  that  time 
would  have  appeared  at  least  S3i),000,000  in  1 850,  instead  of  $17,250,000, 
counting  from  the  already  partially  advanced  improvement  and  enhanced 
values  of  1838.  However,  e^en  if  these,  my  deductions  and  estimates, 
go  for  nothing,  there  will  still  remain  the  proof,  by  official  documents, 
of  the  actual  increase  of  value  of  lands  in  twelve  years,  of  $17,250,000, 
or  nearly  $1,500,000  yearly.  Now  bear  in  mind  that  these  are  not  the 
results  of  the  improving  of  all  the  tidewater  region,  nor  all  of  its  much 
smaller  arable  portion,  but  probably  of  not  more  than  one-twentieth  of 
the  cultivated  land.  All  the  remainder,  if  uncultivated,  is  stationary; 
and,  if  cultivated,  is  generally  in  a  continued  course  of  exhaustion;  and. 
the  small  quantity  of  enriched  land  had  first  to  make  up  for  all  deficien- 
cies of  the  impoverished,  and  lessening  of  production  throughout  the 
whole  tide- water  district;  and  after  all  such  deductions,  still  exhibited  a 
clear  surplus  of  $17,250,000  of  increased  aggregate  value.     This  is  the 


•  In  a  communication  recently  made  to  the  State  Agricultural  Society  of  Virginia,  on  tome 
of  the  re«ult«  of  the  improTement  of  lards  by  calcarecus  manures,  on  public  mteresta  m  Vir- 
ginia, in  llie  increase  of  froducuon,  popula  ion,  general  wealih,  and  revenue  to  the  treasury. 
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result  of  but  the  beginning,  and  a  very  recent  beginning,  of  measures  for 
improvement,  executed  in  every  case  imperfectly,  often  injudiciously, 
and  sometimes  injuriously,  and  altogether  on  less  than  one  twentieth  of 
the  space  on   which  calcareous  manures  are  available.      The  great 
omitted  space  will  hereafter  be  fertilized  in  the  same  manner.     Then  the 
actual  increase  of  value  of  lands,  founded  on  increa-ied  production,  will 
be  counted  by  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.     And  this  anticipated 
enormous  amount  of  fertility  and  capital  to  be  created  might  have  been 
now  in  possession  if  our  improvements  by  calcareous  manures  had  been 
begun  30  years  earlier,  instead  of  there  having  been  continued,  through 
all  that  time,  the  progress   of  wasting  and  destroying  the  remaining 
powers  of  the  soil.     South  Carolina  began  exhausting  culture  much 
later,  and  is  now  full  60  years  less  advanced  toivards  the  lowest  depth  of 
that  full  descent  which  we  had  nearly  completed.     If  that  future  of  50 
years  of  continued  exhaustion  could  be  now  cut  off,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  Lower  South  Carolina,  by  calcareous  manures,  could  be  at  once 
begun,  and  continued,  the  loss  of  at  least  $100,000,000  of  now  remaining 
value  would  be  saved,  and  a  gain  of  $300,000,000,  from  improvement, 
would  be  reached  sooner  by  the  same  50  years.     This  would  be  better, 
by  all  this  great  value,  than  even  the  following  out  precisely  the  first 
sinking  and  now  rising  course  of  Lower  Virginia.     In  that  region,  the 
cultivators  waited  until  the  fertility  of  the  land  had  so  nearly  expired 
that  it  was  supposed  to  be  in  articulo  mortis — at  the  last  gasp — before  the 
work  of  resuscitation  was  begun.     The  comparative  results  of  the  oppo- 
site systems  of  improving  and  exhausting  cultivation  may  be  thus  illus- 
trated: Suppose  a  certain  investment  of  capital  will  yield  20  per  cent,  of 
present  annual  interest,  or  net  products,  and  two  persons  invest  equal 
amounts  in  the  business:  the  more  provident  one  draws  or  spends  but 
fifteen  per  cent,  annually  of  his  income,  and  leaves  the  remaining  five 
per  cent,  to  accumulate,  and  to  be  added  to  his  interest-bearing  capital. 
The  other  proprietor  draws  each  year,  and  spends  all  of  the  certain  and 
annual  average  returns  of  his  capital,  and  five  per  cent,  more  of  the 
capital  stock  itself      He  reasons   (may   I   say   it)   like  many   cotton- 
planters,  and  infers  that  so  small  a  detraction  from  his  capital  will  do  no 
harm,  as  he  will  have  so  much  the  more  of  quick  returns  for  immediate 
use  or  reinvestment.     In  less  than  twenty  years,  one  of  these  individuals 
will  have  doubled  his  original  capital,  and  also  his  twenty  per  cent,  in- 
come, and  the  other  will  have  exhausted  his  entire  fund.     But  it  may 
be  said  (as  alleged  in  regard  to  the  squanderers  of  fertility)  that,  as  the 
latter  person  had  received  so  much  more  of  annual  returns  at  first,  he 
might  have  reinvested,  and  thus  have  retained  his  over-draughts  of  an- 
nual products.     If  a  planter- and,  of  course,  his  over-draughts  had  been 
from  the  fertility  of  his  land— he  might  have  bought  another  plantation, 
to  work  and  to  wear  out  in  like  manner.     But  even  if  so,  wherein  would 
be  the  gain  ?    He  would  have  had  the  disadvantages  of  a  change  of  in- 
vestment, of  removal,  and  making  a  new  settlement.     But  where  one 
man  would  so  save  and  reinvest  his  over-draughts  from  his  capital,  two 
others  would  use,  or  perhaps  spend  theirs,  as  if  so  much  actual  clear 
profit,  or  permanent  income.     When  the  land  is  utterly  worn  out,  and 
the  total  capital  of  fertility  wasted,  (or  the  small  remnant  is  incapable  of 
paying  the  expense  of  further  cultivation,)  it  will  most  generally  be 
found  that  the  channels  into  which  the  early  full  streams  of  income 
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flowed  we  then  as  dry  as  the  sources.    I  do  not  mean  that  it  necesnrilr 
jbllows  that  the  planter  who  exhausts  his  land  also  lessens  his  genml 
wealth     Would  that  It  were  so!   for,  then,  such  certain  and  imiSediite 
retribution  would  speedily  stop  the  whole  course  of  wrong  doing,  and 
prevent  all  the  consequent  evils.     It  maybe  rarely,  and  it  milht  be 
never  the  case,  that  the   exhauster  of  land  >€comes  absolutely  poowr 
durin?  the  operation.     He  will  have  helped  to  impoverish  his  coiWry, 
and  to  ruin  it  finally,  (by  the  same  general  policy  being  continued;)  hi 
will  have  destroyed  as  much  of  God's  bounties  as  the  wasted  fertility  if 
remaining  would  have  supplied  forever;  and  as  many  human  beings 'as 
those  supplies  would  have  supported  will  be  prevented  from  existing. 
And  yet  the  mighty  destroyer  may  have  increased  his  own  wealth;  never- 
tlieless,  he  does  not  escape  his  own,  and  even  the  largest,  share  of  the 
genera    OSS  he  has  caused.    , While  thus  destroying-say  $20,000  worth 
of  fertility,  the  planter,  by  the^exercise  of  industry;  economy,  and  taleVt 
in  other  departments  of  his  business,  or  from  other  resources,  may  have 
grown  richer  by  $10,000.     But  if,  as  I  believe  is  always  trie,  it  is  as 
cheap  and  profitable  to  save  as  to  waste  fertility  in  the  whole  term  of 
culture  then  the  planter,  in  this  case,  might  have  gained  in  all  $30,000 
tZfr^h    ^  A^'^  ^aved  instead  of  wasting  the  original  producUve 
power  of  his  land      Even  if  admitting  the  common  fallacy  which  pre- 
vails  in  every  newly-settled  country-that  it  is  profitable  to  each  individual 
culnvator  to  wear  out  his  land,  still,  by  his  doing  so,  and  all  his  fellow- 
proprietors  doing  the  ikc,  while  each  one  might  be  adding  to  his  indi- 
vidual  wealth,  the  joint  labors  of  all  would  be  exhausting  the  common 
stock  of  wealth,  and  greatly  impairing  the  common  welfare  and  interest 
01  all.     I  he  average  life  of  a  man  is  long  enough  to  reduce  the  fertiUty  ' 
his  cultivated  land  to  one  half,  or  less.     Thus,  one  generation  of  ex^ 
haustin^  cultivators,  if  working  together,  would  reduci  their  country  to 
one-half  of  its  former  production,  and,  in  proportion,  would  be  reduced 
the  general  income,  wealth,  and  means  of  living-population  and  the 
p  oducts  of  taxation-and,  in  time,  would  as  much  decl  ne  the  measure 
01  moral,  intellectual    and  social  advantiges-the  political  power  and 
mihtary  strength  of  the  commonwealth.     The  destructive  orJerations  of 
the  exhausting  cultivator  have  a  most  important  influence— far  beyond 
nis  own  lands  and  his  own  personal  interests.     He  reduces  the  wealth 
and  population  of  his  country  and  the  world,  and  obstructs  the  progress 
ad  benefits  of  cducafion,  the  social  virtues,  and  even  moral  and  religious 
culture.    For,  upon  the  productions  of  the  earth  depend,  more  or  less, 
irnT^'"!?  *"•  ^^  «^^;ainc.d  by  the  people  of  any  country,  of  these  and 
aJi  other  blessings  which  a  community  can  enjoy.     There  is,  however 
one  very  numerous  class  of  exceptions  to  this  general  rule,  which  is!' 
When  an  agricultural  people,  or  interest,  is  tributary  to  some  other  people 
in  i!ff'^'''  whether  foreign  or  at  home.     Such  exceptions  are  presented 
in  different  modes:  by  the  agriculture  of  Cuba  being  tributary  to  Spain- 
01  many  other  countries  to  their  own  despotic  and  oppressive  home  gov- 
ernments; and  of  the  Southern  States  of'  this  confederacy,  to  greater  or 
less  extent,  to  diflferent  pauper  and  plundering  interests  of  the  Northern 
oiates,  which,  through  legi>lative  enactments,  have  been  mainly  foa- 
indusfr"    ^"PPOJ'led  ^y  levying  tribute  upon  Southern  agriculture  and 

The  reason  why  such  woful  results  of  impoverishment  of  lands  ag 
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hmre  been  stated  are  not  seen  to  follow  the  causes,  and  speedily,  it,  that 
the  causes  are  not  all  in  action  at  once  and  equal  progress.    The  labors 
of  exhausting  culture,  also,  are  necessarily  suspended  as  each  of  the 
cultivator's  fields  is  successively  worn  out.   And  when  tillage  so  ceases, 
and  any  space  is  thus  left  at  rest,  nature  immediately  goes  to  work  lo 
recruit  and  replace  as  much  as  possible  of  the  wasted  fertility,  until 
another  destroyer,  after  many  years,  shall  return  again  to  waste,  and 
in  much  shorter  time  than  before,  the  smaller  stock  of  ferUlity  so  re- 
newed.    Thus  the  whole  territory,  so  scourged,  is  not  destroyed  at  one 
operation.     But  though  these  changes  and  partial  recoveries  are  con- 
tinually, to  some  extent,  counteracting  the  labors  for  destruction,  still 
the  latter  work  is  in  general  progress.     It  may  require  (as  it  did  in  my 
native  region)  more  than  two  hundred  years  from  the  first  settlement 
to  reach  the  lowest  degradation;  but  that  final  result  is  not  the  less 
certainly  to  be  produced  by  the  continued  action  of  the  causes.     I  have 
witnessed,  at  home,  nearly  the  last  stage  of  decline.     But  I  have  also 
witnessed,  subsequently,  and  over  large  spaces,  more  than  the  complete 
reeuscitation  of  the  land,  nnd  great  improvement  in  almost  every  respect, 
not  only  to  individual,  but  to  public,  interests;  not  only  m  regard  to 
fertility  and  wealth,  but  also  in  mental,  moral,  and  social  unprovement. 
Inasmuch  as  my  remarks  would  seem  to  ascribe  the  most  exhausting 
system  of  cultivation  especially  to  the  slave-holding  States,  the  enemies 
of  the  institution  of  slavery  might  cite  my  opinions,  if  without  the  ex- 
planation which  will  now  be  offered,  as  indicating  that  slave  labor  and 
exhausting  tillage  were  necessarily  connected  as  cause  and  effect.    1 
readily  admit  that  our  slave-labor  has  served  greatly  to  facilitate  our  ex- 
hausting cultivation;  but  only  because  it  is  a  great  facility— far  supenor 
to  any  found  in  the  non-slave- holding  States- for  all  agricultural  opera- 
tions.    Of  course,  if  our  operations  are  exhausting  of  fertility,  then 
certainly  our  command  of  cheaper  and  more  abundant  labor  enables  us 
to  do  the  work  of  exhaustion,  as  well  as  all  other  work,  more  rapidly 
and  efTectually.     But  if  directed  to  improving,  instead  of  destroy  in?, 
fertility,  then  this  great  and  valuable  aid  of  slave  labor  will  as  njuch 
more  advance  improvement  as  it  has  generally  heretofore  advanced  ex- 
haustion.    The  enunciation  of  this  proposition  is,  perhaps,  enougli. 
But  if  any,  from  prejudice,  should  deny  or  doubt  Us  truth,  they  may 
see  the  practical  proofs  on  all  the  most  improved  and  profitable  farms  ot 
Lower  and  Middle  Virginia.     On  the  lands  of  our  best  improvers  ana 
farmers— such   as  Richard    Sampson,   Hill  Carter,  John  A.   Selden, 
William  B.   Harrison,   Willoughby  Newton,  and  many  others— slave- 
labor  is  used,  not  only  exclusively,  and  in  larger  than  usual  prorwrtion, 
(because  more  required  on  very  productive  land,)  but  is  deemed  indis- 
pensable to  the  greatest  profits,  and  operating  to  produce  more  increase 
of  fertility  and  more  agricultural  profit  than  can  be  exhibited  from  any 
purely  agricultural  labors  and  capital  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon  s  line. 
There  is  another  and  stronger  reason  for  the  greater  exhausting  ettecis 
of  Southern  agriculture,   and  therefore  of  tillage  by   slave  labor:  tne 
great  crops  of  all  the  slave-holding  States,  and  especially  of  the  Jiore 
Southern— com,  tobacco,  and  cotton— are  all  tilled  crops.     The  frequem 
turning  and  loosening  of  the  earth,  by  the  plough  and  hoe— and  far  more 
when  continued,  without  intermission,  year  after  year— advance  tne 
decomposition  and  waste  all  organic  matter,  and  expose  the  soil  ol  m 
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but  the  most  level  surfaces  to  destructive  washing  by  rains— and  rains 
the  more  heavy  and  destructive  in  power  in  proportion  as  approaching 
the  South.  The  Northern  farmer  is  guarded  from  the  worst  of  these 
results,  not  because  he  uses  free  labor,  hut  because  his  labor  is  so  scarce 
and  dear  that  he  uses  as  little  as  possible  for  his  purposes.  Besides  this 
consideration,  his  climate  is-  more  suitable  to  grass  than  to  grain,  and 
his  other  large  crops  are  much  more  generally  broadcast  than  tilled 
These  are  sufficient  causes  why,  in  general,  the  culture  of  land  in  the 
r«orthem  btates  should  be  less  exhausting  than  in  the  Southern,  without 
detracting  anything  from  the  superior  advantages  which  we  of  the 
feouth  enjoy  in  the  use  of  African  slave  labor. 

At  the  risk  of  uttering  what  may  be  deemed  trite  or  superfluous  to 
many  of  those  who  now  honor  me  by  their  attention,  I  beg  leave  to 
state  concisely  the  fundamental  laws,  as  I  conceive  them  to  be,  of 
supp  y  and  exhaustion  of  fertilizing  matters  to  soils  and  aliment  to  plants. 

All  vegetable  growth  is  supported,  for  a  small  part,  by  the  alimentary 
pnnciples  in  the  soil,  (or  by  what  we  understand  as  its  fertility,)  and 
part  y,  and  for  much  the  larger  portion,  by  matters  supplied,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  from  the  atmosphere.  More  than  iiine-tenths, 
usually,  of  the  substance  of  every  plant  is  composed  of  the  same  four 
elements,  three  of  which— oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbon— compose  the 
whole  atmosphere;  the  fourth— hydrogen -is  one  of  the  consutuent 
parts  of  water;  and,  also,  as  a  part  of  the  dissolved  water,  hydrogen  is 
always  present  in  the  atmosphere,  and  in  great  quantity.  Thus,  all 
these  principal  elements  of  plants  are  superabundant,  and  always  sur- 
rounding  every  growing  plant;  and  from  the  atmosphere  (or  through  the 
water  m  the  soil)  very  much  the  larger  portion  of  these  joint  supplies  is 
furnished  to  plants;  and  so  it  is  of  each  particular  element,  except  nitro- 
gen, much  the  smallest  ingredient,  and  yet  the  richest  and  most  im- 
portant of  all  organic  manuring  substances,  and  of  all  plants.  This, 
for  the  greater  part,  if  not  for  all  of  its  small  share  in  plants,  it  seems,  is 
not  generally  derived,  oven  partially,  from  the  air,  though  so  abundant 
therein,  but  from  the  soil,  or  from  organic  manures  given  to  the  soil. 

But,  though  bountiful  nature  has  offered  these  chief  alimentary  princi- 
ples and  ingredients  of  vegetable  growth  in  as  inexhaustible  profusion 
as  the  atmosphere  itself  which  they  compose,  still,  their  availability  and 
beneficial  use  for  plants  are  limited  in  some  measure  to  man's  labors  and 
care  to  secure  their  benefits.     Thus,  for  illustration:  suppose  the  natural 
supplies  of  food  for  plants  furnished  by  the  atmosphere  to  be  three- 
fourths  of  all  received,  and  that  one  fourth  only  of  the  growth  of  any 
crop  IS  derived  from  the  soil  and  its  fertility,  still,  a  strict  proportion 
between  the  amount  of  supplies  from  these  two  different  sources  does 
not  the  less  exist.     If  the  cultivator's  land  at  one  time,  from  its  natural 
or  acquired  fertility,  affords  to  the  growing  crop  alimentary  principles  of 
value  to  be  designated  as  five,  there  will  be  added  thereto  other  alimen- 
tary parts,  equal  to  fifteen  in  value,  from  the  atmosphere.     The  crop  will 
be  made  up  of,  and  will  contain,  the  whole  twenty  parts,  of  which  five 
only  were  derived  from,  and  served  to  reduce  by  so  much,  the  fertility 
of  the  soil.     These  proportions  are  stated  merely  for  illustration,  and,  of 
course,  are  inaccurate;  but  the  theory  or  principle  is  correct,  and  the  law 
of  fertilization  and  exhaustion  thence  deduced  is  as  certainly  sound. 
Then,  upon  these  premises,  there  is  taken  from  the  land,  for  the  support 
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of  the  crop,  but  one- fourth  of  the  aliment  derived  from  all  sources  for 
that  purpose.  And,  if  no  other  causes  of  destruction  of  fertility  were  in 
operation,  one  green  or  manuring  crop  (wholly  given  to  the  land,  and 
wholly  used  as  manure)  would  supply  to  the  field  as  much  of  alimen- 
tary or  fertilizing  matter  as  would  be  drawn  thence  by  three  other  crops 
removed  for  consumption  or  sale.  But  in  practice  there  are  usually  at 
work  important  agencies  for  destruction  of  fertility,  besides  the  mere  sup. 
ply  of  aliment  to  growing  crops.  Such  agencies  are  the  washing  off  of 
soluble  parts,  aini  even  the  soil  itself,  by  heavy  rains;  the  hastening  of 
decomposition  and  waste  of  organic  matter,  by  frequent  tillage  processes 
and  changes  of  exposure;  and  ploughing  or  other  working  of  land  when 
too  wet,  either  from  rain  or  want  of  drainage.  Also,  a  cover  of  weeds 
left  to  rot  on  the  surface,  or  any  crop  ploughed  under,  green  or  dry,  as 
manure,  is  subject  to  more  or  less  wziste  of  its  alimentary  principles  in 
the  course  of  the  ensuing  decomposition.  Therefore,  it  is  nearer  the 
fects  that  two  years'  crops  or  culture,  for  market  or  removal,  would 
require  one  year's  growth  of  some  manuring  crop  to  replace,  and  to 
maintain  undiminishei  or  increasing  the  productive  power  of- the  field. 
The  poorest,  and  also  the  cheapest,  of  such  manuring  crops  will  be  the 
natural  or  "  volunteer"  growth  of  weeds  on  lands  left  uncultivated,  and 
not  grazed ;  and  the  best  of  all  will  be  furnished  in  the  whole  product  of 
a  broadcast- sown  and  entire  crop  of  your  own  most  fertilizing  and  valu- 
able field  peas. 

Thus,  of  each  manuring  crop,  (as  of  all  others,)  or  of  the  fertilizing 
matter  thus  given  to  the  land,  the  cultivafor  has  contributed  but  five 
parts  from  the  land,  or  its  previous  manuring,  and  the  atmosphere  has 
supplied  fifteen  parts.  If,  then,  the  cultivator,  by  still  more  increasing 
his  own  contributions,  will  give  ten  parts  of  alimentary  matter  to  the 
land  and  crop,  there  will  be  added  thereto  from  the  atmosphere  in  the 
same  three- fold  proportion,  or  thirty  parts,  and  the  whole  new  productive 
power  will  be  equal  to  flirty.  And  if  the  soil  is  fitted  by  its  natural  con- 
stitution, or  the  artificial  change  induced  by  calcareous  applications,  to 
fix  and  retain  this  do:ible  supply  of  organic  matter,  the  land  will  not 
only  be  made,  but  will  remain  of  as  much  increased  fertility,  under  the 
subsequent  like  course  of  receiving  one  year's  product  for  manure  for 
every  two  other  crops  removed.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  more 
exhausting  culture  had  been  allowed,  instead  of  either  increased  or  main- 
tained proiluction,  or  i(  the  crops  take  away  more  organic  matter  than 
nature's  three-fold  contributions  will  replace,  then  a  downward  progress 
must  begin,  and  will  proceed,  whether  slowly  or  quickly,  t>  extreme 
poverty  of  the  land,  its  profitless  cultivation,  and  final  abandonment. 
In  this,  llie  more  usual  case,  the  cultivator's  contributions  of  aliment 
(obtained  from  the  soil)  are  reduced  from  the  former  value,  designated 
as  five,  first  to  four,  and  next  successively  to  three,  two,  and  finally  less 
than  one;  and  nature  keeps  equal  pace  in  reducing  her  proportional  sup- 
plies from  fifteen  first  to  twelve,  and  so  on  to  nine  and  six,  and  less  than 
three  parts.  So  the  strongest  inducement  is  offered  to  enrich,  rather 
than  exhaust  the  soil;  for  whatever  amount  of  fertility  the  cultivator 
shall  bestow,  or  whatever  abstraction  from  a  previous  rate  of  supply  he 
shall  make,  either  the  gain  or  the  loss  will  be  tripled  in  the  account  of 
supplies  from  the  atmosphere  furnished  or  withheld  by  nature. 

In  another  and  more  practical  j[>oint  of  view,  the  loss  incurred  by 


exhausting  culture  may  be  plainly  exhibited.  According  to  my  viewi, 
(elsewhere  fully  stated,*)  soils  supposed  to  be  properly  constituted  as  to 
mineral  ingredients  do  not  demand,  for  the  maintaining  and  increasing 
of  their  rate  of  production,  more  than  the  resting,  or  the  growth  of  two 
years  in  every  five,  mainly  to  ke  le/t  on  the  land  as  manure. 

These  are  the  proportions  of  the  five-field  rotation,  now  extensively 
used  on  the  most  improving  parts  of  Virginia.  And  one  of  these  two 
years  the  field  is  grazed,  so  that  parts  of  its  growth  of  grass  are  con- 
sumed, instead  of  all  remaining  on  the  field  for  manure.  To  meet  the 
same  demands,  the  more  Southern  planter  might  leave  his  field  to  be 
covered  by  its  growth  of  weeds  (or  natural  grasses)  one  year,  (and  also 
to  be  grazed,)  and  a  broadcast  crop  of  pea-vines  to  be  ploughed  under 
in  another,  for  every  three  crops  of  grain  and  cotton. "  But  the  ready 
answer  to  this,  (and  I  have  heard  it  many  times,)  is,  "What!  lose  two 
crops  in  every  five  years?  I  cannot  afford  to  lose  even  one."  It  may 
be  that  the  planter  is  so  diligent  and  careful  in  collecting  materials  for 
prepared  manure  that  he  can  extend  a  thin  and  poor  application,  and  in 
ihe  drills  only,  over  nearly  half  his  cotton  field;  and  perhaps  he  per- 
suades himself  that  this  application  will  obviate  the  necessity  for  rest 
and  manuring  crops  to  the  land. 

The  result  will  not  fulfil  this  expectation.  But  even  if  it  could,  the 
manuring  thus  given  directly  by  the  labor  of  the  planter  is  more  costly 
than  if  he  would  allow  time  and  opportunity  for  nature  to  help  to  manure 
for  him;  whether  alone,  or  still  better  if  aided  by  pieparing  for  and  sowing 
the  native  pea,  to  the  production  of  which  your  climate  is  so  eminently 
favorable.  All  the  accumulations  of  leaves  raked  from  the  poor  pine  forest, 
with  the  slight  additional  value  which  may  be  derived  from  the  other- 
wise profitless  maintenance  of  poor  cattle,  will  supply  less  of  food  to 
plants,  and  at  greater  cost,  than  would  be  furnished  by  an  unmixed 
growth  of  peas,  all  left  to  serve  as  manure. 

The  native  or  Southern  pea,  (as  it  ought  to  be  called,)  of  such  general 
and  extensive  culture  in  this  and  other  Southern  States,  is  the  most 
valuable  for  manuring  crops,  and  also  offers  peculiar  and  great  advantages 
as  a  rotation  crop.  The  seeds  (in  common  with  other  peas  and  beans) 
are  more  nutritious,  as  food  for  man  and  beast,  than  any  of  the  Cereal 
grains.  The  other  parts  of  the  plant  furnish  the  best  and  most  palatable 
provender  for  beasts.  They  may  be  so  well  made  in  your  climate,  as  a 
secondary  growth  under  corn,  that  it  is  never  allowed  to  be  a  primary 
crop,  or  to  have  entire  possession  of  the  land.  It  will  grow  well  broad- 
cast, and  either  in  that  way,  or  still  better  if  tilled;  and  is  of  an  admirable 
and  cleansing  growth.  It  is  even  better  than  clover  as  a  preparing 
and  manuring  crop  for  wheat.  In  one  or  other  of  the  various  modes  in 
which  the  pea-crop  may  be  produced,  it  may  be  made  to  suit  well  in  a  rota- 
tion with  any  other  crops.  Though  for  a  long  time  I  had  believed  in  some 
of  the  great  advantages  of  the  pea-crop,  and  had  even  commenced  its  cul- 
ture as  a  manuring  crop,  and  on  a  large  scale,  it  was  not  until  I  afterwards 
saw  the  culture,  growth,  and  uses  in  South  Carolina,  that  I  learned  to  esti- 

•  In  a  recent  communication  to  the  Virginia  State  Agiicullural  Society,  entitled  ''  New  Views 
of  the  Theory  and  Lawa  of  Rotation  of  Crop*,  and  their  Practiral  Application."  These 
▼>««•  I  deem  especially  applicable  to  the  a^icultural  condition  of  South  CiroiiWfand  of 
■oiportance  next  to  the  main  aubject  of  the  present  addiesa. 
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mate  its  value  properly,  and  perhaps  more  fully  than  is  done  by  any  who, 

in  this  State,  avail  themselves  so  largely  of  some  of  its  benefits.    Since,  I 

have  made  this  crop  a  most  important  member  of  my  rotation,  and  its 

culture,  as  a  manuring  crop,  has  now  become  general  in  my  neighborhood 

and  is  rapidly  extending  to  more  distant  places.     If  all  the  advantages 

offered  by  this  crop  were  fully  appreciated  and  availed  of,  the  possession 

of  this  plant  in  your  climate  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  agricultural 

blessings  of  this  and  the  more  Southern  States.     For  my  individual  share 

ll  of  this  benefit,  stinted  as  it  is  by  our  colder  climate,  1  estimate  it  as 

'■  adding,  at  least,  one  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  annually  to  my  crop. 

From  this  digression  to  a  particular  branch,  I  will  now  return  to  the 

general  subject  of  the  neglect  of  rest  and  manuring  crops  for  land. 

The  incessant  cultivator  does  not  the  less  rest,  and  lose  the  use  of  his 
land,  by  refusing  any  cessation  of  tillage  so  long  as  he  can  avoid  it.  If 
such  cultivators  manure  so  abundantly  that  there  is  no  general  decline 
of  production,  then  they  do  not  come  under  my  past  remarks  and  censure. 
If  there  be  any  such,  I  will  only  say  of  their  mode  of  maintaining  fertility 
that  it  is  less  effectual,  and  more  costly,  than  if  aided,  and  substituted  in 
part,  by  manuring  crops  and  a  j  udicious  rotation  of  crops.  But  as  to  many 
other  planters,  who,  whether  slowly  or  rapidly,  are  certainly  impoverish- 
ing their  lands,  they  will,  at  some  future  pericd,  be  compelled  to  allow  a 
greater  proportion  of  time  for  the  land  to  rest,  and  to  greater  disadvantage 
and  less  profit,  than  if  allowing  regularly  either  one  year  in  three,  or  two 
jji  in  five.     Suppose  the  land  to  yield  cotton  (or  sometimes  corn)  continu- 

n  ously  for  thirty  or  even  forty  years,  or,  with  much  manuring,  sixty.    In 

such  ca.ses,  it  is  true,  there  were  as  many  crops  obtained  as  the  land  was 
kept  years  for  tillage.  But  after  the  first  few  years,  the  products  were 
declining;  and  for  the  last  five  or  ten  years,  on  the  general  average,  they 
scarcely  paid  more  than  the  expenses  of  cultivation.  The  crops,  also, 
suffered,  during  the  whole  time,  the  evils  of  a  want  of  rotation,  and  the 
land  of  wan  t  of  change  of  condition.  At  the  close,  the  land  miist  be  turned 
out  to  rest,  because  manifestly  not  worth  longer  cropping.  This  com- 
pelled cessation  and  rest  will  continue  for  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  years, 
when  the  land  will  be  again  cleared  of  its  second  (or  perhaps  its  third) 
growth  of  trees;  and  with  this  and  other  extra  labors,  will  be  again 
brought  under  continued  tillage,  to  be  again,  and  much  more  speedily, 
exhausted  of  its  smaller  recovered  amount  of  productive  power.  In  this 
manner,  though  at  long  intervals,  more  than  the  full  proportion  of  rest 
required  by  an  improving  system  of  rotation  is  given  to  the  land,  and  en- 
forced by  lis  exhaustion ;  and  the  manner  is  such  as  to  make  the  least 
return  of  benefit  for  the  greatest  expense  incurred,  or  the  respite  of  the 
land  from  cultivation. 

My  former  engagements  in  South  Carolina,  and  the  then  especial  ob- 
jects  of  my  investigations  and  labors,  served  to  make  me  better  acquainted 
with  a  large  portion  of  your  territory  than  any  other  as  extensive  else- 
where. From  that  acquaintance  was  derived  the  opinion — which  I  have 
since  asserted  and  still  maintain— that  no  other  as  extensive  regfon 
>  known  to  me  possesses  half  so  great  advantages  and  resources  for  agri- 

I  cultural  improvement,  or  more  needs  the  employment  of  these  means. 

r  The  propr  and  full  use  of  your  wonderftilly  ablndant,  rich,  and  easily 

accessible  marl,  and  the  recent  shells  and  other  marine  remains,  offer 
the  best  principal  and  indispensable  means  for  fertilization,  and  which 
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aro  available  for  half  your  territory.  Another  great  resource,  and  almost 
as  much  neglected,  is  presented  in  your  great  mland  swamps,  now  only 
wide-spread  seed  beds  of  disease,  pestilence,  and  death;  and  which,  by 
drainage,  with  certainty  and  great  profit,  might  be  converted  to  dry  fields 
of  exuberant  fertility.  It  is  true  that  existing  legal  obstacles  oppose  these 
extensive  plans  for  drainage;  but  these  difllcullies  might  be  removed  bv 
wise  legislation,  with  great  benefit  to  the  interests  of  all  concerned,  and 
improvements  might  be  permitted  and  invited  which  would  render  these 
now  worthless  and  pestilential  swamps  as  fruitful  as  the  celebrated  bor- 
ders of  the  Po. 

The  draining  of  the  inland  swamps  of  rich  alluvial  soil,  together  with 
the  general  application  of  marl  to  these  and  also  to  the  now  cultivated 
higher  ground,  would  go  far  to  remove  the  long  prevailing  unhealthi- 
ness  to  which  Lower  South  Carolina  is  subject,  and  which  is  the  onlv 
important  evil  which  is  not  entirely  in  the  power  of  the  inhabitants  to 
remedy.  I  w^ill  not  presume  to  say  how  far  this  great  evil  may  be  les- 
sened by  these  works  of  industry  and  improvement.  But,  when  so 
much  of  your  country  consists  of  low  and  wet  swamp,  and  of  partially 
wet  higher  lands,  and  all  easy  to  be  drained,  it  does  not  seem  over-san- 
guine to  suppose  that,  with  such  drainage  and  the  general  extension  of 
the  also  sanitary  operations  of  marling  and  liming,  the  country  would 
be  as  much  improved  in  healthiness  as  in  fertility.  Such  change  to 
greater  healthiness  has  been  most  marked  in  my  own  country,  in  the 
extensivelv  marled  neighborhoods,  even  where  there  have  been  no  con- 
siderable  draining  operations  executed  or  required.  This  improvement 
of  health  is  ascribed,  by  all  who  have  experienced  the  benefical  change, 
mainly  to  the  sanitary  influences  of  the  now  calcareous  soil. 

Your  extensive  and  rich  river  swamp-lands  offer  another  great  object 
for  improvement  and  increase  of  agricultural  profit  and  wealth.  Kven 
the  sandy  "pine  barrens,"  now  unfit  for  tillage  or  for  any  useful  pro- 
duction,  other  than  the  magnificent  forests  which  cover  them,  if  made 
calcareous  and  put  under  Bermuda  grass,  (the  curse  of  tillage  lands 
so  infested,')  would  be  made  as  valuable  land  for  pasturage  as  the  equallv 
ban-en  chalk  downs  of  England.  *    ^       J 

Your  high  lands  are  mostly  level,  or  of  gently  undulating  surface, 
and  easy  to  till,  and  the  soils  generally  well  suited  to  your  great  staple 
crops— corn  and  cotton.  The  navigable  rivers  which  pervade  Lower 
J5outh  Carolina,  in  their  number  and  character,  present  a  remarkable 
geographical  feature,  as  singular  as  it  is  valuable.  The  main  canals 
required  for  extensive  drainage  of  the  inland  swamps  would  be  so  many 
additions  to  the  existing  navigable  highways.  So  low  are  the  interven- 
ing swamplands,  that  nearly  all  the  deep  navigable  rivers  might  be 
connected  by  canals  of  level  or  nearly  level  water;  and  in  that  respect, 
l/)wer  South  Carolina  might  possess  the  peculiar  facilities  of  Holland  for 
extensive  inland  navigation.  These  connecting  canals,  by  diverting 
some  of  the  superfluous  supply  of  fresh  water  of  some  rivers  to  others 
where  it  is  deficient,  might,  perhaps,  serve  to  extend  greatly  the  present 
area  of  tide-covered  land  capable  of  being  flooded  for  rice  culture.  If 
such  canals,  mainly  for  drainage,  but  serving,  also,  for  navigation,  were 
made  to  connect  the  Edisto  with  the  Ashley,  the  Cooper,  and  the 
Santee,  there  would  be  another  incidental  advantage  as  remarkable  as  it 
would  be  valuable.     The  excavation  of  the  canals  through  the  great 
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swamps,  (and  certainly  between  those  stretching  from  the  Ashley 
Bearly  to  the  Santee,)  would  generally  penetrate  into  marl  of  the  richest 
quality,  lying  a  few  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  swamps.  If  duly  ap. 
preciated,  this  rich  calcareous  earth,  to  be  used  as  manure,  would  go  far 
to  reimburse  the  cost  of  the  excavation;  and,  if  used  for  lime  burning, 
would  furnish  good  limie,  and  at  one-thiid  of  the  price  of  that  for  which 
South  Carolina  has  paiid  and  continues  to  pay  millions  of  dollars  to  the 
lime  burners  of  New  England.  This  voluntary  tribute,  at  leait,  which 
is  one  of  so  many  unnecessarily  paid  by  the  South  to  the  North,  might 
be  ended  to  the  immediate  and  great  profit  of  both  the  sellers  and  the 
buyers  of  the  substituted  lime,  made  of  the  abundant,  cheap,  and  excel- 
lent native  material.  The  buying  of  Northern  lime  by  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia  is  as  unprofitable  and  as  absurd  a  procedure  as  the  usage 
of  importmg  Northern  hay.  But  of  these,  and  of  many  similar  things, 
we  of  the  South  have  no  right  to  blame  any  but  ourselves.  All  the 
commodities  which  we  import  from  the  Northern  States,  and  which 
might  be  more  cheaply  provided  at  home,  serve,  indeed,  to  make  up  aa 
enormous  amount  of  annual  tribute.  But  this  part  of  our  general  burden 
is  fairly  and  properly  levied  by  Northern  enterprise  and  industry  upon 
Southern  listlessness  and  indolence.  Very  different,  however,  is  the  case 
as  to  the  far  greater  proportion  of  the  general  amount  of  tribute  paid  by 
Southern  to  Northern  interests,  from  which  we  have  no  defence,  because 
government  induces  and  enforces  the  payment  by  the  legislative  ma- 
chinery of  protecting  duties  and  the  indirect  bounty  system.  But  1  ana 
straying  from  my  designed  subject — the  improvement  of  Southern  agri- 
culture to  its  governmental  and  political  oppression.  Putting  aside  all 
speculative  and  untried  subjects  and  modes  of  improvement,  and  count- 
ing upon  nothing  more  than  the  proper  use  of  your  calcareous  manures 
and  judicious  tillage,  and  the  early  results  of  both,  and  supposing  that 
your  country  should  be  so  benefited  only  in  the  same  degree  as  has  been 
the  small  portion  of  mine,  already  marled  or  limed,  the  most  mode- 
rate estimate  of  the  agricultural  values  so  to  be  created  would  now  ap- 
pear to  you  so  greatly  exaggerated  as  to  be  altogether  incredible.  But 
however  much  I  would  desire  to  avoid  the  position  of  a  discredited  wit* 
ness,  I  will  not  be  restrained  by  that  fear  from  stating  general  results, 
which  are  notorious  in  Virginia,  and  to  sustain  the  truth  of  which  thou- 
sands of  particular  facts  could  be  adduced.  These  results,  susceptible  of 
clear  proof,  or  exhibited  by  official  documents,  are,  that  thousands  of 
forms  have  been  doubled  or  tripled,  and  some  quadrupled  in  production, 
and  the  general  wealth  of  their  proprietors  as  much  increased.  The 
assessed  values  of  marled  lands  have  been  increased  by  many  millions 
of  dollars,  while  those  of  similar  lands,  not  so  treated,  have  continued  to 
decline  as  all  did  before;  and  the  treasury  of  the  commonwealth  is  already 
benefited  by  many  thousands  of  dollars  received  annually  from  the  conn* 
ties  containing  these  improved  lands,  and  derived  from  them;  while  the 
revenue  from  lands  of  the  neighboring,  and  before  similar  counties,  is 
Still  decreasing. 

So  far  1  have  spoken  a«?  to  benefits  which  have  already  occurred,  and 
which  aic  unquestionable,  and  which  have  been  derived  from  rc>ources 
and  facilities  for  improvement  not  to  be  compared,  in  amount  and  value, 
with  those  of  South  Carolina.  I  have  elsewhere  estimated  the  possible 
future  and  full  fniition  of  this  system  of  improvement,  in  Lower  Virginia 
only,  at  3^00,000,000  of  increased  pecuniary  value  of  capital  thereby  to 
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!lfi.T„^;„  J^^  ^""  employment  of  your  mtlch  greater  resources  of 
this  kind,  and  over  as  wide  a  surface,  would  not  be  worth  less      lien 
your  other  great  resources,  which  have  been  named,  but  not  estimated 
would  be  so  much  more  in  addition.  .esumaiea. 

But  ^ricultural  production  and  pecuniary  ya^ues  are  not  the  only  or 
the  greatest  gams;  and  though  othe,s  rest  upon  opinion  only,  and  a^ 
incapable  of  being  measured,  their  existence 'and  their  value  aVe  not  Z 
less  acknowledged  by  all  judicious  observers  in  our  country,  mos  Im- 
proved  in  agricultural  production  by  calcareous  manures.     Th^  "mproV^. 

Slhtr'''  ^'^'i*^'"  mentioned;  the  improvement  of  economiTland 
social  habits,  morals,  and  refinement,  and  better  education  for  the  ii^w 
mg  generation,  have  been  sure  consequences  of  greatly  increied^^d 
endurnig  agricultural  profits;  and  these  moral  results  wi  1  herelfter  be 

causes.  Population,  though  a  late  effect,  is  already  sensibly  advanced 
by  these  agricultural  causes.  The  strength-physiLl,  intel  mual  and 
moral-as  well  as  the  wealth  and  revenul  of  the^comn  on  wealth  of  v"r 
ginia  will  soon  derive  new  and  great  increase  from  the  growLl  improve 
ment  of  that  one  and  smallest  of  the  great  divisions  of  her  te^rito^ 
which  was  the  poorest  by  natural  constiUition,  still  more  the  poore  7v 
long  exhausting  tillage,  its  best  population  gone,  or  going  ^T  and 
the  remaining  portion  sinking  into  a^thy  and  degradation!  and  having 
no  hope  left,  except  that  which  was  almost  universally  entermined    of 

iTl^r^iVT'^  '^r'^y^  ^"^  "'"^^•"g  ^he  likeL  k  of  Sc- 
uon  on  the  fertile  lands  of  the  Far  West.     Tirms  of  reproach  and  c^n- 

oTfhi   H  r  '''''  undeserved)  have  been  so  long  and  so  freely  bestowed 

ZthJM'hrr'l^'?"°^u^^'S'"^"'  ^"d  had  become  so  fix^ed  by  use, 
te  It  will  be  long  before  they  will  cease  to  be  deemed  applicable  or 
before  many  persons,  who  now  know  this  region  only  byXmemC 
0  former  report,  will  learn  that  it  is  not  altogether  iLd  of  ^l^d  a^^^^^ 
fni  h1''T''  "'  broomsedge-covered  fields,  over  whose  imSverished 
an^  dwmdling  population  indolence  and  malarious  disease  c^lnd  for 

ml^'s'Sbtrf  IT'"'  ""^T^  /^  ^^^  P'^^^''  i""«tration,  I  return  to  my 
TeLnni^l^  T'^  immediately  connected  with,  and  more  likely  to  Z 
interesting  to,  my  auditors.  ' 

for  nZti'  """T^  5^  ^^^  industrial  classes  of  mankind  more  estimable 
XZ  .r'^^""^  '^'^^  "^'■^"^  ^h^"  'he  landholders  and  cult  vatora 
siuLf^^t"\^'V-  ■  ^^'^h. ^hem,  unbounded  hospitality  isso  uni^e" 
Sen  cIi^'h  r^-  ^^»^'•«^»shmg  virtue;  and,  in  truth,  this  virtue  has 
ble  h?r  *^  Th  ^?P^''  ^  ^  ^^^"^«  «f  ^ici*^"s  tendency.  Honora^ 
stmnJrS"^'"^^'^'  ^'"'^^y-  ^"  feeling  and  action,  both  to  netghbors  and^ 
oSnfr^'  ^^  "^  '^1''^^  self  interest  for  the  public  weal-such  are 
mo  Sr*"f'  *"^  characteristics  of  Southern  planters.  Many  of  Z 
ra4enf  It/  ""'"i  ^^  '^u'  ^^'/^'^"^^  intelligent  class  are  ready  enough 
^iSiU^rt^  apply  to  themselves  and  their  fellow-planters  the^iamcof 
ofSi  iLnL.h  th'  ""^^^  '^'''  admitting,  or  even  assuming,  this  term 
Sc?n7^M^-^^  ''""^^  T  "^^""^  as  censurable  or  injurious  their 
S^MandT'^^  -'  '^P'^^'^  ^''  predicated.  They  hate  regarded 
P^^na  ?n;  ^i"^r  P?'''y  ^"^  P'^"'^^^  °^«^^y  *«  ^ff'^^ting  their  own 
pe^nal  and  individual  interests;  and,  if  judgi  by  their  continued  ac- 
•on,  they  must  believe  that  their  interests  we  thereby  best  promoted 
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Their  error  in  regard  to  their  own  interests,  great  as  it  may  be,  is  incom- 
parably  less  than  the  mistake  as  to  other  and  general  interests  not  being 
thus  affected.  As  I  have  already  admitted,  individuals  may  acquire 
wealth  by  this  system  of  impoverishing  culture,  though  the  amount  of 
accumulation  is  still  much  abated  by  the  attendant  waste  of  fertility. 
But  with  the  impoverishment  of  its  soil,  a  country,  a  people,  must  neces- 
sarily  and  equally  be  iropoveiished.  Individual  planters  may  desert  the 
fields  they  have  exhausted  in  South  Carolina,  and  find  new  and  ferule 
lands  to  exhaust  in  Alabama.  And  when  the  like  work  of  waste  and 
desolation  is  completed  in  Alabama,  the  spoilers  (whether  with  or  wUhout 
retaining  a  portion  of  the  spoils)  may  still  proceed  to  Texas  or  to  Califor. 
nia.  But  South  Carolina  and  Alabama  must,  nevertheless,  suffer  and 
pay  the  full  penalty  of  all  the  impoverishment  so  produced.  The  people 
who  remain  to  constitute  these  States  respectively  as  communities,  are 
not  spared  one  tittle  of  the  enormous  evils  produced— not  only  those  of 
their  o\vn  destructive  labors,  but  of  all  the  like  and  previous  labors  of 
their  fellow  citizens  and  predecessors  who  had  fled  from  the  ruin  which 
they  had  helped  to  produce.  And  these  evils  to  the  community  and  to 
posterity,  greater  than  could  be  effected  by  the  most  powerful  and  malig- 
naiit  foreign  enemies  of  any  country,  are  the  regular  and  deliberate  work 
of  benevolent  and  intelligent  men,  of  worthy  citizens,  and  true  lovers  of 

their  country!  .  ,     ,,    ,  ,         ,  j 

1  will  not  pursue  this  uninviting  theme  to  its  end— that  lowest  de- 
pression which  surely  awaits  every  country  and  people  subjected  to  the 
effects  of  the  "land-killing"  policy.  The  actual  extent  of  progress 
toward  that  end  throughout  the  Southern  States  ought  to  be  sufficienily 
appalling  to  produce  a  thorough  change  of  procedure  and  reformation  of 
the  agriculiural  system  of  the  South. 

Iri  addition  to  all  increase  of  the  other  benefits  of  agricultural  improve- 
ment  which  have  been  cited— pecuniary,  social,  intellectual,  and  moral- 
there  would  be  an  equal  increase  ol  political  power,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  which,  at  this  and  the  near  approaching  time,  would  be  espe- 
cially impollant  to  the  well-being  and  the  defence  of  the  Southern 
States,  and  the  preservation  of  their  yet  remaining  rights  and  always 
vital  interests.  If  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  and  the  other  older  slave- 
holding  States  had  never  been  reduced  in  producuveness,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  had  been  improved  according  to  their  capacity,  they  would 
have  retained  nearly  all  the  population  that  they  have  lost  by  emigration; 
and  that  retained  population,  with  its  increase,  would  have  given  them 
more  than  a  doubled  number  of  representatives  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  This  greater  strength  would  have  afforded  abundant 
legislative  safeguards  against  the  plunderings  and  oppressions  of  Uiritts, 
to  protect  iNorihern  interests— compromises,  se  called,  to  swell  Northern 
BOwer-  pension  and  boundary  laws,  for  the  same  purposes;  and  all  sucn 
Jets  to  the  injury  of  the  South,  effected  by  the  great  legislaUve  strength 
'  of  the  now  more  powerful,  and,  to  us,  the  hostile  and  predatory  Slates  ol 
the  Confederacy.  Even  alter  Virginia,  with  more  than  Esau- like  fatuity, 
had  sacrificed  her  magnificent  Northwestern  Territory,  which  now  con- 
stitutes five  great  and  fertile  States,  and  a  surplus,  to  make,  by  legislative 
fraud  a  large  tart  of  a  sixth  State,  and  all  of  which  are  now  among  Uie 
most  hostile  to  the  rights  of  the  people  of  the  South— if  Virginia  had 
merely  retained  and  improved  the  fertility  of  her  present  reduced  sui 


ftce,herpeople  would  not  have  removed.  Their  descendants  would 
now  be  south  of  the  Ohio,  ready  and  able  to  maintain  the  righte  of  Ae 
Southern  States   instead  of  a  large  proportion,  as  now,  seryin*  to  swell 

TL"r,^f'wH  ^'^^r.'^'*""^  P"r^*^  °^^  '"^^^  malignant^ enemies. 
1  he  loss  of  both  political  ana  military  strength  to  Virginia  and  South 
Carohna  is  not  less  than  all  other  losses,  the  certain  consequences  of  the 
impoverishment  of  their  soil.*  ^ 

If  it  were  possible  that,  for  all  Lower  South  Carolina,  the  system  of 
improvement  could  be  directed  by  one  mind  and  will,  as  much  as  the 
operations  of  any  one  great  individual  estate,  the  most  magnificent  re- 
suUs  could  be  obtained  with  great  and  certain  profit,  and  inl  few  years. 
Without  any  additional  labor  or  capital  more  than  now  possessed  for 
beginning  the  improvements,  and  with  only  the  subsequent  increase  of 
means,  which  would  be  supplied  by  the  clear  profits  of  the  improvements 

^ey '>ecame  productive,  most  of  the  lands  accessible  to  marl  or  lime 
wuld  be  covered  by  these  manures  in  ten  years.     In  twenty  years  from 

u  2^'t  ^""^^  lands  could  be  thus  improved,  and  by  that  time  might 
yield  doubled  or  tripled  general  products,  and  would  exhibit  a  proa)r. 
tionally  greater  increase  of  value  as  capital.  The  new  clear  profits  of 
this  one  great  improvement  would  be  enough  in  amount  to  effect  all  the 
practicable  drainage  of  inland  and  river  swamps  in  twenty  years  more; 
or,  in  that  additional  time,  the  increased  revenue  of  the  State  treasury 
from  these  new  sources  only,  would  suffice  to  construct  all  the  ffreat 
works  of  drainage,  which  would  be  beyond  the  means  of  individual 
proprietors. 

Iti  all  opinions  expressed  as  to  the  values  and  effects  of  the  aericul- 
tural  improvements  proposed  for  <outh  Carolina,  my  data  are  the  experi- 
enced and  unquestionable  results  of  like  labors  in  Virginia.  The  leffiti- 
mate  deduction,  and  the  only  one  for  untried  operations,  is,  that  like 
causes  will  produce  like  effects  in  both  these  different  localities.  I  can- 
not  conceive  any  reason,  founded  on  existing  differences  of  climate,  soH, 
or  subjects  of  culture,  that  can  make  calcareous  manures  less  efficient  or 
^s  profitable  with  you  than  with  us.  Nevertheless,  I  have  learned, 
irom  mere  rumor,  that,  in  the  small  extension  of  their  use,  by  new  ope- 
rators,  which  occurred  here,  there  was  no  general  and  important  benefit 
ODiamed.  And  such,  I  must  infer,  was  the  conclusion  reached  by  nearly 
an  the  makers  and  observers  of  these  trials,  from  the  irresistible  though 
negative  evidence  (which  only  is  before  me)  that  nothing  considerable 
01  such  improvoments,  or  of  public  notoriety,  has  been  effected  in  latter 
years.  In  the  absence  of  all  particular  information  of  the  actual  trials, 
tneir  results,  and  the  accompanying  circumstances,  of  course  I  cannot 
Fetend  or  be  expected  to  explain  the  causes  of  disappointment  which  must 

sJti  "^f^JuV.  "l^'^^.v.^^  '^^  government  of  Virginia,  in  the  act  of  cewion  to  the  United 
T^dJ?info  1?  I>.orth western  Terntory,  wa«,  that  thig  territory  ahould  .fierward.  beT 
remain  Ohfn  ?T  '^*"t^'  new  Suies.  F.ve  hare  a'rcady  been  carved  out  of  tlua  rre.1 
flomain.  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wisconain,  and  a  apace  of  22  336  aquan. 
Smhe^r^' '"  ''*,"*^  ^VT'^  °^  Minnesota,  which  will  hereafter'TonatituS^'.o  muT^f 
Federa  r  !  •  '^  '''?''"°."  ""^  't"  f'  °^  ^"^'"''  ^7  ^^^^*"'*'  """^  "^  ^«  «^^  of  the  print 
biifrHr.,^"K".r"V  ""'^  '"  ?'*"^^  ''^^"'  *"^  »"  '*'«  Northwestern  Territory,  ilavery  wm 
which  o^ih/.  '\'  '''^1"''""  °f  \^V  °^  ^'^  Confederation.  This  space  of  22,33G  square  m.Tes 
Whch  ou?ht  to  have  been  included  m  the  five  an.i-alavery  Statea  dready  formed  but  wh  ch 
will  50  to  constit  ne  a  aixth,  is  nearly  as  larj^o  as  Sjulh  Carolina,  and  larger,  by  nearlr  1  OM 
•qoare  m.lea,  than  the  united  aurfacea  of  Js'ew  Hampahir.,  Mafwachuaettaland  Connccii  m 
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oetbe  general  result,  as  it  seems  that  marling  has  languished,  if  not 
ceased  in  general,  after  a  few  faint  efforts.*  But  I  infer  that  the  mam 
and  usual  cause  of  supposed  failure  or  of  inconsiderable  benefit,  ha& 
been  the  same  prevailing  bad  practice,  before  denounced,  of  mcessant  or 
at  least  much  too  frequent  tillage,  which  does  not  permit  the  fields  to 
receive  and  retain  organic  matter  from  their  own  growths  especially. 
This  cause  had  operated  on  neariy  all  the  trials  of  marl  made  previous 
to  my  service  in  South  Carolina.  Of  all  such  cases  of  alleged  failure 
that  I  was  enabled  to  see  and  investigate  the  circumstances,  ihe  causes 
were  such  as  I  now  suppose  of  the  still  later  failures.  These  cases  of 
feilure  and  of  disappointment,  and  the  known  causes,  were  brought  fully 
to  view  in  my  report  of  the  agricultural  survey;  and  from  the  more  ex- 
tended remarks,  I  wUI  quote  a  short  passage,  to  show  my  then  opinion 
of  the  facts  and  the  causes  of  previous  failures,  and  my  earnest  warning 
against  the  general  course  pursued.  After  reciting  the  general  facts  of 
failure  of  the  previous  trials  of  marling,  I  proceeded  in  tlj^se  words: 
"  Can  any  opponents  of  marling  desire  more  full  admissions  than  these? 
And  yet  they  all  serve  to  illustrate  what  I  have  continually  striven  to 
impress,  tliaty  without  vegetable  matter  to  combine  with,  calcareous  ma- 
nures ioill  be  of  little  value.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  heard  of 
no  trial  of  marl  on  land  in  proper  condition— that  is,  recently  and  suffi- 
ciently rested,  and  thereby  provided  with  vegetable  matter— in  which  the 
effect  has  not  been  very  great  on  tfie  first  crop.  A  nd  three  or  four  of  such 
results,  only,  would  be  enough  to  explain  the  cause,  (of  failure  in  all  other 
cases,)  and  to  prevent  all  inferences  unfavorable  to  marling,  if  from  a 
bundled  failures  of  early  efforts  under  reverse  circumstances." 

Then  followed  particular  statements  of  two  different  experiments,  care- 
fully made  that  year,  (and  the  circumstances  noted  at  ray  request,)  of 
marling  on  new  land,  and  therefore  not  exhausted  of  its  vegetable  mat- 
ter, and  in  which  the  products  (which  were  of  cotton)  were  nearly 
doubled  in  the  first  year  of  the  application. 

Here,  then,  even  in  the  few  lines  quoted  from  the  much  more  full  pre- 
cepts  to  the  same  purport,  there  is  full  evidence  of  my  having  stated,  in 
advance  of  all  later  trials,  the  sure  cause  of  failure;  and,  in  the  warning 
against  that  cause,  I  may  claim  to  have  predicted  all  later  failures  of  like 
occurrence.  And  if  there  had  been  thousands  of  failures,  preceded  and 
accompanied  by  very  frequent  and  exhausting  tillage,  all  of  them  would 
but  the  more  strongly  confirm  my  long  entertained  and  often-expressed 
opinions  and  instructions  as  to  the  action  of  calcareous  manures;  and  all 
such  cases  would  not  detract  a  little  from  the  alleged  available  values. 
When  urging  the  use  of  lime,  I  have  never  omitted  to  state  that  it  gave 
no  fertility  of  itself  or  by  direct  action,  and  that  vegeuble  matter,  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  and  in  conjunction,  was  essential  to  the  beneficial  opera- 
tion  of  calcareous  manures.  The  required  organic  matter  may  be  sup- 
plied mainly  in  the  growth  of  the  land  to  be  improved.  But  it  must  be 
supplied  in  some  form,  and  in  sufficient  quantity;  and,  also,  should  be, 
in  part,  present  in  advance  of  the  use  of  calcareous  manures,  to  secure 
their  best  early  effects. 

•There  if,  however,  one  important  case  known  to  me,  of  at  least  partial  exceptions  to  the 

Eieral  rule  of  (ailuie  of  marling  in  South  Carolina,  ia  the  very  exteniive  and  also  profilabie 
OTB  aod  improTements  of  Governor  Hammond,  on  his  eatate  bordering  on  the  Savannaa. 
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Plaiiters  of  South  Carolina:  I  have  offered  to  you  in  plain  and  unrar 

or  to  any  similar  aud  enco.  Mv  burdpn  nf  xroarc  o^tT  •  i  •  •  ^  V 
greater  than  pvph  «„ito^  ♦«  '  ouraen  ot  years,  and  mfirmiues  much 
fl^nlonl  T  M  ^^  ^""^y  ^°^'  admonish  me  that  my  labors  must 
soon  close.  I  would  deem  it  a  reward  of  more  value  to  me  than  wm  be 
he  short  remainder  of  my  life,  if  you  and  your  fellow  laborers  e  venTt  his 
CthZ'  ('Preference  to  myself,)  would  heed  my  ^iTlndruUyl^^^ 
by  them.  It  is  but  little  that  a  private  individual  can  do  to  wamint  to  a 
great  commonwealth  or  community  the  beneficial  result  predTca^du^n 

^ruUs^\lrn'!}"r.'  'r'  r  ^'''''  '^  m7co'nTdenTe'inThe 
genera  results  J  have  predicted,  that  I  would  willingly  hazard  unon  th« 
issue  all  that  I  have  in  property,  reputation,  and  e?7n  life  fseTpo? 
Illustration  and  in  mercantile  or  business  languagerif  I  possessed  hun 
dreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  to  that  full  amount,  ^r  a  preiS^TofiOp^; 
cam.,  I  would  insure  as  much  clear  profit  to  South  Carolina  t^^iin^d 

hLToll  "'i^^''  "'^  ^'^''^'^"^'  ^^^'^^^"^  -»d  inciCr^rthe  fertUUy  of 
he  soil.  As,  however,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  offer  Inv  such  iuar 
antee  and  for  me  either  to  incur  risk  of  loss  or  to  derive  r^cu^arv^rin 
from  the  results,  I  can  only  offer  my  earnest  verbal Tssumnces  7  £^ 
available  gam,  as  great  and  as  sure'to  be  obtained  TyTur  pursuing 
proper  course  of  improvement  as  will  be  the  growing  losTandevemua^ 
ruin  of  your  country  and  humiliation  of  its  ^people  if  the  ronVexiS 
system  of  exhausting  culture  is  not  abandonS.^  It  i    not  rferdy  mv 

fuL'^stfoiTacrtrh^     P"^"^^'  testirnony,but roruL'^ 
th.„  o  ?    r  r       ^^^'  ^"^  '^^  ^^^^  experience  and  realized  profits  of 
thousands  offarmers,  which  offer  to  yoVr  acceptance  the  highesfLS 
eul tural  prosperity  in  exchanj^  for  present  declL  and  appSnVS 

q  ick  v'^  VnArT'^T^  ^'^'"•'>;  ^'  ^^"^  '^»^-     ChooLTa^d  ch^O^f^ 

be  between  vourZ^.'^'^  ""  ™^  '"t'  ^"^"'"f'  ^^^^  y«"^  ^«^i«i«n  will 
oe  oetween  your  purchasing,  at  equal  rates  of  price,  either  wealth  and 

general  prosperity,  of  value  exceeding  all  present  powe^ of  LmnuLZ 

rfLTan/Sl""'  7i  ^'^  'r^''  ^' ^^^'^^-"  toThTch  the  S^'of 
^  tree  and  noble-minded  people  can  possibly  be  subjected.  ^ 
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PRIZE  ESSAY. 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  VALUK  OF  PHOSPHATE  OF  LIME. 

BY  J[OSEPH  HARRIS,  ROCHESTER,  NEW  YORK. 

[From  the  Transactions  of  the  New  Ycrk  State  Agricultural  Society.] 

Phosphorus,  an  element  never  found  in  nature  in  an  uncombined 
state,  but  usually  manufactured  from  bones,  is  semi- transparent  of  nearly 
the  consistence  of  wax;  internally  of  a  reddish  or  flesh  color,  but  coated 
with  a  white  film,  arising  from  its  partial  decom^xDsition.     It  so  strongly 
attracts  oxygen  from  the  air  as  to  become  slowly  decomposed  at  a  very 
low  temperature;  and  hence  it  is  usually  kept  under  water.     When 
ignited,  it  gives  off  dense  white  ftimes.    This  is  phosphoric  acid,  and  it 
is  in  form  united  with  lime,  iron,  lead,  copper,  and  other  bases  with 
which  it  is  usually  found.     It  enters  into  the  ccmpositfon  of  all  plants 
and  animals,  and  is  found  in  all  soils  not  absolutely  sterile;  the  inorganic 
parts  of  the  bones  of  all  animals  are  composed  principally  of  this  acid 
united  with  lime,  called  phosphate  of  lime;  and  wheat,  Indian  com, 
Timothy,  and  other  Cereal  grains  contain  from  forty  to  fifty  per  cent,  in 
their  ashes.     It  will  easily  be  seen  that  it  is  a  substance  of  vast  import- 
ance in  an  agricultural  point  of  view;  and  when  it  is  understood  that  no 
plant  will  grow  on  a  soil  destitute  of  it;  that  no  soil,  however  fertile, 
contains  but  a  conjparatively  small  amount,  and  that  in  the  bones  and 
flesh  of  animals,  and  in  the  grains  of  wheat,  Indian  corn,  and  Timothy, 
it  is  annually  exported  from  the  soil  in  large  quantities  never  to  return, 
its  real  value  and  importance  will  be  clearly  perceived.     The  whole  of 
the  phosphate  of  lime  which  exists  in  the  bones  of  man  and  animals 
must  have  been  originally  in  the  soil,  and,  being  taken  up  by  plants,  was 
by  them  conveyed  into  the  animal  organism.     Under  the  system  of 
agriculture  commonly  adopted,  phosphate  of  lime  is  continually  being 
abstracted  from  the  soil,  and,  unless  an  equivalent  portion  to  that  which  is 
taken  is  liberated  from  the  soil  by  annual  decomposition,  or  is  returned 
by  the  purchase  of  manure  containing  it,  a  gradual  diminution  of  fertility 
must  follow.    Those  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  cannot  but 
derive  some  benefit  from  a  knowledge  of  the  chemical  properties  ant 
agricultural  uses  of  phosphate  of  lime. 

As  is  usually  the  ca.se,  practice  got  the  start  of  science  in  the  use  of 
bones  as  a  manure,  and,  without  knowing  why,  the  former  found  them 
of  great  value  to  his  soil.  It  is  said  they  were  first  used  on  the  natural 
grass  dairy  meadows  of  Cheshire,  England,  where,  from  the  large  amount 
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.  annually  taken  firom  the  soil  in  cheese  and  the  bones  and  flesh  of 
animals,  the  soil  had  become  exhausted  of  phosphoric  acid;  their  effect 
was  surprisingly  beneficial.  They  were  used  with  profit  at  a  cost  of 
from  $20  to  S60  per  acre.  Few  turnips  were  then  grown ;  but  the  value 
of  this  crop  being  acknowledged,  great  efforts  were  made  to  extend  its 
culture,  the  land  owners  in  many  cases  compelling  the  tenant  farmer  to 
grow  a  certain  number  of  acres.  Bones  were  found  to  be  the  best 
manure  that  could  be  applied  to  this  crop,  their  beneficial  effect  lasting 
for  rnany  years.  I  have  seen  a  crop  of  turnips  three  times  as  large  on  a 
portion  of  a  field  where  bones  had  been  applied  12  years  previous  as  on 
another  part  of  the  same  field  where  none  had  been  used,  though  treated 
similarly  in  every  other  respect.  It  is  often  said  that  soil  dressed  with 
bones  never  forgot  it  when  turnips  were  sown;  but  this  opinion  is  formed 
from  the  lasting  effects  of  roughly-broken  bones,  as  first  used  at  the  rate 
of  one  hundred  bushels  per  acre;  it  was  soon  found  that  if  they  were 
finely  ground,  a  much  smaller  quantity  would  suffice,  though  the  benefit 
would  not  be  so  lasting.  The  reason  of  this  is  found  in  the  fact,  that 
plants  cannot  take  anything  from  the  soil  but  in  a  state  of  solution.  Now, 
bones  in  their  natural  state  are  insoluble  in  water,  and  have  first  to 
decompose,  and  be  incorporated  with  the  soil,  before  they  can  nourish 
plants;  but,  if  finely  ground,  they  are  easily  intimately  mixed  with  the 
soil,  where,  being  attacked  by  its  acids,  they  readily  decompose,  and  are 
more  speedily  rendered  in  a  fit  state  for  assimilation  by  the  plants. 
Twenty  bushels  of  dust  will  in  this  way  be  more  beneficial,  apparently, 
than  100  bushels  of  merely  crushed  bones. 

The  reason  why  boiled  bones  are  supposed  to  be  better  than  unboiled 
is  the  same;  they  have  absorbed  considerable  water,  and  are,  in  con- 
sequence, more  speedily  decomposed  in  the  soil,  and  taken  up  by  the 
plants.  Common  experience  proved  the  value  of  bones  as  a  manure, 
but  science  had  to  explain  the  cause  of  their  beneficial  action.  This 
science  not  only  did,  but,  having  done  so,  discovered  a  plan  to  decom- 
pose these  bones  before  they  were  applied  to  the  soil,  thus  concentrating 
the  effect  into  one,  which  would  have  extended  over  twenty  years, 
or  producing  a  better  effect  for  one  year,  with  a  twentieth  part  of  the 
bones.        j 

There  are  several  phosphoric  acid  and  lime  compounds  known  to 
chemists;  but  the  only  two  that  concern  us  at  present  are  the  neutral 
phosphate  of  lime,  often  called  the  bone  earth  phosphate,  because  it 
forms  the  chief  earthly  ingredient  of  bones,  and  the  bi-phosphaCe,  or,  as  it 
w  called  in  commerce,  super-phosphate,  or  acid  phosphite  of  liaie. 

Pure  neutral  phosphate  of  lime  contains,  in  100  pounds- 
Phosphoric  acid 4g 

Lime.... 


481 
61} 


loe 


The  bi-phosphate,  or  acid  phosphate  of  lime,  is  composed  of— 
Phosphoric  acid 71 

^^ ..■.■.::::::::::::::::::  28 


I 


100 
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The  neutral  phosphate  of  lime  is  all  but  insoluble  in  water;  but  the 
bi-f^osj^ate  is  readily  soluble.  Now,  what  science  has  discorered  is 
the  method  of  cheaply  converting  the  insoluble  phosphate  into  the  soluble 
bi-phosphate;  and,  simple  as  it  may  seem,  this  discovery  has  benefited 
agriculture  more  than  all  others  combined.  ( 

Phosphate  of  lime  consists  of  two  atoms  of  phosphoric  acid  and  two 
of  hme;  and  bi- phosphate  has  three  atoms  of  phosphoric  acid  combined 
with  one  of  lime.  Now,  to  convert  the  one  into  the  other,  we  have  either 
to  add  phosphoric  acid,  or  take  away  lime;  the  latter  is  the  only  way 
pactical  in  a  manufactory,  1  hough  the  former  can  be  done  in  the 
laboratory.  Phosphoric  being  what  chemists  term  a  weak  acid,  sul- 
phuric acid  will  take  away  its  lime,  setting  the  phosphoric  acid  free.  If 
but  a  small  quantity  of  acid  is  ai)plied,  it  will  unite  with  a  portion  of  the 
lime,  forming  sulphate  of  lime,  and  setting  free  its  phosphoric  acid, 
which  will  unite  with  the  lemair.ing  phosphate  of  lime,  forming  the 
required  soluble  bi-phosphate.  If  sufficient  acid  is  not  added  to  convert 
the  whole  into  bi-phosphate,  a  portion  of  the  neutral  phosphate  will 
remain  untouched.  If  more  than  is  required  to  convert  the  whole 
into  bi  phosphate  is  applied,  a  portion  of  the  phosphoric  acid  will  be 
liberated,  and  remain  uncombined,  and  by  adding  sufficient  acid  the 
whole  may  be  set  free,  and  the  result  of  the  mixtiure  would  be  sulphate 
of  lime  and  free  pliosphoric  acid . 

To  exemplify  this,  let  us  suppose  100  pounds  of  the  pure  phosphate  of 
limye  taken;  this  would  contain  48^  pounds  phosphoric  acid.  Now, 
then,  if  71^  of  phosphoric  acid  make  100  of  bi-phosphate  of  lime,  48^ 
will  make  68.  Therefore,  the  100  pounds  of  pure  phosphate  of  lime 
can  be  converted  into  68  pounds  of  bi  phosphate  of  lime,  and  this  is 
accomplished  by  abstracting  32  pounds  of  lime.  The  quantity  of  pure 
sulphuric  acid  required  to  eflfect  this  is  easily  calculated. 

Sulphate  of  lime,  or  plaster,  is  composed  of — 


Lime 

Sulphate  acid. 


411 

58 


100 


So  that  32  pounds  of  lime  would  require  45  pounds  sulphuric  acid  to 
convert  it  into  sulphate  of  lime.  Therefore,  to  convert  100  pounds  ol 
neutral  phosphate  of  lime  into  bi-phosphate  would  require  45  pounds  of 
pure  sulphuric  acid.  If  we  take  away  the  32  poimds  of  lime,  we  should 
have,  as  the  result,  68  pounds  bi-phosphate,  and  77  pounds  of  sulphate 

of  lime.  i 

The  composition  of  bones  varies  considerably,  according  to  the  age 
and  kind  of  animals— less  phosphate  of  lime,  and  more  gelatine,  being 
found  in  an  older  animal;  but,  on  an  average,  100  parts  of  raw  bones 
may  be  estimated  as  containing — 

Water 11 1^^ 

Pliosphate  of  lime 46  '| 

Fat  and  gelatine , 38 

Carbonate  of  lime 4 

Alkaline  chlorides  aiid  sulphates 8 

100 
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.ulL^K^  '^^  ^^^J'  ^^^^^  ***  phosj^ate  of  lime,  bones  conUiii 
thtfty-ei^ht  per  cent,  of  organic  matter,  so  S^at,  in  judging  of  the^ulte 
of  expenments  with  fresh  bones,  it  is  necessary  to  takf  this  inTa? 
count,  and  not  attribute  all  the  benefit  to  the  phosphate.  To  avoid  w 
discrepancies  of  this  kmd,  we  will  present  the  reader  with  a  few  resu?te 
selected  from  experiments  made  at  Rothamsted  form,  Herts,  England 
by  Mr.  Lawes  and  Dr.  Gilbert,  in  which  calciped  bones  Were  u^d 
containing  about  nmety  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime. 

I  TABLE  I.-TURNIP  EXPERIMENTS. 


Deacription  of  manure. 


Bulk,  per  acre,      i    Leaf,  per  acre. 


UnmanureH..;. ^T  Ta  'a*' 2i 

12  cwi.  iulphate  lime,  the  refuw  oVta^UncVcid  manu-' 

f*"""*- i  fi  }•»  o  OA 

460 pounds  calcined  bone  duat '"  m  4  «  ''J 

400  pounds  calcined  bone  duat  and   muriatic 'aci'd'*  ■»  "  «> 

equivalent  to  268  pounda  aulphuric  acid  («p.  gr!  j 

J.''f ♦ I  9  fl  1  10 

400  pounda  calcined  bone  du«t  and  134  pounds  sul-' 

phuric  acid  (sp  gr.  17) 12  1ft  Q  e 

400  po.jnd8  calcined  bone  dust  ar.d  268  pounds  Vu'l-'  *=  -*  o 

pharicucid ,  lo  ii  a  n 

400pojiBd«  calcined  bone  duat.  268  pounda  aulphuric  I  •*  *'  "  " 

aad,  and  134  pounda  common  sail. 14  in  n  i 

400  pounds  calcmcd  bone  dust  and  400  pounds  sal"  *»'""* 

P'"'"'^'"^*^ •. I  13  2  9  24 


Tutu.  cwl.  qrs.  Ibi. 
0     14     1      4 

2  19    3     IS 

3  12    3     19 


4  6  3  12 

3  16  3  9 

4  14  1  4 
6  11  0  10 
4  5  0  16 


.J}LT  ^Tv^'"^  ^^^'^  '°  ^^^  ^^«^«  selection  is  the  great  differ- 
S!f.  r"]-^^"  unmanured  and  the  manured  lots.  It  if  seen  that 
JZah  "u  ""^  ""'  plaster  increases  the  amount  five  tons  per  acre, 
mough  yielding  a  crop  which,  in  common  practice,  would  not  be  con- 
sidered remunerative  But  whenever  phosphate  of  lime  is  used,  the 
and  ,n^  ^''^"^^  beneficial.  The  difference  between  the  decomrised 
and  undecomposed  is  not  so  striking  as  I  should  anticipate;  but  thrfact 
llinJT^"  ""^  ^^!^  ^"'"^  and  in  a  state  of  minute  subdivision, 
rTpi.  n?  .K  J^°'"^'-eadily  soluble,  would  render  them  much  more  cffil 
Sid  frLi\"i  ^^"^-^"^^  ^,f  "^'^'y  Wlied.  An  increase  of  sulphuric 
acid  from  134  pounds  to  268  pounds,  with  400  pounds  of  bones  in  each 
^e,  gives  an  increase  of  12^  cwt.  of  bulk  and  17^  cwt.  of  leaf;  but  an 

lonmnfT  ^^^  "^1^  P^"'^^^  ^^  ^'Ph""^  '^id,  with  the  same 
cS^f  nf  K  1^  ^^'t/"^^^  ?^®'  ^'  attended  with  a  diminution  of  81 
S^  .?  '^"^  y  J"^'-  ''^'^*^-  ^^'^  ^i"  indicate  the  amount  of 
Dhn,nh!  ^"^^'  """"^  f^?"^"'  ?°^  """'y  *^^  necessity  of  having  the  whole 
pnosDhate  decomposed,  but  that  it  is  injurious  to  have  phosphoric  acid 

Z»  .L""/'!?^''  ^""^f  of  sulphuric  acid;  but  it  is  the  former,  rather 
">an  the  latter,  evil  that  farmers  need  be  on  their  guard  against  in 
purchasing  super-phosphate  of  lime.  Mr.  Lawes 's  experiments  on 
dS  7^'®  commenced  in  1843,  and  have  been  continued  to  the 
ti^tn.K  '  •  ""^,^^i*^^  many  interesting  and  important  facts  rela- 
fcaL^i?®  [""""'P^'  *"d  ^^®  position  it  occupies  in  English  agriculture. 
■a?e  been  brought  to  light,  which  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  ob- 
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ject  of  the  present  essay  to  discuss;  but  it  may  be  mentioned,  as  amon^t 
the  most  important  conclusions,  that,  if  in  ordinary  agriculture  the 
t«mip  is  supplied  Avith  available  phosphate  of  lime,  no  other  substance 
need  be  employed  of  a  mineral  or  alkaline  nature;  that  ammonia  is  not 
essential;  but  that  carbon,  in  conjunction  with  phosphate,  will  give  an« 
increased  crop  over  the  phosphate  alone. 

The  soil  on  which  these  experiments  were  made  is  a  somewhat  heavy 
loam,  unsuitable  for  turnips,  which  delight  in  a  light,  sandy  loam;  so 
that  the  above  weights  per  acre  may  be  considered  as  mu^h  under  the 
amount  usually  obtainea  on  soils  well  adapted  to  their  growth. 

The  following  result  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Pusey  in  the  regular  course 
of  tillage;  the  bulbs  only  are  given:  j 

Toni.    Cwt. 

No  manure,  per  acre 1      00 

Five  and  a  quarter  bushels  super- phosphate  of  lime,  per  acre . .  16      12| 

Great  as  this  increase  may  appear,  yet  I  think  it  may  be  taken  as  a 
correct  estimate  of  the  benefit  usually  derived  from  the  application  of 
super-phosphate  of  lime  to  the  turnip  crop.  But  it  is  as  a  manure  for 
wheat  that  we  should  naturally  look  for  the  greatest  benefit  from  super- 
phosphate, inasmuch  as  this  grain  contains  such  a  large  amount  of 
phosphoric  acrd,  Mr.  Lawes's  experiments  on  wheat,  on  a  soil  similar  to 
the  one  on  which  the  turnip-experiments  were  made,  and  which  had 
been  agriculturally  exhausted  by  the  growth  and  removal  of  four  grain- 
crops,  without  any  manure  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  ex- 
periments, are  very  conclusive  on  this  point.  That  the  first  year  gave 
the  following  result,  which  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  results 
of  after-experiments:  An  acre,  unmanured,  gave  16|  bushels,  and 
1,120  pounds  straw;  with  700  pounds  superphosphate  of  lime,  manu- 
factured from  calcined  bone  dust,  16f  bushels  and  1,116  pounds  of 
straw. 

The  following  experiments,  in  the  same  vear,  (1844,)  and  on  the  same 
field,  prove  that  the  failure  of  the  super-phosphate  was  not  owing  to  a 
deficiency  of  other  mineral  manures  or  ash  constituents : 
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TABLE  II—WHEAT  EXPERIIfENT& 


Detcription  of  manures. 


1.  Uimanurad 

2.  14  tons  farm  yard  dung 

3.  Aihea  of  14  tons  farm  yard  dung 

4.  Minimum  produce  of  nine  plots,  with  arti- 

ficial mineral  manure*,  viz.,  350  pounds 
•uper-phosphate  of  lime  and  364  pounds 
phoepnate  of  potash 

5.  Maximum  produce  ofnineplotn,  with  arti- 

ficial mineral  manuves,  viz.,  350  pounds 
super-phosphate  of  lime,  168  pounds 
phosphate  of  magnesia,  150  pounds 
phosphate  of  potash,  and  112  pounds 
silicate  of  p>ota8h 

6.  Mean  of  nine  ploU,  with  artificial  mineral 

manures 

7.  Mean  of  three  ploU,  with  artificial  mineral 

manures  and  65  pounds  sulphate  of  am- 
monia  


Dressed  grain 
per  acre. 


Total  grain  per 
acre. 


utk.  pla. 

16     e 

23       § 

16  0 


16 


17 
16 


3i 
3J 


21        0 


Ptfvnii. 

933 
1,276 

880 


980 


1,096 
4,009 

1,275 


Straw  per 


Pouiub. 
1,190 
1,476 
1,104 


1,160 


1,340 
I.IU 

1,433 


This  ticble  affords  pretty  clear  indications  of  the  requirements  of  the 
wheat  crop,  mineral  manures  or  ash  constituents  producing  no  good 
results,  while  the  addition  of  sixty-five  pounds  sulphate  of  ammonia 
gives  an  increase  of  five  bushels— nearly  equal  to  that  obtained  by  four- 
teen tons  barn-yard  manure.  These  experiments  have  been  continued 
to  the  present  time,  and  are  now  being  carried  on,  with  unabated  zeal,  at 
an  annual  cost  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  The  scrupulous  accuracy 
and  scientific  abilities  of  the  experimenters  render  their  results  worthy 
of  the  fullest  confidence. 

The  following  table  exhibits  some  selected  results,  up  to  the  year 
1850,  on  the  same  plot  of  land  each  year: 
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It  IS  seen  that  in  1844,  with  mineral  manures  and  no  ammonia,  the 
increase  of  gram  over  the  unmanured  plot  is  less  than  one  bushel  and 
no  increase  of  straw;  while  for  the  next  five  consecutive  yeai^wh^n 
ammonia  was  supplied,  and  no  minerals,  there  is  an  average  inrr^aTeol 
ten  bushels  per  acre  grain,  and  about  half  as  much  again^traw      From 
these  erperiments  we  may  sa.ely  draw  the  following^condusions-  ThS 
the  application  of  mineral  manures  alone   to  a  sofl  eihWsJed  by  th^ 
rrnnrL^Kfl''  IS  attended  with  no  benefit  to  the  wheat  crop;  that  it 
does  not  enable  Oie  p  ant  to  obtain  its  nitrogen  or  carbon  from  the  atmos 
phere,  but  that,  m  this  exhausted  soil,  the  application  of  ammonia  S 
produced  good  crops,  enabling  the  plant  to  assimilate  the  minerals  oHhe 
soil,  and  to  obtain  carbon  from  the  atmosphere.     That  we  could  not 

iXl^l'^f"^  K ""  '""'^f' '  ^y  '^^  ^°'"  application  of  ammonia,  is 
pretty  certain,  for,  however  large  an  amount  of  minerals  there  may  be  in 
a  soil,  by  annually  growing  large  crops  of  wheat,  and  removing  the 
entire  produce,  they  must  ultimately  be  exhaused;  indeed,  it  is  sein  on 
the  above  table  that  on  the  fourth  year  (1848)  of  their  suppi;,  ammoniacd 
saks  do  not  give  their  accustomed  increase-thus  showing  that  there  wZ 
a  deficiency  of  minerals.  ^ 

A  plot  in  the  same  field,  manured  with  the  same  quantity  of  ammo- 
nia, and  a  good  supply  of  super  phosphate  of  lime,  potash,  soda,  and 
snlphate  of  magnesia,  gave  a  yield  of  2^  bushels,  and  3,056  lbs  of 
straw.  ?         "  .  VI 

The  next  year,  however,  there  was  as  large  a  yield  without  as  with 
S  .u '  '  ^^^  ^'"^^""^  ""^  ammonia  being  used  in  each  case;  and  in 
lb5U,  the  increase  of  minerals  and  ammonia  over  ammonia  alone  was 
but  two  bushels  From  this  we  conclude  that  the  deficient  yield  in  1848 
was  not  from  exhaustion  of  minerals,  in  the  strict  meaning  of  the  term. 
but  from  a  deficient  disintegration;  in  other  wortls,  that  the  mineral^ 
were  present,  but  not  in  a  state  for  assimilation  by  the  plant,  even  with 
asufficiency  of  ammonia  in  the  soil.  ^         f       > 

The  following  selected  results,  from  the  same  experiments,  on  the 
same  plot  of  land  each  year,  are  interesting,  and  conform  to  the  opinions 
already  expressed .  They  show  how  intimately  any  increase  of  wheat  is 
connected  with  a  supply  of  ammonia  in  the  soil,  and  also  that  the  am- 
moniacal  salts  are  all  taken  up  the  first  year: 
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in  agricP'tnral  quanutyV^Wh' ever^iH,1  ^^e  growth  of  wheat, 

though  every  kind  of  mineral  ^  sown    th^^'.'^^^"  V  "°*  ^PP^^^d, 
over  the.  uninanured  acre  ^  ^  "^  '^  '"^^^'^  ^"^  increase 

ba^TaKn^e^t^^^^  ^^  ^^-  ^PP^^-^ion  of  U  tons  of 

with  Lt  of  the  conitoi:r;:uZt'ur:crr ''  '^"'^  ^  ^^-^^^ 

TABLE  V-WHEAT  EXPERIMENTS 


HattmL 


I>nmed  grain,  in  bushela 
and  pecks. 


Unmanured.  |    Manured. 


Busk.  pks. 

22  0 

32  Oi 

27  Of 

29  3f 
25  2J 

30  3 

28  2k 


Total  weieht  of  grain  in 
pounds. 


Unmanured.  '    Manured. 


TouJ...;      123    3J    j       }%    1^ 


Mean...         1^    2| 


Pounds. 
923 
1,441 
1,2*7 
1,123 
952 
1.227 
1,000 


Pounds. 
1,267 
l,y67 
1,826 
1,981 
1,705 
2,053 
1,861 


Straw,  per  acre,  in 
pounds. 


Unmanured.    Manured 


7,873      I      12,660 


S8 


11 


Pounds. 
1,120 
2,712 
1,513 
1,902 
1,712 
1.614 
1,719 


Pounds. 
1,476 
3,915 
2,454 
3,628 
3,041 
3,005 
3,245 


12,292 


20,764 


1,125 


1,809 


1,756 


2,960 


^pounds  of  straw  for  every  ton  of  manure  supplied      I  shouKet^ 

InC  TndThTre"7rL''r"'  "^o^^'T^  P^Stable  crops  Sut 
^..f^.'/to'^oJ  r^^n^^uel^  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

their»;,H''''*''  ?""""  '"'™  '"  "'*»y  '"^"^"^^^  exported  a  I'theha^ 
»heat,  and  corn  for  many  years,  with  a  produce  not  eiceeLrtl  e  vi  JJi 
«f  Ihe  unmanured  acre  in  IVIr.  Uwes's  experiments  it^hm  r,,Ll  Li 

»c.d,  are  deficeni.    In  cases,  too,  where  the  crops  hav^Tbeen'^iacrSSy 
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means  of  ploughing  in  clover  and  other  manures  ^wn  on  the  swl,  thus 
•upplying  nitrogen  without  any  minerals,  the  soil  would  so  much  the 
sooner  be  exhausted  of  the  mineral  constituents  of  the  jAknts  exported,  as 
the  plants  usually  grown  here  contain  relatively  to  potash  and  soda,  «kc., 
most  phosporic  acid.  Potatoes  and  Timothy  are  exceptions;  and,  where 
these  crops  have  been  culiivated  to  a  great  extent,  it  is  possible  the  soil 
may  be  deficient  of  potash  rather  than  phosphoric  acid;  and  in  rearing 
or  even  fattening  cattle,  much  more  phosphoric  acid  than  potash  and 
soda  is  exported,  and  the  soil  originally,  in  most  cases,  as  proved  by 
analysis,  contains  less  phosphoric  acid  than  any  other  mineral  ingredient; 
it  may  be  safely  concluded  that,  if  the  soil  is  deficient  of  any  mineral 
ingredient,  it  is  phosphoric  acid ;  and,  as  plants  will  not  grow  without  it, 
and  there  has  been  none  supplied,  it  would  be  impossible  to  exhaust  the 
soil  of  potash  and  soda,  (kc. 

Admitting,  then,  that  the  soil  is  deficient  in  phosphate  of  lime,  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  an  application  of  this  substance?  We  have  seen 
that,  where  there  was  an  excess  of  minerals  and  no  ammonia  in  the  soil, 
the  average  yield  of  wheat  was  17  bushels  per  acre;  ammonia  sufficient 
to  produce  this  quantity  being  derived  from  the  atmosphere,  and  supplied 
to  the  plants  by  rain.  The  variation  of  from  15  to  23  bushels  on  the 
no-manure  plot,  during  the  several  years,  was  caused  by  a  less  or  greater 
Quantity  of  rain  falling  during  the  growing  season.  The  eflfect,  there- 
fore, of  the  application  of  phosphate  of  lime  to  a  soil  exhausted  of  it  by 
the  growth  of  Cereals,  would  be  to  raise  the  crop  to  that  yield  which 
would  be  obtained  from  a  soil  having  sufficient  minerals  but  no  nitrogen 
in  the  soil.  This  would  vary,  according  to  the  amount  of  rain,  from  15 
to  23  bushels,  provided  the  soil  be  well  cultivated  and  clean;  and  if  this 
be  considered  a  remunerative  yield,  a  soil  adapted  by  texture  to  the 
growth  of  wheat  may,  by  supplying  annually  fifty  pounds  of  phosphate 
of  hme,  and  a  few  bushels  of  wood  ashes  per  acre,  be  made  to  produce 
this  amount  annually  forever,  provided  the  soil  be  well  cultivated. 

But  we  conceive  that  such  a  yield  will  not  pay  the  farmer,  and  it 
becomes  necessary  to  adopt  some  means  to  increase  it.  Phosphate  of  hme, 
or  any  mineral  manure  we  have  seen,  will  not  do  this  without  a  supply 
of  ammonia  in  the  soil;  the  question  is,  then,  how  to  obtain  this  ammonia, 
and  what  benefit  will  be  derived  firom  its  application.  F'rom  the  above 
experiments  and  a  great  many  more  we  have  not  been  able  to  give,  Mr. 
Lawes  concludes  that  five  pounds  of  nitrogen  are  required  to  prodiKX 
»  each  extra  bushel  of  grain,  over  and  above  the  unaided  produce  of  the 
•oil.  This,  too,  accords  with  the  general  experience  of  farmers  in  the 
habit  of  using  guano,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  <fcc.,  in  common  practice; 
300  pounds  of  good  guano  containing  17  per  cent,  nitrogen,  giving  dn 
increase  over  the  undressed  acre  of  ten  bushels. 

It  has  been  supposed  that,  as  a  bushel  of  wheat  contained  about  one 
pound  nitrogen,  if  that  amount  was  supplied  in  the  manure,  it  would  be 
amply  sufficient.  But  Mr.  Lawes's  experiments  are  so  very  conclusive 
,  on  this  point,  that  we  are  obliged  to  conclude  that  wheat  is  a  nitrogen 
destroying  plant,  or  that  muoh  more  nitrogen  is  necessary  for  its  growth 
than  is  contained  in  the  plant  when  grown.  As  a  corroboration  of  this 
imint,  we  may  mention  that  the  experiments  of  Drapet,  Dauben,and 
UQ  Saussure  prove  that  nitrogen  is  actually  given  off  by  some  plants 
during  their  growth .     We  may  conclude,  then,  that  five  pounds  of  nitro 
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gen  are  necessary  for  the  growth  of  a  bushel  of  wheat,  and  it  is  probable 
Jat  other  grams  of  the  same  order-such  as  Indian  corn,  birleT^il 
Timothy,  and  rye  also-require  more  nitrogen  for  their  gJo^thS^?,; 
contoin  when  fully  matured.  Now,  it  is  obvious  thfl^Xn^ilil  ' 
tiM  for  the  first  t,me  and  there  is  a  large  amount  of  nTtro^n^n  t 
which  has  accumulated  by  the  fall  of  leaves,  <kc.,  for  ages  for  a  few 
years  great  crops  will  be  obtained,  provided  the  land  is  wdl  t'iM  hm 
that  these  nitrogen  destroying  plants  would  very  so^n  relltive  v  to  mhpJ 

eTorthal^'^^'.^r-^'l"^^'^'"^^^^^^^ 

ent  on  that  supplied  in  the  rain,  or  in  applied  manure      Soils  arftShSn 

under  ordinary  cultivation,  exhausted  fi'r^t  of  nitro^n  and  afterwards  of 
phosphoric  acid;  but  that  after  this  stage  there  is  no  furuTer  exCsUon 
of  any  constituent;  for  no  plant  will  g?ow  without  phosphoric  add  If 
phosphoric  acid  alone  is  supplied  as  manure,  potash  and  Ldawodd  next 
be  exhausted;  but  this  is  not  the  case;  phosphoric  acid  alone  has  not  fo  ' 
any  extent  at  least,  been  apolied  to  the  lands,  and,  therefore,  if  there  t 
a  deficient  yield  of  wheat,  ic,  we  must  attribute  it  to  a  deficienc^  if 
ammonia.  If  the  soils  that  have  once  grown  Cereal  gr^lTnoTJu^ 
to  do  so   it  may  be  attnbuted  to  a  deficiency  of  phosphoric  acid    leT  tW^ 

tSefo^  oVf"'"'  l^'TJ''^^^^^^^  to'tweStybushXmiy'be  ^ 
depended  on.  On  farms  which  have  been  devoted  to  dairvin^or  erazin^ 
purposes,  and  from  which  fifty  to  sixty  pounds  of  phosphaTe  of  ffiivl 
been  removed  in  every  ton  of  cheese  exported,  besides  tharwhkhhl^ 
fbrraed  the  bones  of  the  animals  kept  on  the  farm'  he  exhaustk,^ 
would  be  principally  phosphoric  acid;  ind  as  man/of  ihe%r^s 's  anS 
clover  collect  nitrogen  from  the  atmo'sphere,  whichVoud   aS7erv!S^ 

Sd  an?Tr'  ^"  '^''  ''^^'"f '  ^?"^^^«"^'  ^«  returned  to   he  soinSf 
liquid  and  solid  excrements,  the  farm  would,  relatively  to  other  inJre 

dients,  become  rich  in  nitrogenous  matter,  and  he  application  of  ohosn?^ 
no  acid  supplying  an  actual  deficiency    would  be  tended  wi^hve^' 
^owi''o/p  "'^'i   ^"  '^'  ''^''  ^^"^ '  ^^'he  exhaustion  wrdusld  by  S 
Sil  Inn^K  r^'P^^'l"'""^^'"^^^"'^  ^'  totally  exhausted  from  the 
^il  long  before    he  exhaustion  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  it  wouTd  te 

I??f%?.'"PP'>^  '^''  ^"^^^^  ^  large^rop  of  wheat  couU  be  ^btoined 
though  all  the  mineral  elements  were  present.  ooiained. 

It  IS  very  evident  that  the  great  problem  to  be  solved  by  chemists  and 
expenmental  farmers  is  the  discovery  of  a  cheap  means  of  sZn^v^^f 
amajoma.     That  they  will  succeed  i^solving  it?thTre  can  be  So  i^ 
«nabe  doubt.     In  England  and  Scotland  the^umip  is  the  great^u^ 
t^l^P'  ^"^  '1  ^"^^"'^  ^'  ""^"y  '^Pidly  extending;  onefourth  of  t^ 
1 .  !f  ^?'  ''''"^'  7'^''  ^'  ^^^"  ^«^«^^d  t«  ^his  crop,  and  now,  under 
free-trade  laws  and  low  prices,  it  is  found  profitable  to  ncreaseThi^nm. 
portion,  and  cultivate  one-third,  and  even  'wo-fifths,  of  the  ent  re  fJ^ 
^ith  turnips-and  this  on  account  of  its  feeding  and  nitrogen  coLS^ 
pmperties.     I  am  aware  there  arc  some  objections  to  the  extf  ns.ve  gmwt? 
of  turnips  in  America;  the  hot,  dry  summers  and  severe  winter^  re„dS 
U  difficult  to  grow  them,  and  troublesome  to  keep  them^hen  /row^ 
And  I  am  in  hopes  that  ere  long,  when  the  publi?  mind  ilfuMy^a^; 
to  the  great  importance  of  this  subject,  some  plant  of  equal  or  ZJ! 
no  nitrogen  collective  powers  to  the  turnip  will  be  discovered,  suiuSJ 
to  the  chmale  and  the  requirements  of  the  case.  'uiwoif 

^•rom  wha^has  been  already  said,  it  will  be  understood  that  supci- 
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phosphate  ©f  lime  has  a  magical  effect  on  the  growth  of  the  turaip,  in- 
creasing  the  crop,  in  one  eiperiment  given,  sixteen  fold.  Its  effect  can- 
not be  accounted  for  by  the  supposition  of  an  exhaustion  of  phosphoric 
acid  from  the  soil;  for,  on  the  same  kinds  of  soils,  in  Mr.  Lawes's  ex- 
periments,  seventeen  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  were  successively  re- 
moved for  seven  years,  without  any  manure;  whereas,  in  the  turnip 
experiments— turnips  containing  much  less  phosphoric  acid  than  wheat— 
the  plot  unmanured  gave  but  a  few  hundred  oulbs  per  acre  the  third 
year,  and  afterwards  were  so  small  as  not  to  be  considered  worth  weigh. 
ing,  presenting  a  truly  pitiable  aspect  by  the  side  of  those  manured  with 
super- phosphate  of  lime.  They  threw  out  roots  of  a  great  length  in 
search  of  food,  but  the  bulbs  were  no  larger  than  the  common  turnip- 
ladishes. 


TABLE  VI.— TURNIP  EXPERIMENTS. 


Year*. 


1843. 
1844. 
1845. 

1846. 
1847. 
184rJ, 
1849. 
1850. 


Total 


Mean 


Acre  continuously  un- 
manured. 


Tons.  Cvt.  Q,rs.  Lbs. 

4  3  3  2 
2  4  10 
6    13     2    24 


With  super-phosphate 
alone,  every  year. 


Tons.  Cwt.  dn.  Lba. 

12   3  2   8 


7  14 
12  13 

1  18 


6 
10 

3 
11 


11 
1 
I 
9 


3 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 

12 

0 

0 

8 
0 
0 


65  16  1 


8   4  2  2 


With  Buper-phoiphate 
of  lime  ana  mixed  al- 
kalies. 


Tods.  CwL  Qin.  Lbs. 

11  17     2     0 
5    13     2     0 

12  12     2     8 


3 
o 
9 
3 

9 


10 
16 
14 
13 

7 


1    20 
0     0 


2 
2 


0 

8 


1    12 


62      5      1    20 


7    15     2    20 


The  above  table  shows  the  effect  of  super- phosphate  of  lime  alone, 
and  of  super-phosphate  of  lime  and  mixed  alkalies,  applied  each  year 
on  the  turnip  plant;  the  bulbs  alone  being  given.  The  table  speaks  for 
itself,  and  proves  the  former  assertion,  that  turnips  in  ordinary  agricul- 
ture require  no  mineral  maiittre,  except  phosphate  of  lime;  and  it  also 
shows  the  great  value  of  this  manure  for  turnips,  averaging,  in  eight  suc- 
cessive years,  8^  tons  per  acre,  by  its  sole  application  on  a  soil  not  well 
adapted  for  turnip  culture. 

Now  that  large  quantities  of  mineral  phosphate  of  lime  have  lately 
been  discovered  in  several  places  in  the  country,  it  becomes  a  matter  ol 
national  importance  as  to  whether  this  can  be  profitably  used  to  increase 
llie  growth  of  Cereal  grains  or  not.  i 

Judging  from  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Lawes,  and  the  practice  of  the 
best  British  farmers,  I  think  that  little  immediate  benefit  will  be  derived 
fipom  its  direct  application  to  the  wheat  or  other  Cereal  crops;  but  if  applied 
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£^?'  ^  "!^  ^y  supplymg  the  required  nitrogen,  be  of  immense 
indirect  value  to  the  wheat  crop.     It  is,  therefore,  a  matt^rTexSem 

^rJ^'^h'r^P'^^'T  """  ^'  P^fi^^V  adopted  by  our  fer^e^^nd 
also,  whether  any  other  plant  well  suited  to  the  climate,  thatTil?  Jl^J 
ammonia  from  the  atrr-ospheie,  wil!  be  greatly  benefited  by  The  ^nS 

Jf  Jnw ''  'I  ^™''  '  '"?""^  '^""^  from  experience  as  to  Se  feasXy 
of  growing  turnips  on  a  large  scale  in  this  dimate,  but  am  ass3  bv 

wJv  pTa'^^""'^.'S^  r^^"^"  ^^^  "^  rear  difficultyTsT^th^ 
J^L  J'f.  ^'  ^^^  ""l  ^^hester,  mforms  me  that  he  has  seen  as  fine 
crops  of  turnips  grown  here  as  he  ever  saw  in  the  best  turnip  growing 
districts  of  England,  Scotland,  or  Normandy-and  that,  too,  wirjuch 
^ss^preparation  than  is  found  necessary  to  bestow  on  the  turnip-fieMs  of 

♦hil^i*^  T  ^^  "^^«^«r«sting  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  preparation  of 

^ic^      Of  af  r^htr"'^"'"'?^  "^i!^^  ^r 'P  ^^^P  •"  *^«  ^^'  British  Sis. 
nnol-;  ii    1     "^^'^  ^^™'  °."^  ^^"'^^^  '^  ^heai,  one-fourth  barley  and  oats 
one-fourth  clover,  and  one-fourth  turnips  and  ^tatoes.     Wheat  is  usS 
sown  after  clover,  at  one  ploughing,  manuredwith  farm-yard  dung  and 
ploughed  under.     After  the  wheat  is  cut,  the  stubble  is  digged  with  a 
heavy  harrow  or  cultivator,  causing  all  annual  weeds  to  germinate      it 
s  then  ploughed  deep  and  well,  and  left  in  that  state  until  springfwhen 
as  early  as  the  weather  will  permit,  it  is  ploughed  again,  and^irfttHl 
after  barley  sowing  is  finished.     It  is  then  dralged  and  c  iliivated   de 
snroymg  roots  and  other  weeds,  which  are  carrieloff.   It  is  therShed 
again,  and  the  same  process  of  dragging,  rolling,  &c.,  repeated     ^lUs 
then  in  a  fine  state  for  sowing,     f he  land  is  thrown  into  hdftes   hi 
means  of  a  double  mould-board  plough,  about  two  feet  apart.    The  seed 
A^^m  ^^",^;««"  as  ridged,  while  the  soil  is  fresh  and  mo^ 
Al^ut  400  pounds  of  super-phosphate  of  lime  is  sown  to  the  acre,  ^d  1 
to  2  pounds  of  seed.    A  drill  is  used,  which  deposites  the  manure  on 

^ve^s  k  ""^  ^''^  '"''""'^'  ""  ^'^^^  "^^'^^  following  slighUy 

the^olan/^^'inlw"^  effects  of  super-phosphate  of  lime  is,  that  it  pushes 
the  plant  rapidly  forward  while  m  its  young  and  tender  state,  when  it  is 

as  ^1t^"  '"  ^f  '"^r  ^  ^y.  '^'  ^^^  ^^^^^'  ^'^'^  «»P^^  phosphate  w^  used 
^nl^rTi^'''  ',^^  ^"'"'P  ^'''P'  °^^"  ""«^'y  destroyed  it.     When  in  the 
K>ugh  leaf,  the  plants  are  singled  out,  by  means  of  a  common  hoe,  about 
eight  inches  apart.     They  are,  about  three  weeks  after,  hoed  over  again 
k^nftK   r  ^''t  '^  ^^P]  .^^"^inually  going  between  the  rows.    This 

^TeL^hp  fnfi  hf  °;;rf  '"  ^  ^'^^^  P^'^J^^l  '^'^>  ^  ^«"  calculated  to 
receive  the  full  benefit  of  any  ammonia  in  the  atmosphere.     The  turnin 

crop  completely  (except  on  very  heavy  clays)  supersedes  the  lonif  o? 

uinmer  fallow      The  great  pains  thus' taken  with  the  turnip,  cosLg 

ZZT'  f"'  ^'^'  '^^'t"  ^^'^'  ""P'  ^^  ^  ^"ffi^'^nt  P^f  of  the  high 
value  placed  upon  it  in  the  system  of  British  agriculture.  /  ^ 

nhn«nLr"Tr^P^'''P^^'^''^  ^'"'^^  ^"^  '^  manuficture  into  super- 
pnosphate  of  lime,  now  claim  our  attention.  In  Encland,  phosohate 
o  hrne  IS  obtained  from  Saldanha  Bay  guano,  "  animal  diarcoaf,' '  o?S! 
cined  bones,  which  have  been  used  in  the  refining  of  sugar;  and  lastlr 
and  principally,  from  coprolites— a  name  given  by  Dr.  Buckland  to  the 
lossilued  excrements  of  the  antediluvian  animals.    Professor  Henslow 
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"wko  discoTered  these  rounded  water  worn  nodules  in  the  crag  formation, 
thought,  from  their  peculiar  form,  and  the  frequency  of  sharks'  teeth  and 
other  organic  remains  found  in  them,  that  they  were  the  duig  of  a  for- 
mer generation  of  animals.  He  therefore  called  them  coprolites,  and, 
though  this  opinion  is  now  admitted  erroneous,  yet  they  still  retain  the 
name. 

The  upper  and  lower  green  sand  formation  also  contain  nodules  of 
phosphate  of  lime,  which  have  not  been  used  to  any  great  extent,  owing 
to  the  superior  facilities  of  working  the  beds  of  the  crag  in  Suffolk  and 
Essex,  where  they  are  found  in  unlimited  quantities.  The  mean  com- 
position of  the  Suffolk  coprolites,  firom  several  analyses  made  in  the 
kothamsted  laboratory,  may  be  estimated  at — 

Bone  phosphate  of  lime,  with  a  little  phosphate  of  iron . . .  ^ 65 

Carbonate  of  lime 4..'\  , ...     25 

Matter  insoluble  in  H  C  I ,  20 


100 


There  is  a  mineral  phosphate  of  lime,  apatite,  which  has  been  known 
to  exist  in  Estremadura,  in  Spain,  for  a  long  period.  Dr.  Daubeny  and 
Captain  Willington  visited  the  locality  a  few  years  since,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  whether  it  existed  in  sufficient  quantities  for  agricultural 
purposes.  They  describe  it  as  a  vein  many  feet  thick,  extending  over 
miles  of  country,  but  situated  in  a  locality  where  it  will  have  to  be 
transported  for  a  long  (fistance  upon  the  backs  of  mules.  Some  tons  of 
this  apatite  were  imported  into  England,  but  the  price  was  necessarily 
much  too  high  for  commercial  purposes. 

It  is  a  hard  crystallized  rock,  of  a  yellowish- white  or  greenish  color, 
and  composed,  according  to  Dr.  Daubeny,  of—  | 

Silica : 1. 70 

Peroxide  of  iron 3. 15 

Fluoride  of  calcium 14.00 

Phosphate  of  lime * 81 .  15 

100.00 


Professor  Way,  in  a  small  portion  of  this  mineral,  found  85J  per  cent, 
of  phosphate  of  lime.  It  resembles  in  many  respects  the  phosphate  of 
lime  found  at  Crown  Point,  of  which  we  shall  speak  turther  on.  It 
contains  no  carbonate  of  lime;  but  the  14  per  cent,  of  tluoride  of  calcium 
is  a  great  objection,  as  by  it  the  effective  strength  of  the  sulphuric  acid  is 
considerably  reduced,  100  pounds  fluoride  of  lime  requiring  103  pounds 
real  sulphuric  acid  to  convert  it  into  sulphate  of  lime.  The  escape,  too,  of 
the  fluorine  gas  in  such  large  quantities  is  very  obnoxious,  and  ren<leri 
the  manufacture  of  apatite  into  super- phosphate  of  lime  pot  only  disa- 
greeable, but  difficult.  •  j 

The  process  of  manufacturing  super-phosphate  of  lime  in  the  principal 
feclory  in  England  is  as  follows:  The  stones  (for  such  the  coprolites  ar« 
to  all  appearance)  are  first  reduced  to  a  powder  about  the  fiaeness  ol 
corn-meal.    This  is  accomplished  by  passing  them  through  two  ca«t- 
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iron  rollers  about  eighteen  inches  in  diameter.     The  first  rollers  are 
p  aced  above  the  second  pair,  which  are  set  close  together,  reducing  t^ 
stones  to  about  the  size  of  peas.    They  are  then  passed  through ^U 
.tones  similar  to  those  used  to  grind  wheat,  but  driven  wTth^^r^ter 
speed.     The  powder  is  then  placed  in  a  large  i  on  vessel  lined  w  thTead 
having  within  it  a  number  of  paddles  revolving  with  great    Ipid^^^^ 
water  sufficient  is  added  to  convert  it  into  a  tliick  c?eam;  sulphuric  acid  is 
now  added,  and  the  mixture  agitated  with  the  paddles,  similarly  to  the 
process  of  churning  for  about  five  minutes.     The  semi-fluid  W  is 
then  thrown  out  and  placed  in  a  heap;  and  such  is  the  hea   generated 

placed  in  bags.  I„  this  factory  fifteen  hundred  tons  are  usually  nlLed 
in  a  heap,  which  will  remain  hot  for  montiis;  the  heat  materially  a  di nff 
the  decomposition  of  the  phosphates.  Bones  alone  do  not  make  a  sohd 
manure  when  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid;  but  if  a  portion  of  the  mineral 
phosphate  of  hme  is  used  with  them,  they  form  a  verrvaluabTeaTd 
^xtZ  witSl'^^'  ^^"  ''  ^--^-^  "^  '^^^  -^  --  witho"ut 
As  before  stated,  the  Spanish  phosphate  of  lime  (apatite)  is  too  exnen 

ity  and  made  a  few  expenments  with  it;  whi(!h,  as  this  substance  closely 
resembles  the  American  phosphate  of  lime,  it  may  be  interesting  to  give^ 


TURNIP  EXPERIMENTS. 

Description  of  manure  used  per  acre. 


Turnip  bulbs. 


No  manure 

Three  cwt.  finely-ground  apatite 3 

Two  hundred  p  )unds  apatite,  decomposed  *with's.;rphunc  *acidV.*  6 

rive  cwt  suDer-nhosnhaffi  nf  Umo  r«o.,„r.,«*.,„j  r_ 1  • 

bonei 


super-phosphate  of  lime  manufactured  from  calcined 


7    14| 

aJfiJ^  Thnn'iif'  '^r^  l]""'^'^^  '."^  ihxny-six  pounds  of  undecomposed 

sixtLn  In^l       "^"'^^  '°  '^'  ^r-'"^  P*^^^^^'  &^^«  a"  inc'-ease  of  only 
sixteen  and  three  quarters  cwt.  of  turnip  bulbs  per  acre;  while  two  hun 

dred  pounds  manufactured  into  super-phosphate  of  lime  give  an Tncr^e 
over  the  unmanured  acre  of  four  \ons%„d  eleven  and  f  half  cwt^d 
more  than  double  that  of  the  undecomposed  apatite.  The  acre  dressed 
ov  r  tl"^;"P^^"'P^'?  "^  ^'"^^  ^^^"^  ^^^^"'«d  bones  gives  a  slight  increase 

itc^m^n^K  ^^  """"y  conclude  that  mineral  phosphate  of  lime,  provided 
tancH.  l'^' T""'  amount  of  phosphcric  acid  and  no  deletenous  sub 
nt  sn^^r  ih'   'k  T\f  ^h^^«A'^'»eJ  f^^>"^  bones  when  both  are  made 
mt^rj^i^  ^'P^Ift  ^^^'"''-   ^^  ^'^^  ^'^  WHed  in  their  undecomposed 
SeL.  T^"^.!.  'T''  '"  ^'  '^'^^''^y  soluble,  and  to  have  a 

in  EnMnH  •  '^  y^""  1?'^""^  ^P^^'^"-  ^^h«  ^'^'"e  «f  phosphate  of  lime 
ceni;  tr  In"  T^"  ^"bstances  as  apatite,  coprolites,  &c.,  is  twenty-fo^r 
Zt^  Th„f  t'^^'^^k^""  """^  °^  bone-earth  phosphate  which  they 
«>ntam.     Thus,  if  a  substance  contains  eighty  per  cent,  phosphaw  of 
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lime,  it  will  be  worth  $19  20  per  ton;  if  ninety,  it  will  be  worth  $21  60 
per  ton  in  any  British  port  in  its  natural  state.  If,  however,  it  contains 
but  a  small  per  centage  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  considerable  carbonate 
or  fluoride  of  lime,' its  value,  calculated  on  the  per-centage  of  phosphate 
of  lime,  will  be  considerably  reduced,  inasmuch  as  the  substances  have 
to  be  reutralized  befors  the  sulphuric  acid  will  act  upon  the  lime.  The 
price  of  boiled  bones  is  $21  per  ton;  or,  calculating  them  to  contain 
sixty  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime,  $7  per  ton  higher  than  they  would 
be  \\rorth  according  to  the  above  method  of  valuation;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  they  contain  some  organic  matter  which,  especially  the 
nitrogen,  is  very  valuable.  The  wholesale  price  of  superphosphate  of 
lime  in  London,  manufactured  from  the  Suffolk  coprolites  which  have 
been  described,  is  $20  per  ton;  that  manufactured  from  calcined 
bones,  Saldanha  Bay  guano,  &c.,  is  worth  $33  per  ton. 

We  must  now  consider,  as  being  more  interesting  to  our  farmers,  the 
value  of  the  recent  discovery  of  unlimited,  almost  pure,  phosphate  of 
lime  in  the  United  States,  especially  that  of  Crown  Point,  Essex  county, 
New  York,  and  that  of  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company.  The  fornier,  we 
believe,  was  discovered  by  Professor  Emmons,  of  Albany,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  richest  vein  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  world.  Some 
selected  specimens  have  been  found  to  contain  ninety  per  cent,  of  bone- 
earth  phosphate.  Several  barrels  have  been  sent  to  England  for  trial, 
where,  provided  it  can  be  furnished  cheap  enough,  it  will  be  largely  used. 
The  samples  sent  there  do  not  appear  to  have  been  well  selected,  and 
contained  considerable  quartz;  which,  as  the  facilities  for  working  the 
mine  increase,  will  be  avoided.  A  large  lump  of  it  was  broken  up,  and, 
a  fair  specimen  taken  for  analysis  by  Professor  Way,  with  the  following 
result:  ,  i 

Composition  of  the  American  Phosphate  of  Lime. 

Bituminous  matter  and  water  expelled  at  red-heat 0. 69 

Substances  insoluble  in  acid,  chiefly  quartz  sand 16.79 

Silica  (soluble  in  acids) 9.  65 

Phosphoric  acid,  equal  to  62. 27  bone- earth  phosphate 30. 20 

Lime 40.10 

Peroxide  of  iron 6. 47 

Magnesia L  OS 

Chloride  of  sodium 0. 08 

Soda 0.20 

Potash 0. 25 

Sulphuric  acid trace. 

Fluorine  and  loss  in  analysis < 3-49 


100.00 


This  is  a  much  superior  article  to  the  Suffolk  coprolites,  though  I 
believe  the  above  is  not  so  good  as  the  average  of  that  obtained  from  the 
same  source.  It  is  not  so  hard,  and  requires  but  little  labor  to  pulverize 
it;  and  hence  it  will  be  manufactured  into  super- phosphate  of  lime  at  a 
much  less  cost  of  labor  and  machinery  than  the  coprolites  now  used  in 
England.     The  absence,  too,  of  carbonate  of  lime,  of  which  twenty-five 


percent,  is  found  in  the  coprolites,  is  a  very  great  advantage,  requiring 
a  much  less  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  for  its  manufactufe  nto  super? 
phosphate  of  lime.  ^ 

It  would  be  useless  to  give  the  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  needed  lor 
the  conversion  of  this  article  into  super-phosphate  of  lime,  deduced  from 
the  above  analysis;  for,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  figures 
represent  the  true  composition  of  the  sample  analyzed ,  yet  they  consider- 
ably underrate  the  amount  of  phosphate  of  lime  which  a  well  selected 
quantity  would  contain;  and  it  will  be  easy  for  any  one  to  calculate  the 
quantity  of  acid,  best  to  use  (the  amount  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  lime 
being  known)  from  the  date  before  given.  But  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that,  when  speaking  of  sulphuric  acid,  I  have  referred  to  the 
pure  anhydrous  acid,  and  not  to  oil  of  vitriol,  or  the  commercial  sul- 
phuric  or  brown  acid.  At  the  end  of  this  paper  will  be  found  a  table 
01  Ur.  Acre  s,  showing  the  amount  of  real  sulphuric  acid  contained  in  oU 
ofvitnolof  variousdensities.  The  "chamber,"  or  "brown  acid,"  ofthe 
manufectures  of  Sp.  Gr.  1.7  is  the  cheapest  and  most  generally  used 
article  for  the  manfacture  of  super-phosphate  of  lime;  one  hundred  pounds 
of  this  acid  contain  sixty.five  pounds  of  real  sulphuric  acid;  its  whole- 
sale  price  in  London  is  eleven  mills  per  pound;  there  being  but  httie 
demand  for  this  article  at  present;  the  price  is  much  higher;  but  as  the 
demand  increases  it  will  doubtless  be  manufactured  on  a  large  scale,  at 
a  much  less  cost;  it  is  now  sold  by  the  car  boy,  in  the  principal  cities,  at 
£^  tod  cents  per  pound;  it  is  not  so  dangerous  to  use  as  most  people 
imagine,  and,  if  ordinary  care  is  exercised,  nothing  need  happen  worse 
than  an  occasional  blotch  ofthe  clothes  and  a  stain  on  the  boots,  &c 

It  IS  not  probable  that  the  mineral  phosphate  will  be  manufactured  by 
the  farmers  themselves;  so  that  I  need  not  dwell  on  it  any  lopger  But 
boies  are  of  great  importance,  and  at  the  command,  to  some  extent,  of 
every  lar,Tier,  who  would  find  it  much  t*  his  interest  to  convert  them 
into  manure  for  his  soil,  rather  than  let  them  lie  bleaching  in  the  sun 
in  some  out  of-the- way  place,  shedding  their  odor  on  the  desert  air. 
Kones,  If  finely  ground,  will  do  good  if  applied  in  their  natural  state;  but 
tneir  benefit  is  small  and  slow;  and  it  is  best  to  decompose  them  with 
sulphuric  acid,  especially  as  a  manure  for  turnips,  rutabagas,  youair 
trees,  cabbage,  beets,  <fcc.  To  use  acid  economically  the  bones  should 
always  be  finely  ground;  one  hundred  pounds  of  fresh  bones  contain— 

Phosphate  of  lime. ^  g 

Carbonate  of  lime- !!!.*.'.*.*!!!.*.*!!'.!"     40 

Now,  to  convert  these  forty- five  pounds  phosphate  into  bi -phosphate  of 
lime.  It  will  be  found  from  data  previously  given  (page  308)  that  we 
nave  got  to  abstract  14^  pounds  of  lime  by  sulphuric  acid,  cx^nverting  it 
uito  sulphate  of  lime.  To  do  this,  twenty  pounds  of  real  sulphuric  acid 
Tt^n  k  J^?"'^^"^'^^  ^'^  pounds  of  brown  or  chamber  acid,  (Sp.  Gr. 
i- ';)  but  before  the  acid  will  act  on  the  phosphate  the  carbonate  of  lime 
must  be  converted  into  a  sulphate;  to  do  this  3^  pounds  real  acid  will 
oe  neutralized,  or  five  pounds  of  the  brown  acid,  (Sp.  Gr.  1.7.)  We 
nave,  therefore,  in  the  manufacture  of  super-phosphate  of  lime  from 
Dones,  to  put  about  twenty-four  pounds  of  real  sulphuric  acid,  or  thirty- 
seven  pounds  of  brown  acid,  (Sp.  Gr.  1. 7,)  to  one  hundred  pounds  ofthe 
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A  good  method  for  the  farmer  to  make  his  own  super-phosphate  of 
limei  is  to  get  a  large  tub,  or  end  of  a  cask,  place  in  it  the  quantity  of 
bone  dust  that  can  be  best  uoiked  at  a  time — say  60  pounds;  sufficient 
water  should  then  be  added  just  to  wet  all  the  bones;  let  this  be  stirred 
till  the  dust  is  all  wet,  and  then  add  the  proper  quantity  of  acid,  22 
pounds,  (Sp.  Gr.  1.7.)  When  mixed,  it  can  be  thrown  into  a  heap  on 
the  floor,  and  the  process  repeated.  The  operation  shonld  be  done  ex- 
peditiously,  and  the  laiger  the  heap  the  better,  as  the  heat  engendered 
during  the  process  materially  assists  the  acid  in  decomposing  the  phos- 
phate. 

Some  farmers  think  the  above  method  too  tedious,  and  prefer  placing 
the  whole  amount  of  dust  in  a  large  heap  on  a  wooden  floor;  wet  it  with 
water  and  apply  the  acid  in  small  quantities,  repeatedly  turning  the  heap 
and  applying  the  acid  till  the  proper  quantity  is  used.  This  plan  does 
not  require  so  much  labor,  but  the  farmer  insures  a  more  equally  mixed 
and  better  manufactured  article.  When  properly  manufactured  it  will 
be  sufliciently  dry  to  sow  by  hand  without  any  absorbent  substance, 
but  if  drilled,  as  it  always  should  be  when  used  as  a  manure  for  turnips, 
it  is  necessary  to  mix  with  it  some  dry  materials — such,  as  coal  ashes, 
dry,  leached  ashes,  saw  dust,  peat,  (fcc;  but  on  wo  considei-otion  let  lime, 
iDoofl-ashfis ,  or  any  other  causfic  alkahes  or  aJkaiine  earth  be  used,  for  a 
reaction  immediately  takes  place,  and  the  bi  phosphate  is  converted  back 
again  into  the  bone  earth  phosphate  of  lime,  and  all  the  labor  has  been 
in  vain. 

Super  phosphate  of  lime,  manufactured  from  fresh  bones,  is  doubtless 
much  the  best  article,  if  employed  as  a  manure  for  wheat,  corn,  Timothy, 
&c.,  as,  besides  the  phosphoric  acid,  it  contains  considerable  nitrogen. 
Fresh  bones  contain  5  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  which,  at  the  present  value 
of  ammonia,  in  guano  or  sulphate  of  ammonia,  would  make  bonesworth, 
for  this  element  alone,  50  cents  per  100  pounds;  and,  according  to  the 
estimate  of  Mr.  Lawes — that  5  pounds  of  ammonia  will  produce  an  extra 
bushel  of  wheat — we  might  expect  a  little  more  than  a  bushel  by  the  ap- 
plication of  100  pounds  of  fresh  bones.  The  super- phosphate  manufac- 
tured from  tho  apatite,  or,  as  Professor  Emmons  named  it,  the  eupyr- 
chroite,  would  be  a  purely  mineral  manure,  and  would  have  no  beneficial 
eflfect  on  whoat,'unless  the  soil  was  agriculturally  deficient  of  phosphoric 
acid,  and  in  that  case  it  v/ould  only  raise  the  produce  to  the  natural  or 
normal  produce  of  the  soil  — say  15  to  20  bushels  of  grain. 

In  relation  to  the  discovery  ('f  the  mineral  phosphate  in  this  country, 
Professor  Johnston  h?s  sa-d,  "American  farujers,  in  general,  have  not 
ifie  knoxdedge  to  appreciate  the  value  of  such  a  nianurivg  substance  as 
this,  nor  the  ability  to  purchase  it,  when  manufactured  into  super-phos- 
phate of  lime;  the  discovery,  therefore,  will  be  a  boon  for  the  present  to 
both  countries.  It  will  make  more  abundant  and  cheap  the  means  of 
fertility,  which  our  soils  require,  while,  by  supplying  a  new  article  of 
traffic,  only  salable  in  Great  13ritain,  it  will  form  a  new  bond  of  connex- 
ion between  cur  kmdred  nations."  | 

The  English  farmers  are  most  loudly  and  justly  complaining  of  high 
rents,  high  taxes,  and  I'.w  prices  in  consequence  of  free  trade;  and  it  is 
Ameiican  competition  that  they  must  fear.  They  think  that,  with  a  good 
chmate,  admirable  means  of  transportation,  both  natural  and  artificial, 
a  rich,  new  soil,  which  can  be  had  comparatively  for  nothing,  the  Amer- 
ican farmers  will  inundate  their  market  with  cheap  wheat,  com,  beef, 


pork,  butter,  and  cheese,  and  thus  ruin  them.  Now,  Professor  Johnston 
with  t^^e  feelings  of  a  philanthmpist,  wished  to  chier  the  hal^bmken: 
hearted  former  in  this  his  hour  of  need;  and  to  do  it,  he  has,  unfortS- 
nately  for  the  poor  farmers,  deceived  them.  He  ha^  represented  This 
coundy  as  scarcely  able  to  raise  wheat  sufficient  for  its  own  population, 
and  that,  while  this  population  is  iacreasing  at  an  extraordinary  rapidity, 
the  wheat  soils  are  gradually  losing  their  fertility,  and  that  farmers  Tr^ 
the  nch  Gonesee  country  are  laying  their  land  down  to  grass,  finding? 
it  unprofitable  to  grow  wheat  at  present  prices  ^ 

The  motive  of  the  Professor  is  at  once  apparent,  and  all  intelligent 
Bntish  farmery  readily  perceive  it.     This  laudable  motive  induced  him 
l?fM  1^?      K  ^'^2?^^  of  large  quantities  of  rich  phosphate  of  lime 
would  be  of  no  benefit  but  to  the  British  agriculturist;  Ihat  the  American 
farmer  had  neither  the  knowledge  to  appreciate,  nor  the  money  to  pur 
chase  such  an  article,  A:c.    A  careful  reader  would  be  led  to  conclude 
that  Professor  Johnston  was  mistaken;  for  he  himself  says  that  he  found 
wfthlTLT    Tr   ^■^.'■y  •"i^ll'gent,  and  generally  well  acquainted 
with  the  geological  formation  of  their  soils,  and  the  influence  i?had  on 
their  adaptation  to  certain  crops,  and,  also,  that  they  were  earnestly 
seeking  all  the  information  that  was  to  be  obtained  from  science;  that  hX 
lectures  were  listened  to  with  great  attention,  and  that  the  Stale  of  New 
lork  had  ordered  several  thousand  copies  to  be  printed  for  gratuitous 
r  S'hi'     f^rSV^'l^how  an  indifference   to 'agricultural  science? 
n,lM?rP  t»  ^^  """m  k^^  ^h^l^r^^  ^'^^^''^'  ^"ght  iny  system  of  agri- 
o?^lni    V^^^'li^  ^?^^^^^y  *^^P*^  ^y  Anierican  farmers,  their  love 
Ja^Z^'  'L  u^u^  ^''u'  '^''"'^  '"'"^  ^^  universal  and  instantaneous 
jdoption.        It  will  pay  them  to  use  superphosphate  of  lime  as  a  manure 
for  American  soils,  if  American  farmers  have  intelligence  enough  to  sow 
L  J    T        ;°'  •'^^"^t^"  '•eally  believed  what  he  wrote,  the  American 
Zd  tLtThV''.^  predict  will  speedily  undeceive  him.     It  will  be 
found  that,  while  it  is  a  valuable  exp.^rt,  and  a  commodity  which  British 
^nLw '^I'''!'  ''  ^'^^   ^-"  ^  considered   not  only  useful,  but  indis- 
K.         ^"^«^«can  agriculture.     Unfortunately  for  the  British  tenant 
i^r  '  oyerburdened,  as  he  is,  with  rent,  taxes,  hedge  row  timber,  and 
C'.K    S    ^y  f""'^  .^^^P'  ^"^  "^^  ^^*'  America  will  continue  to  keep 

^r/     ,.    ^''"'J  ""^'^^^  ^^  ^^^^  P"<^^  ^hich  the  British  farmer  will  find 
Hard  to  sell  at  and  pay  a  high  rent. 

If  It  will  pay  the  Britisli  farmer  to  use  the  super-phosphate,  why  will 
hav^  £7^''^  American?  Hitherto  the  prices  of  grain  and  provisions 
nave  been  much  higher  there  than  here;  but  now  prices  are  neariy  as 
Jd.ui^A^^  ?""*  ""^^^  in  New  as  in  Old  England;  while  potatoes, 
and  all  kinds  of  roots,  are  double  the  price  here  that  they  are  there! 
ine  answer  to  this  inquiry  brings  us  back  to  the  former  position,  that 
root  crops  must  be  extensively  cultivated.  That  it  will  be  profitable  to 
not^,'  u  ''  "";  ^°"^^-  '  ^'^^^  "^y^^'^  had  fears  that  this  climate  was 
nret  rrii  .^Vr  ^u'fT'^^^'  ^"^  ^^^^  ^«  ""^  «"s^"»  ^^em;  and  it  is  now 
in  fLT,  1^  t^^'l^^"*.^^?^  ^'^^^  crops  of  rutabaga,  or,  as  they  are  called 
In  f^T  '  .  Swedish  mrnip,  can  be  easily  raised  in  this  county. 
n«»m?,  L^Tu  •  "^^i  ^h«  ?•;??«  ^o  which  agricultural  societies  have  award«l 
premiums  this  last  fall  were,  according  to  the  published  statements, 

Zn.».    ""?  '^u"  *"y  '^'^P  ^  ^""^^  ^*^  ^''own  ia  the  best  British  turnip 
uisincis,  under  the  most  favorable  condition  of  soil  and  manuring.     Let 
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it  be  clearly  understood  that  the  great  requirement  of  the  wheat,  barley, 
oat,  Indian  corn,  and  Timothy  crops,  is  nitrogen,  in  an  available  form, 
in  the  soil.;  that  rutabaga  and  other  varieties  of  turnips  will  collect  this 
nitrogen,  in  the  form  of  ammonia  and  nitric  acid,  from  the  atmosphere; 
and  that,  when  they  are  consumed  by  cattle  and  sheep,  nearly  all  this 
nitrogen  is  returned  to  tlie  soil,  in  an  available  form,  for  the  ensuing 
wheat  crops;  and  that  these  turnip  crops  are  greatly,  almost  incredibly, 
benefited  by  the  application  of  super- phosphate  of  lime,  and  farmers  will 
begin  to  cultivate  the  turnip  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  a  new  era 
will  commence  in  American  agriculture. 

I  believe  it  will  not  pay  to  purchase  guano,  as  a  manure,  for  wheat,  at 
present  prices;  but  it  certainly  will  pay  to  use  super  phosphate  of  lime 
on  the  turnip  crop,  and  thus  obtain  the  essentially  important  element  of 
guano,  ammonia,  from  the  great  storehouse  into  which  the  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  arising  from  the  decomposition  ol  animals  and  vegetables,  is 
continually  escaping  and  is  brought  back  tc  the  plants  by  every  shower 
of  rain. 

A  good  crop  of  rutabagas,  of  20  tons  of  bulbs  and  8  tons  of  leaves, 
contains  the  following  substances:  [ 
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The  consumption  on  the  soil  of  such  a  crop  of  turnips  would  raise  a 
crop  of  wheat  of  from  15  to  40  bushels  per  acre,  calculating  that  5 
pounds  of  ammonia  will  produce  an  extra  bushel  of  grain;  and  this  re- 
sult is  obtained  by  growing  turnips  over  and  above  their  great  value  as 
a  food  for  cattle. 

Another  valuable  means  of  obtaining  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere  is 
by  growing  red  clover.  A  crop  that  would  make  two  tons  of  clover  hay 
would  contain  80  pounds  of  nitrogen,  without  reckoning  that  contained 
in  the  roots  of  the  plants.  Such  a  crop  of  clover  ploughed  under  or 
consumed  by  stock,  and  all  the  manure  carefully  saved  and  applied  to 
the  soil,  would  increase  the  following  wheat  crop  16  bushels  per  acre. 
In  England  it  is  found  unadvisable  to  grow  red  clover  oftener  than  once 
in  eight  years,  as  if  sown  oftener  the  land  gets  "clover  sick,"  and  the 
crop  is  a  complete  failure.  The  soil  of  this  country,  especially  of  Western 
New  York,  is  exceedingly  well  adapted  for  clover,  and  I  have  seen 
much  larger  crops  here  than  are  ever  obtained  in  England  by  the  use  of 
the  richedt  artificial  means. 

Super-phosphate  of  lime  will  be  found  a  good  manure  for  clover, 
especially  on  soils  that  are  benefited  by  the  application  of  plaster  on  the 
clover  crop.  Peas  and  vetches  also  collect  their  nitrogen  from  the  at- 
mosphere, of  which  they  contain  a  large  amount.    For  these  crops  super- 
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phosphate  of  hme  is  of  no  benefit.  For  beans,  super  phosphate  of  lime, 
m  connexion  with  a  salt  of  potash,  will  be  found  a  good  manure.  Fo\ 
mangel-wurzel,  beets,  carrots,  and  parsnips,  super  phosphate  of  lime  is 
a  good  auxiliary,  and  will,  if  applied  in  conjunctfon  with  barn  yard  ma- 
nure, yield  immense  crops. 

For  tobacco  £  believe  super-phosphate  of  lime  will   be  found  very 
beneficial.     1  he  seed  is  first  sown  in  beds,  and  the  plants  transplanted. 
when  about  four  inches  high,  into  the  field.     During  the  first  stages  of 
the  gxowth,  the  plants  are  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  insects;  and  hence 
any  manure  that  would  force  them  along  rapidly  out  of  their  reach, 
would  be  valuable;  this  I  think  super- phosphate  of  lime  will  do.    Then 
again,  the  object  of  the  grower  is  not  to  obtain  a  very  large  coarse  crop, 
but  a  small  one,  perfectly  elaborated,  with  a  small  per-centage  of  ash. 
From  the  eflfect  of  super-phosphate  of  hme  on  the  chemical  composition 
ol  the  turnip,  favoring,  as  it  is  known  to  do,  great  rapidity  of  growth  and 
an  early  maturity,  yielding  a  crop  with  a  large  amount  of  dry  orsanic 
matter  fully  elaborated,  I  think  this  manure  will  be,  of  all  others,  the 
best  to  use  for  the  tobacco  plant.     I  have  said  that  if  in  English  farming 
the  turnip  crop  was  suplied  with  super-phosphate  of  lime,  it  would  find 
sufficient  alkalies  and  minerals  in  the  soils;  but  I  must  not  be  understood 
to  assert  that  if  this  manure  is  applied  to  the  tobacco  or  cotton-plant,  it 
will  be  unnecessary  to  apply  any  other  minerals  or  alkalies.     The  case 
IS  a  very  different  one  in  England;  the  turnips,  which  it  will  be  seen 
contain  a  very  large  portion  of  potash,  are  always  consumed  on  the  farm, 
and  thus  the  potash  and  other  minerals  are  returned  to  the  soil  m  the 
excrements  of  the  animals  consuming  them.     But  tobacco  is  all  exported 
trom  the  plantation  and  consumed  by  a  class  of  animals  which  return 
nothing  to  the  soil;  and  as  it  contains  a  large  amount  of  mineral  matter,  - 
It  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  soil  will  soon  be  exhausted  of 
minerals  if  none  are  supplied  as  a  manure.     Of  the  cheapest  method  of 
supplying  the  deficiency,  I  cannot  speak,  but  merely  wish  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  use  of  super- phosphate  of  lime,  as  a  means  of  producing  great 
rapidity  of  growth  during  the  first  stages  of  the  plant  and  inducing  early 
matunty.     The  super-phosphate  of  lime,  at  the  rate  of  5  or  6  cwt.  per 
acre,  should  be  sown  on  the  beds  as  contiguous  to  the  seeds  as  possible; 
and  when  the  plants  are  transplanted,  a  small  quantity— say  a  teaspoon- 
lul— should  be  placed  immediately  below  the  plant  in  the  hill;  the  deli- 
quiescent  nature  of  the  super  phosphate  attracts  considerable  moisture, 
and  the  plants  will  not  be  so  liable  to  suffer  from  drought. 

For  potatoes  this  manure  cannot  be  recommended.  The  application 
Of  artificial  manures  to  various  agricultural  crops  is  a  subject  of  great  in- 
terest and  importance.  But  it  is  one  in  which  the  farmer  needs  to  ex- 
ercise caution,  as  it  is  very  easy  to  lose  much  money,  even  though  their 
enect  is  beneficial.  It  is  necessary  to  know  what  increase  a  given 
amount  of  manure  of  a  certain  price  will  produce;  and  the  value  of  the 
produce  being  known,  the  farmer  can  calculate  with  certainly.  For  in- 
stance: I  have  detailed  experiments  in  which  sulphate  and  muriate  of  . 
ammonia  were  used  with  a  very  beneficial  efi'ect  on  the  wheat  crop;  yet 
sulphate  and  muriate  of  ammonia,  at  the  present  cost  of  these  manures, 
th  1?  Pf'*^®  ^^  wheat,  cannot  be  employed  without  serious  loss.  If 
wiey  should  ever  be  sold  at  half  their  present  price,  or  should  wheat 
nse  to  double  its  present  value,  these  manures  might  be  used  at  a  great 
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profit;  so  it  is  with  guano,  lime,  plaster,  super-phosphate  of  lime,  or  any 
other  artificial  manure.  Their  application  may  be  very  beneficial  in  a 
scientific  sense;  whether  it  would  be  so  in  an  agricultural  or  economical 
one,  depends  on  their  cost,  their  efiect,  and  the  price  of  the  produce. 

At  present  we  have  but  little  data  on  which  to  make  satisfectory  calcula- 
tions, and  they  can  only  be  obtained  by  extensive  systematic  field  ex- 
periments, conducted  by  scientific  and  practical   men.     Agricultural 
papers  for  the  last  few  years,  in  America  and  Europe,  have  been  filled 
with  experiments  with  artificial  manures,  but,  from  want  of  a  knowledge 
of  their  composition,  the  previous  treatment  of  the  soil,  and  other  inci- 
dental circumstances,  little  positive  knowledge  c^  be  obtained  from  them; 
and,  though  the  experimenters  are  worthy  of  all  credit,  yet,  had  the 
money  which  these  individual  experiments  cost  been  devoted  to  one 
experimental  farm,  whose  experiments  could  be  systematically  carried 
out.  the  state  of  our  agriculture  would  be  very  far  advanced  to  what  u 
is  at  present,  and  agricultural  operations  could  be  carried  on  with  all  the 
certainty  that  attends  manufacturing  processes.     It  has  been  supposed 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  plants,  especially  of  their  ashes, 
would  enable  the  scientific  agriculturist  to  apply  the  proper  kind  of 
manure,  and  that  the  crop  would  increase  or  diminish  in  exact  proportion 
as  these  ash  constituents  were  supplied  or  withheld.     But  this  theory, 
however  plausible  it  may  appear,  and  though  it  has  received  the  sanction 
of  the  highest  scientific  authorities,  yet  common  experience,  the  infallible 
test  in  all  the  great  practical  arts,  has  pronounced  this  view  erroneous.  [?] 
Many  readers  of  this  essay  who  may  have  adopted  these  theories,  will 
be  surprised  to  see  super-phosphate  of  lime  recommended  for  root  crops 
which  contain  so  little  phosphoric  acid,  and  so  much  stress  laid  on  the 
importance  of  ammonia  for  wheat,  which  is  emphatically  a  carbonaceous 
gram,  as  also  condemning  it  as  a  manure  for  beans  and  peas,  which 
are  eminently  nitrogenous.     All  that  can  be  said  is  that,  however  pra- 
doxical  they  may  appear,  they  are  the  conclusions  of  those  who  have 
spent  years  in  a  most  laborious  and  expensive  investigation  of  the  re- 
quirements of  agricultural  plants,  both  in  the  field  and  the  laboratory. 
They  are  alsj  substantiated  by  the  general  practice  of  the  beet  practical 
farmers. 

Many  agricultural  writers  in  this  country  and  in  England  have  shown 
a  warmth  of  feeling  on  this  subject  that  is  perfectly  irreconcilable  with 
a  love  o{  truth  and  the  advancement  of  scientific  agriculture.  They 
seem  to  think  that  individuals  had  no  right  to  make  experiments,  how- 
ever  carefully  conducted,  and  certainly  no  right  to  publish  their  results 
when  obtained,  especially  as  they  happened  to  run  counter  to  these  gen- 
tlemen's theories.  All  I  have  to  say  on  the  subject  is,  that  experience 
will  very  soon  decide  which  of  the  two  systems  is  right;  and,  as  a  be- 
liever in  the  French,  rather  than  in  the  German  theory  of  artificial 
manures,  I  have  no  fears  for  the  result. 

It  would  have  been  satisfactory  to  have  given  some  experiments  with 
the  mineral  phosphate  of  lime,  in  its  natural  and  manufactured  state, 
made  in  this  country;  but,  though  it  has  been  used  by  a  great  many 
different  individuals,  there  are  scarcely  any  experiments  published  which 
are  at  all  conclusive  on  the  subject. 

B.  P.  John«on,  esq.,  has  kindly  furnished  me  with  the  following: 
Mi.  B.  B.  Kirtland,  of  Cantonment  fiaurm,  Greenbush,  used  the  Crowu 
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JhtkrefffcrThL":  r*  '\r  '■""""  com.melon., tomatoes, &c., 

lun  sh'a?  hlf  *",''  *1""^'  ""^  »"=  '«"<"y  ever  found  *""' 

But  I  shall  be  happy  to  alter  my  opinion  i( experiments,  which  I  Irusi 

wil  be  extensively  made  this  summer,  shall  prove  the  MntJarv      I„ 

place  It  as  near  the  seed  as  possible,  as    t  does  not  iniure  the  se^H  if 

Hal:  no^i^s^i'^t^  """^'^  "'  '"^  ^»""«  •"-'  '"^«"^-*y  fi"'  a 

'  «annot  but  look  on  Ihe  discovery  ofthis  rich  DhosDhafe  of  lim.  .r.A 
rt,  value  as  a  manure  for  our  crops/as  a  subject  of  naSfnZt^re 
which  will  have  a  great  influence  in  modifyi-'ng  some  of  "he  reweS- 

^hl  h  T'  "^  •  •"  P"^'""'  'y^"*™  °f  <="'<"«.  and  esubUshTifg  one  n 
which  the  now  immense  export  of  the  valuable  fertilizers  of  (he  soil  shiu 

AeSty'r  ""'  ^"""""^  ""''=''  **  ''"""'''  -"^  win\eal!::nd"reta!n 
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The  ground  upon  which  the  foregoing  experiment  was  tried  was  snoen  - 
sward  ploughed  early  m  the  spring,  nine  inches  deep;  soil  ^rav ell v  loam 
except  as  otherwise  stated.    Planted  18th  of  May,  except  as  otherwis^ 
stoted.    Hoed  twice-first,  18th  of  June;  .second,  about   two  weeks 
after.     Ihe  cultoTation  was  intended  to  be  as  nearly  alike  as  possible 
Taken  from  the  ground  as  soon  as  the  vines  were  dead,  which  was  not 

ST-I  i!mi  ^  u  •  ^^^^  ^®  ^^^'  ®^^^P^  ^  otherwise  stated,  consisted  of 
tfiirty  hills  each,  three  feet  apart  each  way.  All  the  potatoes  were  free 
from  the  rot.  The  kind  of  potato  planted  was  the  red  variety,  which 
here  goes  by  the  name  of  "Irish  Lunkers."-/omja/  of  the  N^  York 
State  Agricultural  Society.  *^ 
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ANNUAL  STATEMENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
Total  coinage  for  1852. 


STATEP  MINT. 


GOLD. 


2,053,026 

263,106 

673,901 

1,159,381 

2,045,351 


double-eagles 
eagles 

half- eagles  - 
quarter- eagles 
gold  dollars 


6,094,765  pieces 


1,100  dollars 
77,130  half-dollars  - 
177,060  quarter-dollars 
1,535,500  dimes 
1,000,500  half- dimes  - 
18,663,500  three-cent  pieces 


8ILVER. 


$41,060,520  00 
2,631,060  00 
2,869,505  0«) 
2,899,202  50 
2,045.351  00 


27,549,555  pieces 


5,162,094  cents 


R 

I 


COPPEB 


32,711,649  pieces 


Coinage  for  December,  1852. 

GOLD. 


«65,816 
.  11,245 

22,287 

38,660 

133,850 


double  eagles 
eagles 

half-eagles  -  " 
quarter-eagles 
gold  dollars 


471,858  pieces 


4,590  half-dollars - 
16,660  quarter- dollars 
f86,600  dimes 
241,500  half-dimes  - 
3,553,900  three-cent  pieces 

4,675,008  pieces  ; 


SILVER. 


51,505,638  50 


1,100  00 
38,565  GO 
44,265  00 

153,550  00 
50,025  00 

559,905  00 


62,352,948  50 


51,620  94 


52,404,569  44 


$5,316,320  00 

112,550  00 

111,435  00 

96,650  00 

133,850  00 

6,770,705  00 


2,295  00 

4,165  00 

28,650  00 

12,075  00 

106,617  00 


6,924,507  00 
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COPPER. 

886,341  cents 

■                            m 

5,401,349  pieces 

Gold  bullion  deposited — 

From  California    - 
From  other  sources 

Silver  bullion  deposited 


421 


$8,863  41 
6,933,370  41 


$3,265,000  00 
65,000  00 

3,330,000  00 
19,500  00 


Crold  bullion  deposited. 


Months. 


January 
February 
March 
April  - 
May   - 
June  - 
July   - 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


$5,071,669 
3, 004, 970 
2,880,271 
2, 878, 353 
3, 269, 491 
3, 637, 560 
3,127,517 
4,135,312 
4,046,799 
4, 743, 684 
6, 492, 454 
5,561,425 


$4,161,688 
3,010,222 
3,892,156 
3,091,037 
4, 335, 578 
6, 689, 474 
4,193,880 
2,671,563 
4, 253, 687 
4,140,069 
7,279,941 
3, 330, 000 


47,929,405 


51,049,295 


E.  C.  DALE,   Treasurer 
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LAKE  IMPORTS  FOR  1652. 
[From  the  Buffalo  Commercial  AdvertiBer.] 

4 

The  following  table  will  show  the  imports  at  the  port  of  Buffalo  by 

he  lake  for  the  season  of  1852,  and,-aho,  for  the  seasons  of  1850  and 

1851.     It  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been  a  handsome  increase  of  most 

articles,  some  being  nearly,  or  quite,  double  former  seasons.     The  value 

of  imports  this  season  over  last  exceeds  813,000,000. .    | 
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1830. 


flour 
Pork  - 
Beef  . 

Whiskey    - 

Corn-meal 

Seed 

Eggs 

Fish  - 

Oil     - 

Cranberries 

Wine 

Wheat 

Corn 

Oats  - 

Rye   - 

Barley 

Butter 

Lard 

Tallow 

Bacon 

Wool 

Hemp 

Cotton 

Flax  - 

Broom-corn 

Leather 

Hides 

Copper 

Iron   - 

Coal  - 

Lead  - 

Tobacco 

Lumber 

Staves 

Live  hogs  - 

Sheep 

Cattle 

Horses 

Buffalo  robes 


bbls.  . 


casks, 
bushels. 


lbs. 


bales. 


rolls. 

No. 

tons. 


pigs. 

hhds. 

feet. 

No. 


bales. 


1,096 

40 

81 

30 

9 

11 

5 

9 

5 

17 

3,608 

2, 521 

340 

3 

5, 3G5 
3,930 
1,943 
7,396 
51 
1 


7 

7 

73 

3 
11 

18 

47,416 
18, 652 


183 

005 
301 
713 
990 
830 
614 
994 
045 
918 
339 
261 
149 
462 

42 
237 
708 
500 
600 
604 
604 
066 
4?2 
112 
840 
795 
358 

64 
038 
436 
102 
624 
744 
890 


1851. 


1,261,301 

33,261 

70,570 

65,232 

2,287 

11,146 

12,818 

6,367 

6,718 

1,500 

13,721; 

4,260,004 

6, 080, 330 

1,149,783 

19,435 

166, 188 

2,354,277 

4,961,210 

728, 100 

6,541,400 

61,823 

2, 139 

310 

375 

5,402 

8,628 

50, 866[ 

2,542 

17,281^ 

26,9831 

1,707 

84,068,589 

10, 696, 006 

97,697 

18,906 

8,594 

2,761 

3,246 


1852. 


1,299,513 

60, 609 

76, 679 

79, 306 

5,099 

31,559 

T,6S6 

6,814 

7,577 

1,176 

14,522 

5,549,778 

5,136,746 

2,596.231 

112,271 

497,913 

3, 989, 917 

7,164,672 

104,686 

8, 796, 590 

45, 172 

3,598 

t  i 

789 

5,420 

7, 155 

95,452 

439 

4,S1& 

34, 665 

3L916 

6.620 

72,337,2.55 

12,998,614 

ni;223 

16,5lH) 

1 5, 926 

1,643 

80 


Imparts,  and  value  thereof. 


The  following  table  will  show  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  principal 
articles  recei'-ed  by  lake,  at  this  port,  during  the  season  of  1852: 


Articles. 


Flour 

Pork 

Beef 

Whiskey  - 

Seed 

Eggs 

Fish 

Ashes 

Cranberries 

Oil  - 

Meal 

Hides 

Leather   - 

Broom-corn 

Copper     - 

Buffalo  robes    - 

Lead 

Wheat     - 

Corn 

Oats 

Barley 

Rye 

Butter      - 

Lard 

Tallow     - 

Bacon 

Lumber    - 

Staves 

Wool        -      ,  - 

Hemp 

Flax        -        . 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Horses 

Live  hogs    '    - 

Dressed  hogs  - 

Pelts 

Furs 

Cotton     - 

Coal 

Iron 


barrels 


rolls 
bales 
tons 
bales 
pigs 
bushels 


pounds 

feet 
bales 


bales 
tons 


Quantity. 


1,299,513 
60,669 
76,679 
79,306 
31 ,559 
7,686 
6,814 
14,522 
1,176 
7,577 
6,099 
95,452 
7,055 
.      6,420 
439 
80 
31,916 
5,549,778 
5,136,231 
2,596,231 
497,913 
112,271 
3,989,917 
7,164,672 
1,014,686 
9,796,590 
72,337,255 
12,998,614 
45,172 
3,598 
789 
15,926 
16,590 
1,643 
111,223 
17,074 
^'      6,213 
1,535 
77 
84,665 
4,84S 


Value. 


$5,847,808 
1,031,373 
766,790 
793,030 
315,590 
76,860 
54,412 
363,050 
11,760 
227,310 
15,297 
262,392 
178,876 
65,040 
21,600 
4,000 
119,205 
4,994,800 
3,082,017 
1,141,341 
298,747 
78,589 
718,184 
716,467 
101,468 
881,694 
8,680,470 
3,899,584 
3,342,728 
71,960 
11,835 
796,30* 
41,375 
164,300 
1,112,230 
280,930 
135,325 
231,785 
2,210 
138,666 
1^5,130 
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Imports,  and  value  /Aerc^— Continued. 


Articles. 


Tobacco 
Tobacco 
Sundries 


hogsheads 
-    boxes 


Total  value 
Total  value,  1851 

Increase 


CluantitT* 


6,620 
7,T26 


Value. 


$464,060 
193,875 

3,ooo,ooe 


45,265,922 

31,889,951 


13,375,971 


LEHIGH  COAL  TRADE  FOR  1853. 

The  supply  of  coal  sent  to  market  by  the  Lehigh  region  was  derived 
from  the  following  sources: 

TOBB.     Cvt- 

429,786  06 
80,481  05 
46,280  06 

139,627  02 
37,781  07 
12,566  03 
48,920  03 

130,627  11 
41,763  08 

104,202  02 
41,989  19 

1,114,025  12 


Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Company 

Room  Run  Mines 

Beaver  Meadow  .        -        - 

Spring  Mountain  Coal  -        -        - 

Colerain  Coal 

East  Sugar  Loaf  Company  '- 

Cranberry  Coal  Company    - 

Hazelton  Coal  Company 

Diamond  Coal  Company 

Buck  Mountain  Coal 

Wilkesbarre  Coal  Company  - 

Total 


t 
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TRADE  OF  JNEW  ORLEAJfS. 
TALUE    OF   PRODUCE    OF   THE    INTERIOR. 


42^ 


A  table  showing  the  receipts  of  the  principal  articles  from  the  interior 
during  the  year  ending  August  31,  1852,  wUh  their  estimated  average 
and  total  value.  ^' 


Articles. 


Apples. barrels.. 

Bacon,  assorted hhds.  and  casks. 

Becon,  assorted boxes.. 

Bacon,  hams hhds.  and  tierces. 

Bacon,  in  bulk pounds.. 

B«Kg'ng pieces.. 

Bale  rope coils.. 

Beans .barrels . . 

Batter kegs  and  firkins. 

Butter barrels . . 

Beeswax barrels . . 

Beef barrels. . 

Beef tierces . . 

Beef,  dried.; pounds.. 

Buffalo  robes packs. . 

Cotton bales.. 

Corn  meal barrels. . 

Com,  in  ear barrels.. 

Com,  shelled sacks . . 

Cheese boxes. . 

CasJles boxes.. 

Cider ,  barrels , . 

Coal,  western barrels. . 

Dried  apples  and  peaches 

Feathers bags.. 

^«9eed tierces.. 

'lour ., barrels . . 

^rs hhds.,  ^undies,  and  boxes. 

Hemp bales. . 

Hides 


H«y-  ■. bales.. 

,   "'  P'S" ••••••••••• . •. • tons. . 

J*'^ barrels  and  tierces. 

J*^- kegs.. 

f««th«'' bundles , . 

ume,  western barrels . . 

{'••^ pigs. . 

f*".bar kegs  and  boxes. 

if",'^-  white kegs. . 

Molasses  (estimated  crop) gallons . . 

Y^^ barrels  and  sacks. 

X"'°"" barrels.. 

®!i>n»e«<i barrels.. 

X'>f*»JO'" barrels.. 

2''''"'i barr«U.. 

J°'*'o«« barrels.. 

o   ■ tierces  and  barrels.. 

J"^ , boxes.. 

Pork hhd. 

Pork,  in  bulk .'.*.'!.. pounds.'.' 

£°«"»n<lale .Wei... 

rtckingyam reels.. 

*"^''deer packs.. 

*'^«.^e»r packs.. 


Amount. 


46,734 
3,626 
38,488 
281,280 
60,044 
90,272 
6,598 
44,786 
1,778 
171 
41,227 
11,523 
26,100 
1,300 
1,429,183 
2,514 
163,008 
1,397,132 
72,441 
53, 936 
300 
850,000 
804 
2,065 
519 
927,212 
2,136 
17, 149 
123, 687 
53, 434 
62 
125, 496 
157,689 
7,572 
42,305 
267, 564 
1,138 
1,368 
18,300,000 
463, 273 
17, 184 
758 
4,291 
14,114 
228,095 
276, 606 
303 
2,478 
6,800,000 
406 
8,093 
998 
IS 


Average. 


$3  00 

75  00 
35  00 
70  00 
8 
13  00 

7  50 
10  00 

8  00 
30  00 
45  00 
12  00 
15  00 

8 
75  00 
34 
3 


00 
60 
70  00 


20 

50 
00 
00 


50  00 

5  00 

35  00 

10  00 

4  00 


15  00 


00 
00 


30  00 

25  00 

5  00 

25  00 


25 

20 


30  00 

3  00 
22 
75 

2  00 
26  00 
«8  00 
28  00 

2  00 
16  00 
35  00 
80  00 
7 
10  0« 

7  00 
25  00 
15  Of 


Value. 


$61,068 
3,505,050 
126,910 
2,694,160 
22,502 
780,572 
677,040 
65,980 
358,288 
53,340 
7,695 
494,724 
172,845 
2,088 
97,500 
48,592,222 
7,543 
114,105 
1,676,558 
253, 543 
323,616 
900 
425,000 
4,028 
72, 275 
5,190 
3,708,848 
1,000,000 
257,235 
247,374 
160,303 
1,860 
3,137,400 
788, 445 
189,300 
59,881 
856, 204 
22,760 
4,104 
4,026,000 
347,  454 
34,368 
19,708 
130,148 
395, 193 
456, 190 
4, 425, 696 
10,605 
198, 340 
616,  OM 
4,060 
14,651 
34,950 
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TRADE  OP  NEW  ORLEANS—Continuei. 


Articles. 


AmounL 


Shot kegt.. 

Soap.  ..*•• «... •••  ••boxes. 

Stavea M... 

Sugar  f estimated  crop) hhda.. 

Spanish  moea bales., 

Tallow barrels. , 

Tobacco,  leaf. hhda. , 

Tobacco,  stripa. ... hhda. , 

Tobacco,  stems .hhds. . 

Tobacco,  chewing kegs  and  boxca. . 

Twine bundles  and  boxes. 

Vinegar barrels . . 

Whiskey • barrela. , 

Window  glapa • boxes. . 

Wheat barrels  and  sacks. , 

Other  various  articles,  estimated  at. 


Total  value 

Total  in  1850-'51. 
Total  in  1849-'50. 
Total  in  1848-'49. 


2,704 

5,308 

7,319 

236, 547 

4,372 

1,307 

75,816 

11,741 

2,118 

4,779 

2,341 

92 

146, 352 

19,251 

64,918 


Avertge. 


|25  DO 

3  00 
38  00 
50  00 

8  00 
20  00 
75  00 
125  00 
20  00 
20  00 

8  00 

6 

7 

2 

2 


Value. 


00 
50 
50 

00 


167,600 

15,924 

278,122 

11,827,350 

34,976 

26,140 

5,686, 'JOfl 

1,467,625 

43,360 

95,560 

18,728 

552 

1,097,640 

48.127 

159,836 

5,500,000 


108,051,706 
196,924.083 

96, 897, 873 
81,989,692 


Experts  of  Sugar  and  Molasses  from  New  Orleans  for  tJte  year  ending  Zht, 

August  i  1852. 


Whither  exported. 


New  York 

Philadelphia 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Savannah ••>... 

Providence  and  Bristol,  R.  !...•• 

Boston ••••.. 

Baltimore 

Norfolk,  Richmond,  and  Petersburg,  Va. 

Alexandria,  Vo. 

Mobile r 

Appalachicola  and  Pensacola 

Other  ports 


Total. 


.1, 


Sugar. 


Hhds. 


18,225 

6,489 

3,524 

729 


611 
6,400 
4,585 
1,156 
5,327 
1,399 
2,348 

50,793 


Barrels. 


134 

946 

1,685 

99 


Molaste« 


Hhds. 


130 
93 


21 

38 

338 


•  ♦' 


319 

"4i 


416 
2,857 

6,534 


Barrels. 


583 


26,703 
6,364 
9,519 
2,873 
143 
1,409 

11,061 
5,323 
2,127 

16,187 
7,807 
5,151 

94, 107 
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AloniMyypmls  of  ships   barks   brigs,  schooners,  and  steambmis  mt 
New  Orleans  from  September  1,  1851,  to  Av^t  31 ,  1852. 


Months. 


September. 
October. . . 
November. 
December.. 
January. . . , 
Febniary. . . 

March 

Apnl 

May 

June....... 

July 

August . . . . 


Ships. 


7' 


Barks.      Brigs 


Total. 


31 

21 

74 

32 

107 

26 

105 

66 

69 

39 

95 

33 

74 

29 

59 

27 

92 

32 

59 

30 

20 

21 

22 

15 

807 


371 


12 

26 

19 

41 

29 

30 

30 

24 

26 

21 

17 

12 


Scboo>-|  Steard- 
ers.         ships. 


Total. 


Steam- 
boats. 


S87 


43 

51 

44 

77 

55 

70 

64 

76 

60 

55 

41 

37 


67^ 


14 

18 

14 

14 

13 

18 

20 

24 

17 

24 

19 

18 


313 


121 
201 
210 
303 
205 
246 
217 
210 
227 
189 
118 
104 


2,351 


140 

18S 

194 

293 

297 

285 

365 

29« 

242 

238 

127 

121 


2,778 


*     COMMERCE  OF  ST.  LOUIS. 

Statement  of  domestic  produce  and  manufactures  shipped  from  the  pert 
of  St.  Louis,  destined  to  New  Orleans,  Natchez,  Vicksburg,  Memphis 
Nashville,  Mills's  Point,  Helena,  and  other  places  on  the  interior  waters 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1851. 


flour 648,  S20  barrels. 

J^'our 2,  l.^e  sacks. 

Wheat 1 12, 600  sacks. 

Oats 415,624  8ackH. 

«'r'«y 17,487  sacks. 

P'^rk lOShhds. 

P^rk 5,012  tisrces. 

fork 122,948  barrels. 

\^^ 14,290  tierc»«. 

Y^ 47,  4.50  barrels. 

|^[d 19,730  kegs. 

^"y- 421  tons. 

««; 5,111  terces. 

««'• 4, 538  barrels. 

«>«»" 24,  432  casks. 

f?«>n 6,986  tierces. 

"«np * 57,160  bales. 


Lead 472,  4.I8  pigs. 

L^ad 78, 600  lb.  birs. 

|J,obacco 9, 210  hhds. 

Tobacco 5,011  boxes. 

Refined  sugars 21 ,  892  barreiij. 

Sugars 21, 405  hhds. 

Su|?ars 11  ,.548  barrels. 

Molasses 40,510  barrels. 

^yi^'slfcy 29, 916  bands. 

H'des 38, 490 

^'«''s 38,776  kegs. 

Glass 6,418  boxes. 

Salt 16,753  barrels. 

Cotton  yarn 6,  IfcO  bags. 

Wrought-iron  manufactures  .  15,345  tons. 
Castings 30, 840  tow. 
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IMPORTS  INTO  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK,  1851-'52. 


Importa. 


v 


Brandy |  pipe............. 

Brandy i  ca«K*  *nd  barrela. 

Coal....... ton» 

Cochineal ceroons 

Cocoa bags 

Coffee packages 

Cotton Da'e«  

Duck balea. 

Duck P«ec«« 

Earthenware • packages. 

Pi«g ,, ,, .drums,  nc 

Gin P«P<« 

Hemp tMiles 

Hemp t*M 

Hides b*l«« 

Hides no 

Iron  (bar) to»" 

Iron  (pig) tons 

Iron  (sheet,  dkc.) Mis 

Indigo...    ca»«» 

Indigo eeroons 

Lead t P'g«  •  •  •  • 

M  oiasses hogsheads 

Molasses tierces 

Molasses barrels 

Olife  oil «"•*■ ,  •• 

Oiiye  oil boxes  and  baskets., 

Pepper bags 

Pimento bags 

Rags baJes 

Raisins c*"k" •, 

Raigins boxes  and  frails ... , 

Raisins drums 

Rice tierces 

Rum puncheons 

Salt .bushels 

Sdtpetre bags 

Sugar hogshead 

Sugar tierces 

Sugar barrels 

S«igar boies 

Sugar bags 

Spelter P'ate* 

Tm(B«nca,4c.) labs 

Tin  (plates) boxes 

Tobacco hogsheads 

Tobacco bales  and  ceroons. 

Wines butts  and  pipes. . . 

Wines hhds.  and  ^  pipes. 

Wines » ,..i  casks 

Wines » barrels 

Wines boxes 

Woal bales 


January  1  to  August  31 


10,943 

25,449 

49, 450 

1,107 

4,725 

445,989 

397,856 

300 

11,913 

{25,604 

114,314 

3,162 

47,063 

268 

1,069 

773, 104 

26,096 

46, 390 

372,910 

,  1,258 

881 

968,743 

63,264 

4,916 

131,940 

747 

36, 820 

23,414 

10,950 

26, 869 

1,894 

105,711 


28,910 

1,183 

1,315,407 

28,021 

157,886 

3,380 

34, 627 

163, 157 

59,890 

64, 493 

125,393 

226,152 

10,603 

24,556 

1,064 

13,631 

"28,884 

6,607 

44,172 

'11,757 


10,71( 

24, 6« 

37,74j 

1,521 

7,719 

392,210 

313,890 

5-0 

6,953 

28,113 

56,024 

.3,255 

42,563 

"'< 

919 

666,333 

37,952 

479,429 

1,6H 

65li 

328, 26< 

76,263 

5,a^ 

36,633 

1,336 

19,99: 

2,8i5< 

6,02: 

24,fe9 

8,93: 

148,  TS 

960 

28,659 

99( 

1,246,5:9 

13,244 

133,0^ 

1,4^ 

31,379 1 

168,038 

141,277 

82,613 

13,26« 

238,36! 

9,454 

15,  «4 

90 

11,76: 

37,333 

7,  Hi 

53,7^ 
37,153 
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THE  FISHERIES. 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  United  States  tonnage  employed  in     ^ 
the  fisheries,  and  the  import  and  export  of  fish  into  and  from  tlie  United     '^ 
States,  for  a  series  of  years.     The  table  shows  the  importance  of  the  in- 
terests at  stake  upon  the  decision  of  the  fish  controversy.     It  is  the 
mackerel  fishermen  who  are  more  particularly  interested  in  the  recent 
policy  of  the  British  government : 


Yean. 


1840. 
1641. 
1842. 
1843. 
1844. 
1845. 
1846; 
1847. 
1848. 
1849. 
1850. 
1861. 


Tonnage. 


Cod. 


Tom. 
60,035 
6«,551 
54,804 
61,224 
85,224 
69,825 
72,516 
70, 177 
82,651 
73,882 
93,886 
95, 615 


Mackerel. 


Total. 


Tons. 

28,629 

11,321 

16,096 

11,775 

16, 170 

21,413 

36, 453 

31,451 

43, 558 

42, 992 

58,112 

50,539 


Tons. 

104,. 304 

77, 873 

70, 900 

73,000 

101,395 

91,238 

108,978 

101,628 

126,210 

116,874 

151,918 

146, 154 


Imports. 


Dried. 


Ctrl. 

4,061 

2,422 

1,265 

2,640 

360 

1,297 

865 

8,274 

51,826 

22,520 

25,115 

14,765 


Pickled. 


Exports. 


Dried. 


Pounds. 

25, 493 

18,012 

14, 678 

12, 334 

43, 542 

30,506 

31,402 

91,113 

122, 594 

138,508 

108, 380 

145,368 


Cxrt. 
211,425 
252, 190 
256,083 
174,220 
271,610 
211,425 
277, 401 
258, 870 
206,549 
197, 457 
168,600 
151,088 


Pickled. 


Pounds. 
42,274 
36,608 
40,846 
20,198 
43,500 
42,374 
56,331 
30,976 
22,445 
25,570 
19,330 
21,214 


THE  MARINE  OF  THE  WORLD. 
Number  of  vessels  and  tonnage  belonging  to  the  following  countries  y  1852. 


Countries. 


Tons. 


Great  Britain. 
France 


Norway , 

Russia 

Greece 

Naples , 

Haaburg 

Belgium , 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.. . . 

United  States 

Netherlands 

Austria ».. 

Denmark  and  Ducliies.. 

Papal  Sutas 

Canada 

CejJoB 

Maoritioi 

Tuscany 

Prussia. 


Total. 


Vessels. 


4,1 


3,1 


144,115 

595, 344 
337, 058 

34,090 

13,679 

3,064 

750 

150,000 
100,800 

'4,000 

82,053 
22,770 

4,eeo 

535, 451 

286 

161 

34 

396,924 
178.000 

1,79a 

168, 978 
133,402 
68,553 
3e,828 
10,020 
27,598 
133,658 

4,710 

1,520 

683 

609 

125 

7rj 

977 

10,118,841 


67,184 
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The  shipping  and  tonnage  entered  intoards,  and  cleared  outte>ards,/rom 

the  foUotrifig  countries: 


Coiinlriefl. 


?reat  Britain. ..  .• 

Netherlands 

Aianjour g  •••••rts«ttB««««««««* 
v^anauA ••••••••••••■••••••••« 

Spain .- 

India 

Pruaaia 

United  States , 

Russia 

Norway 

Sardinia 

Austria  ..•••....••.••••.....•• 

oweuen*  ••.•.••.......•»•••.■.• 

Belgium 

^yp' 

China 

Other  countries 

Total 3 


Entered. 


Tone. 


6,113,696 

1,887,291 

1,099,771 

730,596 

638, 399 

579, 475 

406, 479 

813,096 

4,3-28,639 

1, 323, 080 

772, 885 

700, 000 

547,  2-^8 

540, 902 

356, 3C7 

409, 156 

103, 155 

1,927,505 


Vesaels. 


31,249 

15,263 

.  6,959 

4,094 

1,699 

5,206 

868 

4,690 

21,643 

6,401 

7,969 

6,000 


Cleared. 


Tons. 


23,333,630 


6,707 

2,424 

2,019 

531 

15,915 


139,638 


5,906,978 

1, 430, 085 

1,136,864 

729, 186 

636,  497 

470, 973 

522, 056 

823, 456 

4,361,002 

1, 177,994 

806,  766 

700,060 

562,722 

562,394 

349. 638 

432,  696 

163,717 

1, 965, 867 


Vessels. 


29,011 
13,86i 

7,011 
4,1H 
l,73>j 
4,622 
1,128 
4,63j 
21,805 
6,19- 
8,ltiO 
6,  (KM 


6,347 

2,368 

1,707 

528 

17,163 


22,738,801 


136,402 


EXPORTS  OF  BREAD-STUFFS  AND  PROVISIONS  FROM  NEW  YORK. 

The  exports  from  New  York  of  flour,  wheat,  corn,  beef,  pork,  and 
lard,  from  1st  January  to  31st  December,  1852  and  1851,  were  as  follows: 


Jj'o"'" barrels.. 

yff^'^^ bushels.. 

Corn 

Rye ., .".*.*.'.'.  V.V.IV.V.V. 

l**f • '.'.'...  barrels*.! 

Pork ^., , 

Cheese ....  .\ ...  .\\\\\\\*; ;  .\\\\\\\V,V;.V.*.V. v.*  V.V.'l^lbii'. ' 
Batter ,,„ 


CHICAGO  EXPORTS. 


1852. 


1,304,226 

3,331,948 

763,612 

249,083 

55,799 

39,751 

98,282 

16,880 

7,135 


1851. 


1,269,619 

1,467,5M 

1,678,034 

13,168 

44,277 

45,887 

121,379 

81,260 

19,341 


The  Chicago  Democrat  has  a  very  full  statement  of  the  business  of  that 
city  for  the  past  season.  We  gather  from  it  the  following  figures,  showing 
the  amount  of  the  articles  specified  sent  east  by  lake  and  railroad: 


]^*»"» bushels. 

Com 

Oats ,V 

Barley .'.'.'.*'  .*.*.'.*,*.*.*.'.'.' 

5^j • '.**.*.;'*..'.".'.!*.'.*.'.*.. '.b;;i^'i; 

o    '• ' tierces.. 

fw.v;;;;.v:;;:::::::a-.v- ^"'-• 


l!?51. 


436,808 
31^221,317 

■:67,089 

49, 306 

2,829 

19, lo8 

71,723 


1851 


2,329,645 

1, 598, 164 

136,817 

46,721 


16,06-1 
38,1m 
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Of  the  following  articles  the  comparison  with  last  year  is  not  giren: 

lL£h  wines 

TTa tons 

r!j pigs 

Kl;, barrels 

^^" Ne 

cvins  barrels 

flioulders  "^'«* 

W^l       tons 

*^'^' bales 

STATEMENT  OF  BRIGHTON  MARKET. 

1852. 

54,560  beef  cattle;  sales  cstinaated  at ^«  ,„.  .  ^ 

2e,615flteer8 do..                     |2,127,84« 

252,5958heep do  .    ' 494,760 

86,35Sswine do'.     *.  i;; ••••  ^94,595 

694,450 


...   3,180 

...   20, 008 

...   4,023 

36« 

. . .   5, 737 

...   1,460 

221 

...   2,5af 

277 

48 

933 

63,U20beef  cattle,') 
23,810  steers,  I  ^    .      .    ,      , 

193,680  sheep,         |  ^8t'«ated  sales. 


1861. 


50,830  swine.        J 


42,830  beef  cattle, 
27,820  steers, 
45,170  sheep, 
78,330  swine. 


1850. 


Estimated  sales. 


S,921,64J> 


3,502,390 


2,989,902 


NEW  YORK  CATTLE  TRADE. 

Cmipurative  statement  of  beef  cattle  sold  in  the  New  York  market  dvrinff 

the  years  1851  and  1852.  ® 


Jtnnary , 

February \ 

March.  .^ 

April ^, 

May ■"* 

%.:::::.r::::"-^ 

Aufu§t !!!.*!.*! 

Stptember 

Ocisber .'.".'[' 

Nofember ..!!!!!!' 


Toul. 


5,500 

6,200 

9,125 

4,800 

10,200 

9,250 

9,950 

9,500 

§,100 

12,400 

11,300 

9,000 


105, 225 


430 
495 
613 

750 
505 
350 
S20 
525 
320 
430 
295 
435 


18,000 
34,800 
23,  .^00 
11,700 
16,500 
31,400 
34,000 
55,00f 
34,200 
40,500 
39,590 
37,000 


J- 


6,550 
6,600 
5,875 
5,800 
6,850 
6,590 
7,800 
11,000 
9,000 
8,069 
0,050 
6,800 


341 
360 
485 
410 
570 
600 
530 
515 
435 
490 
375 
453 


5,688   323,000  '      88,994     5,406 


26,250 
25,650 
31,950 
10,000 
15,100 
1,300 
16,000 
30,650 
29,600 
23,600 
35,600 
27,600 


264,200 


nilmion  ^f  ^Z^.'^'^V^^  ^  g'^'^^^'  ^he  immense  increase  in  the  con- 
nimption  of  cattle  m  this  city.    The  difference  in  faror  of  1852  T^ 
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Increase  aver  1861.— Beeves,  16,231;  cows  and  calves,  282;  sheep 
and  lambs,  58,900. 

If  we  adopt  $39  as  an  average  price  for  beef  cattle  on  the  hoof,  w« 
arrive  at  a  tolerably  reliable  estimate  of  the  probable  value  of  the  most 
lucrative  branch  of  the  immense  and  growing  trade.  According  to  this 
showing,  thqn,  the  sales  of  the  year  closing  realized/our  million  ninety, 
ei^ht  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty  dollars ,  vrhxoh.  is  an  increase  of 
$313,011  over  the  sales  of  1851.  There  is  an  equally  substantial  increase 
seen  in  the  sales  and  value  of  the  ot^er  descriptions  of  cattle,  as  evidenced 
by  the  comparison  below: 


BEEVES. 

Year. 

1 

Number  sold. 

Price*. 

Increase  for  1852. 

1852.... 
1851.... 

lAi;    CK)'^  ■    airsraiT*     iLV\    DA 

$4,103,975  00 
2,470,961  00 

HA   QQl  •    nvpmirp       ^00 

Co,  ifil't ,  overage,    as  uu.  ••..••••. 

3633  016  08 

COWS  AND  CALVES. 


185Q....I  5,688;  a»erage,  $35  00. 
1851....,  5,406;  average,    35  00. 


$196,080  00 
170, 343  00 


928,747  N 


SHEEP  AND  LAMBS. 


lC)d<«  •  •  •  • 

1851.... 


323,000;   average,  S4  50. 
264,200;  average,     3  23. 


59,200 

5 

Excesa  in  favor  of  1852. 


•1,547,730  00 
860,350  00 


t937,O8O0l 


1, 876, 622  ()• 


According  to  these  figures,  the  total  value  of  the  cattle  trade  for  the 
year  is  as  follows: 
Beeves        ------ 

Cows  and  calves     -  -  -  -  - 

Sheep  and  lambs    -  -  -  -  - 


Total 


$4,103,972  00 

199,080  00 

1,477,730  00 


5,780,782  00 


If  we  include  tlie  sales  of  which,  as  above  stated,  no  reliable  estimat* 
can  be  procured,  it  is  probable  that  the  value  of  the  year's  business 
would  swell  to  six  millions  of  dollars.  I 

There  is  one  branch  of  the  cattle  trade  of  this  city  not  here  taken  into 
account — the  traffic  in  hogs — in  which  there  is  a  large  amount  of  capitil 
annually  invested;  but  the  places  of  sale  are  so  numerous,  and  the  sta- 
tistics of  trade  so  imperfect  and  unreliable,  that  we  have  not  taken  it 
into  regiilar  account.  Many  thousands  are  sold  weekly,  the  suppliw 
coming  chiefly  finom  New  Jersey,  Western  New  York,  and  Ohio.— 0«- 
rier  and  Enquirer. 
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-&«  of  each  IticU  in  Albany  ^^T^!"  '^  ^^'^^  ^  ^^^^^^ 


THE  rORXST. 

Fur  and  peltry pou„j,., 

Prodwil  of  wood. 

Board- and  acantling foet 

?"'^"- M.... 

Timber „„l-  l 

Starei.... cubicfctt. 

Wood.....; cT 

Aabea  (pot  and  '^t\). '.  \  \  ibwre'l a!  .* ." 


484,000        1605,300  264,653 


427,038,600 

47,900 

,  4,237,750 

155,304,000 

8,726 

29,084 


7,213,226 
203,971 
505,251 
737,  686 
53, 591 
841,731 


Product  qf  animals. 

Pork .        , 

Beef....    J*"-^*- 

Bacon '. '^'■™'»- 

Cheese...    P°""^»- 

Butter.... pounds, 

Lsrd...        pounds., 

r,_j  '*•,■ pounds.. 

Wool      gallons.. 

Hide, pounds. 

Taiio,^ pounds 

i-"i,taiiow,-;iy,V^-oii::p„-;3;; 

f"tgtt*l>Ujbod. 

Wheat.....: ^'^'r- 

R««  bushels. i 

Com" bushels.! 

CofD"i;;j bushels. 

B«le.... barrels 

0«ti  bushels 

Kotttoes    ^^ bushels. 

Dried  fruit bushels. 

pounds. 

•^  "^  trieukurat  producU. 


45,019 
,n  "6.344 
10,904,000 
25,  ft)2,  000 

9,568,000 

10,814,090 

240,800 

10,518,000 

572,000 

244,000 


542,428,787 

62,885 

4,003, 9J3 

145,503,656 
17,  446 
37,239 


t344,048 


9,393,3«1 

217,999 

681, 37f 

683,790 

87,aS3 

1,079,851 


663,898 
468,054 
986, 956 
1,66.},  606 
1,338,997 
973,324 
168,537 
4,101,415 
fiP,  434 
16, 976 


72,704 

89,215 

9,  754,  790 

16,367,404 

7,902,715 


7,845,302 
763,511 


1.267,»« 
1,034,113 
916,950 
1,310,351 
1,463,532 

3,210,899 
105,  f97 


'•••••. I 


10,678,73ir"i.'ii3;7i9 


<ton. 


poundH. 


9pt,,,     pounds  [ 

pounds.! 

.  28 


3, 358, 463 
3, 1«3,666 
288,679 
7,915,464 
7,065 
1.809,417 
3,594,313 
44,036,000 
I-.^7,500 
599,950 
1,4:^4,000 


22.1,000 

3,702,C00 

1,160,000 

5i4,000 

122,000 

552,000 


13,436,549 
3,051,110 
186,986 
4,427,175 
20, 172 
1,429,332 
1,348.019  I 
352,285  i 
141,698 
341,531 
114,106 


23,994 
813,712 

75,469 
39,876  I 

2,426  I 
146, 2S> 


3,464,108 
6,  754, 946 
279,314 
5,411,643 
14,174 
2,280,485 
4,857,487 
59,727,165 
122,489 
779,871 
190,404 


148,618 
12,218,228 
1,403,122 
2,150,075  i 
2,125,809 
417,131 


15,685,96$ 
6,878,891 
993,451 
S,888,53S 
39,608 
1. 664, 754 
2,136,290 
542,644 
149,996 
441,300 
15,241 


16,254 
2,687,570 

91,203 
161.275 

42,517 
124,769 
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STATEMENT— Continued.    ** 


Articles. 


\ 


1851. 


1852. 


MAMVrACTtJRES. 


Auuiiity. 


Domestic  Bpiriti -itallon*. 

Doer  .......«••••••••••..•  DwiT  CIS  ■ 

Oil,  meal,  and  cake pounds.! 


Starch 


«#•••*•■ 


..pound*.  I 


Leather pounds . 

Fumjtuie pounds.  I 

Agricultural  implements..  ..pounds. 

Bar  and  pig  lead poui  ds.j 

Pig  iron pounds. I 

Castings pounds . 

Machines  and j^wrtii  thereof. .  pounds. 

Blocm  and  bar  iron pounds. 

Iron  ware. pounds. 

Domestic  woollens pounds. 

Domestic  cottons pounds. 

Domestic  Bait pounds. 

Foreign  salt pounds. 


2,787,600 

56 

6,810,000 

2,560,000 

8,204, COO 

1,04S,000 

320,000 

36,000 

5,916,000 

2,448,000 

148,000 

33,350,000 

4,000 

824,000 

2,248,000 

12,816,000 


VAlue. 


Mercbakdisc pounds.       9, 160 ,000 


OTHER   ARTtCLBI. 

Live  cattle,  bogs  and  sheep. pounds. 

StoBe,  lime,  and  clay pounds. 

Gypsum pounds. 

Egi^n pounds. 

Mineral  coal pounds. 

Fish pounds. 

Copper  ore pounds. 

Sunaries pounds. 


868,000 

86,286,000 

3, 242, 000 

3,676,000 

26,110,000 

170,000 

418,000 

110,392,000 


&627,  406 

315 

85,150 

135,732 

1,230,  .384 

104,385 

15, 842 

820 

59,158 

73,438 

14,931 

666,993 

111 

725,419 

539,312 

56,387 


Quantity. 


4, 617, 658 


9,256,769 


Value. 


tl, 040, 355 


6,877,815 
1,263,466 


11,155 
5,213,514 
3,056,428 


120,264 


1,100,644 
126, 34« 


563 

54,836 

108,887 


14,854,547  '        235,477 


329,423 


26,100 

122,000 

6,475 

220,652 

58,753 

7,101 

62,667 

3,202,985 


187,653  1 

1,342,122  ' 

9,265,929  i 

3,000  { 

21,213,199 


150,119 

113,497,267 

11,270,138 


14,820,600 


54,697 
105,727,204 


176,270 

348,951 

41,697 

14 

3,749,824 


4,504 

156,569 

22,541 


37,053 


8,204 
2,060,557 


RECAPITULATION. 


1851. 


Tons. 


Forest  

Aj^icultur* . . 
Manufacturts. 
Merchandise.. 
Other  articles. 


913,268 

&i>l,420 

52,302 

4,580 

115,581 


1853. 


Value. 


Tons. 


Value. 


1,977,151 


•10,160,656 

36,394,913 

1,335,783 

329,423 

706,733 


53,927,508 


1,064,677 

969,268 

47,512 

10,605 

122,760 


9,234,822 


112,487,858 

45,009,889 
3,356,304 
8,749,824 
2,289,427 


6«,  993, 108 
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The  number  of  tons  going/r^  tide-water  in  1852  was  as  follows,  viz: 


Clasred  at— 


Merchan- 
dise. 


Fumi- 
ture. 


Otftrsrti 

cles. 


Tons.        Tons.        Tons 


^'^'^^'^ 

J^^Jf^;;-;;; 

schenecuury;;;;::::;;;;;;;;;;;; 


131,877 

123, 407 

140, 305 

498 


Tbtal  1852. 
Total  1851. 


/ncrease 


DecrfiM-        46,887 

^^™^*V 


396, 087 
349,230 


9,708 

49,889 

64,542 

668 

124,  tOl 
124, 640 


Value. 


•46,966,827 

31.281,301 

40,521,355 

127, 5«1 

521,527  I  118,896,444 
475,335       89.217:789 


161         46,192      29,678,655 





( 


Aggregate  statement  of  the  tonnage  atul  i^h.n  «/•  /a 
to  and  xoentfrmn  the  HudsZHveron^     ^f^  ^T^''^^  ^^^^  '^^ 
1852.  ^^"^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^»^  tn  ihe  years  1851  and 


1^ 

^'»i 

Increase 


'•••• 




2,756,349 
2,452,486 


«185.789,546  00 
143,145,297  00 


I 
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TRADE  OF  CINCINNATI. 

We  91%  indebted  to  the  Cincinnati  Price  Current  for  the  foUoiring 
statistics: 

IMPORTS   INTO   CINCINNATI. 

Commencing  September  1,  1862,  and  the  same  time  m  1861. 


Articles. 


.buTcls. «  • ' 


I  .  .  •  «  •  • 


AppJea,  green 

Beef.  .....••••...•«••••••••••••••••• 

Beef • ...uercee .... 

Baning ••  ..••..p'wee 

BaPey • • •■%...»«..•.•• 


Past  week. 


333 
15 


,«..••....•. 

).«... 


Beane 

Batter • barrcla  . . 

Butter firkine and  kegs.. 

Bloonie. **"'■ 

Bran,  Ac. aacka 

CaxiAes. boxea 

Corn buahel*  . .. 

Cornmeal ~ ••   •  • 

Cider barrels, . .. 

Chceae.. • caaka 

Cheeae boxes  .... 

Cotton.  ...,.............••..••..«.•••  oajea. .... 

Coffee  ..•■.■.•...........«••."•..•••  aacics ..... 

Codfish ...•..........«..•«.  .•••.•.•  .flruma. .... 

Coopcrace pieces  .... 

Eegs boxea  and  barrcla. . 

£^nir barrela. . . . 

Feathers.'. sack* 

Ifish,  Bund •••• barrels. ... 

Fish keg"  a"'^  ^^^'  • 

Fruit,  dried *• .  •  .bualiela  . . . 

Grease barrels. . . . 

Oiaas boxes 

Glassware ^. packagea... 

Hem p bundles  and  bales . . 

Hides,  loose. 

Hides,  greea ...pounds..  .. 

Hay oaJe* 

Herring boxea 

Hog* heads 

Hops bales 

Iron  and  steal pieces 

Do bundles... 

Do tons 

Lead pig« 

Lard banela.. .. 

Do kegs 

Leather. .....••..••......"».••.«... ..bundles... . 

L<eBSons  .............................  boxes...  •   . 

Lime *• .••.•«•• barrels .... 

Liquors hhds.  and  pipea . . 

Merchandise  and  sundries. pa-^kages... 

L)o •.••........•.  •.........••... .tonn  >..>.. 

Jnolasaea.  ............................  oarreis. ... 

Mait. ••..•••......  ..........•••..•  ..Duaneia  . •  • 

Naila ktes 

Oil r> bt^fcls. ..  . 

Onngei ...boxes and  barrels.. 


1,646 
685 
813 
363 


!••••••••       •• 


T,311 


•    •••■•   4 


,031 
178 
lit 


11,081 
I    513 
'    319 
4 
90,193 
17,771 
6,265 
9,066 
1,434 
33,994 
49 
228,305 
6,798 
761 
52 
139,805 
5,653 
48,065 
556 
97,383 
2,584 
197,653 
4,771 
5,386 
1,433 
12,907 
643 
19,404 
14,963 
6,343 
13, 131 
17,695 
1,  v99 
7,357 
193,381 
1,756 
110,173 
30,045 
2,197 
19,691 
16,979 
-  6,915 
7,470 
1,561 
24, 594 
1,636 
358,923 
410 
29.704 

41,147 

3,301 

343 


3^467 
1146 
1P60 


115,80 

4,933 

3,443 

8,288 

674 

57,336 

7e 

263, 2M 

2,556 

828 

27 

164,764 

3,936 

29,015 

88 

76,212 

439 

177,707 

2,322 

7,066 

384 

8,405 

345 

22,2iB 

13,356 

4,392 

9,713 

51,630 

2,524 

1,985 

106,662 

1,173 

55,131 

15,937 

4,023 

30,075 

7,557 

4,964 

3,574 

311 

82,»71 

487 

40,e05 

l.OsIl 

18,494 

13,642 

18,3W 

2,ae: 

3« 
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TRADE  OF  CINCINNATI-ContiMed. 


Articles. 


JJj,'"" • bales 

X;   'kl bushels... 

D    u      -i  "u pounda.. . . 

Pork  and  bacon Lds..  .i; 

5; tierce 

Pork,  in  bulicV.V.V.'.V barrels.... 

Potafrt.li  pounda.. . . 

p         .  ■. 

Pig  metal, 

Pimento  a 

Rye , 

Sozin,  &c 


Past  week. 


Piir  metal  barrela 

pL^?rtl'„V tons 

Pimento  and  pepper bags 

En"*: bushds.... 


Raiflins. .  .v.* '.*;;; fc""*''"-  •  •  • 

JT''"^"'*^ .v:.v.-;v.r:;:::":?^:::: 

&^ tierces.... 

^    hhds 

5: -barrels.... 

seed;fl«::::: ^^*f 

Do.pss.....::::;. barrels.... 

^"-  ^"""p '^'''^zz\:v.v:.v.::^ 

T: sacks 

Shot barrels.... 

T° kegs 

Tah.rZ packages... 

^'KS'^ hhds!:.... 

^ bales 

jf^'^ boxes  and  kegs.. 

WilMM ** : barrels .... 

Q~^ barrels  and  |  casks.. 

■^^Y baskets  an  d  boxes .. . 

Wool..'.'.'.'! bushels... 

Whiskey... •.'.•.•.•. bales 

Cotton  Jam barrels.... 

Do..     .    -' • •£J*^*'*S^*" 


6,336 

•  •>•••   .  •, 

386 

1,293 
624, 005 
425 
137 
68 
74 
124 
770 
6 
88 
1,333 
14 
25 
458 
834 

5,500 
2,347 

... ..... 

•WO 

15 

13 

895 

138 

237 

&34 

2,324 

38 

5,284 

148^ 


Totals. 


1,959 
84,644 
14,900 
6,734 
571 
14,537 
4,281,392 
6,884 
9,267 
2,518 
11,769 
5,225 
13,266 
2,179 
949 
9,234 
6,899 
975 
24,828 
6,290 
34 
43,782 
35,005 
703 
11,183 
2,861 
1,034 
20,339 
2,375 
3,412 
3,187 
169,214 
2,305 
94,563 
2,097 
29,140 


4!I7 


Last  year. 


473 
47,545 
6.000 
8,406 
35 
5,025 
1,386,216 
5,959 
4,517 
SS3 
17,017 
3,490 
13,238 
249 
173 
4,637 
4,283 
1,090 
17,970 
2,071 
2.') 
11,410 
31,363 
663 
4,049 
1,514 
447 
8,719 
1,068 
456 
1,377 
169,754 
672 
88,147 
2,183 
t8,356 


EXPORTS    FROM    CINCINNATI.  -    . 

Commencing  September  1,  1852,  and  same  time  in  1861. 


Article*. 


Past  week.         Total* 


tti'"*" barrel..... 

Berf     ••••• 

Do, 


Beans Uerces.... 

Bfooms' barrel..... 

ijt,^ dozen 

Dj    barrels.... 

fl,^**^ firkins  and  kegs. . 

BsSng.!!'.'. ""^" 

CofS.?    "• P'««* 

Com  Bad  *. ?"'''*• 

barrel.....! 


339 
73 
1,187 
664 
133 
105 
166 
765 
781 
138 


3,383 
3,414 

14, 178 
8,678 
9,340 
4,267 
1,666 

17,784 
6,191 
4,457 

30,486 
106 


Last  yew. 


5,908 
3,306 
9,113 
9,135 
1,998 
1,663 
809 
10,589 


3.951 

16.951 

10 


438 


>     ■ii 


I 
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TRADE  OP  CINCINNAII— Continoed. 
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Articles. 


CbecM caaka 

Do bozM 

Candlea boxea 

Cattle heada 

Cotton balea 

Coffee aacks 

Cooperage piecea 

Em.... barrela.... 

Flour barrela.... 

Feathera aacka 

Fruit,  dried baahela  .. . 

Grease barrels.... 

Graaa  seed barrels.. .. 

Horaea heada 

Hay balea 

Hemp bales 

Hides. pounds. . . . 

Do No 

Iron piecea 

Do Dundles.... 

Do tons 

Lard barrels.... 

Do kega 

Lard  oila ...barrela.... 

Linaeed  oil barrels .... 

Molasses. barrels.... 

Oil  cake tons...... 

Oats. sacks 

Potatoes..  *i « barrels.... 

Pork  and  bacon hhds 

Do tierces  .... 

Do barrels,... 

Pork boxes 

Do.  in  bulk pounds 

Rope,  Ac m 

Soap 

Sheep heads 

Sugar hhds 

Salt barrels.... 

Do sacks 

Seed,  flax barrels.... 

Sundry  merchandise packages... 

Do.     merchandise tons 

Do.     liquors barrels.... 

Do.     manufactures , pieces 

Do.     produce packages.. 

Starch , Doxes 

Tallow 

Tobacco kegs  and  boxes. . 

Do hhds 

Do bales 

Vinegar barrela  ... 

Whiskey barrels 

Wool bales...... 

Do pounds.... 

White  lead kegs 

Pieces  castings 

Do tons 


.package!.  . 
.boxes 


Past  week. 


9,144 
4,805 


100 
659 
9,438 
915 
14,631 
941 
475 
190 

74 

7 
50 
18 


117 

4,047 

1,190 

98 

5,896 

13,381 

861 

46 

1,817 

960 

60 

499 

1,095 

1,936 

13,149 


69,600 
348 
434 


796 

719 

917 

27 

11,500 

50 

1,851 

1,960 

660 

668 

171 

406 

5 


106 

3,554 

139 


154 

447 

97 


Totals. 


8 

84,581 

45,590 

994 

3,066 

94,094 

68,838 

1,698 

164,941 

4,565 

9,436 

1,956 

9,194 

693 

937 

1,307 

5,953 

11,478 

75,599 

19,079 

4,579 

99,879 

53,667 

8,689 

3,967 

15,509 

1,843 

1,609 

7,955 

9,901 

4,666 

62,373 

92 

382,137 

5,703 

12, 139 

00 

7,419 

18,714 

19,819 

1,952 

377, 498 

3,344 

22,194 

38,084 

12,406 

7,512 

2,405 

14,088 

9,663 

173 

3,149 

90, 818 

4,886 

1,511 

25,662 

22,588 

677 


liMt  year. 


8 
68,394 
33,477 


9,136 
12,148 
25,138 

759 
103, 35» 

9,429 

173 

1,054 

849 

95 

117 

476 

19,934 

4,789 

35,907 

9,818 

2,532 

19,767 

32,311 

6,395 

2,408 

8,96S 

377 

1,056 

6,021 

5,722 

2,750 

33,291 

410 

804,785 

1.860 

8,771 


3,712 
11,274 

8,316 

547 

93,202 

2,449 
10,127 


24,253 
5,171 
2,106 
7,088 
1,161 
37 
1,307 

71,305 
1,017 


17,092 
4,464 
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THE  COTTON  TRADE. 


BY    C.    P.    m'^AY,    UmVERSITY 


OP    GEORGIA. 


iftfiQ      n^uJ-  "^7*7 > . »t«- ^  in  July,  5|</. ;  and  6rf.  m  SeDU»mh#>r 

U,?~  bm?h^f  '^""""'^  °f  ""'  "oP  <'«P'-«^«''  the  priSy  i,; 
in  ,h!  n  ".■  A  i  ""^  immense  consumpUon  in  every  part  of  the  world 

*e  sdlo^s't  dfS  I"  K^"«'^'"^'  ""^  ""  ">«  Co^n^nLtiincT,^"^ 
soke  of  fh.  .r  h'Sher  rates;  and  these  have  been  maintainXn 

^'Lrn'ow    uSr'n^nth'^^^nl  T  '"'  '"^  '"T"'  '""^^^ 

only  d/ht  cents  thf  }t^^  ^'  '^^^'^  ^^^  ^^^"^^  («««  '^^ble  I)  was 
tion  nmn  n  t?^  '^''''^'  '^^'^'  constantly  increSing.  The  produc 
lion  outrun  the  consumoiion       Thi«  i«.i  L  i^„.         •  .  ",     "*^ 

iiu  prices  advanced.     1  hus  it  appeared  that  an  averac^e  of  eii?ht  cj^nt^ 
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thus  indicated  by  the' rise  and  the  decline  of  the  stocks  lying  over  from 
year  to  year.  The  present  prices  will  not  only  pay  the  cost  of  prodnc- 
tion,  but  allow  a  handsome  profit  to  the  producer.    But —  .  ♦- 

58d.  The  price  has  been  kept  up  during  the  past  year,  in  part,  by  a 
high  rate  of  exchange.  A  rise  of  one  per  cent,  in  exchange  is  nearly 
equal  to  one  eighth  of  a  cent  in  the  price  of  cotton.  The  advance  in 
exchange  hai  been  about  two  per  cent,  over  the  rates  which  were  cur- 
rent before  the  discovery  of  California  gold.  We  were  then  both  ex- 
porters and  importers  of  the  precious  metals.  When  we  were  sending 
them  abroad  the  price  of  exchange  was  the  real  par,  plvs  the  fireight, 
insurance,  and  other  expenses  of  exportation.  When  we  were  receiving 
them  the  price  was  the  real  par,  less  these  expenses.  The  highest  rates 
were  HI  or  112;  the  lowest,  104  or  105;  the  average  was  about  108 
for  sixty- day  bills.  For  the  past  two  or  three  years  we  have  always 
been  exporters  of  gold,  and  the  range  of  exchange  has  been  from  108  to 
112,  at  New  York,  seldom  going  down  to  108  or  rising  to  112 — the 
average  being  about  110.  This  rise  in  exchar^ge,  on  account  of  our 
owning  the  gold  mines  of  California,  is  a  permanent  cause;  exchange 
will  be,  hereafter,  the  real  par,  plus  the  cost  of  exporting  specie,  and  not 
the  real  par  sometimes  incre-ised,  but  sometimes  decreased,  by  the  cost 
ot  exportation.  This  is  equivalent  to  an  advance  of  one-fourth  of  a 
cent  in  every  pound  of  cotton,  and,  for  the  year  past,  it  produced  to  the 
South  not  less  than  three  millions  of  dollars.  This,  though  a  true  cause 
for  an  advance  in  the  price  of  cotton,  is  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
whole  rise.     Another  cause  may  probably  be — 

3d.  The  increased  supply  of  the  precious  metals,  which,  by  expand- 
ing the  currency,  tends  to  raise  the  money- price  of  all  other  articles  of 
merchandise.  The  large  additions  of  gold  to  the  currency  of  the  world 
must,  by  inevitable  necessity,  produce  an  effect  of  this  kind.  No 
arithmetic  can  calculate  its  exact  amount  in  a  ihort  period  of  time;  but 
that  it  is  producing,  and  must  produce,  hereafter,  a  slow,  continued  ris8 
in  all  kinds  of  property,  no  one  can  possibly  doubt.  Its  first  effect  is  to 
raise  the  price  of  silver;  but  it  is  impossible,  while  the  present  laws  reg- 
ulating the  comparative  value  of  silver  and  gold  at  the  mints  of  the 
world  continue  unchanged,  to  raise  the  premium  on  silver  beyond  a 
very  small  amount.  The  effect  of  a  slight  advance  is^  to  push  aside  the 
silver  and  to  infroduce  cold  in  its  stead.  Thus,  in  our  own  domestic 
currency,  silver  is  passing  out  of  general  circulation,  and  the  vaults  of 
the  banks  are  filling  with  gold  in  its  place.  In  France  the  coinage  of 
gold  h£is  of  late  increased  very  largely:  and  so  in  other  countries 
where  both  metals  are  a  legal  tender.  This  expansion  of  the  metallic 
currency  gives  the  banks  an  opportunity  to  increase  their  circulation, 
and  thus  the  whole  monetary  medium,  by  which  all  the  exchanges  of 
commerce  are  made,  becoming  enlarged,  the  price  of  all  other  articles 
cannot  fail  to  advance.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  large  an  influenca 
this  may  have  had  in  the  recent  high  prices  of  cotton.  It  is  not  proba- 
bly large,  but  that  it  is  real  no  one  can  doubt. 

4th.  Another  cause  which  has  helped  to  sustain  prices — and  probably 
this  is  more  potent  than  all  the  others  together — is  the  successful  despot- 
ism of  Louis  Napoleon  in  France,  and  of  the  crowned  heads  on  thi 
Continent  of  Europe.  The  order  that  has  reigned  in  Paris  and  through- 
out France  has  given  confidence  to  the  merchant  and  the  manufeu^turer, 


I!IlS"™S!,rri^.?H^  industry,  given  security  to  property,  and  stimu- 
latcd  production  and  consumption  in  every  department  of  businew 
Similw  causes  have  been  operating  in  the  GenAanand  Ita  ian  sSS* 
The  taumph  of  law  and  order  over  the  revolutionists  of  1848^^?^; 
complete  until  the  present  year.     The  iron  heel  of  arbitrary  po^r  had 
crusfiw!  the  external  manifestations  of  resistance,  but  the  murmurs  of 
discontent  were  sull  audible,  and  the  hopes  of  liberty  were^or^et  ex- 
tinguished.     The  present  year  has  witnessed  the  end  of  a  1   thew 
things.     Lombardy  and  Hungary  kiss  the  rod  of  the  oppressor    French 
soldiers  preserve  quiet  at  Rome.     The  patriots  of  Naples  and  Sicily  are 
m  pnson  or  in  exile.    An  Austrian  army  has  quelled*^  the  disturbancS 
m  baden,  Harnburg,  Schleswig-Holstein.     Revolution,  anarchy,  sS 
T^f.'^rulTT^u'''''  ""  ™''"-   ^^"  have  turned  their  atenUon 
L^  iLrl^''^''  ^^'  .^""^"'^  "^  P^^^«-     ^«s^ead  of  political  agi- 
toUon,  the  people  are  employing  themselves  in  new  enterprises  of  in- 
dustry,  of  commerce  and  manufactures.     The  consumption  of  cotton  in 
France,  has,  m  consequence,  outrun  any  former  year.     Though  sta- 
tionary  for  many  years  past,  the  demand  has  suddenly  awakened  to  new 
life;  and  so,  also,  m  all  the  disturbed  parts  of  Europe 
J'^-^^\]^'^l^''^^''^.SrB:ininEng\and,  the  successful  working  of  free 
^m?,'irHth    K^'^^'Pf"^^  in  every  department  of  manufacture!,  have 

ThTit^V  %^T'  ^Tf  ^  '".^'■'"^  ^"^^'"  '^  ^^  extraordinary  ^xtenT 
The  exports  of  cotton  fabrics  have  been  encouraged  by  the  peace  and 

ZTa7u  '^t  '^o7  ^''  '/  .^h"  ^^^'^-     The  ovenhro J  of  CL  )Z 
S    1.   'r^''^-^'^'^-^^^.  '''  tributaries  to  British  commerce.     The 

TnttZr^f  "'''''  •'  T""^''^'"''     '^h^  ^^^  i^  «"^"^^»'^  being  out  of 
India  proper,  has  no  influence  on  trade.     The  rebellion  in  China  does 

Z^Tnf'  ''^  '^^'^'^  ^'^  ^^"^^"^  ^'^  ^h^  past  three  lea^rbu   the 
mnS^K^'"'  country  m  population,  wealth,  and  enterprise, 'has  sur! 
mounted  these  obstacles,  and  our  course  has  again  been  forward. 
cotVnn  fnffh^^''^?    causes,  now  enumerated  to  explain  the  fair  price  of 

Tne  whth  i'  ^  rr  '"  '^'  ^^'l""^  '^^  abundant  supply,  there  is  not 
one  which  IS  not  hkely  to  operate  for  the  coming  year.    We  may,  there- 

aveiiS  nr''"^'"^?  ^^'  '"PP'5^  ""^  ^^"^^"^  ^«^  1853,  antici^^te  full 
to^Pt  «  '•  J*l^y  ^^""«'  be  high,  for  the  supply  iill  be  loo  large 
aveS^  fnrtL  f 'I '"  consumption.  They  cannot  fall  even  to  the 
average,  for  the  stocks  are  low,  and  any  further  dechne  would  stimulate 
we  demand  even  beyond  its  present  extraordinary  amount. 
cronofS^^^'^.'^^^^i'^  States  will  probably  exceed  the  large 
Zt^  f.;..  increased  number  of  hands,  the  laive  breadth  of  la^d 

S^lr  of  K  ^^^"^  nnder  the  stunulus  of  good  prices,  tfie  favorable  char- 
^OrfoK  '^T  u'  ^^^  ^"^  "^^^^^^^  ^^^  gathering  the  crop  after  the  1st 
t^^^'  ^"'^  the  lateness  of  the  fr^st,  will  tell  strongly  in  favor  of  a 
Tnrj^''''^'T  .  Y^  ^^""^^  '''^^^'  bad  two  severe  storms,  and  with 
hx!  n.  ^Tf  ^''''^'  ^"'  ^^^''  ^"J"n^  bas  not  been  serious .  The  rot,  also, 
Zo^I7^  ^  ^  ^"  uncommon  extent.  The  boll-worm  has  been  reri 
S«!.  K  f  u  *°  f  "^®  P^^"^^^  ^^^^''^-  'Tbe  caterpillar  has  done  som« 
nwm;  but,  beyond  eaung  the  leaves  from  the  stalk,  its  ravages  have  beea 
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local  and  unimportant.  These  causes  have  not  prodneed  as  much  injury 
as  was  suffered  last  year.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  Atlantic  States. 
The  excessive  drought  inflicted  then  more  damage  than  all  the  o{^K>8ii\g 
causes  of  the  present  season.  The  receipts  at  Charleston  and  Savannah 
will  therefore  exceed  those  of  last  year;  they  will  also  be  increased  by 
the  extension  of  the  Georgia  railroad  further  to  the  west.  Instead  of 
800,000  bales  received  last  year,  900,000  may  confidently  be  anticipated 
for  1853.  In  Florida  the  storm  of  October  9  did  such  serious  injury 
that  we  may  expect  a  falling  off  in  the  receipts  at  Appalachicola  and  St. 
Mark's.  More  of  this  cotton  will  go  to  Savannah  than  usual;  and  the 
loss  from  the  caterpillar  and  boll- worm  has  been  considerable.  But  the 
increased  planting  will  go  far  to  balance  these  deficiencies,  and  only  a 
slight  dechne  may  be  looked  for.  From  Alabama  the  receipts  will  be 
larger  than  last  year.  There  was  then  too  little  rain;  now  there  has 
been  too  much.  The  river  laids  produced  finely  last  season;  now  it  is 
the  sandy  uplands  that  are  white  with  abundance.  Only  a  small  in- 
crease, however,  may  be  anticipated.  From  the  various  districts  that 
send  their  cotton  to  New  Orleans  the  reports  are  contradictory.  The 
Red  river  lands  are  doing  very  well;  the  parishes  of  Louisiana  have  been 
injured  by  the  worm;  the  bottoms  of  the  Mississippi  have  been  too  wet; 
the  frost  has  kept  off  to  a  very  late  period  in  Tennessee;  the  planting  has 
been  large;  the  season  for  gathering  long;  and  nearly  the  same  amount 
will  probably  be  received  as  for  the  past  year.  From  Texas  the  reports 
have  been  very  favorable;  and  an  increase  of  twenty-five  per  cent  may 
be  looked  for  with  confidence.  The  whole  crop  of  American  cotton  for 
1853  may  be  estimated  (see  Table  II)  at  3,100,000  bales. 

The  exports  from  the  East  Indies  have  fallen  off  largely  the  last  year 
on  account  of  the  moderate  prices.  This  has  been  the  uniform  effect  of 
a  declining  market,  and  we  may  look  with  confidence  forjthe  same  result 
hereafter.  There  is  in  India  an  immense  production  of  cotton  for 
domestic  use ;  it  has  been  stated  to  be  as  large  as  the  crop  in  the  United 
States;  but  no  satisfactory  statistics  have  ever  been  collected  to  show  its 
actual  amount;  it  is,  however,  very  large,  and  a  high  price  in  Europe 
attracts  a  large  portion  for  foreign  export.  It  may  then  be  brought  further 
from  the  interior,  and  pay  a  larger  charge  for  freight.  On  the  contrary, 
when  the  European  rates  decline,  the  inferior  character  of  the  cotton, 
the  heavy  expense  for  freight  and  insurance  for  the  long  voyage,  leave 
"but  a  small  balance  for  thfe  first  cost  of  production,  and  the  carriage  from 
the  interior  to  the  seaport.  The  circle  around  the  marts  of  export  is 
thus  narrowed,  and  the  amount  sent  off  decreases.  Thus  the  high 
prices  of  1850  and  1851  raised  .he  English  imports  to  308,^XX)  and 
329,000  bales,  against  182,000  in  1849.  The  moderate  prices  of  the 
present  year  have  caused  the  imports  at  Liverpool  to  fall  off  near 
100,000  bales,  (see  Table  III.)  The  low  rates  current  in  December 
and  January  last  diverted  much  of  the  East  India  cotton  intended  for 
export  to  China;  and  the  European  receipts  have  been  small.  No  in- 
crease in  these  can  be  expected  for  1853,  since  prices  promise  to  be 
moderate,  a?  they  have  been  for  the  last  season. 

The  mi  ports  into  England  from  Egypt  have  increased  largely  for  the 
past  year.  The  largest  amount  ever  before  received  was  8:^,()00  bales 
m  1845;  the  average  for  the  last  three  years  has  been  73,000.  But  for 
1852  the  receipts  at  Liverpool  alone  on  the  8th  of  October  had  reached 
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142,000  balj^^  than  usual  has  been  carried  to  France;  and  so 
large  an  amount /or  England  cannot  be  anticipated  for  the  coming  yetr, 
S^'alS  F^^^R  m  Liverpc^l  of  EgypSan  cotton  have  ad?iiced 
fiQ,000  bales.  *rom  Brazil  and  other  places  the  Liverpool  receipts  hare 
increased  shghtly  over  last  year-namcly,  from  90,000  to  108,0^0  bales: 

^l  p'l^^tTnTR'  ^''f  V^^^i!""'/*^"  '^°  P'^^^i"^  y^-  The  average' 
SSp^^^ffhriv?"^!!^.?'  ^^'  ^^'  ^^^  >'^^«  has  been  about  250,000 
haJes,  ( 1  able  IV,)  and  this  amount  may  b«  looked  for  in  1853 

mble  VWt  ^S^^nU?""  ^K  '^'1'  P^^*^'  ^^^  ^^3  may  be  'estimated 
(1  able  V)  at  d,560,000,  or  about  the  same  as  last  year.  This  is  686  000 
bales  larjer  than  for  1851 ,  and  500,000  larger  tha Jfor  1849      K the 

5"^2^tl.i'.T  1  ^''  "f^""  "^u'^^  ^^^"^"  ^f  '^'  ^^^g^r  production  of 
1852  at  moderate  pnces,  leaving  the  stocks  now  smalleT  than  they  have 

been  for  many  vears  past,  (Table  VI,)  there  is  nothing  in  this  large 
supply  calculated  to  depress  prices.  ^  *^ 

n J  nn?^l"^^"r^/^^  consumptiou,  WO  uoticc  everywhere*  large  increase 
not  only  over  last  year,  but  over  every  former  year.     The  amount  con^ 

T^^.Z."^^'  ^"'"''^"  ^^^  ^^  1,663,000  bales,  while  the"arg^t 
figures  for  any  previous  year  were  1 ,590,000  bales.   The  deliveries  to  the 

^.  FnJi  r^i^"-  ^^^'T^^'^  («««  Table  VII,)  where  96  per  cent,  of  all 
K«t«  ,^?  ^^  ^T  T^^'  .^''^^^^  ^h°«^  of  ^^t  year  more  than  8,00a 
bags  i«r  week;  as  the  factories  are  now  well  supplied,  this  excess  wiU 
LTp^  ^««t>nue  "ntil  the  31st  of  December.  But  th^  great  re^uarity 
of  h.  trT  T^'^'  any  material  decline.  If  the  future  purchases 
of  the  trade  should  not  exceed  those  of  the  same  period  for  last  year,  the 
consumption  of  Great  Britain  would  reach  1,992,000  bales  for  1852.  nor 

^LZ  T''^''  fy  ^'''  ^"^  ^^^-  The  abundance  of  money,  ?he 
fevorable  harvest,  the  great  demand  for  labor,  the  high  wages  in  ^1 
branches  of  manufactures,  the  advance  in  iron,  the  prospen^  of  the 
enKf  ^^'^''^  '^''  ^^'^'  ^^^"  of  Australian  gold,  the  universal  preZ 
Zf^A^^^  !u  7^'^  P^'^  °^  '^^  ^^^*"^^d  worid,  the  new  machinery 
Zlt^Tnl^  '^^h^/  y'"''  '!"'  r^^'^*^  ^^^^^  ^hich  the  raw  materi^ 
Clh.  ..T'  'h'  ^r  ''^'^l^^.Soods  in  the  hands  of  the  manufec 
^v^nJi^  ^^  ^fT  '"  ^^^  '™P0^  «f  ^««^  and  its  consequent 
fhe  e^rt  tfaT' '".h  '^''  ^^"^^  prosf^rity,  both  in  the  domest^  and 
for  185?  TH  '  ^"'^^"^^  .^h«  expectation  of  a  still  larger  consumption 
chanternf  1^2  '^  ''''k  ^  '•  "^'^  drawback  to  this  anticipation  except  the 

m?  L  hln  "  '  ^"'  !,'  "^^y  h^  ^f"^^>  ^^  ^h«  in^'^^e  for  the  last 
S^  if  1  '''  ""Precedented,  to  look  forward  to  a  demand  only  as 
large  as  for  the  present  year.  "  j'  « 

Onr«!  ^"s"/nptio^^  in  Franc*  has  increased  as  rapidly  as  in  England. 

have  ca^I^'n '^'^  ^''?'-'"  ^^'"^'^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  '^'^  ^^'  V^^^  and  they 
Th'der^ip  '  f  h""'"'?  ""  f  ''^''^'  ''''^''  ^^  Havre  or  at  MarseUles^ 
80  Om  hT  A  ^u""'^  ^•''"^  ^J"""^  mcreased  (see  Table  VIII)  more  than 
wiinlh  K?'  ^""^  ^^!  !T^'^^^  American  cotton  for  the  whole  of  France 
rdemTnH  f^ f«'f  ^  ^^u'^  ^^'"''  «^'"^^  310,000  for  1851 .  As  \^ 
n     K    o  '  ^^3  «^^y  ^^  confidently  anticipated.  ^^ 

un  the  Conunent  of  Europe  the  consumption  has  been  steadily  fncreas- 

onivtemJJ^rt'/T^^''^"^^'^  "^^"'^"^  ^^  ^^6^  P"^««'  but  these  are 
for  the Ti^  disturbances  in  its  onward  march .    In  Russia  the  import. 

1846  the^^^^^^^^  ^^3  were  337,000  cwt.;  from  1844  to 

^»4b,  they  were  o84,000;  and  from  1847  to  1849,  they  were  1,065,000. 
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In  the  German  Zollverein  the  protective  duties  tlj^y  in^sed  have  givea 
Ample  encouragement  to  the  home  manu&cture  of  cotton  eoods.  Th« 
English  and  American  exports  of  raw  cotton  to  these  and  other  Con- 
tinental States  have  averaged  (see  Table  IX)  417,000  bales  in  1847  and 
1S48;  522,000  in  1849  and  1850;  and  682,000  in  1851  and  1862.  For 
the  incoming  year  they  will  almost  certainly  reach  600,000  bales,  which 
is  a  trifle  less  than  the  amount  for  the  present  season. 

The  consumption  of  the  United  States  has  made  a  most  sudden  and 
rapid  advance  during  the  past  year.  For  the  three  preceding  years  Wi 
heid  gone  backwards.  The  high  price  of  the  raw  material,  and  the  im- 
ports of  cotton  goods  at  low  duties  from  abroad,  had  given  a  check  to 
our  increasing  demand,  such  as  we  never  before  had  experienced.  Hith- 
erto our  progress  had  been  uniformly  onward.  The  rapid  increase  in 
our  own  population  and  wealth  forbids  any  retrogade  movement  in  the 
regular  operations  of  business.  Just  as  our  railroads,  our  shipping,  our 
crop  of  cotton,  or  of  wheat,  or  of  corn,  make  steady  and  invariable 
progress  from  year  to  year,  so  must  oiu:  cotton  manufactures.  There 
will  be  at  times  a  backward  step  in  this  movement,  but  it  is  temporary 
and  brief.  It  is  like  the  oscillation  of  a  pendulum  on  a  moving  surface, 
the  weight  swings  backwards  and  forwards,  but  the  onward  motion  of 
the  point  of  support  makes  it  certain  that  the  forward  oscillations  will 
more  than   compensate  for   the    backward  movements.      The  present 

{)rosperity  of  the  country  authorizes  us  to  expect  an  advance  even  on  the 
arge  consumption  of  the  past  season.  The  amount  for  1652  has  reached 
(see  Table  X)  603,000  bales,  and  625,000  may  be  anticipated  for  th« 
tx)ming  year.  j 

The  whole  demand  for  1853  will  then  be  estimated  at  3,625,000  bales, 
(Table  XI,)  which  is  75,000  more  than  the  anticipated  supply,  (Table 
V.)  Now,  as  the  stocks  on  hand  (Table  VI)  are  at  present  very  low, 
lower  than  they  have  been  for  years  past,  especially  if  the  time  for  which 
they  would  supply  the  demand  be  considered,  it  would  seem  that  prices 
must  keep  above  their  usual  average.  This  has  been  84  cents  (Table  I) 
at  the  seaports  for  the  last  thirteen  years;  and  if  the  influence  of  a  high 
rate  of  exchange  and  the  abundance  of  gold  are  to  be  regarded  as  real 
causes  for  elevating  the  money  value  of  cotton  in  our  markets,  it  would 
seem  probable  that  the  present  prices  (9^  cents  at  Charleston,  October 
29th,  for  good  middling)  will  be  fully  .  lintained,  and  that  an  advance, 
rather  than  a  dechne,  may  be  expected. 
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Table  I.— Americmi  Exports— value  and  prim. 
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From  1840  to  1844  - 
From  1845  to  1849  - 
From  1850  to  1851  - 
Estimated  for  1862  - 
From  1840  to  1852  - 


Total  exports  in  pounds 


3,340,000,000 
3,788,0)0,000 
1,563,000,000 
1,000,000,000 
9,691,000,000 


Total  value. 


$267,200,000 

284,400,0^0 

184,300,000 

90,000,000 

825,900,000 


Price. 


8  CIS. 
7.6" 

11.8" 

9  « 

8.5  " 


Table  II.— Oop  of  tfie  United  States, 


Texas     -    .  . 
New  Orleans 

Mobile    -     -  . 

Florida    -    -  . 

Georgia  -    .  . 
South  Carolina 

Other  places  • 


Receipts. 


1849. 


1851. 


Estimate. 


•Total 


Bales. 

39,000 
1,094,000 
619,000 
200,000 
391,000 
458,000 
28,000 


Balea. 

46,000 
933,000 
452,000 
181,000 
322,(K)0 
387,000 

34,000 


1853. 


2,729,000        2,355,000 


Bales. 

64,000 
1,373,000 
549,000 
189,000 
326,000 
477,000 
37,000 


1853. 


3,015,000 


Bales. 

80,000 

1,3.50,000 

560,00U 

176,000 

400,000 

600,000 

35,000 


3,100,000- 


Table  III.— Imports  from  the  East  Indies. 


Years. 


1830  to  1834,  average  for  5  years 
1836  to  1839,        "  " 

1840  to  1844,        "  <f 

1844  to  1 849,        «  ii 

1849,  October  5,  Liverpool  only 
1851,      "      lu,    "      *^<« 

1862,  ii       8,   "1  « 

1849,  whole  year,  Great  Britain 

1851,  ti         u 

1852,  <«        estimate 

1863,  << 


Bale*. 


(< 


(( 


81,000 
144,000 
232,000 
177,000 

69,000 
171,000 

75,000 
182,000 
329,000 
200,(X)0 
200,000 


Remarks. 


Low  prices. 
High  prices. 
Chinese  war. 
Peace  and  low  prices- 
liow  prices. 
High  prices. 
Moderate  prices. 
Low  prices. 
High  prices. 
Moderate  prices. 
Moderate  prices. 
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Table  IV. — English  Imports  from  Egypt,  Brazil,  etc. 


Tean. 


1846 

1847 

1848  ...-.- 

1849  -        -        -  ,     - 

1850 

1851 

1852  -        ... 
1853,  estimated 


Liverpool,  about 
Isl  October. 


Great  Briuai. 
whole  year. 


Bales. 
121,000 
'75,000 

94,000 
178,000 
205,000 
138,(HK) 
245,000 


Bale*. 
153,000 
136,000 
137,000 
245,000 
257,000 
181,000 

250,000 


Table  \.— Supply  of  1851,  and  estimate  for  1852  (und  1853. 


■  • 

1851. 

1852. 

1853. 

Crop  of  the  United  States     -    -     - 
English  imports  from  East  Indies  - 
English  imports  from  other  places  - 

Balea. 

2,355,000 
329,000 
181,000 

Bales. 

3,015,000 
200,000 
300,000 

Bales. 

3,100,000 

200,000 
250,000 

Total  from  these  sources    -    - 

2,865,000 

3,615,000 

3,550,000 

Table  VI. — Stocks  at  recent  dates  corresponding  to  the  dose  of  our  year 


United  States,  S«pt.  1 
Liverpool,  Oct.  8    - 
Havre,  Oct.  6    -    - 


Total 


1849. 


Bale*. 

155,000 

682,000 
45,000 


782,000 


1850. 


Bales. 

168,000 

645,000 

32,000 


1851. 


Bales. 

128,000 

650,000 

33,000 


745,000       711,000 


1853. 


Bales. 
91,000 

607,000 
34,000 


632,000 
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Table  Wl. —Deliveries  to  the  Trade  at  Liverpool. 
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1    . 

June  4     - 
July2*  - 
August  1 
September  3    - 
October  1 
October  8 
Whole  year 
Do.  G.  Brit'n 


Bales. 

632,000 

688,000 

835,000 

993,0ti0 

1,141,000 

1,220,000 

1,287,000 

1,467,000 

1,690,000 


Bales. 

427,000 

619,000 

744,000 

887,000 

1,058,000 

1,167,000 

1,191,000 

1,576,000 

1,663,000 


Bales. 

25,100 
28,100 
28,600 
29,600 
30,200 
29,900 
29,800 
30,315 
32,000 


1852. 


Bales. 

630,000 
870,000 
1,001,000 
1,156,000 
1,340,000 
1,475,000 
1,520,000 


Weekly 
coDcump'a. 


Bales. 

37,100 

39,600 
38,500 
38,500 
38,300 
37,800 
38,000 


2,000,000*    39,000» 


*  Estimated. 

Table  YIU.— Deliveries  to  the  Trade  at  Havre, 


September  1 
October  1 
Whole  year 


1850. 


All  kinds. 


Bales. 
232,000 

260,000 
306,000 


U.  States. 


Bales. 
220,000 

238,000 
294,000 


1851. 


All  kinds. 


Bales. 
224,000 

246,000 
312,000 


U.  States. 


Bales. 
211,000 

234,000 
302,000 


1852. 


All  kinds. 


Bales. 
300,000 

327,000 


U.  States. 
Bales. 

290,000 
316,000 


Table  IX.-- Consumption  ovi  of  England,  Frame,  and  United  States. 


Tears. 


1847 
1848 
1849 
1860 
1861 
1862 


American  ex- 
ports. 


1 

i 


Elnglish  ex- 
ports. 


Bales. 
169,000 
265,000 
322,000 
194,000 
269,000 


Bales. 
216,000 
192,000 
264,000 
272,000 
269,000 


Total. 


364,000      ^203,000 


Bales. 

3&4,000 
447,000 
677,000 
466,000 
538,000 
t626,000 


•October  a       fAbomt. 


448 
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Table  X. — American  Consumption. 


Tean. 


1847 

1848 
1849 
1860 
1861 
1852 


North  of 
Richmond. 


Baled. 

428,000 
532,000 
618,000 
487,000 
404,000 
603,000 


Avera^  for 

Increase, 

three  yeari. 

per  ct. 

Bales. 

413,000 

461,000 

11  + 

493,000 

7-f 

512,000 

4+ 

470,000 

8— 

498,000 

6+ 

South  of 
RichoDond. 


Bales. 

80,000 

90,000 

100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 


Total. 


Bales. 

508,000 
622,000 
61S,00(J 
687,000 
504,500 
703,000 


Table  XI. —  Consumption  of  the  World. 


1 


Great  Britain 
United  States 
France,  of  U.  States    - 
Exports  from  Great  Bri- 
tain and  U.  States  - 

Total      - 


Result  for — 

f ■ 

Eatimatefor— 

1850. 

1851. 

1852. 

1853. 

Bales. 

1,514,000 
487,000 
300,000 

562,000 

Baits. 

1,663,000 
404,000 
310,000 

538,000 

-      \ 

Bales. 
2,000,000 
603,000 
400,Q00 

625,60§ 

Balea. 

2,000,000 
625,000 
400,000 

600,000 

2,863,000 

2,915,000 

3,628,000 

3,625,000 

Acknowledgmeni  ef  seeds  received  from,  the  gentlemen  named  below: 

J.  L.  Hendrick,  esq.,  of  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  potato  seed,  lettuce, 
and  sweet  corn.  The  potato  seed  is  from  the  Mercer  variety,  which 
Mr.  H.  says  18  less  subject  to  rot  than  formerly,  when,  for  a  few  years, 
the  plant  felled  to  form  seeds,  apparently  from  constituuonal  debility. 
1  he  sweet  corn  is  thought  to  be  an  improved  kind,  and  the  lettuce  i» 
also  said  to  be  superior.  I 

J.  B.  Gray,  eaq.,  of  Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  seed  of  a  variety  of 
asciepias . 

Captain  RB.  Marcy,  U.  S.  A.,  c<jed  of  Gama  grass,  from  the  head- 
waters of  Red  nver.  [The  seed  of  this  grass  is  in  great  request,  and 
we  should  be  happy  to  obtain  more  of  it  for  distributiom] 

Mr.  A.  Z.  V.  Purdy,  esq., ofTrinity  Springs,  Martin  county,  Indiana, 
sample  of  wheat.  ^     °. '  " 

Warren  (k  Co.,  Sacramento,  Cal.,  Italian  wheat,  flower  seeds,  du. 
James  S.  Wilson,  eso.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
A.  H.  Ernst,  esq.,  of  Cincinnati,  Japan  peas. 
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PART   I. 


N 


REPORT 


^ 


OF  THE 


COMMISSIONER  OF  PATENTS. 


United  States  Patent  Office,  January^  1854. 

Sir  :  Agreeably  to  the  14th  section  of  the  act  approved  3d  March, 
1 837,  entitled  "  An  act  in  addition  to  the  act  to  i)romote  the  progress 
of  science  and  useful  arts,"  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my 
annual  report. 

The  following  statement  will  show  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
the  Office  during  the  past  year ; 

No.  1. 

Statement  of  moneys  received  at  the  Patent  Office  during  the  yea/r 

1853. 

Received  on  applications  for  patent?,  reissues,  additional 
improvements,  and  extensions,  and  on  caveats,  disclaim- 
ers, and  appeals $110,565  00 

Received  for  coj)ies  and  for  recording  assignments     .     .      10,939  70 
Received  from  sale  of  old  iron .  22  75 

Total  receipts $121,527  45 

No.  2. 

Statement  of  expenditures  from  the  Patent  Fund  during  the  year 

lo5o. 

For  salaries $44,826  77 

For  compensation  of  librarian 1,200  00 

For  temporary  clerks 23,205  73 

For  books  for  the  library 3,295  28 
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.  $17,590  57 

^  r  ' 

rejected  models,  &c.      ......     11,923  35 
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For  contingent  expenses,  viz. : 
For  ordinary  expenses  .     . 
For  furnishing  rooms  in  the  new  building, 
painting  the  old,  and  making  cases  for 
3d 


For  agricultural  statistics  and  purchase  of  seeds     .     .     . 

For  payments  to  judges  in  appeal  cases 

For  refunding  money  on  withdrawals  .     .     .    23,466  64 
For  refunding  money  paid  in  by  mistake      .        225  00 


\ 


29,513  92 

7,0S0  49 
50  00 

1: 

23,691  64 


$132,869  83 
Making  an  excess  of  expenditures  over  receipts  during 

the  year  of $11,342  38 


No.  3. 

Statement  of  the  Patent  Fund. 
Amount  to  the  credit  of  the  Patent  Fund  Jan.  1st,  1853,  $40,292  38 
Deduct  from  this :  i  I 

The  excess  of  expenditures  during  the  year  1853,  viz:  .     11,342  38 

Leaving  in  the  treasury',  1st  Januar}-,  1854  .    .     .  $28,950  00 

In  addition  to  the  amount  already  paid  for  fitting  up  the  rooms  in 
the  new  building,  there  are  several  bills  outstanding,  amounting  to 
about  $3,500,  which  will  diminish  by  that  amount  the  sum  above  re- 
ported as  being  still  in  the  treasury. 

A  contract  has  also  been  made  to  pay  $10,800  for  the  iron  frames 
for  the  lower  tier  of  cases  necessary  to  be  placed  in  the  large  hall  in 
the  east  wing  of  the  Patent  Offiro.  The  finishing  of  those  cases,  and 
procuring  an  equal  number  of  cases  of  wood  for  the  upper  tier,  and 
other  necessary  fixturas  for  that  hall,  are  estimated  to  swell  this  last- 
mentioned  sum  to  $30,000,  which  would  more  than  absorb  the  entire 
amount  in  the  treasury  to  the  credit  o^  the  Patent  Fund.  r, 

Tliere  are,  besides,  at  least  2300  applications  which  have  been  re- 
jected by  the  Office,  in  which  the  amounts  liable  to  be  withdrawn  have 
not  yet  been  demanded.  In  each  of  these  the  applicant  is  entitled  to 
withdraw  two-thirds  of  the  fee  paid  by  him,  making  at  least  $46,000 
of  additional  liability  subject  to  be  called  for  at  any  time.  t 

From  the  above  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Office  has  already 
incurred  liabilities  which  it  is  unable  to  meet,  A  justification  for  the 
course  pursued  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  found  in  the  great  necessity  of  the 
case.  .   ! 

Congress  had  made  no  provision  for  these  expenses.  The  conve- 
nience of  all  those  connected  with  the  Patent  Office  required  the  fur- 
niture which  has  been  procured ;  and  the  condition  of  the  models, 
which  are  to  occupy  the  large  hall  in  the  east  win^,  imperatively  de- 
mand that  this  hall  should  be  fitted  for  their  reception  at  the  earliest 
day  practicable.    Had  the  matter  been  postponed  till  Congress  should 
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make  the  necessary  appropriation,  much  time  might  elapse  before  the 
bill  for  that  purpose  would  become  a  law.  Sixty  days  notice  must 
then  have  been  given  before  a  contract  could  be  made,  and  several 
months  more  for  the  contractors  to  complete  the  works,  so  that  the  ha!) 
might  not  be  ready  to  be  occupied  for  a  year  to  come.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  was  thought  expedient  to  take  the  responsibility  of 
contracting  to  pay  these  expenses  from  the  Patent  Fund,  and  tnist  to 
Congress  to  refund  the  amount  so  far  as  it  should  be  found  necessan . 
Should  these  reasons  be  deemed  sufficient  to  justify  the  course  pui-sued, 
it  is  respectfully  suggested  that  immediate  measures  be  taken  to  refund 
the  amount  paid  bv  the  Patent  Office  for  furniture,  to  meet  the  amount 
that  will  be  due  when  the  iron  cases  are  delivered,  and  also  to  furnish 
the  means  for  immediately  providing  the  other  furniture  for  the  large 
hall.  This  will  be  ready  in  a  few  weeks  for  the  reception  of  the  cases. 
The  iron  cflses  are  to  be  here  by  the  first  day  of  February  next,  and 
the  other  fixtures  can  also  be  soon  completed,  if  contracts  for  that  pur- 
,  pose  be  made  at  once.  If  all  this  is  done,  the  Patent  Office  will  have 
a  little  over  $40,000  in  its  treasury,  which,  considering  the  liability  for 
withdrawals  above  stated,  is  not  much  more  than  should  be  found 
there. 

Appended  hereto  will  be  found  a  list  of  all  the  patents  that  have 
been  granted  during  the  year,  together  with  an  alphabetical  list  of  the 
patentees,  with  their  places  of  residence  ;  also,  a  list  of  all  the  patents 
which,  during  the  same  period,  have  become  public  property. 

The  whole  number  of  patents  issued  during  the  year  is  958,  includ- 
ing 24  reissues,  3  additional  improvements,  12  extensions,  and  75  de- 
signs. 

The  whole  number  which  have  expired  is  375. 

The  number  of  applications  made,  and  the  number  of  patents  issued, 
in  each  of  the  last  thirteen  years,  are  as  follows : 


rt 


Table  exhibiting  the  btisiness  of  the  Offices  for  thirteen  years^  ending 

Decenwer  31*^,  1853. 


YMtn. 

AppHcAtioDS 
flleKl. 

Caveats 
filed. 

Patents 
Issued. 

Cash  received. 

Cash  expended. 

1841 

847 

312 

496 

$40,413  01 

$23,065  87 

1842 

761 

291. 

617 

36,505  68 

31,241  48 

1843 

819 

316 

631 

35,315  81 

30,776  96 

1844 

1046 

3«0 

602 

42,509  26 

86,344  73 

1845 

1246 

452 

602 

61,076   14 

39,395  65 

1846 

1272 

448 

6  IS 

50,264   16 

46.158  71 

1847 

1531 

583 

672 

63,111    19 

41,878  35 

1848 

1628 

607 

660 

67,676  69 

68.906  84 

1849 

1956 

695 

1076 

80,752  78 

77,716  44 

1850 

2193 

602 

995 

86,927  05 

80.100  95 

1851 

2258 

760 

869 

95,738  61 

86,916  93 

1862 

2639 

996 

1020 

112,056  34 

96,916  91 

1853 

2673 

901 

968 

121,627  46 

182,869  88 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  although  the  receipts  of  the  Office  have 
been  $9,471  11  greater  than  during  the  year  previous,  the  expendi 
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tares  have  increased  in  a  much  greater  prop<^rtion,  exceeding  the 
whole  income  by  $11,341  38.  It'  the  amount  of  $11,923  35,  which 
hafi  been  paid  tor  furniture,  as  above  stated,  were  to  be  refunded,  it 
would  bring  the  expenditures  slightly  below  the  receipts.  The  exce^ 
of  receij)ts  over  expenditures  would  have  been  about  the  same  as  usual 
but  for  two  circumstances.  Flrst^  an  undue  j)ropoi1ion  of  the  amount 
expended  for  agricultural  purposes  stands  charged  to  the  last  year's  ac- 
count, in  consequence  of  those  expenses  being  paid  from  parts  of  two 
separate  appropriations.  Our  fiscal  year  begins  on  the  first  of  Januaiy 
iastead  of  the  first  of  July,  and  it  has  so  happened  that  most  of  the 
payments  have  l>ecn  crowded  into  the  closin^j  })ortion  of  the  last  fiscal 
year,  and  into  the  first  six  months  of  this.  Seamdly^  the  number  and 
coni])ensation  of  the  clerks  in  this  Office  have  been  considerably  in- 
creased, mainly  in  consequence  of  the  act  of  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress, classifying  the  clerks  in  the  different  dei)urtment>. 

Tlie  large  accunmlation  of  the  Patent  Office  fund  occurred  princi- 
pally ])rior  to  the  establishment  of  the  system  of  examinations.  On 
the  "first  of  January,  1837,  it  amounted  to  ui)wards  of  $300,000.  Since 
that  time  the  average  amount  of  receipts  over  expenditures  has  not  ex- 
ceeded $10,000  per  annum.  > 

The  labor  and  expense  of  making  examinaticms  is  every  year  in- 
creasing as  the  field  for  examinations  is  constantly  and  rai)idly  widen- 
ing, 'ihe  Office  is  not  justified  in  allowing  a  patent  to  issue  until  fully 
satisfied,  as  far  as  it  has  the  means  of  becoming  so,  that  the  same  in- 
vention has  not  been  patented  in  this  or  any  foivign  country,  nor  been 
describt'<l  in  any  printed  j)ul)lication,  nor  oven  been  dhcovered  in  the. 
United  States/  Tlie  modcds  and  jKtrtfolios  of  the  Patent  Ofiice,  and 
all  ])rinted  publications  in  the  library  are,  tlu'refore,  to  be  constantly 
examined,  and,  as  these  raj)idly  increase,  the  labor  is  augmented  some- 
what in  the  same  proportion. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  amount  of  this  labor,  and  of  the  rapidity 
of  its  increase,  it  may  be  statt^-d  that  there  are  now  in  the  (Office  \hry 
nearly  25,000  models,  and  about  the  same  nund)er  of  drawings  in  the 
j)orrto!ios,  Tlie  nund)er  received  within  the  last  nine  years  is  a  Kttle 
uj)wards  of  17,000,  and  the  number  tiled  within  the  past  year  nearly 
3,000.  '  ^  i 

Tlie  mnnber  of  volumes  in  our  librarv  at  this  time  is  about  5,750: 
in  1^47  it  was  only  1,850.  Tliere  have  been  1,550  added  during  the 
pa>t  veav;  most  of  these  are  works  which  reijuire  to  be  frequently 
referred  to  by  the  examiners  in  tjie  course  of  the  year. 

From  these  facts  it  can  be  understood  how  the  labor  of  examination 
is  constantly  increasing,  an<l  how  the  examinations  of  api)lications 
which  once  required  but  one  examiner  can  tiow  be  scarcely  j)erformed 
by  eighteen.  The  f)receding  table  shows  also  that  the  number  of  Pat- 
ents i>sued  during  the  past  year  is  consideraldy  less  than  during  the 
year  previous.  This  is  jirincipally  toil)e  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the 
changes  and  vacancies  which  occurred  near  the  close  of  1852  and  in 
the  early  part  of  1853,  as  well  in  the  office  of  commissioner  as  in  those 
of  some  of  the  examiners,  left  tlie  Office  less  efficient  than  it  would 
otherwise  have  been. 

The  following  table  shows  that  the  number  of  Patents  is.?ned  during 
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the  last  six  months  of  the  year  is  583,  against  375  issued  during  the 
first  six  months.  With  the  present  force,  and  their  constantly  increas- 
ing experience,  it  will  be  practicable  to  issue  1,200  Patents  during  the 
ensuing  year. 

The  whole  number  of  Patents  issued  during  each  month  of  the  past 
yeal*  is  as  follows  : 

In  the  month  of  January, .  59 

"  "        February, 39 

«  "        March, 49 

«  «        April, 68 

**  "        May, 79 

"  «        June, 81=375 

«*  "        July,      . 79 

«  "         August,     . 100 

«  "        September, 82 

"  "        October, 124 

"  "        November, 126 

"  "        December, 72=583 

-      Total, s 958  " 


The  number  of  cases  on  hand  and  undisposed  of  on  the  last  day  of 
each  month  in  the  year  is  as  follows : 


January, 
February, 
March,  . 
April,  . 
May,  . 
June, 


544 

092 
782 
859 
945 
1028 


Julv,     .     .     . 

.     .     048 

August,     .     . 

.     .     900 

September,    . 

.    .    T57 

October,    .     . 

.     .     675 

November,    .     . 

.     614 

December,    .     . 

.     582 

These  arrearages  had  augmented  from  155  on  the  first  of  January, 
1852,  to  481  on  the  first  of  January,  1853.  It  will  be  seen  that  they 
constantly  and  rapidly  continued  to  increase  till  the  first  of  July,  since 
which  time  they  nave  been  gradually  diminishing. 

On  that  day  the  act  of  the  last  session  of  Congress  took  effect,  wlj^ich 
gave  the  Patent  Office  eight  clerks  of  the  second  class.  As  their  du- 
ties are  not  prescribed  by  law,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  detail  one 
of  their  number  to  act  as  a  second  assistant  examiner,  in  each  of  the 
six  examiners'  roomp.  llie  experiment  has  fully  answered  the  puq)ose 
intended,  and  will  require  to  be  made  permanent.  Even  that  augmen- 
tation of  force  will  not  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  business  of  the  Office 
in  that  state  of  forwardness  which  the  wants  of  the  country  u-qiiire, 
and  additional  arrangements  should  be  made,  if  it  is  intended  that  ap- 
plications sli^ll  be  acted  uj>on  promptly  as  soon  as  made. 

One  of  the  object**  sought  to  be  accomplished  by  the  appointment 
of  this  additional  force,  is  to  have  a  number  of  suitable  persons  in 
training,  and  ready  to  fill  any  vacancies  in  the  cor])s  of  examiners 
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proper,  tliat  may  at  any  time  occur.  These  vacancies  not  unfre- 
quently  result  from  resignations,  caused  by  the  fact  that  a  person  well 
qualified  for  an  examiner  finds  a  more  profitable'  employment  else- 
where than  in  the  Patent  Office.  One  remedy  for  this  would  be  to 
increase  the  compensation  of  the  examiners :  another,  to  prepare  for 
filling  the  vacancies  when  they  occur.  The  latter  of  these  nas  been  to 
gome  extent  resorted  to ;  the  former,  if  deemed  desirable,  will  require 
the  further  action  of  Congress.  i 

Tlie  Patent  Office  should  command  the  highest  order  of  talent. 
Tliere  is  no  person,  whatever  be  his  abilities  or  his  attainments,  who 
would  not  find,  as  an  examiner,  full  exercise  for  all  his  talents.  A 
practical  soimd  sense  is  nowhere  more  important.  All  learning  con- 
nected with  the  arts  and  sciences  finds  here  an  ample  field  for  exercise ; 
and  even  questions  of  law,  that  tax  to  their  utmost  the  abilities  of  the 
most  learaed  jurists,  frequently  present  themselves  for  the  decision  of 
'tlie  Office,  and  should  be.  rightfully  decided  by  the  examiner. 

The  compensation  of  the  lowest  class  of  examiners  should  be  such  as 
to  command  abilities  that,  with  proper  training,  would  grace  the  high- 
est ;  and  the  compensation  of  all  snould  be  sufficient  to  induce  each 
one  in  this  employment  to  content  himself  with  making  it  a  business 
for  life,  as  the  infonnation  he  is  daily  acquiring  is  constantly  increasing 
his  usefulness.  ,  f 

From  the  fact  that  the  Office  during  the  last  six  months  has  been 
constantly  gaining  upon  the  work  before  it,  there  may  be  thought  no 
necessity  for  an  augmentation  of  its  force.  But  the  exertions  of  the 
past  six  months  have  rather  overtasked  some  of  the  examiners  ;  and  as 
the  number  of  applications  is  annually  increasing,  it  will  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  overcome  the  heavy  arrearage  still  standing  against  us.  When 
tliat  is  etiected,  much  of  the  force  of  the  Office  might  be  very  advan-  ■ 
ta^eously  employed  in  digesting  and  indexing  the  books  of  refei^'nce 
belonging  to  the  Office.  I  J    ' 

From  the  present  number  and  rapid  increase  of  our  models,  draw- 
ings, and  books  of  reference  as  above  shown,  it  is  evident  that  the  only 
way  of  preventing  the  Office  from  being  overwhelmed  with  its  increas- 
ing labors,  is  by  systematizing  and  an-anging  every  thing. 

The  increased  s})ace,  of  which  we  have  an  early  promise,  will  enable 
OS  to  do  this  with  regard  to  the  models  and  drawings;  but  with  regard 
to  the  books  of  reference  the  case  is  more  difficult.  Many  of  these  are 
wholly  without  indices.  In  otherjcases  works  containing  from  fifty  to 
a  hundred  volumes  have  only  a  66j)arate  index  to  eacn  volume.  A 
reasonable  amount  of  time  appropriated  to  consolidating  these  indices, 
and  to  dige:-ting  and  arranging  the  works  in  the  library,  would  be 
undoubted  economv;  and  by  promptly  reducing  all  new  works  to  the 
same  system  of  order  and  arrangement,  augmentation  will  not  tend  to 
produce  confusion,  or  even  sensibly  to  increase  the  labor  of  exami- 
nation. I 

Any  increase  of  force  will  absolutely  require  increase  of  room  for 
its  accommodation.  But  for  this  difficulty  a  further  number  would  be- 
fore this  time  have  been  detailed  on  this  duty,  sufficient  to  have  dis- 
posed of  the  greater  porticni  of  the  present  amount  of  arrearages,  so 
tliat  an  api>lication  could  have  been  acted  upon  within  a  few  days  af- 
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ter  it  was  filed.    The  inability  to  do  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  griev- 
ances of  which  inventors  have   to  complain,   and   should  be  soon 

In  fact,  the  present  accommodations  are  altogether  insufficient  for 
the  present  force :  one  set  of  examiners,  consisting  of  the  principal  and 
his  tv70  assistants,  have  to  O'jcupy  a  single  room.  Applicants  and.  their 
agents  must  constantly  have  more  or  less  intercourse  with  these  exam- 
iners :  the  models  of  cases  under  examination  are  thus  to  some  extent 
exposed  to  the  observation  of  those  who  may  make  an  improper  use  of 
such  an  opportunity.  Tliere  should  be  the  means  of  preserving  greater 
secrecy  than  is  now  possible.  Each  set  of  examiners  should  be  pro- 
vided with  two  rooms,  into  one  of  which,  containing  the  models  of 
cases  under  examination,  no  one  except  a  sworn  officer  should  ever  be 
permitted  to  enter. 

Tlie  limited  space  assigned  to  the  models  in  the  Office  has  long  oc- 
casioned serious  inconvenience,  and  been  the  cause  of  just  complamt 
by  inventors.  Tlie  crowded  condition  of  /those  models  not  only  pre- 
vents a  proper  aiTangement,  but  necessarily  exposes  them  to  constant 
danger  of  injury  and  destruction.  A  large  portion  of  them  are  con- 
sequently in  a  crippled  condition,  very  discreditable  to  the  Office, 
and  detracting  much  from  its  usefulness. 

So  far  as  the  patented  models  are  concerned,  this^ difficulty  will  be 
remedied  as  soon  as  the  large  hall  in  the  east  wing  is- ready  for  their 
reception.  The  space  they  now  occupy  will  be  barely  sufficient,  when 
divided  into  suitable  rooms,  for  the  proper  accommodation  of  the 
library,  tlie  examiners,  and  the  machinist. 

The  large  number  of  models  belonging  to  rejected  applications 
would  therefore  still  be  left  in  their  present  condition,  which  is  con- 
stantly growing  worse  as  their  number  continues  to  augment.  The 
law  requires  these  to  be  arranged  and  preserved  in  the  same  manner 
as  those  of  patented  inventions.  If  a  discrimination  were  allowed,  some 
of  these,  being  mere  duplicates  of  other  models,  or  representing  con- 
trivances wholly  unpatentable,  might  be  dispensed  with,  which  would 
partially  relieve  their  present  crowded  condition.  But  a  consideral)lc 
proportion  of  these  rejected  models  are  almost  as  useful  as  those  of 
patented  inventions.  Tliey  show  the  dilFerent  pha})es  in  which,  what 
the  Office  would  regard  as  the  same  invention  substantially,  may  pre- 
sent itself,  and  often  furnish  a  far  more  satisfactory'  reference  on  which 
to  reject  a  new  application  than  could  be.  otherwise  obtained.  For 
these  reasons  those  models  should,  if  possible,  be  brought  from  their 
present  dark  and  incommodious  recesses  in  the  basement,  and  exposed 
to  the  clear  light  of  the  upper  day,  suitably  arranged  for  convenient 
and  ready  examination.  ,  .     i..        i 

There  seems  no  other  practicable  way  of  effecting  this  object. than 
to  get  possession  of  the  large  hall,  now  principally  occumed  by  curiosi- 
ties brought  home  by  our  exploring  expeditions.  These  curiosities 
have  no  natural  connection  with  the  Patent  Office,  and  would  tind  a 
much  more  appropriate  resting  pla<'e  within  the  walls  of  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution.  There  is  plenty  of  room  within  that  building  for 
their  reception  and  proi)er  arrangement ;  and  the  only  obstacle  m  the 
way  is  the  expense  attendant  upon  the  care  and  custody  of  these  van- 
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0U8  articles,  which  those  who  have  the  management  of  that  institution 
do  not  feel  authorized  to  defray  out  of  ita  limited  income  specially  ap- 
propriated to  other  purposes.  A  small  annual  appropriation  for  this 
puriK)se  by  Congress  would  remove  the  difficulty  that  now  prevents  the 
restoration  of  this  large  hall  to  the  use  for  which  it  was  designed.  It 
is  respectfully  submitted  whether  the  dictates  of  sound  policy,  and  even 
simple  iustice,  do  not  require  this  small  expenditure,  in  order  that  room 
should  be  provided  in  the  Patent  Office  for  the  full  exhibition  and  com- 
plete arrangement  of  all  our  models.  If  this  were  dohe,  not  only  could 
all  our  models  be  properly  disposed  of,  but  specimens  of  fabrics  and 
other  manufactures  and  works  of  art,  might  be  classified  and  arranged 
in  the  manner  which  the  law  now  reauires,  but  which  requirement  ab- 
solute necessity  has  always  compelled  the  Office  to  disregard. 

The  rate  of  fees  required  to  be  paid  into  the  Office  needs  a  thor- 
ough revision.  Perhajjs  they  will  require  to  be  somewhat  augmented ; 
since,  while  the  salaries  and  the  number  of  persons  in  the  Office  have 
been  all  the  while  increasing,  the  fees  have  remained  unchanged. 

But  an  augmentation  in  amount  is  not  so  important  as  changes  in 
other  respects.  It  is  believed  that  a  tariflf  might  be  adopted  which 
would  be  quite  as  acceptable  to  the  inventors  as  the  present,  and  at  the 
same  time  bring  a  much  greater  income  into  the  Office.  If,  for  in- 
stance, the  whole  svstem  of  withdrawals  were  at  once  abolished,^  that 
the  inventors  could  keen  their  money  in  their  own  pockets  until  it  was 
required  to  be  paid,  and  when  once  paid  it  were  never  to  be  withdrawn, 
the  fees  might  be  even  less  than  they  are  at  present,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  available  amount  paid  into  the  treasury  would  be  greater. 

Such  an  arrangement  w<juld  be  much  more  convenient  for  the  Office, 
saving  some  labor,  and  the  transmission  of  a  considerable  amomit  of 
money  from  the  Office  back  to  the  unsuccessful  applicant,  and  enabling 
us  to  know  at  any  time  the  exact  condition  of  oiu-  reliable  finances,  in- 
stead of  having,  as  at  present,  near  $50,000  lying  idle  in  the  treasury 
without  a  known  owner.  That  money  might  have  been  much  more 
usefully  employed  at  home  until  it  was  wanted  here. 

Another  change  connected  with  this  subject  which  seems  to  be  im- 
peratively called  for,  relates  to  the  fee  re(^uired  of  foreigners.  That 
fee  seems  to  the  undersigned  enonnous  and  mdefensible  upon  any  prin- 
ciple of  justice  or  sound  policy.  If  a  Patent  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
downright  gratuity  conferred  by  the  Government  on  the  inventor,  sim- 
ple eqmty  dictates  that  we  should  not  impose  more  onerous  conditions 
on  the  subjects  of  other  governments  than  those  governments  exact 
from  our  own  citizens.  The  stem  rule  of  retaliation  would  ask  for 
nothing  more  than  such  reciprocity. 

Within  the  last  two  years  Great  Britain  has  greatly  diminished  her 
former  high  rates  of  Patent  fees.  It  is  believed  that  in  no  country  in 
Europe  are  our  citizens  taxed  for  these  purples  as  severely  as  we  now 
tax  theirs.  It  is  well  known  that  some  European  governments  impose 
a  lower  rate  of  fees  on  an  American  citizen  than  he  would  be  required 
to  pay  by  this  Office ;  and  yet  we  continue  to  charge  a  British  subject 
$600,  and  any  other  alien  $300,  for  that  which  we  grant  to  our  own 
citizens  for  $30. 

But  the  granting  of  a  Patent  is  not  a  mere  g^tuity  by  the  Govern 
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ment :  it  is  the  recognition  of  an  evident  right  in  the  inventor.  No 
title  to  property  can  be  more  just  or  valid  than  his  who  has  created 
that  property.  The  rule  of  natural  justice  is  the  same  in  this  respect 
whether  the  inventor  be  a  citizen  or  an  alien.  It  is  right  that  the  Uov- 
emment  should  charge  the  patentee  with  the  exi>ense  of  securing  him 
in  his  title  to  what  was  before  rightfully  his  own ;  but  it  is  questionable 
whether  a  revenue  should  be  sought  from  this  source  except  in  cases  of 
great  necessity.  Is  there  any  sufficient  reason  why  the  general  rule 
should  be  departed  from  in  the  case  of  an  alien  ? 

It  may  seem  reasonable  that  we  should  charge  an  alien  the  same  fee 
that  his  government  would  charge  one  of  our  own  citizens  under  like 
circumstances ;  but  it  should  be  recollected  that  European  governments 
make  no  discrimination  between  natives  and  foreignei-s.  Tlie  high  or 
low  rates  are  the  same  for  all.  Under  such  circumstances  retaliatory 
measures  are  not  resorted  to  by  us  in  regard  to  any  other  subject. 

The  oppression  to  which  an  alien  is  subjected  at  home  has  never 
been  held  as  a  reason  for  oppressing  him  here,  even  prior  to  his  taking 
steps  to  become  a  citizen.  If  he  holds  real  estate,  we  do  not  levy  extra- 
ordinary taxes  thereon  commensurate  with  what  that  same  property 
would  be  taxed  if  owned  in  his  country  by  one  of  our  citizens.  Why 
should  a  different  rule  be  followed  in  regard  to  property  in  an  invention  ? 

But  there  is  a  reason,  founded  in  sound  jwlicy,  why  greate»r  liberality 
should  be  exercised  towards  a  foreign  inventor  than  towards  the 
alien  owner  of  tangible  property.  He  }>ays  a  consideration,  which  the 
other  does  not :  by  taking  out  a  Patent,  lie  makes  the  subject  thereof 
public  property  at  the  end  of  fourteen  years.  The  benefits  of  the  in- 
vention are  then  secure,  and  can  never  be  lost  to  the  world.  High 
charges  deter  inventors  from  parting  with  their  secrets.  Many  an  in- 
vention is  thus  strangled  in  its  birth,  which,  under  other  circumstances, 
might  have  been  developed  into  something  of  vast  consequence  to  the 
world. 

There  are  no  lost  arts  under  a  liberal  and  well-regulated  Patent  Of- 
fice system ;  and  this  is  one  of  its  great  advantages.  If  foreign  nations 
choose  to  place  these  chief  means  of  human  progress  in  subordination 
to  the  requirements  of  their  respective  exchequers,  we  are  forbidden 
to  imitate  them,  both  by  the  condition  of  our  treasury  and  the  well- 
established  policy  of  our  government. 

Finally,  while  we  extend  the  free  and  full  benefits  of  all  our  institu- 
tions to  the  alien  who  comes  hither  to  seek  tliem,  should  not  a  course 
equally  liberal  be  pursued  in  regard  to  inventions, — the  creations  of 
his  ingenuity?  Why  should  tLese  be  subjected  to  incapacities  and 
discriminating  taxation  ?  In  regard  to  tliem  should  not  the  whole 
world  be  regarded  as  one  republic,  of  which  we  should  seek  to  render 
our  Patent  Office  the  capital,  wherein  every  region  sliould  be  permit- 
ted a  free  representation?  We  tolerate  no  onerous  discriminations 
against  the  foreign  exhibitors  in  our  Crystal  Palaces.  At  the  cannon's 
mouth  we  extend  the  protection  of  our  flag  to  the  alien  who  has  simply 
declared  his  purpose  of  becoming  a  citizen,  in  the  same  manner  as 
though  he  were  native  bom.  Ought  we  to  levy  a  discriminating  tax 
upon  the  offspring  of  genius  that  seek  our  shores  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  being  naturalized  among  us  ? 

■2 
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From  the  preceding  considerations  it  seems  evident  that  a  great 
change  shoula  be  made  as  to  the  fees  required  from  foreign  applicants. 
It  is  respectfully  submitted,  whether  the  most  convenient,  wise,  and 
beneficial  rule  will  not  be  to  abolish  all  distinctions  growing  out  of 
♦Geographical  considerations,  and  to  charge  every  aiiplicantafair.remn- 
nera^ion  for  the  trouble  given  by  him  to  the  Ofhce,  but  no  more; 

Such  a  course  would  be  just,  generous,  and  noble ;  seeking  to  raise 
no  revenue  from  those  who  are  the  si^ecial  instruments  of  human  ad- 
vancement, showing  a  confidence  in  the  capability  of  our  own  invent- 
ors to  cope  on  equal  terms  with  those  of  all  the  world  besides,  and 
taking  no  incon^siderable  step  in^bringing  about  that  great  brotherhood 
of  nations  for  which  a  higher  civilization  is  gradually  preparing  the 

world.  'I        .  ^  [ 

A  change  in  the  manner  of  taking  testimony  to  be  used  iri  cases 
pending  before  the  Patent  Office  seems  indispensable.  Tliere  is  at 
present  no  }x)wer  to  compel  the  attendance  of  a  witness  in  sucli,  cases, 
nor  to  oblige  him  to  answer  questions;  and  it  is  even  doubtful  whether 
he  can  be  punished  for  perjury.  It  will  not  be  difficult  to  provide  a 
remedv  for  this  defect.  It  will'  be  even  practicable  t<^  enable  a  party 
to  obtain  a  compulsorv'  affidavit^  or,  in  other  words,  to  take  an  ex-parte 
dej>osition,  to  be  used  the  same  as  an  affidavit,  which  would  oftein  be  a 
matter  of  very  great  consequence.  ^  ^  j         ^ 

Tlie  ]>resent  mode  of  api)ealing  from  the  decisions  of  the  Office  is 
cxtrenu'lv  inconvenient,  and  in  many  respects  objectionable.  Tlie 
Patent  ( iffice  should  possess  within  itself  the  entire  ]X)wer  to  act  upon 
a  case  uj)  to  the  time  when  a  Patent  issues.  Tlie  whole  matter  should 
then  be  turned  over  to  the  Judiciarv'.  If  it  be  thought  expedient  to 
have  the  action  of  a  strictly  legal  mind  brought  to  bear  upon  a  Patent 
before  it  issues,  that  mind  should  fonn  a  portion  of  the  Patent  Office 
itself,  and  be  made  to  exercise  a  supervisory  influence  upon  all  the 
Patents  that  are  issued  by  the  Office.  At  present  the  appellate  power 
is  vested  ]>ractically  in  either  of  two  liighly  respectable  and  intelligent 
.  judges,  either  of  whom,  under  proper  circumstances,  would  no  doubt 
be  able  to  exert  a  salutary  supervisorv-  influence  over  the  Office  and 
it8  decisions.  Put  the  two  do  not  act  conjointly,  and  therefore  unity 
of  decision  is  hardlv  jiossible.  A  few  cases  go  up  by  appeal  out  of  the 
hundreds  that  are  decided  by  the  Office.  The  ai)|X>llate,  and  therefore 
controlling  power,  cannot  be  ex])ected  under  such  circumstances  to 
give  tone'^and  character  to  the  action  of  the  Office.  Besides,  under  the 
present  j>ractice,  the  drawings  and  models  have  to  be  removed  from 
the  Patent  Office  to  the  oftices  of  the  respective  aj)pellate  judges: 
awav  from  the  custody  of  their  proper  keeix?rs,  they  are  often  injured, 
and'always  liable  to  i)e  destroyed  or  lost. 

If  it  is' thought  expedient  to  have  as  wide  a  range  for  appeals  as  at 
present,  it  is  believed  that  a  much  more  convenient  and  judicious  ar- 
rangement would  be  found  in  having  a  judicial  officer  to  near  appeals 
from  the  decisions  of  the  examiners,  with  the  power  of  ultimate  api)eal 
to  the  commissioner. 

Many  other  minor  improvements  in  the  practice  of  the  Office  mi^ht 
be  suggested ;  but  they  would  look  to  a  general  change  in  the  existing 
laws  on  the  subject.     Should  s»»ch  a  course  be  thought  expedient. 
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suggestions  can    readily    be   made   to   those   having  the  matter  in 
charge. 

There  is  one  very  important  questfon,  entirely  surrounded  with  diffi- 
culties, which  deserves  a  passing  notice.  It  relates  to  the  practicability 
of  preventing  the  protracted  and  ex-jxmsive  controversies  that  are  al- 
most sure  to  absorb  a  great  jxirtion  of  the  value  of  every  truly  valuable 
patent  during  its  proper  lifetime,  and  which  lay  the  foundation  for 
many  of  the  claims  for  extension  presented  to  tliis  Office. 

To  remedy  this  evil  some  have  j)rojx)sed  that  notice  of  the  pendencv 
of  a])plications  for  Patents  should  be  published,  and  tliat  tlie  Patent 
afterwards  obtained  should  convey  an  absolute  unquestionable  title. 
But  on  the  other  hand  it  has  been  contended  that  this  would  introduce 
greater  evils  than  it  would  cure ;  inasmuch  as  it  might  work  a  great 
injustice  to  many  who  would  never  hear  of  the  notice,  or  who  might 
not  then  be  in  a  condition  to  engage  in  the  controversy.  Others  liave 
only  proposed  that  after  such  a  notice  the  Patent  should  be  incapable 
of  being  collaterally  brought  into  question,  and,  like  a  judgment  at 
law,  only  be  liable  to  be  assailed  by  a  direct  proceeding,  wlych  would 
cut  off  much  of  the  present  litigation.  But  in  opposition  to  this  it  Inis 
been  objected  that  by  giving  such  notice  many  a  poor  inventor  wouhl 
be  harassed  and  prevented  from  procuring  his  Patent,  which,  if  once 
obtained  without  the  knowledge  of  evil  disix)sed  opponents,  might  be 
at  once  turned  to  account.    Tliis  objection  has  no  small  weight. 

Tlie  least  objectionable  course  on  this  subject  (if  any  thing  is  to  be 
done)  would  seem  to  be  to  allow  the  jjatent'to  issue  without  notice,  as 
at  })reseirt,  and  to  Dossess  only  its  present  validity ;  but  that  the  aj>- 
plicant, 'either  in  the  beginning  or  at  any  subsequent  time  during  its 
lifetime,  should  be  permitted,  if  he  thought  proj)er,  to  have  the  notice 
given  ;  and  that  tlie  Patent,  if  atU-rwanls  obtained,  should  not  thereafter 
he  capable  of  being  collaterally  assailed. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  usual  re])orts  of  examiners  are  herein  omit- 
ted. Tliis  has  been  done  in  j)art  because  it  was  believed  that  their 
time  might  be  more  usefully  employed;  and  in  part  because  such  re- 
ports rendered  it  almost  impossible  to  avoid  invidious  distinctions  be- 
tween patentees  who  suppose  themselves  e([ually  meritorious.  It  was 
thought  a  better  course  to  give  a  clear  and  brief  descrij^tion  of  each 
j)atent,  without  further  comment,  and  h-ave  it  to  the  public  to  make 
the  proper  discriminations.  A  mere  publication  of  the  claims,  as  has 
hitherto  been  done,  conveys  in  most  cases  no  ade(piate.idea  <tf  the  dif- 
ferent inventions.  It  is  confidently  belie ve<l  that  the  advantages  re- 
sulting from  having  the  Patents  more  fully  described,  and  those  which 
required  it,  or  which  could  in  that  manner  be  made  more  perspicuous, 
accompanied  by  a  cut  showing  the  })arts  referred  to,  would  be  am})lv 
sufficient  to  justify  the  expense  attending  ujmju  such  an  arrangement. 
Tlie  report  has  therefore  been  drawn  up  with  a  view  to  such  an  illus- 
tration of  the  different  Patents. 

The  attention  of  Confess  is  invited  to  the  importance  of  providing 
some  adequate  means  ot  ])reventing  attempts  to  obtain  j)atents  by  im- 
proper means.  Several  cases  havi-  occurred  during  the  past  year 
wherein  persons  interested  in  i)ending  cases  have  sent  or  ofl[*ered 
money  to  the  examiners  having  those  ca-es  in  charge,  for  the  purj)08o 
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of  securing  favorable  action  upon  their  respective  applications.  This 
has  sometimes  ai)parently  been  done  through  ignorance  or  thoughtless- 
ness but  in  other  cases  evidently  with  a  premeditated  corrupt  intent 
In  cases  of  this  kind  it  seems  prooerand  necessary  tliat  penalties  com- 
mensurate with  the  enormity  of  tlie  oiience  should  be  visited  upon  the 
lieads  of  wilful  transgressors. 

■     liespectfidly  submitted,  F 

I  CUARLES  MASON,  Commissioner. 

lion-  David  R.  Atchison, 

F resident  of  the  Senate. 
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CLASSIFIED   LIST  OF  PATENTS  THAT  HAVE   EXPIRED  DURING  THE 

YEAR  1853. 

Class  I. — Agriculture,  indudijig  instruments  and  operations. 


Inventions  or  discoveries.' 


PrntcDtoe*. 


Beehives 

IJe«'liives 

IJeehlves,    (ail<litlonal 
March  29.  1>41.) 

Churn t.. 

Churn 

Com-f  heller 

Corn-jheller 

Corii-slieller 

Corn-sheller 

Com-?lieIler 


improvement. 


Samuel  C.  Myers. 
John  Sholl . . ". 


Oct.  )i 

r 


for,  (  I 


Corn-stioller 

Caltivator.  corn 

Cultivator,    ^anlen,    (antedated 
10,  18«8) 

Harrows,  revolvinsr , 

Hullinsf  clovor-seed  and  other  gra-is-  )  ' 
seed.  \ I 

Mowinjf-machlne | 

Mowing,  attaching  scythes  to  snathes. . . 

Plousth 

P'oush ■■■■| 

rUnifth I 

plough '.'.'.'.7.'.'.'.\ 

Plough,  coupling.  <fec 

Ploueh,  hill-<iile  and  horizontal ! 

Ploufrh,  m<>iil(l-)><>ard  of 

Rake,  hay  and  ifrain  harrow 

Rake,  hav  and   grain,  rake-te«th 
(extended.) 

Kake«  hay.  revolving 

Seeding,  planting  corn 

Seeding,  pUntini:  corn,  ttc 

Seeding,  i>lanting-maohines 

.Seedinsr,  p'antin;r-machin<>9 

Seeding,  sowing  grain,  plaster,  Ac 

Seeding,nowiiig  s-eed 

Smut-machine 

Smut-mactilne 

Smut-machine,  (extended.) 

Smut-machine 

Smut-machlne 

Smut-mactdne.  cleaning  grain 

Smut-miiclitne,  cle.mlng  grain 

Smut  machine,  cleaning  wheat ! 

Thra«hlng-ninchlnp,  an  I  cleaning  pr;dn . . ! 

Thrasliing-machine,  shelling  and  hull-  (  I 

Ing  grain.  )' ; 

Thrashing-machine,  teeth  ft)r | 

Winnowing-machine,  flmning-mlJl  ..'.'.A 


WiUlumM.  IWl.: 

Milo  B.  Hough 

John  S.  Thomson 

.\!on«o  R.  I>insmor« 

W     Mcllroy,  jr.,  Hartley,  and  ( 

William  Boon.  i 

William  R.  Parker 

I^Cfiier  E.  DenniM>n 

Samuel  H.  Kisingcr  and  E.  G.  ( 

W.  «uke.  ) 

John  Mercer 

John  B.  Smith 

John  B.  Smith 

Mo»ee  G.  Casa 


Mount  Pleaaant.  Pa. 
New  York,  N.  Y... 

Wallingford,  Conn.. 

Dover,  Ohio 

Wyalusing.  Pa 

Westchester,  N.  H.. 

Greenwich,  N.J. 

Milton,  Del , 

Say  brook.  Conn . 

WilIiamsport,Md.... 

Harrisvllle,  Ohio.... 
Norfolk,  Va 

Norfolk,  V» 

Utic*,N.  Y 


Abraham  Keagy 

Am  p.  Tra-k  and  Daris  Aldrich 

Khenczer  O.  Lamson 

William  Small 

Kbenezer  (J.  Whiting 

Aiiibriisc  Bamaby 

Josiah  Dutcher 

J.  Card  and  G.  Newell 

•John  W.  .lordon 

S.  Wltherow  and  David  Pierce.  ..t 
(feorge  Davis 

Hezekiah  Haynes 


K.  B.  and  M.  I)   Welto 

Nlram  R.  and  Orin  O.  Merchant. 

David  S.  Rockwell 

Moses  Atwood,  jr 

John  M   F()rrt«t 

Samnel  Hoffer 

M.  and  S.  I^  Seward.... 

Willi»ni  <•   Grime* 

John  B.  ^'atcs 

Leonanl  Smith 

Luther  B.  Walker '. 

Samuel  W.  Footer , 

George  Mann,  jr 

Thiimii*  McCrea 

Kli>ha  W.  and  Wm  B.  Young  '. '. 
Matlliew  McKeever 

Tliomas  ElHott  jr 

Jeremiah  Wrightaon 

Alfred  Krvln 


Morrison's  Cove,  Pa. 

Ellington,  N.  Y 

Shell) urne,  Mass. ... 
North  Argvle,  Ma.-*. 
Kaclne,  Wfscon.  Ter 
Ithaca,  N.  Y   ... 
New  York.  N.  Y.... 

Mentor,  Ohio 

I^'xington.  Va. 

Phila<lelphia,  Pa..... 
Belmont  Ohio 


Date  of 
patent 


Middlctown,  Vt 

Morgantown,  Va 

Guilford,  N.  Y 

New  Canaan,  Conn . . 

Ham[)«tead,  N.  H 

Princess  Ann  c.  h.,Va. 
I..ondonderry,  Pa. . . 

Guilford,  Conn 

York.  Pa. 

Sherrvxille,  Va 

Platt^■burgh.  N.  Y.. 
Oangehurgh,  N.  Y. 

Scio.  Mich 

Lockp<irt,  N.  Y 

Ann  Arundel,  Va. . . 

Parkman,  Ohio 

Staunton,  Va 

Middletown,  Ky.... 


Tobacco  SHck.Md... 
Jefferson,  Md. 


Jnly  n 
Nov.   21> 

Dee.    27 

Jan.  21 
July  2T 
Feb.    28 

Mar.    30 

July  9 
Aug.   la 

Oct     81 

Jane  24 
April  15 

April  10 

Sept   10 

Jnne  24 

Oct  16 
Julv  2 
April  22 
July  n 
Sept  11 
Oct  9 
Nov.  9 
April  19 
Oct  5 
July    22 

Jane  18 

Sept  20 
Oct  12 
Mar.  12 
Jane  24 
June  25 
July  17 
July  27 
Mar.  25 
Oct  12 
Oct.  18 
Oct  18 
Dec.  21 
June  29 
Aug.  9 
July  2 
Mar.    15 

Mw.   8« 

May    17 

Sept  80 


Class  II.— -Metallurgy  and  manvfacture  of  metals  and  instruments 

therefor. 


Inventions  or  discoveries 

Patentee*. 

Residence. 

Date  of 
patent 

Bolts  and  nnt^  and  squaring  and  fln- ) 
iahing  the  heads  of,  (additional  im-  )■ 

John  Bellemere 

Philadelphia,  P«..... 

New  York,  N.T.... 

Falrhaven,  Maasi 

Byron,  N.Y 

1889. 
Sept  S6 
Jane  SI 

provement.  Sept  10,  1840.)                  | 
Drtaeing  iron  and  other  sobstaneee  .     . 

John  G  Tlbbeta 

Drilling  iron ... . 

John  H  Currier  and  WingH.Taber. 
EliahaHall !?. 

Drilling  metallic  and  other  salMtancea ! . 

Jnlr     8 
AiW.  « 
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Classified  list  of  expired  patents. — Continued,     j 


Inventions  or  discoveries. 


Forirw.   blackHmiths',   producing   tlie  I 

bluM  for.  f 

Fnruace,    blacksniilhs',    bnrnlnj,'    »n-  ( 

thrsiitc.  (' 

Furnace,  revolving  fan-wliccl  for,  (ex-  I 

tended.)  ( 

Ftirnace,  smelting  Iron  ore,  (extended.). . 

Hammem  and  batcbeta,  soclcet  of 

Ijitch,  (liH)r 

Ix>ck  and  douMe-catch  bolts 

Lock,  d(ior^(a(|(litiunai  improvement,  I 

January '4,  1  "40.)  ) 

I-ock,  (l(M»r,  and  latcbea 

Lock,  d(M>r,  ^afetv,  (antedated  March  ( 

14,  1H.S9..  '  ) 

NallK,  niakinz 

Necdicft,  maniifiicture  of 

Padlocks  and  other  locks  . . ; 


Pipes,  casting  and  drawing  lead * 

Punching  metal 

UiveU\  niakins 

Kivetlnjt  metallic  plates  for  l>oiler8 

Saw-set -.  . . . 

fecrew^»,  wood,  and  rivets,  turning  the 
head.<  of  \ 

P(Tew-wren'ch 

^<o<'kut»  for  hiiMing  tools,  (extended.). . 
Stirrups  fur  i-addles 


Tin,  Ac.  double-seaming -J 

Tuyere,  iron,  blacksmiths',  (antedated  ( 

l).>ci#niber21,  1SJ8.)  ) 

rmbrella-rnnner 


Patentees, 


William  and  Heman  W.  Sharp. . . 
Edward  Nichols  and  Jas.  Angnr.  < 
Frederick  P.  Dimpfel 


Augustus  Koth 

Pl)inea.s  Eastman 

Henry  Duntze 

Conrad  Lelbrich 

Erastns  Finney 

Nathan  and  Caleb  Uunt . 

Wflllam  Stillraan 


Vice 

Window-blind  faatener*  . . 
Wire  rope,  round,  flexible 


Walter  Hunt 

Abel  Morrall 

Jo*eph  Nock  . . .». 

J<>oeph  C.  Vaughn  and  Frederick  ( 
Leach.  ) 

PAmuel  H.  Brown 

Fh»ncis  A.  Cannon 

F.obcrt  Smith 

Jo^epb  Beach  and  David  Culver  . 

Henry  Crum 

H*nry  W.  Howet 

llierrick  Aiken 

.T*hn  Carrel 

IHram  Van  Pelt  and  Benj.  Arm-  I 
strong.  ) 

J^hn  Shngert 

•I(>f>epli  Barnhurst 

.T<(hn  Wetherell 

J^iieden  M.  Isbel 

I^aac  McCord 


Residenc*. 


Catherine,  N.  Y 

Hampden  and  New  ( 
Haven,  Conn.        )' 

New  York,  N.  Y 

Pottsville,  P« 

Canaan,  N.  H 

New  Hfcven,  (Winn.. , 
Philadelphia,  Pa.... 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio, ... 

Westerly,  R.  I 

New  York,  N.  Y . . . 
Sfudley,  (it.  Britain 
Philadelphia,  Pa. . . . 

Tioga,  N.Y. ....... 

Wlicelins.  Va 

Boston,  Ma.ss 

Great  Britain  ...... 

Hartford,  Conn 

Charlestown,  N.  Y. 

Troy,  N.  Y 

Franklin.  N.  H 

Petersburgh,  Va 

Troy,  N.  Y........ 

Elizabeth,  Pa....... 

Franclsville,  Pa. 

Alleghany,  Pa. 

New  Haven,  Conn.. 
Harrisburgh,  Pa. 


Date  of 

patent. 

Aug.  2 

Aug.  21 

Dec.  28 

Oct.  31 

July  17 

July  « 

Oct  6 

June  18 

July  29 

Sept  14 

Nov.  12 

Dec.  21 

July  16 

Dec.  81 

Aug.  14 

Sept  25 

Sept  3 

Sept  20 

Nov.  16 

Aug.  24 

Dec.  27 

June  7 

Sept  80 

May  9 

June  25 

April  22 

June  29 

July  « 


Class  III. — Manufactures  of  fibrous  and  textile  substances,  includ- 
in<j  viacldnes for  preparing  fibres  (fwool^  cotton^  silk^fur^pfiper^  i&c. 


Inventions  or  discoveriea. 


Carding  machine,  wool 

Cloth,  nappinu  ami  making  water-prot.f . . 

Coc<Mlneric^  lo<lircment«  in,  Ac 

CorilaKe,  lonu,  niantifncturing 

ConlaKc,  maniifacturinz 

Cordage,  twine  and  coril 

<  otton,  rojiinc 

Felt  making,  in  the  manufacture  of  I 
fur  hat.«.  ( 

Flier  anil  bobbin  for  twisting  silk 

•  tin,  cotton 

(tin,  cotton 

(iin,  i-otton 

Hats  coloring 

Hut*,  impping 

1.00m.  band,  for  wraving  fringe 

Oakum,  making , 

Paper,  making ^ 

Paper,  siring 


Nkthan  Freeman 

William  K.  Phlpjis... 
SoJ.  M.  .Ienkln^  M.  I). 
William  E.  Maginnb. 

Alfretl  Hathaway 

Jacob  Slont 

J*5.s;  Whitehead 

Ifezekiah  8.  MiUer  . . . 


« 


Puln-drcwing.  of  which  paper  is  ma<le. 

R»l  fi'r  chaik-lines 

Kr«ling,  spinning,  hnd  twisting  silk 

aUk-twisting 

Spinning,  ctip-speeder  for 


Oliver  El!=worth 

William  Whittenidre,  jr 

Henry  Conklin 

John  Beath 

(irorire  M.  .lohnson  . ... 

Andrew  Kankin 

Eliza  Ann  B  Judkins 

James  Tibbala 

Wm    and  AbiJ.  L.  Knight 

K.I  ward  F.  (^ondit 
W  W  Wilson  and  Charles  Wck 

eniian.  ( 

Nathaniel  Ilebard 

(ierard  Sickles 

Jacob  Pratt 

Oiamaliel  (Jay • 

Truman  Este*  Ji  Wanen  Dntcher 


Lowell,  Mass. 

Framingham,  Mass. 

Factoii,  Md 

Pbiladelt.hia.... 
Boston,  Mass. . .. 
Sloatsburp,  N.  Y. 
Manchester,  Va. 


,d( 


Phila<lp|phia,  Pa. 

Hartn.rd,  Ct . . . . 
W.  Cambridge,  >la.'«i, 
Poiighkeej((iie,  N.  Y. 

Boston,  MaM( 

Port  DepoRite,  Md... 

Newark.  N.J 

Portland,  Me... 

Haddaui,  Ct.. 

Wliippany,  N.  J 


1839. 

Dec.  31. 

Aug.  .Si 

Sept  2vS 

Nov.  9 

July  9 

Nov.  9 

June  24 

Mar.  5 

July  12 

May  25 

June  7 

July  13 

Dec.  .SI 

Sept  at 

Feb.  2 

Feb.  8 

Sept  25 


WeKtfield,  Masa '  Aug.  8 

Dorchester,  Mass |  Dec.  27 

Middletown,  C^mn. ..I  Dec.  81 

Sherburne,  Ma-w....'  Oct  12 

Phi'adelphia,  Pa....i  June  7 

Bennington,  Sly !  July  t6 
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Classified  list  of  expired  patents.— QoniimiQ^ 


InventioDS  or  dlaeoTeriea. 


Spinning  hemp  and  other  fibrous  ma-  I 
terials.  } 

Sjiinning  hemp,  fla.x 

."^pinning  wool, (antedated  Feb. 22, IS^'.)! 

\V  liiding,  8|«>oling  wool  from  the  ( 
breaker  carding-machin&  j 

Wool-burring 


Patentees 


Residence. 


Charies  W.  Brown 

Mo«<»<  Dav 

I^aac  B.  ll  art  well  , 

Zaehariah  Allen . .. 

Henry  ConckUn . . . 


Boxbury,  Mass 


Date  of 

patent 

I    1889. 
.    July    16 

.    June   24 
. :  Janu     7 


Roxburv,  Mas?. 
Northfleld,Vt.. 

Providence,  R.  I inpi.   10 

Poughkcep.sle,  N.  Y  i  Julv      0 


'NDS,    nj- 


ClaSS    IV.— ChE^IICAL    PKOCESSl-a,    MANUFACTURES,    AND    COMPOUN..-,    ,,.- 

eluding  medicine,  dyeing,  color-making,  distilling,  soap  and  candle 
making,  mortars,  cements,  dec. 


Inventions  or  discoveries. 


Add,  sulphuric,  manufacturing 

Caoutchouc,  manufacturing  various  art! 
cles.  preparing  with  sulphur.  I 

C«ment,  artificial  stone,  Ac.,  forming  .  \ 

C;<)mposltion  for  burning  in  lamps  .    ,       I 

Fluid,  blue,  for  writing I 

Iron,  protecting  from  oxidation  !!!!!!!!  | 

Lead,  white,  manufacture  of ! ' .  1 

Lcail,  white,  st-parating  the  oxide  of  leail.' 
Lead,  wiiite,  separating  the  oxide  of  Iead.j 

Liqllid^  mode  of  exaporating 

Matches,  friction,  composition  of  matter. 

Matches  friction,  preventing  accidental  »  ' 
ignition.  n 

Matches,  friction,  retaining  fire 

Soap,  process  of  manufacturing 

Soda,  carbonate,  ot  manufacturing  . . .  .| 

Turpentine,  oil  of,  process  of  rectifying,  (  j 
which  he  calls  campbino \  \ 


Patentees. 


James  Hargreaves 

C.    Goodyear,   (assignee    of  N.  ( 

IIayw(MMl )  f 

John  IHnforth  Greenwood  and  ( 

Richard  Wynn  Keene.  ) 

Isaiah  Jennings 

Henry  King 

Palmer  Sumner  and  P.  Najlor. '. '. 
Chas.  Button  A  Harrison  G.  Dyar. 

Edward  Clark 

Edward  Clark 

William  Henry '.'.'..'.'.'.'. 

John  II.  Stevens 

John  H.  Stevens 

John  11.  Stevens 

Arthur  Dunn ]"' 

John  Hemming 

Harrison  Gray  iJyar 

Aog.V.  HWebb 


Residence. 


Date  of . 
patent 


Patterson,  N.  J 

Boston,  Mass 

England 

New  York,  N.  Y.... 

Baltimore,  Md 

New  York 

London,  England  . . . 
Saugerties,  N.  Y.     . 

Saugertles  N.  Y 

I.AI>orte,  Ind 

New  York,N.  Y.... 

New  York,  N.Y.... 

New  York.  N.  Y.... 
Stamford  Hill,  G.  B. 

England > 

Citizen  U.  S.  In  Eng. ) 

New  York 


Aug.  24 
Feb.    24 

Oct      0 


Dec. 

«1 

Not. 

7 

Oct 

IS 

April 

lU 

•luly 

n 

Dec. 

5 

Jan. 

N 

Nov. 

16 

Nov. 

16 

Nov. 

16 

Aug. 

28 

June 

24 

Feb.    19 


Class  V.— Calorifics,  comprising  lamps,  fireplaces,  stoves,  grates, 
furnaces  for  heating  buildings,  cooking  apparatus,  preparation  of 
fuel,  i&c.  '' 


Inventions  or  disooveriee. 


Co.-»l  siflers 

Drying  flonr 

Drying  grain 

Fireplace 

Flues  of  cooking-stoves 

I'hies  of  rooking-ranges 

Flues  of  stoves  . , 

Flm-«  of  stoves  .  .■ 

Fiima'-e.  economizing  fuel   and 

(•nniing  smoke  (extendcrl.)  , 

Galley,   ship'*,   for  the  distillation  of  | 

sail  water  (extended.)  i' 

Ga-t  burners,  argand 

Kettles,  sngar,  setting  and  arranging  . '. 

Lami>s,  burning  cam   bene 

Lamps  regulating  tlie  dame  of........ . 

I..amps  glass  socket-s  for \\" 

Liunpa,  screw  head  for '.'.'...'.' 


Patentees. 


con- 


Horace  Wells. 

John  Ballantine  and  Adam  dark 

Richard  Else 

Sarah  Hammond 

Klienezer  Ferren 

Ebenezer  Barrows 

Linus  North 

Micah  Ketcham  H,  W,  A.  Wheeler 

Frederick  P.  Dimpfel 


Residence. 


Enoch  llutchinsoo. 


Hartforil,  0>nn 

Z.inesvllle,  Ohio 

Middleaex  co.,  Eng. 

Baltimore,  Mil 

Haveriiill,  N.  H.... 

lioston,  MasA. 

Palmyra.  N.  Y 

Boston,  Mass. 

New  York,  N.  Y... 


Baltimore.  Md. 
Boelon.  Mass 


Geo.  Darriroftand  .Jowph  Nason    _,. 

Maunsel  White j  New  Orleans  La 

Augnsius  V.  H.  Webh New  York . . 

John  S.  Toueh Baltimore,  Md 

Henry  Whitney  A  Tbos.  Lolghton    Cambridge.  MaNi 


Patrick  i.  Clark 


.|  Meriden,  Ct. 


Date  of 

patent 

~1'^». 

Dec. 

•SI 

.March  4 

Aug. 

14 

June 

2.% 

Nov. 

12 

Dea 

81 

Oct 

31 

Nov. 

25 

May 

9 

May 

20 

Julv 

26 

Sept 
Fe). 

1: 

19 

July 

IT 

Jan. 

11 

June 

1 
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Classified  list  of  expired 2)atents.—Cont\m\ed. 


Inventions  or  dLvioveries. 


Patentees. 


IJu'litN  revolvinj,  for  lip!it-lious«» 

<  >Vf ns,  p<>rt:iM«- 

St.ivrst,  i-oa!,  ainillfil  to  furnaces 

Stovec,  coal  or  wiHxt 

StiiNp,  cooking:  (extemled) 

Move,  C<Hlkill){ ' 

Stovo,  cookinji 

Move,  ctMikitiK 

Stove,  cookinu' 

Stove,  CfMikiii:: 

Stove,  eiiokiiji 

SlDve.  eooklTii  <<>al,  anthracite 

Stove«,  cookiiij:,  draii^lit  arranging 

Stoves  ciMiklfi::.  with  elevate<l  ovens -^ 

Stoves  rodkl'i::.  Fr«nklin 

Stove.  ciMikiii::.  niilway 

Stove*,  rookin;:.  valve  of 

Stoves,  (Irau'.'ht  of,   changin'};  by   an  I 
etli|>ttcai  valve  ) 


Benjamin  F.  Willard 

Tlirttldeus  11.  Curiis 

Kliplittlet  Nott 

Judnnii  i;.  Oalpin 

Dariii."*  ISnrk 

Mieali  Ketrham 

Kl.liu  Smith 

.lame*  Devltie 

Klliriilte  McC'olluin 

Nol)lo  IV'k i 

Oeorae  I).  lloyc# 

•\VilIiam  Davis  and  It.  W.  Lord  .. 

.lolin  !>.  I^throp 

John  r.  Williston  and  Willard  I. 
A.  Ariiol'i.  '        ) 

Al>iier  II.  Kins 

Anson  .\twood 

llirain  Uoot 

Horace  Bashnell 


1 
Besidcnce. 

Date  of 

patent. 

i 

1K39. 

Boston.  Ma-Hg ,,.! 

Feb.    20 

New  Havn,  '.-t | 

June  27 

Selienoolady,  K.  Y.. 

July   iti 

New  Haven.  Conn.. 

Au>:.    14 

Albany,  N.  Y i 

May    -Ji' 

r.osion.  Mass 

Mav    '.'5 

Trov.  N.  Y 

Aujr.     « 

l:<M;hester,  N.  Y 

Aut'.   24 

Weare,  N.  }l 

Sept.  -Jit 

t'armei,  X.  Y 

Sept.  W 

■\V.  Warehain,  Mass. 

Dec.    27 

New  York 

Nov.    & 

l'rovincet4(wn.  Ma-sg. 

Dec    ol 

Noriliatiipton,  Mass. 

Nov.    16 

I'arma,N   Y 

Dec.    12 

Tr..y,  N.  Y 

April  10 

Dei-rtield.  Muss. 

Sept.     8 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Jane  21 

# 

Class  VI.— Steam  and  gas  v.^g\^y&,  inchidin^f  hollers  and  furnaces 

therefor^  and  parts  thereof.  :. 


Inventions  or  discoveries. 


Rollers,  fteam 

Hollers.  »team,  furnaces  of,  increasing  | 
cotnbiistlon  by  the  decotiii>osltion  ^ 
of  steam.  i 

Boilers,  steam,  furnaces  of.  snpplyinj:  / 
^team  to  promote  eoinbiistion  ( 

Boiler*,  steam,  inverted  areh 

Itoilers.  »te:im,  prev.  ntin:;  e\l>lo;iion  of. 

Boilers  steam.  prcvonlinire.Tploslon  of  ( 

(extended.)  \ 

Boiler*,  steam,  preventin;:  exjilosion  of. 
Bi.ili-r-.  st<:«in.  prevenlius;  explosion  of. 

•  Spark  »rre<ters 

Spiirk  arretter> 

Spark  arre-ters 

S|)ark  arretiers 

Steam -enffi MP,   Ai- .   apparatus    to    be  I 

substituted  for  the  piston  cylinder  of  ( 
.-*tram-entfine,    locomotive,   ascendinj;  I 

liiclined  planes.  ) 

Stcam-entlne.  looomotive,   supplying  I 

water  to.  t 

SU>atn-en(flne,  rotary 

Steam-engine,  rotary 

Steam-engine,  rotary 

Stemm-eugines.  valves,  safety 


Rd.  Varick  D«  Witt. 
Luclen  Malllard 


John  B.  retitval ». . .  • 

John  C.  F.  Saloman 

Philip  C.  Friese 

Cadwallftder  Evans 

William  H    Hale...-% 

I.saac  N.  Coffiu 

Henry  Wilton 

William  Knielit 

Leonanl  Pidegcr : 

Nicliola.s  Turbutt 

Abram  Patterson 

Davis  H.  Dotlerer  and  Thomas  I 
Jackson.  ) 


Stephen  Vail 


Kojrer  M.  Sherman 

John  Drnmmond 

Wm.  H.  Baker  A  SmL  H.  Baldwin 
John  S.  Batewell 


Albany,  N.  Y 

New  York,  N.Y... 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Cincinnati,  Ohio..... 
Baltimore,  Md ...... 

Pittsburgh,  Pa..;... 

Brooklyn,  NY 

Washii'iglon,  D.  C. . 

Wrightsville,  Pa. 

Chambersbnrp.  Pa.. 
Phi  adelphia.  Pa... 
Frederlckto«\n,  fa.. 

Rush,  P».......^.. 


Reading,  Pa 'i 

Speedwell 


Iron 


Date  of 
patent. 

Sept   25 
May    18 

July    17 

Nov.   16 
April  10 

April  15 

Sept  14 

Sept.  80 

Aug.  17 

Oct  2« 

Nov.  2.5 

Dec  7 

Feb.   26 
Mar.    25 


Works     Morris- Vj  July    12 

town.  N.  J.  ) 

Fairtield,  Ct j  Mar.    12 

Kliiabethtown,  N.  J.    Aug.     8 

C,di.*s>f.Y Aug.   21 

Pittsburgh,  Pa Dec    21 
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Classified  list  of  expired  patents. — Continued. 

Class  VII. — Navigation  and  maritime  implements,  coinm^sing  all 
vessels  for  converjance  on  water^  their  construction^  rigging^  and 
propulsion^  diving-dresses^  life-preservers.,  Sc. 


Inventions  or  discoveries. 


Boat^  life  and  anchor 

Boata,  life,  constructing 

Boats,  towhig  on  canals 

Propelling  boats,  Ac,  canal  and  other 

Proi>elling  boat-s  and  other  vessels 

Rai-sing  canal  boats  for  repairing 

Ships  preventing  drajjjjiug  their  an- 
chors, Ac 


Pfttenteea. 


Joseph  Francis 

Oeor;:e  James • 

Thomas  Jackson 

Wm.  Leavenworth 

lienjamin  D.  Beecher 

N.  U.  I'enrose  and  8.  F.  Palmer 

Kufisei  Evarts 


Residence 


New  York,  N.  Y.,.. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. ... . 

Reading.  Pa. 

New  York,  N.  Y.... 

Prospect,  Conn 

Beaver  Meadow,  Pa. 

Madl«on,Ct , 


Date  of 
patent 


1S39. 
Jan.    11 
Jan. 
Jnne 
April 
Dec 
May 

Nov. 


21 
25 

18 
.SI 
11 


25 


Class  VIII. — Mathematical,  i'iiilosophical,  and  optical  instruments, 
including  clocks,  chronometers,  d;c. 


Inventions  or  discoveries 

Patentees. 

Residence. 

Date  of 
patent 

Area  of  irreg'.ilar  figures,  mode  of  finding. 

Thomas  Wood 

Smlthfleld.  Ohio  .... 

1889. 
July    22 
Mar       .*> 

Lightning  conductors 

Joseph  S.  Barber.... 

Odometer 

Smith  Beers 

Waterbury.Conn 

New  York 

Sept   14 
April  W 
June  29 

Spectacles  preparing  the  glas-ses  He... 

Charies  H.  L.  Jackson 

('hristopher  II.  Smith 

Spectacles  re\  ol ving  glasses,  Ac 

Niagara  Falls N.Y.. 
liingbam,  Mass 

Spectacles  side  glasses 

Daniel  i  haxter  . 

June  18 

Class  IX. — Civil  engineering  and  ARciirrEcruRE,  comprising  works 
on  rail  arid  common  roads,  bridges,  canals,  wharves,  docks,  rivers, 
wiers,  dams,  and  other  internal  improvements,  buildings,  roofs,  dbc. 


Inventions  or  ^iscoreries. 


Blinds,  window 

Boring  earth,  auger  for 

Bridges  construction  of 

Bridges  lattice 

Bridges,  wooden  brace 

Bridges,  wooden  frame  suspension 
(extended). 

Canal  locks  balance  for 

Canal  locks  sliding  valves 

Canal  locks  wicket  gates  for 

Drag  (or  removing  stones  from  the 
bottom  of  lakes. 

Dredging  machine 

Drilling  rocks 

Excavating  and  removing  earth 

Excavating  and  removinif  earth, crane 
excavator  for  (extended). 

Excavating  and  removing  earth, 
scraper  for. 

Houses,  portable,  constructing 

Inclined  planes  on  railroads,  ascend- 
ing and  descending. 

Inclined  planes  on  railroads,  ascend- 
ing and  descending. 

Inclined  planes  on  railroads,  ascend- 
ing and  descendme. 

Railroad,  chairs  of.  Ac 

Railroad,  chairs  of,  Ac 

Railroad,  cleaning  the  rails,  Ac 

2 


Patentees. 


Alonzo  S.  GrenviUe  and  Thos. 
John  Lewis 

G«>orge  Paee 

Henry  Wilton 

Herman  Haupt 

Stephen  U.  Long 

Stephen  H.  Long 

Josiah  White 

William  Lake 

William  L  Potter 

Philander  Lee 


Wm.  P.  Brayton  A  Jas.  Hamilton 

Isaac  M  Singer 

George  W.  Cherry 

William  S.  Otis 


John  Beholder 

Frederick  S.  Barnard . 
William  F.  Ketchum. 


John  Mercer. 


John  Dmmmood... 

Moncure  Robinson  . 
Britiom  M.  Evans. 


Mar. 

Dec 
Thomas  8.  Ridgaway t I  PottsviUe,  Pm. . .   . .  .|  Oct 


Residence. 


Cambridge  A  Bos-  [ 
ton.  Mass  ( 

Baltimore,  Md 

WrighMville,  Pa 

York,  Pa 

United  StAtes  Army. 

United  Sutes  Army. 

Philadelphia,  Pa  ... . 

Richmond,  Va 

Clifford  Park,  N.  Y. . 

Lyme,  N.  Y 

New  York.  N.T.. 

Lockport  111 

Washington,  D.  C . 

Philadelphia,  Pa... 

Canton,  Ohio 

Philadelphia,  Pa.... 
BulWo,  N.  Y 

HarrlsviUe,  Ohio... 


Ellzabethtown,N.J, 

Philadelphia,  Pa..... 
l.An carter,  Pa. 


Date  of 
patent 


1889. 
Aug.     9 

May      8 

Jnne  24 
Dec  27 
Nov.     7 

Nov.     7 

May  IT 
June     7 

Aug.    81 

Oct     81 

Jan.  8 
May  16 
Jan.     16 

Feb.    24 

Sept  25 
Dec  21 
Mar.    20 

Jane  21 

Jane  81 


1« 
87 
81 


26 
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Classified  list  of  expired  jpatents. — Continued. 


Inrentions  or  discoveries. 


K«llro«<l,  cleaning  the  trucks | 

Raiiros'l,  con«tniction  oi 

B»ilro:i>l,  gwiuhes  for,  solf-s'ljustins;  . .  . 
Railway  cars,  and  mode  of  fdsrenlng. . . 

Koof:*,  lowrinjt  Willi  metal 

BnagN  ^awin^or  cutting 

Streets  and  roads,  grading 

Stump  extrarting  . . , 

Walls  and  ceiangi,  protecting  from  fire. . 


Patentees. 


John  N.  DonnUon  h,  Elias  Kirk-  \ 
I<Btrlck.  ) 

James  Stimpson 

John  ('.  Past 

Kdwiird  Tilzhman 

P»'ter  Naylor " 

James  Hamilton 

(iandal  Fisli 

Benjamin  Burling 

I'ettr  Naylor 


Residence. 


Plalnfleld,N.J.... 

Baltimore,  Md 

Morrisvllle,  Pa. . . . 
Philadelphia,  Pa... 
New  York,  N.  Y.. 

New  York 

New  York 

Catherine,  N.  Y... 
New  York 


Date  of 
patent 


1S?9. 
July    29 


July 
Aug. 
Dec 
BepL 
June 
Nov. 
June 
Feb. 


23 
'21 

5 
11 
'IT 

9 

25 
2'3 


Olass  X. — Land  conveyanxe,  comprising  carriages,  cars^  and  other 
vehicles,  used  on  roads  and  parts  thereof.  | 


Inventions  or  discoveries. 


Patentees. 


Brakes,  artvstlng  the  motion  of  carriage  \ 

wheels.  I 

Brake!),  safety,  self-acting,  for  railroad  i 

car*.  ) 

Carriage  bodies,  haniing 

Carriaire  bodit^  liHn2irig 

C/aTTiaaf  bo.lies  handnit 

Carriage.  rHilroa<l.  constructing 

Carriasre  shall,  clip  for 

Coache.-i.  pleasure  carriages,  and  rail-  ( 

roail  cars.  ) 

Journals  of  r«llroad  car*,  constructing  I 

the  bearings  and  oil  boxes.  j 
Sleighs 

Bpring^  elliptical,  for  carriages > 

Springs  elliptical,  for  carriaces 

Springs  .■lli[itical,  setting  and  flUing 

Springs  fur  railroail  carriages 

Tire,  bt-ndina 

Wagons  rarLs,  &a.  atra-Oiing  boxes  to  . . 
Wheels,  boxr-^.  ami  axles  of  carriage,  ( 

appl>in2  aiiti-lrirticin  rollers  to.  f 

Wbccli,  Ix'ves  fw  axle-trees  and  gud-  ( 

geons  (extemly'd).  ) 

Wheel.*,  rar 

Wheels  <'ar.  Iron 

Wheels  for  rarriaees 

WheeK  (•arria;:e,  hubband*  for 

Wheel-liubs  and  axles  for  cars,  cutting  ( 

the  M'aLs.  t 

Wheel-hubs,  rarriage,  attaching  to  the  ( 

arms  of  a\le-tr»es.  J 

Wbeel-buba,  carriage,  attaching  to  axle^. 


Cyms  Walker 

George  S.  Griggs 

Aziiiia  Vallerrliamp ^  •  -  ■ 

Diinon  I>.  ISHrniiin 

Ira  W.  BriUan 

Le^vls  J.  (iermaln 

Joh(i»  Cooper 

Thomas  Shriver 

John  II.  Tims 

Daniel  Carpenter 

Frtinkiini;  Hatch  and  Jonathan  I 
W.  'IVrry.  ) 

Siynner  Kine .' 

(Irori'f  J.  Ni'Vi-il 

Prftjrirk  Uiley 

Aafon  Wid'eoriib 

JaspD  C.  OsTftod 

George  G.  Tibbets 

Isaac  Babbitt 

David  Co -klev 

Wmiaiii  W.  I'ennell 

Klinha  Tulles 

Samuel  Furrand 

Thomas  J.  Butter 

George  Hunt 

John  Loudon,  jr 


Besidence. 


Lcwisbury,  Va 

Kosbury,  Mass 

McDowells ville,  Pa.. 
New  Field.  Ct ..... . 

Medina,  Ohio  ...i.. . 

Cittt.sk 111.  N.  Y 

New  York ,. .. 

Cumberland,  Md'. . . . 

Newark,  N.  J 

Nelson,  N.Y........ 

South  Cortlandt,  N.  Y 

Connecticut 

Philadeli.hia.  Pa..... 

Sliaiitokin,  Pa 

Choconut.  Pa 

ChitU'nango,  N.  Y. . . 

New  York,  N.  Yl 

i 

Boston,  Mass 

Lanca.ster,  Pa... 

I  Jin  caster.  Pa 

Hartford,  Conn... ... 

Newark,  N.  J 

Johnstown,  Pa 


Dat«  of 
patent 

^8897" 
July     a 

Dec.    31 


PrattsviUe,  N.Y.... 
Auburn,  N.Y...... 


Oct 
Oct 
Oct 
May 
Jan. 

Vi 
16 

2!> 

1 
•>3 

Nov. 

7 

Oct 

«1 

Sept 

29 

July 

10 

Oct 

Sept. 
June 

31 

'2!» 

'.'1 

Aug. 

Sept 

•Jl 

'JS 

July 

2? 

July  IT 

Oct  29 

Feb.  s 

Dec.  27 

June  11 

Dec.  81 

July  S 

Oct  13 


Class  XL— HYDRArLics  and  rxKUMAncs,  including  water^oheels, 
windmills,  and  other  iinplemniU  operated  on  hj  air  or  water,  or 
e7nploycd  in  the  raining  and  delivery  of  fluids.  [ 


Inventions  or  discoveries 


Bellows,  portable 

Oocks,  molasses  gate. 


Residence. 


New  York „ 

North.impton,  llasa. 


,  AKxandcr  Kwing 

I    Jo'...'lian   D.   KellogK  and  Jus.  \ 

f  I      V     clit  asoiK.  to  J.  D  Kellogg.  ) 

Cocks,  molasseogate ■  Jorvio-  Whittemore Boston,  ^f.^«« 

Oooka,  stop ^ I  Cbaa.l<  Johnson  *  J.  J.  Speed,  jr.    Oswep>  A  Iihaca,N.Y;  June  SI 


Datoi'f 
patent 

18S9 
Oct 

'81 

Aug. 

16 

Oct 

» 

^ 
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iDventtons  or  discoveries. 


Cocks,  stop 

F.n-ine,  fire /. [! 

Pum|>,  catt'e I 

Pump,  double,  preparing  moulds  for  I  i 

rastln;:.  (  , 

Pump,  force,  for  wells,  constructing  the  ( 

parts.                                                     j" 
Pump,  (.tone,  wacr-tight  joints 

Water-wheel j. 

Water-wheel ': 

Water-vvliecl ' ' ' 

Water- nlieel,  lettlnz  th*  water  on! '. . 
Water-wh.el,  reaction,  moulding  pre-  | 
paratory  to  ca^tine  )" 

Water-wheel,  spiral  backet 

Windmill 


Air  Dsvis 

John  Williams, ir..... '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'..'. 
Andrew  Bailey 

Foster  IIon^haw 

Thos.  W.  11.  Moscly 

Abraham  Van  Vorhea 

Eli7.a  Martlnean,  adm'x  of  John  I 
M  irtine.HU.  deceased.  j 

William  C.  Bishop 

TImotliv  Hose 

Thomas'  Ruble 

Stephen  Parsons 

I^orenzo  I).  Adkins 

Want&furd  Evans 


Boston,  Mass. ... 

Ba'em,  N.  Y 

Jefferson,  Ohio 

Brookfleld,  Mass. . . 

Pari^Ky 

Ilebardsville,  Ohio 

Elbrl.lge,  N.  Y.... 

Ovid,  N.  Y 

New  York 

St  Marys,  Ind 

Edgecomb,  Me 

Perry.  Ohio 

Dumfrioa,  Va 


Dat«or 
pat«Dt 

Oct     1« 
Maj    11 

Aug.     8 

Jnne 

S« 

Sept 

80 

May 

8 

April  18 

Sept 

OcL 

Aug. 

6 
18 
29 

April  13 

May 

Juljr 

IT 

13 

Clai-s  XIL — Lever,  screw,  and  other  MKriiANicAL  power,  as  applied 
to  p7'issing,  weighing,  raising,  and  moving  weights. 


Inventions  or  discoveries. 


Balance,  or  counter  scales,  for  weighing. 

Ba'ance,  scales  for  weighing 

Jack-screw ' . . 

Press,  cheese "...'.. 

Press,  chee>e 

Press  construction  of 

Pres.«,  cotton 

Press  cotton ; " 

I're'.s  cotton  and  hay 

Press,  cotton  ami  hay 

Wci;:li  locks  for  weighing  canal  boats  ) 
and  other  bodies.  ( 


George  White I./inisvllle.  Kv. 

Jonathan  Ball BulTalo.  N.  V 

Stephen  Vail |  Morris  N.  Y.... 

Adin  (Jaunt Springifleld.  N.  J. 

Wrii.  W.  Town^end Shoreham,  Vt 

John  J.  Wise I  pnltlmore,  Md.! ! ! ! 

Jhs  K.  Hitchcock  AW.  F.  Serrell.l  New  York.  N.  Y 

Jolm  Price 

Charles  W.  Hawkes 

Joseph  C.  Baldwin 


Jeremiat|^  Brainard. 


Na.shvillc  Tcnn. 
Brunswick.  Me. 
Staunton,  Va... 


ligime,  N.  Y. . 


1S39. 
Nov.  I« 
April  20 
Mav  7 
July 
Dec 
Mav 
Sept.  80 
Dec.  7 
AprU  18 
F«b.    83 

July    17 


« 

18 
1« 


Class   XTIT. — GRpniNo-MiLi^   and   mill-gearing,  containing  grain- 
mills,  mechanical  movements  and  horse-potcers,  &c. 


Inventions  or  discovcriea. 


Patenteea. 


roffee-mill 

<"rrindlng  and  crnj^blng  corn,  mill  for  . . , 
(Jrjjt-niill 

(ir-t-miii !!!!!!!!!!!! 

(irist-mill 

IIor>e-|Miwer 

Uor>e-po'.ver,  endless  chain 

Mill,  paint 

Mill,  spindles  for 

Mil^tones.  dres-lnz 

Motion,  double-acting,  reciprocating 

il'tioii.  in  maeliinery.  to  be  u-ed  as  a") 
s  :bstitiite  for  cmr-eearing.  !n<Kk'  of  [ 
increasing,  reducing,  and  eommuni-  [ 
eating.  ^       J 

Power,  manual,  mo<}e  of  driving  ma-  I 
chinery.  f 

Khaf(S  vertical,  and  spindles,  prevent- ) 
Ing  fWciion  and  adhesion  in  the  steps  v 
or  gudgeons  of  j 


John  Rittenhoose 

J.  C.  and  C.  B.  Baldwin 
D.ivid  D.  Wasener. . . . , 

Oliver  Wynian 

.Henry  IV'aree 

William  K.  Arnold 

Moses  Dsvenmirt 

J.wteph  W.  Webb 

Jos<"ph  C.  Gentry 

Sliadrach  Trumbull 

Christian  Willson 

Frederick  a  Barnard... 

Amml  West 

Stephen  Panona 


Beeidcnce. 


Oermanfown,  Pa. . . 

Virginia 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

K.  Cambrlilge,  Mass 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  ... 
Rm-hestcr.  N.  Y.... 

Philliiis  Me 

Mount  Morris  N.  V 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Suffield.  Ct 

Bedford,  N.Y 

New  York,  N.  Y.... 


Greene,  Main* 

Edgecombe,  Maine. 


Date  of 

I)atent 

1889. 

July 

3 

Juno 

2« 

Jan. 

S 

April  18 

'July 

28 

April  2« 

July 

10 

Feb. 

IS 

Sept 

25 

Aug. 

3 

Oct 

S 

Sept  M 

Ang.  1^ 
Jon*    T 


fig 
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PTAq.  YIV— Lumber,  including  machines  and  tools  for  prepapng 
all  ^manufacturing,  such  as  sawing,  planing,  mortising,  shingle 
and  stave,  carpenters'  and  coopers'  implements.  ! 


Invention!  or  discoveries 


BarreK  vents  for • 

Boring  posts 

Boring  timber 

Boxes,  woo<Ien.  preparing  wood  for. 
MIterinx  and  dovetailing  boards. . 
Mitering  ami  dovetailing 

b<•a^d^  Ac.  ,     .      , 

Mi>rtl*lni£,    tenoning,    and    boring 

clilne. 


Pa'centeea. 


ttie  ends  of  | 


ma 


Samuel  Pilie 

William  II.  Shay •  ;.• '   • 

Moses  llubbell,  (assignee  of  Koa- 
well  Hiibbell.) 

Jacob  licnti 

Uichard  Urann 


rianlng-machlDO 1 

Baw,    circular,    preparing    blocks   for 

matches.  ,^        „       # 

Paw.  circular,  relieving  the  collar  or  a. . 

paw-mllis 

Paw,  rotary,  for  cutting  ronnd  tenons  . . 

Bcrews.  cutting  in  wood 

Bblngle\  cutting 

Shingles,  cutting 

BUlngle^  cnttlnz  from  steamed,  boiled 
or  other  timber. 


] 

Bhingles  ami  heading  for  barrols.  cnt-  I 

ting  from  «t<>ame<l  or  boiled  timber.   | 

Phinglc!*,  sawed,  planing  and  dressing. .. 

t^Uve^  biiml-V.it-V  cutting 

BtaveN  cutting  

Ptaves,  sawing 

PUves,  saw  ing •  •  • ■  ■ 

Tools  used  in  the  manufkcture  of  barrels 


Air  Davis 

Barnt  Klchtmyre  and  James  11.  j^ 
Martin  ) 

Freeman  Waloott  and  James  11.  j 
Hutchinson.  (Hutchinson,  as-  > 
slgnee  of  Walcott)  J 

Jonathan  Morgan 

Msna-ssiih  .XndrewsA  JamesSproat 

Kden  Ba'dwin 

Charles  WhitMtt 

Samuel  H.  Wills 

Ludram  M.  Parsons 

Justus  Hlnman.  John  Thatcher,  | 

and  Alonzo  Palmer.  f 

Daniel   C.    McMillen.  John 

Knoll,  Thonia-s  S,  Henry 

Matthew  KnolL 

J.  Burt  and  E.  Smith 


Residence. 


Brattleboro',  Vt 

New  York,N.  Y.., 

Sheffield,  Ohio 

New  Yorlc 

Boston,  Masa 

Princeton,  Mass... 


Date  of 
patent. 


Conesvllle,  N.  T. 


Boston,  Mass. 


in   B.  I 

Y,  and  V 


Oliver  N.  May 

Hardin  Branch o*;,.' 

Jonathan  Burt  and  Erasmus  Smitb. 

Royal  E.  House 

Hart  Pepper 

William  O.  Burr 


Portland,  Me 

Taunton,  Mass 

Ashfleld,  Mass.... 
Conncrsvllie,  Ind.. 

Abingdon,  Va 

Castlcton,  Vt 

Persia,  N.Y 


Persia,  Collln^  and  » 
Tally,  N.  Y.  \ 

Sullivan,  N.Y 

Windsor,  N.Y 

New  York.  N.  Y.... 

Sullivan.  N.Y 

Choconut  Pa. 

Southwick.  Mass  — 
Mount  Pleasant,  N.Y 


1889. 
July    19 
Nov.  26 

Oct    26 

Sept  20 
Oct     26 

Aug.   81 
July   16 

July   16 

June  27 

Dec.  81 
Jan.  81 
Sept  25 
June  18 
Mar.    Vi 

Mar.    25 

Sept   10 

Jnly     9 

April  29 
May      3 

June  29 
Aug.  12 
Sept  8 
Oct     12 


Class  XV  — Stonk  and  clay  mant^factures,  including  machines  for 
potter;/,  glass-making,  brick- making,  dressing  and  preparing  stone, 
cements,  and  other  building  materials.  ,  i 


Inventions  or  discoveries. 


Brick-press ■ v/  •  • ;    ,  . 

Cay  and  mortar,  mixing,  for  making  brtcK 

Kiln,  lime • ,• 

Mortar,  preparing  for  the  manuCicture  I 

of  bricks.  f 

Pipetv  earthen  or  cement,  for  conveying  I 

water.  I 


^Daniel  Carpenter. 

Ansel  Teall 

A.  H.Tyson 

Oran  W.  Seeley.. 
Charles  Steams  . . 


Keeidence. 


Cortland.  N.Y... 
Waterloo,  N.  Y..^. 
Baltimore,  Md  ... 

Sodu^  N.  Y 

Springfield,  Mass. 


Date  of 
patent 


J  839. 
Jnly    26 
Mar.    1-2 
Sept  28 

Mar.     5 

May     8 
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Class  XVI. — Leather,  including  tanning  and  dressing,  manufaciiur* 
of  boots,  shoes,  saddlery,  harness,  d;c. 


Inventions  or  dlsooveriea. 


Boot-crimps  . . .  .• 

Boot-crimps 

Boots  and  dhoes,  cutting 

Boots  and  shoes,  heel-plates  for 

Crimping  leather,  machine,  regulating  I 

the  jaws.  ( 

Curriers'  and  tanners'  knife,  sharpening. 

HHrnesA,  bridle-bit  for  horses 

Hides,  constructing  rollers  for  pressing. . 

Leather,  rolling | 

I.«afher,  splitting 

I.#ather,  stitching 

Tanning  hides  and  skins 


Patenteea. 


Joseph  Sanderson 

Horace  Ferre 

Jeremiah  B.  Keen 

Wm.  Lewis  and  Wm.  H.  Lewto.. 

John  Goodwin,  jr. 

Warren  Egleston 

Dan.  Shaw  Balch'. 

Lewis  It  Palmer 

Thomas  J.  Patterson,  (assignee  1 
of  Wm.  Cobum.)  J 

Horace  White 

Samuel  Sheldon 

William  Herapath 


Bealdenc& 


Cincinnati,  Ohio.... 
Springfleld,  Mass. .. 

Briilgeton,  N  J 

New  York 


Sterilng,  Mass 

Troy.  N.Y 

Mraflford.  Vt 

Maryland,  N.  Y.... 

Mount  Joy,  Pa 

Binghamton.  N.  Y. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.... 
Bristol,  England 


Date  of 
patent 


1839. 
June 
Sept 
Jnne 
Oct 

May 

Jan. 
Aug. 
Dec. 

Oct 

Aug.  % 
Aug.  8 
May    M 


T 

81 
80 

8 

28 
81 

81 


Class  XVII.-^IIousehold  furniture,  maciiines,  an^  implements  for 
DOMESTIC  PuuposES,  including  washing  machines,  bread  and  cracker 
machines,  feather-dressing,  i&c. 


Inventions  or  discoveries. 


Bedsteads,  attaching  curtain-posts  to 

Bed-steads,  constructing \ 

Bedstead  fastening 

Bedstead.  sof:i,  raising  or  Inclining 

Bcd>tead,  tightening  ^acking-bott<>m  of. 
Bedstead,  tightening  s:icking-lK)ttoin  of. 
Bell\  lianginsand  mode  of  constructing. 

Brooms,  metallic  cla'-p  or  hejid  for 

Crackers  and  td.'^ult  making  and  baking. 

Cutting  potatoes 

SausatreA.  making 

Wa.shing-muchine 

Wafching-machlne. \ 


Patentees. 


Thomas  Early 

C.  J.  Fountain,  J.  F.  Adams,  and  { 

O.  F.  Hillyer.  f 

Josejih  RiKlefer 

Edmund  Cherrington 

John  Hart 

Benljah  Bosworth 

Ebeneier  Dewey 

Isaac  Cheney 

Benjamin  F.  Mason 

Abel  Williams 

G.  D.  Metettal 

Samuel  Swett  jr 

Isa.'ic  Leavitt  Adnah  Gilmorc,  I 

and  William  Sturtevant  f 


Residence. 


Date  of 
patent 


Washington  co.,Tenn. 

New  York 

Cincinnati.  Ohio 

Boston,  Mass 

Nlcholasville.  Ky 

Fayette  co.,  Ky 

New  York.  N.  Y.... 

Leyden,  Mass 

Kennebunk-Port  Me. 

Ashfleld.  Mass. 

Pittsburg.  Pa 

Portsmouth,  N.  H... 

Turner,  Me 


1838. 
Jan.      8 

April  20 

Dec  18 
Feb.  9 
June  21 
Dec  14 
April  18 
June  29 
June  8 
Mar.  13 
Aug.  29 
July    12 

Aug.     9 


Class  XVIII. — Arts,  polite,  fine,  and  ornamental,  indnding  m^ane^ 
painting,  sculpture,  engraving,  books,  paper,  printing,  binding, 
jewelry,  <&c. 


Inventions  or  discoveries. 


Ink.  supplying  to  the  pens  of  paper-  ) 
ruling  inachmes.  j 

Music  writing 

Pen-holder 

Pencil-case,  ever-pointed 

Pencil-case,  ever-pointed -j 

Piano-forte 

Piano-forte ■) 

Piano-forte,  action  of <. . . . 

I'lano-fort  e,  action  of 

Printing  press 

Printing-press 


Patentees. 


Lewis  Edwards 

Thomas  Harrison 

William  Fife 

John  Hague 

J.  StO'kman  and  S,  L.  Hopper 
(assignees  of  G   W.  Siraona) 

William  t'limston 

Jonas  Chickertng,  .John  Mackay. 
and  William  H.  Markny  (a« 
si?nees  of  Alpbeos  Bi^ooek  ~ 

John. I.  Wl.se 

Hiram  Herri,  k 

William  and  Thomas  Sihoebly 

J.  Lemuel  KIngsley 


f} 


Norwich,  Ct . 

Springfield.  Ohio. 

Philadelphia,  IV Sept   28 

Aug.    18 


New  York,  N.Y. 
Philadelphia,  Pa... 
Boston,  Mass 


Boston, 


Baltimore,  Md. 

New  York 

Hasersiown,  lf«L. 


Oct 
Ang. 

Oct.    81 


19 

8 


New  York I  Oct 


Jane  ft 
Oct    8« 

Sept  J 


so 
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Class  XIX.— Fire-arms  and  implkmknts  of  war,  ami  parts  thereof  f 
including  the  manufacture  of  shot  and  (junpowdtr.    , 


Inyentions  or  dlscoveriss. 


Fire-arms 

Flre-arnis 

Fire-arms 

Fire-arms,  and  apjiaratus  used  therewith 

Fire-arms,  gun-breech -j 

Fire-arms,  many-chambered 

Flre-arm«,  rifles,  water-proof \ 


Patentees. 


David  Kdwards 

Nathan  Jilarr 

lUMijaiiiiii  K.  Smith 

Samuel  ('olt 

Silas  I)iiy,  (a.«»i::nee  ut'  Samuel  I 

lUII.)  ) 

Klon  B  Biitterflcld 

L.  i;:.llev.  J.  U.  i:ip:ty,  and  W.  I 

ii.  Sui'itb.  S 


— ^- 


Re«lden»«. 


Zano5ville,  Ohio 

Vld.llitown,  (\....... 

(foiilh  lliidK-y.  Mass  . 
I'atersoii,  N.  J 

New  York.  N.  Y... 

Uratiicboro".  Vt 

Portland,  Me 


I>at«of 
patent. 

April  25 
Mny      S 

Dec. 
Aug. 

Dea 

Mar. 

Feb. 


5 

81 

so 


Class  XX. — Surgical  and  mkdical  instuumknts,  including  trusses^ 
dental  instrumtnU^  bathing  apparatus,  civ. 


InventioDa  or  discoveries. 


Fractures,  apparatus  for  the  cure  of. 

Teeth,  key  for  e.xtractiiig 

Truss  for  hernia 

T^»»^  for  hernia 

Tm«N  for  prola[i8u»  uteri 

T^us^  for  prolapsus  uteri 


Orson  M.  Allaben Middletown,  NY... 

,I..hn  Mcronnell Philadelphia,  Pil... 

.John  M.  Sinton 1  llaclcettst.iwn,  N.  Y . 

Wiliiani  B.  Doy '  Hope,  N.  J .-. 

Allran  IV.teet Danville,  Ind j. 

Wm.  i:eynold4...  • ]  Camden,  S.  C i.. 


Date  of 
patent 

~T839r~ 

Dec.  13 

Sept  2i> 

June  27 

July  9 

June  29 

Dec.  U 


&( 


Class  XXL— Wearing  api-aril,  articles  for  thk  toilki-,  &c.,  tn- 
cludivg  i?istrununt.s for  manufacturing.  \ 


laventioDS  or  dlmjoveries. 


Green     Kenriok,    (a-vlfmoe 
Wm.  B.  DunbHr.) 


Buttons,  mode  nf  constructing  bright  1 

dies  for  stamping  highly   polished  V 

blanlts  or  hhells  for.  ) 

Garments,  cutting  the  bodies  of  coati  / 

In  one  pice.  S 

Garinenta,  instruments  for  measuring  I 

tlie  human  body,  Ac.  1 

OarmentN  tailors'  Instrument*  for  mea-  I 

Garment*,  tailors' draughting  instrumental  Edward  J.  Axford 
Kaior-strop  and  case I  Aaron  and  Luther  Hid 


Piitentses. 


"l 


William  W.  Wiswell 

Daniel  Williama 

John  P.  Barnett  and  Francis  Story . 


Residence. 


Watcrbury,  Ct. 
Portland,  Me... 


Bliears,  tailors' 
Straps  for  pantaloons. 


Kix  hius  Heiniiu  h 
M.  H.  Mmpson. 


Oct     81 

April  10 
April  36 

Not.   13 

Philadelphia.  Pa.....    Mar.  80 

htoneham.  Miiss July  17 

Newark,  N.J :  Feb.  27 

BosU.n,  Maaa 1  May  80 


New  York,  N.Y... 
Catt»klll,N.  Y 


1889. 
Date  of 
patent 


Class  XXII. — Miscellaneous. 


loTentions  or  dlscoreries. 


Co^Wn^  lodgment*  in 

Ice,  mode  of  oStaining  and  securing 

Pills,  mode  of  cnuiiting 

Bun-flower  leaves  and  rhubarb-plants 
ks  a  substitute  fi>r  smoking-tobacco, 
and  for  the  formation  of  cigars. 

Trap  for  catching  animals 


^1 


Patentees^ 


Moees  Leonard . 
Jos  EL  Manuel. 
J.  P.  Paters  . . . 


Wm.  D.  Doff... 
WUliun  Biddl« . 


Residence. 


New  York 

Philadelphia.  Pa,. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Marietta,  Pa. 

Pittaburg,  Pa. ... . 


Date  of 
patent 

TM9.  " 
Jnly  3 
Jidy  13 
June  37 

Jan.      8 

July   IS 
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ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  PERSONS  WHOSE  PATENTS 
DURING  THE  YEAR  1853,  WITH  THEIR  INVENTIONS 
AND  CLASS. 


HAVE    EXPIRED 
OR  DISCO  VERIE:*, 


Patentees. 


Adkln^  lyorenr.o  Dow 

Aiken,  llerrick 

Allabcn,  Orson  M 

Allen.  Kthan 

Alien.  Zacliariali 

Andrews.  ManasAah,  and  James  Sproat 

Arnold,  Wm.  V. 

Atwood,  A  nson 

Atwood,  Mo.sci*,  Jr 

Axford,  Edward  J 

Biibbiit  li^a««  •" 

Itslley,  A  hdrew 

Bailey,  Lit)beu8,  John  B.  Ripley,  and  Wm.  I 
B.  Smith,  J 

Baker,  Wm.  11..  and  Samuel  II.  Baldwin 

Bakewell,  John  9 

lialih.  Dan.  Shaw 

Bnldwiu,  E.len 

Baldwin.  Jo«ph  C,  and  Cyrus  B 

Baldwin,  J.  C 

Ball,  Jonathan 

]{a1antine,  Jolin.  and  Adam  Clark 

Barber,  .loseiih  S 

Barnahv,  .Xinbrose 

Barnai d,  Frederiik  S 

Barnard,  Frederick  S 

Barnhiir?t,  Ji>s«'ph 

Barnett,  Jno.  P.,  and  Francis  Story 

Barniim,  Diiiion  B 

Barrows,  Ebeuezer 

Bft^eh,  Josvpli,  and  David  Culver 

Beath,  Joim 

Beeclier,  Beiijiimin  D 

Ilcers,  Smith '•  ■ . 

Bellemere.  .John - .  - 

iient/.,  Jarob 

Biddle,  William 

Bi>h..p.  Wlldain  C 

liosworlh.  Beiiijsh 

Hotti,  Charles'i' ■ 

Boyee,  (Jeorge  D 

Brainar<l,  Jeremiah 

Krancli,  llnrdin 

Bravton.  Wm.  P.,  a;>d  damcs  lI;iiiiilton 

Brittan.  Ira  W 

Brown,  (  harles  W 

Brown.  Samuel  II 

Buck.  Darius 

Burling.  Benjiimin 

Burr,  Wildam  (> 

Burt,  Jonathan,  and  K.  Sndth 

Burt  Jonathan.  au"l  E.  Sndth 

Bualmell.  Horace 

Butler.  Thomas  .1.. 

Butterfleld,  Elon  B 

Button,  CharleK,  aii<l  llarrl.-.on  O.  Dyar 

Cannon,  Francis  A 

Card,  .Tosepli.  atid  G.  Newell 

<:ar(>enter,  D.iniel 

Carpenter,  Daniel 

Carrel  John 

Cit-sR,  Mo.ses  ( t 

Cliater.  NHlliaidel 

<  lieney.  Isaac •" 

(  herrington.  Edmund 

<  "iierrv,  (Jeorge  W 

Cldekering.  Jonas,  and  other.-,  a^sslgneea  of  ( 


Inventions  or  dlsooveriesw 


A.  Babcock, 
Clnrk,  Edwtrd. . 
Clark,  Edward.. 
Clark,  Patrick  J. 
0>lfln.  Isaac  N.  . 
Colt  Samuel .... 
Conklin,  Henry. 
Oonklin,  U«nry  , 


Water-wheel,  spiral  bucket 

Sockets 

Fractures,  for  cure  of 

Locks  for  flre-arms 

Wiudiig,  spooling  wool 

Saw,  circular,  relieving  collar 

Horse-power 

Stove,  cooking,  railway 

Seeding,  planting  machine 

Garments,  draughting  instruments. 

Wheel  boxes 

Pump,  cattle 

Flre-arIn^  rifleN  water-proof 

Steam  engine,  rotary 

Stcatn  engine  safety  valves 

Harness,  bridle  bit 

Saw-mills 

Corn-mill 

Pre-<»s,  cotton  and  hay 

Balance  scales 

Dryinir  flour 

Lightning  conductors 

Plough 

Houses,  construct!  nic 

Motion,  substitute  for  cog-gearing.. 

I'mbrella  runner 

Garment*  measuring 

Carria^re  b<«lie.s,  hanging 

Fines,  cooking  ranges 

Saw  set 

Gin,  cotton 

ProiH'lling  vessels 

Odomet4-r   ••*.•••••.. 

Bo.ts  and  nuts,  beads 

Bo.\es,  wood  for 

Trap 

Watrr-whecl .......•• 

Bedstead  sacking. 

Straw-cutt«'r 

Stove.  C(K>l;ing... 

WeiKh  locks 

Staves,  blind  slits  cutting. 

Drc<ltriii:r  iii-ichmes ..•...•.. 

CarriM;.'e  bcxlies,  hanging 

S])iniiiii;;  lictnp 

I'unrliiut;  metal 

St/ive.  coiiklnif 

Stimip  extracting 

TiMils  for  barrels 

Slilngles  and  barrel  beads  from  steamed  timber 

Staves,  cutting 

Stove  val  ve 

Wheel  hubs,  cutting  seat* 

Fire-anns.  many -chambered 

Lead  »  hite 

BivetN  making 

Ploutrh.  coupling 

Sleighs 

Brick  press 

Stirrups,  saddle 

Harrows,  revolving 

Pigment,  black,  from  anthracite  coal 

Brooms,  metallic  heads  for 

Bedstead  sofa,  raising 

Excavating  earth 

Piano-forte 

Lead,  white,  from  oxide 

I^aiC  white,  fl-om  oxide 

lJim(iA.  screw  head 

lioilera.  preventing  explosion 

Fire-arms 

Gin,  cotton .-. .. 

Wool,  burring 


■  ••• «••• •• 


^•••••••««*«*** ••• 


CIlHL 


XL 

IL 

XX. 

XIX. 

IIL 

XIV. 

XIII. 

V. 

L 

XXL 

X. 

XL 

XIX. 

VL 
VL 

XVI. 

XIV. 

XIII. 

XIL 

XIL 

V.' 

VIIL 

I. 

IX, 

XIII. 

II. 

XXI. 

X. 

V. 

II. 

IIL 

VII. 

VIIL 

IL 

XIV. 

XXIL 

XL 

XVI L 

I. 

V. 

XII. 

XIV. 

IX 

X 

IIL 

IL 

V. 

IX. 

XIV. 

XIV. 

XIV. 

V. 

X. 

XI. V. 

IV. 

IL 

I. 

X, 

XV. 

IL 

1. 

IV. 

XVII. 

XVIL 

IX. 

XVIIL 

IV. 
IV. 
V. 
VL 
XIX 
IIL 
IIL 
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Alphabetical  List  of  expired  patents. — Continued. 


Patentees. 


T 


Crura,  Henrv 

Camoton,  William ' 

Cnrrler.  John  H..  and  W.  II.  Taber. 

Curtl*,  Thaddeus  B 

Darrlcott,  Opofijc,  and  Ji>6eph  Nason 

Davenport,  Mo«e8 

Davte,  Air  

Dmvl%  Air 

Davis,  Oeorije 

DaTls  &,  Lord 

Day,  Moses 

Day,  SilaN  and  Samiiftl  Hall 

D«nniM>n,  .lohn  N.,  and  Ellas  Kirkpatrlrk  .. 

Denlson,  Letter  E. 

Devliie,  James 

Dewey.  Kb<>nezer 

De  Witt,  ISicliard  V 

Dey,  William  B 

Dimpfel,  Frederick  P .' 

Dlmpfel,  Fred.Tlck  P 

Dinsmoor.  Alonzo  K 

Dottercr,  David  H.,  and  Thomas  Jackson. 

Dnimmond,  John 

Drammund.  John 

Dunn.  Arthur *. 

Duntzc.  Henry 

DntchtT,  Jo«lah 

Karly,  Thomiis 

Eastman,  Phlneas 

Edwards,  Dsvid 

Edwards,  Lewis 

Eifleston.  Warren 

Elliott,  Thoma«.  jr. 

Ellsworth.  (Hlver 

Else,  KLhard 

Ervln.  A  Ifrrd 

£ate.\  Triiiimn.  iiinl  VTsrren  Dutcher. . . . . 

Evan.s  Britton  .M 

Evan\  ('adwal!a<ler 

Evans,   Wnntsford 

Evarus.  Kusstll 

Karrand.  Samuel  £. 

Fern-.  Horace  

Kerren.  El>enezcr 

Fife.  William 

Finnt'v,  Erastus 

FUh,  I'.andsl 

Forrest,  John  M 

Foster,  Samuel  W 

Francis,  Jo(«eph 

Freemsn,  Nathan 

Friese,  Philip  C 

Galvin,  •lii(L'<on  B 

Gaunt,  Adln 

Gay,  Oaiiialiel 

Gentry,  Jo*eph  0 '. .' 

Gertiiain,  I.ewls  J 

Gowl win,  John,  jr 

(}oodyear,  (has.,  assl^ee  of  N.  Haywood 

Grantham,  Willis 

OrenviUe.  Alonzo  H.,  and  T.  J.  L.'wis 

Oreenwooil.  John  D.,  and  K.  W.  Keene  .. 

Orlifjcs.  (iforiTP  S 

GriiJuA  William  C 

On.ff.  William  D 

HaKiie,  John 

Half.  Ell  ha 


Inventions  or  discoveries. 


Screws,  heads  and  rivets,  turning. 


Hale.  William  H - 

Hall,  Ell-ha  

Hall,  Wllham  M 

Hamilton.  James 

Hammond,  Sarah 

Harcreave^  .lames 

Harrison,  Thomas 

Hart.  John 

Hartwell,  I«aar  B 

Hatch,  Franklin,  and  Jona.  W.  Ttrry 

Hanpt.  Herman 

lUwkea,  Charles  W 


Drilling  iron , 

Ovens,  iwrtable 

Gas  burners.  arg:in<l - 

lIor«e-power 

Cockstop , 

Miteriost  and  dovetailing 

Rake,  hay  and  grain  harrow 

Stove,  cooking,  anthracite 

Splnidne  hemp,  flax , 

Fire-arm.s  gun-breech 

Bailroatl  track,  cleaning 

Com-sheller 

Stove,  cooking 

BolN,  bansing  and  constructing , 

Boiler:*,  steam 

Truss  for  hernia 

Furnace,  revolving  fan-wheel 

Furnace,  consuming  smoke,  &c. 

Com-'sheller 

Steum  engine,  locomotive 

Steam  engine,  nrtary 

Incline<l  p  ane^  ascending  and  descending 

Soap  manufacturing 

I«itch,  tliKir 

Ploneh 

lU'd^teail,  attachins  curtains 

Hummers  a  d  hatchet;,  sockets 

Fire-arms      

Ink,  supply  <ng  pons  of  ruling  machine 

Currier's  knife,  sharpening 

Thraiihin;{  ma<  hlne;  iic. 

Flier  and  bobbin,  twisting  silik 

Drying  trr.iin 

Winuowiiit;  machine,  &c 

Spinning  cap.  siH-edcr  lor 

lUilroa4l,  chairs  of 

Evploslon  of  boilers,  preventing 

Wind-mill 

Shi|>s,  preventing  dragging  anchors 

Wheels,  carriage,  hubbands  for : . . . 

B<v>t-crimp8 

Flues  cooking-stove 

l*en-!iolder 

lyock.  diKir y.  ■  • 

Streets  and  roads,  grading ,, 

Seeding,  planting  machines 

Smut  machine ,. 

Itoatt.  life  and  other 

('arding  macliine,  wool 

Boilers  preventing  exploaions 

Stoves,  coiil  or  wood 

Pres.s  cheese 

Silk,  twisting 

Mill  Kplndles 

Carriage,  railroad 

Crimping  leather,  maibine 

Caoutchouc,  manufacturing  with  sulphur. 

Straw-cutter 

Blinds,  window 

( "ement,  artiflclal  stove 

Brskev  safety,  railroad  cars 

Smut  machine 

Siibitliute  for  cigars,  Ac 

Penril-cise,  ever-|>ointed 

I'liibrella.*,  Ac. 

Boilers,  itroventing  explosion 

Driliine.  a.,.ta'Iic  and  other  sutK<tancii8 

Beehives 

Snugs,  Mwing  or  cutting 

Fireplace 

Acid,  sulphuric,  manufacturing 

Music,  writing 

Beilstewi,  tightening 

Spinning  wool - 

Spring^  elliptical,  carriages .' 

Bridges,  lattice 

i'resA,  cotton  and  liay 


Cla 


II. 

IL 

V. 

V. 

XIIL 

XL 

XIV. 

I. 

V. 

IIL 

IIX. 

IX- 

1. 

V. 

XVI L 

VL 

XX. 

IL 

V. 

1. 

VL 

VL 

IX. 

IV. 

IL 

I. 

XVII. 

IL 

XIX. 

XVIII. 

XVL 

I      IIL 

[■    \ 

IIL 

IX. 

VL 

XI. 

VIL 

X. 

I    XVL 

V. 

XVUL 

IL 

IX. 

*■        L 

L 

VIL 

I      IIL 

!      VL 

V. 

,     XIL 

.     \\\. 

XIIL 

X. 

:  XVL 

IV. 

I. 

IX. 

IV. 

X. 

L 

XXIL 

XV  IIL 

XXI. 
VI. 

I. 
I. 

IX. 

V. 

IV. 

XVII L 

XV  IL 

.    III. 

X. 

IX. 

xu. 
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Patente«s. 


Inventions  or  discovcriea. 


Cla 


ITarne^  Hezeklah 

Hebard.  Nathaniel 

Helnisch.  Kochus 

Hemming.  John,  and  Hariison  G.  Dyar  ... 

Henry,  William  

Herapath,  W illiam 

Hewet,  Henry  W 

Hill,  Luther  and  Aaron 

Hliiman.  Justus,  John  Thatcher,  and  Alon- 
zo I'almer, 

Hoffer,  Samuel 

Hopper.  Thomas 

Hough,  Mllo  B 

House.  Koyal  E 

Hubbell,  .Moses,  assignee  of  U.  Hubbell  .. 

Hunt,  George 

Hunt.  Nathan  and  Caleb 

Hutchinson,  Enoch 

I.sbel,  Mlls<len  M 

Jackson.  Ch.'jrlcs  H.  L. 

JanieN  Goorrc •. 

Jennini.'s,  Isaiah 

Jenkins.  Solomon  M.,  M.  D 

Johnson,  Charles  F.,  and  J.  J.  Speed,  jr. . . 

Joh'Son,  Georee  M. . 

Jordoii,  John  W 

Jiidkins,  Eliza  Ann  B 

Ke  igy,  Abraham 

Keen.  Jeremiah  B 

Kellogg.  Jonathan  D.  (assignee  of  Justus 

Wright), 
Kenri.  k.  Green  (as.s|gnee  of  Wm.  Dunbar) 
Ketcliatn,  Micah,  and  Wm.  A.  Wheeler. . . 

Ketcham,  Micah 

Ketchum,  William  F 

King,  Henry 

King,  Suuiner    

Kings'ey,  J.  Lemuel 

Kislnger,  Samuel,  H.  and  E.  G.  Stake 

Krdght,  William 

Knight.  Wm.,  \.  L.  Knight,  A  E.  F.  Condit. . 

Lake,  William 

I^amson,  El'enezer  G 

Lnlhrop,  John  K  

I^eavenworth,  William  

Lesvitt,    Isaac,  Adna  Gilmore,  anil  Wm 
Sturtevant, 

Lee,  Phllan.ler , 

Leibrlcli,  C^inrad .". 

Leonard.  Mose». 

Lewis,  William  and  William  II 

Long.  Sle|iheii  H 

Long.  Stejihen  H 

Lou'ion,  John,  jr. ^ 

Maillard.  Luclen .' 

Mann,  (Jeorge.  jr. 

Manuel,  .(oM-ph  E 

Martin-'su,  Eliza  (administratrix  of  John  I 
Mariineau,  decea.<ied),  ) 

.Ma^on.  Benjamin  F 

May.  Oliver  N 

M'-i  cer,  .John 

Mercer,  John 

Mcichsnt.  Hiram  U.  and  Orin  G 

Mettetal.  G.  I) 

Miller.  Hezikiah  S 

Morgan,  Jonathan 

Morrall,  AUl 

Moscly.  Thomas  W.  H 

Myers,  SHiiiiiel  C 

McColiitm,  Elbridge 

McConnell;  John 

McCord,  Isaac ; 

McCrcii,  'I  hoMi.i^ 

Mcllroy,  William,  jr.,  and  Wm.  Boon 

McKee'ver.  Matthew 

McMlllcn.  Daniel  C.  and  other* 

Nay  lor,  Peter 

Nay  lor,  Peter. — 


Rake,  hay,  teeth  for 

Pulp,  dressing 

Shears,  tailors,  Ac. 

Soila,  carbonate,  manufacturing 
Liquid,  mode  of  evaporating. . . 

Tanning : 

Screw  wrench  

Razor  strop  and  case 

Shingles,  cutting 


Seeding,  sowing  grain,  Ac 

Straw-cutter 

Chum 

Staves,  sawing 

Boring  timber 

Wheel  hubs,  attaching  to  axles 

Ijoci^  door,  latches 

Galley,  ships,  distilling  salt  water  . 

Winffow-bllnd  fasteners 

Spectacles,  preparing  the  glasses. . . 

Boat^  life 

Composition  for  burning  In  lamps  . 

Cocoonerie^  lodgments  in,  Ac 

Ocks,  stop 

Hat^  coloring  

Plough,  hlll-sjde  and  horizontal  . . 

Ixmtn,  hand,  *veavlng  fringe 

Hulling  clover  seed.  Ac 

Boots  and  Shoes,  cutting 

Cocks,  molasses  gate 


Buttons.  Ac 

Flues  of  stoves 

8tove^  cooking 

Incline  i)lanes  Ac .  a.scendlng,  Ac 

Fluid,  blue,  for  writing 

Springs,  elliptical 

Printine  press 

Corn-shellcr 

Spark-arresters 

Paper  making 

Canal  locks,  Ac,  sliding  valves 

Mowing,  scythes  to  snaths,  attaching  , 

Stoves,  cooking 

Propelling  boats,  Ac 


Washing-machine 

Drag  for  removing  stones,  Ac , 

Ijock  and  double  catch  bolts 

Coffins,  lodgments  In,  Ac 

Boots,  Ac,  heel  plates  for 

Bridiies,  wooden  frame  brace , 

Bridges,  wooden  frame  suspension 

Wheel  hul>s,  carriage,  attaching  to  axles 

Boilers,  steam,  furnaces  of,  Ac 

Smut-machine,  cleaning  grain , 

Ice,  mode  of  obtaining  and  sicurlng 

Water-wheel 


Crackers  and  blsctilta,  makini;  and  baking. . 

Shinple,  sawed,  Ac 

Corn-sheller  and  hulling  grain 

Incline  planes,  Ac 

Seeding,  planting  com 

Sausage^  making 

Felt  making,  Ac 

Saw.  circular,  Ac 

Needles,  mannfuctnre  of 

Pnmp.  force,  for  wells,  Ac 

Beehives  

Stove,  cooking 

Teeth,  key  for  extracting 

Wire  rope,  round  flexible 

Smut-ma<hlne,  for  cleaning  grain 

Corn-sheller 

Thrashing  machine,  Ac 

Sh  ngle.s,  cutting  fhim  steamed  timber,  Ac. 

Walls  and  celling,  protecting  ft'om  fire 

Euofa,  covering  wiib  metal 


L 

IIL 

XXL 

IV. 

IV. 

XVL 

IL 

XXL 

XIV. 

L 

L 

I. 

XIV. 

XIV. 

X. 

IL 

V. 

IL 

VIIL 

VIL 

IV. 

IIL 

XL 

IIL 

I. 

IIL 

I. 

XVL 

XL 

XXL 

V. 

V. 

IX. 

IV. 

X. 

XVI  IL 

L 

VL 

IIL 

IX. 

L 

V. 

VIL 

XVIL 

IX 

IL 

XXII. 

XVL 

IX 

IX. 

X. 

VI. 

1. 

XXIL 

XL 

XVIL 

XIV. 

I. 

IX 

I. 

XVIL 

IIL 

XIV. 

IL 

XL 

I. 

V. 

XX. 

IL 

L 

L 

L 

XTV. 

IX. 

LX. 
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Pftt«ntee& 


Inrentions  or  discoveries. 


NeTcIl,  Oeor^e  J 

KirkuK  E<l»srd,  and  Jwnefl  Augur 

Noct,  Joseph 

North,  I-lnn» 

Nott  K;Jt)lialft 

Osftoo<l,  .laaon  C 

<  >tl^  William  8 

I'mre.  (leorge ; 

I'li'mer.  Lewis  II 

IVrker,  Will  am  It 

l*Rr*ons.  1.11(1  am  M 

^a^«<)n^  Stejilu-n 

^ar»on^  Ste['lien 

Past,  John  (' : 

Patterson,  Ahram 

Patterson.  Thiwt,  J.,  aMijrrice  of  Win.  Coburn 

"Pcarce.  Henry 

Peck.  Nol.le 

Pennpll,  William  W 

Penrose,  N.  K.,  and  9.  F.  Palmer 

Pepper.  Hart 

peters,  .Joseph  V 

PeMtval.  .lolin  15 

PliippV  William  K 

Phlfger.  I>eonard 

Piki'.  S.imuel 

Ptileet,  Allran 

Potter,  William  L. 

Pnitt,  Jacob 

Itankin,  .\nrtrew 

Keaney.  Tliomai*.  and  John  Naglee  (Naglcc,  { 
•ssijznee  of  Keanev),  )  1 

Kevnolils.  William i 

Kirlitmyre,  B.,  and  James  11.  Martin 

Uldi{*"y,  Thomas  S 

hlliy,  Patrick 

Kifiir.  Abner  K 

Kittenhoiiw,  John 

Kohinson,  Moneure 

Kock«  ell,  David  8 

Kodcfer,  Joseph 

KooL,  Hiram ; . 

Kose,  Timothy 

Koi  h,  A  iiciistns 

Ruble,  Thomas 

Salomon,  John  C.  F 

Hander«)n,  Jo«oph 

Bchnebly,  William  and  Thomas. 

Hcliolder,  John  

Re«ly,  (>ran  W 

Seward,  Martin  and  8nmn«l  I.. 

Sharp,  William  and  lleman  W 

Bhav,  William  H 

Sheldon,  (^amuel '. 

Sherman.  Koger  M 

Sholl,  John 

Shriver,  Thomas 

Sliiigerl,  John 

SirkeW,  Geraril 

Simpson,  M.  H 

Sinifer,  Iwiaf!  M 

Sinton,  .John  M 

Small,  William 

Smith.  Benjamin  K 

Smith,  C'hrl.ttopher  11 

Smith,  Klihii 

Smith.  John  B 

Smith,  John  B 

Kinlth,  l.e<inard 

Smith.  Kobert 

Suple*.  William  A 

Starr,  Nathan 

Stearns,  Charles 

Stevens,  John  H ._, 

Stevens,  John  H .". 

Stevens,  .lolin  11 

Btillman.  W illlam 

Stimpaon,  James 


Class. 


SJ>rln)^^  elllptiral,  f ettinjr  and  fittinz 

!■  umaces  blackaaiith,  burning  anthracite 

Padlocka,  Ac 

Flues  of  f toves 

Stove.',  coal,  a)>[>Iled  to  fumiiees 

Wacons.  Ac,  attachinsr  llOxe^  Ac, 

Kxravatln;.'  and  removing  earth,  crane  excavator  for  . 

Boring  earth,  ausur  for 

Hide*,  con.'tructing  rollers  for  pressing 

c;orn-«heilor ^ 

Shinglec,  cuttinff 

Wafer-wbeel.  rcHCtion.  mouldlnjr  preparatory  to  castin;; 

PliMfts.  vertiral.  Ac.  preventing  friction , 

llailroad,  fclf-:idjuf.tini: ^ 

Steam  engine,  Ac.,  apparatus.  Ac' } 

Leather,  rolling 

Grist-mill 

Stove,  cooking 

Wheels  far.  Iron 

nailing  eanal  boats > 

Su  vcs.  saw  ing 

Pill.«,  Ac,  eountinz 

Boilers,  steam  furtiace.*  of,  Ac 

Cloth,  napping  and  making  waterproof 

Spark-arresters 

Barrels,  vents  for 

Truss,  for  prolapsus  uteri 

Canal  lock.s  wicket  gates  for 

Keeling  anil  spinning  and  twisting  silk 

Hats  napping 

Sjiark -arresters 

Truw,  for  prolapsus  uteri 

Mortising,  tenoning,  and  boring 

Bailroad,  cleaning  the  rails  Ac 

Springs  for  railroad  carriages 

Stoves,  cooking,  Franklin 

Ciiffee-mlll 

llailroad,  chairs  of 

Seeding,  planting  corn,  Ac 

Bed.»tead^  fastening 

Stoves,  cooking,  valve  of 

Water-whetd 

Furnace,  smeltinz  Iron  ore 

Watcr-w  heel.  letting  the  water  on 

Bol!er^  steam.  Inverted  arch 

Boot-crimp 

Printing-press 

F.xcavating  and  removing  earth,  scraper  for 

Mortar,  preparing  for  the  manulkcture  of  bricks,  Ac 

Seeding,  sowing  seed 

Forges,  blacksmiths',  producing  blast 

Boring  posts,  Ac. > 

Leather,  stitching 

8team-englne,  roury 

Beeliives '• 

Coaches,  Ac ■ 

Tuyere,  Iron,  blacksmiths' 

Keel  for  chalk  lines 

Straps  for  pantaloons 

Drilling  rocks 

Truss  for  hernia 

Plough 

Fire-arms 

Spectacles,  revcdvlng  glass 

Stoves,  cooking 

Cultivator,  corn 

Cultivator,  garden 

Smut  machine 


Riveting  meUllic  plates  for  boilers. 


Straw-cutter 

Fire-arms 

Pipe^  earthen,  for  conveying  water 

Matches,  friction,  composition,  Ac 

Matches,  friction,  preventing  accidental  Ignition. 

M»tche^  friction,  reUlnIng  fire 

I»ck,  door,  safety 

Kailioad,  construction  of 


IX 
IX. 
XVI. 

xiV; 

XI. 

xm 

IX. 

VI. 

XVI 

xin. 

V. 

X. 

VI L 

XIV. 

XXJL 

VL 

fl; 

X1V. 

x». 

IX. 

in. 

IIL 

VL 

XX. 

xrv. 

i.x. 

x. 

V. 

XIII. 

IX. 

I. 
xvn, 

l-v. 

XL 

IL 

XL 

VI 

XVL 

XVIII. 

IX. 

XV. 

I. 

IL 

XIV. 

XVL 

VL 

1. 

X. 

IL 

IIL 

XXL 

IX. 

XX. 

I. 

XIX. 

via 

V. 

L 

i     I. 

L 

IL 

L 

XIX. 

%\. 

IV. 

IV 

ly. 

IL 
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Patentees. 


Stockman.  Jacob  and  Samuel  L.  Hopper,  (^ 
as.«ignees  of  G.  W.  Simons.  ( 

Bnmner.  Pa'mer.  ard  Peter  Naylor 

Swett  SuDiiel,  jr ».  •• 

Teall.  Ansel 

Th.i\fer,  Daniel 

Thi>mv)n,  John  9 

Tll.bals,  James 

Ttb'  ets.  John  O 

Tibhets  John  G.,  (not  George  G.  as  In  claa-  I 
siflcatloa.^  I 

Tllifhmtn.  F..lward...v 

Tims,  .I(din  II 

TolleN  Klisha 

Tough.  J.h-)  8... 

TownsencL  WlUiain  W 

Tra.sk,  .\sa  P..  an<\  Davis  Aldrick 

Trumb'iU.  Shiilrai-h 

Tutbutt,  N'c  hoh-us ^ 

Tyson,  A.  H 

Urann,  Rchard 

Vail,  SU>phen 

Val',  Stejihcn 

Vallerchamp,  .Azl-na 

Van  Pe't.  H.  and  Benjamin  Armstrong 

Van  Vnrhes.  Ahnthain  

Vauifhn.  J.  ('.  «nr|  Kre<lerlck  Leach 

Waffcnor.  Daviil  I) 

"Wa'cott,  Freeman.    (See  J.  II.  Hutchinson.). 

Walker.  C vnis 

Walker.  Liith-r  B 

WebS.  Ausustus  V.  H 

Wehh,  Augustus  V.  II 

Wehb.  Joseph  W^ 

We'ls.  F.p   B.,  and  Moses  D 

Wells,  Hora  e 

West,  Afnini  

Wethered,  John 

Wh^tcomb,  Aaron 

Wh'te,  OooTire 

White,  Honice 

Wh  te,  Josiaii 

Wh  te.  I.emnel  B 

Wh  te,  Mnunsel 

Whitehead,  Jesse 

Wh'tlnc.  Fbenezer  O 

Whitnev.  Henry,  and  T.  Lelghton 

Whitsilt  Ch  irle-> 

Whlttemore..  Jervlce 

Whittemore,  Wm.,  Ir 

Wniard.  Benjamin  F 

"Williams,  Abel 

■Williams,  Daniel \ 


"WIlMams.  John.  \r 

Wi'llston  and  Arnold 

Wlllson,  Chr  stian 

Wdson.  W.  W.,  andC.  Dlckerman 

WDton,  Henry 

Wrton.  Henry , 

Wise.  John  J 

WIswell.  Wrilam  W 

W  th  "-o'v  and  Pierce — 

Wood.  Thomas  

Wright*on.  Jeremiah 

Wvman.  O'lver 

Yatea.  John  B 

Young:  Kllsha  W    and   Thos.  H.  Wilson, 
(not  Nelson,  as  lu  c1a.ssiflcation.) 


Inventions  or  discoveries. 


Pencil-case,  ever-pointed 

Iron,  protecting  from  oxidation 

Wa'^hing-inachine 

Cl.iy  and  mortar,  mixing,  Ac 

Spectacles,  sidc-g'.nss 

Churn 

O.kum,  mtkins 

Dressing  Iron,  Ac 

WheeI^  boxes,  Ac ,  applying  anti-friction  rollers  to  . . 

Railway  bars,  fastening 

W'  heels,  hox^s.  Af 

Wheels.  earrl>i?e 

Iji'nps.  regu'ating  tlie  flame  of 

Pre.ss,  cheese .....' 

Mowing-mach'ne 

Mill-stones,  dressing 

8p  rk-arrestcifl 

Kiln,  lime 

M  tering  and  dovetailinz  boardN  Ac. 

Steam-engine,  locouiotiie 

Jarkscrew 

Carriaee  bo<lles.  hanrins 

Tin,  Ac,  double-seaming ' 

Pnmp,  stone,  Ac 

Pipes,  casting  and  drawing  lead 

Grist-mill  - 


Brakes.  Ac 

Pmut-machlne 

Tiirpentiii'-.  oil  of,  re-tlfying  . 

Lamp,  cnmjdiine 

Mill,  paint 

Kake,  hay,  revolving 

Coal-sifters 

Power,  manual,  Ac 

Vice 


Tire-bending,  Ac 

Balfince,  Ac '. 

I.«Hther,  splitting . . 

Cina'-lock,  balance  f>r 

Mineritl- wafer,  soda-fountain.  Ac 

Kettles,  susrtr,  setting.  Ac 

Cotton,  roping 

Ploiich 

Lamps,  class  socket  for ^ 

Saw.  rotary,  for  cutting  round  tenons 

C.ock,  molasses-gate 

Oin.  rottoh 

L'chts,  revolving.  Ac 

Cutting  potatoes.  Ac 

Garment.s.  Instruments  for  measuring  the  human  I 
body,  Ac.  I 

F.ngine.  Are 

Stoves,  cooking,  with  elevated  ovens 

Motion,  double-S'  ting,  Ac 

Paper-sizing 

Spsrk-arresters 

Bridges,  construction  of 

Press  construction  of ." . . 

Oannents  cutting  the  bodies  of  coats  in  one  piece. . . 

P!oiigh.  mon'd-bonrd  of 

Area  of  irregulsr  fl?tires.  flndinff 

Thrashing-machine,  teeth  for 

Gri't-mill 

Smnt-machine 

Sraat-machlne , 


Class. 


XVIIL 

IV. 

XVIL 

XV. 

VIIL 

I. 

IIL 

IL 


IX. 
X. 
X. 

V. 

XIL 

I. 

XIII. 

VL 

XV. 

XIV. 

VL 

XIL 

X. 

II. 

XL 

IL 

XIIL 

X. 

I. 

IV. 

V. 

XIIL 

I. 

V. 

XIIL 

IL 

X. 

XIL 

XVL 

IX. 

IV. 

V. 

IIL 

L 

.      V- 

XIV. 

XL 

IIL 

V. 

XVIL 

XXL 

XL 

V. 

XIIL 

IIL 

VI. 

IX. 

XII. 

XXL 

I. 

VIIL 

I. 

XIIL 

I. 
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ANNUAL   REPORT   OF   THE 


AlphalcHcal  Hat  of  persona  whose  patents  for  desifjns  have  expired 

durintj  the  year  1853. 


Patontces. 


D«cigna. 


Bacon.  I>nthrop  S 

B-irt.pr.  Il'bcrt,  and  Michael  Floffinan , 

IVi'L'ins,  llfnry ; 

r.is'sfino.  Ilcnry.     (See  Na'h»ni>.-1  Biilch«lor.) 

BluH'  hsnl.  Alonzo  L • 

BlM'ckpr.  Wtn.  H     (8e<.  John  N.  \\'il.i«r.) 

C'liU-,  John  Bt 

('(iv.     (Spf  Jolinson  and  C/OX.) 

Cri-w.n,  Win.  I'.,  as-ignoe  of  Wm.  P.  Cre-sson.  Daviil  Stuart,  and  Jacob  B«esley 

Cn-vMin.  Wtn.  I 

Ctcrmii,  Wrn.  P..  a^sit'iiee  of  Cresfon.  Stuart  Bocsley,  and  Sjil'or ..V 

('region,  Wm.  P..  A«-l£:ripoof  Win.  1".  t"rc»M>n.  Davil  Stuart  and  ?aiiiUvni.>»i!or. 

Diriliain.  A.  T.,  B.  II.  Sa^e,  E.Jones,  and  John  B.  ChoUar,  ai>^i«ncfS  ofSaiii.  I 

Hanl.v  J 

r>iiit()n.  Jolin 

K!i!t(in.  CaMn 

r.lVibv  Samuel  W.    (Sec  Augustus  Q^lackenbo^».) 

C'.il.nrv,  .Miclinpl 

0<io<lhiif.  I).  F.,  nnd  Clia".  Onild 

Coodwln  C.  and  W.  Littlfjohn 

Oravlino,  1...     (Soe  Jes.»e  E.  Potts.) 

<ir'  "forv.  Robert  A 

Oiiil.l.  Clidi.     (Si-c  D.  F.  Goodhue  ) 

Hampton,  Adam 

IIaiii|pton,  Adam 

Haiilcy.  S.imuol,    (See  Dunham.  Sase.  Jones,  and  Chollar.) 
Hiitrman,  MIch.vl.     (Se«>  KobL  Barber.) 

J.icknon,  WilliHMi  and  Ni.tliati  II 

Jarkson,  William . .  .■ ^ 

Jacksiin.  William. . . .- 

Jewett  Shcrinan  S.,  and  Francis  II.  Hoot 

Jewelt.  Sherman  S..  and  Francis  H.  Iliwit 

Johnson  and  Co.x,  a-«ii:nees  of  Kzra  Rii)!ey 

Kel.sey,  Mtdville.     (See  Jiis.  I>.  Sp.nrkman.) 
Kelsey.  Melville.     (See  Jas.  I).  Sfarkman.) 

l.liicohi.  Anies  A 

I.ittli  iohn,  W.     (See  C.  Goodwin  ) 

Low,  P.  t.r 

Morrl.«>n.  John 

Mot'.  Jor'Ian  I 

Norton,  (f tro.  M 

Piilincr.  Lucius  f).     (See  John  F.  Seyn'oiir.) 
P:iliner,  Lucius  ().    (See  John  F.  Seymour.) 

Peck  ham,  .Inhn  S.  and   Merrift 

Peckham,  Ji.hn  S.  and  Merritt 

Ports.  ■Ic"..se  F...  Hs.»ij.'tice  of  L.  Gravllne 

Quackenhoss  .\u!;ii,-<tus,  avipnee  of  Samuel  W.  Gibbs.. 

Kaihbone,  .lolin  F 

lUthbiine,  John  F •. 

I'athhone,  .Inhn  F 

Balhbone.  John  F 

Hathhone,  John  F  .  is.>ij;iiec  of  John  K.  Thoma.« 

K.sor.  W.  and  UP '..■ 

l:e.»or.  W.  an.l  l:.  P 

Besor,  Wil;i»m 

Kipley,  Kzra    

Uiplev,  Kzra 

Kiple'v.  Kzra     (See  Jolinson  and  Cox.) 
Uoot,'Francis  H.     (S.-e  Shennan  S.  Jcweft) 
Boot  Francis  H.     (See  Sherman  S.  Jewptt) 

Seymour,  John  F.,  a'sisni'e  of  Lucius  O.  Palmer 

Seymour,  John  F..  a-siirnee  of  Lucius  O.  Palmer 

Szrr,  Geo.  W.  and  llei.ry   

Siw  r,  Geo.  W.  an<l  Henry • 

Shaw.  Willitm.     (See  John  N.  Wililer  and  others.) 

Sparkman.  ■lames  I).,  A.»sl(rnee  of  Melville  Kelsey 

S|>arkman.  James  I)..  a8«i|niee  of  Melville  Kel.^ey 

Thomas.  John  H     (See  John  F.  KaihUme.) 

^Voso,  Samuel  D 

V"se,  Samuel  D 

Vose,  Samnel  I) 

Vo(«e,  Samuel  D. 

Vote.  Samuel  I) 

Vose,  Samuel  D 
Vose.  Samuel  I), 
"Wager,  Jame#. . 
■Wilder,  John  N.,  Wm.  E.  Bleetkcr  and  Sam.  D.  Vose,  asalgnces  of  Wm.  Shaw 


Stovef. 
Stoves. 
Siilltoona 

btovea. 

Vases. 

'Stovea. 

Stoves. 
Stoves. 
Stove  pistes.  , 

Moves'. 

Fountain,  omameotaL 
Stoves,  cooking. 

Spoons  forks,  &c. 
Stoves. 
Stoves,  parlor. 

Stoves. 

Orate,  flre-place. 
Grate,  parlor. 


(Se«  John  N.  Wilder.) 


Orat*',  parlor. 
Stoves. 
I  Stoves. 
Stoves. 
Stoves. 
Stoves. 


Stoves. 

Stoves  cookinjc ' 
Stoves,  cooking. 
Batiiini^  tubs. 
Stove:^ 


Stoves. 

Sto<es, 

Stoves  cooking. 

Stoves. 

Stoves,  air-tight 

Stoves,  box. 

Stovos,  box. 

Stoves,  cookinsr. 

Stove*,  cooking,  air-tight 

Stoves. 

Vases. 

Stoves. 

Stoves. 

Stoves. 


Stoves. 
Stoves. 
Stoves. 
Stoves. 


Ctirjiets  and  other  fnhHcs. 
CariKsts  and  other  fabrics. 


Stoves. 
Stoves. 
Stoves. 
Stoves. 
Stoves. 
Stoves. 

Stoves. 
Stoves. 
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DESCRIPTIONS  AND  CLAIMS    OF   PATENTS, 


ISSUED    IN    THE    YEAR    1858. 


ILLV8TBATSD     WITH     OUTB. 


No.  9,512. — James  P.  Aenold,  of  Lomsville,  Ky. — Irnprovement  m 
Hackling  Hemp. — ^Patented  January  4th,  1853. 

The  first  part  of  this  improvement 
consists  in  the  method  of  hackling  hemp 
(after  it  has  been  suitably  prepared  by 
rotting,  breaking,  and  scutching),  by 
subjecting  it  to  the  action  of  a  series  of 
mixed  combs  d  (see  fig.)  and  beaters  a; 
the  beaters  of  uniform  radial  length,  but 
the  teeth  of  the  combs  gradually  increas- 
ing in  length,  from  the  point  where  the 
fibre  is  first  subjected  to  their  action  (be- 
tween the  rests  b  and  c),  to  the  point  at 
which  the  operation  is  completed.  By  this 
method  of  operation  a  larger  per  centage,  and  a  better  quality  of  hemp 
is  obtained  from  a  given  quantity,  than  by  the  methods  heretofore 
adopted.  The  proportion  of  tow  is  diminished  in  the  same  ratio  as 
the  long  staple  is  mcreased,  which  is  much  the  most  valuable  com- 
modity. 

The  second  part  consists  of  a  stotted  rest,  open  at  one  end,  and  act- 
ing in  connexion  with  a  projecting  concave  that  holds  the  fibre  in  the 
proper  position  against  tlie  cylinder,  and  keeps  it  properly  spread. 
The  narrow  slotted  rest  also  protects  the  hand  of  the  attendant. 

Claim. — ^The  method  of  hackling  hemp  by  subjecting  it  to  a  series 
of  mixed  beaters  and  combs,  the  teeth  of  the  combs  varying  in  length ; 
also  a  rest  having  a  narrow  slot  open  at  one  end,  in  combination  with 
a  concave  projecting  beyond  the  end  of  the  cylinder,  at  the  open  end 
of  the  rest. 


No.  9,513.— John  T.  Bruen  and  James  G.  Wilsok,  of  Hastings,  N.  Y. 
— Improvement  in  SoAJoi/iig  Marble  and  other  Stone. — Patented  Jan- 
uary 4th,  1853. 

This  invention  consists  in  lifting  the  saw-frame  at,  or  sufficiently 
near  the  middle  of  its  range  of  motion,  to  effect  the  contemplated 
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purpose,  i.  e.  that  tlie  sand  may  be  carried  under  the  edge  of  the  saw 
blaae  by  means  of  inclined  projections  on  the  ways  over  which  the 
wheels  run.  Also,  in  intcrnoeing  india  rubber,  or  its  equivalent,  be- 
tween the  ways  and  the  inclined  projections,  to  reduce  the  concussions 
which  would  otherwise  take  place  when  the  wheels  strike  the  said  in- 
clined projections.  ^  ! 

"  What  we  claim  as  our  invention  is,  lifting  the  saws  (in  sawing 
marble  and  other  stone),  at  or  sufficiently  near  the  middle  of  the  stroke 
to  effect  the  specified  pui-j)ose.  Also,  interposinoj  india  rubber  be- 
tween the  ways  and  the  inclined  projections  wliicli  lift  the  saw- 
frame." 

No.  9,51 4.^J AMES  J.  Clark,  of  Philadelphia,  V a.— Improvement  in 
the  Gomtruction  of  Telegraph  liegisters.—F&^nted  January  4th, 
1853.  g 

This  improvement  is  denominated  the 
"  Belf-winoing  register,"  by  the  inven- 
tor, and  consists  in  attaching  an  adapta- 
tion to  the  ordinary  Morse  telegraph 
register,  of  a  secondVlectro-magnot,  an 
armature  attached  to  one  extremity  of  a 
lever,  and  a  click  at  the  other  extremity, 
this  click  works  into  a  ratchet  wheel.  To  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
lever,  behind  the  armature,  a  reacting  spring  is  attached.  When  the 
spring  is  wound  up  to  a  certain  point,  the  current  through  the  wind- 
ing magnet  is  cut  off  by  establisiiing  a  cross  connexion.    (See  figure.) 

"I  claim  as  my  invention  the  regulating  the  current  through  the 
coil  of  the  electro-ma^et  of  the  self-winding  apparatus,  by  means  of 
the  relative  motion  ot  the  spring  shaft  and  spring  box,  so  that  when 
the  spring  has  been  wound  up  to  a  certain  pomt,  tni 
cut  off— cease  to  act." 


lat  current  shall  be 


No.  9,515.— John  D.  Dale,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Improvernent  m 
Machinery  for  Planing  Mouldings. — Patented  January  4th,  1853. 

Tlie  object  of  this  invention  is  to  i)lane  a  plank 
into  a  series  of  mouldings,  and  separate  them  from 
each  other  at  one  operation.     (See  fig.)  ^ 

The  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in  arranging 
a  scries  of  mouldin<^  cutters  or  plane  irons,  side  by 
side,  and  along  the  len<^h  of,  ana  around  an  axis,  a, 
of  rotation  ;  when  this  is  combined  with  rotating 
saws,  or  their  eouivalents,  f<^r  slitting  or  separating 
the  several  mouldings  at  the  same  time,  wnereby  the  operations  are 
not  only  simplified,  but  accurate  work  insured.  In  this  way  any 
number  of  sets  of  moulding  plane  irons  may  be  arranged  side  by 
side.  At  each  end  of  this  stock  of  plane  irons  c  c,  and  saws//,  are 
arms,  and  to  the  outer  end  of  these  arms  is  secured  a  metal  bar,  and 
to  the  imder  surface  of  tliis  bar  are  secured  a  series  of  plates,  which 
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may  be  shifted  at  pleasure,  for  adjustment ;  there  is  one  of  these  plates 
for  each  set  of  moulding  cutters.  Spaces  are  left  between  the  cutters 
for  the  passage  of  the  saws ;  d  d  d  a,  screw  bolts  and  nuts. 

"  I  claim  as  my  invention,  a  method  of  arranging  a  series  of  sets 
of  moulding  cutters  side  by  side,  along  the  length  of  a  rotating 
Stock,  combined  with  rotating  saws,  interposed  and  projecting  be- 
yond the  periphery  of  the  cutter,  for  separating  the  several  mournings 
formed  on  one  plank,  whereby  the  operations  of  planing  the  several 
mouldings,  and  separating  them,  are  performed  at  one  and  the  same 
operation,  and  accuracy  of  work  secured." 

No.  9,516.— John  D.  Dale,  of  Philadelphia,  Fa.— Improvement  in 

Machinery  for  '''Planing  Mauldingsy—Fatent^d  January  4th, 

1853. 

In  this  improved  machine  the  planing  is  effected 
by  one  planing  iron,  which,  during  the  passage  of 
the  wood  under  it,  is  fixed,  for  each  successive  opera- 
tion is  moved  nearer  to  the  bed,  so  as  to  produce  the 
moulding  by  successive  operations.  Tlie  first  part 
consists  in  attaching  the  planin^;  iron  to  a  hinged 
sliding  adjustable  stock  v,  so  that  the  plate  h,  to 
which  the  planing  iron  w  is  attached,  can  be  turned  up  so  as  to 
sharpen  the  planing  iron  mthout  detaching  it,  and  can  be  set  for  each 
succeeding  cut,  by  an  adjusting  screw.  The  second  part  consists  in  so 
connecting  the  sliding  adjustable  plane  iron  with  a  movable  mouth- 
piece to  make  pressure  on  the  surface  to  be  planed,  directly  in  front  of 
the  plane  iron,  and  of  corresponding  form,  tliat  as  the  plane^riron  is  ad- 
justed for  each  succeeding  sliaving,  the  said  mouth-piece  shall  receive 
a  corresponding  adjustment  by  a  differential  movement  being  im- 
parted to  it,  that  the  relative  positions  of  the  two  may  be  proportional 
to  tlie  tliickness  of  the  shaving  to  be  cut ;  i  /,  are  rollers. 

"  What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  is  attaching  the  planing  iron  to  a 
plain  stock  which  is  hinged  to  an  adjustable  sliding  plate,  by  means 
of  which  combination  the  plane  iron  can  be  readily  tlirown  up  to  be 
sharpened  without  the  necessity  of  taking  it  out  of  the  machine. 
Also,  the  adjustable  sliding  plane,  when  combined  with  the  separate 
movable  mouthpiece,  so  that  in  setting  the  plane  iron  a  differential 
motion  is  given  to  the  mouthpiece  in  order  to  vary  to  any  desired 
thickness  the  shaving,  that  when  the  plane  is  set  to  cut  a  thick  or  thin 
shaving,  the  mouthpiece  shall  receive  a  corresponding  set." 


No.  9,517. — Geokgk  Fkaga  &  George  W.  Feaoa,  of  Frederick,  Md.-— 
Improvement  in  Machinery  for  Separating  Grain  from  OarliCy 
Smut  and  other  Impurities.— F&tented  January  4th,  1853. 

The  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in  washing  the  grain  in  water, 
by  which  means  the  smut  is  loosened,  and  the  smut,  garlic,  and  all 
other  light  impurities  will  rise  and  pass  off  with  the  water;  and 
then  carrying  the  washed  grain  by  elevators  and  passing  it  through 
chambei-s  heated  by  steam  or  hot  air,  where  it  is  thoroughly  dried, 
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and  thence  to  the  stones  for  grinding.  Tlie  trough  in  which  the  grain 
is  washed,  has  a  shaft  passing  through  it  provided  with  a  series  of 
spirally  fixed  arms  for  stirring  up  and  carrying  forward  the  grain. 
The  impurities  pass  off  through  an  opening  in  the 
top  of  tlie  trougn.  The  elevators  are  perforated  at 
their  bottoms  to  allow  tlie  water  to  drain  off. 

"  What  we  claim  as  new  in  this  method  of  sepa- 
rating grain  from  smut  and  otlier  impurities,  is 
washing  it  in  a  trough  or  reservoir  of  water  where 
the  ftej)arf-.tion  takes  place,  and  then  conveying  the 
washed  grain  to  a  drying  apparatus,  where  it  is 
thoroughly  dried."  Bi 


Na.  9,518. — John  S.  Gallaher,  of  Washington 
City,  D.  C. — Improvement  on  the  Crutch  or  Sup- 
port for  Cripples. — Patented  January  4th,  1853. 

This  improvement  consists  in  constructing  a 
crutch  with  a  compound  corrugated  elliptical 
spring  and  air  cushion  top :  which  top  is  arranged 
to  revolve  horizontally  upon  the  staff  (see  fig.  at 
a)  part  of  the  crutch.  The  staff  may  be  maae  in 
one  solid  piece,  or  so  as  to  clo^e  up  or  fold.  Ap- 
pertaining to  this  crutch  is  also  a  "sliding  joint," 
an  "  extension  ferrule  "  and  "  elastic  bulb." 

"I  claim  the  revolving  plane  or  corrugated 
spring  top,  in  combination  with  an  air  cushion. 
Also,  in  combination  with  the  revohing  spring 
top  the  sliding  joint.  And  in  combination  with 
the  diding  stan  the  revolving  handle,  extension 
ferrule,  and  elastic  bulb." 


c>«i 


Ko.  9,519.— John  C.  BrowELL  &  John  IIall,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Ex- 
ecutors of  Samuel  Hall,  late  of  Manchester,  Pa. — Improvement  in 
the  *'  HiUside  P^a?/?."— Patented  January  4th,  1853. 

This  improved  plow  is  constructed  with  a  land 
side  of  the  usual  form  for  a  double  plow,  and  pro- 
vided with  two  plow-shears  pointing  in  opposite 
directions.  Two  mould-boards  are  hinged  (at  e  e 
and  N  n)  to  the  land  side  by  projecting  ears  m  m,  on 
the  under  side  of  both  the  mould-boards  and  land 
side,  so  that  \hey  will  readily  turn  forward  and  back- 
ward when  required.  The  respective  hinges  of  each 
mould-board  are  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each 
other,  thus  allowing  free  play  to  either  mould-board 
without  disturbing  the  other.  Tlie  beam  and  handles 
turn  upon  a  pivot,  so  that  its  direction  can  at  any  time  be  readily 
reversed. 
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"  What  we  claim  as  the  invention  of  Samuel  Hall  Is  the  manner  of 
arranging  the  mould-boards  upon  the  land  side,  to  wit :  placing  their 
hinges  at  such  a  distance  from  each  other  on  each  side  of  the  centre 
of  tlie  land  side,  tliat  each  mould-board  may  be  supported  by  the 
edges  as  far  as  practicable  from  the  hinges,  and  rest  upon  grooves 
near  the  middle  of  the  land  side."  ' 


No.  9,520. — liiCHARD  HoLLiNGs,  of  Bostou,  Mass. — Improvement  for 
regidatinq  the  spread  of  Water  when  discharged  from  a  "  Iiose- 
pipeP — Patented  January  4th,  1853. 

Tliis  invention  consists  in  hanging  a  flat 
spreading  pan  a,  to  the  nose  of  the  hose-pipe 
B,  in  such  manner  as  to  admit  of  vibration  in 
coml)i nation  with  adjusting  apparatus  for  vary- 
ing its  position,  so  that  the  water,  when  dis- 
charged from  the  pipe,  strikes  more  or  less 
directly  upon  said  pan,  and  is  spread  into  a 
sheet  of  greater  or  less  expanse.  Tlie  inventor  denominates  this 
improvement  the  "  Regulating  Water  Spread." 

The  instrument  is  made  of  brass,  and  is  a  flat  triangular  shaped  pan, 
having  a  handle  h,  at  one  angle,  and  raised  lateral  edges. 

^ "  What  I  claim  is  hanging  the  spread  to  the  hose-pipe  by  means  of 
pins  passing  through  the  collar  o,  which  allow  it  to  vibrate,  in  com- 
bination with  adjusting  apparatus  for  varying  the  position  of  the 
spread." 

I  ■  

No.  9,521. — Benjamin  F.  Jenkins  and  Luke  L.  Knight,  of  Barre,  Mass 
— Improvement  in  Machinery  for  turning  irregular  forms.— -F&- 
tented  January  4th,  1853. 

Tliis  invention  relates  to  that  description  of  lathe  in  which  the 
work  and  cutters  both  revolve,  and  the  irregularity  of  form  is  produced 
by  the  vibration  of  the  axis  of  the  work,  and  of  the  whole  or  part  of 
the  cutters.  The  improvements  consist  in  certain  simple  and  enective 
means  of  controlling  the  vibrations  of  the  said  axis. 

"What  we  claim  is  giving  the  necessary  relative  vibrations  to  the 
cutter  cylinder  and  work  carriage  by  crank  pins  or  excentrics,  upon 
tlie  axis  of  a  pair  of  toothed  wheels,  of  which  one  is  toothed  all  round 
its  periphery  and  the  other  upon  any  suitable  portion  of  its  periphery, 
the  latter  wheel  having  a  constant  rotary  motion  applied  wluch  gives 
an  intermittent  rotary  motion  to  the  former  wheel,  whereby  the 
said  cutter  cylinder  and  work  carriage  receive  the  one  a  constant 
vibratory  motion,  and  the  other  an  intermittent  vibratory  motion." 


Ko.  9,522.— IfERRnT  Peckham  and  Lucius  O.  Palmer,  of  Utica,  N. Y. 
-^Improvement  in  Machinery  for  "  Washing  Gold  from  the  deposits 
in  whieh  U  isfoundP — Patented  January  4th,  1853.  ^^ 

This  improvement  consists  in  the  arrangement  of  cylinders  revolving 
T 
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/       within  a  trough,  the  smaller  one  constructed  of 

(       sheet  iron,  within  the  larger  which  is  made  of  iron 

^  rods.  The  larger  cylinder  a  (see  fig.),  is  divided 
/  into  four  separate  parts  by  sheet  iron  wmgs  or 
partitions,  and  firmly  connected  with  the  smaller 
cylinder  b,  both  being  keyed  to  a  shatt  and  made  to  revolve  with  it, 
lie  trough  is  of  sufficient  depth  to  receive  the  cylinder  nearly  to  its 
'  axis  The  interior  cvlinder,  which  is  half  the  diameter  of  the  larger, 
has  indented  ends  ai*id  wings  attached.  The  rods  fonning  the  larger 
cylinder  are  one-eighth  of  an  inch  apart,  forming  a  fine  screen.     Tins 

description  is  very  general.  .,.,..        ,        a      • 

"  We  claim  the  interior  cylinder  with  indented  ends  and  wmgs 
attached  to  operate  as  a  discharging  apparatus,  attached  to  the  interior 
of  an  inclined  revolving  screen. ' 


No  9  523.— Fbancis  C.  ScnAFFER,  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.— ^n  improved 
irrvplement  for  digging  Poto/<?e«.— Patented  January  4th,  1853. 

This  invention  con- 
sists in  the  arrange- 
ment and  construction 
of  an  endless  apron  e, 
and  scoop  d,  by  the 
combination  of  which 
potatoes  are  dug  and 
scooped  from  the  hills, 
and  conveyed  by  the 
aid  of  a  brush  cylin- 
der into  a  proper  re-  -— 

ceptacle  o,  or  box ;  the  potatoes  bcin^  thoroughly  cleaned  trora  dirt 
in  consequence  of  passing  up  the  inclined  apron,  m,  n,  o,  gear 
wheels ;  h,  cylinder ;  s,  driver's  seat ;  k,  regulating  lever. 

"  I  claim  the  arrangement  and  combination  of  the  scoop  and  endless 
apron,  by  which  the  potatoes  arc  scooped  from  the  hills,  and  the 
dirt  separated  from  them  as  they  pass  up  the  endless  apron  mtjo  the 
receptacle." 


No.  9,524.— William  Watson,  of  Giicago,  m^.—Improvem^tsfor 
"  Touting  and  Gromnng  Zi/wT^^r."— Patented  January  4th,  1853. 
This  improvement  consists  in  the  construction  and  operation  of  a 
series  of  tonguing  and  grooving  knives  and  chisels  which  are  mounted 
in  two  (parallel)  stocks.  The  stocks  are  stationary  when  adjusted  and 
secured  to  a  bed  or  bench.  Tlie  board  to  be  matched  is  drawn  or 
forced  along  stationary  ways  between  the  planes;  and  the  knives  are 
9ecure<l  by  screws  to'the  plane  stocks,  and  can  bo  conveniently  ad- 
justed or  set,  to  cut  different  depths :  the  first  set  cutting  a  proportion- 
able part  of  the  required  depth,  the  second  deeper,  and  the  third  sen^ 
of  knives  cutting  to  the  desired,  or  ordinary  depth,  upon  each  side  of 
the  tongue.    Between  each  set  of  knives  are  gouges  or  instruments  to 
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remove  the  surplus  wood.  The  grooving  is  perfonncd  simultaneously 
upon  the  opposite  edge  of  the  board  and  in  a  similar  manner,  but  by  one 
set  of  knives  or  gouges.  The  knives  and  chisels  are  set  at  right  angles. 
"  What  I  claim  is  the  method  of  tonguing  and  grooving  boards  by 
means  of  knives  arranged  in  the  sides  of  the  plane  of  the  sides  of  tlie 
tongues  or  grooves,  with  their  cutting  edges  inclined  towards  their 
rear  extremities,  so  as  to  cut  gradually  deeper  and  deeper  as  the  board 
passes  them,  when  in  combination  with  cutting  instruments  arranged 
between  these  side  knives  to  reduce  or  remove  the  surj'»lus  wood 
which  is  severed  bv  them."  ,    • 


No.  9,525.— Jeptha  A.  Wilkinson,  of  Fircplaro,  N.  Y.—Tmprovejncnt 

in  the  comtruction  and  operation  of  Printing  Presses. — Patented 

January  4th,  1853. 

This  improvement  consists  in  forming  cylinders  of 
metal  with  means  to  secure  type  for  printing  upon  their 
surface,  combined  with  means  of  folaing  and  cutting  the 
sheets  when  printed. 

The  inventor  claims  as  follows:  "Tlie  application  of  notc^ies  or 
grooves,  and  beads  or  projections  on  the  shafts  of  type  tapered  to  tlie 
radii  of  a  circle,  for  the  purpose  of  locking  said  type  together  on  a 
cylinder.  2d.  The  mode  of  forming  column  lines,  rules,  rings,  and 
blocking,  so  that  they  are  adapted  to  the  cyliiidcr  and  to  the  type. 
3d.  The  mode  of  constructing  the  tvpe  cvlinder.  4th.  The  mode  of 
constructing  the  compositor's  stick  in  the  torm  ot  a  part  of  a  cylinder. 
5th.  The  mode  of  constructing  the  galley  or  proof  cylinder.  Cth.  Tlie 
mode  of  constructing  the  type  holder  or  grab  to  enclose,  and  securelj^ 
lift  a  mass  of  type  from  the  galley  or  proof  cylinder.  7th.  Tlie  appli- 
cation and  arrangement  of  the  puller's,  bands,  and  guide  plates  for 
carrying  the  paper.  8th.  Tlie  application  of  the  press  rollers  to  com- 
press the  folded  paper,  and  lead  that  out  of  the  folding  apparatus,  and 
the  combination  of  the  standing  roller,  revolving  shear,  standing  shear, 
valve,  and  cam,  to  effect  the  cutting  of  the  folded  paper  as  it  issues  from 
the  rollers,  and  guide  the  first  cut  edge  clear  of  the  standing  shear." 


No.  9,526. — Rudolph  Kreteb,  of  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Assignor  to  Rob- 
ert NcNNS  and  John  Clakk,  of  New  York  aforesaid. — hnprovement 
in  Machinery  for  Covering  the  Ilammcrs  of  Piano-Fortes. — Pa- 
tented January  4th,  1853. 

Tliis  machine  is  constructed  of  a  clamp,  a  strong  bar 
made  of  two  plates,  a  frame  or  carriage,  a  vice  ope- 
rated by  a  series  of  sprinffii,  a  series  of  pulleys  and 
levers,  arranged  and  applied  in  the  covering  of  hammer 
heads  of  piano-fortes.  The  covering  jconsists  of  three 
thicknesses  of  felt  for  the  base,  gradually  tapering  to 
two  towards  the  middle,  and  continuing  double  to  the 
end.  The  covering  is  made  to  adhere  by  means  of 
glue.  Tlie  inventor  claims  the  application  of  felt  or 
other  covering  material,  to  the  whole  set  of  hammer 
heads,  at  one  operation.     Also  the  clamp  a  (see  fig.) 
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the  bar  k,  levers,  pulleys  and  block  b,  with  the  sHdin-  frame  p^in 
combinad^n.  Also' the'vice  in  combination  with  and  mclosjng  the 
bar  K  and  block  b  ;  the  lip  pieces  in  combmation  with  said  vice ,  and 
5ie  method  of  varying  the  pressure  of  the  levers  upon  the  vice  by 
means  of  a  movable  bridge  x,  in  combination  with  a  press  x,  ana 
T.     Also  the  levers  and  springs  in  combination  with  the  vice. 


No.   9,527.-Walter  Hunt,  of  Kew    York,  N.   Y.,    Assignor   t 
CiiAkLES    S.  *KiPP,   of    New    York   siiorosa^d. -Imj>rov€ment    x 
Decanter  ^^j>i>er*.— Patented  January  4th,  1853. 
This  improvement  is  denominated  by  the  inventor  the 

«  Swivel-Cap  Decanter  Stopper,"  and  is  composed  ot  two 


to 

in 


H  '   ;  , ,  ^,^. 


Bttiui  cap  IS  suspended .      -  -, .  .  ^    x. 

circular  cap  and  the  central  shaft  upon  which  the  cap  is 
suspended,  allowing  it    to  have  three   prmcipal  moUons,  viz. 
swivel,  pendulous,  and  sliding  motions.'  \ 

No  9,528.-Thoma9  Baylis  and  Daniel  Williams,  of  Tecumseh, 
wA.-Improvement  in  tU  method  of  cutting  and  raking  gram 
and  cutting  ^r(W«.— Patented  January  11th,  1853. 

This  machine  consists  of  two 
large  wheels  which  run  upon  the 
ground  (and  carry  the  whole  ma- 
chine), an  axle,  and  a  platform, 
circular  in  front,  under  which  is  a 
revolving  circular  knife  or  sickle  ; 
said  knife  is  made  to  revolve  un- 
der the  platform  by  means  of  a 
wheel  attached  to  the  hub  of  the 
driving  wheel,  which   runs  upon 

the   ground,   and    mashes   into   a    — /..  .i  „  *^^  nf 

wheel  attached  to  the  lower  portion  of  an  upright  sliaft,  the  top  ot 
which  shaft  projects  up  through  the  p  atform,  and  is  ^Iso  ^^^  ^xle  of 
the  circular  cutter  or  knife.  To  this  last  mentioned  «^aft  ^^^^^|^^^^ 
attached  a  wheel  above  the  platform,  which  mashes  into  another 
wheel  also  above  the  platform,  causin-  a  rake  i,  to  revolve  at  the  end 
of  an  arm  h,  which  githers  the  grain  Tnto  a  sheaf,  ^^^  ^'^^^'^'^fj  ^^ , 
the  rear  of  the  platform  at  r.  There  are  teeth  projecting  in  front  ot  ^ 
the  platform  under  the  cutter,  which  extend  into  the  grain  or  grass, 

somewhat  beyond  the  teeth  of  the  cutter.  

The  inventors  claim,  "  that  by  the  application  of  continuous  rotary 
motion  the  force  once  acquired,  is  not  lost  as  in  other  methods,  m 
which  the  motion  of  the  cutter  is  alternately  checked  and  reversed. 
Tliat  the  circular  wheel  to  which  the  knives  are  attached,  becomes 
an  efficient  balance  wheel.    Also  that  the  form  and  action  of  the 
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machine  renders  feasible  the  gathering  of  the  cut  grain  by  a  circular 
sweep  of  the  rake,  and  the  size  of  the  sheaf  is  regulated.  That  it  is 
cheaper  of  construction,  more  portable,  and  less  Rable  to  get  out  of 
repair  than  other  machines  for  a  similar  purpose." 


No.  9,529. — Nathan  Chapin,  of  New  York,  N.  Y. — Improvement  in  a 
machine  for  "  Duplicate  Turning  of  Profile  ^Yorlc^  tj&c." — Patented 
January  11th,  1853.  *  " 

Tlie  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in  constructing  a  machine,  in 
which  protile  work  may  be  executed  upon  both  or  one  edge  of  pieces 
of  wood  or  other  material,  by  securing  any  desired  number  in  a  pair 
of  discs  forming  a  drum  or  cylinder  turning  on  an  axis,  which  being 
driven  by  proper  machinery,  said  pieces  may  be  worked  to  conform 
to  a  pattern  by  an  improved  swing  rest  for  the  gouge,  working  against 
the  edge  of  said  pattern,  while  the  inside  face  or  edge  is  worked  at 
the  same  time  by  a  swing  rest  carrying  a  gouge,  which  is  made  to 
advance  or  recede  agreeably  to  the  ed  w  of  tlie  pattern  upon  the  out- 
side of  the  cylinder,  by  means  of  a  rod  passing  along  a  groove  in  the 
axis  communicating  motion  to  the  cutter  and  rest 
^  "  What  I  claim  is,  constructing  the  clamping  heads,  with  a  projec- 
tion on  the  interior  face,  in  combination  with  orifices  cut  through 
said  clamps  and  projection,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  key  slats, 
to  retain  tlie  pieces  during  the  operation  of  turning  the  interior  and 
exterior  surfiices.  Also,  giving  to  the  sliding  and  vibrating  interior 
cutter  motion  con*espondiug  to  the  pattern." 


No.  9,530. — Moses  G.  Farmer,  of  Salem,  Mass. — Tmpfovement  in 
'■^  Porous  Cells  for  Galvanio  Batteries. '^ — Patented  January  11th, 
1853. 

Tliis  improvement  consists  in  the  method  of  constructing  a  vessel  to 
contain  the  acids  used  in  the  operation  of  Galvanic  Batteries.  Tliese 
vessels  are  usually  constructed  of  unglazed  earthen  or  porcelain,  or 
some  suitable  substance  that  is  porous,  so  as  to  allow  of  tlic  i)assage 
through  it  of  the  nitric  acid  or  liquid  ;  and  in  consequence  of  making 
the  whole  vessel  porous,  so  that  the  electricity  can  pass  through  any 
part  of  it,  a  great  waste  of  the  liquid  necessarily  follows ;  and  it  at- 
tacks the  mercury  of  the  amalgamated  zinc  in  tlie  cistern,  producing 
serious  injury.  Tliis  vessel  is  porous  only  a  part  of  it,  the  remainder 
being  impervious  to  the  liquid  by  being  glazed,  and  the  electricitv  can 
pass  through  the  unglazed  or  porous  wart,  and  is  so  arranged  as  to  obvi- 
ate the  loss  and  injury  above  referrea  to  ;  and  more  power  is  obtained. 

"  I  claim  the  improved  cell  with  a  part  only  of  it  porous,  the  other 
part  being  made  by  glazing  or  other  means  impervious  to  the  passage 
of  electricity  or  acids  or  liquid." 

"         y        : 

N^.  9,531  ^PiNCKNEY  Frost,  of  Springfield,  Yt. — Impr(yved  Mod* 
of  Fastening  Scythes  to  tlie  Snath. — Patented  January  11th,  1853. 

This  improvement  consists  in  the  pecuhar  construction  of  a  set 
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ring  B,  which  has  a  groove  for  the  passage 

of  the  claw  of  the  scythe,  and  a  mortice  for 

the  admission  of  the  loop-bolt.    The  loop-bolt 

has  an  opening   or  loop  a,  and  the   groove 

with  a  hook  or  lip  which  fills  the  opening  m  ,   .   y    ^ 

the  set  rin^,  on  the  side  of  the  snath  ;  the  inside  of  the  hook  is  bent 

firmly  agamst  the  wood. 

Claim.—''  The  peculiar  construction  of  the  loop  and  the  set  nng, 

with  the  grooves.' 

No  9,532.-- Ammi  M.  Geoege,  of  Nashua,  K.  B..— Improved  Method 

of  Hanging  and   Ojperaiing  Circular  .SflWJ*.— Patented  January 

11th,  1853. 

This  invention  consists  in  supporting  and  guiding  a 
circular  saw  l,  which  is  driven  by  friction  applied 
near  its  periphery  by  means  of  a  guard  plate,  m  upon 
which  is  placed  an  arbor  fitting  a  circular  openmg  m 
the  centre  of  the  saw  plate,  and  around  which  the  saw 
runs,  by  which  means  boards  or  veneers  may  be  sawed 
off  almost  equal  with  the  diameter  of  the  saw ;  h  h, 
K  K,  are  the  Iriction  wheels,  seen  in  the  figure. 

Claim.—''  In  combination  with  a  circular  saw  driven 
by  friction  near  its  periphery ;  the  guard  plate  with  its 
arbor,  around  which  the  saw  runs,  and  by  which  it  is  held  into  the 
wood,  and  on  which  the  board  or  veneer  being  sawed  may  rest,  and 
relieve  the  saw  from  all  friction." 


No.  9,533.— John  L.  Gilliland,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y .—Improvement 
in  Fire-polishing  C^^d**.— Patented  January  11th,  1853. 

The  method  usually  pursued  in  the  fire- 
polishing  of  glass  consists  in  attaching  the 
article  to  be  polished  by  means  of  a  piece 
of  glass  to  the  end  of  the  ordinary  punta- 
iron,  inserting  it  in  the  fire  and  turning  it 
around.    Tlie  object  of  this  invention  is  to 
obviate  the  necessity  of  injuring  the  sur- 
face of  the   article  by  attaching  it  as  for- 
merly to  the  ordinary  punta  iron.     It  con- 
sists in  the  use  of  a  horizontal  table  d  (see  fig.),  on  the  end  of  a  hol- 
low handle  a,  through  which  an   arbor  or  shaft  passes,  by  which 
rotary  motion  is  communicated  to  the  vertical  arbor  of  the  table  by 
gearing  {g  is  the  crank) ;  by  means  of  which  a  glass  lens  or  other 
article  can  be  rotated  in  the  furnace  by  the  workmen,  so  as  to  receive 
tlie  heat  equally  all  over  its  surface  without  injury  from  the  ordinary 
mode  of  attachment. 

Claim.—"  The  method  of  fire-polishing  glass,  by  means  of  a  rotat- 
ing table  provided  with  %  hollow  handle,  or  its  equivalent,  and  gear, 
by  means  of  which  the  taMe  can  be  rotated." 
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Kg.  9,534. — Pftkr  P.  R.  Hatden,  of  New  York,  N.  Y. — Improvement 
in  Buckles. — Patented  January  11th,  1853. 

This  improvement  consists  in  the  manner  of  con- 
necting the  two  ends  of  the  buckle,  or  wire  of  which 
the  bnckle^  is  constructed,  by  means  of  a  boss  a,  formed 
at  each  of  the  ends  of  the  body  a,  of  the  buckle,  the 
bosses  being  in  contact  with  each  other,  and  forming  a 
bulb  around  which  one  end  b,  of  the  tongue  b,  is 
clasped.  The  end  of  the  tongue  which  surrounds  the  bulb  to  prevent 
the  tongue  from  slipping  oflf  of  the  bulb  and  to  keep  it  in  its  proper 
place. 

Claim. — Uniting  the  two  ends-  of  the  body  of  the  buckle  by 
means  of  a  boss  formed  at  each  of  the  two  ends  of  the  body,  the 
bosses  being  in  contact,  and  forming  a  bulb,  around  which  one  end 
of  the  tongue  (having  a  recess  or  groove  fitting  to  the  biilb)  is  clasped. 


No.  9,635. — Silas  A.  Hedges,  of  Lancaster,  Ohio. — Improvement  in 
Carts  for  Spreading  Manures. — Patented  January  llfii,  1853. 

This  improvement  consists  in  constructing 
a  cart  with  two  bodies,  the  front  one  m 
which  is  capable  of  being  raised  so  as  to  dis- 
charge the  manure  into  the  rear  one,  by 
means  of  throwing  a  shaft  (which  is  con- 
nected with  the  front  end  of  it  by  a  tackle) 
into  gear  with  the  hind  axle  at  l  ;  and  in 
providing  an  inclined  endless  apron  c,  in  the  rear  body  a,  which  is 
also  actuated  by  the  hind  axle,  and  so  arranged  with  the  tail-board 
that  by  means  of  a  lever  p,  it  is  thrown  into  gear  simultaneously  with 
the  raising  of  the  tail-board  o. 

Claim.— The  construction  of  a  cart  with  two  bodies,  the  front  one 
of  which  is  raised  or  tilted  for  the  discharge  of  its  contents  into  the 
rear  one,  by  the  action  of  the  hind  axle  by  means  of  an  axle  (to 
which  the  halyard  is  attached,  having  at  one  end  a  ratchet  wheel) 
and  tackle,  when  thrown  into  gear  by  means  of  a  hand  lever.  Also 
the  combination  of  the  endless  apron,  the  tilting  body,  and  raising 
the  tail-board  simultaneously,  with  throwing  in  gear  the  endless  slotted 
apron- 


No.  9,536.— WnxTAM  MATm,  of  FhW&delphia,  T&.—lTnprovement  in 
the  Manufacture  of  Copying  P<z;>er.— Patented  January  11th, 
1853. 

This  invention  or  improvement  consists  in  making  a  paper  upon 
which  writing  with  copying  ink  upon  common  paper,  by  pressure, 
will  make  a  clear  and  distinct  impression  or  copy.  Manilla  and  cot- 
ton are  to  be  used  (instead  of  the  materials  hitherto  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  bibulous  paper  for  copying)  in  equal  portions. 
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Claim. — ^The  copying  paper  composed  of  manilla  fibre  or  the  equi- 
valent thereof,  tempereid  with  cotton  or  its  equivalent. 


No.  9,537. — Akdefsv  Mater,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Improvement  in 
Apparatus  far  cutting  Screws  on  Pipes  and  other  articles. — Pa- 
tented January  11th,  1853. 


The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  cut  screws  upon  the  ends  of  pipes 
or  tubes  without  injuring  the  dies  by  twistiug;  and  is  attained  by 
having  the  dies  which  cut  the  screws  loose  laterallv  between  the 
plates  which  confine  them,  but  not  loose  as  respects  the  distance  be- 
tween the  two  plates  which  secure  the  dies.  The  reason  for  allowing 
this  movement  is  to  enable  the  dies  to  accommodate  themselves  (as 
the  pipe  or  other  article  is  turned  to  screw  it)  to  any  bends  or  irre- 
gularities which  may  occur  in  it.  The  lathe  is  so  constructed  as  to 
admit  of  adjustment,  and  allow  different  lengths  of  pipe  to  be  con- 
ducted to  the  dies. 

Claim. — Arranging  solid  dies  between  the  side  plates  of  a  stock,  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  are  free  to  play  to  a  limited  distance  in  a 
plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  bolt  or  pipe  to  be  screwed, 
while  tney  are  at  the  same  time  incapable  of  revolution  in  the  same 
plane.  * 


Kg.  9,538. — Richard  MoirmoiiERY,  of  New  York,  N.  Y. — Improve- 
ment in  Steam  Boilers. — Patented  January  11th,  1853. 

Til  is  improvement  con- 
sists in  the  method  of  con- 
structing certain  parts  of 
steam  boilers,  and  connect- 
ing the  series  of  flues  and 
water  spaces  with  the  roof 
of  the  tire-box;  also  connecting  them  at  their  opposite  extremities 
with  the  smoke-box  or  the  up-take.  To  accomplish  this  object,  the 
rear  margin  of  the  fire-box  is  to  be  slit  at  right  angles  to  its  edge,  so 
as  to  form  a  series  of  tongues  which  correspond  in  width  with  the  ad- 
jacent water  spaces  and  flues.  The  tongues,  corresponding  in  width 
with  the  water  spaces,  are  bent  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  tlio 
roof  so  as  to  extend  downwards  "a  short  distance  against  the  ends  of 
the  water  spaces ;  the  other  alternate  tongues  are  not  bent,  but  pro- 
ject iftider  the  tops  of  the  flues,  which  tops  are  formed  from  the  sides 
overlapping.     The  whole  is  then  secured  dv  rivets. 

Claim. — Rivetino;  together  the  overtopping  flanges  of  the  opposite 
sides  of  sheet  flues  in  steam  boilers,  whereby  the  flues  are  firmly  at- 
tached each  to  each.  Also  the  method  of  connecting  a  series  of  flues 
and  water  spaces  with  the  roof  or  arch  of  the  fire-box,  by  means  of 
tongues  which  project  from  the  latter,  and  are  secured  alternately  to 
the  faces  of  the  water  spaces  and  to  the  tops  of  the  flues. 
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No.  9,539.-^Dan  Pease,  Jr.,  of  Floyd,  N.  Y .— Improvement  in  the 
Sinut  Machine. — Patented  January  11th,  1853. 

This  improvement  consists  in  construction  of  a  re- 
ceiver of  the  grain,  as  it  comes  with  great  velocity 
from  the  scouring  cj^linder  a  (see  tig.).  As  the  grain 
comes  into  the  receiver  it  strikes  upon  a  deflector  p, 
and  against  a  plane  surface  of  the  receiver ;  which 
causes  it  to  fly  in  all  directions,  until  its  upward  in- 
clination is  arrested  by  an  adjustable  top,  and  its 
downward  inclination  is  arrested  by  an  inclined  ribbed 
bottom,  which  prevents  the  further  spreading  of  the 
grain,  and  also  gives  it  in  an  even  state  of  distribution 
a  downward  direction  towards  the  discharge  head  of  the  scouring 
cylinder,  in  which  state  of  distribution  it  is  kept  until  it  passes  through 
the  wind-pipe  and  passes  from  the  machine. 

Claim.— Y\\Q  employment  of  the  adjustable  deflector  (set  at  an  ande 
to  throw  the  grain  in  different  directions)  in  combination  with  tlie 
receiver  with  an  adjustable  top,  and  the  front  piece  set  in  a  particular 
position  in  relation *to  the  deflector.  Also  causino;  the  grain  to  spread 
by  making  the  top  of  the  receiver  adjustable  to  different  heights. 


No.  9,540.— Robert  TV.  Ajtorews,  of  Stafford,  Conn.— Improvement 
in  Pcrwer  Looms. — Patented  January  18th,  1853. 

Tlie  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in  operating 
each  treadle,  e  (see  fig.),  by  means  of  a  mover  r, 
having  two  outwardly  acting  cam  surfaces,  i,  r,  of 
unequal  length,  combined  in  one  piece,  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  position  of  the  mover  upon  its 
arbor  can  be  reversed,  for  the  purpose  of  doubling 
its  capacity  for  producing  different  movements  and 
retentions  of  the  treadles.  Each  treadle  is  curved 
so  as  to  embrace  its  mover,  and  has  on  its  inner 
periphery  of  its  curved  portion  two  projections, 
whose  central  points  are  located  on  opposite  sides  of, 
and  in  the  same  line  with,  the  centre  of  the  cam- 
shaft, and  against  which  the  cam  surfaces  of  the 
mover  act,  in  vibrating  the  treadle.  Each  mover  has  a  central  hub 
of  the  required  thickness,  and  two  cam  plates  outside  of  the  same, 
each  being  of  one-half  of  the  thickness  of  the  hub,  and  both  firmly 
united.  The  outer  peripheries  of  the  plates  are  of  the  same  radius, 
and  respectively  act  against  the  shoes  of  the  treadle. 

Claim. — Operating  each  treadle  by  means  of  a  mover  having  two 
outwardly  acting  cam  surfaces  of  unequal  len^h  combined  in  one 
piece,  and  producing  the  movements  and  retentions.  Also  the  form 
and  arrangement  respectively  of  the  treadles  and  their  movers ;  that 
the  treadles  can  be  reversed  in  theit  positions  upon  their  falcrums, 
causing  a  reversal  of  the  movements  and  retentions  of  the  treadles. 
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No.  9,541.— CnAKLEs  S.  Bauuer,  of  Cleveland,  0\\\o.— Improvement  in 
Faatetiingsfor  Bedsteads.— P&tented  January  18th,  1853. 

This  invention  consists  of  the  method  of 
connecting!:  (see  lig.)  the  side  rails  and  posts 
of  bedsteads,  by  fa^itenings  composed  of  metal 
bars,  with  projections  on  each  end,  the  inner 
faces  of  which  are  sections  of  screws ;  these 

faces  work  aj^ainst  metal  inclined  plajies,  one  ^ 

of  which  is  fastened  in  the  post  a,  and  the  other  near  the  end  of  the 
rail  b;  the  joint  bein^  kept  tight  by  the  weight  of  the  bed,  which 
rests  on  a  frame,  g,  which  frame  rests  upon  the  iron  bars  or  fastenings, 
thus  forming  a  self-tighteninf^  fastening. 

Claim.— The  fastening  of  bedsteads  by  the  use  of  metal  bars,  having 
upon  their  extremities  arms  with  inner  faces  formed  of  sections  of 
screws,  which  arms  work  against  the  faces  of  castings  secured  in  the 
bed  posts  and  the  ends  of  the  rails— the  face  of  the  castings  being 
likewise  constructed  of  sections  of  screws. 


No.  0,542.— Dexter  II.  CiIA^^JEKLAIN,  of  Boston,  ^ass.— Improvement 
in  machinery  for  reducing/  metallic  bars  into  the  shape  of  nads  or 
other  articles  of  like  cheiraeter.—Vatcutcd  January  18th,  1853. 

This  machine  consists  of  two  hori- 
zontal rollers  ai)plied  '(see  tigs.)  re- 
spectively upon  the  ends  of  tM'O 
parallel  shafts,  that  are  supported, 
in  suitable  bearings,  by  a  frame. 
The  end  of  one  of  these  rollers  a, 
has  a  grooved  cavity,  a,  form od  in 
it,  and  on  its  periphery  ;  the  cavity 
being  wider  at  one  end  than  the  other.  Against 
tlie  cavity  and  the  ends  of  the  two  rollers  a  b,  a 
third  roller,  f,  is  arranwd  upon  a  vertical  shaft,  the 
periphery  of  which  rollor  rests  and  rotates  against 
the  ends  of  the  two  rollers.  In  connexion  with  the  two  rollers  so 
api-lied,  is  a  bolster  k,  which  consists  of  a  block  of  metal  curved  to 
fit  into  the  au'^ularlv  shaped  space  between  the  peripheries  ot  the  two 
fir^t  tnentionecl  roUJrs.  Tliis  block  of  metal  is  hxed  upon  one  end  of 
a  slide  l,  running  parallel  with  the  horizontal  shafts  (to  which  the 
two  rollers  are  applied),  so  as  to  have  a  free  endwise  movement.  From 
this  slide  an  ann  is  made  to  project  into  a  cam  groove,  cut  around  in 
the  shaft  (to  which  is  applied  one  of  the  rollers)  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  keep  the  front  end  ot  the  bolster  on  a  plane  with  the  reducing  ed^e 
of  the  cavitv  during  the  rotary  movement  of  the  cavity  against  it. 
By  means  ot"  gearings  the  three  rollers  are  caused  to  move  or  rotate  at 
the  same  time,  with  the  same  velocity. 

Claim.— n\e  combination  of  the  bolster  with  the  three  rollers,  as 
arranged  and  made  to  operate  together.    Tlie  bolster  preventing  the 
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metal  from  splaying  out,  or  squeezing  between  the  rollers  so  as  to  form 
a  fin. 


No.  9,543. — Joseph  Contner,  of  Milroy,  F&.— Improvement  in  the 
Bridge  Spring-Seat  Saddle.— VoXqiUqI  January  18th,  1853. 

Tliis  improvement  consists  of  a  semi-oval  up- 
right steel  or  iron  plate,  fastened  with  its  convex 
end  up,  by  screws  through  its  legs,  to  the  under 
and  inner  part  of  the  pommel ;  so  that  the  hook 
on  the  front  end  of  the  centre  spring  may  be  fast- 
ened to  it,  to  give  additional  spring.  (See  fig- 
ure^ 

dlaim. — Connecting  the  bridge  spring-seat  d,  to  the  pommel  of  the 
saddle,  a,  by  hooking  or  fastening  tne  hook  on  the  front  end  of  the 
longitudinal  centre  spring  c,  of  the  bridge  spring-seat  to  the  semi- 
oval  or  circular  steel  or  iron  plate  or  strap  J,  fastened  underneath  the 
pommel  by  screws  or  otherwise,  through  its  legs,  to  the  legs  of  the 

Sommel,  to  give  additional  spring  to  the  seat,  and  allow  the  seat  to  be 
isconnectea  from  the  frame  when  necessary,  and  also  strengthen  the 
pommel. 


No.  9,544. — George  Cook  &  David  Cook,  of  New  Haven,  Conn. — Im- 
provement in  "  Working  Circular  Saws,  <&c."  — Patented  January 
18th,  1853. 

This  improvement  consists  of  a'hooked  tooth  pinion : 
the  hookea  teeth  or  leaves  of  the  pinion  b,  mash  into  the 
rubber  covering  of  the  wheel  e,  to  which  the  power  is 
applied,  and  cause,  when  in  operation,  the  rubber  to  fill 
the  hollows  of  the  teeth  by  reason  of  its  elasticity. 

Claim. — ^Tlie  curved  or  hooked  tooth  pinion,  acting  in 
the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  herein  set  forth. 


No.  9,545.— Edward  Everett,  of  La^vrcnce,  and  Thomas  T.  Thomas, 
of  Lowell,  Mass. — Improvement  in  Hole-boards  for  Jacguard  Ijyoins. 
— Patented  January  18th,  1853. 

Tliis  invention  is  designed  to  facilitate  the 
operation  of  changing  the  relative  position  of 
the  mail-cords  or  lieddles  in  a  jacquard  loom 
when  the  number  of  threads  in  a  given  breadth 
of  the  cloth  is  to  be  increased  or  diminished. 
This  improvement  is  confined  to  that  part  of  the 
loom  commonly  called  the  hole-board  a  a. 

Claim. — The  sectional  harness-board  in  combination  with  the 
movable  supporting  bars  placed  on  each  side  of  the  frame,  for  the 
purpose  of  aajusting  and  retaining  the  harness-boards  in  the  position 
required. 
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No,  9,546. — James  S.  Hooeland,  of  Lafayette,  Ind. — IrnprovevierU  in 
Wool  CondeiDiers. — Patented  January  18th,  1853. 

Tliis  improvement  consists  in  applying  to  the  delivery  side  of  the 
ordinary  "rub-rollers"  of  wool  conaensers  "relief  and  guide  rollers," 
which  are  so  situated  on  the  delivery  side  of  the  rub-rjllers,  as  to 
relieve  the  slubbing  from  its  tendency  to  adhere  to  the  latter,  and  be 
carried  out  of  the  direct  line  of  the  spools. 

Claim. — ^Tlie  method  of  detaching  the  ropings  from  the  rub-roller, 
and  guiding  them  on  their  passage  to  the  spools,  in  such  manner  as  to 
prevent  them  from  being  uneoually  deflected,  and  thereby  unequally 
stretched,  by  means  of  a  relict  and  guide  roller. 


No.  9,547. — John  Griffiths,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Lnproveinent  in 
Screw-cutting  Machines. — Patented  January  18th,  1853. 

Tliis  machine  consists  of  a  turned  shaft,  grooved  longitudinally, 
and  contained  in  a  hollow  mandrel,  and  made  to  revolve  with  the 
mandrel.  The  shaft  is  distinct  from  the  hollow  mandrel,  in  which  it 
slides  witli  ease.  To  the  outer  extremity  of  the  shaft  a  screw  collar  is 
keyed,  wliich  revolves  in  two  semicircular  screw  plates :  the  upper 
screw  plate  is  keyed  to  a  cap,  and  the  lower  to  a  bed ;  and  both  move 
upon  a  common  ioint.  A  cylindrical  die  having  the  same  pitch  as 
the  screw  collar  is  keyed  to  the  extremity  of  the  shaft.  The  cap  and 
bed  are  made  to  approximate  by  means  of  an  "  elliptical  piece,"  which 
is  moved  by  a  lever:  the  screw  collar  and  plates  are  adjustable. 

Claim. — Tlie  circular  die  with  an  offset  which  makes  a  cutting 
edge,  which  is  held  in  position  by  a  bolt  and  screw  nut ;  the  threads 
which  are  cut  in  its  periphery  being  parallel,  instead  of  having  a 
running  pitch. 


No.  9,54S. — John  L.  Kingslet,  of  New  York,  N.  Y. — Improvement 
in  Metallic  Ou?n  Composition. — Patented  January  18th,  1853. 

llie  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in  the  process  of  preparing 
and  using  compositions  made  by  grindin*^  metals,  earths,  and  other 
similar  materials,  with  the  raw  or  uncured  gums  of  gutta  percha  and 
caoutchouc  (India  rubber).  Tlie  composition  to  be  used  in  making 
stereotvpe  moulds  and  plates,  &c. 

Claim. — ^Tlie  making  of  stcreot}T)e  moulds  and  plates  of  the  raw 
or  uncured  gum  combined  with  the  pulverized  oxides  of  iron  and 
antimony,*  or  their  equivalents. 


No.  9,549. — Jeremiah  P.  Smfth,  of  Ilummelstown,  Pa. — Improvement 
in  Corn  Shelters. — Patented  January  18th,  1853. 

The  shelling  bars  are  made  in  separate  pieces  e  e  e  (see  fig.),  and 
tliis  improvement  consists  in  constructing  the  second  and  third  bar 
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with  a  bevel  on  the  feeding  end,  to  facilitate 
the  discharge  of  the  cobs.  Tlie  straps  are  to 
prevent  the  shelling  bars  e  e  e,  from  com- 
ing in  contact  with,  the  cylinder  d.  There 
are  also  springs  wliicli  press  the  bars  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  shell  either  thick  or  thin  cars. 
The  screws  are  to  regulate  the  spring. 

Claim. — The  bevelled  spring-blocks  or  shelling-bars  at  i  i  in  sepa- 
rate pieces,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  set  forth. 


No.  9,550. — Joseph  W.  Webb,  of  Aurora,  N.  Y. — Improvement  in 
Rotary  Steam  or  Power  Engines. — Patented  January  18th,  1853. 

This  invention  consists  principally  in  so  constructing,  arranging, 
and  operating  the  steam-chest  valves,  exhaust  chamber,  and  slides, 
with  reference  to  each  other,  and  with  reference  to  the  ]>orts  and 
cylinders,  that  steam  may  be  made  to  operate  expansively  in  the  cylin- 
ders in  a  more  convenient,  efi'ective,  and  economical  manner  than  has 
hitherto.  To  accomplish  this  object  a  double  engine  is  constructed, 
having  two  annular  cylinders  connected  firmly  to  each  other  and  sta- 
tionary, but  which  do  not  communicate  with  each  other.  Each  lias 
its  ports,  strap,  and  piston,  but  so  arranged  that  when  the  steam  is 
exhausting  from  one  cylinder  it  shall  be  operating  with  its  greatest 
power  upon  the  piston  of  the  other,  and  vice  versa.  Both  cylinders 
receive  steam  from  the  same  chest,  but  through  ditferent  ports, 
governed  by  separate  valves ;  and  both  exhaust  into  the  same  cham- 
ber, each  through  its  own  valve,  and  through  an  aperture  in  the  top 
of  the  steam  chamber,  governed  by  slides,  which  are  stationary  wIhmi 
the  engine  is  in  operation,  but  shifted  for  reversing  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  engineer. 

Claim. — Making  two  exhaust  openings,  separate  and  distinct  from 
each  other,  through  each  steam  and  cut-off  valve  ;  the  valves  having 
seats  on  the  upper  as  well  as  lower  side  of  the  steam  chamber,  each 
of  said  exhaust  openings  communicating  with  the  exhaust  chamber, 
through  apertures  in  the  upper  side  of  the  steam  chamber,  which  are 
opened  and  closed  at  pleasure  by  slides  used  in  connexion  with  the 
valves  for  governing  or  revei*sing  the  engine. 


No.  9,551. — Samuel  "WrmEEow,  of  Gettysburg,  Pa. — Improvement  in 
a  Corn  P^<z;i^r.— Patented  January  ISth,  1853. 

The  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in  so  arrang- 
ing the  spring-gauge  slide  as  to  prevent  the  breaking 
of  the  grains,  when  received  into  the  cells  of  the  re- 
volving seeding  cylinder  edgewise,  and  so  that  the 
spring  be  adjusted  to  any  required  pressure,  whether 
the  hopper  be  full  or  otherwise.  And  the  manner  of  adjusting  the 
seeding  tube,  and  supporting  the  drag-bar,  to  which  it  is  attached,  by 
passing  the  same  through  a  slot  in  the  neck  of  the  mould-board. 
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To  remedy  the  practical  difficulty  above  referred  to,  in  the  drills 
heretofore  in  use,  the  inventor  has  constnioted  a  box  g,  in  the  fore  part 
of  the  seed-box,  at  suitable  angles  reaching  down  to  the  cylinder  a  ; 
at  the  end  of  the  tube  is  a  roller,  j,  the  bearing  of  which  rests  on  the 
block,  8.  The  spring  t  presses  upon  the  block  s,  and  consequently 
upon  the  roller,  and  that  upon  the  grain.  When  the  roller  comes  in 
contact  with  the  grain,  the  spring  allows  the  roller  to  rise,  and  the 
grain  passes  down  into  the  furrow  ;  the  roller  closes  down  again  with- 
out injury  to  the  grain. 

Claim. — The  spring  t,  slide  8,  and  roller  j,  within  a  box  or  tube 
forming  one  end  of  the  hopper,  in  such  manner  as  to  prevent  any  more 
seed  from  leaving  the  hopper  than  is  required  for  planting.  Also  the 
arrangement  of  the  drag  bar  under  the  plow  beam,  and  passing  through 
the  adjustable  hanger,  and  a  slit  in  the  neck  of  the  mould-board,  tor 
the  purpose  of  givmg  additional  lateral  support  to  it,  and  protecting 
it  from  the  earth  which  runs  up  on  the  mould-board  in  turning  the 
furrows. 


No.  9,552. — John  Bell,  of  New  York,  N.  Y. — Irrwrovement  in  the 
Mode  of  Joining  the  Corners  of  Boxes^  <&c. — r  atented  January 
25th,  1853. 

Tlie  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in  form- 
ing a  joint,  compounded  of  a  double  oblique  tenon 
and  corresponding  mortises,  at  the  comers  of 
drawers,  boxes,  &c.,  as  seen  in  the  figure.  The 
corners  are  prevented  from  coming  apart  when 
the  lid  or  bottom  is  fastened  on,  thereby  being  secured  in  a  manner 
superior  to  modes  heretofore  known.  The  lines  of  the  tenons  are 
parallel  to  each  other,  but  drawn  from  both  sides  of  a  vertical  line  at 
tlic  corner  of  the  box,  at  an  obtuse  angle  with  the  vertical  line  above 
the  vertex  of  the  angle. 

Claim, — Joining  the  comers  of  boxes,  &c.,  by  means  of  double 
oblique  mortises  and  tenons  (which  are  parallel),  so  that  neither  the 
sides  nor  ends  can  be  separated  or  displaced  without  previous  removal 
of  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  box. 

No.  9,553.— James  Black  and  Orson  Beecher,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. — 
Improvement  in  the  Hydraulic  Steam  Pump. — Patented  January 
25th,  1853. 

This  invention  consists  in  connecting  the  top  of  the  condenser  with 
the  valve  box,  between  the  induction  and  eduction  valves,  by  a  pipe 
with  a  check  valve  so  arranged  as  to  draw  the  air,  (fee,  from  the  con- 
denser. When  the  water  is  drawn  down  in  said  pipe  by  the  diaphra^, 
the  vessel  is  filled  with  water,  and  the  air  is  driven  out  of  said  pipe 
through  another  check  valve  into  the  discharge  pipe  or  elsewhere,  by 
the  water  when  it  is  forced  up  in  said  pipe  as  it  is  expelled  from  the 
vessel  by  the  steam  above  the  diaphragm,  and  thus  the  air  is  drawn 
from  tlie  condenser  by  a  column  of  water,  working  the  equivalent  of 
an  air-pump.    Also  m  the  arrangement  of  a  pipe  with  a  valve  in  it 
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leading  from  the  bottom  of  the  condenser  to  the  chamber  of  the  pump, 
80  constructed  and  arranged  as  to  draw  the  water  from  the  condenser, 
into  the  chamber  of  the  pump,  by  the  action  of  the  diaphragm  or  its 
equivalent,  thus  causing  the  water  pump  to  wo?k  an  exhaust-pump 
or  its  equivalent  to  the  condenser,  at  the  same  time  that  it  does  its 
ordinary  work. 

Claim. — The  pipes  and  valves,  or  their  equivalents,  so  constructed 
and  arranged  as  to  draw  the  air,  &c.,  from  the  condenser,  and  drive  it 
into  the  discharge  pipe  or  elsewhere,  by  the  column  of  water  in  said 
pipe,  operating  by  the  working  of  the  diaphragm,  -^^hich  causes  said 
column  of  water  to  work  the  equivalent  of  an  air-pump  to  the  con- 
denser. Also  the  pipe  and  valve  or  their  equivalents,  so  constructed 
and  arranged  as  to  draw  the  water  from  the  condenser  by  the  raising 
of  the  diaphragm,  thus  causing  the  water  pump  to  work  an  exhaust- 
pump  or  its  equivalent  to  the  condenser,  at  the  same  tifne  that  it  doe<^ 
its  ordinary  work. 


No.  9,554. — Chakles  Bofroahd,  of  New  York,  N.  Y. — Machine  far 
m<inufacturing  Wigs. — Patented  January  25th,  1853. 

The  machine  which  constitutes  this  invention  consists  of  a  work- 
frame  and  its  carriage,  one  or  more  needles,  and  the  mechanism 
through  which  the  work-table,  carri^e,  and  needle  or  needles,  receive 
such  motions  in  relation  to  each  other  as  are  necessary  for  the  proper 
performance  of  the  operation.  Tlie  carriage  is  mounted  on  wheels 
which  run  on  a  suitable  railway,  and  the  work-frame  is  placed  upon 
a  double  slide-frame,  which  rests  on  the  carriage,  and  is  adjustable 
longitudinally  and  transversely. 

The  work-frame  is  provided  with  means  of  securing  the  silk  or 
other  material  into  which  the  hair  is  to  be  inserted,  and  confining  a 
suitable  quantity  of  hair,  which  is  laid  on  the  face  of  the  silk  or  other 
material.  The  needle  is  barbed  and  receives  a  reciprocating  motion 
in  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  face  of  the  silk,  and  passes  through  it 
from  its  back  side  catching  one  or  more  hairs  as  may  be  required,  and 
drawing  the  root  ends  through  the  back  of  the  silk  or  material.  Tlie 
carriage  receives  an  intermittent  rectilinear  motion,  which  takes  place 
between  every  two  passages  of  the  needle  through  the  silk,  so  as  to 
bring  the  silk  or  material  to  a  proper  position  for  the  drawing  through 
of  the  succeeding  hair ;  by  this  motion  the  hair  is  inserted  in  rows. 

The  relative  position  ot  the  hairs  of  each  row  is  regulated  by  the 
double  slide  of  tne  frame. 

Claim. — "  (For  the  purpose  of  making  the  partings  or  those  parts 
of  wigs  and  all  articles  of  a  similar  nature  where  the  artificial  scalp 
or  skin  is  visible  and  the  surrounding  parts)  the  employment  of  two 
or  more  adiustable  slide-frames,  for  carrying  the  silk  or  other  mate- 
rial into  which  the  hair  is  to  be  inserted,  and  the  hair  to  be  inserted 
therein,  in  combination  with  a  reciprocating  hooked  or  barbed  needle, 
either  the  frames  or  needle  having  such  a  mQvement  as  is  necessary 
to  insert  the  hairs  at  a  proper  distance  apart." 
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No  9  555  —Henry  Britney,  of  Springfield,  Ohio.— Improvement  in 
Tannuu/  Leather.— V&tcnted  January  25th,  1853. 

Tliis  invention  consists  of  a  tin  vat  (see  fig.)  in  which  is 
placed  an  upright  shaft  (which  may  be  turned  by  horse 
or  other  power)  with  a  series  of  arms  projecting  Irom  it 
horizontallv,  about  four  inches  apart.  Th«  hides  arc 
secured  bv  one  edge  to  the  arms;  and  wbenthe  hides  are 
attached,  the  vat  is  tilled  with  liquor.  When  the  shatt  is 
put  in  motion  the  hides  arrange  themselves  horizontally 
and  parallel  to  each  other,  and  the  liquor  can  circulate 
freelyamongthem,andcausethemtobeuniformlytanneU. 

The  obiect  of  this  invention  is  to  expose  the  entire  suriaces  ot  the 
hides  to  the  liquor  simultaneously. 

6'^m.— Continuously  towing  the  hides  in  separated  layers  through 
the  tanning  liquor,  in  such  manner,  that  each  hide  made  fast  only  at 
one  vthre  or  end  to  the  towing  mechanism,  will  be  gently  stretched 
and  kept  spread  out  by  the  resistance  of  the  lic^uor,  which  is  caused 
freely  to  circulate  in  contact  with  both  sides  ol  the  hides,  whereby 
every  hide,  of  a  quantity  however  large,  is  equally  and  constantly 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  tanning  hquor,  and  the  stretching  action 
upon  the  hides  is  adjusted. 


No.  9,556.— Freeman  Palmer,  of  Conneaut,  Oh\o. — Improvenient  m 
Sewing  Machine.— YsLtented  January  25th,  1853. 

Tlie  inventor's  improvement  is  in  the  feeding  apparatus  for  shuttle 

sewing  machines.     Fig.  1  is  a  side  view,  showing  the 

feeding-wheel  b,  with  a  flange  b,  upon  its  disk,  and 

the  cramp  d,  which  grasps  the  flange  b,  but  sliding 

freely  along  the  same  until  acted  on  by  the  lever  c, 

when  it  instantly  binds  firmly  upgn  the  flange,  so 

that  the  feed  wheel  shall  be  carried  forward  by  the 

arm  r ;  the  cramp  d  is  kept  in  its  place  by  a  spring  : 

Fig.  2  is  a  front  view,  showing  these  parts  in  their  proper  position 

Tlu;  forward  motion  of  the  feed  wheel,  which  gives  - 

tlie  length  of  the  stitch,  is  regulated  at  pleasure  by 

a  screw  regulator,  which  allows  the  arm  a  longer  or 

a  shorter  range.     In  the  returning  motion  of  the 

shuttle,  one  of  the  friction  rollers  strikes  an  arm 

placed  on  the  end  of  a  horizontal  shaft,  and  acts  on  i^^^^^^^hi 

the  feed  wheel  b,  carrying  the  material  to  be  sewed  U^^SBSBsJ 

far  enough  forward  for  another  stitch,  which  completes  the  operation. 

Claim. — ^Tlie  arrangement  and  combination  of  parts,  by  which  the 

material  to  be  sewed  is  carried  under  the  needle,  in  a  way  to  secure 

any  required  length  of  stitch ;  consisting  of  the  shaft  c,  anil  the  screw 

regulator  y,  together  with  the  lever  and  cramp  c  and  c?,  upon  the 

feed  wheel  b. 
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No.  9,557. — Samuel  M.  Perkins,  of  Springfield,  Pa. — Tmprmemmt  in 
manufacturing  Coats,  ti&c— Patented  Jannary  25th,  1853. 

The  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in  forming  the  bat  as  it  comes 
from  the  carding  machine,  on  suitable  "  rollers"  or  "  formers."  The 
bat,  as  it  comes  from  the  machine,  is  formed  into  a  coat  or  other  wear- 
ing articles,  by  tearing  out  portions  of  it  for  the  arm-holes  ;  the  arm 
pieces  are  torn  diagonally  across  the  middle  of  the  bat  to  have  the 
natural  downward  inclination  of  the  fibre-like  cloth.  The  arm-pieces 
and  collar  are  tacked  to  the  body  of  the  coat  by  a  few  loose  stitches  : 
and  the  coat  is  then  "  shrunk''  by  a  kind  of  felting  process,  and 
shaped,  and  dried  over  a  block,  when  it  is  ready  for  trimming. 

Claim.— -The  art  or  method  of  making  seamless  felt  articles  of  use. 
and  wearing  apparel,  by  giving  the  batting  of  wool  or  fur  the  desired 
shape,  and  uniting  its  edges  when  required,  with  silk  or  any  other  non- 
shrinking  equivalent,  or  by  such  shrinking  threads  or  fibre  as  will 
resume  their  original  state  when  dry. 


No.  9,558.— William  H.  Lazelle,  of  New  York,  N.  Y.—Impr(yvem,eni 
in  Apjle-Paring  JfocAtTi^.— Patented  January  25th,  1853. 

TTiis  invention  consists  of  a  semicircular 
stationary  rack  in  combination  with  a  travers- 
ing lever  or  handle,  on  which  are  mounted  a 
wheel  and  pinion,  and  supports,  sustaining  a 
revolving  fork,  having  a  pinion  on  the  end  of 
its  handle,  mashing  with  the  wheel  on  the 
lever;  the  prongs  of  the  fork  sustain  the  apple 
against  a  stationary,  yet  yielding  knife  t  (see 
figs.),  fastened  to  an  arm,  by  which  wlien  the 
traversing  lever  l  is  pushed  horizontally  back- 
ward and  forward,  a  rotary  motion  is  given  to  

the  fork,  thus  making  the  apple  rotate  against  the  knife  t,  which  acts 
upon  it  to  pare  or  remove  the  skin  in  a  perfect  manner.  When  the 
apple  is  placed  on  the  prongs  of  the  fork,  and  the  handle  of  the  lever 
is  drawn  to  the  end  of  the  rack  a,  by  pushing  the  lever  forward 
in  a  horizontal  direction,  the  pron^  of  the  fork  will  traverse  a  serai- 
circle,  and  the  knife  will  act  longitudinally  from  the  heel  to  the  toe 
of  the  fork,  or  from  the  stem  to  the  blossom  end  of  the  apple.  The 
stationary  spring  knife,  bein^  made  adjustable  and  flexible,  is  efficient 
and  accommodating  to  the  diflferent  shapes  of  the  fruit 

Claim.— The  apple-paring  machine  constructed  with  a  stationary 
circular  rack  or  way  a,  in  combination  with  a  traversing  lever  l,  for 
operatinj?  the  fork  c,  on  which  the  apple  or  other  article  is  placed 
the  handle  having  a  pinion  on  it,  which  traverses  the  rack,  and  give« 
rotary  motion  to  the  fork,  making  the  apple  revolve  against  the 
swinging  spring  knife  t,  while  the  handle  is  pushed  forward  and 
backward  in  a  horizontal  direction  by  the  operator. 
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No.    9,559.— J.    PiFFAUT,  of   New    Orleans,  L&,—Imj[yrov€ment 
Pianofortes. — Patented  January  25th,  1853. 


Tliis  invention  consists  in  so  constructing  the  metalhc  frames  of 
Pianofortes,  that  the  inside  frame,  or  that  which  supports  the  long 
hridL'e  of  the  piano,  may  be  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure,  and  thus 
raise  or  lower  the  tone  of  the  instrument,  and  at  the  same  time  keep 
up  the  general  accord  of  the  piano. 

The  frame  to  be  made  of  iron  or  other  metAl.  The  movable  or 
adjiustable  part  a  (see  figs.),  which  supports  what  is  termed  the 
straio-ht  or  long  bridge,  is  connected  to  the  frame.  By  turning  the 
screw  N,  the  rear  end  of  part  a  will  be  drawn  down,  while  the  tront 
which  carries  the  bridge  a,  will  rise :  and  tlie  tone  of  tlie  piano  is 
raised  or  lowered  by  a  reversed  operation. 

To  raise  or  lower  the  tone  of  an  in- 
strument, and  still  preserve  its  accord, 
the  coarser  strings  will  require  more 
straining  than  the  finer  ones.  Tlie  op- 
eration is  a  constantly  varying  one, 
which  no  non-adjustable  apparatus  can 
provide  for.  For  this  nurpose  the  inven- 
tor arranges  besides  the  centre  Fcrew  n 
(see  tiii;-  '^)»  one  on  each  side  of  it  and 
near  the  ends  of  the  frame  o  p,  which 
are  similarly  connected  to  the  main  frame 
in  all  respects  as  that  at  n.  Tliese  screvs 
are  each  provided  with  curved  levers  n,  o,  p,  to  which  they  are 
j>ermanently  fixed,  so  that  by  the  turning  of  one,  the  other  will  move 
witli  it.  These  levers  are  connected  togetlier  by  connecting  bars  r, 
E,  which  are  attached  by  screw  bolts  passing  through  slots  in  the 
levers,  in  which  tliey  are  made  adjustable,  so  as  to  make  the  coarser 
strings,  when  the  tone  of  the  instrument  is  to  be  raised,  undergo  a 
greater  degree  of  tension  than  the  finer  ones ;  which  may  be  done  by 
increasing  the  length  of  the  lever  by  means  of  its  slot  (and  vice  versa), 
and  thus  preserve  the  accord.  By  turning  the  screw  n,  motion  is 
given  through  the  levers  and  contracting  bars  to  tlie  screws  o,  p  ;  and 
consequently  all  three  act  simultaneously,  and  in  that  degree  for 
which  they  may  be  set.  Tliere  is  a  dial  or  indicator,  upon  which  a 
hand  on  the  screw  p,  marks  the  degree  to  which  the  instrument  is 
raised  or  lowered,  o  represents  pieces  of  wood  with  which  the 
metallic  movable  part  a'  may  be  filled  so  as  to  better  hold  the  pins 
e  c  c,  which  extend  into  them,  f  (fig.  1)  represents  the  crooked 
bridge.  Tlie  number  of  ribs  may  be  increased  or  diminished,  or  so 
arranged  as  best  to  support  or  counteract  the  strain  upon  the  wires. 
The  movable  part  ▲  has  two  motions  independent  of  the  frame; 
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one  horizontal,  so  that  whilst  the  bridges  cannot  approach  each  other  ♦ 
nearer  than  a  given  point,  they  may  recede  one  from  the  other ;  the 
other  motion  is  in  the  arc  of  a  circle  upward  for  straining  up  the 
wires. 

Claim. — In  combination  with  the  metallic  frame  of  a  piano-forte, 
the  movable  part  which  supports  the  bridge,  and  which  is  raised  or 
lowered  at  pleasure,  by  means  of  a  key  operating  through  the  screws 
and  levers,  or  their  equivalents,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  or  lower- 
ing the  tone  of  the  instrument,  and  at  the  saine  time  preserving  its 
accord. 


No.  9,560. — JosiAH  W.  Archibald,  Porto  Rico,  West  Indies. — Im- 
provement in  Draining  Machine  for  Suga/r. — Patented  January 
25th,  1853.  ^  ^  J 

This  improvenaent  consists  in  the  use  of  bags,  made  of  any  kind  of 
material,  to  be  filled  with  sugar,  and  placed  m  the  "  Centrifugal  Re- 
fining" sugar  machine ;  to  keep  the  sugar  from  attaching  itself  to  the 
wire  gauze,  or  perforated  cylinder,  when  the  machine  is  in  motion, 
and  is  intended  to  save  time,  which  is  occupied  (in  operating  the  ma- 
chine as  heretofore)  in  scraping  ofi"  the  sugar  from  the  wire  gauze,  or 
sides  of  the  rotating  cylinder,  and  in  removing  it  from  the  same, 
which,  by  means  of  the  bag,  can  be  eflfected  at  once. 

Claim. — ^The  employment  of  a  fibrous  or  flexible  bag,  made  of 
cotton,  linen,  hair  cloth,  or  an^  other  substance,  placed  loosely,  or 
secured  b^  loops,  as  described  in  a  centrifugal  depurating  sugar  ma- 
chine, inside  ot  the  wire  gauze  cylinder,  and  containing  the  sugar ; 
the  bag  not  being  permanently  attached  to  the  machine  by  any  screw 
or  clamp,  &c.,  but  to  be  freely  placed  in  and  then  lifted  out  of  the 
machine  entirely,  when  the  sugar  is  depurated. 


No.  9,561. — Abrather  F.  Potfer,  of  Boston,  Mass. — Improvement  in 
"  Gold  TFflwA^."— Patented  January  25th,  1853. 

The  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in  a  water- 
wheel  L,  placed  in  the  tube  h  (see  fig.  2),  which  con- 
ducts the  water  containing  the  metal  into  the  appara- 
tus ;  the  wheel  l  being  operated  by  water  as  it  enters 
and  descends  the  tube,  so  as  to  agitate  the  water  by 
the  motion  of  the  wheel  and  the  arms  p  p,  fixed  to  the 
vertical  shaft.  This  wheel  may  work  an  additional  ap- 
paratus to  wash  the  ore  or  metals  before  they  come  in 
contact  with  the  mercury.  The  outlets  of  the  tube  h 
conduct  the  water  containing  the  ore  into  the  bath  open 
at  or  near  the  bottom,  in  an  oblique  direction  at  k 

(see  fig.  2) ;  so  that  the  water  coming  from  the  tube  h  

aete  in  combination  with  the  water  which  issues  from  the  oblique  and 
spiral  apparatus,  o,  in  a  pipe  which  surrounds  the  bath,  so  as  to  give 
the  mercury  in  the  bath  a  rotary  motion,  and  thereby  brings  all  the 
water  containmg  the  ores  more  eflTectually  in  contact  with  the  mercury 
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Claim.— A  wheel  or  its  equivalent  arranged  in  the 
tube  above  mentioned,  so  as  to  be  operated  by  the 
water  containing  the  metals  as  it  descends  in  the  tube, 
80  as  to  agitate  the  water  by  the  motion  of  the  wheel, 
whether  it  is  made  to  operate  some  other  apparatus  or 
not.  Also,  the  openings  ef,  or  their  equivalents,  in  com- 
bination with  the  openings,  t  t,  or  their  equivalents. 

No.  9,562.— Thomas  Prosser,  of  New  York,   N.Y.— 

Imrn'oved   Expandm    i>n7Z.— Patented    January 

25th,  1853. 

This  invention  consists  in  a  combinatii»n  of  mechanism 
%v  producing  a  continuous  expansion  inHhe  cutting  part 

•  a  chambering  drill  when  in  motion,  and  thereby  ena- 
ming  the  operator  to  enlarge  a  hole  previously  made  in 
metallic  substances,  within  the  thickness  thereof,  techni- 
cally called  chambering,  without  changing  the  cutter  or 
stopping  the  drill.  The  cutter  h  (see  tig.)  is  oblique  to 
the  axis  of  the  drill.  The  cutter  is  set  in  motion  by  the 
bevel  wheels  a  and  c^  which  wheels  can  be  worked  by 
hand  or  otherwise. 

C7am.— The  combination  of  the  inclined  cutter  5,  with  a  screw  cut 
thereon,  bevel  screw  pinion,  or  its  equivalent,  and  collar  c,  arranged 
so  that  b^  holding  said  collar,  during  the  rotation  of  the  drill,  a  con- 
tinuous leed  motion  is  communicated  to  the  cutter. 


No.  9,563.— Peter  Taltaval,   of  Washington,  D.  Q.— Register  for 
Omnihis  Passengers^  <&c. — Patented  January  25th,  1853. 

Tliis  invention  consists  of  a  shallow,  oblong 
box,  secured  upon  or  in  the  position  of  the  up- 
per step  of  an  omnibus,  and  is  provided  with  a 
cover,  hinged  to  it,  and  made  to  vibrate  up  and 
down.  In  the  central  part  of  the  box  is  a  com- 
partment in  which  the  device  for  operating  the 
machine  is  arranged. 

When  a  person  steps  upon  the  step  b  (see  fig.),  it  depresses ;  the 
shank  of  the  shaft  is  raised  sufficiently  to  allow  the  lower  ball  in  the 
tube  to  escape  and  fall  into  a  drawer  c,  the  key  of  which  is  kept  by 
the  owner  of  the  omnibus.  Each  time  the  step  b  is  depressed,  a  sin- 
gle ball  is  allowed  to  escape ;  and  for  each  passenger  two  balls  are 
dropped,  one  on  entering  and  one  in  leaving. 

Claim.— ThQ  springs,  operated  and  arranged  in  combination  with 
the  inclined  plane  and  escapement  tube. 


No.  9,564.— AuousTus  B.  Childs,  of  Rochester,    N.  Y.— Improve- 
'  ment  in  Winnowing  Machines. — Patented  January  25th,  1853. 
This  improvement  consists  in  a  method  of  regulating  the  blast  for 
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the  second  winnowing  of  the  grain,  by  com- 
bining with  the  revolving  fan,  which  gene- 
rates the  blast  for  both  the  first  and  se- 
cond winnowing,  a   compensation  supply 
valve  M  (see  fig.  1),  situate  at  some  point 
intermediate  between  the  fan  and  the  place 
at  which  the  grain  h  winnowed  the  second 
time  ;   the  operation  of  this  valve  being 
.such   that  it  can  be  opened  to  admit  an 
increased   quantity   of  air  to   supply  the 
iixn.,  whenever  the  fan  demands  more  than  could  be  drawn  through 
tlie  grain,  without  incrcjising  the  strength  of  the  blast  to 
Fuch  a  deojree  as  would  endanger  the  carrying  away  of  the 
sound  gram  with  the  impurities.     Also  in  a  self-regulating 
delivery  valve,  which  prevents  the  admission  of  air  while 
it  opens  to  discharge  grain,  or  impurities  separated  from 
the  grain,  and  collected  in  any  receptacle  within  the  ma- 
chine, jri^.i 

The  valve  box,  n,  is  attached  to  the  casing  at  the  lowest  line  of  the 
inclined  bottom  of  chamber  k.  Tlie  upper  part  of  the  box  com- 
municates, by  an  aperture,  with  the  chamber  k  ;  and  the  seeds  which 
fall  upon  the  bottom  of  the  chamber  run  into  the  valve  box,  where, 
as  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  impurities  have  accumulated  in  the  box, 
it  opens  by  the  weight  of  its  contents,  without  admitting  air. 

Claim. — Regulatmg  the  blast  for  the  second  winnowing  of  grain,  by 
combining  with  the  revolving  fan,  which  generates  both  the  first  and 
.second  blast,  a  compensating  supply  valve.  Also  the  self-regulating 
valve,  which  prevents  the  admission  of  air  into  the  machine  while  it 
opens  to  discharge  the  impurities  separated  from  the  grain,  and  thus  pre- 
vents an  undue  accumulation  of  them  at  the  bottom  of  the  air  chamber. 


No.  9,565. — Charles  B.  IIuchinson,  of  Waterloo,  N.  Y. — Tmtyr(yv&- 
meni  in  machinery  for  Catting  BarreVHeads. — Patented  Feb  Ist 
1853.  ^ 

Tliis  improvement  consists  in  the  use  of 
clamp  rings  to  hold  the  wood  for  the  head, 
and  present  it  to  be  cut  and  dressed  by  ro- 
tating cutters.  Tlie  wood  for  the  head  is 
placed  in  the  clamp  rings  n  n  (see  fig.),  to 
present  it  to  the  rotating  cutters  gag  and 
K  K  K ;  the  cutters  being  arranged  upon  a  rotating  disc  and  arms, 
as  seen  in  the  figure. 

Claim.— The  use  of  clamp  rings,  n  n,  to  hold  the  pieces  of  heading, 
and  hung  in  pieces  on  opposite  sides,  or  in  any  eouivalent  way  so  a& 
to  be  reversible ;  in  combmation  with  the  adiustaole  rotating  cutters 
{(/  g  g),  to  cut  and  bevel  the  edge  of  the  head,  and  with  the  face  cut- 
ters, K  K  K,  arranged  upon  the  disc  g^  whereby  the  opposite  sides  of 
the  head  may  be  successively  presented  to  the  action  of  the  cutting 
tools,  atid  the  head  cut  out  and  chamfered  and  face  dressed,  or  cut  out 
and  chamfered  only,  at  one  operation. 
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No.  9,566. — Eluah  F.  Parkeb,  of  Proctoreville,  Y t — ImmrovemerU  in 
the  Construction  of  Frames  for  Lanterns. — Patented  February  Ist, 
1853. 

The  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in  making  the 
comers  (of  lanterns)  or  pieces  for  holding  the  glass,  mica, 
&c.,  in  one  piece,  and  thereby  avoid  the  necessity  of  any 
soldering  ol  these  parts.  The  comer  pieces  of  lantern 
frames,  or  those  which  unite  the  top  and  bottom,  are 
made  in  one  piece  (see  fig) ;  h  represents  the  comers,  and  a  a  the 
glass. 

Claim. — The  tuming  of  grooved  or  sunken  flanges  upon  the  frames 
of  lanterns,  for  holding  the  glass  or  its  equivalent ;  so  that,  when  the 
top  and  bottom  are  united,  the  flanges  for  holding  the  glass,  &c.,  shall 
be  already  in  place  to  receive  it,  without  any  farther  soldering. 


No.  9,567. — George  B.  Read,  of  New  York,  N.  Y. — iTnpraoem&nt  in 
the  Screw  Wrench. — Patented  Febraary  Ist,  1853. 

The  nature  of  this  invention  con- 
sists in  having  the  shank  d  (see 
fig.)  of  the  adjustable  jaw  e  pass 
tlirough  a  recess  in  the  stationary 
jaw  c,  which  is  attached  by  a 
pivot  to  the  end  of  the  wrench  stock.  The  shank  d  of  the  adjustable 
jaw  is  provided  with  a  rack,  into  which  a  pawl,  attached  to  the  end 
of  the  wrench  stock,  catches. 

Claim.— IhQ  arrangement  of  the  several  parts,  viz.:  the  jaw  c 
being  attached  by  a  pivot  to  the  stock  a,  and  said  jaw  c  having  a 
recess  tlirough  it,  and  through  which  the  shank  d  of  the  adjustable 
jaw  E  passes,  the  shank  d  being  provided  with  a  rack,  J,  into  which  a 
pawl,  F,  attached  to  the  end  of  the  stock,  catches,  the  pawl  being  kept 
mto  tlie  rack  h,  by  the  spring  ^;  by  which  arrangement  the  two  jaws, 
K  c,  are  forced  against  the  sides  of  the  nut  as  the  handle  of  the  wrench 
is  turned,  and  the  jaws  made  to  bear  or  bind  harder  near  the  comers 
of  the  nut,  thus  preventing  the  jaws  from  slipping  around  it. 


No.  9,568.— Matthias  Stratton,  of  Philadelphia,  Y&.— Improvement 
in  Portable  Gas  AjppanratnM.—VdAAii\^  February 
Ist,  1853. 

The  nature  of  this  improvement  consists  in  con- 
stmcting  a  sUxve^  retort,  and  cooler,  all  arranged  so  as 
to  be  portable  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  which 
may  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  illuminating 
gas,  from  rosin  or  other  suitable  material. 

C/atm.— The  constmction  of  the  stove  with  remov- 
able gates  0  c,  in  the  ends  b,  for  the  introduction  of 
the  retort,  and  the  movable  section  o,  under  the  rosin 
holder. 
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No.  9,569.— Benjamin  SmvERicK,  of  North  Sandwich,  Mass.— /wa^?r<w»- 
ment  in  the  mode  of  feeding  Rosin  to  the  fires  of  Glass  Furnaces  — 
Patented  Febmary  1st,  1853. 

This  improvement  relates  to  fumaces  in 
which  rosin  is  used  as  fuel.  Tlie  rosin  is  first 
melted  in  a  vessel  or  pot  by  the  heat  of  the 
fire,  and  allowed  to  pass  into  the  fireplace  or 
chamber.  The  pot  or  vessel  h  (see  figA  for 
melting  rosin,  is  in  front  of  the  flame  cnam- 
ber  and  directly  over  the  fireplace ;  under  the 
bottom  of  the  pot  is  to  be  one  or  two  sliding 
doors,  or  dampers,  k,  to  regulate  the  amount 
of  surface  against  which  the  fire  may  be  suf- 
fered to  act. 

The  interior  of  the  pot  is  divided  by  the' 
strainer  l  ;  the  rosin  is  to  be  placed  in  the  rear  chamber/,  and  passes 
through  the  strainer  into  chamber  e,  thence  through  vertical  strainer 
g,  into  chamber  m;  in  which  is  a  discharge  tube  w^iich  opens  into  the 
fireplace.  Tliis  tube  may  or  may  not  be  surrounded  by  a  strainer. 
In  tlie  upper  part  of  tube  A,  there  is  inserted  a  long  conical-shaped 
plug  J,  attached  to  a  rod  with  a  spring  on  the  top  of  it,  which  can  be 
regulated  by  a  nut,  n.  The  object  of  this  mode  of  feeding  rosin  is  to 
regulate  the  flow  of  the  rosin  down  the  tube,  and  freeing  the  tube " 
from  glutinous  matter  that  may  accumulate  in  it,  which  last  operation 
is  accomplished  by  pressing  down  the  rod  of  the  valve  j,  and  is  efl'ected 
by  the  spring  and  nut  mn:  by  removing  the  hand  from  the  rod,  the 
spring  brin^ the  rod  back  to  its  former  position. 

Claim.— Vhe  -combining  the  long  conical  valve  and  the  discharge 
tube,  by  means  of  a  set  screw  and  nut  and  supporting  spring ;  whereby 
the  flow  of  the  melted  rosin  may  not  only  be  regulatea,  but  when  any 
interruption  takes  place,  the  attendant  can  readily  remove  it,  either 
by  gifting  the  valve,  or  pressing  on  it :  the  valve  being  subsequently 
removed  back  to  its  former  position  by  the  spring. 


No.  9,570.— Richard  Sous,  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  3.— Art  of  r«- 
m/inufacturing  Insoliible  Rubber. — Patented  February  1st,  1853. 

Tliis  invention  consists  in  the  art  of  re-manufacturing  what  is  com- 
monly known  and  called  metallic  vulcanized  or  insoluble  mbber. 
The  vulcanized  rubber  is  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  subjected  to  mas- 
tication by  any  suitable  machinery ;  when  ground  to  powder,  it  is  in 
tliat  state  mixed  with  a  paste  made  of  ordinary  Inoia  rubber  and 
spirits  of  turpentine — equal  portions  of  each.  The  inventor  says  that 
a  good  fabric  may  be  made  by  the  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  the  vul- 
canized mbber  with  the  native  mbber,  and  then  dried  in  the  sun  and 
air  without  artificial  heat. 

Cluim.—The  manufacture  of  India  mbber  fabrics,  by  the  mixture 
of  ground  or  powdered  vulcanized  mbber  with  the  ordinary  India 
raboer  of  commerce. 
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Ko.  9,571. — Isaac  L.  Pulvermacher,  of  Breslau,  Prussia. — Improve- 
ment in  Hydro- Electric  Voltaic  Batteries  and  Chains  for  medical 
purposes. — Patented  February  Ist,  1853. 

The  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in  forming  galvanic  elements 
of  a  positivis  and  negative  metal,  separated  from  each  other,  and  com- 
binea  and  in  contact  with  porous  non-conducting  substances, 
which  porous  substances  will  absorb  and  retain  the  existing 
fluid,  and  impart  it  to  the  metals  to  excite  the  electric  action. 
Also  in  constructing  various  shaped  diains.  Fig,  a  is  a 
chain  composed  of  a  series  of  elements  linked  together,  each 
one  of  which  is  an  electric  pile ;  each  link  is  a  positive 
metal,  with  a  flat  plate  of  negative  metal  inside,  ana  with  a 
porous  non-conducting  substance,  such  as  linen,  clotli, 
leather,  &c.,  interposed.  Tlie  links  are  formed  by  placing 
the  negative  metal  outside,  and  the  positive  metal  inside. 
This  arrangement  presents  certain  difficulties  (to  wit :  it 
does  not  present  sufficient  surface  for  producing  electric 
currents),  which  are  overcome  (by  the  inventor)  by  making 
a  hydro-electric  chain,  which  becomes  electrie^-hen  brought 
in  contact  with  the  human  body  ;  when  moistened  with  any  diluted 
acid,  it  makes  a  powerful  portable  pile  on  a  small  scale  (see  fig.  V), 
The  element  is  composed  of  zinc  and  copper  wire,  coiled  as  a  helix, 
and  around  a  cone  formed  of  small  pieces  of  wood  and  copper  wire 
inverted  in  a  hole  in8i<le. 

Claim. — Constructing  galvanic  elements  of  positive  and  negative 
metals,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  porous  non-conducting  sub- 
stance, when  the  porous  non-conducting  substance  is  surrounded  and 
held  by  one  or  both  of  said  metals.  Also  forming  the  galvanic  ele- 
ments by  coiling,  in  the  form  of  helices,  the  positive  and  negative 
wires  in  grooves  previously  made  in  the  surface  of  an  inner  core  of 
wood  or  other  porous  substance ;  so  that  when  the  wires  are  wrapped 
around  in  the  grooves,  they  shall  both  be  in  contact  with  the  porous 
substance  within  and  separate  from  each  other.  AlsOr  forming  a 
chain  of  a  series  of  elements  substantially  such  as  herein  described, 
by  means  of  ties  or  links.  And  finally,  the  methods  of  interrupting 
the  currents  of  electricity,  by  means  of  the  spring  vibrating  conductor, 
interposed  substantially  as  herein  described  for  the  purpose  of  break- 
ing and  closing  the  circuit  by  the  movement  of  the  human  body,  or 
ouier  like  motion. 


No.  9,572. — Jean  Bapttste  Molntee  and  Pierre  Hippoltte  Boutiont, 
of  Paris,  France, — Improvement  in  purifying  fatty  materials. — 
Patented  February  8th,  1853. 

This  improvement,  or  discovery,  applies  to  the  treatment  of  fatty 
materials  with  alkalies.  It  consists  in  causing  to  pass  through '^he 
mixture  of  fatty  materials  with  alkalies,  a  strong  current  of  sulphur- 
ous acid  gas,  which  frees  the  mixture  from  impurities,  and  hardens  it, 
§0  tliat  a  superior  kind  of  candles  or  tapers  will  be  produced  thero- 
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from.     Tlie  residue  is  treated  in  like  manner,  successively,  till  the 
matter  is  entirely  exhausted. 


Claim. — ^Tlie  introduction  and  mingling  of  a  current  or  currents  of 
sulphurous  acid  gas,  with  mixtures  ot  fatty  acids  and  alkalies,  prepa- 
ratory to  the  process  of  being  converted  into  candles,  tapers,  and  other 
articles  for  burning ;  thereby  causing  them  to  bum  with  a  stronger, 
clearer,  and  brighter  light. 


No,  9,573, — Nathaniel  A.  B<i5rNT0N,  of  Boston,  Mass, — Improvement 
in  Hot- Air  Furnaces. —VdXtnX/Q^  February  8th,  1853. 

Fig.  1  represents  a  vertical  section  of  the  fur- 
nace ;  and  tig,  2  represents  a  top  view  of  the  hol- 
low "wheel  radiator,"  This  improvement  con- 
sists in  the  construction  and  the  application  of 
the  hollow  "  wheel  radiator,"  and  the  valve  and 
valve-seat,  o  is  the  hollow  rim  of  the  wheel, 
which  is  provided  with  hollow  spokes,  m  m', 
L  l'.  h  is  the  hollow  hub;  s  the  smoke-pipe; 
and  a  the  outer  casing  of  the  radiator. 

Clmm.—T\\e  hollow  wheel  radiator,  made  with 
a  hollow  rim,  hollow  spokes,  a  hollow  hub  (open 
at  top  and  bottom),  and  a  valve  and  valve  seat,  so 
made  and  apolied  to  the  hub,  that  when  the  valve 
is  closed  it  shall  cause  the  heat  and  volatile  pro- 
ducts of  combustion  to  pass  through  one  or  more 
of  the  arms,  and  into  and  through  the  hollow  rim 
thence    out   of  the  rim   through   the   other  arm   or 
arms,  ands  into  the  hub,  and  over  the  valve ;  and 
also  so  that   when   the  valve  is  opened,   the  heat 
and  volatile  products  of  combustion  may  pass  di- 
rectly up  through  the  hub,  Without  first  circulating 
through  the  hollow  arms  and  rim. 
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No,  9,574.— George  Chase,  of  Prudence  Island,  R.  1.— Improved 
metfwd  of  hanging  the  sliding  keel  and  rudder  of  vessets.-^VsXenXj^d. 
February  8th,  1853. 

Tlie  nature  of  this  improvement  consists  in  providing  a" vessel  with 
a  stern  post  a  (see  fig.),  which  may  slide  up 
and  down  in  guides  or  ways,  and  in  attaching 
thereto  the  rudder  b,  also  the  rear  end  of  the 

centre-board   or  keel   (the  front  end   being  -.^.^..i^.^^^^^ 
hinged  by  a  pin  d,  or  otherwise,  near  the  bow);  so  that  when  the 
centre-board  strikes    in    shallow  water,   or  when  it    is   raised    ox: 
lowered  for  any  purpose  whatever,  the  rudder  shall  also  rise  or  fall' 
with  it. 

(7/am,— Attaching  the  rear  end  of  the  movable  centre-board  and 
the  rudder  to  the  sliding  stem  post,  so  that  the  said  centre-board,  stem 
post,  and  mdder  may  be  raised  or  lowered  together.    The  sliding  stem 
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post  serving  as  an  indicator  to  the  positions  of  both  the  rndder  and 
the  centre-board. 


No.  9,576. — John  Filson,  of  Milroy,  Pa. — Improved  method  of  Siang- 
ing  and  Catching  Oates. — Patented  February  8th,  1853. 

This  invention  consists  in  providing  a  de- 
vice, by  which  a  gate  may  be  raised  or  low- 
ered, and  detained  at  any  desired  height, 
when  obstructed  in  shutting  by  coming  in 
contact  with  the  ground,  snow,  or  ice,  cfr  other 
obstructions  beneath  it ;  also  in  a  contrivance 
by  which  the  catch  of  the  latch  may  be  rais- 
ed or  lowered  to  suit  the  height  of  the  gate. 
(See  fis.)  A,  is  the  hinG;e  post ;  b,  the  double- 
iointed  liinge ;  d,  the  back  post  of  the  gate ;  e,  the  elongated  rack 
hinge ;  f,  the  ratchet  wheel :  o,  the  pawl ;  r,  the  cog  wheel  working  in 
the  rack  hinge.  When  the  gate  is  lifted  up,  the  rack  forces  the  cog 
wheel  R  to  turn  with  the  ratchet,  the  pawl  o  preventing  the  turning 
back,  keeps  the  gate  at  the  point  desired.  The  catch  works  up  and 
down  in  a  slot,  o,  in  a  metal  plate,  s,  and  can  be  set  at  the  necessary 
point  to  suit  the  height  of  the  gate  and  of  the  latch. 

Claim. — The  lower  double  jointod  hinge,  in  combination  with  the 
apparatus  attached  to  and  constituting  the  upper  hinge  for  the  purpose 
of  nolding  the  gate  at  any  inclination  required. 


No.  9,577. — George  Peacock,  of  West  Troy,  N.  Y. — Improvement  in 
Pipe  Moulding. — Patented  February  8th,  1853. 

The  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in 
providing  a  lozenge-shaped  iron  bar  having, 
a,  semi-circular  or  other  shaped  wings  or 
projections  on  its  lower  halt.  The  bar  is 
termed  the  core-bar.,  and  is  fitted  in  a  core- 
box  J,  and  the  sand  packed  and  adjusted 
around  it,  the  wine:s  or  semi-circular  projections  binding  the  sand, 
and  causing  it  to  adhere  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  bar.  The  sand 
is  placed  over  the  upper  portion  of  the  bar,  and  rounded  or  shaped 
perfectly  semi-circular  by  means  of  a  sweep.  The  bar,  when  properly 
encompassed  by  the  sand,  forms  the  core.  The  core-bar  may  be  so 
arranged  as  to  be  adapted  to  form  cores  for  elbows,  branch  pipes,  &c., 
Fig.  a  represents  a  perspective  view  of  the  core-bar,  and  h  a  top 
view  of  tlie  core-bar  in  the  box. 

C^i'm.— Tlie  core-bar,  b,  having  transverse  wings  or  projections 
a,  of  semi-circular  or  other  shape,  corresponding  to  the  shape  of  the 
article  to  be  cast;  said  wings  or  projections  permitting  the  sand  to  be 
rammed  for  forming  the  lower  half  of  the  core,  and  holding  or  binding 
the  sand  to  the  lower  part  of  the  bar,  and  allowing  the  upper  part  of 
the  core  to  be  made  by  the  sweep.  Also,  the  manner  of  anchoring 
the  core-bar  by  means  of  the  metal  strips  or  bridges  fitting  in  recesses 
in  the  upper  surface  of  the  core-bar,  said  bridges  resting  upon  wooden 
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supports,  and  having  anchor  rods  bearing  upon  their  upper  surfaces ; 
the  liquid  metal  burning  out  the  wooden  supports,  ana  allowing  the 
core  to  be  withdrawn,  by  which  means  the  core  is  prevented  from 
being  raised  or  forced  upward  by  tlie  liquid  metal  as  it  is  poured  into 
the  mould ;  and  thus  pipes  of  any  length  may  be  cast  Also,  the 
manner  of  jointing  the  core-bars  for  forming  cores  for  elbows  or  branch 
pipes,  by  means  of  wooden  wedges  which  hold  the  bars  together  while 
the  core  is  being  formed ;  Lhe  wedges  being  burnt  out  by  the  liquid 
metal,  and  thus  allowing  the  cores  to  be  withdrawn. 

No.  9,578. — Charles  Peters,  of  Trenton,  N.  J. — Improvement  in 
Moidda  for  imiiing  Steel  to  Cast  Iron. — Patented  February  8th, 
1853. 

The  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in 
forming  a  solid  basis  of  iron,  brick,  or  other 
hard  material,  to  the  mould,  with  an  aper- 
ture therein  of  the  shape  of  the  steel  or 
wrought  iron  sought  to  be  welded  ;  and 
thus,  oy  means  oi  the  said  aperture,  sub- 
jecting the  steel  or  wrought  iron  while  in 
the  mould  to  the  fi^:e,  until  heated  to  welding  heat. 

Claim. — Tlie  use  of  a  solid  base  to  moulds  in  which  steel  or  wrought 
iron  is  to  be  welded  to  cast  iron,  with  an  aperture  in  the  same,  so  that 
steel  or  wrought  iron  can  be  subjected  to  the  heat  of  the  furnace  while 
in  the  mould. 


No.  9,579. — J.  F.  Zimmerman,  of  Charlestown,  Va. — Threshing  and 
Clearing  Cham. — Patented  February  8th,  1853. 

An  essential  advantage  in 
this  improved  thresher  is  the 
straw  deliverer,  or  vibrating 
table  (says  the  inventor.)  Tliere 
are  side  pieces  h  h  (see  fig.), 
to  which  a  table  or  straw-plat- 
form, 0,  0,  is  attached,  having 
several  saw-like  parallel  run- 
ning strips  i,  attached  to  it  at 
proper  distances.  Tlie  platform 
or  straw-table,  o,  has  a  number 
of  perforations  or  holes  acting  as  a  riddle  or  screen.  To  the  table  is 
attached  a  sloping  bottom,  b  ;  the  table  and  scoop  hang  by  straps  to 
allow  it  to  move;  the  vibration  is  produced  by'^a  rod  and  cranlc  in 
the  ordinary  way  or  manner;  through  several  of  the  holes  of  the  vibrat- 
ing table  0,  pass  curved  prongs  q^  attached  to  a  horizontal  axle  work- 
ing underneath  the  platform.  The  saw-like  teeth  »,i,  are  used  for 
the  purpose  of  pushing  the  straw  forward  in  its  passage  from  beneath 
the  concave  thresher  ;  and  the  curved  prongs  q,  are  used  to  beat  the 
straw  and  shake  out  what  grain  may  have  been  left  by  the  thresher : 
and  they  fall  through  the  noles  in  the  table,  upon  the  scoop  s,  and 
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from  these  upon  the  inclined  plane  k,  into  the  screen  or  riddle,  where 
it  is  acted  upon  by  the  current  of  the  fan-blower  u. 

Claim. — The  invention,  use,  and  application  of  the  perforated 
vibrating  table,  o  o,  arranged  to  a  sloping  bottom  or  platform  «,  and 
the  parallel  saw-like  strips  or  straw-pushers  t,  combined  with  an  oscil- 
lating rake,  and  straw-beaters  or  curved  prongs  q  •  the  whole  com- 
binea  and  working  with  the  oscillating  hinged  standard  and  suspend- 
ing straps,  as  shown  in  the  figure. 


No.  9,580.— E.  R.  Hallam  and  T.  B.  Barnard,  of  New  Haven,  Conn. 
— [mpravement  in  Gas  Meters. — Patented  Feb.  8th,  1853. 

A  is  the  external  cylinder  (see  fig.), 
to  the  bottom  of  which  is  fastened  an 
inner  cylinder  t,  thereby  forming  an 
annular  space  u.  b  is  a  cylinder 
witli  a  hallow  ring,  w^  at  the  bottom, 
which  serves  as  a  float  to  counter- 
balance the  weight  of  the  cvlinder  b, 
the  annular  space  u  being  filled  with 
water  or  other  liquid  up  to  the  line 


X  z  :  I  \^  the 


receiving 


pipe, 


through 


which  the  gas  passes  into  the  valve  box,  and  thence  into  the  cylinder 
B,  through  the  pipe  u  ;  k  is  the  delivering  pipe,  through  which  the 
gas  passes  from  the  space  within  the  cylinder  b,  througli  the  pipe  /', 
or  from  the  space  above  the  cylinder  b,  through  the  pipe  7??,  to  tlie 
valve  box  y,  and  thence  to  the  burners ;  h  and  i  are  tiie  valves  by 
which  the  gas  is  directed  in  its  course  through  the  pipes  g  nf  and  m  ; 
c  is  the  beam  that  works  the  valves  A  and  ?,  by  means  of  the  rods  a 
and  J  /  ^  is  a  hollow  tube  attached  to  the  beam  c,  by  a  centre  on 
which  it  can  vibrate  ;  Z'  is  a  bent  wire  for  the  tube  e  to  strike  against, 
when  it  is  raised  or  lowered  by  the  cylinder  b,  by  means  of  the  but- 
ton «?',  and  cord  v'  /  c  is  astationan'  bearer  fixed  to  the  cylinder  a, 
and  carries  the  beam  c ;  b'  is  tire  centre  of  the  beam,  c ;  e  is  a 
bracket  carrying  the  end  of  the  pivot  b'.  The  quantity  of  gas  passed 
through  this'  machine  is  measured  by  the  cylinder  b,  which  may  be 
made  to  work  an  index  on  the  top  of  the  machine. 

Claim. — Constructing  met<?r8  with  one  cylinder  working  within 
another,  so  that  the  gas  passes  alternately  into  the  inner  cylinder  and 
out  of  the  space  above  it,  and  then  out  of  the  inner  cylinder,  while 
the  supply  enters  the  space  above  it,  the  gas  beiiig  changed  in  its 
course  or  direction  by  valves. 

No.  9,581.-11.  Lk  Rif:mondie,  of  New  Orleans,  ^.— Improvement  in 
Surgical  Instruments  f&f  examining  the  Ear^  Ey€^  <&c- — Patented 
Februarv  8th,  1853. 

Tlie  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in  the  construction  of  such 
an  instniment  that  the  part  to  be  examined  may  be  seen  by  light 
reflected  upon  it  from  the  interior  of  the  instrument.  In  using  this 
iaetrument,  tlie   lenses    o  (see  fig.),  and  the  reflectors  i,  must  be 


'I- 


adjusted  (which  are  made  of  silvered  plate).  Tlie 
lamp  c  is  lighted  and  put  into  the  case  a  ;  the  light 
is  reflected  by  the  concave  reflector  i,  to  the  oblique 
plane  reflector  d,  and  from  that  to  the  reflector  k, 
thence  to  the  object  examined  at  the  end  of  the  tube 
X,  and  then  through  the  tube  f,  and  lens  o,  to  the  eye 
of  the  operator.  When  the  ear  or  nose,  or  other 
part,  should  be  examined,  the  tube  e  is  inserted. 

Cluim. — ^The  construction  of  an  instrument  for  examining  the  inte- 
rior of  the  ear,  nose,  eye,  or  other  part  of  the  human  system,  by  the 
combination  of  the  renectors  i  d  e  ;  the  lens  f  ;  case  a  ;  tubes  b  h  d  ; 
and  lamp  c. 


No.  9,582. — Horatio  Allen  and  D.  G.  "Wells,  af  New  York,  N.  T. — 
Improvement  in  Valve  Gearing  of  Steam  Entries. — Patented  Feb- 
ruary 15th,  1853. 

This  improvement  consists  in  the  mode  of  simplifying  the  arrange- 
ment of  cut-off  valves.    This  is  accomplished  by  placing  the  rock- 


shaft  which  carries  the  exhaust  valve  toes  in  the  same  plane  with  the 
valve  stems,  about  midway  between  the  upper  ana  lower  steam 
chests.  To  this  rock-shaft,  so  placed,  the  exhaust  valves'  toes  are 
permanently  attached ;  under  this  shaft  are  placed  the  loose  toes,  or 
secondary  toes,  by  means  of  which  the  steam  valves  are  operated. 
Motion  is  given  to  raise  the  loose  toes  by  means  of  an  arm  perma- 
nently fixed  to  the  rock-shaft,  and  to  lower  them  by  means  of  an  arm 
having  its  centre  on  the  rock-shatl,  and  deriving  its  motion  from  any 
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part  whose  motion  commences  with  or  slightly  precedes  the  motion 
of  the  piston  rod. 

Claim.— The  combination  of  pawls  with  the  two  arms,  whereby 
the  valves  are  lifted  and  tripped. 

Also,  the  combination  of  the  arms  provided  with  rollers,  which,  in 
their  action,  assist  in  transferring  the  pawls  from  one  arm  to  the  other, 
with  the  pawls  and  loose  toes. 

Also,  the  making  th^e  rollers  adjustable,  with  reference  to  each  other, 
by  means  of  supporting  them  on  independent  arms,  and  connecting 
tliem  to  each  other  and  the  arms  by  means  of  a  right  and  a  left 
screw,  whereby  the  point  of  cut-oft'  may  be  altered. 

Also,  the  mode  of  operating  the  loose  toes  by  means  of  pawls  and 

rollers. 

Also,  the  mode  of  working  the  valves  by  hand,  by  means  of  toes 
supported  on  the  rock-shaft 


No.  9,583.— John  Brioos,  of  Boston,  Mas&.—Improvenumi  in  Bail- 
Road  Car  >&afe.— Patented  February  15th,  1853. 

The  essential  feature  of  this  improvement 
consists  in  a  curved  sliding  seat,  upon  which 
the  back  rests,  which  slides  in  or  out,  and  can 
be  fastened  in  any  desired  position.  Tlie  an- 
nexed figure  is  a  sectional  side  view  of  the  car 
seat:  e  is  a  groove  in  the  side  of  the  frame- a, 
in  which  the  bar  c  travels.  This  bar  has 
notches  on  its  under  side ;  ^  ^  are  foot  rests. 
Tlie  curved  bar  c,  and  conse(juently  the  seat 
i,  is  kept  in  any  desired  position  by  the  bent 
springs  h  h,  attached  to  the  top  of  the  foot  rests 
ffg.  Tlie  springs  enter  any  or  the  notches  ddy 
and  hold  the  seat  iirmly.  The  spring  by 
which  the  back  of  the  seat  is  held,  when  open, 
enters  a  metallic  socket  it;  from  which  it  can  easily  be  relieved  when 
tlie  back  is  to  be  folded  up,  on  the  springs  kk,  attached  to  the  outside 
of  the  back,  being  pressea  upon. 

Claim. — A  seat  sliding  in  an  arc  formed  in  the  frame-work  of  the 
chair,  and  fastened  in  any  desired  position;  whereby  the  back  is  made 
to  follow  the  motion  of  the  seat,  m  such  a  manner  as  to  preserve  a 
constant  or  nearly  constant  connexion  and  angle  therewith. 


No.  9,584.— Darius  C.  Brown,  of  Lowell,  "Utaai—rrnprovement  for 
knitting  Wea/vers'  Harnesses. — Patented  February  15th,  1853. 

Claim. — Fliers  constructed  with  a  spring-nose  or  its  equivalent,  so 
as  to  yield  the  twine  when  the  needles  draw  the  stitches  into  the  rest, 
and  to  take  up  the  binding  twine,  or  draw  it  tight  when  the  stitchea 
dip  off  of  the  needles.  Also,  the  apparatus,  or  its  equivalent,  for 
shoving  the  eyes  off  of  the  rod,  consisting  of  the  cam,  slides,  rod. 
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lever,  <fec.    Also,  the  revolving  spring-nose  flier  or  its  eqaivalent,  in 
combination  with  the  needle  or  its  eqmvalent. 


No.  9,585. — Joshua  C.  Cart,  of  Richmond,  Va. — Impr(yoefmerU  in 
Spike  Machines. — Patented  February  15th,  1853. 

The  nature  of  this  invention  con- 
sists in  sustaining  the  heading  lever 
upon  a  movable  fulcrum,  so  tliat  it 
shall  be  capable  of  a  nice  adjustment, 
so  as  to  throw  the  fulcrum  of  it  to 
any  point  inside  or  outside  of  a  ver- 
tical line,  drawn  touching  the  plane 
of  the  face  of  the  griping  dies  or  at 
a  right  angle  to  the  spike  rod,  where- 
by the  machine  is  enabled  to  bend 
the  end  of  the  rod  up  or  down  or  otherwise,  according  to  the  adjust- 
ment, and  effect  the  heading  of  the  spike  in  either  direction,  in  one 
single  motion  upon  its  fulcrum. 

The  figure  shows  a  section  of  the  machine,  f  is  a  heading  lever, 
moving  on  an  axis  o,  which  can  be  adjusted  by  set  screws  1 1.  If  the 
fulcrum  is  adjusted  inside  of  the  dotted  line  h  n,  the  machine  will 
effect  a  heading  of  the  spike  upward  ;  and  if  adjusted  outside  of  said 
line,  the  heading  will' be  effected  downward.  The  dotted  lines  bb 
represent  the  lever  working  the  movable  jaw. 

Claim. — Sustaining  the  heading  lever  upon  a  movable  fulcrum, 
so  as  to  be  capable  of  adjustment  to  the  requisite  distance,  inside  or 
outside  of  the  vertical  line  drawn,  touching  the  plane  of  the  face  of 
the  griping  dies,  for  effecting  the  heading  of  the  spike  either  up  or 
down  or  otherwise,  in  one  single  motion  upon  its  fulcrum. 


No.  9,586. — RioHARD  M.  Li<:8lie,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. — IrnpravemerU 
in  Pacing  Books.— F&tented  February  15th,  1853. 

This  invention  consists  in  two  pairs  of  metal- 
lic wheels,  each  wheel  having  a  flange  of  spring 
sheet  metal,  from  one  to  two  inches  wide,  and 
cut  into  slats  from  the  outer  edge  of  the  flange, 
in  as  far  as  the  outer  edge  of  the  solid  wheel, 
thereby  cutting  the  entire  flange  from  the  dia- 
meter at  a  tangent  into  spring  slats  of  uniform 
size.  To  the  uoper  surtace  of  feacli  of  these 
slats  is  cementea  a  copper  type  forming  per- 
manent numbers  from  1  to  1,500,  as  may  be  re- 
quired. The  wheels  are  supported  horizontally 
by  two  metallic  tubes,  about  six  inches  high ; 
the  lower  end  of   the  tubes  is  attached  to  a 

brass  plate,  which  lies  on  and  is  secured  to  a  

table  or  bench;  these  wheels  have  an  axle  or  rod  which  passes 
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tliroiigh  the  tube  to  a  ratchet  wheel,  and' is  secured  to  its  centre  by  a 
nut  and  screw.  This  ratchet  wheel  is  propelled  under  the  table  which 
revolves  the  slat  wheels  a  and  b,  the  distance  of  the  width  of  one  of 
these  slats.  Between  the  two  pairs  of  slat  wheels  elevated  above  the 
table  are  two  upright  metallic  posts,  elevated  at  an  equal  distance 
above  the  table,  witii  two  arms  extending  from  each  post  to  a  position 
immediately  under  two  spMng  slats  of  each  wheel,  which  are  about  to 
be  pressed  upon  for  the  purpose  of  printing  the  numbers  contained 
thereon,  and  to  which  slats  they  rest  as  supports.  To  each  of  these 
arms  there  is  a  frame  t,  made  of  spring  sheet  metal,  for  placing  the 
comers  of  the  leaves  of  books,  &c.,  when  about  to  print  the  numbers 
thereon.  Tliere  is  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  frame,  through  which 
the  type  protrudes  when  the  frame  is  pressed  down  underneath  each 
of  these  frames ;  and  fastened  thereto  is  a  knob  which  presses  upon 
the  slat  immediately  following  the  one  in  use,  which  prevents  the 
frame  from  rubbing  the  ink  on  of  the  type  to  be  used.  Each  of  these 
metallic  posts  has  a  pair  of  sliding  arms  for  the  purpose  of  pressing 
the  cornel's  of  the  leaves  that  are  in  the  frame  upon  the  types  or  num- 
bers about  to  be  printed  from.  These  arms  are  raised  or  lowered  by 
means  of  a  rod,  s,  fastened  to  them,  which,  passing  down  through  the 
table,  is  secured  to  and  works  by  a  treadle.  Tliere  are  two  pairs  of 
inking  tables,  u  u  u',  and  inking  rollers  moving  thereon  located  be- 
tween the  two  pairs  of  slat  wheels  in  the  rear  ot  the  arm  posts,  each 
table  being  level  with  its  opposite  flange,  and  having  a  ledge  under- 
neath each  flange  for  supporting  the  slats  as  the  inking  rollers  pass 
over  them  when  inking  the  type;  on  the  wheel  ab  there  are  four 
inking  rollers,  propelled  forward  and  back  by  means  of  a  rod  attached 
to  them  running  down  and  secured  to  the  treadle  by  which  it  is 
worked,  t  is  a  metallic  spring  frame  for  placing  the  comers  of  the 
leaves  upon  when  about  to  make  the  impression ;  it  has  a  hole  in  the 
bottom  for  allowing  the  type  to  protraae  through,  when  the  leaves 
and  franio  are  pressed  down  by  one  of  thp  arms  r.  uu  are  inking 
tables  ;  w,  inking  rollers. 

Claim. — The  spring  slat  type  wheels  made  after  the  manner,  and 
operating  for  the  purposes  described.  Also,  the  combination  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  spring  slat  type  wheels,  the  adjustable  posts  s,  slid- 
ing arms  k,  spring  frame  t,  inking  rollers  w,  with  their  tables  u,  and 
the  rod  k,  witn  its  ratchet  and  pawls,  whereby  one  side  of  four  pages 
may  be  numbered  at  a  single  movement  of  the  treadle. 


No.  9,587. — Louis  F.  Sheppard,  of  Alhambra,  HI. — Improvement  in 
Artificial  T«€<A.— Patented  February  15th,  1853. 

Tlie  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in  the  application  of 
a  suitable  metallic  plate  to  the  back  and  masticating  portion 
of  the  tooth  or  teeth,  so  as  to  protect  them  more  effectually 
against  injury  in  use,  the  plate  being  so  constmcted  as  to 
cover  the  ends  of  the  teeth  which  pertorm  the  chewing ;  and 
the  back  of  the  teeth  may  be  partially  or  entirely  covered, 
as  may  be  most  desirable,  to  connect  the  covering  of  the 
end.s  to  the  plate  to  which  the  teeth  are  fastened,  and  which 
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connects  them  together ;  the  ends  of  the  teeth  being  fitted  to  receive 
the  metallic  plate  by  grinding  or  otherwise.     (See  fig.) 

Claim. — Extending  a  suitable,  metallic  plate  over" the  masticatino- 
portion  of  artificial  teeth,  to  protect  them  more  effectually  against 
mjury  from  use.  . 


No.  9,588.— Rand  B.  Whtte,  of  Mendon,   N.  Y.— Improved  Saw- 
Setting  Machine. — Patented  February  15th,  1853. 

This  improvement  consists  in  the 
construction  of  a  machine  for  setting 
saw-teeth  to  any  required  angle,  and 
with  uniformity  of  angle,  by  means  of 
a  spring  hammer  c  (see  fig.),  attached 
to  the  handle  or  spring  n,  so  that  the 
blow  of  the  hammer  is  regulated  by  the 
spring,  and  strikes  each  tooth  with  equal  force.  Tlie  spring  d  is  ope- 
rated upon  by  a  cam  on  the  shaft  x.  The  tooth-gauge  o  p  q,  or  s])rinn-, 
takes  hold  of  every  other  tooth,  and  draws  the  saw  back  into  the  re- 
quired position  to  receive  the  blow  from  the  hammer,  striking  against 
the  upright  f;  the  tooth-gauge  being  operated  bv  acam  l,  on  the  same 
shaft  N  by  which  the  hammer  is  drawn  back,"tlie  teeth  of  the  saw 
are  always  brought  into  the  required  position  by  means  of  the  set 
screw  ir,  and  the  wheels  s  s  s  s,  so  as  to  receive  the  blow  of  the  ham- 
mer, and  thus  the  teeth  are  all  set  even  and  alike. 

Claim. — ^The  combination  of  the  spring  hammer  c  and  d  with  the 
tooth-gauge  o,  p,  and  q,  operating  in  the  manner  and  for  the  pun)ose 
described. 


No.  9,589.— Da vro  "Wolf  and  Herman  Wolf,  of  Lebanon,  Pa.— /;7i- 
provem£nt  in  Seed  I*la?iters.—FatentQd  February  15tli,  1853. 

Tliis  improvement  appertains  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  clearers  t  (see  fig.),  for  keeping  the 
openings  in  the  slide  or  slides  o  from  choking. 
The  c][earer  t  moves  up  and  down  in  a  verti- 
cal opening  in  the  bridge  s,  being  held  down 
upon  the  side  by  a  fiat  spring  u,  bearing  against 
the  upper  end  of  the  pin ;  so  that  as  the  slide 
reciprocates,  or  moves  back  and  forth,  the 
clearer  rises  and  falls,  forcing  the  seed  through 
and  keeping  the  apertures  from  choking.    This 

STiring  is  covered  with  a  cap  v,  which  prevents 

the  seed  in  the  hopper  from  coming  in  contact  with  it.     Tlie  lower 
end  of  the  clearer  is  rounded  so  that  it  rises  out  of  the  seed  aperture 
whilst  the  spring  u  will  again  force  it  down ;  and  in  this  way  .the 
clearer  is  made  to  serve  an  important  office  in  the'machine. 

Claim. — Tlie  movable  clearer  t,  arranged  and  operating  in  the 
manner  and  for  tlie  purpose  described. 
9 
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No.  9,590. — IIezekiah  Bradford  and  Elisha  Fitzgerald,  of  New 
York,  N.  Y. — Improvement  in  Apparatus  for  Separating  Ores,  or 
other  svhstances,  of  different  specific  gravity . — Patented  February 
22d,  1853. 

Tliis  improvement  consists  in  giving  (by 
machinery)  to  a  pan  (suspended,  and  slightly 
•inclined  or  curved  upwards)  a  motion  resem- 
bling that  given  by  hand,  in  separating  cop- 
per ore  on  a  shovel,  in  the  operation  called 
vanning.  Tlie  pan  is  suspended  to  pendu- 
lous rods,  and  caused  to  nave  a  vibrating 
motion.  Its  backward  motion  or  movement 
is  made  in  a  shorter  space  of  time  than  its  for- 
ward motion.  A  current  of  water  is  caused 
to  flow  into  the  pan.  (See  fig.)  w,  g,  and  /•  are 
the  rods  for  vibrating  the  pan  m.  Tlie  sub- 
stances are  raised  by  tlie  endless  belt  and 
buckets  i,  and  carriecl  through  funnel/,  pro- 
vided with  a  whirl  A,  into  trough  k,  and  from 
that  upon  the  pan  m.  The  water  passes 
through  p,  and  carries  back  those  substances 
whicli  have  less  momentum  than  the  particles  of  the  greatest  spe- 
cific gravity,  which  overcome  the  current  and  are  discnarged  over 
the  front  end.  The  ligliter  particles,  which  are  overcome  and  car- 
ried back  by  the  current,  are  discharged  through  a  series  of  holes  i 
in  the  bottom  of  the  pan.  Besides  the  vibrating  horizontal  motion, 
the  i)an  has  also  an  upward  and  downward  motion  at  tbje  same  time. 

67am. —Giving  to  the  reciprocating  pan  the  peculiar  motion 
above  described.  Also  giving  to  the  pan  the  back  movement  in  a  less 
period  of  time  than  the  forward  movement,  by  means  of  a  crank  or 
cranks,  whose  axis  of  motion  is  below  or  above  the  plane  of  motion  of 
tlie  rear  end  of  said  pan,  or  by  equivalent  means.  Also,  in  combina- 
tion with  the  pan  having  the  motions  or  either  of  the  motions  specified, 
and  on  which  tlie  ore,  «fcc.,  mixed  in  water,  is  supplied  at  some  point 
towards  the  middle  or  back,  the  employment  of  a  current  or  currents 
of  water,  descending  the  inclined  or  curved  surface  of  the  pan.  Also, 
making  the  rear  end  of  the  pan.  with  an  inclination,  or  curve  upwards. 
Also,  inaking  the  pan  (operated  as  8i>ecified)  with  apertures  back  of  the 
place  where  the  substances  to  be  separated  are  supolied.  Finally,  mak- 
ing the  front  and  rear  ends,  or  either,  of  the  pan  (having  the  vibrating 
motion)  wi^i  a  gradual  curve  downwards,  substantially  as  specified, 
when  the  same  is  employed  in  combination  with  currents  of  water. 

No.  9,501. — Alexander  A.  Croll,  of  Tendon,  England. — Improve- 
ments in  Gas  Meters. — Patented  February  22d,  1853. 

Tlie  olnject  of  these  improvements  (in  the  gas  meters  known  as 
"dry  gas'meteru")  is  to  prevent  the  flickering  of  the  light,  so  com- 
monly resulting  froiu  the  use  of  this  kind  ot  meter;  and  the  pro- 
duction of  an  accurately  registering  apparatus.  Tliis  meter  has  two 
movable  partitions  b  (see  fig.),  givmg  motion  to  two  axes  e  «,  which 
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work  the  valves  and  the  registering  wheels.  Accu- 
racy in  measuring  gas  is  obtained  by  employing  as 
large  a  disk  of  metal,  and  surrounded  by  as  narrow 
a  mar^n  of  flexible  material,  as  possible. 

Claim. — Tlie  mode  of  arranging  movable  parti- 
tions or  plates  b,  so  that  the  flexible  material  at  the 
circumference  of  the  plates  shall  not  be  bent,  but 
in  one  direction.  Also,  the  arrangement  of  the 
arms,  with  the  valves  and  movable  plates  b  of  a  dry 
meter,  as  set  forth. 
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No.  9,593. — "William  H.  Johnson,  of  Granville,  Mass. — Imprcmem^nt 
in  Sewing  Machines. — Patented  February  22d,  1853. 

This  invention  consists  in  making  a 
seam,  or  uniting  two  pieces  of  cloth,  by 
means  of  the  peculiar  double  loojvstitch ; 
the  loops  of  tne  stitch  being  made  upon 
one  side  of  the  cloth,  formed  from  two 
continuous  threads,  by  the  use  of  two 
needles  with  eyes  near  their  points,  one 
of  the  needles  carrying  its  thread  tlirough 

the  cloth,  and  the  other  working  entirely  

on  one  side,  the  needles  passing  alternately  into  loops  fonned  in  their 
threads,  thus  forming  the  double  loop-stitch  on  one  side  of  the  cloth 
Ihe  needles  and  feeding  arrangement  being  moved  by  cams  driven 
by  suitable  mechanical  devices.     The  figure  shows  the  double  Ioot)- 
stitch  produced  fn  the  manner  above  described. 

C^atm.— Making  the  double  loop-stitch,  having  the  loops  upon  one 
side  ot  the  cloth,  by  means  of  two  needles  combined,  ttc  Also  makincr 
a  seam  or  uniting  two  pieces  of  cloth,  by  means  of  the  double  loop*'- 
stitch  trom  a  single  thread  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  of  a  con- 
tinuous chain,  formed  of  a  succession  of  double  loops  from  the  threads. 

No.  9,593.— Alpheus  Kimball,  of  Fitchburg,  ^l^^.—Imprommcni  in 
bcytlie  lastenings. — Patented  February  22d,  1853. 
Tliis  invention  consists  of  a  small 

metallic  plate  (with  two  or  more  open- 
ings for  the  claw  of  the  scythe)  fastened 

on  to  the  snath  near  the   end  of  it : 

the  snath  being  first  made  flat  upon 

one  side  in  a  suitable  manner ;  and 

of  a  ring  with  an  opening  at  the  end 

of  the  snath  to  admit  the  sliank.  The 

ring,  which   is  also   attached  to  the 

snath  by  screws,  has  a  projection  on 

the  lower  part  of  it  with  a  screw  in 

it,  which  may,  by  means  of  a  wrench,  be  raised  or  lowered      When 

the  claw  of  the  scvthe  is  introduced,  the  screw  is  taised  arjainst  the 

lower  side  of  the  shank,  and  this  secures  it  in  a  substantial  manner 
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Claim.— T\\e  method  of  securing  the  blade  of  the  scythe  to  the  snath, 
by  passing  tlie  shank  of  the  scythe  through  the  end  of  the  stationary 
metal  cap  b,  and  securing  it  by  means  of  the  upward  pressure  of 
the  screw  k,  in  combination  with  the  claw  r,  and  bush  piece  ;«. 

No.  9,594.— TViLUAM  Sterling  Lacon,  Yarmouth,  Ens.—Impravement 
in  Swfpending^  Lam  ring,  and  Liberating  Shij)i  Boats.— Yatentad 
February  22d,  1853. 
The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  suspend 
ships'  boats  at  the  sides  or  stern  of  the  ves- 
sel, that,  in  case  of  any  sudden  emergency, 
they  may  be  readily  lowered  and  put  to  sea 
without  the  risk  of  the  tackles  which  connect 
the  boats  to  the  ship  retarding  the  opera- 
tions of  lowering  and  floating  them  clear 
of  the  ship.    In  lowering  the  boat  the  lever 
I  is  first  pulled  forward  (see  tig.),  in  order 
to  make  the  friction  strap  k  retain  its  hold 
of  the  friction  pulley  A,  and  thus  T)revent 
the  premature  revolution  of  the  snatl  /; 
on  loosening  tlie  friction  strap  k,  the  boat 
will  descend ;  and  by  means  of  this  strap  the 
boat  can  be  prevented  running  down  too  fast. 
Claim. — Suspending  ships'  boata  bv  hav- 
ing the  chains  or  ropes  so  connected  with 
drums  or  barrels,  that  the  two  ends  of  the  boat  shall  descend  together, 
-  and  with  equal  or  nearly  equal  velocity ;  and  so  that  tlie  cluiins  or  ropes 
shall  be  free  to  disengage  themselves  from  the  barrels ;  m  combination 
with  the  mode  of  controlling  the  turning  of  the  barrels  by  the  weiglit 
of  the  boat. 

No.  9,595.— Jami:3   Morei.axd,  of  Adrian,  -^ich.— Improvement   in 
Mortising  Machines.— V&tQntQd  February  22d,  1853. 
Tlie  pitman  rod  d  (see  fig.)  is  made  to 

extend  down,  and  is  jointed  to  a  noddle  iron 

e.    llie  pitman  has  a  strap,  o,  extending 

down  from  the  upper  part,  by  means  of 

which  it   can  be   elongated,  whereby  the 
.  chisels  can  be  used  for  several  inches  hmger 

before  they  are  worn  down  and  must  be  re- 
moved: below  the  point  o,  the  pitman 
divides  into  three  branches.  The  cross- 
heads  slide  up  and  down  on  V-shaped  ways 
ff.  It  has  a  bar  e  across  its  front ;  to  this 
bar  the  slides  working  the  chisels  are  con- 
nected ;  on  either  side  is  a  guide  frame  A  ; 
i  is  a  projection  at  the  upper  end  of  the  slide, 
which  causes  the  slide  to  move  to  a  certain 
point. 

Claim. — ^Tlie   combination  of  the   cross 
bar  «  on  the  cross  head,  with  the  projecting 
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dog  ?"*  on  the  movable  way,  for  the  purpose  of  withdrawing  the  chisel 
from  the  wood,  on  the  back  motion  of  the  cross  head. 


No.  9,590. — Amos  B.  Taylor,  of  Mystic,  Conn.,  and  Stephen  Wilcwx, 
Jr.,  of  Westerly,  R.  I. — Impnyvement  in  >'  Let-off  and  Take-up'"' 
motions  for  Looms. — Patented  February  22d,  1853. 

Tlie  object  of  this  improvement  is  to  keep  the  warp  and  cloth  at  a 
uniform  tension,  and  make  the  cloth  of  even  thickness. 

Claim. — Eifecting  and  regulating  the  let-(>tf  motion,  by  the  variable 
counterpoise  lever  in  combination  with  the  sliding-worm  pinion,  when 
the  worm  pinion  is  acted  on  by  the  yarn-beam  through  a  direct  strain 
communicated  to  it  by  the  tension  of  the  warp ;  the  whole  arranged 
and  combined  in  the  manner  specified. 


No.  9,597. — Lauren  Ward  {Admr.  of  Itichard  Ward,  dec),  Jerome 
B.  Hcbbell,  and  Hart  C.  IIlbbell,  all  of  Naugatuck,  Conn. — Im- 

froveTnent  in  Machinery  for  Turning  Irregular  forms. — Patented 
ebruary  22d,  1853. 

The  cutter  wheel  b  is  made  of  a 
series  of  separate  metal  rings,  and  se- 
cured on  a  shaft ;  the  cutters  J,  h,  ?>,  J, 
are  attached  to  the  peripliery  of  the 
circle,  and  are  adjustable.  The  pattern 
developed  on  the  surface  of  tlie  wheel 
will  be  the  reverse  of  the  pattern  to  be 
turned. 

Claim. — ^The  use  of  a  cutter  wheel 
for  turning  in-egular  forms,  the  cutters  being  so  arranged  that  the 
pattern  may  be  disclosed  in  reverse  on  its  surface,  when  combined 
with  the  feed-motion,  so  that  in  turning  the  cutter  wheel  the  desired 
irregular  shape  will  be  given  to  the  article,  without  using  guides  or 
patterns;  when  the  whole  is  constructed,  arranged,  combined,  and 
made  to  operate  substantially  as  herein  described. 


No.  9,598. — A.  N.  and  A.  Case,  of  Gustavus,  Oliio, — Improvement  in 
Bedstead  Fastenings. — Patented  March  1st,  1853. 

The  posts  and  rails-of  the  bedstead 
are  secured  together  by  fastenings  as 
represented  in  fig.  y,  a  representing 
the  rail,  a'  the  post,  and  b  tlie  tenon  ; 
on  the  end  of  tne  rail  is  screwed  the  v 
ratchet  d  (fig.  x).  Any  degree  of 
tension  (says  the  inventor)  can  be 
given  the  cord,  by  turning  the  side 

or  end  rails  a  in  the  proper  direction.     The  tension  of  the  cord  is 
retained  by  the  pawl  k.     mien  the  bedstead  is  disjointed,  the  rails 
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are  raised  so  as  to  allow  the  head  of  the  tenon  to  be  withdrawn  through 
the  hole  j  of  the  piece  g  (see  fig.  s),  and  fastened  into  the  Dost  a. 

Claim.— Thii  combination  of  the  inclined  plane  n  and  head  j  with 
the  pawl  andA^tcliet  d  and  k,  for  the  purpose  of  fastening  bedsteads 
and  tightening  the  cord. 

No.  9,599.— ArorsTus  C.  IIarig,  of  Louisville,  \iy.— Improvement  in 
Swivd-Nlhhed  Keys  for  X>^>o/'-Zoc^**.— Patented  March  1st,  1S53. 

Tlie  object  of  this  invention  is  the  arrange- 
ment and  constnictiou  of  the  key  in  such  a 
manner  as  that  the  key  proper  by  which  the 
lock  bit  is  moved  is  not  i)rescnteft  on  the  out- 
side of  the  lock,  and  conseqncntlv  no  oppor- 
tunity is  afforded  for  the  application  of  pick- 
lock instruments  to  outsiders. 

Figure  1,  side  view  of  the  key,  with  shaft 
and  bits  e  and  d. 

Figure  2,  side  view  of  the  main  bit  c,  and 
guard  bit   cZ,    with   tlie   lattor   revolved   half 
round  on  its  axis  or  tenon,  an>l  showing  the  position  of  the 
grooves  in  the  latter  for  the  reception  of  the  annular  col- 

Figure  3,  transverse  section  through  the  main  bit,  safety 
guard  partially  revolved. 

Claim.— Tlie  guard-nib  d,  attached  to  the  swivel-nib,  in  combina- 
tion with  the  oruinary  bit  and  shank  of  the  key. 


ITo.  9,600.— James  McKay,  of  Philadelphia,  Va.—Impr&vement  in 
Jiotary  Steam  Engiiux. — Patented  March  Ist,  1853. 

This  improvement  consists  in  having  the  exhaust  passages  for  the 
steam  entirely  encircling  the  cylinder,  so  that  it  is  kept  hot  by  the 
exhaust  steam.  Also,  in  having  additional  exhaust  passages  wliich 
act  in  conjunction  with  the  usual  exhaust  passages.  Also,  in  the 
combination  of  the  sliding  ])istons,  an<l  self-adjusting  valves  and  steam 
ways,  which  admit  the  steam  behind  the  piston,  to  act  as  a  spring  to 
press  the  piston  into  the  steam  space.  Also,  in  having  the  two 
cylinders  in  radial  axial  journals,  arranged  at  right  angles,  so  that  tlie 
cylinders  accommodate  themselves  to  each  other. 

The  above  description  substantially  sets  forth  the  claims  of  the 
inventor. 


No.  9,601. — Jonas  Simmons,  of  Cohoes,  N.  Y .—Improved  Machine  far 
making  Axes. — Patented  March  1st,  1853. 

The  obiect  of  this  improvement  is  to  accomplish  the  most  difficult 
part  of  the  process  by  machinery  at  one  operation.  A  bar  of  iron 
IS  forged  (of  the  shape  shown  by  figure  1)  of  the  proper  width  for 
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the  axe,  but  somewhat  thicker  than  would  be  necessary  if  the  work 
was  to  be  completed  under  the  hammer. 

The  rolls  being  placed  in  the  position 
shown  by  fig.  2,  the  bar^',  heated  to  a  weld- 
ing heat,  is  laid  on  the  rolls,  with  its  centre 
supported  by  the  rest-bar  /,  with  the  eye-bar 
N  lying  above  it.  The  machine  being  now 
put  into  operation,  the  frame  f  (fig.  1)  moves 
downwards,  turning  the  rolls  inwardly  towards 
each  other :  the  bars  /  and  n  carrying  down 
between  them  the  bar,  the  iron  closing  around 
the  eye  bar  (as  shown  in  fig.  2,  No.  2),  and  hav- 
ing Its  edges  kept  separate  by  the  scarfing 
bar  r.  As  the  frame  progresses  downwaro, 
the  bottom  c  of  lever  o  tripping  against  the 
stop  d,  draws  the  eye  bar  out  from  the  eye  of 
the  axe  (as  shown  in  No.  4),  when  the  axe 
falls  from  the  rest  bar,  just  as  the  frame  f 
ceases  to  move  downward.  Tlie  motion  of 
the  frame  is  now  reversed,  and  it  goes  upward 
until  the  rest  bar  /  has  reached  its  position 
again.  When  the  frame  reaches  this  point, 
the  detent  n,  which  has  been  kept  back  by  Fig.  i. 

the  pressure  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  frame  at  p,  drops  into  its 
notch  in  h  and  holds  the  rest  bar /still,  whilst  the  eye  bar  n  goes  up 
with  the  frame  and  then  descenos  with  the  frame 
again.  The  object  in  permitting  the  eye  bar  to  move 
up  whilst  the  rest  bar  stands  still,  is  to  allow  time 
and  space  to  lay  a  fresh  axe  bar  in  place  of  the  one 
just  made  into  an  axe.  As  soon  as  the  frame  de- 
scends low  enough  to  bring  the  bars  into  position, 
in  which  they  grip  the  axe  oar  as  in  a  vice  between 
them,  the  lower  point  of  the  frame  f  pressing  at 
r,  throws  the  detent  m  out  of  the  notch  at  n,  when  the 
spring  J  forces  the  bar  h  forward  with  the  stops 
K  K  into  the  side  necks  1 1,  so  that  the  frame  in  its 
further  downward  course  carries  the  rest  bar  and  eye 
bar  down  together  with  the  axe  bar  between  them 
through  the  rolls,  till  the  axe  is  droi)ped  from  the  rest 
bar.     As  the  lever  o  ascends  with  the  frame  f,  and  its  ^t  2. 

lower  extremity  is  released  from  the  stop  c?,  the  spring  e  forces  the 
eye  bar  out  for  service. 

Clmm. — ^The  arranf^ement  of  the  several  devices  above  mentioned  for 
making  axes,  viz.,  rolling  dies,  with  a  rest-bar  to  support  the  ironwhilst 
being  rolled,  and  an  eye-bar,  arranged  not  only  to  serve  as  a  mandrel 
to  shape  the  eye  of  the  axe,  but  with  the  rest  bar  to  hold  the  iron  firmly 
during  the  process  of  rolling,  the  rest  bar  and  eye  bar  being  connected 
with  tlie  machinery  to  give  them  appropriate  movements  to  cause  them 
to  co-operate  with  the  rolls  in  shaping  the  axe,  and  these  parts  further 
in  combination  with  a  scarjin^-har  for  the  purpose  of  shaping  the  bladetj 
to  receive  the  steel  point,  in  order  to  complete  the  axe. 
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No.  9,602. — Charles  A.  Spring,  of  Kensington,  Pa. — Improved  Sup- 
plement Valve  in  lieciprocaiing  SUain  Enffines. — Patented  March 
l8t,  1853. 

Tlie  object  of  this  im- 
provement is  to  equahze  the 
pressure  of  the  steam  in  the 
cylinder  and  boiler,  and  ])r()- 
tect  the  engine  against 
strains,  and  insure  a  more 
equable  motion,  <fec.  (/  (s^ee 
tig.)  is  the  valve  which  opens 
towards  the  cylinder  (see 
arrow),  in  such  position  in  the  steam  boiler  lid,  that  it  will  open  by  the 
pressure  of  the  steam  in  the  boiler,  to  permit  the  steam  to  pass  from 
the  latter  into  the  cylinder ;  but  whenever  the  pressure  on  the  side 
next  the  cylinder  becomes  greatest,  and  steam  begins  to  return  to  the 
boiler,  then  this  valve  g  will  close,  and  arrest  the  reflux,  so  that  what- 
ever force  is  exerted  in  compressing  the  steam  in  the  cylinder  before 
the  piston,  as  it  approaches  the  end  of  the  stroke,  will  be  given  out 
again  on  the  return  of  the  piston,  to  aid  in  accelerating  its  motion ;  so 
that  tlie  force  required  to  arrest  the  momentum  of  the  moving  parts 
at  one  stroke  is  borrowed  from  that  stroke  and  added  to  the  next. 

Claim. — llie  uiTangcment  of  a  valve  in  the  lid  of  the  steam  chest, 
between  the  cylinder  of  a  steam  engine  and  the  boiler,  in  such  a  man- 
ner tlijit  it  will  prevent  the  reflux  of  the  lead-steam,  by  closing  when- 
ever the  i>ressureof  the  steam  in  the  engine  exceeds  that  in  the  boiler, 
and  opening  again  whenever  the  pressure  in  the  boiler  is  greater. 


No.  9,003. — William  Townshend,  of  Hinsdale,  Mass. — Improvement 
in  the  Construction  of  looms. — Patented  March  1st,  1853. 

Tliis  improvement  consists  in  an  arrangement  "  whereby  the  har- 
ness and  treadles  are  moved  with  greater  certainty  in  all  kinds  of 
fiijured  weaving,  and  with  less  machinery  than  heretofore  employed ; 
also  the  picking  motion  for  throwing  the  shuttles  is  simplihed,  the 
warp  is  allowed  to  l)e  drawn  off  the  yam-beam  with  more  certainty 
and  regularity,  and  the  take-up  motion  for  the  cloth  is  more  effective, 
simple,  and  clicap.  Tlie  selvages  of  the  cloth  are  formed  by  a  pecu- 
liar arrangement  of  levers  to  work  the  sheds  of  the  warp." 

Claim. — The  cam  wheel  on  the  chain  shaft,  right  angle  lever,  and 
Kta]»h's  or  side  bolts  combined  and  acting  as  described,  to  bring  the 
}»i(kiHg  motion  into  operati«m  alternately  on  each  side  by  the  back- 
ward motion  of  the  lay.  Also,  actuating  the  picker-staff  by  the  lay, 
cni  its  backward  motion,  by  means  of  the  vibrating  studs,  when  coin- 
hine<l  with  levers  attached  to  the  swords  of  the  lay  and  the  bent  levers, 
the  wln»le  arranged  and  combined.  Also,  the  levers  connected  toge- 
ther by  the  adjustable  j>in,  so  as  to  give  greater  or  less  motion  to  the 
selvage  warp,  when  actuated  by  the  cam.  Also,  the  apron  or  straps 
connected  to  the  bar,  and  kept  to  the  cloth  by  the  j)roper  weight 
or  power,  so  as  to  cause  sutflcient  jfriction  to  wind  tlie  cloth  on  the 
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cloth-beam,  when  said  apron  and  bar  are  moved  or  actuated  from  the 
lay,  or  otherwise,  so  as  to  produce  the  effect. 


No.  9,604.— E.  SuMNEE  Taylor,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio:— Improvement' 
in  Bedstead  Fastenings. — Patented  March  1st,  1853. 

By  reference  to  the  figure,  the 
claim  will  explain  the  operation 
and  arrangement  of  this  improve- 
ment. 

Claim. — ^The  combination  of 
the  pawl  and  ratchet  with  the 
spiral  grooved  section  h  i  at- 
tached to  the  tenon  g,  arranged 
and  applied  as  follows,  to  wit : 
the  tenons  of  one  side  rail  and  one  end  rail  being  furnished  with 
the  plates  having  the  spiral  groove  turning  to  the  right  and  left,  in 
the  direction  of  the  arrows,  and  making  a  tight  joint  with  the  post, 
the  other  side  and  end  rails  having  on  their  tenons  a  groove  passing 
around  the  tenon  at  right  angles  to  the  axis,  and  fitting  the  pins,  so 
as,  bv  having  one  side  of  the  tenon  on  each  end  flattened,  to  enable 
it  to  pass  the  pin  in  order  to  allow  it  to  enter  tlie  groove ;  when,  by 
turning  in  either  direction  less  than  a  complete  revolution,  the  pin 
fitting  into  the  groove  prevents  the  posts  and  rails  from  separating; 
and  by  attaching  the  ratchets  to  the  end  of  this  side  rail,  and  one  end 
of  the  end-rail  with  tile  pawl  attached  to  the  posts,  by  tightening  the 
cord  the  whole  frame  of  the  bedstead  is  held  firmly  together,  by  the 
combined  action  of  all  the  parts  described ;  one  end-rail  and  one  side- 
rail  turning,  as  described,  to  tighten  the  cord,  botli  being  secured  by 
the  pawl  and  ratchet. 

No.  9,605.— William  Wheeler,  of  Troy,  N.  Y. — Improvement  in  the 
Construction  of  Currg-co7nbs.— Patented  March  Ist,  1853. 

Tliis  improvement  consists  in  substituting 
"thumb-loops"  instead  of  handles  as  they  have 
hitherto  been  made.  The  drawing  represents  a 
top  view,  and  a  side  view. 

Claim. — ^The  aj)plication  of  a  rin^-loop,  or  fixture 
on  curry-combs,  mr  tlie  insertion  ot  the  thumb  as  a 
guard  and  rest  therefor,  the  ring  or  loop  being 
made  in  one  piece  with  the  back  strap. 


No.  9,606.^ — Seth  Adams,  of  Boston,  Mass. — Improvemejit  in  Printing 
Presses.— Vatewted  March  8th,  1853. 

Tlie  fifure  represents  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  press.  Tlie  pinion 
29  on  the  fly-wlieel  shaft  gives  motion  to  wheel  28  ;  on  the  shaft  of 
which  there  are  two  impression-cams  15,  15,  one  of  which  is  shown  in 
the  section.     On  the  same  shaft  is  fixed  also  cam  16  for  moving  the 
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inking  rollers  over  the  type.  Op  the  inking  cylinder  is  placed  the 
vibrating  ink-distributing  roller  A,  and  the  feed  inking  roller  z.  From 
roller  i  the  ink  is  taken  to  ink  rollers  g  g.  These  rolls  are  moved  up 
and  down  ovi'i-  the  type  8. 
The  rolls  g  give  direction 
to  the  paper  into  box  k,  as  it 
comes  from  the  platen  and 
passes  between  rollers  a.  7 
is  a  gauge,  against  which  the 
ps^per  is  placed  for  the  jpiir- 
pose  of  registering  it.  Tliis 
guage  is  put  upon  a  rod,  and 
rests  upon  the  platen  J, 
during  the  time  platen  b  is 
at  rest  and  while  o  is  going 
up  to  give  the  impression  to 
the  sheet;  but  when  this 
platen  returns  to  its  place  of 
rest,  this  gau^je  is  caught  b}'' 
a  catch,  and  held  suspended 
till  the  paper  which  has  been  printed  on  tlie  platen  h  is  carried  down- 
ward  by  the  motion  of  the  tympan-cloth  to  the  two  rollers  g,  when  it 
is  taken  between  them  and  carried  to  the  box  k.  In  order  to  carry  the 
sheet  down  to  the  rolls  g,  the  tympan-cloth  30  on  the  platen  h  is  moved 
downward  as  follows,  viz. :  Tlie  tympan-cloth  30  is  connected  by 
belts  to  the  segment  a  on  shafl  m.  When  the  impression  has 
been  given  and  the  platen  h  is  returned  to  its  place,  the  catch  catches 
into  a  ratchet,  thus  turning  shaft  m  and  segment  a  and  giving  mo- 
tion downward  to  the  tympan-cloth  30,  which  carries  the  siieets 
with  it  to  the  "take-off"  rolls  g,  between  which  rolls  the  sheet  is 
taken  and  conveyed  to  box  k.  c  is  a  gauge  against  which  to  put  the 
paper  to  register  it.  This  gauge  is  held  to  the  platen  J  by  a  screw,  and 
can  be  moved  in  the  slot,  to  conform  to  different  sized  sheets,  by 
turning  the  screw,  and  then  moving  the  gauge  as  required.  Ilie  chase 
in  which  the  type  is  locked  is  keyed  to  bed  phy  a  key ;  8  is  type,  j? 
the  bed.  The  bed  is  screwed>to  the  cross  piece  o  o.  In  order  to 
adjust  the  bed  and  give  more  or  less  impression,  set  screws  2G,  26  are 
screwed  into  the  cross  pieces  o  o,  the  ends  of  which  screwB  set  back 
against  the  bed.  38  is  a  table  on  which  to  put  the  paper;  it  is 
screwed  to  each  of  the  arms  of  the  frame,  31.  18  is  a  treadle,  17  con- 
necting rods  which  are  attached  to  fly  wheel  and  pulley  by  crank 
pins  and  treadle.  11  is  a  hand-lever  for  stopping  the  impression  of  the 
press.  This  lever  has  on  it  a  fork,  which  fits  into  the  groove  on  a 
clutch  ;  said  clutch  is  fitted  to  the  driving  shaft  of  pulley  21),  with  a 
spline  to  prevent  it  from  turning  on   the  shaft.     When  the  leve 


r  is 


moved  to  the  right,  it  disengages  the  clutch  from  a  corresponding 
clutch  or  ])inion  29,  and  leaves  the  pinion  on  driving  shaft  free  or 
loose,  so  that  the  spur-gear  and  cams  can  stop. 

Claim. — ^Tlie  combination  of  the  vibrating  platen  with  the  sheet- 
holders  arranged  so  as  to  be  kept  up  a  little  distance  from  the  platen, 
when  in  position  to  receive  the  sheet,  and  moving  with  said  platen  to 
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the  form,  in  order  to  hold  the  sheets  thereon,  and  draw  them  from  the 
types ;  also  the  gauges  for  registering  the  sheets. 

Also,  the  mode  or  means  for  keeping  the  sheet-holders  up  from  the 
platen  when  the  sheet  is  to  be  placed;  said  means  consisting  of  an 
arm  on  each  end  of  the  rod  (on  which  the  holders  are  fixed,  and  witli 
which  they  turn),  and  stops  against  which  said  arms  strike. 

Also,  the  apparatus  for  dehvering  or  taking  off  the  sheet  from  the 
platen  after  it  is  printed,  consisting  of  the  moving  or  sliding  tympan- 
cloth,  in  combination  with  the  turning  segment  a,  to  which  an  inter-' 
mittent  and  reciprocating  rotary  motion  is  imparted  by  catch  47,  and 
ratchet  e,  and  spiral  spring  48.  I 


No.  9,607.— Henry  Bessemer,  of  Baxter  House,  England. — Improve- 
ment in  Cane- Juice  Evaporators. — Patented  March  8th,  1853. 

This  contrivance  avails  itself  of  the 
endless  screw  threads  to  carry  along  the 
liquid  from  end  to  end  of  the  evapora- 
tor. Tte  screw  thread  consists  of  a 
series  of  wide  flat  disks  arranged  heli- 
cally around  a  hollow  perforated  shaft, 
and  having  its  broad  screw  thread  wings 
stand  out  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the 
hollow  shaft  so  as  to  form  an  extended 
surface  for  evaporation.  The  cylinder  is  arranged  horizontally  in  its 
proper  basin,  and  the  lower  portion  of  it  dips  into  the  heated  liquid. 
Tlie  blast  of  air  forced  through  the 
holes  in  the  hollow  shaft,  rapidly 
carries  off  the  vapor  of  tlie  syrup  at 
a  temperature  below  the  boiling 
point.     (See  figs.) 

Claim. — ^nie  combination  of  a 
hollow  and  perforated  shaft,  con- 
nected with  an  air-blast  apparatus, 
a  series  of  plates  or  a  screw  plate 
(placed  around  and  on  the  shaft),  and  a  reservoir,  trough,  or  basin,  for 
holding  the  liquor  to  be  evaporated. 

Also,  the  combination  of  a  hot-water  vessel  and  its  heating  appara- 
tus, the  cistern  for  holding  the  saccharine  liquor,  and  the  apparatus 
for  effecting  its  evaporation  by  means  of  hot  air  blown  on  tliin  or 
extended  surfaces,  a  screw  or  plates  as  specified. 


No.  9,608. — Henet  Bessemer,  of  Baxter  House,  England. — Improve- 
metii  in  Filters  for  Cane  Juice. — Patented  March  8th,  1853. 

This  invention  is  confined  to  the  drum  which  is  immersed  in  the  liquid 
to  be  filtered,  and  receives  the  same  through  its  perforated  periphery, 
and,  by  means  of  inclined  scoops  and  troughs  within,  discharges  it  at 
its  axis  through  its  hollow  construction.  A  scraper  arranged  on  its 
upper  part  constantly  clears  and  cleans  the  perforate  peripnery. 

Claim. — ^The  combination  of  the  receiving  vessel  a  (see  ng.),  the 
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rotary  filtering  drum  (placed  within  the  said  vessel),  the  gutters  h 
(within  the  drum),  the  hdlow  axle  or  shaft  (connected  with  said  gut- 
ters), and  the  scraper  applied  to  the  out^r  surface  of  the  revolving 
drum;  the  whole  being  arranged  and  made  to  operate  together. 


No.  9,609. — Stillman  A.  Clemens,  of  Springfield,  Mass. — Improve- 
merit  in  Machines  f(yr  Dreming  ^^.— Patented  Marcli  8th,  1853. 

In  the  annexed  figure, 
the  flax  is  placed  upon  the 
endless  apron  h,  which 
presents  it  to  the  bite  of 
feed  rollers  d  d;  it  passes 
between  the  rests  m  m,  to  the  beater  n,  composed  of  two  flat  faces 
with  a  snace  between.  Tlie  beater  is  worked  bv  a  connecting  rod 
and  crank,  to  give  it  vibratory  motion. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  beater  are  another  set  of  rests,  o  o,  through 
which  the  fibres  separated  from  the  woody  parts  pass  between  the 
rollers  d'  d'  ;  these  are  grooved,  and  the  upper  has  also  a  longitudinal 
motion.  From  the  rollers  the  article  passes  on  to  the  endless  belt  h. 
Below  the  better  ti  is  a  fan  blower  surrounded  by  a  casing;  the 
spout  h  discharges  the  current  of  air  between  the  faces  of  the  beaters, 
to  blow  away  the  woody  parts. 

Claim.— f\\e  method  of  breaking  and  dressing  flax,  or  other  fibrous 
substances,  by  a  beater  (as  described)  vibrating  on  a  central  axis, 
between  the  faces  of  which  the  flax  passes ;  combmed  with  rests  placed 
m  close  proximity  to  the  edges  of  the  beaters,  between  which  the  flax 
passes.  Also,  in  combination  with  the  beater  and  rest,  the  employ- 
ment of  a  pair  of  rollers,  each  of  which  is  grooved  in  the  direction  of 
Its  peripliery,  and  one  of  which  is  made  to  vibrate  in  the  direction  of 
its  axis,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  and  soflening  the  fibres. 


No.  9,610.— Samuel  Gardixer,  Jr.,  of  New  York, 
Magnetic  Machine  for  Washing  and 
Sipamtin^  6roZ<?.— Patented  March 
8th,  1853. 

Tliis  invention  is  more  particularlv 
designed  for  the  separation  of  gold 
from  the  black  sand  with  which  it  is 
frequently  found  mixed  in  the  beds  of 
rivers  ;  this  sand  contains  oxide  of  iron, 
which  is  difficult  to  separate  from  gold 
by  the  operation  of  washing  alone, 
owing  to  Its  great  specific  gravity. 


N.  Y. — Improved 
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The  annexed  figure  represents  a  section  of  the  machine.  The  gold 
is  placed  in  the  box  c  (mixed  with  the  oxide  of  iron),  and  waslied 
down  in  the  trough,  there  to  be  separated  from  the  iron,  by  means  of 
the  revolving  magnets  1 1.  The  oxide  is  brushed  off  by  the  brush  k, 
and  tlirown  upon  the  inclined  plane  d.     Outside  of  the  opening  c  is 

})laced  a  cylinder  valve,  whicli  turns  in  suitable  journal  boxes,  and 
,  las  a  slot  of  corresponding  size  with  c.  This  cylinder  valve  has  a 
handle,  by  which  it  is  turned  to  regulate  the  width  of  the  opening  c. 
Claim. — Separating  gold  or  other  metals  from  earthy  or  other  mag- 
netic particles,  by  means  of  a  rotary  cylinder  of  magnets  f  n,  which 
magnets,  at  the  same  time  they  collect  the  magnetic  particles,  serve 
as  agitators  of  the  water  and  metal,  &c. ;  the  cylinder  being* con- 
structed in  relation  to  a  trough  b,  substantially  as  set  forth. 


No.  9,611. — J.  F.  Maschek,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Improvement  in 
Daguerreotype  Cases. — Patented  March  8th,  1853.  ," 

The  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in  con- 
structing the  case  with  an  adjustable  flap  or 
supplementary  lid,  which  is  within  the  case, 
and  having  two  ordinary  lenses  in  it.    A  Da- 

fjuerreotype  is  placed  opposite  each  of  the 
enses,  in  the  lid.  By  this  arrangement  a  per- 
fect stereoscope  is  obtained,  and  the  Daguerre  - 
otypes,  by  binocular  vision,  are  apparently 
formed  into  a  solid  figure  like  life. 

Claim. — Constructing  a  Da^icrreotype  case  with  an  adjustable 
flap  or  supplementary  lid  c,  within  the  case,  and  liaving  two  ordi- 
nary lenses  dd  placed  in  it,  by  which,  upon  adjusting  the  flap  or 
lid,  a  stereoscope  is  formed  of  the  case ;  and  the  two  Daguerreotypes 
E  e,  by  binocular  vision,  are  apparently  formed  into  a  life-like  figure. 


No.  9,612. — Ltsander  A.  Orcutt,   of 
Albanj,    N.    Y. — Improvement   in 
Machines  for    Moulding    IIollow- 
Ware. — Patented  March  8th,  1853. 

Tlie  nature  of  this  invention  consists 
in  combining  with  a  moulding  ma- 
chine, so  constructed  as  to  give  the 
flask  a  continuous  rotary  or  recipro- 
cating rotary  motion,  under  the  ram- 
mers p  p  (see  fig.),  as  the  character  of 
the  work  to  be  moulded  may  require. 
The  rammers  have  both  vertical  and 
horizontal  adjustment  (the  first  being 
automatic,  the  latter  at  the  will  of  the 
operator),  and  can  be  made  to  operate 
in  any  portion  of  the  flask  without 
stopping  the  machine. 

CkUm. — In  combination  with  a  flask. 
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havinjj  a  continuous  or  reciprocating  rotary  motion,  the  rammer  or 
rammers  so  arranged  as  to  be  made,  at  any  time  during  their  opera- 
tion, to  work  in  any  portion  of  the  flask ;  whilst  at  the  same  time  they 
liave  an  automatical  adjustment,  so  as  to  rise  in  tlie  fla^^k  as  it  is  filled 
and  rammed,  and  adjust  themselves  vertically  in  regard  to  the  flask. 


Xo.  9,013. — ^Thaddeus  A.  Smffh,  of  Albany,  N.  Y. — Improvement  in 
Mouldlnq  for  Cast-iron  Plates  with  dovetailed  recesses. — Patented 
March  8th,  1853. 

Figure  1  represents  a  pattern  of  a 
pot-hole  cover,  top  upwards,  with  a 
square  hole  in  it  towards  one  edge, 
for  the  admission  of  the  cup  pattern, 
the  sides  of  the  hole  being  bevelled  up- 
wards. 

Fig.  2,  th(k  cup  pattern  face  upwards. 

Fig.  3,  reveree. 

Fig.  4,  cross  section. 

Fig.  5,  lifter  or  handle. 

In  using  the  pattern-cup  in  moulding,  the  top  pattern  is  laid  down 
in  the  flask  (with  the  cup  in  its  place),  with  the  upper  face  upper- 
most, and  is  then  properly  rammed  up ;  then  the  flask  and  pattern 
are  reversed  in  the  usual  w^ay,  and  the  under-side  sanded  and  rammed 
up  in  the  core  ;  the  core  is  then  removed,  and  the  cover  pattern  carefully 
taken  off",  leaving  the  cup  pattern  on  the  sand  ;  then  each  half  of  the 
cup  pattern  is  moved  carefully  to  the  right  or  left  as  the  case  may  re- 
quire, so  as  to  have  the  dovetailed  core  of  sand  complete. 

Claim. — Tlie  process  of  moulding  the  recesses  in  the  tpps  of  stove- 
plates,  intended  for  the  reception  of  the  lifters  (which  recesses  are 
required  to  be  dovetailed),  by  employing  pattern  cups,  shaped  to  form 
such  recesses,  divided  by  a  vertical  cut  into  two  parts,  so  that  the  cups 
can  be  removed  from  the  core,  by  mo\*ing  each  division  of  it  horizon- 
tally from  the  core  before  raising  it  oft'  the  sand ;  and  bv  fitting  the 
cup  patterns  into  the  pattern  of  tlie  stove  plate,  so  that  the  plate  pat- 
tern can  be  lifted  from  the  sand,  leaving  the  cup  behind  it. 

No.  9,014. — Joel  Tiffany,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. — Improvement  in 
Ma'chines  for  Dressing  Shingles. — Patented  March  8th,  1853. 

This  machine  operates  in 
the  following  manner.  After 
the  shingles  are  rived  out, 
they  are  first  placed  on  the 
table  beds  u  u'  (see  fig.),  al- 
ternately as  the  table  passes 
from  one  end  of  the  frame 
to  the  other ;  the  bed  or  table 
rises  and  falls  by  the  action 
of  cams,  so  that  the  knife  in 
the  cross  head  will  not  shave 
the  shingle  against  the  grain 
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m  passing  from  b  to  b'  ;  but  as  the  table  returns  from  b'  to  b  it  is  ele- 
vated, and  thereby  the  shingle  is  shaved  from  butt  to  point,  the  points 
being  always  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows.  Bv  the  raising  and 
lowering  of  the  table,  as  described,  the  proper  taper  is  given  to  tlie 
shingle.  The  knives  are  in  the  cross- head  t,  and  always  move  in  an 
adveree  direction  to  the  table.  Tlie  shingles  are  shaved  on  one  side 
at  a  time :  the  first  side  is  shaved  in  the  bed  u';  they  are  then  turned 
from  the  bed  u'  to  n,  and  from  w'Uiw.  As  the  table  passes  from  j  to  b'  , 
the  shingle  passes  in  between  the  forks  of  the  arms  k;  and  the  instant 
the  table  moves  from  b'  to  b,  the  shingle  is  conveyed  from  the  bed  to' 
to  wj,  the  arms  taking  the  place  marked  A,  which  was  occupied  by  the 
arms  h'  •  and  at  the  instant  the  arms  A"  begin  to  pass  to  A,  the  arms 
A',  which  then  occupied  the  place  A,  pass  to  the  position  indicated  at 
h\  which  throws  the  shingle  from  the  bed  w  to  the  floor,  completed. 
The  arms  i'  convey  the  sliingles  from  the  bed  u'  to  w,  and  the  arm  i 
gives  place  to  it,  passing  to  the  position  i",  and  at  the  same  time  taking 
a  finished  shingle  with  it  from  the  bed  u'.  The  rollers  a  a  and  ff 
are  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  shingle  in  place  when  it  is  being 
shaved.  The  gear  wheels  are  hung  on  journals.  The  springs  y  y  are 
for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  rollers  to  adjust  easily  to  shingles 
of  various  thicknesses.  The  ends  of  the  springs  rest  on  the  journal 
caps. 

Claim. — The  combination  of  parts  consisting  of  the  pinions  I  V  and 
k  k',  with  the  intermediate  ^ears  ?n  m' ;  the  levers  n  and  joint  levera 
0  and  o',  and  sections  u'\  with  the  connecting  rods />  and  «,'and  cam  o, 
for  the  purpose  of  operating  the  arms  h  A',  i  i',  as  described. 


No.  9,615.— John  A.  Waoener,  of  Charleston,  S.  C.—7;?ii>rM'ecZ  Can- 
non Sight.^Vatcnted  March  8th,  1853. 

Tlie  nature  of  this  invention  consists  of  an 
"  easy  and  correct"  mode  of  determining  the 
highest  point  of  the  surface  of  a  cannon,  re- 
gardless of  any  position  the  wheels  may 
occupy  upon  the  ground ;  and  of  aftbrding 
the  gunner  at  the  same  time  a  perfect  sight 
to  direct  and  elevate  the  piece  by,  capable  of 
regulation  for  any  distance  less  than  point 
blank,  as  well  as  to  extreme  range,  according  to  decrees. 

Figure  1,  front  sight.  * 

Figure  2,  rear  sight,  attached  by  means  of  spring  clasps  to  the 
cannon. 

Clai7n.— The  sighting  apparatus,  consisting  of  the  corresponding 
pendula  e,  hung  between  tlie  ^j^raduated  side-pieces  or  uprights  c  c 
in  connexion  with  the  protecting  and  regulating  slide  f,  with 'its 
rafle  sights  r  r';  the  pendula  having  free  sway,  by  means  of  the  rotary 
mounting  of  the  uprights,  and  upper  part  of  the  apparatus,  on  the 
screws  and  pivots  s  s  ;  and  the  whole  being  attached  and  shifted  into 
horizontal  position  on  the  cannon,  by  means  of  the  movable  sprinff 
clasps  A  A  and  a'  a',  all  combined.  ^     ^ 
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No.  9,616. — Warren  Aldricii,  of  Lowell, 
Mass.  — lmproveme)it8  in  Tuniiny 
Lathes. — Patented  March  15th,  1853. 

Tlie  object  of  this  invention  is  to 
accurately  turn  a  variety  of  forms, 
such  as  globes,  ovals,  &c.  To  effect 
this  result  tho  tool  carriage  k  n  is  made 
susceptible  of  a  variety  of  motions  and 
adjustments.  (See  fig.)  Tlie  letter  e 
shows  the  tool  carriage  without  the 
lathe ;  B  B  is  a  slide  moving  on  the 
bed  of  the  lathe,  and  sustaining  the 
whole  apparatus  of  the  tool  carriage ; 
c  <?  is  a  circular  plate  movable  by  a  screw 
D,  which  is  shown  in  dotted  lir^es. 

On  the  circular  plate  c  c  is  placed  a 
revolving  slide  e';  on  this  slide  is  placed 
the  tool  carriage  h  n,  which  is  moved  by 


screw  I,  revolvmg   worm   shaft  x,  and 


revolving  plate  c  c. 

Claim. — ^The  improvement  which  con- 
sists in  giving  an  automatic  motion  to 
the  upper  slide  or  tool  rest,  when  set  at  any  angle  to  the  bed-piece  of 
the  lathe,  instead  of  moving  it  by  hand ;  so  as  to  turn  with  ease  and 
accuracy  solid  or  hollow  cones,  by  means  substantially  of  the  screw 
I  i',  revolving  worm  shaft  x,  and  revolving  plate  c  c,  as  above  set 
forth. 


No.  9,617. — Henry  Bessemer,  of  Baxter  House,  England.— /m^w^- 
m€7it  in  Sugar-Cam  Presses. — Patented  March  15th,  1853. 

Tliis  invention  is  a  modification  of  that  patented  by  the  same  in- 
ventor. May,  1851.    In  that  patent  the  chamber  for  pressing  is  parallel 


on  its  sides ;  but  in  the  present  case  it  is  parallel  for  some  distance,  but 
the  juice  is  being  expressed.  Tliis  change  makes  it  unnecessary  to 
contracted  somewhat  at  the  mouth,  so  as  to  wedge  the  cane  in  while 
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have  as  long  a  chamber,  and  so  prevents  a  re-absorption  of  the  juice 
once  forced  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  mass.  This  improvement  also 
embraces  the  arrangement  of  devices  for  sustaining  tlie  parallelism 
of  the  motion  of  the  pistons  \  g  g  g  are  tubes,  having  pistons  (?,  as 
seen  at  a  ;  i  i  i  are  hoppers ;  to  is  the  cutter  attached  to  the  piston  e. 

Claim. — ^The  improvement  in  the  construction  of  the  cane-pressing 
tubes,  Muth  sides  made  parallel  some  distance,  for  the  working  of  the 
piston  against,  and  to  approach  one  another  towards  the  mouth  of  dis- 
charge of  the  pressed  cane.  Also,  the  combination  of  the  compresses, 
or  pressing  tubes  b  c,  and  two  conjoined  pistons  d  e,  with  one  revolving 
actuating  shaft  and  its  mechanism,  to  give  to  the  plungers  or  pistons 
a  simvltaneoiis  reciprocating  rectilinear  motion.   . 

No.  9,618. — Henry  Bessemer,  of  Baxter  II«juse,  p]ngland. — ''  Irixproced 
Heater'''^  for  Sicgar  Syrup. — Patented  March  I5t1i,  1853. 

This  device  is  designed  to  heat 
the  syrup  discharged  from  the  va- 
cuum pan,  just  before  it  is  poured 
to  fill  the  moulds,  and  consists  df 
a  vertical  drum  of  tubes,  in  a  case 
acting  as  steam  jacket;  the  syrup 
is  poured  by  means  of  a  hopper 
into  the  top,  and,  falling  by  gravi- 
ty through  the  same,  is  heated  by 
the  steam  which  surrounds  the 
tubes.  Figure  a  is  a  vertical  sec- 
tion, and  B  a  plan  of  the  appara- 
tus ;  R  is  a  copper  heater  open  on  the  top,  x  is  a  cliamber,  u  a  spout ; 
X  is  a  steam  pipe  for  admitting,  and  y  a  pipe  for  passing  the  steam 
off. 

Claim. — The  above  description  substantially  embraces  the  claim 
of  the  inventor. 


No.  9,619. — "WilLiam  Coleman  and  Stephen 
G.    Coleman,   of  Providence,   R.  I. — Im- 
provement in  Supporting  the  Toppina-Lift 
and  the  Peah  Halyard  Block  of  Sail  Ves- 
sels.— Patented  March  15th,  1853. 
This  invention  relates  to  a  mode  of  apply- 
ing the  topping-lift  shackle  and  the  peak-hal- 
yard block  to  tne  upper  part  of  a  mast.   (See 
fig.)  a  represents  tne  mast,  b  the  peak-hal- 
yard blocK,  and  c  the  topping-lift  shackle. 

C^m.— Supporting  tne  topping-lift  by 
means  of  a  crane,  of  such  fonn  and  construc- 
tion, that  when  the  topping-lift  sags  (when 
the  sail  is  hoisted),  it  shall  not  foul,  or  chafe 
against  the  peak-halyard  block.  Also,  so  ar- 
ranging and  constructing  the  crane,  that  it 
may  also  support  the  peak-halyard  block. 
10 
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No.  0,620. — Plteu  Ten  Etck,  of  New  York. — Improvement  in  Back- 
ing C/tmrs. — Patented' March  15tli,  1853. 

The  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in  combining  witli  a  chair  (so 
arranged  that  the  top  or  seat  shall  rock  upon 
the  bottom  part,  while  the  legs  remain  station- 
ary) it  safety  guard  t«»  prevent  the  chair  from 
goiug  buck  too  far,  and  also  to  prevent  it  from 
going  suddenly  backward  when  a  })erson  seats 
himself  in  it.  llie  bar  c  reaches  across  the 
chair,  and  works  on  pivots  in  projections/,  per- 
manently fixed  t«)  the  chair;  in  the  centre  of 
bar  r  U  u  cam  /',  which  works  on  a  pivot,  and 
rests  against  the  sj)ring  <j,  for  preventing  the 
top  part  of  the  chair  from  rocking  too  sudaenly. 

Claim.— T\\i^  guard  or  safety  piece,  and  the  spring  </,  combined 
and  arranged  with  a  sitting  chair,  s(>  that  the  seat  may  rock  up^n  the 
legs,  or  support,  and  as  above  set  forth. 


Na   9,621. — Mosi:s   Maksuall,  of  Lowell,  Mass, — Improvement    in 
Knittimj  Jfck'A/utw.— Patented  March  15th,  1853. 

To  fully  illustrate  this  improvement  would 
require  extensive  drawings  and  descriptions ; 
therefore  reference  is  made  to  the  principal 
features  of  the  invention  only,  with  the 
claim. 

In  the  ligure,  r  d  represents  the  needles; 
r  f  tlie  needle  rests  ;  (j  the  levei-s  working 
tlie  needles ;  and  *  s  the  rotary  depressers. 

(Yrt;;„. —Connecting  the  rotary  depres.s- 
er.->  and  the  feeder  which  carries  the  thread 
with  the  arm  which  connects  the  reciprocat- 
in.'  cam  boxes.  Also,  dividing  the  plates 
which  support  the  needles,  and  cast  the  stitches,  at  the  angle  of  inter- 
section of  the  two  sets  of  needles,  so  that  the  fabric  knit  may  pass  be- 
tween them.  Also,  forming  the  stitches  alternately  on  each  side  ot 
the  needle  rests,  by  two  sets  of  needles 
placed  at  an  angle  to  each  other,  and 
operating  one  needle  at  a  time. 


No.  9,622.— lie )K Alio  N.  Black,  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, Pa. — Tnun'ovemeut  in  //;/- 
draulic  Stmni  rf/?//^>.v.— Patented 
March  22d,  1853. 

Tlic  nature  of  this  invention  consists 
in  placing  at  the.  juncture  of  a  double 
cylinder  a,  b,  a  piston  rod  e,  united 
:o  and  carrying  two  pistons  working, 
•lie  ou«  I',  in  tlie  steam  cyliinler,  and 
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the  other  d,  in  the  water  or  pump  cylinder ;  both  pistons  are  united 
by  a  bar  at  f,  which  bar  moves  in  grooves  on  eacli  side  of  the  rod. 
Tnere  are  openings  in  the  piston  rod  c  e,  and  the  juncture  of  the 
double  cylinder,  whereby  at  the  proper  time  conimunication  of  the 
cylinders  is  effected ;  for  the  purpose  of  causing  a  small  quantity 
of  cold  water  to  pass  into  the  steam  cylinder,  and  thereby  enect  the 
partial  condensation  o.  the  exhaust  steam  in  the  cylinder  itself.  This 
improvement  relates  also  to  the  combination  of  the  double  cylinder 
with  the  intermediate  piston  rod  and  connected  or  twin  pistons,  hav- 
ing a  movement  simultaneous  with  the  piston  rod. 

Claim,. — The  combination  of  the  double  slotted  water  and  steam 
cylinder  a  and  b,  double  pistons  c  and  d,  and  slotted  piston  rod  e,  ar- 
ranged and  operating  as  described,  &c. 


No.  9,623. — John  P.  Comly,  of  Dayton,  Ohio. — Improvement  in  the 
mode  of  Separating  Paper  hy  the  single  sheet. — Patented  March 
22d,  1853. 

This  improvement  consists  in  the  method 
of  feeding  or  supplying  paper  sheet  by 
sheet  from  a  heap,  through  the  agency  of 
atmospheric  pressure,  having  reference 
especially  to  tlie  instances  in  which  the 
sheet  has  to  be  raised  and  drawn  forward 
by  one  edee  as  in  the  case  of  printing,  and 
is  intended  to  supersede  the  services  of  the 
attendant,  now  lound  necessary  to  feed  the 
machine.  The  principal  features  of  this 
improvement  are  an  exhaust  pump  a, 
attached  by  a  flexible  tube  t<;>  a  hori- 
zontal tube  (",  provided  at  the  under  side  with  small  tubes  x,  x,  x. 
The  paper  is  placed  upon  the  elevating  table  i:,  which  presses  the 
paper  in  its  upward  motion  against  the  roller  f.  Tliis  runs  out  the  top 
sheet  of  paper,  which  is  sucked  uj)  by  the  exhaust  tube  c  and  x,  x, 
X.  i>y  means  of  proper  gearing,  the  paper  is  regularly  fed  and  re- 
movca. 

Clmm. — ^Tlie  above  description  substantially  embraces  the  claim  of 
tlio  inventor. 


No.  9,G24. — RoswELL  Enos  and  Cela  T.  Hint,  of  St.  Charles,  111.— 
rrnprovement  in  the  art  of  Tanning. — Patented  Marcli  22d,  1853. 

Tliis  mode  of  tanning  consists,  in  the  lirst  place,  of  liming  the  hiden 
in  the  usual  way  to  remove  the  hair,  and  then  placing  them  in  cold 
water  for  one  day  (not  subjecting  them  to  the  usual  bating  process)  ; 
tlien  working  them  twice  on  the  grain  ;  then  placing  them  in  liquor, 
made  of  200  gallons  of  water.  200  lbs.  of  domestic  sumach,  20  lbs.  of 
salt,  30  lbs.  of  wheat  bran,  at  the  tein])erature  of  fortv-five  degrees: 
iiandle  for  ten  or  twelve  hours  on  the  tirst  day.  The  second  day 
liquor  Is  added  made  of  30  lbs.  of  sumach,  30  lbs.  of  extract  of 
hemlock  bark,  20  lbs.  of  salt,  and  30  lbs.  of  bran.  Third  day,  handle 
four   times.     Fourth  day,  add   to  the   liquor  as  on  the  second  day. 
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and  handle  well;  and  so  continue  to  strengthen  every  day  until 
tanned,  which  will  take  from  twelve  to  fourteen  days.  Tlie  in- 
ventors regard  this  process  of  tanning  as  superior  to  any  other  known 

mode. 

Claim.— Thii  process  of  tanning,  with  the  use  ot  lime,  salt,  bran, 
sumach,  and  cutch.  or  any  other  tannin*^  in  rooni  of  cutch,  wliereby 
we  commence  the  tanning  at  the  same  time  we  commence  reducmg : 
as  the  salt  and  l)ran  overi)ower  the  lime,  the  tan  takes  the  i)lace  «:)f 
the  lime,  and  converts  the  hide  into  more  perfect  leather,  and  in  less 
time,  than  in  any  other  way.  Tlie  claim  is  based  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  the  materials,  as  set  forth. 


No.  9,025.— MiLi.^,  A.  IIackley,  of  Belleville,  N.  Y.— Improved  Cheese 
/>,.<,^,,._l>atented  March  22d,  1853. 

Tlie  frame  k  i*  to  be  used  in  turning  the 
table  on  which  the  cheese  is  placed,  and  acts  in 
connection  with  the  roller  y,  so  as  to  raise  or 
depress  it  as  may  be  required.  This  tuni-table 
is  constructed  of"  iron  and  bent  in  a  square  form, 
as  represented  in  the  figure,  and  securely  at- 
tached to  the  bed-piece  by  meaas  of  screws^  q, 
upon  which  it  works,  and  which  ibrms  its  ful- 
cnim.  Tlie  extremities  of  tlie  turn-table  arc 
sufficiently  curved,  so  as  to  pai^s  beneath  the 
shaft  upon  which  the  roller  //  works;  \('hich 
shaft  extends  through  the  bed-piece,  and  i)rojects  on  both  sides, 
sufficiently  to  receive  the,  bearings  of  the  tuni-table ;  thus  the  turn- 
table becomes  a  powerful  lever,  by  means  of  which  the  roller  is  raised 
and  the  withdrawing  of  the  cheese  made  easy,  and  its  turning  speedily 
and  easilv  accomplished. 

Claim.— l\\(i  turn-table  r,  or  its  equivalent,  in  combination  with 
the  roller,  in  such  manner  that  whenever  the  table  is  adjusted  for  turn- 
ing the  cheese,  there  will  be  a  corresponding  adjustment  of  the  roller 
for  facilitating  the  process  of  turning  the  same. 


No.  9,626.— Willi a:vi  Mansheld,  of  Dracut,  ^Id,^.— Improvement  in 
Knitting  i/"rt<'/< m<?«.— Patented  March  22d,  1853. 

By  the  aid  of  this  improvement,  the  operation  of  knitting  a  piece  of 
goods  is  performed  bv  means  of  a  single  thread  or  yam  taken  from  a 
bobbin,  and  two  sets  or  series  of  hooked  needles.  Tlie  principal  feature 
of  this  improvement  consists  in  tlie  manner  of  operating  one  set  ot 
needles  with  respect  to  the  other  set.  To  fully  explain  this  machine, 
would  require  large  drawings. 

Clainh.—  n\(i  manner  of  forming  the  loops  in  knitting  ribbed  fabrics. 
viz.:  by  the  combination  of  two  sets  ot  needles,  made  to  operate 
together;  which  affords  important  advantages  in  constructing  and 
operating  the  loom. 
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No.  9,627. — James  Rilev  and  William  Allen,  of  Southfield,  N.  Y.- 
Distillimj  Eosin  {?«7.— Patented  March  22d,  1853.  ' 

Tlie  nature  of 
this  invention 
consists  in  the 
distillation  of  oil 
from  rosin,  by 
passing  it  in  an 
expanded  state 
from  the  alem- 
bic, where  it  is  first  heated,  through  one,  two,  or  more  worms,  or  other 
suitable  vessels,  encased  in  fire-brick,  cement,  or  clay,  so  as  to  be 
heated  by  conduction,  in  contradistinction  from  actual  contact  with 
the  fire  ;  and  with  pitch-receivers,  flow-backs,  and  <>ther  necessary 
connecting  pipes,  stop-cocks,  or  valves.  Tlie  alembic  is  charged  up 
to  about  two  tliirds  of  its  capacity  with  rosin,  and  a  saturated  solution 
of  nitrate  of  soda  or  potassa — equal  to  about  one  per  cent,  of  the  rosin 
used — is  added,  and  the  heat  raised  to  500  degree*  Fahrenheit.  The 
heat  in  the  worms  f  and  a  is  kept  from  .10  to  20  degrees  higher  than 
that  of  the  alembic,  a,  is  the  alembic  ;  d,  the  man-hole  ;  d,  acid  and 
spirit  i>ipe  and  valve ;  f,  heated  worm ;  g,  gas  escape  pi])e ;  u,  pitch 
receiver ;  j,  heated  worm  ;  k,  gas  escape  ])ipe ;  n,  pitch  receiver;  o,  cold 
worm. 

Claihi. — The  process  of  manufacturing  oil  from  rosin  by  passing  it 
from  an  alembic  through  expanding  worms,  or  their  equivalents,  sur- 
rounded by  a  jacket  of  fire-brick  or  clay  ;  wliereby  we  prevent  destruc-, 
tive  distillation  and  carbonization,  and  greatly  economize  time. 


N(».  9,628. — James  Staxbrolgii,  of  Ne^'ark,  N.  Y. — Imjynyvement  in 
Harness. — Patented  March  22d,  1853. 

Tliis  improvement  consists  in  the  mode  of  forming  on  any  part  of 
a  harness  *'  rounds,''  "  raises,"  or  '"  rolls,"  as  they  are  termed  by 
leather  M'orkers  ;  by  doubling  and  sticking  together  a  strap  of  leather 
at  it^  ed^es,  or  laying  a  welt  or  secondary  strap  upon  a  principal  straj:) 
and  stitcliiiig  them  together  at  their  corresponding  cages,  And  then 
binding  these  edges  with  a  separate  piece  ;  and  in  depressing  the  raises 
or  rolls  so  as  to  conceal  the  stitching  upon  their  binding,  by  drawing 
\\\>  and  fastening  by  their  sides  a  fold  of  the  principal  strap. 

Claim. — ^Tlie  abbve  description  embraces  the  claim  of  the  inventor. 


No.  9,629. — Seth  D.  Tuirr,  of  Rochester,  Ma.ss.,  Assignor  to  Edward 
L.  Norfolk,  of  Salem,  Mass. — hnprovement  in  Machin* a  for  Peg- 
(/ing  Boots  and  Shoes. — Patented  April  12th,  1853. 

Tile  principal  parts  of  this  machine  are  the  following,  viz. :  Ma- 
chinery for  supporting  the  shoe,  and  moving  it  under  tlie  pegging 
mechanism. 

Machinery  for  sustaining  the  pegging  mechanism,  and  regulating 
the  direction  of  the  pegging  awl.  so  that  it  shall  ])ass  into  the  sole  at 
tlu-  proper  angle,  under  any  change  in  the  curvature  in  the  sole. 
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Machinery  for  operating  the  pegging  awl  and  driver. 

Machinery  tor  sustaining  the  peg-wood,  and   forcing  it  torward 

towards  the  shoe. 
Machinery  for  splitting  the  pe^  from  the  wood. 
Machinery  f«^r  operating  the  charger  that  contains  the  peg-wood 
Claim  —The  inventor's  claims  embrace  the  construction,  combi 


ma- 


tion,  and  operations  of  the  machinery  or  mechanism  above  referred 
to,  for  the  pur])Oses  fully  set  forth  in  his  specifications  and  drawmgs, 
and  therein  described. 

Ko  9  C30.— Lltuer  Atwck)!),  of  Boston,  VL2iS&.—Improveme)U  in  Prt- 
parhuj  Lubncat'mtj  0//.§.— Patented  March  20th,  1853. 
To  pi^eparc  this  oil,  denominated  coup  oil  by  the  inventor,  crude 
coal  tar  is  placed  into  a  retort,  connected  with  a  condenser.     By  means 
of  heat,  vapoi-s  of  fluids  are  condensed  in  the  condenser,  until  the 
tcmuerature  in  the  retort  rises  to  700  dcOTces  Fahr.     Tlie  temperature 
.inrincr  distilhition  should  be  1.50  t.»  175  degrees  Fahr.     To  100  gallons 
of  dis'tilUito  add  'im  lbs.  caustic  soda,  markinj^  25  degrees  Beaum6, 
which  is  agitated  for  two  houi-s.     Tlie  clear  distillate  is  placed  m  a 
leaden  vessel,  where  it  is  mixed  with  50  lbs.  sulphuric  acid,  and  agi- 
tated for  four  hours.     Tlie  clear  oil  is  then  removed  to  an  iron  vessel 
and  mixed  with  100  lbs.  of  solution  of  caustic  soda  marking  about  25 
deo-rces  Beauin(;,  stirred  for  two  hours,,  and  left  to  repose  for  six  hours. 
Tlie  clear  oil  which  separates  is  now  ready  for  distillation,  whicli  is 
done  in  an  iron  retort  at  a  temperature  of  150  degrees,     Tlie  impure 
oil  thus  obtjiincd  is  put  in  a  leaden  vessel  and  mixed  with  25  lbs.  oi 
sulphuric  acid  to  100  lbs.  of  oil.     Tlie  acid  being  allowed  to  subside, 
the  clear  oil  is  iinallv  purified  by  agitiition  with  solution  of  caustic 
soda  25  degrees  licaume,  and  again  distilled  in  an  iron  retort,  mixed 
with  12  lbs",  of  hvdrate  of  soda  and  one  gallon  of  water  for  every  hun- 
dred gallons  of  oil.     lliis  oil  is  then  ready  for  use,  and  may  be  mixed 
with  other  oils  for  lubricating. 

Claim.--Y\\ii  "coup  oil,"  or  combination  of  paranapthaline  and 
fixed  oils  derived  from  coal  tar  and  boiling  from  450  degrees  to  C75 
Fahr.,  as  jmxliiced  by  the  process  described,  the  manufacture  being 
useful  as  a  lubricating  composition,  either  alone  or  combined  with  oils 

or  fattv  matter.  . 

Also,  tlie  combination  of  this  product  so  made  with  concrete  or 
thick  fatty  matter  or  oils,  tor  the  purpose  of  liquetying  them,  or  ren- 
dering them  more  mobile,^i^'c. 

No.  1),«31.     ScHiYi.r.i:  r»ui(;i;s  and  John   (t.   Talbot,  of  Sloansville. 

^:Y.-  Lnprovcinad   In  Fanniiuj  ^l/<7^.sf.— Patented  March  29th, 

l^s53. 

The  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in  causing  the  upper  sieve  to 
vibrate  at  a  greater  speed  than  the  screens  below,  for  the  purpose  of 
iriore  cflectuallv  separating  the  impurities  from  the  grain,  thus  caus- 
\n^  the  ehatl'  aii<l  light  niatter  to  be  separated  and  blown  from  the 
riille.  Tliis  is  effected  l)y  making  an  additional  gearing  ^o  the  fan- 
axle,  having  crauk  and  connecting-rod. 
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Chim. — Causing  the  ujiper  sieve  or  riddle  to  vibrate  at  a  greater 
speed  than  the  lower  screens. 


No.  9,032.— Lkwis  W.  Colver,  of  Louisville,  Ky. — Improvem^Jit  in 
Mac/iin/.'i  for  BreaJcin^f  Jlemp. — Patented  March  29tri,  1853. 


,  y^^ 


Tlie  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in 
the  combination  of  the  oscillating  beater 
u  (see  fig.)  and  bai*s  j  j  .t  .i,  above 
and  below  it,  hung  upon  springs,  so 
that  the  recoil  of  tne  springs  after  the 
beater  passes  the  bars  shall  shake  out  the 
hemp,  and  clear  it  of  it-;  woody  fibre,  llie  breaker  u  is  to  break 
down  the  material,  at  the  breaking  point  resting  on  the  fixed  bar  x : 
it  passes  between  spring  bars  j  j  j  .t,  where  it  is  finished  by  the  beaters 
e  e.  By  means  of  feeding-rollers,  hand-wheel,  and  treadles,  the  (Ope- 
rator has  })erfect  control  over  the  hemp. 

Cl<irm.—'Y\\Q  combination  of  the  oscillating  beatei-s  u,  and  the  spring- 
bars  j.tj.t,  placed  above  and  below  the  beatei-s,  so  that  the  recoil  of 
the  springs,  after  the  beater  leaves  the  bars,  shall  shake  out  the  hemp 
and  clear  it  of  its  woody  [»ortions. 


No.  9,633.— WiLLLVM  Ennis,  of  New  York,  N.  Y.—rmproveincnt  w 
ffot-Air  i?'«>'>^^^.— Patented  March  29th,  1853. 

Tlie  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in 
the  employment  of  an  inverted  hollow  cone 

A,  placed  in  a  cylinder  or  radiating  <lrum 

B,  which  communicates  with  the  ash-pit, 
and  is  connected  with  the  firc-chambor  (see 
fig.)  ;  the  cone  a  having  its  smaller  end 
inserted  into  and  througli  the  side  of  the 
dnim  u,  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  a  cur- 
rent of  cold  air  into  the  drum,  which  is  de- 
signed to  operate  upon  the  direct  and  heated 

draft  from  the  fire  chamber  i,  and  cool  it  be- 

fore  it  reaches  the  exit  pipe,  m,  and  consequently  cause  the  gas  which 
rises  from  the  fire  with  the  smoke  to  descend  uj>oii  the  outside  oi  the 
cone,  and  pass  into  the  ash-pit  d,  and  uj)  through  the  fire  into  tlie  fire 
chamber,  &c. 

Claim. — Tlie  employment  of  an  inverted  cone  a.  within  a  <lrum  or 
cylinder  u,  in  whose  side  the  taper  end  of  said  c<»no  is  inserted  and 
allowed  to  communicate  with  the '•  atmosphoiic  nnersing  shaft,"  to 
cool  the  direct  heated  current  from  the  fire;  the  cylinder  u  communi- 
cating with  the  fire  chamber  i  and  ash-pit  i>,  in  the  manner  and  foi 
the  purposes  as  described.  " 


No.  9,034. — Moses  (t.  Fakmkk,  of  Salem,   Mass. — Imj^vvtyi/utit   in 
Elcctrio  TelegrapliS.—V^XQwX^'X  March  29th,  1S53. 

The  oljject  of  this  invention  is  to  enable  ^  common  telegraphic 
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circuit  extending  between  any  two  places  to  be  used  by  two  or  more 
operators  at  the  same  time,  instead  of  but  one,  as  at  present. 

Claim. — Tlie  method  of  bringing  any  number  of  telegraphic  sig- 
naliidnfr  and  recording  instruments  into  successive  electric  connexion 
with  the  common  comirunicating  wire ;  find  more  particularly  the 
c<»mbination  of  the  writin,x  and  working,  or  primary  and  secondary 
circuits,  the  electro-magnets  and  their  movable  armatm'es  of  the  pri- 
mary circuit,  the  local  magnets  and  their  movable  armatures  and  pal- 
lets, or  equivalents  therefor,  and  local  battery,  and  battery  connexions 
«>f  each  tenninus,  and  connexions  leading  to  the  armatures  of  the  local 
magnet,  the  escapement  wheels,  and  wheels  on  the  arbor  of  each,  the 
two  series  of  sprmgs  of  said  wheels  and  branch  connexions,  and  tlie 
branch  coimexions  of  the  main  writing  circuit  at  its  two  teniiini ;  the 
whole  being  connected  and  made  to  operate  together. 


No.  •J,({35. — BfcLNJiVmx  Fknn,  of  Hartford,  Ohio. — Inqrroved  MacJmie 
/or  ]rtvyt{/r^.— Patented  March  29th,  1853. 

In  the  annexed  cut,  a  and  b  represent 
standards ;  c  and  d  semicircles,  d  having  a  catch 
K  ;  M  another  catch  which  holds  the  frame  still. 
AV^hen  the  catch  ai  is  dropped  from  the  pin,  the 
circular  frame  moves,  e  t  g  ii  is  a  movable 
frame  attached  to  the  semicircle  d.  The  semi- 
circles move  on  arms  on  pivots. 

Claim. — Tlic  machine   for   ascertaining  in- 
stantly the  weight  of  bodies,  by  means  of  a 
-cale,  dish,  or  plate,  supported  by  pivots  upon 
a  heavy  or  weio;hted  semicircular  frame  or  its  equivalent,  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  pendulum,  and  operated  by  catchee. 


f  1  r. 
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No.  1),(>3H. — Isaac  II.  Gakrktson,  of  Clay,  Iowa. — Improoement  in 
Seed  Plante?-^.—? Atcn\cd  March  29th,  1853. 

The  figure  is  a  perspective  view 
of  the  planter,     t  is  a  section  of 
the  liopper  and  slide.    Tlie  hoppers 
I)  are  attaclied  cenlraliy  over  the 
cultivators    v,    to  the  frnnio    v    for 
containing  the   corn.     These  hop- 
jxjrs  are  fitted  with  vertical  slides 
E,  each  of  which  has  a  notch  to  re- 
ceive the  com  at  suitable  intervals 
fntm  the  hoppers,  and  discharge  it, 
at  the  proper  periods,  in  the  wake  of  the  cultivator.     Both  slides  fii 
are  operated  u[)i)ii  by  the  bar    f,  which  is  raised   or  lowered,  as,* 
required,  from  the  back,  l)y  handles  o,  pivoted  to  the  bar  f,  at  g.  >r 
When  the  handles   o   are  elevated  or   depret^.scd,  at  suitable   inter- 
vals, the  slides  v.  are  raised  so  that  the  notches  e  enter  the  grain  hop-  . 
pors  to  receive  the  necessary  number  of  kernels  for  a  hill  of  com. 

Clah)i. — Planting  com  m  check  rows,  by  means  of  tlie  planting 
slides  L.  worked  on  the  cros.s-bar  f. 


V 


No.  9,637. — JoiLN  Maxwell,  ot  Galesville,  N.  Y. — Imj^tovemeni  iii 
Knitting  Machines. — Patented  March  29th,  1853. 

This  improvement  pertaininn^  to  knitting  looms,  consists  in  the  erec- 
tion of  two  standar(fe  upon  the  back  ends  of  the  half  jacks ;  these 
standards  rising  high  enough  to  carry,  between  their  upper  ])ent  ends 
and  the  bar,  springs,  strong  enough  to  keei>  ^^^^  ^^^^  firmly  down  ujx)ii 
the  tail  ends  of  the  jacks  ;  and  is  termed  by  the  inventor  the  lockimj- 
opparaius.  (To  fully  illustrate  the  whole  machine  would  require 
extensive  drawings.) 

Claim. — ^Tlio  constmction of  the  locking  apparatus  by  placing  stand- 
ards' upon  the  back  ends  of  the  half  jacks;  to  carry  springs,  which 
regulate  the  pressure  of  the  bar  upon  the  jacks ;  in  combination  ^vith 
an  apparatus  for  raising  said  bar,  &c. 


No.  9,638. — JoifiN  McAdams,  of  Boston,  Mass. — Improvem,ent  hi  Ma- 
chinery for  Paging  Books. — Patented  March  29m,  1853. 

The  operation  of  this  machine  is  as 
follows:  Before  commencing  to  page 
a  book,  both  the  type  chains  are  inked 
with  a  hand  inking-roUer,  and  the 
chains  are  carried  along  until  the  fig. 
2  of  the  upper  chain  and  the  number 
next  preceding,  1,  of  the  lower  cliain 
are  Ijrought  opposite  each  other  ready 
for  the  impression.  The  book  is  tlien 
laid  upon  the  table  u,  with  the  covers 
turned  back.  It  is  placed  in  such  a 
position  that  wlien  the  leaves  are  ex- 
tended naturally,  they  will  be  in  proper  relation  to  the  types  which  arc- 
to  give  the  impression,  so  as  to  print  the.  number  in  tlie  riglit  place  on 
the  page.  Tlie  operator  sitting  in  front  of  the  macliine  leans  his  right 
arm  upon  the  book  to  hold  it,  and  seizes  the  whole  mass  of  leavc> 
with  the  right  hand,  by  the  corner  next  the  printing  apj>aratus,  and 
bends  thcin  up  out  of  the  way,  as  seen  at  a.  Tiie  first  leaf  then  to  be 
}>aged  is  detached  by  the  left  hand,  and  placed  between  the  tongue  f 
and  the  upper  chain  e  carrying  the  even  figures,  the  leaf  being  ex- 
tended to  its  natural  position.  '1  lie  impression  is  then  given  bv  the  foot, 
which  prints  upon  the  upper  side  of  the  leaf  the  number  2.  llie  foot  is 
then  raised,  which  pernuts  the  jaws  to  open,  and,  by  the  operation  of 
the  ratchets  and  their  a])pendages,  each  of  the  shafts  d  is  turned  one 
fourth  of  a  revolution,  which  brings  the  next  number  in  each  chain 
t(.-  the  proper  position  to  be  ])rinted.  Tlio  leaf  printed  by  the  above 
operation  is  then  passed  below  the  tongue,  to  receive  an  impression 
from  the  lower  chain  carrying  the  odd  figures. 

Clmiii. — The  employment  of  a  square  rotating  shaft  d  as  a  ])ed  for 
rlie  odd  numbers,  and  the  shaft  d'  as  a  bed  for  the  even  numbers  of 
the  types,  in  combination  with  tongue  f  as  a  platen  to  both  sets  of 
types,  the  same  being  operated  by  the  treadle,  ratchet,  and  pawls,  so 
as  to  enable  the  operator  to  ])rint  tiie  odd  and  even  numbers  of  a  book 
by  a  sinjjle  movement  of  the  treadle. 
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N"o.  9,030.— Jamks  IL  S\VETr,  of  listen,  Uass.—Improvetn^nt  of  iM 
Die  Boilers  in  Spike  Machines.— Vatented  March  29th,  1853. 

The  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in 
skewing  tlie  shafts  or  axes  of  the  rotary 
pointing-dies,  so  that  they  shall  stand  oi)- 
liquely  towards  each  other  in  their  vertical 
lines;  and  bevelling  off  the  faces  of  the  dies 
at  or  about  the  same  inclination  at  which 
the  shafts  stand  to  each  other,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  a  square  close-fitting  space 
in  front  of  the  dies,  <:>r  where  the  blank  is  fed  in,  and  spreading  the 
dies  in  the  rear  or  behind  where  the  spike  is  pointed,  to  i-elievc  it,  and 
allow  the  nippers  to  take  it  from  the  dies  without  injury  tn  the  spike. 
and  with  certainty  of  action.  See  fig. :  a  and  »  are  the  shafts ;  c,  per- 
manent flange;  D,ring;  i:,  die  holder;  f,  dies  of  steel;  a.  ring  to  hold 
the  whole  in  place. 

Claim.  —The  above  description  contains  all  that  the  inventor  claims. 


No.  9,640. — Geoege  Tbaeyser,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. — 
Imm'ovem&iit  in  Vertical  Piano  Fortes. — Patented 
March  29th,  1853. 

Tliis  improvement  consists  in  changing  the  tuning- 
pins  to  a  different  position  from  that  occupied  by  them 
liitherto,  to  wit :  below  the  lower  edge  of  tlie  sound- 


;ner;  k,  the  damper. 

67a?  w.— Tlie  construction  of  a  vertical  piano,  having 
the  tuning  pins  placed  below  the  lower  edge  of  the 
sounding-b<»ard.  


No. '9,G41.— Thomas  C.  Thompson,  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.—Improvcnunt  in 
Scwin/j  Ifachine^.—Viitcntod  March  29th,  1853. 

Tlie  nature  of  this  invention  consists,  first,  in  charging  the  race  or 
shuttle  with  magnetism,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  shuttle  in  })er-^ 
feet  contact  with  the  face  of  the  shuttle  race,  without  the  use  of 
springs,  or  holders  of  any  kind,  whilst  at  the  same  time  "'  I  insure  the 
taking  uj)  of  every  stitch."  Also  in  making  the  shuttle  with  a  Iiinged 
cap,  for  the  more  readily  placing  therein  and  retaining  of  the  bobbin 
or  cop  which  is  used  without  a  s])indle  or  spool,  the  thread  being 
drawn  from  the  inside  of  the  cop  or  bobbin,  by  which  means  a  uniform 
strain  or  tension  is  preserved  on  the  bobbin  or  cop  thread. 

Claim. — ^The  magnetic  shuttle  and  race,  one  or  both,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  the  shuttle  in  pertect  contact  with  the  face  of  the 
shuttle  race,  without  the  use  of  springs  or  any  other  device,  and  there- 
by insuring  the  securing  of  every  stitch. 
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Also,  the  curved  and  hinged  cap,  in-  combination  with  the  shnttle. 
to  confine  the  cop  in  the  shuttle. 

Also,  the  use  of  a  cop  without  a  spindle  or  spooler,  in  combination 
with  a  shuttle  or  its  equivalent,  when  the  thread  is  drawn  from  the 
inside  of  the  cop,  by  which  means  a  uniform  draught  on  the  cop 
thread  is  retained,  as  it  is  drawn  out  fi-om  the  shuttle. 

No.  9,642. — Matthew  ''.Valker,  Mattuew  Walker,  Jr.,  &  Daniei. 
S.  Walker,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Improvement  in  Wire  Fencfs. — 
Patented  March  29th,  1853.  •  ? 

This  invention  consists 
chiefly  in  so  arranging  the 
loop-fastenings  n  lor  wire 
fences,  that  the  hook  a 
shall  be  within,  and  sustain- 
ed by  the  mortise  in  the 
post,  as  shown  in  the  figure, 
in  such  manner  that  a  great 
strain  upon  the  wire  shall  not  cause  the  wire  to  open  out  or  spread, 
as  is  frequently  the  case  with  the  hook  aud  eye  under  other  arrange- 
ments. Also  an  improvement  in  the  form  of  the  iron  post*>  for  such 
purposes,  making  the  line  posts  of  wrought  iron  in  a  concavo-con- 
vex form,  for  the  purpose  of  steadiness,  strength,  sind  comparative 
lightness,  and  the  corner  posts  of  angle  iron,  for  similar  purposes. 
The  swivel  screws  for  tightening  the  fence  and  other  parts  arc  well 
known. 

Claim. — ^Tlie  an-angement  of  the  hooks  within  the  mortises,  so  that 
the  parts  of  the  hook  shall  be  sustained  and  kept  from  spreading  by 
the  mortise,  while  a  strain  upon  the  wires  tends  to  steady  the  }>ost''. 


No.  9,643. — John  H.  Bloodgood,  of  Kahway,  N.  ^ .—  Iraprovcin/>tU  in 
the  process  of  forming  Yarn^hy  Felting. — Patented  April  5th,  1853. 

The  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in  the  production  of  a  strong 
felted  roving  or  untwisted  thread  of  wool,  capable  of  being  employed 
for  warp  or  weft  in  making  woven  cloth,  or  for  knitting,  sewing,  and 
other  purposes.  The  object  of  this  improvement  is  the  making  of  wool- 
len thread  suitable  for  the  above  jmrposes,  at  less  expense  than  hv  the 
process  hitherto  in  use  for  the  pur])ose,  and  of  greater  strength.  This  is 
effected  by  passing  the  rovings  through  steam,  and  giving  a  rolling  rub- 
bing motion  to  the  thread,  whereby  the  rovings  are  felted. 

Clair/1. — The  formation  of  threail  or  yani  from  woollen  rovings,  by 
the  process  of  felting,  instead  of  spinning  or  twisting. 

No.  9,644. — Thomas  1).  Bukkall,  of  (ieneva,  N.  Y. — fmproimtunt  in 
the  &rain  Reaper. — Patented  April  5th,  1853. 

This  invention  is  confined  to  that  part  of  the  harvester  called  the 
apron  or  platform,  and  consists  of  a  device  for  enlarging  the  platform, 
so  as  t)  i-ake  off  the  grain  from  the  side,  instead  of  the  rear  of  the 
machine,  by  splicing  it  with  a  sort  uf  triangular  piece:  and  to  a  pecn- 
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liar  device, ibr  gearing  aud  ungearing  the  connexion  of  the  cutter 
and  driving  wlieel.  ——^—^-^.^.^^^^^^^ 

Claim.— Tlie  additional  apron  to  con- 
vert the  usual  rear  discharge  into  a 
side  discharge  of  the  cut  grain.  Also, 
the  coui1)inatiou  of  the  curved  supports 
and  the  adjustable  journal-box  piece, 
to  preserve  the  relative  positions  of  the 
cogs  in  the  mitre  gearing,  and  at  the 
same  time  allow  of  raising  and  depress- 
ins  the  driving  wheel. 


No.  9,64r5. — JouN  E.  Crani:,  of  Lowell,  Mass. — Improved  Self-acting 
Chain  Stopper. — Patented  April  5th,  1853. 

This  improvement  consists  of 
;',  metallic  ridge  secui-ed  to  the 
<leck  of  a  vessel,  near  the  hause- 
liole  ;  and  a  pawl  secured  to  the 
bulwark,  or  knight-head  (or 
other  suitable  support),  in  such 
a  position  that  its  acting  end  will  fall  upon  the  top  of  said  rid^e.  Tlic 
ridge  is  placed  in  such  a  position  that  the  cable  in  its  passage  from  the 
lianse-hole  to  the  windlass  must  pass  over  it.  Ears  rise  from  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  ridge  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  cable  therefrom ; 
and  the  ojierating  end  of  the  pawl  extends  the  whole  distance  between 
the  ears,  to  insure  its  action  upon  every  link  of  the  cable. 

Claim. — The  ridge  rising  irom  the  'deck  of  a  vessel  between  the 
hause-hole  and  the"  windlass,  combined  with  a  heavy  pawl  placed 
:ihove  it,  whereby  each  moving  link  of  the  cable  is  turned  flatwise  in 
l)assing  over  the  ridge,  and  each  link  is  acted  upon  by  the  pawl. 


N'o.  9,64(>.— S(»L0M0N  l|oBXKV,  Jr.,  of  Hichmond,  lm\.—Improvem£7it 
in  Ploiujha. — Patented  April  5th,  1853. 

Tliis  improvement  in  ploughs  pertains  to 
the  construction  of  the  standard,  or  shank, 
and  the  method  of  securing  the  same  to 
the  beam  and  share.  The  object  is  to 
attain  greater  strength  and  durability. 
Tlie  ends  of  the  bolts  and  the  nuts  are 
sheathed  within  the  shank,  thus  leaving  a 
smooth  unincumbered  surface  on  the  out- 
side. 

6Va?wj.— Constructing  the  shank  a  hollow,  with  two  closed  ends, 
and  securing  the  same  \o  and  with  the  share  b  and  beam,  by  means 
of  the  master  bolts  and  the  short  bolt  passing  through  the  slot  in  the 
top  end  of  the  hollow  shank  a,  for  varying  the  position  of  the  shank 
witli  the  beam,  and  giving  additional  security  to  the  fastening  of  the 
same. 
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No.  9,647.— AViijxvM  II.  Lindsay,  of  New  York,  N.  Y .—ImprovctncrU 
in  ^' Fluid  Meters  and Hudraidic  Engines''  ctv. — Patented  April 
5th,  1853.  .  ^       '  ^ 

The  principle  or  character  wliich  distinguislies  this  invention  from 
others,  in  a  machine  or  apparatus  acted  upon  by  a  fluid,  consists  in, 
iirst,  the  peculiar  combination  of  devices  and  tlie  method  of  operation, 
by  which  the  secondary  engine  with  its  valves  is  actuated  and  'governed, 
combined  with  the  same  of  the  main  or  working  engine  and  its  valves, 
"whereby  certainty  of  action,  smoothness  of  working,  durability,  an(l 
accuracy  are  more  perfectly  attained  and  combined,  than  in  any  other 
engine  ojperated  by  water,  or  other  non-elastic  fluid,  in  an  analogous 
manner.'  Secondly.  In  the  means  whereby  the  engine  and  valves 
are  protected  against  an  undue  amount  of  travel.  Tliirdly.  "  \rv 
the  2>eculiar  construction  of  the  sluice  or  gridiron  valves,  by  whic]i 
they  are  relieved  of  the  pressure  they  would  otherwise  be  subject 
to ;  which  decreases  the  power  necessary  to  put  them  in  motion." ' 

Claim. — Operating  the  valves  of  the  secondary  engine  by  the  main 
engine,  through  a  portion  of  their  movement,  and  completing  the  same 
through  the  medium  of  the  secondary  engine.  Also,  connecting  the 
cross  head  of  the  main  cylinder  with  its  valves,  so  tliat  these  valves 
will  close  the  ports  of  the  main  cylinder,  in  case  the  working  parts  ol' 
the  secondary  eno^ne  should  fail  to  do  their  duty.  Also,  forming  a 
recess  or  recesses  in  the  under  or  working  side  of  the  slide  valve,  in 
combination  with  the  secondary  openings,  through  the  seat,  or  in  the 
side  of  the  port  or  j)orts,  for  the  purpose  and  in  the  manner  described. 
Also,  the  combination  of  the  bridge  in  the  cylinder  with  the  open- 
ings in  the  plunger. 


No.  9,648. — Thompson  Newbury,  of  Taunton,  Mass. — Improvement 
in  the  Mode  of  Feeding  Blanks  to  Screw  Machines. — Patented 
April  5th,  1853. 

This  improvement  consists  of  a  hopper  a  in  the 
bottom  of  which  is  an  oblong  opening,  extending 
nearly  its  whole  length.  Tliis  opening  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  flange  forming  a  spout,  into  which 
is  fitted  a  slide  or  piston,  corresponding  witli  the 
size  of  the  interior  of  tlie  spout.  A  sufiicient 
number  of  screw  blanks  are  put  into  the  hopper ; 
;md  when  the  slide  is  pusheci  upwards,  the  screw 
blanks  fall  upon  it,  a  number  falling  with  their  shanks  down 
slot  a  in  the  top  of  the  slide,  and  are  thus  supported  perpendicularl 
by  their  heads ;  the  slide  is  then  forced  gradually  up  by  the  bar  or  rod 
f7,  till  the  flange  c  strikes  the  bottom  of  the  spout  in  which  it  works, 
and  by  the  continued  motion  of  the  rod  g  the  upper  portion  is  canted 
on  itd  hinge  over  towards  a  pennanent  spout  or  guide  h  affixed  t< » 
tJie  side  of  the  hopper,  into  which  it  deposits  the  blank,  by  sliding 
it  out  of  its  recess  or  slot.  As  the  rod  again  descends,  the  upper  part 
of  the  slide  is  closed  back  to  its  place  by  the  spring  t,  and  tfien  the 
whole  slide  descends  again  for  a>  fresh  supply  from  the  hopper. 
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Clavrn.—The  slide  as  hereiu  described,  passing  up  tlirough  the  bot- 
tom of  tlio  hopper  in  the  manner  set  forth. 


No.  D,64'J.— ilExiiV  R,  Noll,  of  Lewisburg,  Va..— Improved  arratife- 
ntent  of  Sash  Fa«te?un(/,^.—ratQnted  April  5th,  1853. 
lliis  invention  consists,  says  the  inventor,  in  so 
arranging'  the  spring  catch  fastc'nings  for  window 
sashes,  that  the  spring  for  the  upper  sash  may  bo 
commanded,  without  interference  from  the  lower 
sash.     If  the  lower  eash  is  raised,  the  spring  of  the 
upper  sash  can  be  managed  without  dropping  the 
lr»wer  sash,     a  a'  are  thumb  pieces  ;  p,  the  plate  ; 
3,  tlie  stem  ;  g  g\  the  gallows  frames.    The  strap  h 
ia  hinged  at  A,  in  order  to  insure  steadiness  of  mo- 
tion.    In  the  upper  sash  is  a  spring,  consisting  of  a  common  flat 
spring,  at  tlie  upper  end  of  which  is  a  friction  roller. 

6'/arm.— Arranging  the  spring  catch  fastenings  for  the  upper  and 
lower  sash  about  the  middle  of  the  frame,  in  such  manner  that  the 
upper  sash  can  be  managed  without  interference  from  the  lower  sash. 
Also,  the  particular  arrangement  of  the  attachments,  on  the  one  plate  of 
the  two  spring  fastenings,  consisting  in  the  spring  bar  h'  (through  which 
the  spring  bolt  k'  of  the  upper  sasn  is  operated),  with  its  hinge  joint 
in  rear  of  the  spring  bolt  k,  and  the  bar  ft,  and  bolt  k  of  the  lower  sash, 
!>y  which  I  gain  economy  of  room  and  a  cheap  and  efficient  action 
uj»(>ri  the  two  sashes. 

No.  i>,650.  — CuAULivs  Jamks  Townall,  of  Addison  Road,  England. — 
fmjprovemxcni  In  the  Proc''»^foyjr)'epann(j  Vegetable  Fibre. — Patent- 
ed April  5th,  1853. 

'llie  object  of  tliis  invention  is  to  deprive  fibrous  vegetable  substau- 
^cos  of  their  resinous  and  gumiii}'  matters,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
>eparatcd  into  fine  fibres.  This  is  accomplished  by  subiccting  the  ordi- 
nary filaments  of  these  substances  to  the  action  of  a  machine  constructed 
upon  the  well  know^l  ])rinciple  of  tlie  tuck  or  fulling  mill  which 
removes  the  gummy  matter,  and  then  to  the  carding  machine,  to  sepa- 
rate the  flax  or  other  fibrous  filament  into  finer  fibres. 

Claim. — The  mode  of  subjecting  fibrous  vegetable  substances  to  re- 
'peated  mechanical  pressure'  and  the  action  of  a  stream  of  water  for 
the  purpose  of  depriving  them  of  resinous  or  gummy  matters,  and 
also  resolvinc:  them  into  liner  fibres,  in  the  manner  above  described. 


No.  9,651.— Samuel  Rust,  of  New  York,  N.  Y .—Iviprovement  in 
He-cior   PresMcx. — Patented  April  5th,  1853. 

This  press  consists  in  the  employment  of  two  sectore,  d  c,  working 
face  to  face,  c  only  being  eccentric,  and  the  other  an  arc  of  a  circle, 
tlie  concentric  sector  working  on  a  centre  or  axis  which  is  fixed 
during  the  pressing  operation,  and  the  eccentric  sector  having  the 
punch  B,  or  other  appendage,  to  which  the  motion  is  given  to  ontain 
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Ae  pressure,  hinged  to  it  at  its  centre  or  axis,  and 
having  one  or  niore  bearing  pieces  f  f  attached,  of 
such  form,  and  in  such  position,  that  as  the  sector 
is  returned  to  relieve  the  punch,  or  equivalent  of 
the  pressure,  the  said  pieces  will  be  brought  in 
contact  with  a  suitable  rest,  at  /i  h,  upon  the  press 
frame ;  and  by  causing  the  axis  of  the  sector  to  be 
drawn  up,  or  back  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that 
in  which  it  moves  to  give  tne  pressure,  it  will  raiffe 
or  draw  back  the  punch,  or  other  pressing  append- 
age. The  power  is  ai)plied  to  the  eccentric  sector 
t'  by  the  lever  ir. 

Claim. — One  or  more  bearing  pieces  f  f.  at  the 
sides  or  in  front  of  the  eccentric  sector  c,  acting 
upon  any  fixed  point  or  rest,  as  at  h  /<,  on  the 
press  frame,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  or  withdrawing  the  punch 
or  pressing  appendage,  by  power  applied  to  the  sector,  in  the  re- 
verse direction  to  that  by  which  the  pressure  is  given.  Also,  allow- 
ing the  eccentric  sector  a  sufficient  amoimt  of  motion,  directly  in  the 
line  of  the  pressure,  to  enable  it  to'/ollow  and  always  keep  in  contact 
and  in  proper  relation  to  the  eccentric  sector. 


No.  S),652. — EixjoT  Savage,  of  Berlin,  Conn. — Improved  Machiiie  for 
O'Uiing  the  Threada  of  Wood  Scrcios. — Patented  April  5th,  1853. 

j  Extensive  drawings,  and  a  very  lengthy  description  would  be 
uccftssary  to  convey  an  intelligible  idea  of  the  construction  and  ope- 
ration of  this  invention.] 

Clmm- — ^Tlie  endless  elongated  chaser,  as  constructed,  and  mad^ 
TO  turn  and  move  on  a  ])in  or  its  equivalent,  and  to  act  against  a  screw 
blank,  while  in  rotation  and  movement,  as  specified.  Also,  the  feed- 
ing cam  or  apparatus,  as  applied,  so  as  to  be  operated  by  the  chaser, 
and  feed  it  forward  against  the  screw  blank.  Also,  the  movable  rail 
and  groove,  together  with  mechanism  for  elevating  and  depressing  the 
rail;  the  mecluinism  for  such  purpose behig the  two  grooves, and- their 
inclined  planes,  and  the  studs,  and  the  springs  of  the  rail.  Also, 
mechanism  for  withdrawing  the  driver  from  tlie  head  of  the  screw, 
or  releasing  the  screw  from  the  machinery  by  which  it  is  put  in 
rotation;  mechanism  for  removing  the  cut  screw  from  the  endless 
chaser,  and  proscntiiig  another  screw  blank  to  the  operation  ol' 
it  iLs  described.  The  mechanism  for  restoring  the  driver  and  other 
l>arfcs  to  their  correct  jtosition,  to  again  set  in  motion  the  screw 
cutting  machinery  ;  the  machinery  as  described  for  actuating  the 
driver,  being  a  cam,  a  pitman,  a  rocker  shaft,  bent  arm,  and  forked 
lever ;  that  for  removing  the  cut  screw  from  the  chaser  and  present- 
ing it  to  a  fresh  screw  blank,  being  the  rotary  blank  holder,  tne  gear 
wheel,  and  the  arms  ;  that  for  restoring  the  jiarts  to  their  correct 
))Osition,  to  again  set  in  ihotion  the  screw  cutting  machinery,  being 
the  pitman  and  the  spring,  the  whole  being  applied  and  made  to 
i-nto  together. 
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No.  9,653.— William  Smith,  of  New  York,  N.  X .—Im-pi-ovemcnt  ii, 
Weaving  Cord^'d  Fabrics. — Patented  April  5tli,  1 853. 
The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  furnisli  means  for  weaving  fabrict; 
formed  by  a  centre  warp  of  India  nibber,  for  corrugated  elastic  goods, 
or  anv  similar  tv-arp,  which  is  inclosed  by  a  fabric  formed  on  each 
uide  of  it,  by  tilling  from  two  shuttles,  one  passing  above  and  tlu' 
other  below  the  centre  warp,  which  is  stationary,  the  sheds  being 
formed  by  npper  and  lower  warps,  worked  in  any  usual  manner. 

Claim. — ^Tlie  process  of  forming  a  fabric,  by  the  combination  of 
stationary  and  movable  warps,  with  two  weft  threads,  passed  simulta- 
neously through  the  two  sheds,  foniied  above  and  below  said  sta- 
tionary wai-ps;  the  wept  tlireads  being  held  in  place  in  the  manutac- 
ture  of  stationary  warps  by  the  movable  warps. 


No.  9,654.— William  Mt.  Storm,  of  New  York,  N.  Y.—Improoxd 
Froce^ss  for  Mixing  Air  and  Steam  for  Actuating  Fii^ims. — Pa- 
tented April  5th,  18.53. 


The  improvement  in  this  method  consists  in  generating  the  steam 
from  graduated  quantities  of  water,  in  a  comparatively  dry  vessel  or 
"heater,"  by  which  plan  the  amount  of  steam  formed  m  a  given  time 
may  be  controlled  sufficiently,  so  that  the  quantities  of  air  and  steam 
admixed  mav  be  more  constantly  and  closely  proportioned.   In  the  Hg. 
A  is  the  air-pump ;  u,  small  receiver;  c,  pipe  leading  to  water  charger 
n,  stuffed  with  fine  tangled  wires,  in  which  the  air  is  charged  with  the 
necessary  moisture;  k,  charge  pipe  to  the  air.  and  steam  chamber  g, 
also  stulfed  with  wire  mattress;  ii,  furnace;  i,  fire  dome,  with  chim- 
ney ;  L,  heating  chamber  of  supply  water ;  m,  supply  pipe ;  n,  pressure 
valve;  o,  steam  escape  pipe.    Tlie  jet  pipe  p  leads  the  heated  water 
into  chamber  d,  to  the  rose  in  the  charger :  k,  the  closed  pipe  leading 
to  the  engine  cylinder.  .  ,    i       •  *i 

C/am.— Generating  the  steam  for  intennixing  with  the  air  or  other 
gaseous  body,  in  contact  with  the  latter,  the  air  or  gas  not  being  the 
iiot  jiroduct  of  combustion,  nor  to  arrive  at  the  place  of  admixture 
from  direct  contact  with  any  body  of  fuel  undergoing  combustion. 
AUo,  the  plan  of  generating  the  steam  for  such  puq^ose  in  some 
( comparative! v)  drv  vessel  orlieater  ;  the  water  from  which  the  steam 
is  80  generated  being  mainly  held,  while  evaporating,  in  8\i»pension 
in  the  air,  for  tlie  objects  specified :  and  the  air  and  water,  to  that  end. 
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being  caused  by  some  adequate  means  to  meet  with  an  extensive  sur- 
face of  mutual  contact,  as  explained,  <fec. 
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Ko    9,655.— Greoor  Trinks,  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.—Impr(rvement  m 
Car  Brakes.— Fatented  April  5th,  1853. 

Tlie  nature  of  this  inven- 
tion consists  in  the  provid- 
ing and  manner  of  operat- 
ing a  shoe  or  brake  frame, 
the  sides  and  ends  of  which 
are  parallel  to  tlie  truck 
frame,   and   ])laced   either 

inside  or  outside  of  it,  the  

frame  being  provided  with  shoes,  wliich  stand  over  the  line  of  the 
ta-ack ;  and  so  arranging  the  two  frames  that  their  entire  weight  may 
be  transferred  from  one  to  the  other,  and  so  that  when  tlie  train  is  in 
motion  the  truck  frame  shall  carry  the  shoe  frame,  and  when  the  train 
18  to  be  stopped  the  shoe  frame  shall  support  the  truck  and  its  frame 
or  such  portions  thereof  as  the  emergency  shall  require,  raising  the 
wheels  from  the  track,  and  allowing  the  shoes  on  the  brake  frame  to 
elide  on  the  rails,  and  thus  retard  the  speed  of  the  cars,  and  that 
without  any  sudden  jar.  The  shoe  frame  k  is  made  of  iron ;  c  o 
are  stationary  catches,  into  which  the  hooks  a  a  on  the  ends  ol 
the  oscillating  shafts  catch,  and  support  the  shoe  frame.  When  the 
brake  is  at  rest,  a  lever  d  extends  down  from  each  shaft  b,  and  in 
hinged  to  the  rack  bar  e,  so  that  the  rack  bar  e  is  moved  backward 
or  forward  by  means  of  the  lever  /,  an  oscillating  motion  will  bo 
given  to  the  shafts  b  b,  which  motion  throws  the  cam  hooks  a  a  into  or 
out  of  connexion  or  operation,  and  raises  or  lowers  the  shoe  frame. 
80  that  the  shoes  1 1  thereon  shall  come  in  contact  with  or  slide  on 
the  rails. 

Ckiim.—So  combining  the  shoe  frame  with  the  ordinary  truck  or 
car,  as  that  it  may  be  raised  or  lowered  by  the  operation  of  the  brake 
lever,  so  as  to  be  carried  by  the  truck,  or  to  receive  the  weight  of  the 
car  to  aid  in  applying  the  brakes,  and  so  that  the  wheels  shall  not 
come  m  conUct  with  the  shoes  but  be  free  to  turn.  Also,  giving  the 
truck  or  car  a  motion  indenendent  of  the  shoe  or  brake  frame  by 
means  of  the  curved  inclined  planes,  or  their  equivalents,  on  the  shoe 
frame,  up  which  the  axles  of  the  trucks  may  roll,  by  an  easy,  swingini? 
motion,  whilst  its  entire  weight  continues  to  aid  in  applying  the  shol 
or  brake  to  the  surface  of  the  rails.  rr  ..    © 


No.  9,656.— John  J.  Updeoraff,  of  Selins  Grove,  FtL—Impravemmt 

tn  aSW^^.— Patented  April  5th,  1853. 

This  improvement  consists  chiefly  in  arrangements  of  the  parts  of 
the  stove,  bo  as  to  combine  an  extensive  radiaSng  surface  with  an  ex- 
tensive aij^heating  surface.  Also,  other  arrangements  or  combina- 
tions for  the  economizing  of  heat  (See  fig.)  a  is  a  central  air-heat- 
mg  tube,  extending  from  the  base  of  the  stove  through  the  fire-pot 
to  the  top  of  the  stove ;  between  this  tube  and  the  fir^-pot  an  annular 
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space  is  left,  or  fire  chamber  e  for  the  coal.  The  pot 
is  80  cast  as  that  a  part  of  the  tubes  are  without  the 
fire  chamber,  and  so  as  to  be  joined  firmly  by  their  con- 
tinuous sides.  Tlie  air  enters  tlie  bottom  of  these 
tubes,  and  ascends  into  the  passage  c. 

Claim.— T\\e  combination  of  the  central  hot-air  pas- 
8a<'e,  tlie  annular  tire  chamber,  and  tubular  fire  pot,  for 
the  full  economy  of  heat.  Also,  the  combination  of 
the  outer  casing  p,  the  tubular  fire  pot,  and  central  hot- 
air  passage,  so  that  tlie  currente  of  each  may  all 
unite  and  co-operate. 


No.   9,657.— William    Berlin,  of  Berryyille,  Y&.— Improvement  in 
//an-0M5«.— Patented  April  12th,  1853. 

Tliis  invention  (or  improved  har- 
row) is  constructed  of  two  frames, 
maae  of  bars  or  straps  of  iron  from 
three  to  five  feet  long,  and  one  to  one 
and  a  half  inches  wide,  and  half  an 
inch  thick.  The  lower  frame  b  (see 
fig.)  is  attached  to  the  upper  frame  a 
by  studs  or  adjusting  bolts  c,  whereby 
the  lower  frame  can  be  elevated  or 
depressed,  so  as  to  lengthen  or  shorten 
the  drag  or  dip  of  the  teeth  d. 

C/aim.— Constructing  a  double  frame-work  of  iron  bars  or  straps 
of  metal,  and  arranging  and  comUning  the  two  together,  by  graduat- 
ing bolts,  or  adjustable  screws  and  taps  c  (fig.  1),  by  which  means 
tlie  lower  frame  b  can  be  elevated  or  depressed,  and  the  teeth  length- 
ened or  shortened  in  their  drag  or  dip. 


No.  9,G58.— Edwlx  L.  Bushnell,  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  X.— Improver 
WAint  in  Spring  Mattresses.— VaX^niQ^  April  12th,  1853. 

Tliis  improvement  consists  in  connecting  the 
top  and  bottom  coil  of  each  spring  firmly  to  its 
fellows,  at  each  point  of  contact,  with  strong 
twine  A  A ;  the  coils  at  the  angles  of  the  paral- 
lelograms having  two,  those  in  the  outer  rows 
three,  and  those  in  the  interior  each  four  liga- 
tures, so  that  the  whole  cluster  is  firmly  united. 
Tlic  springs  thus  united  mutually  support  and 
keep  each  other  in  place. 

Claim.— T\\ii  mode  or  principle  of  securing  the  spnngs  by  attach- 
ing the  free  extremities  of  each  spring  to  the  terminal  coil  of  the 
adiacent  spring,  so  that  they  mutually  support  each  other  without  the 
use  of  anv  intlexible  fuame  of  wood  or  other  material ;  at  tlie  same 
tinu'  that" in  rolling  or  folding  up  the  mattress,  the  out^side  ends  of  the 
springs  are  exposed  or  open,  while  the  inside  ends  contract  or  close, 
and  thus  it  may  be  rolled  or  folded  upon  itself,  or  compressed. 
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No.^,659.— H.  L.  FuLTOxV,  of  Chicago,  Hl—ImprovemerU  in  Smut 
Machines.— F&t&nt^di  April  12th,  185a 

The  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in  tlie  employment  of  a  cii^ 
cular  collar,  or  prism-shaped  concentrator,  secured  to'and  round  the 
inner  penphery  of  the  concave  cr  outer  casing.  The  concentrator 
being  placed  between  each  pair  of  revolving  scouring  plates,  and  in- 
clining towards  the  centre  of  the  machine,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing 
Uie  gram  (as  it  is  thrown  against  the  inner  periphery  of  the  casin*^ 
back  towards  the  centre  of  tfie  machine  upon  the  inclined  fans  and 
second  scouring  plate ;  and  thus  the  grain  is  prevented  from  passing 
down  between  the  inner  periphery  of  the  case,  and  the  outer  peri- 
phery of  the  revolving  dish-shaped  plates,  before  it  is  perfectly  cleaned. 
Also,  in  the  employment  of  the  revolving  dish-shaped  scouring  plates, 
in  combination  with  the  prismatic  ring,  or  the  case,  for  the  purpose 
of  concentrating  and  directing  the  grain  from  one  beater  to  the  other. 

Claim.— The  circular  prismatic  shaped  b«:ace  and  concentrator,  ar- 
ranged between  each  pair  of  revolving  scouring-plates,  and  secured 
to  the  inner  periphery  of  the  case,  for  the  purpose  of  concentrating 
the  ^rain,  and  throwing  it  upon  the  second  scouring  plate,  and  pre- 
venting its  escape,  as  above  mentioned.  Also,  in  combination  with 
the  revolving  dish-shaped  plates  or  beaters,  the  prismatic  ring  for  the 
purpose  of  concentraUng  and  directing  the  grain  from  one  beater  to 
the  other. 


No.  9,660  —REuraai  F.  Gustine,  of  Chicasro,  III— T7nprovem^t  in 
Match  Splint  if acAiw^.— Patented  Apriri2th,  1853. 

The  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in  split- 
ting the  block  for  matches  while  supported  on  a 
convex  surface  or  rest  i  (see  fig,),  by  means  of  a 
reciprocating  knife  c,  acting  in  the  line  of  the 
radii  of  the  convex  rest  i;  the  grain  of  the  wood 
in  the  line  in  which  the  split  is  required  to  be 
made  coinciding  with  the  radii  of  the  rest  in 
which  the  knile  works ;  the  curvature  of  the  rest  _^^..p.^^^M. 
permitting  the  free  ends  of  the  splints  to  separate  without  obstruction 
whenever  the  knife  penetrates  the  block,  so  that  the  splitting  will  be 
effected  with  facility,  and  with  expenditure  of  a  small  amount  of 
power,  c  represents  the  reciprocating  knife ;  d,  the  belt ;  e  e',  pressure 
ro  lers;  t,  the  rest  roller,  with  a  feeding  ratchet;  a,  the  block  to  be 
split. 

Claim.— ThQ  combination  of  the  reciprocating  knife  with  a  convex 
or  protuberant  rest  and  feeding  and  holding  mechanism,  and  tlie  pres- 
sure roller  e',  or  any  equivalent  therefor,  for  the  purpose  described. 

No.  9,661.— Jacob  J.  IIatcder,  of  the  District  of  Spring  Gai-den  Pa. 
—Improvement  in  the  Apparatvs  for  testing  the  Genuineness  of 
CWw?.— Patented  April  12th,  1853.  ^ 

The  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in  providing  a  case  or  cham- 
ber m  which  the  coins  may  be  permanently  held  between  a  movable 
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•pring  bar  d  (see  fig.)  and  the  top  of  the  case,  in  such 
manner  that  when  one  coin  h  drawn  cat  the  next 
will  rise  in  its  place^  and  so  on  until  all  are  raised 
and  drawn  out;  and  in  famiehing  a  coin-case  with 
a  weighing  or  gauging  aipparatua,  so  arranged  as 
lo  be  slid  within,  and  he  entirely  protected  hj  the 
case,  when  not  in  use,  by  which  means  it  is  easily 
kept  in  order,  and  conreniently  drawn  out  when 
required  for  testing  coins,  a  represents  the  case;  b, 
spiral  spring;  d,  metallic  movable  pad;  e,  metallic 
pad;  F,  coin;  o,  slide  which  forces  out  the  coin.  In 
the  lower  case,  between  plate  c  and  bottom  plate  j,  is 
a  sliding^  weighing,  or  gauging  apparatus  k  m,  which 
is  retained  by  the  screw  connected  with  the  bottom 
plate. 

Claim. — A  coin  safe  or  receptacle,  consisting  of  the  arrangement 
of  the  outer  case  a  ;  spring  By  with  its  pad  for  holding  the  coin  up 
against  the  top  of  the  case ;  and  slide  o,  with  its  projection,  or  their 
e<iuivalent8,  for  forcing  out  the  coin  through  the  slot  prorided  for  the 
purpose. 

No.  9,662. — Samuel  W.  IIawes,  of  Boston,  Mass. — Improvement  in 
Maiiufactur'oig  Ro»in  Oil. — Patented  Aprfl  12thy  1853. 

Tills  iniprorement  consists  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  pipes 
ffffj  so  as  to  discharge  the 
oil  during  the  process  of  distil- 
lation, and  to  separate  it  from 
the  spirits,  acid,  and  naphtha. 
The  object  in  part  is  to  free  the 
oil  from  smell,  and  make  it  of 
a  better  color  and  quality  than 
when  manufactured  in  the  comnion  way.  a  represents  the  cast-iron 
still ;  e,  a  rosin  reservoir;  c%i\\e  long  branch  extending  to  the  bottom 
of  the  still,  and  serying  to  blow  off  the  rewduum ;  branch  cf'  to  charge 
the  still  with  roHJn ;  hy  steam  pipe ;  ffff,  pipes  connecting  with  the 
alembic,  of  about  7  inches  diameter ;  k  k  k  k,  are  small  coolers  con- 
taining worms  ;  X,  is  the  large  worm. 

Claim. — In  tlie  process  c^'  making  rosin  oil,  the  charging  and  dis- 
charging the  still,  by  means  the  same  in  principle  as  set  forth,  whereby 
the  necessity  of  unluting  is  saved,  and  the  incrustation  of  the  still  is 
prevented.  Also  the  se[)arating  of  the  oil  from  the  noore  volatile  pro- 
ducts, at  different  and  distinct  points,  remote  from  the  still,  instead 
of  discharging  tliem  all  together  ae  heretofore  done,  by  means  of  the 
series  ol  recurred  pipes,  in  combination  with  the  series  of  condensers 
attached  thereto,  as  set  forth. 


No.  9,663. — Semon  Ingersoll,  of  New  York,  N.  T. — Improvement  in 
Shhigle  J/a<;Atrw«.— Patented  April  12th,  1853. 

1hi>*   liiventiou  relates  tr»  an   improved  machine  £r>r  cutting  shixK* 
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gles  from  the  block,  and  giving 

them  the  requisite  bevel,  at  one 

operation,  and   with   the   same 

machine,  by  means  of  a  frame 

having  a  reciprocal  rectilinear 

motion,  the  frame  having  a  knife 

on  its   upper  board  or  surface, 

which  spLts  or  eats  a  strip  from 

the  under  surface  of  the  block ;  the  strip,  after  being  cut  from  the 

block,  is  thrown,  by  means  of  a  clasp  acted  upon  by  a  spring,  upon  the 

lower  board  of  the  frame,  when  it,  under  a  stationary  knife  or  cutter,  is 

given  the  desired  bevel,  and  thus  formed  to  the  proper  shape  for  a 

shingle. 

Tlie  employment  or  use  of  the  spring  clipper  k,  in  combination 
with  the  riving  knife,  constitutes  this  invention,  o,  is  the  block 
from  which  the  shingles  are  cut ;  f  the  bed ;  h,  t!ie  stop ;  b,  the  frame, 
to  which  the  motion  is  communicated  by  the  crank  c ;  e,  *.iie  knife ; 
K,  the  clamp  or  clipper,  upon  which  the  strip  cut  from  che  block  o 
falls  and  is  thrown  upon  the  bottom  board  d^ 

Claim.^-The  spring  clipper  k,  operated  as  described,  in  combina- 
tion with  the  riving  knife,  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  the  complete 
separation  of  the  shingle  from  the  block,  and  at  the  same  time  throwing 
it  on  liie  lower  bed,  in  position  to  be  carried  to  the  dressing  knives,, 
by  the  next  advance  of  the  driver. 


No.  9,664.— Edwaed  A.  TrTTi.E,  of  Williamsburgh,N.  Y .—Improvement 
in  Hot  Air  Registers  and  Ventilators. — Patented  April  12th,  1853. 

This  improvement  consists  in  ornamenting 
the  leaves  of  ventilators  or  re^sters ;  and  in 
so  arranging  the  leaves  as  to  dispense  entirely 
with  the  ornamental  top  plate,  now  employed. 
(See  fi^.)  a,  a  lea£ 

(7/«tm.— -Constructing  the  leaves  of  a  regis- 
ter or  ventilator  with  projections  on  their 
surfaces,  to  form  an  ornamental  open  or  fret 
work  between  the  leaves,  when  they  are 
turned  with  their  edges  uppennost  or  par- 
tially so,  for  the  purpose  of  dispensing  with 
the  separate  front  or  top  plate  of  ornamental 
open  work  now  employed  on  registers  and  ventilatorsu 


No.  9,665. — William  EL  Johnson,  of  Granville,  Mass. — Impr&vement 
in  Sewing  Machines. — Patented  April  12th,  1853. 

Tliis  improvement  consists  in  the  construction  of  a  hollow  rotary 
clamp  composed  of  two  skeleton  disks  or  shells,  meeting  closely  at 
their  perimeters,  so  that  the  cloth  can  be  folded  in  tlie  interior  of  the 
clamp  while  the  seam  is  arranged  around  the  edge ;  this  clamp  being 
80  o|>erated  as  to  render  the  machine  self-feeding. 

Clii ''" — ^Tlie  use  of  a  hollow  rotary  clamp,  for  h6lding  and  feeding 
cloth  or  ouicr  material  to  be  sewed. 
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No.  9,666.— Benjamin  Franklin  Upton,  of  Bath,  Me. — InvprvvemsiU 
in  Mercury  Batiu  for  I>affuerreotyping.—F&tent^d  April  12th, 
1853. 

In  this  improrement,  the  heat  of 
the  lamp  is  received  by  the  ctist 
iron  bottom  a,  which  is  made  in 
the  form  of  a  hopper,  b  is  a  Tfooden 
box  secured  to  a  ;  tlie  bottom  of  the 
latter  has  a  projection  Wy  through 
which  a  screw  pa-sses,  and  secures 
it  to  the  wooden  stau-i  c ;  and  from 
projection  -y  extends  a  knife-edge  lip 
downward?  into  a  recess  or  notch 
made  into  tne  upper  side  of  metal- 
lic rod  F,  resting  upon  a  knife- 
edge  or  lip  g.  o  IS  a  movable  plat- 
form regulated  by  screw  ^•,  upon  which  the  lamp  b  is  placed.  The 
lamp  has  a  tube  allowed  to  play  freely,  and  suspended  to  the  end  of 
rod  or  lever  f.  The  heat  received  by  the  bottom  a  and  the  mer- 
cury in  the  bath  will  cause  the  bottom  to  expand  lengthwise,  and 
thereby  press  the  uppor  knife-edge  against  the  outer  side  of  the  upper 
notch  of  the  lever  ,  and  so  as  to  tilt  or  cause  the  inner  arm  ot  the 
lever  to  rise  p. a  lift  the  slide  tube  on  the  wick  and  diminish  the 
flame.  Should  any  sudden  current  of  air  reach  the  bath,  or  any 
diminution  of  heat  take  place,  a  contraction  of  the  bottom  will  follow, 
which  will  cause  a  depression  of  the  leyer  and  tube  whereby  the  flame 
will  be  increased. 

Claim. — ^The  improvement  of  combining  with  the  mercury  bath 
and  the  lamp  for  heating  it,  the  slide  tub?  i  and  the  lever  f  (or  their 
equivalent),  so  that  by  the  expansion  of  the  bath  the  lever  may  be 
moved,  so  as  to  elevate  the  slide  tube  on  the  wick,  and  decrease  the 
flame  and  consequently  the  heat  thereof,  and  thus  maintain,  or  nearly 
maintain,  equality  of  evaporation. 


No.  9,667.— Chakles  Wilous,  of  West  Troy,  N.  Y .— Improvement  ioh 
Clothes  Washing  Machines.— T&itnied  April  12th,  1853. 

Tliis  improvement  consists  of  a  drum  or 
net  cylinder  o,  which  is  supported  by  roll- 
ers geared  together  f  f  f  f,  workmg  a 
centre  cog  wheel  i;  the  pressure  rollers  l 
L  L  L  L  L,  are  made  to  yield  by  means  of 
springs ;  the  cloth  to  be  operated  upon  is 
broii^lit  between  the  revolving  net  cylinder 
o  ana  pressure  rollers  l  l  l  l. 

Claim. — ^Tlie  employment  of  the  revolv- 
ing feeding  net  cylinaer  o,  in  combination 
with  the  two  sets  or  circles  of  rollers  f  f, 
and  L  L,  one  set  of  said  rollers  being  allow- 
ed to  yield  when  the  clothes  are  drawn  round  the  net  cynnder,  and 
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between  the  two  sets  of  rollers,  as  described  ;  for  the  purpose  of  wash- 
ing clothes,  and  fulling  and  flocking  cloths. 


No.  9,668. — CHAELfes  GooDYEAB,  of  Ncw  Haven,  Conn. — Tmprovemeni 
in  manufacturing  Articles  composed  of  Gutta  PercJui^  dsc. — Pa- 
tented April  12th,  1853. 

This  invention  consists  in  using  or  employing  sand,  pulverized  soap- 
stone,  plaster,  or  some  similar  granular  or  pulverized  or  porous  mat- 
ter, or  moulds  made  of  porous  substances,  to  sustain  and  keep  the 
form  of  moulded  or  modelled  articles  composed  of  caoutchouc  or  its 
compounds,  and  other  gums,  during  the  process  of  vulcanization,  in 
proper  shape  and  form.  Tlie  caoutchouc  or  other  ^ums  are  taken  in 
a  green  state,  and  formed  into  the  exact  shapes  desired,  then  covered 
with  pulverized  soapstone,or  other  similar  granular  adhesive  powder ; 
tiiey  are  placed  in  a  box  and  heated  to  200"^  or  300*^  Fahr.  from  3  to 
7  hours,  when  the  articles  are  vulcanized. 

Claim. — Tlie  above  description  sets  forth  the  claim  of  the  inventor 
substantially. 

No.  9,669. — CcLLEN  "WmppLE,  of  Providence,  R.  I. — Improvement 
in  Shelving  the  Heads  of  Screw  Blanks. — Patented  April  12th, 
1853.     Antedated  November  30th,  1852. 

Tliis  invention  relates  to  the  method  of  shaving  the  heads  of  screw 
blanks,  and  consists  in  moving  the  cutter  that  performs  this  operation 
against  the  head  of  the  blank,  in  either  a  curved  or  straight  line,  but 
always  in  a  direction  oblique  to  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  blank,  and 
in  or  nearly  in  a  line  with  the  under  side  of  its  head,  so  that  the  pres- 
sure of  the  cutter  against  the  blank  may  be  mainly  in  the  direction 
of  its  Ic.-' th,  thus  avoiding  the  great  tendency  to  force  it  out  of  the 
jaws  by  lateral  pressure,  which  always  exists,  when  the  tool  ap- 
proaches it  at  right  angles  to  its  axis  of  rotation ;  by  which  arrange- 
ment the  use  of  a  rest  is  dispensed  with,  which  insures  the  production 
of  a  round  head  on  the  blank,  whether  the  wire  of  which  the  blank  is 
made  be  round  or  otherwise. 

Claim. — ^Tlie  method  of  shaving  the  heads  of  screw  blanks  by  caus- 
ing the  cutter  to  approach  the  blank  obliquely,  and  in  or  nearly  in  a 
line  with  the  under  aide  of  the  head,  whereby  the  use  of  a  rest  to 
support  the  blank  against  the  pressure  of  the  cutter  is  dispensed  witli. 

No.  9,670. — Francls  A.  CAL^T-niT,  of  Ivowell,  Mass. — Irnprovemeni  in 
the  Feed  Motion  to  WiUownrs. — Patented  April  19th,  1853. 

Tlie  distinguishing  feature  of  this  improvement  consists  in  using,  in 
connexion  with  what  is  usually  known  as  the  Oldham  Willower,  a 
set  of  feed  rollers,  to  which  an  intermittent  motion  is  imparted,  so  as 
to  feed  the  cotton  to  the  cleaning  cylinder  in  allotted  quantities,  from 
time  to  time,  and  distribute  it  evenly  over  the  cylinder ;  by  which  it 
becomes  more  quickly  and  thoroughly  cleaned  than  when  the  said 
allotted  quantities  are  fed  in  by  hand,  in  the  manner  now  practised. 

Claim. — Tlie  combination  of  a  set  of  feeding  aprons  having  an  in- 
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termittent  motion  imparted  to  them,  with  the  cleaning  cylinder,  for 
the  purpose  above  set  forth.  * 


No.  9,671. — James  M.  Cook,  of  Taunton,  Mass. — Improvement  faf 
Excluding  Dust  from  Railroad  Ca/rs. — Patented  April  19th,  1853. 

Tliis  improvement  consists  in  the  construction  and 
application  of  a  deflector,  made  to  extend  vertically 
up  against  the  outside  of  the  window,  and  horizon- 
tally underneath  the  window ;  the  vertical  part  being 
seen  at  a,  the  horizontal  at  h.  Tlie  guard  projects 
about  six  inches  from  the  side  of  the  car. 

Claim. — ^Tlie  above  description  and  cut  fully  set 
forth  the  claim  of  the  inventor^ 


No.  9,672. — PiiiNEAs  Emmons,  of  New  York  City. — Improvement  in 
Machines  for  Planking  Ilat  Bodies. — Patented  April  19th,  1853. 

This  improved  machine  is  constructed 
of  a  box  or  trough,  in  which  two  rollers 
(see  flg.)  are  placed,  and  over  which  })as8e9 
an  elastic  endless  apron  f  ;  and  combining 
the  same  with  a  cirenlar  faced  rubber  o, 
arranged  on  a  rock-shaft,  so  as  to  produce 
a  rolling  and  pressing  of  the  hat  body  as 
it  passes  through  the  machine,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  revolving  and  vibrating  mo- 
tion being  given  to  the  endless  apron,  by 
pawls  working  frorti  a  croas-heacf  on  the  rock-shaft,  and  operating 
ratchet  wheels  c  c  on  the  carrying  rollers  of  the  endless  apron  f; 
thereby  producing  an  effect  analogous  to  that  obtained  by  shrinking 
or  sizing  wet  bodies  by  hand. 

Claim. — Tlie  combination  of  a  reciprocating  rotary  rubber  or 
presser,  with  an  endless  elastic  apron,  so  that  by  vibrating  the  rubber, 
a  reciprocating,  intennittent,  differential  movement  is  given  to  the 
apron,  tliere])y  operating  on  both  sides  of  the  body,  and  working  it 
forward  at  the  satne  time. 


No.  9,673. — James  S.  IIartttpee  and  Abram  Alexander,  of  Pittsburg, 
Pa. — Improvetnent  in  Machines  for  Rolling  Bar- Iron. — Patented 
April  19th,  1853. 

This  invention  or  machine  consists  in 
the  application  of  four  rollers  for  expand- 
ing bar-iron,  the  rollers  having  their  axles 
movable,  8<i  as  to  expand  or  contract  the 
space  comprised  between  their  faces,  and 
tnus  render  it  emially  appropriate  for  the 
fabrication  of  different  sized  bar-iron.  The 
rollers  are  combined  or  applied  as  seen  in  the  figure ;  b  and  t  are 
horizontal,  and  o  and  m  are  the  vertical  rollers. 
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Claim. — ^The  combination  of  the  four  rollers  in  such  a  manner  that 
by  raising  or  lowering  the  upper  roller  s  (to  form  a  thick  or  thinner 
bar),  one  of  the  vertical  rollers  will  be  raised  or  lowered  with  it,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  peripheries  of  all  the  rollers  be  kept  in  contact, 
and  in  their  proper  relative  positions  to  each  other;  and  also  by 
moving  the  lower  roller  t  endwise  in  its  bearings,  to  make  a  nar- 
rower or  broader  bar,  the  vertical  roller  will  be  moved  laterally  with 
it,  and  all  the  rollers  be  kept  in  contact. 

No.  9,674. — Alexander  McPherson,  of  New  York  City. — Improve- 
ment in  Stoves  and  Ranges. — Patented  April  19th,  1853. 

The  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in  combining  the  construction 
of  the  grate  with  the  mode  of  carrying  the  flues  down  the  ends  of  the 
range  and  under  the  oven. 

Claim. — The  arrangement  of  the  vertical  end  flues,  and  diagonal 
cross-plate  under  the  oven,  for  causing  the  gas  to  traverse  the  entire 
surface  of  the  oven  of  the  cooking  range. 


No.  9,675. — John  H.  Manny,  of  Waddam's  Grove,  111. — Imprwem^ent 
in  Cutter-Fingers  of/^ary^^*.— Patented  April  19th,  1853. 
The    cutter-finger    is    made    of    two 

pieces  distinct,  a  and  b,  one  above  the 

other,      Tlie  cutter  plays  between  these 

two  parts.     The  object  of  this  invention  is 

to  keep  the  cutter  and  fingers  clear  of  all 

impediments,  as  wire-^ass,  straw,  grain,  or  grit,  in   the  openings 

through  the  fingers  which  form  the  race  or  guide  of  the  reciprocating 

Claim. — Constructing  the  lower  part  of  the  finger,  or  the  upper,  or 
both,  with  a  recess  on  either  side  in  froift  of  the  finger-bar,  and  an 
angular  ridge  between  the  two  recesses,  to  cut  entangled  fibres,  where- 
by the  clogging  of  the  cutting  apparatus  is  effectually  prevented. 
Also,  constructing  the  fingers  so  that  the  sides  of  the  upper  half  will 
overhang  those  of  the  lower  half,  the  cutter  playing  between  the  two. 

No.  9,676. — Samuel  Miller,  of  Washington  College,  Tenn. — Improve- 
ment in  Cotton-seed  Planters.— Patented  April  lOtli,  1853. 

^  The  annexed  figure  represents  a  sec- 
tion of  this  planter.  The  wheels  a  are 
attached  to  axle  b  ;  in  the  hopper  d 
are  ribs  or  slats  e,  througli  which  the 
teeth  or  spikes  o  of  tlie  cylinder  b  pass, 
for  the  purpose  of  forcing  the  seea  out 
of  the  hopper  or  seed  box.  After  the 
seeds  are  forced  out  they  fall  upon  a 
^uide  or  hopper  ir,  and  then  into  the 
furrow  opened  by  plough  i.  Two  shovel 
ploughs  l,  which  straddle  the  furrow,  _«_^^.^ 
throw  the  earth  back  into  the  furrow,  covering  the  seed. 
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Claim. — ^The  combination  of  the  open  or  latticed  bottom  of  the  seed 
hopper,  with  the  teeth  on  the  axle  passing  through  them  into  the  liop- 
per  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  or  forcing  out  the  seed,  so  that  they 
may  be  drilled  mto  the  ground. 

No.  9,677. — ^Thompson  Newbury, 
of  Taunton,  Mass.  —  Improved 
Machine  for  Pointing  and 
Threading  Wood-Screws. — Pa- 
tented April  19th,  1853. 

This  machine  is  too  complicated 
to  permit  of  a  concise  description. 
A  full  description  would  be  too 
voluminous  for  tliis  Report. 

Claim.— ThQ  detached  tool  posts, 


combined  and  arranged  with  the 
comb-arm  and  arm  for  carrying 
the  threading  tool. 


No.   9,678. — Amasa  Woolson,  of 

Springfield,  Vt.  —  Improvscmerd 

in     Gig     Milh^   for    Dre^mng 

CfcM.  —  Patented    April    10th, 

1853. 

The  operation  of  this  machine  is  as 
follows :  At  the  commencement,  one 
end  of  the  cloth  is  secured  to  the  roller 
h\  it  is  then  passed  over  tlie  rollers  a,  as 
indicated  by  the  dotted  line  in  the  figure, 
coming  twice  in  contact  with  the  surface 
of  the  main  drum  c,  and  passing  be- 
neath the  rollers  a',  is  w«>und  upon  the 
other  roller  h'.  Tlie  nuichine  being  now 
set  in  motion,  the  lever  w  is  moved  so 
as  to  bring  the  wheel  s  into  gear  with 
the  wheel  d,  the  latter  is  revolved  in  the 
direction  indicated  by  the  arrow,  and  the 
cloth  is  wound  upon  the  beam  ?>,  and 
unwound  from  h' ;  the  main  drum  c 
rapidly,  comes  in  contact  with  the  cloth 

h'\  and  the  teaselling  is  cifeeted.  In  order  to  the  more  perfect  per- 
formance of  this  operation,  it  is  necessary  that  the  surface  of  the  cloth 
be  operated  upon  by  the  teasels  longitudinally  in  both  directions.  For 
this  purpose  the  cloth  is  detached  from  one  of  the  rollers  h  or  J',  and 
entirety  wound  upon  the  other  ;  the  auxiliary  carriage  is  then  revolved, 
reversing  the  positions  of  the  cloth  rollers  6,  h\  and  the  cog  gearing 
d^  e.    The  operation  is  thus  reversed. 

Claim. — A  gig-mill  or  other  machine  for  dressing  cloth,  with  the 
cloth  rollers  hung  in  a  revolving  carriage,  or  its  equivalent,  by  means 
of  which  the  cloth  is  run  in  a  reversed  direction  tlirough  the  machine 


in  the  meantime,  revolving 
as  it  passes  at  the  points 


without  the  necessity  of  unwinding  it  from  and  rewinding  it  upon 
the  cloth  rollers,  as  herein  before  practised. 

No.  9,679. — William  Wickersham,  of  Lowell,  Mass. — Improvement  in 
Sewing  Machines. — Patented  April  19th,  1853. 

The  claim  of  the  inventor  will  enable  those  acquainted  with  sewing 
machines  to  understand  this  improvement. 

Claim. — ^Tlie  combination  of  a  single  needle  and  two  thread  guides 
(carrying  separate  threads), so  operated  that  during  one  passage'of  the 
needle  through  and  out  of  the  cloth  or  other  material  to  be  sewed, 
one  of  the  guides  shall  lay  its  thread  in  the  hook  of  the  needle,  each 
guide  acting  alternately.  Also,  making  one  of  the  guides  with  a 
long  slot,  for  receiving  the  thread  in  its  passage  to  and  through  the 
other  guide. 

Also,  the  peculiar  mode  of  sewing  cloth  or  other  material  by  com- 
bining two  threads  with  the  fabric,  by  drawing  them  through  each 
other  8  loops,  interlooping  them  in  plegma  stitches,  so  that  the  threads 
alternately  bind  each  other.  Also,  the  improved  arrangement  of  ap- 
plying the  closing  slide  of  the  hooked  needle  to  the  same  side  as  the 
barb  or  hook,  so  that  it  may  slide  in  a  groove  in  the  needle  or  carrier, 
parallel  to  the  motion  of  the  needle,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  pur- 
pose as  specified. 

No.  9,680. — Samuel  L.  Dana,  of  Lowell,  Mass. — ImproveTnent  in  the 
Mode  of  Purifying  Rosin  Oil. — Patented  April  19th,  1853. 

Tlie  oil  is  combined  with  an  alkaline,  earthy,  or  metallic  base,  by 
heating  in  an  open  kettle  with  constant  stirring  (one  pound  of  lime 
to  one  gallon  of  the  oily  product  of  rosin).  This  mixture  begins  to 
thicken  at  a  temperature  of  about  230°  Fahr.,  and  is  thickest  at  260° 
Fahr.  It  then  gradually  becomes  thin  and  liquid,  and  after  being 
kept  heated  about  eight  hours,  a  glutinous  mass  is  formed,  at  a  tem- 
perature of  about  360°  Fahr.,  which  when  cooled  becomes  a  plastic 
substance ;  this  is  distilled,  and  the  oil  is  freed  from  its  peculiar  odor 
and  fit  to  be  combined  with  sperm  or  other  oil  for  the  purpose  of  lu- 
brication. 

Claim. — ^The  above  described  operation  (for  the  purpose  therein 
set  forth)  fully  covers  the  claim  of  the  discoverer. 

No.   9,681. — Henbt  Bessemer,   of 
Baxter    House,   England. — Im- 

frovement  in  Sugar  Drainers. — 
'atented  April  26th,  1853. 

Tlie  annexed  figure  represents  a 
section  of  the  apparatus  for  carry- 
ing into  practice  this  mode  of 
cleansing  sugar  ;  J,  J,  hollow  table  ; 
/,  the  pipe  for  the  air  pump  to  form 
a  vacuum ;  n,  a  pipe  connected 
with  the  suction  pump  to  carry  off 
the  fluid ;  A,  wire-gauze  surface ; 
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t>,  shaft  with  pulleys  and  cog  wheel  on  the  other  end  for  the  purpose 
of  revolving  the  hollow  table. 

CZam.— The  combination  of  the  revolving  and  hollow  spreading 
table,  formed  with  a  wire  gauze  or  perforated  top  (and  connected  with 
an  air-exhausting  apparatus),  the  spreading  mechanism,  the  water 
sprinkling  pipe  or  its  equivalent,  the  means  of  discharging  the  water 
and  molasses,  and  that  of  removing  the  cured  sugar. 


No.  9,682. — Samuel  Cook,  of  Brockport,  N.  Y. — Imjprovement  in  §mut 
ifcwAin^.— Patented  April  26th,  1853. 

The  cylinder  and  screening  and  scouring  plates 
in  this  smut  machine  are  provided  with  noles, 
through  which  a  draught  of  air  is  drawn  into  the 
machme  by  fan-blowers  j  and  l,  which  passes  through 
the  holes  and  brush,  and  so  that,  whilst  the  brush 
wheels  h  and  i  are  agitating  the  wheat  or  ^rain  on 
the  plates,  the  draught  through  the  plates  will  carry 
off  all  the  finer  particles,  separating  the  full  wheat 
from  the  shrunken,  and  both  from  tne  smaller  seeds, 
.such  as  cockle,  chess,  (fee,  and  by  the  same  operation 
divest  and  separate  the  wheat  Irom  smut  and  other 
impurities. 

Claim. — Tlie  construction,  combination,  and  ope- 
ration of  the  fan,  screening  plate,  and  brush  in  the  cylinder,  and  the 
openings  and  tubes  or  pipes  leading  therefrom ;  when  the  fan  is  placed 
below  and  the  brush  aoove  the  plate,  so  that  the  blast  created  by  the 
fan  shall  be  drawn  through  the  plate,  and  also  when  the  cylinder  is 
provided  with  discharge  openings  and  tubes  for  conveying  off  the  full 
wheat,  the  lighter  grain,  and  the  dust,  in  separate  directions.  And 
this  is  claimed  whether  the  same  be  effected  in  a  single  cylinder  or  in 
two  or  more,  if  the  constructi'  t  ^nd  operation  are  substantially  the 
same. 


Ko.  9,683. — Ezra  Coleman,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Improvement  in 
Machines  f(/r  Folding  Envelopes. — Patented  April  26th,  1853. 

'  Tlie  claim  of  the  inventor  will  enable  those  acquainted  with  simi- 
lar machines  to  understand  this  improvement. 

Claim. — ^The  lifter,  which  acts  in  tlie  double  capacity  of  taking  the 
paper  from  the  package  to  the  folders,  and  holding  it  while  the  ends 
are  being  folded.  Also  the  folders  in  combination  with  the  pedals,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  hold  the  paper  by  the  end  folders  pressing  it 
upon  the  bed  while  the  sides  are  being  folded,  the  connexion  between 
the  pedals  being  through  the  medium  of  racks  and  pinions,  and  pul- 
leys, or  other  analogous  devices.  Also,  the  arrangement  of  a  roller  in 
combination  with  tne  handle,  by  means  of  arms,  rock-shafts,  and 
levers,  or  other  analogous  device  ;  so  arranged  that  the  simple  action 
of  raising  and  lowering  the  handle  distributes  the  paste.    Also,  the 
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roller  for  the  purpose   of  removing  the  paper,  after  it  has  been 
folded. 


Ko.  9,684.— Reijben  Daniels,  of  Woodstock,  Yt. — ImproveTnent  in 
Straw-CuUers.—F&tented  April  26tt,  1853. 

Tlie  object  of  this  improvement  is  to 
adapt  this  machine  to  the  cutting  of  brush 
wood  and  twigs,  with  a  view  to  reduce 
them  to  a  granular  state,  d  represents 
the  straight  rotating  plates,  with  set  screw ; 
c,  the  feeding  apparatus  ;  e,  the  adjusta- 
ble bottom  edge. 

Claim.— The  combination  of  a  series 
of  straight  rotating  blades,  whose  cutting 
edges  are  equi-distant  from  and  parallel  to 
a  common  axis  of  rotation,  and  hence  de- 
scribe a  cylinder  when  they  rotate,  with 
a  fixed  blade  having  a  curved  edge  given  to  it,  and  corresponding  to 
a  line  drawn  obliquely  on  the  cylinder  generated  by  the  rotating 
blades,  and  set  in  a  position  coinciding  with  that  line;  whereby  a 
series  of  straight  knives  on  a  cylinder  are  made  to  cut  obliquely,  or 
with  a  shearing  cut,  by  the  oblique  adjustment  of  the  fixed  blade  only. 


Ko.  9,685.^WiLLiAM  P.  MsBmAM,  NoRMAiJ  C.  Harris,  William 
Wheeler,  and  Edwin  N.  Merriam,  of  Poultnev,  Yt. — Improvement 
in  the  construction  of  Candlesticks.— Patented  April  26th,  1853. 

Tlie  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in  so  construct- 
ing candlesticks  made  of  sheet  metal  as  to  save  the 
labor  and  cost  of  brazing  or  soldering  the  parts  to- 
gether, as  has  heretofore  been  the  mode.  Also,  in 
saving  the  cost  and  labor  of  the  bolt  'and  nnt,  used 
heretofore  in  attaching  the  bottom  parts  to  the  barrel. 
Also,  in  saving  the  cost  and  labor  of  cutting  a  screw 
on  the  stem  of  the  thumb  piece,  and  in  tne  spring 
and  lifter,  as  fonnerly. 

The  barrel  is  placed  in  a  disk  c  (as  shown  in  the 
figure),  secured  by  ring  b  ;  to  prevent  the  barrel  from 
being  forced  in  there  s  a  plate  f,  inserted  at  the  bottom  of  the  barrel ; 
the  lifter  i  is  made  with  a  spring.  Tlie  top  of  the  barrel  is  held  to- 
gether by  the  heading,  whicli  is  provided  with  a  handle. 

Claim. — ^The  mode  of  constructing  candlesticks  of  sheet  metal  sub- 
stantially as  described. 

Ko.  9,686. — James  Bolton,  of  Richmond,  Ya. — Improvement  in  Sot 
Air  i^wrmwe*.— Patented  April  26th,  1863. 

The  nature  of  this  inyention  consists  in  packing  the  space  called 
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the  air  chamber,  between  the  stove,  furnace,  or  other  heating  contriv- 
ance, and  the  wall  which  incloses  said  chamber,  with  metallic  scraps 
twisted  into  a  sniral  form,  or  bent  into  other  shapes,  so  as  to  allow  a 
space  between  these  scraps  for  the  passage  of  air,  these  scraps  possess- 
ing tiie  property  of  conducting  heat,  and  absorbing  that  which  is  ra- 
diated, and  of  imparting  the  heat  to  the  air  within  the  chamber. 
Claim, — ^The  claim  of  the  inventor  embraces  the  above  description. 


No.  9,687.— Stephen  F.  Palmer,  of  New  York,  N.  Y .—Improvement 
in  Tawing  Apparatus  for  Canal  Boais.—P&tent^d  April  26th, 
1853, 

The  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in  arranging  a  drum  or  wheel 
with  a  winding  spring  upon  its  axle,  placed  in  the  rear  of.  the  usual 
position  of  the  towing  \x)st ;  the  perimeter  of  the  wheel  being  grooved 
so  as  to  admit  of  the  tow  line  being  wound  upon  it,  with  a  brake  ope- 
rated by  a  lever ;  whereby  the  tiiking  in  and  letting  out  of  the  line, 
and  the  slacking  of  the  line  in  passing  boats  f^nd  to  assist  the  team 
in  starting,  are  regulated,  causing  the  boat  to  move  moderately  for- 
ward as  tfie  line  unwinds  by  the  forward  movement  of  the  team. 

Claim.— T\ie  arrangement  of  the  wheel,  and  the  spring  wound  upon 
its  axle  and  fastened  to  the  frame,  with  the  brake  and  the  tow  line. 


No.  9,688.— Thomas  J.  Sloan,  of  New  York,  N.  Y .—Improvement  in 
Machines  far  I^ointing  and  Threading  Screw-Bla/nh. — Patented 
April  26th,  1853. 

This  invention  consists  in  combining  in  an  organized  machine  a 
cutter  and  its  appendages,  for  forming  the  point  on  screw  blanks,  witli 
the  chaser  or  cutter,  which  cuts  the  thread  over  the  shank  and  pointed 
part  thereof,  down  to  the  point. 

Claims ^The  above  literally  sets  forth  the  claim  of  the  mventor. 


No.  9,689.— Thomas  B.  Stout,  of  Key  port,  N.  Z.— Improved  Pota;U> 
bigger. — ^Patented  April  26th,  1853. 

This  potato  digger  consists  of 
a  cylinder  b  (see  fig.),  having 
teeth  a  a  a,  so  arranged  as  to 
take  out  the  potatoes  from  the 
hills  or  drills,  o  is  an  inclined 
apron  which  conveys  the  pota- 
toes into  the  box  h.  The  apron  has  a  shaking  motion,  which  is  given 
to  it  by  the  cam  i  attached  to  the  side  of  the  cylinder.  To  the  cylin- 
der, also,  cog  wheels  are  attached  on  both  sides,  which  gear  into  an- 
other set  of  such  wheels  attached  to  the  axle  d,  which  is  provided 
with  teeth  g  ^,  which  mash  into  teeth  A  on  a  shaft  j  placed  at  right 
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angles  to  the  axle  d,  and  running  longitudinally  with  the  frame.  Thia 
shaft  has  beaters  i  upon  it,  which  revolve  over  a  forked  cutter  k  ;  the 
beaters  force  the  vines,  weeds,  or  grass  against  cutting  edges  at  j  of 
the  forked  cutter  k. 

Claim. — ^The  cylinder  b  with  the  teeth  a  attached  to  its  periphery, 
in  combination  with  the  beater  i  and  forked  cutter  k;  the  cylinder, 
beaters,  and  cutter  bfing  constructed  and  arranged  in  the  manner 
described. 


No.  9,690. — Samuel  D.  Tillman,  of  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. — Impraoe- 
inent  in  Radiators  far  Stoves. — Patented  April  26th,  1853. 

Tlie  figure  represents  three  of  these 
radiators  diflferently  constructed,  and 
showing  the  position  and  shape  of  the 
tubes.  In  radiator  <z,  fff  represent 
a  series  of  flattened  tubes  or  pipes  ar- 
ranged within  a  case  <',  which  may  be 
of  sheet  or  cast  iron,  of  cylindrical, 


square,  or   other  form.     Tliese 


pipes 
other 


must  be  made  of  sheet  iron  or 

metal  and  extend  from  the  bottom  to  the  upper  head  of  thel-adiator, 
and  have  their  edges  rounded  for  the  twofold  purpose  of  allowing  an 
unobstructed  passage  to  the  smoke  draught  around  one  edge,  while  the 
other  edge  presents  but  a  single  line  of  contact  with  the  case  ^,  giving 
the  largest  surface  for  exposure  to  the  heating  influence. 

In  the  radiator  5,  which  is  a  modification,  involving  the  feature  of 
the  sheet  iron  tubes  with  the  cast  iron  heads  and  flanges,  these  tubes 
are  arranged  concentrically,  each  leaving  a  vertical  space  or  opening 
m  in  from  top  to  bottom. 

In  radiator  c  there  is  a  spiral  smoke-flue  A,  and  a  diminishing  air- 
space^/, as  in  a  and  J. 

Claim. — Having  the  entrance  and  exit  passages  on  the  same  hori- 
zontal line  with  the  radiator,  or  nearly  so,  and  at  or  about  the  position 
of  the  line  of  the  middle  horizontal  section  of  the  radiator,  when 
such  arrangement  of  these  passages  is  combined  with  a  series  of  flat- 
tened tubes  or  air-passages,  and  horizontally  winding  smoke-passages. 
Also,  ill  combination  with  the  vertical  air-sj)aces  and  smoke-passages 
formed  by  the  flattened  tubes,  the  successive  contraction  of  the  air- 
spaces ;  that  is  to  say,  the  air-spaces  varying  in  thickness,  or  in  the 
width  of  their  cross-section,  as  they  recede  from  the  source  of  heat ; 
each  tube  being  of  uniform  width  or  thickness  throughout,  but  nar- 
rower or  thinner  than  that  which  precedes  it. 


No 

r 


9,691.— Alfred  J.  Watts,  of   ITtica,   N.  Y .—Impravement  in 
rocess  for  Preparing  Gold  for  Filling  2e€iA.— Patented  April 


26th,  1853. 


The  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in  di^olving  gold  in  mercury, 
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and,  after  treatment  by  heat  or  otherwise,  dissolvinff  ont  the  mercury 
by  nitric  acid,  and  then  subjecting  the  now  conditioned  but  as  yet 
tinfinished  gold  to  the  action  of  a  particular  heat,  whereby  it  is  ren- 
dered coherent,  soft,  and  malleable,  thus  fitting  it  for  the  purpose  of 
filling  teeth. 

Claim. — The  processes,  as  described,  of  preparing  or  crystallizing 
gold  for  the  purpose  of  tilling  teeth. 


No.  9,692. — David  Marsh  and  Bennet  "WHirNEY,  of  Fairfield,  Conn. — 
Imj^avement  in  Rice  HuUers. Patented  April  26th,  1853. 

The  grain  is  put  into  the  screen  1,  which  separates  the  coarser 
parts,  passing  through  into  Nos.  2  and  3,  and  mto  the  runner  v. 
When  the  grain  has  passed  the  stones,  it  falls  into 
the  dentatea  cylinder  o  d.  When  it  is  sufficiently 
beaten,  it  is  discharged  through  an  orifice,  and  passes 
off*  through  spout  »,  which  carries  it  through  a  current 
of  air  from  the  bfower  f,  and  finally  falls  into  the  re- 
ceiver R. 

Claim, — ^The  two  dentated  cylinders  and  the  den- 
tated  beating-arms  running  between  them,  to  be 
nsed  in  connexion  with  the  above  described  ma- 
chinery. 


No.  9,693. — Carl  Ltjdwto  Gran,  of  Hamburg,  Germany. — Improve- 
ment in  Cementing  Materials  for  Ornamental  Compounds. — Pa- 
tented April  26th,  1853. 

This  compound  is  made  of  the  curd  of  milk  mixed  with  30  per 
cent,  of  slaked  lime.  When  in  a  semi-liquid  state,  the  materials  which 
are  to  give  the  character  or  color  are  mixed  with  the  preparation  of 
curd  and  lime.  To  produce  veneers,  or  imitations  of  wood,  saw-dust 
or  various  colored  chips  are  mixed  with  the  cement.  When  artificial 
stones  are  to  be  produced,  fragments  of  various  colored  minerals  or 
earth  are  substituted.  Articles,  such  as  ornaments,  &c.,  may  be 
moulded  of  this  preparation  or  compound,  and  thus  produced  at  much 
less  expense  than  carving,  &c. 

Claim. — ^The  method  of  making  artificial  veneers,  &c.,  by  combin- 
ing with  saw-dust  (of  various  colors),  or  the  equivalents  thereof,  the 
curd  of  milk,  and  lime  or  its  equivalent,  after  these  latter  have  been 
'triturated,  and  thoroughly  mixed,  and  reduced  to  a  semi-fluid  state. 


Ko.  9,694. — Robert  Adams,  of  London,  England. — Improvement  in 
Revolving  Fire-arms. — Patented  May  3d,  1853. 

d^  a  spring  bolt,  when  pressed  forward,  comes  against  a  suitable 
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shoulder,  or  recess,  formed  on  the  hammer 
head,  and  retains  it  back  while  the  revolv- 
ing chambers  are  bein^  charged,  c*  is  a 
stud  on  the  trigger,  which  enters  any  of  a 
series  of  recesses  to  retain  the  magazine  in 
place  while  the  discharge  occurs.  When 
the  trigger  is  pulled  back,  the  sear  c' lifts 
the  hammer  to  a  suflicient  heigh't  for  the 
action^  of  the  main-spring  J  to  give  it  suffi- 
cient force  to  explode  the  cap,  and  the  sear  c' 
18  thrown  ont  of  tlie  recess  e'  by  the  pro- 
jecting angular  part  of  the  cock,  when  the 
cock  is  forced  back  to  the  fullest  extent. 

Claim. — Com-bining  with  the  frame  a  and 
the  hammer  e,  the  spring  d  for  holding  the 
hammer  back.  Also,  the  sear  c'  attached 
to  the  trigger  by  a  swivel  joint  and  acting  on  the  hammer  e.  Also, 
the  stop  or  projection  c  on  the  trigger  for  holding  the  chambers  in 
position  when  lirmg. 


//  /     v^  > 

lit''  ( 


No.  9,695.-RicHARD  L.  Hinsdale,  of  New  York  City. -Impravem^ 
in  JiLastic  Lxercmng  Machine.— VaiawtQ^  May  3cl,  18537 

This  machine  consists  of  elastic  bows  (which  are  applied  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  sustain  the  person  exercising,  and  tend  to  strengthen  the 
muscles  of  the  body,  and  expand  the  chest  of  the  operator),  and  a 
spring  platform  and  elastic  reciprocators. 

Claim.— The  bows  on  their  hubs,  and  the  string  and  handles,  either 
alone  or  m  combination  ^^^th  the  spring  and  vibrating  platform,  as 
described.  Also  the  elastic  reciprocators.  And  thirdly,  t^ie  bows  on 
the  brackets  or  their  equivalents,  either  alone  or  in  combination  with 
ttie  sprmg  platform,  for  the  purj^oses  of  vertical  exercise. 

No  9,696.-Georoe  Kendall,  of  Providence,  R.  l.-Imprm,em^nt  in 
tfi^  Manufacture  of  <7a;i^/^5.— Patented  May  3d,  18537 

Tlie  object  of  this  improvement  is  to  diminish  the  manual  labor  and 
expense  of  moulding  candles,  and  to  perform  many  of  the  nicer  parts 
of  the  operation  automatically ;  which  is  accomplished  by  mounting: 
the  moulds  upon  cars,  which  run  on  cross  railways  on  the  floor  of  tlit 

wltw^  r?;i,  ^/  '"""^"^  H  ^^'  ^^^^  ^^  «^^n'  the  moulds  are 
heated  to  about  the  temperature  of  melted  fat,  then  carried  by  the  car 
to  a  cauldron  of  meltefl  fat  and  filled,  and  then  run  to  one  of  the  empty 
I^n.  V  ^^^^^f/^^^mg  until  cool,  they  are  removed  upon  the  car  to  an 
apparatus  by  he  aid  of  which  the  candles  are  drawn  at  one  operation, 
ana  the  moulds  rewicked.  To  facilitate  the  transference  of  the^mS 
the  cars  are  carried  about  on  trucks  fitted  with  rails  at  right  angles  to 
the  track  on  which  they  run,  so  as  to  be  moved  in  any  direction  de- 

.^Iw'^'r^''^-  arrangement  of  the  travelling  and  fixed  railways,  in 
combination  with  an  oven  for  heating  the  moulds,  a  melting  pot  to  * 
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prepare  the  fat  for  casting,  and  apparatus  for  drawing  tlie  candlee 
from  the  moulds. 

Also,  in  combination  with  a  series  of  moving  stands  of  moulds,  the 
counterpoised  hooks  or  their  equivalents  arranged  and  operating  to 
aid  in  drawing  the  candles  and  centring  the  wick  in  such^manner  as 
to  dispense  with  much  of  the  care  and  skill  heretofore  required  for  the 
oerformance  of  this  operation.  Also,  an  elastic  or  vielding  cap  for 
the  lower  end  or  tip  of  the  moulds,  which  oerforms  the  two  funcUoM 
of  stopper  and  friction-brake  to  stretch  the  wick.  Also,  the  wick 
olamp. 

Ko.  9,697.— Daniel  Reid,  of  Washington,  N.  Carolina.— /m^t^w- 
*.  ment  in  Manure  Cbrfe.— Patented  May  3d,  1853. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  spread 
guano  or  other  manure  equally  on  the  sur- 
mce  passed  over  by  the  cart,  or  to  deposit 
the  same  in  hills  at  regiilar  intervals. 
This  is  accomplished  by  having  on  the  axle 
on  one  side  of  the  cart  a  small  wheel  a, 
with  projections  g  on  its  rim ;  in  the 
rear  of  this  wheel  there  is  a  bar  J,  with 
a  spring.  Tliis  lever-bar  is  on  the  axle 
c,  on  the  middle  of  which,  and  in  the 
rear  of  the  middle  of  the  cart,  is  a  fixed  arm  <f,  which,  bymeans  of 
another  arm  e,  works  the  feeding  or  measuring  box  /.  The  box  K 
has  one  half  of  its  bottom  open,  from  which  the  charge  is  dropped 
into  the  hill. 

Claim.— Tii%  measuring  valve  apparatus  beneath  the  lower  hopper, 
in  combination  with  the  said  hopper,  for  discharging  manure  as  sot 
forth,  &c. 


No.  9,C98.— George  W.  Reid,  of  Eyansville,  iTA.—Im/proromie'ni  m 
Corn  ;iSA€?^7'5.— Patented  May  3d,  1853. 

Tliis  improvement  consists  in  forming 
the  feed  hopper,  shelling  concave,  and  sepa- 
rator, in  one  connected  and  self-adjustable 
piece ;  and  in  the  peculiar  construction  of 
the  screens  for  the  separation  of  the  cobs 
and  other  refuse  :  c  is  the  cylinder,  j  the 
concave,  k  the  vertical  spring,  giving  the 
concave  complete  mobility.  The  grains 
fall  from  the  concave  upon  the  conducting 
ehute/,  and  the  cobs  are  rolled  around  between  the  cvlinder  and  the 
concave,  and  thrown  upon  the  combined  screens  g  and  h. 

Claim.— Ti\Q  combination  and  arrangement  of  the  sloping  longitii- 
dinal  slut-screen  y,  and  the  transverse  slat-screen  h,  for  the  rapid  and 
thorough  separation  of  the  com  from  the  cobs,  as  they  are  thrown 
from  the  concave  by  the  shelling  cylinder  upon  these  screens. 


No.  9,699. — Paris  J.  Steere,  of  Cheshire,  Mass. — Tmprovonent  in 
Machines  for  Sawing  Barrd-Heada. — Patented  May  3d,  1S53. 

In  this  machine  the  barrel  heads  are 
cut  by  two  dishing  circular  saws,  which 
are  brought  in  contact  with  the  stuff  to 
be  cut,  one  forming  the  short  or  upper 
bevel  of  the  head,  and  the  other  the  long 
or  lower  bevel. 

Claim. — ^The  finger  i  in  combination 
with  the  movable  shaft  d,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  converting  the  curvilinear  motion 
of  the  saw  into  a  rectilinear  motion. 


No.  9,700. — James  S.  Taylor,  of  Danbury,  Conn. — Improvem^ni  in 
Machine  fcyr  Shrinking  Sat-Bodies.^r &t^nted  May  3d,  1853. 

This  machine  consists  of  any  suitable  num- 
ber of  rollers  placed  nearly  horizontally 
upon  a  frame  or  vat,  and  so  arranged  as  to 
form  a  cavity  between  them,  of  sufficient 
size  to  receive  the  hat  when  rolled  up,  after 
having  been  partially  felted,  a  a  a  are  tlie 
rollers,  h  the  vat,  and  g  the  cavity.  Tlie 
rollers  are  provided  with  pullevs,  and  are 
driv.en  by  means  of  a  cross-bana. 

Claim. — ^The  process  of  shrinking  or  sizing  the  hat  bodies,  by  pass- 
ing them  longitudinally  into  or  through  a  chamber,  formed  by  placing 
several  cylinders  or  rollers  (having  concave  or  other  denomination  of 
surfaces)  in  such  a  proximity  as  to  form  the  said  chamber. 

No.  9,701. — Charles  N.  Tyler,  of  Worcester,  Mass. — Improvemenis 
in  Repeating  Fire-arms. — Patented  May  3d,  1853. 

The  principal  object  of  these  improvements  is  to  include  or  bring 
the  whole  lock  (except  the  trigger)  in  so  small  a  compass  as  to  be  con- 
tained within  the  stock. 

Claim. — Arranging  the  cock  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  be  raised, 
and  will  stand  up  without  being  held  by  a  sear  or  catch,  and  may 
then  be  gradually  lowered  again,  without  tripping,  to  fire  the  charge, 
or  may  be  tripped  to  fire  the  charge,  at  the  option  of  the  operator. 

Also,  the  movable  stop,  operated  upon  by  a  stud  or  button  protrud- 
ing through  to  the  outsiae  of  the  stock,  in  combination  with  tne  fixed 
rest  and  the  jack,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  jack  being  thrown 
far  enough  back  to  clear  the  tongue  through  which  the  trigger  acta 
upon  it,  whereby  the  escape  of  the  driver  or  hammer  is  rendered  im- 
possible while  tne  stop  is  in  operation. 

Also,  the  magazine  constructed  with  a  self-acting  driver  which 
places  the  cartridges  in  succession  in  front  of  the  discharger ;  and 
with  a  discharger  that  will  draw  itself  Back,  and  place  the  pulling^ 
rod  in  the  proper  position  for  transferring  the  cartridges  into  the 
breech,  so  that  they  may  be  transferred  as  required,  by  simply  press- 
ing with  the  finger  upon  the  pulling-rod. 
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No   9,702.-SAMrEL  K.  Wilmot,  of  New  lUven,  Corin—Imjmwe- 
mer!t  in  Apparatus  for  Drawing  Water  atui   Convn/ing  tt  from 
Wells,  (fc(?.— Patented  May  3d,  1853. 
This  apparatus  consists  of  a  bucket,  sus- 
pended trom  a  car  running  upon  a  curved 

wire    track  a  (see    iie.)»   tlie  car  b    and 

bucket  c  being  operated  by  raeans  of  a  cord 

D,  fastened  at  one  end  to  the  car,  and  held 

by  the  operator  at  the  other.    The  figure 

represents  the  mode  of  fastening  the  wire 

to  the  post. 

^7^^';;i._Thc  projecting  stud  p,  in  com- 
bination with  the  spring  ^  and  grooved  pul- 

leys  ff,  for  the  purpose  of  contracting  the  si^rine:  e  by  tlie  weight 
ot' the  bucket,  and  causing  the  pulleys  to  grasp  firmly  the  way. 

No.  9,703.-Patbick  O'Rkilly,  of  Readin-,  F&.—Improverncntjn 
Bails  for  Jlailroads.-Vatentod  May  Sd,  1853.     Antedated  No- 
vember 3d,  1852. 
The  improvement  consists  in 
dividing    the    ordinary   bridge, 
or    any  .other    rail    havin«j    a 
flanged  base,  by  a  longitudinal 
division  parallel,  or   nearly  so, 
to   the   top   of  the  flanges   and 
arch,  and  the  sides  which   join 
the  arch   and  flanges,   into  two 
layers,  plates,  or  half  rails,  of  near- 

Iv  cdual   thickness   and  weight.  , 

Snerapplied  to  the  oti.er  hy  sliding  the  nnper  one  »;«  the  under 
one  until  the  end  of  one  is  opposite  the  midJle  of  the  other,  and  then 
ri  eti n-  or  otherwise  fastening'  them  together  in  th.s  position,  so  tha 
they  «7ll  reciproeally  break  ?.int  with  and  snpport  each  other,  thus 
civin-  creatlv  increased  stiftness  and  strcn^h  to  the  track 

C7«»«,-fbo  inventor's  claim  substantially  embraces  the  above 

descrii>tion.  . 

No.  0,704.-J.  DinroN  Stt.klk,  of  Pottstowu    Pa.-//ni>ra..m.n<  in 
Hails  for  Railroads.— V&tentGd  May  3d,  185d. 

Tlie  nature  of  this  invention 
consists  in  making  a  rail  of  two^ 
l)iirts,  and  which  is  composed  of 
a  flanj^ed  bridge  or  u-shaped 
rail  of  usual  form,  resting  on 
an  interior  rail  or  splice  plate  of 
similar  external  form;  the  un- 
der side  of  the  arch  of  the  exte- ^   ,     ^^v,nc^ 

rior  rail  forming  a  groove  to  fit  over  the  arch  or  tongue  of  the  sphce 
plute,  and  th.  fiangc'^of  theone  resting  on  the  flanges  of  the  other  sad     ^ 
}lan-es  boin<r  fasTened  together  by  rivets,      lliis  rail  has  a  double 
briifge  a-d  double  ba.p  so""far  as  the  interior  rail  or  splice  extends.        , 
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Claim. — The  invention  above  described,  whether  the  splice  be 
longer  or  shorter,  or  the  tongue  or  rib  be  hollow  or  solid. 


No.  9,705. — AsAHEL  G.  Bachelder,  of  Lowell,  Mass. — Im- 
irrovement  in  Countersinks. — Patented  May  10th,  1853. 

Tlie  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in  a  collar  with  a  cut- 
ting lip  on  one  end ;  the  collar  is  provided  with  a  set  screw, 
so  as  to  fasten  it  in  the  position  desired  upon  bits  or  other 
instruments  for  boring,  so  as  to  countersink  or  ream  the  hole 
when  it  is  bored  to  the  desired  depth,  at  one  operation,  a 
is  the  collar  with  the  cutting  lip. 

Claim. — An  independent  countersink  so  constructed  that 
it  may  be  used  on  difierent  sized  bits  or  other  instruments 
for  boring,  for  the  purpose  of  countersinking,  as  well  as 
gauging  me  depth  of  the  hole,  at  the  same  time  it  is  bored. 


No.  9,706. — Nehemiah  Dodge,  of  New  York,*N.  Y. 
— Improveiivent  in  Pump  Valves. — Patented 
May  10th,  1853. 

This  improvement  consists  in  forming  an  arched 
valve,  the  curvature  of  which  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  barrel  of  the  pump.  Its  form  may  be  thus 
described :  Suppose  two  plailes  inclined  to  each 
other,  passed  through  the  barrel  of  the  pump,  then 
the  lines  x  x  will  represent  in  projection  the  seats  of 
this  curviKnear  valve. 

Claim. — An  arched  valve,  formed  by  passing 
two  planes,  inclined  to  each  other,  through  a  semi- 
cylinder  of  the  same  diameter  with  the  bore  of  the 
pump — the  sectional  valve  thus  formed  being 
niuged  by  one  vertex  to  the  interior  of  the  bore. 


No.  9,707. — EvAN_  L.  Evans,  of  Hartford,   Conn. — ImproDement  in 
Washing  Machines. — Patented  May  lOtli,  1853. 

This  machine  is  constructed  of  two  rubbers,  which  are  suspended  on 
brackets,  the  brackets  being  suspended  from  a  cross-bar  sustained 
by  frames.  One  of  the  rubbers  is  secured  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
bracket,  while  the  other  is  suspended  on  a  similar  bar,  wliich  is  secured 
to  the  main  bar  by  a  hinge  which  allows  the  rubbers  to  be  drawn  to- 
gether or  forced  apart  by  the  operation  at  pleasure.  Tlie  operation  is 
performed  b^  means  of  an  apparatus  adapted  to  that  purpose.  These 
rubbers  act  m  combination  with  other  rubbers  corresponding  to  them, 
which  are  placed  directly  under  them,  one  of  which  is  secured  firmly 
to  a  bar,  while  the  other  is  allowed  to  slide  freely  on  the  same  surface, 
which  admits  of  its  being  drawn  away  from  the  one  which  remains 
stationary  (which  is  done  by  means  of  a  spring),  or  forced  against  it 
by  means  of  a  treadle  and  pulley.  The  bars  on  which  the  rubbers  are 
secured  are  supported  by  means  of  spiral  springs  under  them,  which 
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allow  the  bars  and  lower  rubbers  to  be  depressed  at  pleasure,  by 
means  of  a  handle  provided  for  that  purpose. 

C^m.— The  combination  of  the  rubbers  and  rod  or  handle  for 
opening  and  closing  the  rubbers,  it  being  the  same  handle  with  which 
the  rubbing  is  pertbrmed. 

Also,  the  combination  of  the  two  pairs  of  rubbers,  with  the  rubbers 
and  the  bars,  so  that  the  two  pairs  ot  rubbers  shall  each  of  them  grasp 
the  cloth  and  rub  it  between  thern. 


No.  9,708.— Thomas  S.  Minniss,  of  Meadville,  F&.— Improvement  in 
Irwalid  Locmmtive  CA«i>«.— Patented  May  10th,  1853. 

(This  improvement  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  claim,  which 
conveys  a  general  idea  of  it.)  '' 

Clmm.—1\\Q  combination  of  the  wheel,  axle,  and  shank  on  the  end 
of  the  projecting  arm,  by  which  a  central  support  is  given  to  the  frame 
within  the  dish  of  the  wheel— the  bearing  in  the  hub  being  central 
witli  tlie  bearing  of  the  rim,  permitting  a  tree  lateral  movement  to  the 
wheel,  without  changing  its  point  of  support  to  the  frame,  and  enabling 
tlie  wheel  to  receive  any  shock  on  its  rim  with  firmness,  while  its 
plain  surface  is  left  unobstnicted  from  the  free  movements  of  the  crank 

and  handle.  ,,        i  •  i  -.  j 

Also,  the  arrangement  of  the  adjustable  handle,  which  can  be  used 
to  pull 'the  chair,  "or  as  a  guide  in  the  hands  of  the  invalid,  when  he 
wishes  to  propel  himself  with  his  own  hands.  (This  machine  may  be 
constructed  of  wood,  iron,  or  other  material.) 

No.  9,709. — Jonathan  W.  Morrill,  of  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H.— Im- 
provement in  Ditc'hijuf  Maeki?ies. — Patented  May  10th,  1853. 

Tliis  invention  con- 
sists of  a  hollow  cut- 
ter witlr  three  sides 
or    vertical    cutting 
edges,   open   at    tlie 
to})  and  bottom  and 
one  of  tlie  sides.     In 
connexion  with  this 
cutter    is    a     spade, 
turninLC  on  a  fulcrum 
pin  passing  through 
tiie  handle  of  the  cut- 
ter, which  is  also  connected  to  the  lower  or  walking-bcana  by  means 
of  a  connecting  link,  and  operated  likewise  through  tlie  weight  of  the 
operator  applied  to  the  lever  or  beam.    The  spade  is  intended  for  cut- 
ting underneath  the  sod,  and  is  made  to  enter  the  open  end  of  the 
box-shaped  cutter.     (See  fig.)     a  a  are  the  wheels  for  propelling  the 
machine  ;  u  n  d,  square  box  of  cutter ;  f,  vertical  handle  passing  up 
through  the  slot  o  of  the  beam  ;  j,  the  spade  ;  o  p  are  thin  strips  for 
guiding  the  first  sod  as  it  is  raised  by  the  second  sod,  and  also  for 
Biro  wing  it  on  the  side  of  the  ditch. 
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Claim.— The  employment  of  the  swinging  cutters  d  d  d,  m  com- 
bination with  the  swinging  spade  j.  «  .     . 

Also,  the  combination  ot  tne  swinging  cutters,  swinging  spade,  and 
lever. 

No.  9,710.— Enoch  Osgood,  of  Bangor,  "Ke.— Improved  Mods  of 
Fastening  Leather  Belts. — Patented  May  10th,  1853. 

Tlie  object  of  this  improvement  is  ac- 
complished by  the  emj^loyment^of  metallic 

-hooks  and  eyes,   on    tapering  screws,  in-  

serted  into  the  ed^es  or  ends  of  leather  belting,  and  by  thi*;  means 
uniting  the  ends  ot  the  belting  closely,  and  making  it  run  smoothly. 

Claim. — ^Tlie\application  of  the  tapering  screws  with  hooks  and 
eyes,  screwed  into  the  edges  or  ends  of  leather  belting,  for  the  purpose 
of  uniting  the  edges  togeUier  as  above  described. 

No.  9,711. — John  W.  Richards,  of  Iloboken,  N,  J. — Improvement  in 
Megisterhig  Apparatus  for  PHnting  Presses. — Patented  May  10th, 
1853. 

The  nature  of  this 
invention  consists  in 
permitting  the  regis- 
tering points  to  l)e 
passed  through  the 
feed  -  board  at  any 
point  within  a  given  area ;  which  is  accomplished  by  means  of  a  cir- 
cular plate  of  a  size  to  include  within  its  circumference  all  the  area 
necessary  for  registering  with  a  given  sized  press.  One  of  these  plates 
is  introduced  on  each  side  of  the  feed-boara,  near  its  lower  edge,  and 
set  into  a  circular  rebate,  flush  with  the  surface  of  the  feoding-board ; 
and  each  plate  has  a  radial  slot  pas'^ing  through  it  and  running  across 
the  plate  a  little  further  than  the  centre  thereof.  By  rotating  this 
plate,  an  opening  at  any  po^^ition  can  be  obtained  within  the  circle, 
tor  the  passage  of  the  registering  points.  The  figure  represents  a 
vertical  section  of  the  apj)aratus :  a,  the  impression  cylinder ;  J,  the 
feed-board  ;  c,  a  cam  connected  with  a  rod  1,  actuates  the  rock-shal't  2, 
and  by  the  arm  d  raises  the  j)oint  3  ;  c  is  the  circular  plate  in  which 
the  improvement  consists,  let  in  flush  with  tlie  face  of  the  feed-board. 

Claim. — The  circular  slotted  plate  ^,  let  in  flush  with  the  face  of 
tlie  feed-board,  and  fitted  so  that  it  can  be  rotated  to  bring  its  radial 
slot  into  any  desired  position  to  pass  the  registering  point.  Also,  the 
spindle  and  arm  connected  to  and  combined  with  the  circular  slotted 
plate  €,  so  as  to  slide  vertically  when  actuated  by  competent  mechani 
cal  means,  and  project  the  point  3  tlirough  the  slot  in  the  plate. 


No.  9,712. — John  P.  SnERW<X)D,  of  Fort  Edward,  N.  Y. — Improve 
inent  in  Machines  for  tnaklng  Wrought  Nails. — Patented  May 
10th,  1853. 

Tlie  principal  features  of  this  machine  are  a  set  of  bevelling  rollers, 
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two  sets  of  cutting  and  pointinf;^  ap])aratns,  with  their  appropriate 
heaters ;  and  a  reciprocating,  griping  and  heading  carriage,  which, 
travelling  to  and  fro  between  the  two  sets  of  pointing  api)aratus,  al- 
ternately griper!  and  heads  a  i)ointed  nail-blank  at  each  of  its  extre- 
mities, and  withdraws  it  from  the  pointing  apparatus.  V*y  this  ma- 
chine wrought  nails  may  be  formed,  cither  from  nail  jdate  presented 
sideways  to  the  dies,  or  from  nail  rods  presented  endways  thereto. 

Claim. — The  combination  of  a  revolving  cam-drum  with  con- 
verging die  stocks,  moving  in  directions  oblique  to  the  axis  in  wliich' 
the  cam-drum  revolves,  the  cam-drums  being  constructed  with  two 
curved  faces  meeting  at  an  angle  ;  the  whole  arrangement  being  such 
that  dies  moving  at  right  angles  to  each  other  are  operated  by  a  sin- 
gle drum,  without  the  intervention  of  rods  or  levers. 

Also,  the  compound  gauge  and  nipper,  which  acts  as  a  gauge  to  regu- 
late the  breadtli  of  the  nail  blank,  and  also  as  a  nipper  to  hold  it 
lirmly,  during  the  action  of  the  pointing  die. 


No.  9,713. — Fkkdktjck  E.  Sickels,  of  New  York  City. — Improvement 
in  the  Mode  of  Operating  and  Controlling  the  li udders  of  Steam 
Vessels.— I* ixtiiuivd  Mav  luth,  1853. 

Tlie  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in 
combining  with  the  stv,'ersman's  handle  and 
the  rudder  a  steam-enu^ine,  so  arranged  as 
to  move  or  hold  the  rudder,  with  and  against 
tlie  force  of  the  propelling  engine.  The 
stcersiuan's  handle  at  a  (see  tig.)  is  con- 
nected to  the  valve  motion,  so  that  in  mov- 
ing round  the  pin  <',  it  moves  the  valve  i 
and  o,  and  alternately  applies  and  releases 
the  power  from  each  of  the  pistons  c^  and  k  ; 
thus  causing  the  engines  to  move  only  with 
a  motion  corresj)onding  to  the  motion  of  the 
steersman's  handle,  as  each  piston  y  and  r 
acts  as  a  check  to  the  other,  until  the  power 
is  ap]>lied  ami  released  by  the  steersman.  In  holding  the  rudder  at 
ml(l>!iips,  for  instance,  the  engines  will  act  in  conjunction  with  each 
other. 

Claim. — Combining  the  steersman's  handle  and  the  rudder  with  an 
on<nne  so  arranged  as  to  move  or  hold  the  rudder  with  and  a^rainat 
the  force  of  the  propelling  engine. 

No.  0,7  U. — Joirx  ir.  Snydk'i,  of  Troy,  N.  Y. — Improvement  in  ILor 
chin. s for  Making  Ilook-headtd  .^);//(y.s'.— Patented  May  10th,  1853. 

The  figure  is  an  elevati(»n  (.f  the  dies,  with  the  fixed  heading  lips. 
ITiis  nuu-hlne  is  composed  or  consists  of  four  rotating  forming  dies, 
nnd  four  working  dies,  making  four  pairs,  two  on  the  main  shaft  h  and 
tlie  other  two  on  the  other  sJiaft  c.  Each  pair  consists  of  what  the 
inventor  rails  a  "  f.»rmer,"  on  the  wheel  q  of  the  shaft  h,  and  a  "  worker" 
p  on  a  wlieel  on  the  shaft  c.  The  worker  has  a  tiauge  «' ;  t^  the  face  of 
the  worker^.  ^ 
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67a?*m.— -Rolling  wedge-pointed  spikes  between 
rotating  dies,  so  formed  that  the  face  of  one  shall  be 
tlie  revei-sc  of  one  face  of  the  spike  when  formed, 
and  the  face  of  the  other  die  to  correspond,  in  the 
rotation,  with  the  other  face  of  the  spike.  Also,  form- 
ing hook-heads  on  spikes  by  rolling  from  the  point 
towards  the  head,  to  force  the  surplus  metal  towards 
the  head ;  and  then  bending  and  giving  the  form 
required,  by  a  lip  on  one  of  the  dies  projecting 
bevond  its  face,  so  that  it  shall  have  an  increased 
motion,  d)y  reason  of  its  greater  radius,  to  give 
the  required  form.  Also,  in  combination  with 
tlie  dies  for  rolling  the  shank  of  the  spike,  making 
the  heading  lip  for  forming  the  head  movable, 
by  forming  the  lip  upon  the  end  of  a  bar  adapted  to  slide  in  the  stock 
of  the  die.  Also,  in  combination  with  the  rotating  dies,  the  employ- 
ment of  the  sliding  cutter  and  carrier,  for  cutting  from  a  rod  the  re- 
quired lengths,  and  carrying  them  to  the  rotating  dies.  Also,  in 
combination  with  the  rotating  dies,  the  slides  for  presenting  and 
forcing  the  ends  of  tlie  rods  into  the  rotating  dies,  to  insure  the  proper 
position  of  the  rod  in  the  dies. 


No.  9,715.— George  A.  Wiiipi'le,  of  Newark,  N.  J. — Improvement  in 
Manufacturing  Malleable  Iron. — Patented  May  10th,  1853. 


This  invention  consists  in  an  improved  method  of  decarbonizing 
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iron  ore,  in  manufacturing  malleable  iron  directly  therefrom,  m  a  ro 
verberatin^  furnace  ;  first  subjecting  it  to  the  i)roces8  of  deoxidation, 
by  which  tlie  ore  is  brought  directly  to  a  pure  iron,  or  comparatively 
80,  rendering  it  malleable,  and  preventing  either  the  red  or  cold  share, 
80  troublesome  to  iron  masters.     "  To  effect  this  I  bring  a  bla^t  of  atmo- 
spheric air  (says  the  inventor),  heated  or  otherwise,  upon  the  ore,  ac- 
cording to  the  state  the  ore  \b  in,  and  the  heat  required  in  each  pro- 
cess  as  it  progresses  to  the  pericct  loop,  which  drives  out  the  carbon 
and  unites  therewith,  and  also  during  the.  process  removes  the  otlier 
impurities,  destroying  or  removing  the  causes  that  produce  red  or 
coW  share  in  the  iron."    In  the  accompanying  figures,  a  is  a  fire 
Chamber ;  a',  a  grate ;  b,  a  fire  bridge  built  of  fire  brick ;  d,  an  air-pipe , 
<7  (7  <7,  flues  ;  n,  hopper  on  the  table  o.  ^    /•  .i  ^  a,^ 

V/a?m.-Forcing  down  upon  the  iron  ore,  from  the  roof  of  the  fu> 
nace,  in  the  diiferent  stages  of  the  process  as  reqmred,  and  on  the 
different  hearths,  atmospheric  air  eitlier  heated  or  cold,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  decarbonizing  the  ore  and  ])ringing  the  iron  to  nature,  or 
refining  it,  and  regulating  the  degree  of  heat. 

No  9,716.— D.  WiNDEK,  of  Xenia,  Ohio.— Improveimnt  in  Locorrw- 

iivc  Steam  if/?ym<?if.— Patented  May  10th,  1853. 

Tlie  obiect  of  this  invention  is  to  adapt  tlie  power  of  the  engine  to 
the  varying  resistance  presented  by  the  train,  with  the  view  to  econ(> 
mizc  fuel,  and  at  the  same  time  equahze  the  power  applied  to  tha 
crank,  or  driving  sliaft.  ,.    ,  ,        ,  _..-, 

To  kcconiplish  these  ends,  three  steam  cylinders  are  employed  with 
their  appendages;  their  pistons  being  connected  with  a  three-throw 
crank,  arrangt^l  at  equal  distances  apart,  so  as  to  divide  the  circle  into 
th?ee  equal  parts,  anJl  have  the  power  applied  on  the  three,  in  regular 
succession  ;  when  this  is  combined  with  the  emj^loynient  of  stop-cocks, 
valvx-  or  heir  equivalents,  for  the  purpose  of  etting  on  or  shutting 
off  the  steam  fron/onc  end  of  eacli  of  tfie  cylinders,  so  tliat  the  three 
can  be  employed  as  double  or  single  acting  engines,  and  thus  increase 
or  decrease  the  power,  to  suit  the  condition  of  the  road 

6VrtWi.—nie  employment  of  three  engines  connected  with  a  three- 
throw  crank  on  the  driving  shaft,  with  the  cranks  arranged  at  equal 
distances  apart  on  the  circle,  when  this  is  combined  with  the  emi^oy- 
ment  of  valves,  stop-cocks,  or  their  equivalents,  for  letting  the  steam 
^n  both  ends,  or  cutting  it  off  from  one  end,  to  work  the  engines  on 
the  single  or  double  acting  princq)le. 

No  9  TlT.-CiiARLES  F.  SiBBALD,  of  Philadelphia,  V^.-Improver^ui^ 
in  Paint  6Wji>o«/i/Z.— Patented  May  10th,  1853. 
Tlie  object  or  use  of  this  compound  is  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
hard  crust  upon  the  inner  surface  of  steam  boilers,  and  arrest  the 
.    corrosion  of  ttiem.     Tlie  parts  are  one  pound  of  tallow  one  pound  of 
grapliite  or  black  lead  (plumbago),  one-eighth  of  a  pound  of  pulverized 
fiarcoaMo  which  may  be  ad<l?d  one  gill- of  gas-tar,  to  make  the  mix- 
ture  spread  more  easily  upon  the  suriace  of  boilers,  A:c. 
CiJi,n.—The  above  compound,  for  tlie  purpose  set  torUi. 
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No.  9,718. — John  Mee,  of  Lowell,  Mass. — Tn^provemeni  in  Knitti/ng 
Looms. — Patented  May  10th,  1853. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  the  weaving  a  new  and  improved 
manufacture  of  warp-knit  cloth,  produced  by  two  sets  of  warp  threads, 
and  two  sets  of  needles ;  and  wherein  the  rib  is  shown  on  both  sides 
of  the  cloth  of  equal  width,  or  on  one  side  of  double  the  width  of  the 
other. 

Clnim. — ^The  two  sets  of  thread  guides,  in  combination  with  two 
sets  of  needles,  and  machinery  for  casting  the  loops,  the  whole  being 
made  to  operate  together,  to  produce  a  ribbed  Knit  fabric.  Also, 
causing  the  two  sets  of  needles  to  work  or  move  up  or  down  inde- 
pendently of  each  other,  and  thus  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  thread- 
fuides,  and  be  arranged  close  together,  to  make  closer  work  than  can 
e  produced  when  the  two  sets  of  needles  are  made  to  move  in  one 
direction  (either  up  or  down)  at  the  same  time. 


No.  9,719. — John  Mee,  of  Lowell,  Mass. — ImproveTnent  in  Warp  Nei 
i^fl^Wc5.— Patented  May  10th,  1853. 

This  improved  fabric  is  made  by  means  of  two  sets  of  warp  threads, 
and  two  sets  of  needles  or  hooks ;  exhibiting  a  perfect  rib  on  both 
sides  of  it,  and  which  rib  shall  be  of  equal  width  on  both  sides,  or 
double  width  on  one  side  to  that  on  the  other. 

Claim. — ^The  claim  embraces  the  above  described  fabric. 


No.  9,720.— James  M.  Patton  &  William  F.  Fergus,  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa. — Improvement  in  Tongueing  and  Grooving^  and  Moulding 
6'«^^^i'«.— Patented  May  10th,  185.3. 

Tlie  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in 
arranging  series  of  cutting  teeth,  for  form- 
ing a  tongue,  groove,  or  moulding,  on  the 
periphery  of  a  generally  elliptical  plate 
inclined  to  the  axis  of  its  rotation,  so  that,  as 
the  plate  is  rotated,  the  cutting  teeth  upon 
its  periphery  shall  correspond  in  reverse  to 
the  tongue,  groove,  or  moulding,  to  be  form- 
ed thereby.  The  double  series  of  cutting 
teeth  h  b,  on  opposite  edges  of  the  plate  a, 
are  on  th^  peripheries  ot  segments  of  the 
same  ellipse,  and  the  plate  is  sufficiently 
inclined  to  caiLse  all  the  teeth  to  be  exactly  equi-distant  from  the 
axis  of  rotation,  thereby  causing  them  to  dress  the  faces  of  the  lips 
//,  at  the  sides  and  groove  g.  Tlie  double  series  of  cutting  teeth 
a  a,  placed  between  the  double  series  of  teeth  b  b,  are  also  on  the 
peripheries  of  segments  of  an  ellipse  of  a  larger  size,  but  parallel  or 
nearly  so  with  the  ellipse  before  mentioned.  Tliis  causes  all  the 
cutters  a  a  in  both  series  to  project  the  same  distance  from  the  axis 
of  rotation,  and  to  cut  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  axis  than  the 
double  series  of  teeth  b  6,  and  thereby  to  form  the  groove  g  whilst  the 
teeth  b  b  are  dressing  the  lips  //  at  the  sides  of  the  same. 
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Claim.— Ammging  the  cutting  teetli  on  the  periphery  of  a  plat© 
inclined  to  the  axis  of  its  rotation,  so  that,  as  they  are  rotated,  they 
shall  correspond  in  reverse  to  the  tongue  and  groove  or  moulding  to 
be  formed  thereby. 

Ko.  9,721.— James  Young,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Imjyr&vement  in 
rrmtlng  Presses. — Patented  May  10th,  1853. 

In  the  figure,  a  represents  the 

frame;  g,  cam  shaft;   d,  driving 

pinion ;    c,  pulley  on  the  piifion 

shaft ;  E,  spur  wheel ;  b,  lever ;  g, 

roller;  f,  cam ;  b",  platen  ;  ii,  ful- 
crum ;  s,  stationary  bed ;  w,  lalse 

bed ;  v,  segment  bar^  x,  movable 

hook  connected  with  the  sliding 

pieces ;  p,  distributing  roller ;  o  o, 

mking  rollers ;  n,  connecting  rod ; 

M,  curved  arm  i)rojecting  from  arm 

i'  on  cam  shaft  q,  connected  by  link 

J,  which  embraces  cam  i ;  a',  nip- 
per frame. 

To  operate  this  press,  the  bed  is 
first  brought  into  the  position  shown 
by  the  dotted  lines,  and  a  form  laid 
on  to  it ;  the  segment  v  is  then  imfastened,  and  the  bed  falls  back  mto 
place,  the  clamp  at  x  at  the  same  time  gri]nng  and  holding  it  fast ;  the 
nippers  are  then  properly  set,  and  a  sheet  of  paj^er  or  card  laid  on  the 
phiteii,  when  the  press  is  i)ut  into  operation  ;  the  rollers  o  o  descend 
and  ink  the  tv])es ;  after  they  return  to  their  position  on  the  roller, 
the  platen  ascends  and  makes  the  impression,  the  nipper  being  first 
bn night  into  contact  witli  the  i>ai)er  in  the  ascent  of  the  platen,  and 
hehrby  springs  until  the  paper  is  withdrawn  from  the  form  after  the 
itupression  is  made,  when  the  nipper  is  made  to  let  go,  at  any  pomt 
to  which  it  is  adjusted,  and  the  sheet  is 
thrown  oft". 

Claim. — Tlie    combination    and 
rangcment    for    0})erating    the  ^ 

rollers.  Also,  a  false  bed  hinged  to  a 
stationary  one,  and  the  mode  of  fiisten- 
ing  the  form  to  the  bed.  Also,  the  ec- 
centric in  combination  with  the  })laten, 
bv  means  of  which  the  latter  can  be  ad- 
justed  while  in  motion,  or  thrown  ott. 

!No.  9,722. — TiioMAs  A.  Chandi.kk,  of 
Ilockford,  111. — Jmj't'oViiinni  in  P>  n- 
daluiii  Ltvtl. — Patented  Mav  17th, 
1853.  '       • 

lliis  invention  consists  in  t'Ujijiortiug 
the  knife  edges  or  bearings  of  the  axle 


ar- 
inking 
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of  pendulums  of  indicators  in  concave,  angular,  or  knife-edge  bear- 
ings formed  in  the  turning  axle  of  a  second  pendulum,  whereby 
changes  in  the  position  of  the  support  of  the  pendulum  are  more 
accurately  measured  by  the  indicator.  Figure  I.  represents  at  b  the 
disk  for  tlie  graduated  circle  ;  c,  indicator;  d,  a  plate  of  glass;  ^,  axle 
bent  into  a  form  resembling  a  bell-yoke,  corresponding  to  the  arch 
of  the  yoke,  being  made  heavy,  so  as  to  perform  the  function  of  a 
pendulum  ball,  as  well  as  that  of  an  axle ;  p,  pendulum,  which  has 
knife-edge  bearings,  as  shown  at  II.,  that  rest  m  cavities  of  a  corre- 
sponding angular  shape,  as  shown  at  III. 

Claim. — Tlie  method  of  supporting  the  angular  journals  of  the  axle 
of  a  pendulum  indicator,  in  turning  and  self-adjusting  bearings  of 
similar  form  to  the  angular  journals. 


No.  9,723. — Moses  Coburx,  of  Savannah,  Ga. — Improvement  in  Vio- 
/m^.— Patented  May  17th,  1853. 

Tliis  improvement  consists  in  making 
the  apertures,  or  means  of  communication 
between  the  exterior  and  interior,  in  the 
sides,  instead  of  at  the  top,  as  shown  in 
the  figure  at  a  a ;  this  is  to  prevent  the 
weakening  of  tlie  centre  of  the  top,  and 
the  consequent  impediment  to  its  perfect  vibration. 

Claim. — ^The  apertures  «  a,  in  the  sides,  instead  of  in  the  top,  for 
the  purposes  described,  as  set  forth. 


No.  9,724. — Edwin  Fobes,  of  Boston,  Mass. — Lnprovement  in  Vertical 
P?'««o*.— Patented  Mav  17th,  1853. 

This   improvement  is  "practically  and  usefully"  applied  to  the 
piccolo  upright  piano,     a  represents  the  metallic  frame  ;  b,  soimding 


board,  d  hitch-pins  at  the  bar  e,  o  bridge,  h  string,  c  roller  with  two 
grooves  'on  its  periphery,  for  the  strings  to  pass  over  it;/",,  wooden 
bar  for  the  tuning-pins. 

Claim. — ^llie  arrangement  of  the  straining  pins,  with  their  axes 
vertical  <»r  nearly  s(»,  and  ])arallel  or  nearly  so,  to  the  general  plane 
of  the  strings,  and  to  stand  above  the  iron  frame  as  set  forth;  the 
ptrings  of  each  hitch-pin  having  guide  rollers  a])plied  to  it — all  for  the 
purpose  of  advantages  in  tuning  the  instrument.  Also,  extending 
the  sounding-board  uj)wards  above  the  bridge,  and  in  rear  of  the 
bridge  plate  in  the  trei»le,  and  so  as  to  be  capable  of  vibrating,  in  rear 
of  and  above  said  bridge  plate. 
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No.  9,725. — Samufx  Fox,  of  Sheffield,  England. — Impwvementa  in 
Umbrellas  and  Parasols. — Patented  May  17th,  1853. 

The  invontor  employs  steel  wire  (say 
No.  13) ;  when  annealed,  it  is  passed  be- 
tween a  pair  of  plain  rollers  and  flat- 
tened into  fillets  or  strips  about  tlie  width 
of  fig.  at  a.  These  strips  are  annealed 
again  before  they  are  passed  through 
rolls  to  give  them  the  trongh-like  form  h  ; 
when  they  have  that  form,  they  are  again 
annealed  and  straightened,  and  cut  off 
into  proper  sizes  for  ribs  and  stretchers. 
A  wire  eye  is  introduced  and  fastened 
into  the  end  of  the  rib  by  pressing  it 
together,  as  seen  at  c ;  the  other  end  of  the  rib  is  flattened,  after  a 
small  piece  of  metal  has  been  introduced  (see  e  and  d) :  a  strip  of 
metal  is  also  put  round  the  rib  and  forced  into  the  trough,  to  make 
the  connexion  for  the  stretcher  as  shown  at  f. 

Claim. — Making  umbrellas,  &c.,  with  ribs  and  stretchers  of  plate 
steel  bent  in  the  trough-like  shape,  in  combination  with  eyes  and 
connexions,  whereby  they  are  rendered  much  lighter,  and  still  possess 
all  the  requisite  strength  of  those  made  with  solid  or  round  rods  of 
metal,  and  at  the  same  time  the  formation  of  the  eyes  and  conneidons 
is  facilitated. 


No.  9,726. — Lewis  L.  Gilliland  and  Joseph  R.  Wagoner,  of  Dayton, 
Ohio. — Tmproverfient  in  Sofa  Beds. — Patented  May  17th,  1853. 

The  annexed  figure  is  a  ver- 
tical cross  section  of  this  sofa 
bedstead,  showing  the  upper 
half  of  the  sofa  partly  turned 
over  in  the  act  ot  forming  the 
bedstead,  a  is  the  bacK  of 
the  sofa,  b  the  lower  frame,  o 
front  board,  e  and  f  two  shafts, 
to  which  the  canvas  sacking  c 
is  secured.  At  each  end  of  the 
shaft  near  the  pinions  ^re  at- 
tached the  straps  n,  which  are  worked  by  the  same  shaft  as  the  sack- 
'ing  G.  The  turning  of  the  roller  e  elevates  the  head  and  foot-boardg 
A,  which  are  fitted  with  racks  r,  into  which  pinions  on  the  shaft  e  are 
fixed. 

Claim. — ^Tlie  hinged  front  board,  so  arranged  that  by  turning  over 
the  scut,  to  convert  the  apparatus  from  a  sofa  into  a  bed,  the  front- 
;  board  c  shall  turn  down  to  prevent  it  from  forming  a  hard  ridge  under 
the  sacking,  which  would  be  uncomfortable  to  lie  on;  and  when  the 
seat  is  turnt'd  back  again  to  reconvert  the  bed  into  a  sofa,  the  front- 
board  fihall  bo  lifted  up  again,  by  the  act  of  turning  the  seat  back  into 
the  proper  position  to  support  the  sacking  of  tne  seat.  Also,  the 
arrangement  of  tlic  head  and  foot  board,  to  be  operated  as  described. 
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Ako,  the  arrangement  of  the  turning  seat  of  the  sofa  and  tihe  sackings 
of  the  bed  and  seat  in  such  a  manner,  that  by  the  turning  of  the  seat 
to  form  the  bed  the  sacking  of  the  bed  shall  be  stretcned,  and  by 
turning  back  to  form  the  soia  the  sacking  of  the  sofa  shall  be 
stretched. 


No.  9,727. — John  H.  H.  Hawes,  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y. — Imjprovem^nt  in 
Calendar  Clocks. — Patented  May  17th,  1853. 

The  nature  of  this  invention  consists,  fi.rst,  in  causing  a  clock  calen- 
dar to  supply  its  own  changes  for  the  irregularities  in  the  length 
of  the  months,  and  showing  the  exact,  and  no  fractional  part  of  a  day, 
week,  or  month ;  and,  secondly,  in  combining,  with  the  day  of  the 
week  indicator,  the  two  wheels  working  together  spring  tight,  so  as 
to  move  together,  and  independently  of  each  other,  for  the  purpose 
of  allowing  the  day  of  the  month  indicator  to  run  during  tne  time 
the  change  is  taking  place  from  the  end  of  a  short  month  to  the 
beginning  of  the  next  month,  while  the  day  of  the  week  indicator 
passes  from  one  day  to  another  in  regular  succession. 

Claim. — The  combination  of  mechanism  for  the  purpose  set  forth, 
substantially  as  described. 

No.  9,728. — Matthaus  Heim,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. — Improvement  in 
Cooking  Stoves. — Patented  May  17th,  1853. 

The  figure  represents  a  section 
of  this  improved  stove :  h  is  an 
arched  chamber  for  roasting;  at 
each  side  of  the  stove  depend 
hangers  c,  having  each  a  bu^ion, 
oyer  which  the  doors  e  a'.c  slip- 
ped, and  secured  thereto  by  a 
staple.  A  hole  through  both  hang- 
ers and  doors  gives  journal  bear- 
ings to  a  spit  g  ;  from  the  hangers 
depends  a  pan  i,  to  catch  the  drip- 
pinff ;  a  is  the  fireplace. 

Claim. — ^The  open  bottomed  space  or  chamber  J,  ^jehind  the  fire, 
encircled  at  sides  and  top  by  flue,  and  closed  at  the  ends  by  movable 
doors,  constituting  an  accessible  and  well  ventilated  arrangement  for 
roasting  purposes.  *  . 


No.  9,729. — Abner  H.  Lonoley,  of  Lebanon,  Ind. — Improvement  in 
Machine  for  Boring,  and  Cutting  Screws  for  Bedsteads  and  otK&r 
articles. — Patented  May  17th,  1853. 

This  machine  consists  of  an  auger,  arranged  to  operate  inside  of 
the  screw-cutting  apparatus,  so  as  to  bore  the  hole  or  make  the  tenon 
and  cut  the  screw  in  it,  or  upon  it,  at  one  and  the  same  operation,  and 
therel)y  '"save  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  labor  required  to  do  the 
same  work  by  the  machines  heretofore  used  for  that  purpose." 

Claim. — Giving  an  equal  progressive  motion  to  the  cutting  tools, 
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in  combination  with  a  differential  rotary  motion,  for  the  purpose  df 
cutting  the  screws  at  the  same  time  the  hole  is  bored,  or  the  tenon  is 
made,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 


No.  9,730.— Frederick  Mathestts,  of  l^cw  York  City, —ImprovemenS 
in  Uphohtering  Furniture. — Patented  May  17th,  1853. 

» 

The  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in 
attaching  to  tlie  edges  of  the  hair  cloth  or 
other  material,  to  be  used  for  the  outside 
covering  of  chairs  or  sofa  seats  or  any  other 
article  to  be  covered,  ligaments  or  springs 
made  of  liidia-ru])ber  or  otlier  elastic  ma- 
terial. This  elastic  ligament  a  a  \&  fas- 
tened to  the  sides  of  the  covering  c  c,  and  also  to  the  framework ;  so 
that  wlien  a  person  sits  upon  the  chair  or  sofa,  the  elastic  stringy  will 
stretch  to  the  extent  of  the  pressure  without  straining  the  outer  or  fancy 
covering,  which  will  resume  its  smooth  surface,  upon  the  rising  of  tlio 
person. 

Claim. — ^Tlie  above  description  substantially  embraces  the  claim  of 
the  inventor. 


No.  9,731.— Julius  A.  Pease,  of  New  York  City.— Improvement  in 
Seedlng-Uoes. — Patented  May  17th,  1853. 

Tills  invention  consists  of  a 
double-bladed  hoe,  with  a  seed- 
box  and  drop  attached  to  it  at 
the  bottom,  so  constructed  and 
arranged  as  to  drop  four  kernels 
of  corn  at  equal  distances  apart, 
into  the  opening  in  the  ground 
behind  each  blade,  made  by  the 
stroke  of  the  hoe.  The  seeds 
are  covered  by  the  back  stroke 
of  the  hoe  as  it  is  lifted  from 
the  ground,  Tlie  com  is  drop- 
ped by  ])ulling  the  slide  near 
the  end  of  the  handle  with  the 
fore  fingers  of  the  ri<;ht  hand, 
which  brings  the  holes  in  the 
(inartor-circle  plates  under  the  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  box,  allow- 
ing the  kernels  within  the  guards  to  pass  through,^  and  at  the  same 
time  shutting  off  the  gi-ain  from  entering  within  said  guards,  o  o  o  o 
are  guards  reaching  two  thirds  the  way  round  each  hole ;  p  r  p  p  are 
springs  which  play  in  front  of  the  guards;  the  springs  are  attached 
to  (luartcr-circle  plates  n  d  d  d  (in  tig.  3),  which  work  on  the  under 
sid(;  of  tlie  box  b;  the  springs  work  through  slots  in  the  bottom  of  the 
box  and  within  guards  r  ;  near  the  centre  of  movable  nlate  k  is  a  pin 
I.,  against  which  bears  a  spring  n,  which  keeps  the  holes  shut  in  the 
bottom  of  the  box;  the  movable  plate  k  is  attached  to  slide  u  (fig.  1), 
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near  the  end  of  the  handle  t.     Fig.  1  shows  the  box  with  the  lid 
open. 

Claim. — ^The  combination  and  arrangement  of  a  double-bladed  hoe 
with  seed-box  and  drop,  for  the  purpose  of  planting  separate  kernels 
of  corn  at  equal  distances  apart. 

No.  9,732. — William  J.  Thorn,  of  Westbrook,  Maine. — Improvement 
in  Pocket  ^om^.— Patented  May  17th,  1853. 


This  improvement  consists  in  coupling  two  combs,  cut  from  one 
piece  of  ivory,  horn,  or  wood,  together  by  a  round  joint.  The  object 
IS  to  save  stock  or  material,  and  also  produce  a  handsomer  and  better 
article. 

Claim. — The  manufacture  of  pocket  combs  with  semicircular  joints^ 
in  combination  with  strips  overlapping  them. 


No.  9,733. — William  W.  Wade,  of  Sprinrfeld,  Mass. — Improvement 
in  Castors  for  Furniture. — Patented  May  17th,  1853. 

This  improvement  is  confined  to  shank  b, 
and  socket  a  :  oh  shank  b  there  is  a  male 
screw  (7,  to  fit  the  screw  h  in  the  socket. 
When  the  male  screw  of  shank  b  passes  the 
female  screw  in  the  socket  a,  it  not  only  al- 
lows the  shank  to  turn  freely,  but  the  latter 
.will  also  be  held  in  place  by  the  two  screws 
and  be  prevented  from  falling  out  of  the 
socket. 

Claim.-— The  arrangement  of  the  male 
screw  a  on  the  spincile  b,  in  combination 
with  or  respect  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
female  screw  b  in  the  socket,  and  to  the 
bearing  surfaces  of  the  parts  a  and  u ;  where- 
by the  spindle  is  not  only  preserved  in  the 
socket  piece  by  the  two  screws,  but  allowed 
freely  to  rotate  when  its  bearing  surface  is  in  contact  with  the  bearing 
surface  of  the  socket.     ' 


No.  9,734. — Halsey  D.  Wai/^ott,  of  lioston,  Mass. — Irrwrorrmfint  m 
graduated  Cutters^  for  Cloth  and  other  SiihstarK^es. — Patented  Mar 
I7th,  1853.  ' 

The  figure  shows  a  section  of  the  cutter,    e  is  a  small  tubular  punch 
fixed  to  the  lever  a,  and  against  the  rear  of  the  cutting  knife  d.  asd 
13  6  » 
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in  conjunction  with  the  knife  cuts  a  button-hole  formed  of  a  straight 
elit  ami  a  circuhir  hole  at  one  end  of  it.  f  is  the  adjustable  and 
movable  bed  against  which  the  knife  acts,  and  on  wliich  the  cloth 
rests.  The  bed  is  a  separate- figure  represented  as  formed  of  two 
triangular  or  trapezoidal  piccoe  of  metal  a  h,  wrapped  around  a  cylin- 
der c;  one  of  theui  at  one  end  has  a  scries  of  plane  beds  or  surfaces 
« /  7,  ti'c,  which  rotiite  underneath  the  tubular  punch  e;  a  small 
notched  wlicol  k  and  a  spring  /  retain  the  bed  m  any  position  in 
which  it  may  be  .<et.  The  len<'lh  of  the  button-hole  may  be  changed 
at  pleiisiire,  l>y  rotating  the  bed  on  its  axis. 

Claim.~h\  its  connexion  with  the  cutting  knife,  making  the  bed 
to  move  or  rotate  tnmsvci-scly,  in  combination  witli  making  the  sur- 
face of  it  which  acts  in  conjunction  with  the  knife  of  variable  lengths, 
tliat  different  lengtlis  of  cut  may  be  made.  Also,  combining  with  the 
knife  and  tubular  cutter,  and  a  rotary  shaft  or  cylinder  placed  under 
them,  the  two  triangular  or  trapezoidal  beds  a  h,-  arranged  on  the 
Bliaft,  whereby  a  button-hole  may  be  made  of  any  desirable  length, 
either  with  or  without  a  hole  at  one  end. 


No.  9,735.— David  L.  Wkatheriieap,  of  Philadelphia,  V&.— Improve- 
ment in  Cleanmng  and  Cooling  Block  Dies  in  Jiivet  Machines.— 
Patented  May  17th,  1853. 

Tins  improvement  relates  to  the  cooling  of  closed  or  block  dies  in 
which  rivet«  are  headed  and  shaped,  and  consists  in  expelling  there- 
from the  particles  of  oxide,  cinders,  etc.,  that  fall  from  the  article 
being  formed,  by  means  of  a  current  of  water,  steam,  air,  or  other 
fluid.  While  the  operations  of  heading,  itc,  are  going  on,  water  is 
passed  into  the  die,  and  runs  out  at  the  mouth  of  the  same,  during  the 
interval  between  the  discharge  of  one  block  and  the  admission  of 
another. 

C^zm.— Clearing  cinders,  scales,  and  other  obstructions  from  a 
socket  die,  made  in  a  solid  block,  for  the  purpose  of  heading  rivets, 
by  forcing  in  at  the  closed  end  of  the  die  a  stream  of  water  that 
wiushes  out  the  cinders,  &c.,  every  time  a  rivet  is  discharged  ;  the  inner 
end  of  the  socket  of  the  die  being  closed,  so  that  the  i)res8ure  of  the 
head  of  water  is  rendered  available  for  forcing  obstructions  out  of  the 
die. 
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Ko.  9,736.— Samuel  J.  Seei.y,  of  New  York,  N.  Y 
in  Liine  Kilns. — Patented  May  17th,  1853. 

Tliis  improvement  consists  in  a  me- 
thod of  calcining  limestone  by  the  aid 
of  an  artificial  draught  of  air  main- 
tained in  the  kiln  by  means  of  mecha- 
nical blowers.  A  suction  blower  is 
arranged  at  the  top  and  a  forcing 
blower  at  the  bottom  of  the  kiln,  a 
is  the  blower  at  the  top;  b  at  the 
bottom.  The  kiln  furnace  is  also  con- 
structed for  a  boiler  furnace,  the  boil- 
ers s  8  being  placed  over  the  fire,  d  d, 
furnace.  The  car  e  for  supplying  the 
kiln  is  worked  by  the  same  steam 
engine  which  operates  the  blowers. 

Clainu — ^Tlie  claim  includes  sub- 
stantially the  above  description.  Also, 
the  method  of  regulating  the  produc- 
tion of  steam,  to  generate  the  power 
for  the  engine  in  pro[)ortion  to  the 
duty  required  of  it,  by  setting  the 
Bteam  boiler  in  the  same  furnace  that 
supplies  the  heat  for  calcining  the 
limestone. 
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No.  9,737.— Wir^uAM  F.  Ketciium,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.— Improvement 
in  Mowing  Machines. — Patented  May  17th,  1853. 

Tlie  object  of  this  improvement  is  to 
clear  the  track  for  the  heel  of  the  rack- 
piece,  when  the  machine  is  on  the  return 
Bwath,  by  removing  the  cut  grass  from 
the  standing  stubble,  turning  it  in  out  of 
the  \^ay,  and  thus  prevent  it  from  clog- 
ging or  choking  the  cutters,  a,  rack- 
piece  ;    5,  raking-board  ;    c,   the   hinge. 

Claim. — The  scraper  or  raking-board, 

combiued   with   the    rack-piece,   at    an 

angle  less  than  a  right  angle,  for  the  purposes  above  set  forth. 

No.  9,738,— KiciiARD  Montgomery,  of  New  York  City. — Improvement 
in  Corrugated  Plates  for  Steam  Boilers.— Fatented  May  17th 
.     1853.  -^  ' 

'     Tliis  invention  consists  in  making  a  plate  of  metal,  with  a  marrr'n 


on  its  ed 
«t  c);  an 


^es  wide  enough  for  the  rivet  holes,  thick,  and  flat  (see  fig. 
id  its  middle,  or  that  portion  included  within  the  maro-in, 
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thinner,  but  corrugated  to  render  it  stiff,  the  depths  of  the  foMs  of 
the  corrugation  beiiiff  inversely  proportioned  to  tne  thickness  of  the 
middle,  so  that,  to  whatever  degree  it  may  be  reduced,  it  will  still 
have  the  requisite  degree  of  lateral  strength  imparted  to  it  by  the 
corrugation. 

Claim. — The  corrupted  metal  plate  as  herein  described,  with  flat 
margins  of  greater  tluckueas  than  its  middle. 


No.  9,739. — James  A.  Woodbury,  of  Winchester,  Mass.,  Joshua  Mkr- 
EELL,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Geokge  Patten,  of  Charlestown,  Maas.^ — • 
Impr(yvemerd  in  Air-En^nes. — Patented  May  17th,  1853. 

Tliis  invention  consists  in  the  application  of  caloric  to  air  while  in 
a  highly  compressed  state,  by  which  its  expansive  force  will  be  greatly 
increased  by  the  same  amoimt  of  heat  (four  hundred  and  eighty 
degrees)  as  is  recjuired  to  double  the  volume  of  the  ordinary  atmo- 
sphere. The  most  essential  parts  of  this  engine  consist  of  a  cylinder 
of  the  same  construction  as  an  ordinary  steam  engine,  an  air-pump* 
and  a  receiver  for  containing  the  compressed  air,  and  to  which  the 
heat  is  applied. 

Claim. — ^The  mode  orf  using  air  as  a  motive  power,  substaTitially  aa 
described.  Also,  in  combination  with  such  an  enarine,  a  device  for 
regulating  the  pressure  of  the  air  in  the  receiver,  and  economizing  the 
power  01  the  engine ;  the  device  consisting  of  a  weighted  bar^ 
entering  the  receiver  tlirough  a  stuffing  box,  and  connected  at  its 
opposite  end  with  the  stop-cocks  attachen  to  the  chambers  of  the  air- 
pumps  ;  intending  to  use  any  known  means,  for  accomplishing  the 
two-fold  purpose  of  regulating  the  pressure  of  the  air  in  the  receiver, 
and  opening  the  pump  chambers  to  the  atmosphere,  so  that  the  pump 
shall  DC  relieved  from  un necessary  lal)or. 


No.  9,740. — Wn.LiAM  Cresslfr,  of  Sliippcnsburg,  Pa. — TmproveTnent 
in  Seed  Plantsr^.— Patented  May  17th,  1853. 

The  nature  of  this  inven- 
tion consists  in  the  manner 
of  constructing  the  seeding- 
wheel,  with  a  circular  flange 
for  dividing  the  grain  from 
the  lime,  ashes,  guano,  or 
other  material  which  may  be 
sown  with  it,  and  the  parti- 
tions in  said  seeding-wheel 
for  regulating  the  quantity 
and  distributing  the  same 
regularly  to  the  opening 
through  which  it  passes  out 
of  the  machine.  The  figure 
illustrates  the  invention.     On  the  l.vh  of  one  of  the  wheels  b  is  a 

rr-whecl  i  which  gears  into  another  h,  attached  to  a  shaft ;  on  this 
ft  are  two  short  screws  m,  which  work  into  and  rotate  the  seeding- 
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wheel  N,  shown  separately  on  a  larger  scale.  The  seeding-wheel 
works  under  the  hopper;  through  tlie  cross-piece  o  is  an  opening  p,  to 
allow  the  grain  and  other  materials  sown  to  escape  into  the  tube  s, 
and  shoe  e. 

From  the  hub  t  of  the  seeding-wheel  n  extend  oblique  spokes  u, 
which  form  chambers  for  receiving  lime  or  guano,  &c.,  and  carry  it 
around  to  the  ope'ning  p,  and  allow  it  to  escape  into  the  tubes  s  and 
^hoe  K.  The  space  between  the  flange  and  the  periphery  of  the  seed- 
ing-wheel N  is  divided  into  smaller  apartments  for  the  grain,  by 
means  of  the  curved  partitions  v,  each  apartment  receiving  a  certain 
quantity  of  grain,  and  moving  it  around  to  the  opening  p,  from 
whence  it  is  conveyed  by  the  tubes  to  the  ground.  The  hopper  is 
divided  into  two  compartments,  the  one  for  grain,  the  other  for 
lime,  wuano,  &c. 

Claim. — in  combination  with  the  adjustable  tubes,  the  seeding- 
wheel  N  with  its  flange  and  partition,  for  adjusting,  receiving,  and 
conveying  the  grain  and  other  material  to  be  sown  with  it,  around  to 
the  opening  whence  it  is  conveyed  to  the  ground,  , 


No.  9,741, — Hiram  Berdan,  of  New  York  City. — Lnprovemcnt  in 
Machine  for  Pulverizing  A  xmferons  Quartz  and  Amalgamating 
ths  (?<?W.-^Patented  May  24th,  1853. 

The  nature  of  this  invention  consists 
in  attaching,  by  a  pin  or  axle  and  a  box 
and  sleeve  (as  seen  in  the  figure  at  s), 
a  ball  or  sphere  x,  of  three  tliousand  or 
more  pounds  weight,  to  the  inclined  shaft 
B  of  an  inclined  vase  or  bowl  a,  whose 
axis  inclines  a  few  deuces  from  a  per- 
pendicular ;  which  ball  or  sphere  is  so 
fastened  to  the  axis  of  the  bowl  as  to 
have  a  combined  rotary  and  spiral  motion 
by  the  turning  of  said  1k)wI  upon  its  in- 
clined axis,  wliicli  may  be  enected  by 
horse  or  any  convenient  power  ap})]ied 
to  gearing  whicli  mashes  into  conp  on  the 
periphery  of  the  bowl  at  y.  Ine  bsLsin 
A  is  furnished  with  quicksilver,  serving 
also  a^  an  amalgamator ;  the  finely  pulverized  gold  is  retained,  while 
the  earthy  mattei-s  i)ass  oft'  with  the  stream  of  water  flowing  into  and 
out  of  the  bi)wl  through  openings  t  at  its  sides.  The  ball  may  be 
made  solid,  or  hollow  to  be  filled  with  lead  or  sand  wlien  at  tlie  pro- 
per locality  to  be  used  ;  the  basin,  which  acts  as  an  endleas  inclined 
plane,  being  turned  u])on  its  axis  with  a  comparatively  small  amount 
of  power,  tlie  ball  in  the  mean  time  revolving  continually,  and  bv  it« 
own  gravity  keeping  in  the  lower  portion  of  tlie  bowl,  and  thus  grind- 
ing the  quartz  successively  presented  to  it  by  the  continued  rotation 
of  the  basin.  Also,  in  connecting  with  the  bowl  or  basin  a  fire  cham- 
ber, divided  into  four  divisions  p,  with  grate  f,  which  chamber  re- 
volves with  the  bowl  or  basin. 
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^;^;;^.__Attaclnno^  the  ball  or  sphere  obliquely  to  the  inclined 
i«haft  (and  in  the  inclined  bowl)  by  the  pin-box  and  sleeve,  in  combi- 
nation with  the  inclined  shaft,  and  inclined  bowl.  Also,  in  connexion 
with  the  bowl,  the  heating  chamber  or  furnace  as  arranged  and  de- 
jKjribed. 

No.  9.742.— Samuel  R.  Brick,  of  Philadelphia,  ?SL.—Tm2/rov€meAt  in 
Gas-Burmrs.—Vsitcniiid  May  24th,  1853. 

Tlie  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in  providing 
the  interior  of  tlie  ordinary  gas-burner  with  a  long 
centre  condnctin^-pipe  surrounded  by  a  long  con- 
centric oupping-p^ipe,  causing  the  gas  to  be  suddenly 
deflc  ct'.'d  from  tiie  top  of  the  conducting-pipe,  and 
to  descend,  and  afterwards  pass  through  horizontal 
perforations  in  the  base  of  the  capping- pipe  into  the 
area  (»f  the  burner,  and  ascend  t6  the  burning  point; 
bv  which  means  the  supply  for  buniing  is  made 
uniform,  tli(>u":h  the  pressure  in- the  main  gas  pipes 
may  vary.  Blowing  and  waste  of  the  ^as  are 
tiiercby  prevented  ;  and  good  combustion  and  steady 
light  are  obtained,  a  is  a  common  ffas-burner 
scl-ewed  on  to  the  conductincr  apparatus  i^,  with  its 
female  screw  at  base  e,  which  screws  on  to  the 
supply  gas  pipe ;  c  is  the  capping-pipe  with  perforations  horizontally 

(id. 

Clmm. The  arrangement  and  combination  of  the  centre  conduct- 
ing pipe  and  its  capping  pipe  inside  of  the  common  gas-burner,  for 
the  purpose  described  above. 

No.  9,743.— John  B.  Blair,  of  Alton,  IW.—Tw.proved  Machim  for 
Eru^ravin/). — Patented  May  24th,  1853. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  produce  either  mezzotint  or  other 
engravintr  with  a  greater  uniformity  and  regularity  th.an  is  done  by 
hand,  bv'the  arrangement  of  a  machine  so  as  to  be  capable  of  per- 
forming the  work  of  an  engraver  or  other  tool  for  the  i)urpose. 

Clnim.—Qomh\mx\cr  the  needle,  whether  sharp  or  blunt,  with  a 
penta^-raph  or  other  copying  or  tracing  instrument,  through  the  me- 
(iium'T,f  (hmhle  carriages  moving  at  right  angles  to  eacli  other,  so  that 
tl'e  (lots  or  puncture©  of  the  needle  may  be  dispersed  or  aggregated  at 
plea^ire,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  lights  or  shadows;  the  cha- 
racter of  tlie  lights  and  sliadows  being  indicated  by  the  sliding  scale 
moving  before  the  eye,  or  under  t>lie  hand  of  the  operator. 

Also,  the  combination  of  the  sliding  bar,  the  sliding  box,  the  cords, 
the  spring  lever,  wheels,  and  other  mechanism.  • 

Also,  in  combination  with  the  carriage  and  needle,  the  wheel  with 
its  lil"ting  ]>iece,  and  the  cam  \-hoel  for  changing  the  character  of  the 
marks,  line<>,  or  dots,  at  pleasure,  upon  the  plate  to  be  engraved — 
whether  the  same  be  operated  in  connexion  with  the  pentagraph  or 
not. 
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No.  9,744. — ^Thomas  H.  Dodge,  of  Nashua,  New  Hampshire. — Im- 
provement in  Kettle  Bails. — Patented  May  24th,  1853. 

This  improvement  consists  in  placing  on 
the  bail  of  tlie  kettle  or  other  vessel  a 
sliding  dovetail-shaped  eye-piece  c,  which 
is  made  to  slide  on  and  around  the  bail  b  of 
the  kettle  or  pan  a,  and  when  it  is  desired 
to  have  the  bail  in  an  upright  and  perma- 
nent position,  to  slide  down  to  one  of  the 
sides  of  the  kettle,  and  its  dovetail  or  other 
shaped  end  to  lit  snugly  in  a  female  dovetail  or  other  shaped  gToove 
cut  in  one  of  the  ears  or  flanges  of  the  kettle  in  the  manner  shown  in 
the  figure ;  the  flanges  having  the  dovetail  cast  either  on  the  outside 
or  inside  of  the  kettle.  The  figure  represents  a  frying-pan  a,  and  b 
the  bail  in  a  vertical  position,  and  secured  by  the  dovetail-shaped 
sliding-piece  c.  This  fastener  c  is  secured  on  t.lie  bail,  and  tli.e  eyes 
of  the  ears  d  f  on  the  pan.  g  is  a  side  view  of  the  sliding-piece,  and 
H  is  a  view  of  the  same  seen  from  below. 

Claim. — Tlie  sliding  dovetail,  or  other  shaped  jjiecc  c,  in  combina- 
tion with  the  female  dovetail  or  other  shaped  groove  cast  in  the  flange, 
for  keeping  the  bail  perfectly  fixed  in  any  position  desired,  and  for 
any  length  of  time,  and  also,  admitting  its  being  lel't  loose  in  the  o^  .i- 
nary  manner. 


No.  9,745. — John  C.  Fletcher,  of  Burling- 
ton, Iowa. — Improvement  in  Radiators  for 
/^^««.— Patented  May  24th,  1853. 

This  invention  consists  in  combining  with 
the  tire-chamber  a  and  escape-pipe  c,  a 
series  of  concentric  flues  as  represented  in 
the  figure. 

Claim,. — Tlie  interposition,  between  the  fire- 
chamber  and  exit-pipe  of  a  stove,  of  a  series 
of  concentric  flues,  so  arranged  as  \hat  the 
heat  of  one  flue  shall  pass  through  the  par- 
titions, and  in  whole  or  in  part  be  transif\itted 
to  the  next  flue  or  portion  of  the  flue  in  ad- 
vance, and  prepare  it  for  transmitting  the 
draught  through  the  series. 


ill'       W  M  '    l^'' 
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No.  9,746. — John  IIartin,  of  New  York  City. — Improvement  in  Water 
J/e^5.— Patented  May  24th,  1853. 

Tlie  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in  providing  the  cylinders  in- 
side with  a  sliding  box  or  st(.p  p  which  is  adjusted  in  its  position 
by  a  screw  q,  by  which  means  the  stroke  of  the  piston  is  limited, 
by  causing  it  to  strike  ai^ainst  the  box  or  stop,  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  the  pin  in  the  arm  d  from  straining  upon  the  stop  a  in 
the  slotted  arm  e,  after  tiltijig  the  lever  f.  The  slicfing  box  i*  in  the 
cylinder,  and  the  sliding  piece  r  in  the  slotted  connecting  piece  k, 
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have  to  be  regulated  proportionally,  so  as  to  have  the  oscillating  ball 
o,  with  its  lever  f,  operate  the  valves  properly.  Slits  are  made  m  the 
two  connecting  rods  h  h,  which  operatQ  the  valves ;  a  slit  is  likewise 
nj.v^e  in  the  connecting  piece  e.  By  the  combination  of  the  two  slitted 
conn,  ^ting  rods  n  h  and  the  piece  e  with  the  oscillatin^r  ball  g  and 
the  lever  f,  a  sudden  change  of  the  valves  is  caused,  whenever  tlie 
piston  has  moved  to  a  certain  place  in  the  cylinder.  Tlie  fluid  is 
made  to  cause  the  piston  to  move  tight  in  the  cylinder,  by  means  of 
the  openings  u  u  on  the  faces  of  the  piston ;  these  openings  run 
obliquely  towards  the  inside  of  metallic  rings  placed  in  grooves 
around  the  piston  through  the  openings.  The  fluid  presses  against  the 
inside  of  the  metallic  rin^  (which  are  cut  through  in  one  place),  and 
causes  tliem  to  expand  and  press  tight  against  the  cylinder.  An  index 
M  is  placed  near  the  piston  rod,  and  a  flnger  on  the  piston  rod,  by 
which  moans  the  amount  of  fluid  drawn  from  the  cylinder  is  ascer- 
tained. 

Claim. — Tlie  adjustable  box  or  stop  p  in  one  end  of  the  cylinder  for 
the  piston  to  strike  against,  for  the  })urpose  of  preventing  tlie  pin  in 
the  arm  d  from  straining  upon  the  stop  r  in  tlie  slotted  arm  e  after 
the  tilting  of  the  lever  f. 


^0.  9,747. — Lewis  Lupton,  of  Winchester,  Va. — Improvement  in  thi 
construction  of  Harrows. — Patented  May  24th,  1853. 

Tills  harrow  may  bo  made  in  any 
desirable  form  ;  it  is  constructed  of  bar 
or  stout  strap-iron,  which  is  bent  into 
angiihir  recesses  or  sockets,  for  the 
teeth  to  be  secured  therein,  as  shown 
in  the  figure.  

Clnim. — Constructing  the  frame  of  a  harrow  of  double  metallic 
bars,  or  flat  strips  of  metal,  and  forming  teeth-sockets  thereon  by  bend- 
ing the  metal  or  otherwise,  and  uniting  the  bars ;  and  combining 
therewith  the  manner  of  bracing  or  staying  the  same  by  rods  ana 
couplings. 
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No.-  9,748. — Staihslas  Millet,  of  New  York,  N.  Y. — Improvement  in 
Meat  Cutters.— ?SitQniQdi  May  24th,  1853. 

This  improved  cutter  consists  of  a 
revolving  dish  a,  having  a  station- 
ary cover  fitting  tightly  on  the 
edges.  A  pair  of  cutters  b  b  play 
through  slits  in  the  cover,  upon  the 
meat  within.  The  dish  Is  made  to  pre- 
sent itself  to  the  action  of  these  cutters 
in  all  directions  by  its  constant  rota- 
tion, which  brings  the  meat  to  be  cut 
constantly  under  the  cutters,  by  a  pair 
of  scrapers  fitting  the  bottom  of  the 
dish. 

Claim. — ^Tlie  combination  of  a  set 
of  revolving  knives  or  cutters  with  the  top  plate  and  revolving  dLsh, 
operating  for  the  purpose  and  in  the  manner  described. 


No.  9,749.— Thomas  Nelson,  of  Troy,  N.  X.— Improvement  in  Watches 
amd  (7/Awn€>//i€^r«.— Patented  May  24th,  1853.    * 

(The  nature  of  this  improvement  is  set  forth  fully  and  clearly  in  the 
claim.) 

Claim. — ^Tlie  method  of  constructing  watches  or  chronometers  of 
any  kind,  so  as  to  permit  of  the  employment  of  a  spring  barrel  of  a 
size  that  shall  occupy  nearly  the  entire  interior  diameter  of  the  watcli- 
case  or  frame  ;  which  is  elfected  by  placing  the  movements  upon  the 
top  of  the  barrel,  and  communicating  the  motion  of  the  barrel  to  them 
by  means  of  a  ring  fixed  on  the  interior  of  the  case,  with  teeth  on  its 
inner  edge,  concentric  wntli  the  barrel,  into  which  teeth  the  teeth  of 
one  or  more  wheels  of  the  movements  may  cog,  or  take. 

No.  9,750. — Ji-PTrtA  A.  Wagivner,  of  Pultney,  N.Y. — Improvement  in 
Clover  Harvesters. — Patented  Mav  24th,  1853. 

Tlie  improvement  consists  in  a 
cylinder  a,  set  with  sj)iral  knives 
B  n  B,  arranged  to  act  in  combi- 
nation with  teeth  curved  to  cor- 
respond with  the  circle  traversed 
by  the  ed"^es  of  the  knives  upon 
the  cylinder,  which  act  in  con- 
cert with  a  straight  stationary 
knife  placed  at  tlie  base  of  the 
teeth,  so  as  to  shear  the  heads 
of  clover  from  the  stalks,  there 

being  only  sufficient  space  for  .^^^^^^^_^___^_^^^^^^,^^ 
the  heads  between  the  cylinder  and  the  teeth,  so  that  the  heads  only 
are  gathered ;  also  in  making  flanged  teeth  d,  and  cutting  the  top 
away,  80  as  to  form  a  seat  for  the  stationary  knife,  and  allow  the  teetn 
to  spring  and  vibrate  towards  and  from  each  oUier. 
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Claim.— The  arrangement  of  the  hollow  or  solid  cylinder,  set  with 
knives  on  its  periphery,  and  just  near  enough  to  the  fixed  knife,  or  to 
the  concave  of  the  fingers,  to  allow  space  enough  to  admit  the  clover 
lieads  to  pass  through  without  being  crushed  ;  and  so  that,  by  the  com- 
bined action  of  the  forward  movement  of  the  machine  and  tlie  adjust- 
able guard  plate  and  the  knives,  the  stems  may  be  drawn  in  and 
severed  close  to  the  heads.  Also,  making  the  teeth,  so  as  to  vibrate 
as  described. 


No.  9,751.— Alexander  J.  Walker,  of  New  York  City.— Imj?rove' 
ment  in  Spirit  Lamps. — Patented  May  24th,  1853. 

Tliis    improvement    relates    to    the 

"  safety  spirit  lamp."     Tlie  inner  tubes 

n,  which  carry  tlie  wick,  are  secured  to 

circular  movable   plate   b,   said    plate 

being  connected  to  the  cap  or  cover  by 

mcMiis  of  a  vertical  rod  f  having  a  spiral 

spring  E  situated  between  the  cap  and  the 

lower  plate,  whicli  forces  the  plate  down 

over  the  vertical  rod  when  the  cap  is 

unscrewed,  and  thereby  draws  the  inner 

tube    H   downward    and    conse(juently 

causes  the  other  tubes  1 1  to  extmguish 

the  bght  instantaneously;   this  spring 

also  serves  to  kecr  the  circular  protec- 
tion ])latc  firmly  down  against  a  circu- 
lar tlange  d  formed  round  the  inside  of 

the  neck  of  the  lamp,  and  thereby  prevents  the  fluid  possibly  getting 
above  said  ])late,  except  through  the  inner  tubes,  and  becoming lieated 
and  exploding. 

C]<i'niK—'\\\Q  employment  of  the  plate  b,  which  serves  as  a  protection 
against  the  iluid  rising  too  high  and  becoming  heated  and  exploding, 
and  als(»  as  a  support  for  the  inner  tubes,  in  combination  with  the  soir 
ral  spring  e  anil  rod  f,  the  rod  serving  to  connect  the  plate  with  the 
top  of  the  lamp,  and  the  spring  to  hold  the  plate  b  firmly  down  on  the 
flange  d,  and  also  to  throw  up  the  cap  and  extinguishing  tubes  instaur 
taneously  after  the  top  has  been  unscrewed. 

No.  0,752.— Madison  Page,  of  Williamsburgh,  K.  Y .—Improvement 
in  the  Process  of  Distilling  Rosin  Ot7.— Patented  May  24th,  1853. 

For  this  process  a  common  still 
A,  with  a  condensing  worm  b,  is  used 
in  connexion  with  the  steam  pipe  e, 
whereby  steam  is  introduced  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  steam  does  not  come 
in  contact  with  the  rosin,  but  only 
witli  tlie  vapors  arising  from  the  rosin. 
The  first  process  is  to  extract  the  acid 
from  the  rosin,  next  tlie  naphtha,  and 
lastly  tlie  oil. 


Claim. — The  employment  (in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  de- 
scribed) and  the  introduction  of  steam  into  the  commencement  of  the 
goose-neck,  above  the  rosin  in  the  still,  so  that  the  vaporized  oils  from 
tne  rosin  will  pass  through  and  be  commingled  with  the  steam  in  the 
passage  to  the  worm,  for  condensation  for  the  purpose  of  purification, 
&c.,  as  set  forth. 

No.  9,753. — Duncan  E.  McDougall,  of  Troy,  N.  Y. — Improved  Door 
Fastener. — Patented  May  31st,  1853.  . 

The  nature  of  this  invention  consists 
in  a  portable  contrivance  for  travellers 
and  otliers,  to  fasten  doors  on  the  in- 
side. The  plate  a  shown  in  the  fipire 
bears  against  the  inner  face  of  the  door, 
having  its  lower  end  bent  in  the  shape 
of  an  elbow,  so  as  to  form  a  hook  or  lip 
e  to  be  inserted  under  the  bottom  edge 
of  the  door ;  on  the  back  of  plate  a  is  a 
bar  with  ratchet  teeth  d,  and  a  series 
of  holes ;  'to  this  bar  two  curved  or  other  suitably  shaped  levers  o  h 
are  secured  by  movable  pins.  The  lever  o  is  attached  at  its  other  end 
to  the  claw  or  floor-plate  i,  which  is  provided  with  sharp  spikes  which 
are  driven  into  the  floor.  The  lever  h  is  connected  to  the  ratchet  bar  of 
plate  A  by  a  pin,  the  bar  h  having  a  recess  at  i  into  whicli  either  of 
the  ratchet  teeth  fit,  when  the  screw  j,  which  is  at  the  other  end  of  the 
lever  ir,  is  set  in  one  of  the  recesses  of  lever  a,  and  turned  until  the 
recess  i  catches  in  a  tooth  of  bar  d,  and  screwed  tight  to  form  a  pres- 
sure between  the  two  levers,  giving  a  horizontal  direction  of  plate  A 
against  the  door  b,  whereby  the  door  is  firmly  secured. 

Claim. — ^The  arrangement  of  the  above  parts,  as  constructed  and 
operating  for  the  purposes  therein  set  forth. 
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No.  9,754. — ^PmLTP  II.  Keck,  of  Morgantown,  Va. — Improvement  in 
.    Cultivators. — Patented  May  31st,  1853. 

Tliis  cultivator  consists  in  the 
combination  of  a  harrow,  a  roll- 
er, and  a  plough,  constructed 
and  arranged  (as  one  utensil) 
to  mutually  assist  each  other. 
The  balance-pivot  p  is  for  fa- 
cilitating the  turning  around  at 
the  end  of  the  field  or  at  any 
other  place.  The  lever  f  is 
allowed  to  fjiU  and  comes  in 
the  position  of  the  dotted  line, 
and  the  bill-hook  c  enters  the 
ground ;  and  by  the  forward 
motion  of  the  cultivator  it  is  raised  from  the  ground,  when  it  can  be 
easily  turned  around. 
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Claim.— Tlie  combination  of  the  balancing  pivot  p  with  a  culti- 
vator coiiritructed  as  above  described,  for  aiding  in  turning  the  same. 

No.  9,755.— Richard  H.  Middlcton,  of  Alexandria,  Va. — Improve- 
ment in  Compound  Rails  for  liailroads.—P&tented  May  Slst, 
1853. 

Tliis  invention  consists 
in  tlie   construction  and 
arrangement  of  a  trijiart 
rail,  the  two  upper  por- 
tions of  which  resemble 
the   ordinary  split   rails, 
and  the  lower  part  is  a 
continuous   box,  to  con- 
tain  and    bind   together 
the  two  upper  pai'ts  as 
ahown  in  the  figure.     Either  half  of  the  split-rail  (a  or  a')  is  formed 
of  a  bar  or  side  a,  projecting  over  eitlier  side  and  forming  a  shoulder 
I.    The  bar  a  has  a  flanch  c,  the  top  surface  of  which  forms  a  hollow 
curve  for  the  heads  of  the  holding-down  bolt  d  :  when  the  half  rails- 
A  and  a'  are  placed  in  their  position,  they  form  a  tubular  channel  b^ 
between  them. 

Clmm.—T\iQ  combination  of  the  continuous  case-rail  with  the  split 
rail,  the  halves  or  parts  of  the  latter  being  constructed  with  shoulders 
that  rest  on  the  sides  of  the  case-rail,  while  their  lower  edges  fit  into 
and  rest  upon  the  bottom  of  the  same. 

No.  9,750.— Charles  Nf-kr,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.— Improvement  in  Fvr^. 
places  and  ^S'toiv*.— Paten  ted  May  31st,  1853. 

The  figure  rcpresenU  a  vertical  section  of  this 
improved  fire-place,  b  is  the  fire  chamber;  c 
the  grate  ;  a  hot-air  cluunber ;  v  flues,  and  k 
drauglit  dani])er. 

67((///i.— Combining  with  the  fire-box  of  a 
fire-place,  heating  stove,  or  furnace,  an  inverted 
pyramidal  shaped  air-chamber,  open  at  top  and 
suspended  over  the  fire,  so  that  the  inclined 
sides  thereof  sliall  radiate  the  heat  and  throw 

it  against  the  fire-box  ulates  on  all  sides :  with 

the  fire-box  surrounded  by  a  series  of  one,  two, 

or  more  air-heating  and  smoke  and  gas  flues  o 

F,  for  the  ]nirpose  of  exposing  all  tlio  heated 

plates  to  the  current  of  air. 


No.  9,757.— Thomas  P.  Murphy,  of  New  York,  N.  Y .—Improvemeni 

in  Bank  ZocA». —Patented  May  31st,  1853. 

Tliis  improvement  is  too   complicated  to   permit  of  a  brief  de- 
scription. 
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Claim. — The  slides  and  pins,  and  their  operations.  Also,  the  pres- 
sure plate,  pressure  bolt,  and  spring  attached  to  the  plate,  arranged 
and  operating  as  described,  or  in  any  other  way  substantially  the 
same,  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 

No.  9,758. — Marie  LotnsE  Roucout,  of  Paris,  France. — Improvement 
in  Orate  Bars. — Patented  May  3l8t,  1853. 

This  improvement  consists 
in  constructing  the  bars  of 
fiimaces  and  other  grates  of 
an  arched  or  partly  arched 
form,  and  with  a  double 
row  of  parallel  air-holes 
made  in  the  length  of  the 
bars,  which,  combined  with 
the  arrangements,  prevent 
clogging  of  combustible  to  the  bars,  and  improves  the  combustion,  and 
economizes  fuel. 

Claim. — The  construction  of  bars  of  furnaces  and  other  grates  of  an 
arched  or  partly  arched  form,  provided  with  two  paralfel  rows  of 
air-holes.  ' 


No.  9,759.— Arnold  BtrriTTM,  of  New  York,  N.  Y. — Imprwed  Gold 
Washer  and  Am>algam<itor. — Patented  May  31st,  1853. 

1,  2,  3,  4,  are  centrifugal 
amalgamating  compartments ; 
6  is  a  centripetal  discharging 
compartment;  6,  7,  8,  9,  are 
agitators.  The  discharging 
aperture  is  in  the  centre  of 
the  bottom  of  the  centripetal 
compartment  at  12,  surround- 
ed by  a  conical  inclined  plane. 
Surrounding  this  inclined  plane 
is  a  series  of  circular  channels 
within  one  another,  and  connecting  with  each  other  by  openings : 
they  are  about  two  inches  high.  Above  is  a  revolving  guiding  table 
10,  which  brings  the  ore  in  close  contact  with  the  quicksilver.  The 
bottom  of  the  amalgamator  is  covered  with  nnicksilvcr ;  the  water 
and  ore  are  introduced  at  1.  The  inclined  plane  of  conical  shape 
prevents  the  quicksilver  from  being  discharged  with  the  impurities, 
at  12. 

Claim. — Furnishing  the  centripetal  discharging  compartment  with 
a  horizontal,  revolving,  water-moving  and  ore-guiding  table,  in  com- 
bination with  a  discliarging  aperture  surrounded  with  a  conical 
inclined  plane  at  the  centre. 

Also,  tne  arrangement  of  the  circular  guiding  channels,  with  con 
necting  opening,  so  adjusted  as  to  secure  an  irregular  spiral  passage 
from  tne  periphery  to  the  aperture  at  the  centre,  for  gold-separators 
— whether  used  separately  or  in  combination  with  the  compartments. 
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No.  9,760.— WiLLTAM  II.  Jennison,  of  New  York,  N.^  Y.—Improvth 
mcnt  in  Compodtions  for  a  Filter. — Patented  May  Olbt,  185o 

Tins  composition  consists  of  animal 
cliarc<)al(«iay  b(»ne  black)  thirty  pounds, 
mixed  with  sixty  pounds  of  finely 
ground  ^lass,  to  which  is  added  boil- 
ed starch  BulKcient  to  cause  the  par- 
ticles to  adhere  topjcthcr,  when  it  is 
moulded  into  the  desired  shape,  and 
dried.  The  fi^jjure  a  represents  the 
filtering  medium  and  h  the  case,  which 
is  made  of  gntta  percha. 

Claim.— n\Q  combination  of  animal  charcoal,  glass,  and  starch  or 
its  equivalent,  treated  in  tlie  manner  set  forth,  for  a  filtering  com- 
position. 

No.  9,761.— IIknry  Bakfhi,  of  Catskill,  N.  Y .—Improvement  in  Con- 
verting Rotary  into  Reciprocating  Motion. — Patented  June  7th, 
1853. 


Tin's  invention  is  more  particularly  designed  for  driving  the  bed  of 
a  printing-press,  or  the  oed  of  any  other  machine  to  which  it  is 
desired  to  give  reciprocating  rectilinear  motion. 

The  motKm  is  communicated  in  the  first  place  from  the  revolving 
sliaft  B  to  ope  of  two  wheels  or  pulleys  c,  aroimd  which  an  endless 
belt  or  chain   lo  is  placed  ;  these  wheels  and  belt  or  chain  bein<^  so 
arranged,  that  the  belt  will  move  in  a  direction  parallel  or  nearly  so 
with  The  desired  reciprocating  motion.    To  the  object  which  is   to 
receive  the  recii)rocating  movement,  is  attached  a  ring  f,  which  lies 
nearly  close  to  the  belt  or  chain  ;  the  minor  diameter  of  the  ring 
Leiu"  about  Cfiual  to  that  of  the  pulleys  on  which  the  belt  or  cnam  runs. 
Two'^pins  c  e  are  fitted  to  slide  freely  through  the  periphery  of  the 
ring  on  o])po8ite  sides ;  both  pins  being  parallel  with  the  band,  and 
i)uing   caused    by  springs    applied  to  them  to  project  a  short   dis- 
tance into  the  ring.     To  the  endless  band  e  is  attached  a  stud  J, 
which  projects  into  the  ring  close  within  the  periphery,  at  right 
angles  to  tlie  two  pins;  and  as  the  band  moves,  this  stud  catches  one 
"or  the  other  of  said  pins,  and  propels  the  ring  and  whateve^is  con- 
nected with  it     As  that  part  of  the  endless  Wt  or  chain  which  is 
on  one  side  of  the  wheels  or  pulleys  moves  in  the  opposite  direction 
to  that  on  tLo  other  side,  tlie  stud  will  move  in  opposite  directions 
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alternately.  Tlie  sliding  pins  are  so  placed  that  when  the  stud  moves 
in  one  direction,  it  catches  with  one,  and  when  in  the  other  diraction, 
with  the  other;  and  each  of  the  pins  being  draM'u  back  from  the  ring 
by  a  lever  o  attached  to  it  catching  against  a  stop  g,  at  the  time  the 
stud  reaches  either  pulley  or  wheel,"it  is  passed  by  the  stud,  which 
runs  round  the  wheel  or  pulley  with  the  belt  or  chain,  and  c;»rc!ies 
the  other  pin,  jiud  by  its  revei-sed  movement  drives  back  tli<}  ring  in 
the  opposite  direction  to  that  in  which  it  moved  before  the  stud 
arrived  at  the  wheel  or  pulley.  The  ring  f  is  secured  to  the  bed  a, 
haviu;!^  two  knuckle-pieces  c  c\  which  receive  the  fulcra  d  d'. 

Claim. — The  ring  f  with  its  sliding  pins  e  e,  in  combination  with 
the  stud  b,  attached  to  the  endless  chain.  The  points  or  ends  of  the 
pins  e  e\  being  caused  to  project  through  to  the  interior  of  the  ring  to 
catch  the  stud  b,  and  being  withdrawn  alternately  to  allow  it  to  pass, 
by  springs,  levers,  and  stops. 

No.  9,763. — ^Thomas  A.  Dugdale,  of  Richmond,  Ind. — Improvement 
in  Washing- Machines. — Patented  June  7th,  1853. 

In  this  washing-machine,  two  wash-boards  b 
B,  with  rollei-s  d  d  d  d,  are  placed  in  a  suitable 
box  A  ;  the  centre  wasli-board  is  attached  to  the 
lever  g;  the  clothes  are  secured  to  this  centre 
wash-board,  which  is  worked  up  and  down  be- 
tween the  two  B,  B.  The  cords  e  e  pass  over 
the  rollers  on  the  top  of  the  wash-boards,  and 
are  secured  to  the  side  of  the  box,  to  prevent  the 
two  Wiish-boards  b  b  from  rising,  f  f  are  floats 
of  wood  secured  to  the  inside  of  wash-boards  b 
B  by  means  of  cords  as  shown  in  the  drawing, 
which  cause  the  wash-boards  to  be  drawn  to- 
gether. 

Claim. — Combining  the  wash-boards,  cords, 
and  floats,  as  above. 

No.  9,763.— IIknry  W.  Hewct,  of  New  York,  N.  Y .—Improvement 
in  I  ropellers  for  Steamboats.— Vatcntcd  June  7th,  1853. 
The  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in 
giving  to  the  paddles,  in  their  circuit,  a 
greater  longitudinal  than  vertical  mo- 
tion, imparted  by  a  crank  motion,  modi- 
fied by  the  vibratory  motion  of  a  beam 
or  beam%  so  that  the  motion  of  the  pad- 
dles shall  be  generated  by  the  combined 
motion  of  the  crank  and  the  beam.  Also, 
in  making  the  vibrating  beam  (in  the 
above  combination)  to  slide  on  its  ful- 
crum ;  by  reason  of  which  combination 
tlie  paddles  begin  to  move  back  in  the 
direction  of  the  propelling  action,  before 
tlie  cranks  in  their  descent  reach  the  ho- 
rizontal line  or  dead   point,  in  carrjing 
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the  paddles  down  towards  the  water,  and  continue  this  motion  in  the 
direction  of  the  propelling  action,  until  after  the  cranks  in  rising  hare 
passed  the  horizontal  line  or  dead  point,  thus  avoiding  what  is  called 
back  water.  Tliere  are  three  cranks  on  two  shafts  connected 
by  three  bars  like  c;  f  the  paddle  bar.  Each  carriage  is  provided 
with  two  studs  ^,  to  give  longitudinal  motion  in  addition  to  what 
is  imparted  to  the  paddlea  by  the  cranks ;  and  the  carriage  is  em- 
braced by  the  lower  end  of  the  beam  ^,  which  is  made  double  at  the 
lower  end  for  that  purpose,  and  the  two  parts  at  this  end  are  slotted 
longitudinally  to  embrace  the  studs  ^  so  as  to  strike  thereon  freely. 
The  upper  end  of  the  beam  K  is  attached  to  a  croesheed  J,  which 
slides  between  ways  k  in  frames  I  erected  above  the  guards ;  the 
beam  is  also  attached  to  an  arch-piece  m  extending  over  the  carriage 
and  bar  c,  and  connected  with  the  end  thereof. 

C7aim.— The  foregoing  description  embraces  tlie  claims  of  the  in- 
ventor.   

No.  9,764.— AVnj.1  AM  S.  IIubbkll  and  Amos  Barrett,  of  Kin^yille, 
Ohio. — Imjyravement  in  a  Composition  f(yr  treating  Wool^  to  Jit  it  for 
the  diff&rent  Manvfactures.— Patented  June  7th,  1853. 
This  composition  consists  of  oil  and  alcohol ;  two-thirds  by  measure- 
ment of  oil,  and  one-third  of  alcohol.     The  object  is  to  obviate  the 
necessity  of  washing  the  wool  previously  to  the  various  stages  of  its 
manufacture  from  the  raw  state  to  its  finish  in  cloth. 

Claim.— The  above  composition,  for  tlie  purpose  specified. 

No.  9,765.— Samuel  P.  Kittle,  of  Bufi'alo,  N.  Y.^Im^ovedBoor 

Fastener. — Patented  June  7th,  1853. 

For  the  application  of  this  fasten- 
er, the  door  is  provided  with  a  metal 
bar  a  (see  fig.)  sufficiently  thin  to 
allow  the  door  to  shut ;  this  bar  has 
spurs  E  E,  which  arc  pressed  into  the 
wood  funning  the  rabbet  by  closing 
the  door  (see  sectional  figure).  The 
end  of  the  bar  which  projects  beyond  the  face  of  the  door  when  closed, 
secures  it  so  long  as  the  edges  retain  their  hold  in  the  rabbet.  Fi^ire 
I  represents  a  perspective  view  of  the  fastener  with  cap  on.  a  is  a 
bar;  b,  stop  or  rest;  o,  brace  ;  d,  cai);  ii,  the  rivet  which  holds  the 
pieces  b  and  c  to  plate  a,  and  upon  wnich  b  and  c  turn 

Claim. — Tlie    construction  of  the  bar  a,    ^■^■■^ 
having  the  edges  e  e,  with  the  stop  or  rest 
B,  having  the  lips  f  and  o  arranged  as  de- 
scribed. 

Also,  the,  combination  of  the  cap  d  with 
the  bar  a. 


No.  9,766.— K.  W.  Belson,  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa. — Improvement  in  CuUnai'y  Boilers. — 
Patented  June  7th,  1853. 

This  invention  relates  to  stove  boHers,  and 
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consiste  of  a  flue  and  valve,  provided  for  the  escape  of  the  8t«am  and 
odors  into  the  cliimney.  a  is  the  tube,  and  c  the  valve,  which  is  con- 
trolled by  the  movements  of  the  cover. 

Clai7n. — Tlie  employment  of  a  valve  in  combination  with  the 
escape  tube  of  culinary  boilers,  the  valve  being  controlled  by  the 
cover  or  in  any  equivalent  manner. 


No.  9,767. — Oliver  Ellsworth,  of  Hartford,  Conn. — Improvement  in  "' 
Oj)eraiiiig  and  Locking  Knob  i?(?^.— Patented  June  7th,  1853. 


The  figure  represents  a  section  of  the  lock,  n  is  the  thumb-piece  or 
disconnector ;  when  pushed  in,  it  forces  the  rod  c  towards  the  inside 
knob  8,  carrying  the  pin  attached  to  the  rod  out  of  the  teeth  of  the 
outside  knob  tube  a,  and  into  the  "  cavity  "  or  "  oblique  sides  "  contained 
in  the  side  of  the  lock  case,  and  the  latch  has'  now  become  a  lock.  The 
only  way  of  opening  the  lock  from  the  outside  when  thus  disconnected 
is  by  the  introduction  of  a  key  which  fits  over  a  thumb  pin  and  on  to 
the  end  ot  the  spindle.  The  inside  knob  s  has  an  extender  k,  which 
serves  to  disconnect  the  outside  knob  a,  and  to  lengthen  or  shorten  the 
rod  c.  ° 

Claim.— The  inventor  claims  the  above  described  combination  and 
arrangement,  for  the  purpose  not  only  of  an  ordinary  door  fastenino', 
but  made  so  as  to  be  converted  into  a  lock. 


D.   C. — Improved 


No.  9,768.— Ralph  J.  Falconer,  of  Washington 

Ilose-Coupling.—P&tented  Juno  7th,  1853. 

The  hose  are  (by  this  improvement)  coupled  by 
means  of  the  taper  or  draw  slide,  to  hold  and  bind  the 
two  narts  together.  (See  fi^.)  a  and  b  are  the  parts, 
attached  to  hose  and  locked  together,  which  may  be 
quickly  done  even  while  the  water  is  flowing  through 

Claim.— The  emnloyment  of  the  slide  coupling  in 
combination  with  the  collars  of  hose,  in  the  manner 
and  for  the  purposes  set  forth. 

No.  9,769.-P  G.  Gardtxer,  of  New  York,  N.  Y.-Improved  Ar- 
eHune  7tlf  fs'^!"'"  ^'^^^'^'^  «^  ^^^  Am^am<Uo^-V atent- 
This  improvement  consists  in  the  arrangement  of  a  pulverizing 
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basin  and  an  an»algamating  basin, 
witli  a  screen  interposed  between 
them  ;  the  basins  operating  to- 
getiier,  ui>on  the  same  shaft.  In 
the  tigiire,  b  is  the  driving  shaft, 
and  receives  its  motion  through 
bt'lt-pulley  c ;  the  upper  shaft  is 
forked  to  receive  a  block  d.  e  is 
tlie  lower  or  amalgamator  basin 
with  centre  shaft  f,  to  which  is 
secured  the  inner  or  crushing  basin 
o,  with  the  balls  k  k.  Tlie  lower 
end  of  shaft  f  is  connected  by  a 
crank-rod  i  to  tlie  shaft  b,  which 
W(  >rks  freely  in  a  hole  made  in  the 
blcK'k  D,  at  right  angles  to  the 
pivot  f :  at  one  end  is  pivoted  a 
metal  box  j,  which  is  bored  to  re- 
ceive the  journal  /on  the  lower  end 
of  shaft  F.  A.  spring  a  is  applied  between  the  block  d  and  tlie 
shoulder  on  the  rod  i.  The  ouartz  is  fed  into  basin  o.  The  stream  of 
wator  let  into  the  basin  o  washes  up  all  the  finely  pulverized  particles, 
and  carries  them  through  the  screen  l  into  the  amalgamator  e. 

(Jlnim. — The  arrangement  of  the  vibraling  pulverizing  basin,  and 
amalgamating  basin  attached  thereto,  with  the  screen  interposed 
between  the  two,  connected  and  operating  as  described. 


No.  9,770.— Herman  GoLrwMmi,  Jun.,  of  New  York  City.— //n/>r(W«- 
vuni  in  Water  Closets. — Patented  June  7th,  1853. 

(See  fig.)  D  is  the  water-chamber, 
whiclrcontains  a  valve  7/i,  which  opens 
when  the  basin  f  closes,  and  allows  a 
requisite  quantity  of  water  to  pass 
round  the  pan  or  basin  and  the  flange  of 
the  orifice ;  the  effluvium  is  prevented 
from  escaping  by  the  closing  of  the  pan 
or  bikiin,  thus  hermeticallv  closing  the 
orifice,  e  is  the  opening  m  the  centre 
of  tlie  water-chamber,  of  a  conical 
ehape.  Tlie  pan  f  is  attached  to  a 
shaft.  /7,  which  has  spiral  sj)rings 
wouikI  around  it,  and  pinions  g  g,  one 
at  each  end,  into  which  racks  o  o  mash. 
Wlien  the  board  j  j  is  depressed,  the 
two  racks  o  o  work  the  pinions  y  ^  on  shaft  d  to  which  the  pan  f  is 
attiu;!u'd,  and  opens  the  pan  f;  when  the  basin  rises,  the  pan  closes. 

Tlic  water-chamber  is  closed  air-tight  at  x,  to  prevent  an  undue 
quHTitity  from  escaping. 

('/>fi'//i.—'V\w  claim  of  the  inventor  is  substantially  included  in  the 
above  description. 
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No.  9,771. — Leon  Jabossow,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. — Improvenient  in 
PamUng  on  Cloth. — Patented  June  7th,  1853. 

The  woollen  cloth  first  undergoes  a  series  of  operations  of  a  prepara- 
tory nature  in  chemical  preparations,  tfec.  Tlie  mordant  is  composed 
of  muriatic  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  and  block  tin,  in  about  the  propor- 
tions of  18  lbs.  of  the  first,  9  lbs.  of  the  second,  and  2^  lbs.  of  the 
third ;  the  whole  being  warmed  in  a  sand-bath,  whilst  chlorine  gas  is 
introduced  by  a  pipe  to  saturate  it 

Claim. — u\Q  painting  upon  cloth,  previously  prepared  with  the 
mordant,  that  will  combine  chemically  with  colors  laid  one  over  the 
other,  and  blended  by  the  means  described ;  bv  which  great  richness 
is  given  to  the  'figures,  whilst  the  tint  of  each  is  carefully  preserved  ; 
and  developing  and  fixing  the  colors  by  steam ;  and  restoring  the 
cloth  to  its  natural  pliable  state  by  washing  out  the  Excess  of  coloring 
matter. 


No.   9,772. — Gerajh)  Sickels,   of  Brooklyn,   N.  Y. — Self-adjusting 
Platform  for  Ferry  Bridges. — Patented  June  7th,  1853. 

This  platform  is  con- 
stnicted  in  such  a  shaj^e 
that  when  the  boat  ap- 
proaches, it  covers  the  en- 
tire space  between  the 
boat  and  the  bridge. 

A  represents  the  bridge 
"working  by  pivots  a;  q 
the  frame  which  supports 
the  lever  frame  d,  whose 
pivots  or  bearings  h  work 
in  oblong  slots,  e  f  is  the 
platform.  To  the  lever  frame  d  are  attached  cords  or  chains  g  y, 
with  counterpoise  g.  ii  represents  the  ferry  boat,  i  is  a  vertical  pin 
secured  by  a  pivot  to  lever  j,  having  a  fulcrum  at  j.  When  the  boat 
approaches,  tne  cut-water  k  strikes  the  cross-bar  «',  and  forces  the 
lower  end  of  the  frame  inward  and  downward,  and  raises  the  weight  o. 

Claim. — Substantially  the  improvements  above  described. 

No.  9,773.— Gboboe  W.  Wight,  of  New  York  City. — Improvement  in 
Screw- Presses  for  Packing  Boxes. — Patented  June  7tn,  1853. 

The  application  of  this 
press  may  be  seen  by  re- 
ference to  the  annexed 
figure.  A,  the  male  screw ; 
B  the  joints  in  the  arms,  o 
the  female  screw,  e  e  the 
hooks.  .This  screw-press 
is  designed  to  hold  and 
press  down  the  cover  of 
the  box  while  it  is  nailed 
or  fastened. 
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Claim. — Bending  the  upper  portions  of  the  arms  or  levers  from  m 
vertical  position,  and  tending  towards  each  other  till  they  reach  the 
cro8»-piece  at  b,  and  are  jointed  thereto  at  any  point  between  the 
uprignts  and  the  centre  of  the  yoke  at  o,  to  give  them  an  inward  ten- 
dency when  the  yoke  is  raised  by  the  screw  a. 


No.   9,774. — Eben-ezer  TALBoa-,   of  Windsor,   Conn. — Manhme  for 
Tunnelling,  or  Baring  Eock. — Patented  June  7tli.  1 S58 

The  nature  of  thin  invention  consists  in  so  epploymtj  one  or  more 
metal  rollets,  or  sets  of  roUets,  with  the  periphery  adr.pted  t>o  cut 


away  the  surface  of  stone  by  rolling  against  it,  that  th-y  shall  de- 
scribe in  their  action  the  segment  of  a  circle,  from  the  cciittc  to  the 
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circumference  of  the  tunnel,  in  combination  with  a  slow  motion 
around  the  said  centre  of  the  tunnel,  or  other  aperture,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  that  part  of  the  machine  which  carries  the  rollets  is  capable 
of  being  advanced  for  the  feed  motion  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of 
the  tua&el. 

ClmrvL. — Hie  method  of  applying  a  rolleft-cutter  or  cutters,  for 
boring  or  excavating  tunnels  and  other  apertures  in  rocks,  by  causing 
the  rollet-cuttcrs  to  cut  segments  of  circles  from  the  centre  to  the 
peripherj^  of  the  tunnel,  with  the  concavity  towards  the  machine,  in 
combination  with  a  motion  or  motions  around  the  centre  of  the  tunnel, 
to  cause  the  cutters  to  act  in  succession  on  the  entire  surface  to  be 
cut  away. 

No.  9,775. — J.  HoRNiG  AND  LuDWTo  SuKss,  of  Union  Hill,  N.  J. — Imr 
jprovemerU  in  Artificial  Stone. — Patented  June  7th,  1853. 

The  composition  consists  in  silex  seventy  parts,  clay  eighteen  parts, 
and  twelve  parts  of  common  salt,  or  substances  containing  sodium  or 
potassium  in  sufficient  quantity  to  cement  the  silex  and  clay  by  means 
of  heat  together ;  when  two  parts  of  chalk  are  added,  the  composition 
receives  s.  fine  wliite  color ;  ten  parts  of  dross  of  copper  give  it  a 
greenish  color ;  fifteen  parts  of  dross  of  iron  give  it  a  gray  or  black 
color.  To  give  it  a  very  remarkable  degree  of  hardness,  and  a  granite- 
like appearance,  mix  sixty  parts  of  sand,  fifteen  of  clay,  ten  of  salt,  and 
fifteen  of  quartz  slate.  The  employment  of  powdered  quartz  instead 
of  sand  gives  it  a  still  greater  hardness,  especially  when  five  parts  of 
powdered  glass  are  mixed  with  the  rest  of  the  composition. 

Clai^n. — Tlie  above  described  mode  of  forming  artificial  stone,  bj 
the  use  of  silex,  alumina,  and  salt,  or  chloride  of  sodium. 


No.  9,776. — Hamilton  L.  SMrra,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. — Improvement 
in  Paper  Files. — Patented  June  7th,  1853. 


This  improvement  consists  in  a  series 
of  narrow  leaves  a  a,  which  are  bound 
together  in  the  form  of  a  book.  The 
outer  margins  of  the  narrow  leaves  are 

coated  on  one  side  with  a  glutinous  

substance,  by  moistening  which  it  will  adhere  to  the  margin  of  a  letter 
or  other  paper  applied  to  it.  The  narrow  leaves  may  be  numbered 
and  an  index  added. 

Claim.— The  paper  file  herein  described,  with  prepared  adhesive 
leaves,  or  margins. 


No.  9,777.— Levi  P.  and  William  F.  Dodge,  of  Newburg,  N.  Y.— 
Improvement  in  Pumps. — Patented  June  7th,  1853. 

This  improvement  consists  in  connecting  the  valves  a  o'  of  the  piston 
heads,  by  a  tube  h  encircling  the  rod  e,  whereby  their  simultaneous 
operation  is  insured,  one  closing  at  the  precise  time  the  other  opens, 
while  the  piston  heads  are  connected  by  a  thin  cylinder  f,  open  on 
one  side  to  communicate  with  the  discharge  pipe  d.    Fig.  1  represents 
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a  section  of  the  pump.  On  the  upper  side  of  the  piston  cyhnder  f, 
opposite  the  discharge  apertnre  d,  there  is  a  series  of  passages  a  a  a 
to  let  the  water  pass  out  freely  from  the  interior  of  the  piston,     (bee 

^Clalm  —The  combination  of  the  cylindrical  piston,  with  its  valvea 
and  passages,  so  that  the  water,  all  entering  the  cylinder  upon  pressure 
alternately  at  its  ends,  and  being  discharged  under  pressure  througli 
the  openin*^  at  its  side,  tends  to  expand  the  same.  Also,  the  combi- 
nation of  the  piston  heads  without  the  cylinder  with  tliin  valves,  and 
the  induction  and  eduction  passages,  when  these  valves  are  united. 
Tlie  water  entering  through  the  piston  heads,  into  the  space  between 
tlie  same,  and  being  discharged  therefrom  through  a  lateral  eduction 
orifice. 

Xo  9  778.—  Charles  B.  Frrcn,  of  Galena,  Jll—ImproveTneni  w»^^- 
ting  Apparatus  for  Teruyning  Machines.— ?BX.QV^»d.   June   14th, 

1853. 


-\ 


\         \  si       y 

'     \      .    I 


The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  econoniize 

time  and  labor  in  tenoning,  by  making  a  wider 

cut  practicable  than  heretofore.    To  the  gate 

A  are  attached  the  improved  cutting  tools,  m 

pairs,  D  D  and  B  B ;  the  foremost  only  partially 

performing  the  cut,  while  the   at\er  cutters 

finish  the  same.    But  the  cutters  differ  in  form 

according  to  the  work  to  be  performed ;  the 

lower  or  foremost  cutting  tools  are  V-shaped 

win<^  cutters,  and  are  adjustable.     In  order  to 

remove  the  angular  strips  g,  formed  by  the 

cutters  B  B,  the  finishing  tools  d  d  shave  off 

said  strips  and  complete  the  formation  of  a 

regular  tenon. 

amm.—T\\e  method  herein  described  of 
cutting  tenons,  by  means  of  the  scoring  V- 

ghaped  cutter,  that  cuts  the  square  shoulder  v      *k-- 

and  point,  and  at  the  same  time  scores  the  side  of  the  tenon,  when  this 
is  combined  with  the  lancet-shaped  or  other  finishing  cutter,  tor 
removing  the  material  left  by  the  scorers ;  arranged  and  combined  as 
specified.  \  .  ' 
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No.  9,779- — William  G.  Huysit,  of  Williamsburgh,  Pa. — Improve- 
ment in  Harvesters  of  Grain  and  Grass. — Patented  June  14th, 
1853. 

TSms  ntoprovement  relates  to  the 
cutters,  'Jiiere  are  two  sets  of  them, 
one  abo¥^  the  other ;  the  lower  ones  5  J, 
as  sho'fi^  jn  the  figure,  are  of  the  shape 
of  saw-teeth,  and  nave  a  reciprocating 
motion  communicated  to  them  in  a 
direction  crosswise  of  the  machine,  by 
means  of  connecting  rods  and  cranks 
o.  The  upper  set  c  c  c  work  over  the 
lower  ones  oh ;  and  their  outer  ends 
•re  attached  by  pivots  «  e  d  to  the  outer 
ends  of  the  teetli  a  a  a.  The  upper 
set  of  knives  are  comparatively  narrow,  and  of  taper  form,  and  are 
attached  at  their  inner  ends  by  pivots  d  dto  &  bar  d  having  a  recipro- 
cating motion,  which  is  also  communicated  to  the  upper  knives  by 
means  of  the  piece  f  having  its  fulcrum  at  h.  By  this  arrangement 
the  knivos  operate  with  a  "  drawing  cut,"  and  the  upper  knives  have 
the  greatest  length  of  vibration  at  their  inner  ends,  and  consequently 
prevent  any  choking  or  clogging  of  the  knives,  at  the  angles  of  the 
lower  set  of  teeth  at  *  i  t.  . 

Glebvnv.—Th^  peculiar  manner  of  arranging  the  two  sets  of  knives 
h  h  h  and  0  (J  c,  as  above  described,  having  an  opposite  reciprocating 
motion. 


No.  9,780. — Sherman  S.  Jewett  and  Feanois  H.  Root,  of  Buflfalo, 
N.  y. — Improvement  in  Stoves. — Patented  June  14th,  1853. 

Tills  improvement  consists  in  constructing  stoves  or  grates  with 
recesses  acyacent  to  their  doors,  of  sufficient  size  to  receive  the  dooi*s, 
and  open  only  when  the  doors  enter. 


In  the  figure,  6  h  represent  jambs,  containing  the  recesses  c  c  to 
conceal  the  doors,  d  d  are  the  door-leaves,  whicn  slide  in  grooves  i  i 
in  the  bottom  plate  b.     g  g  are  the  door  flanges. 

Claim^—Th^  combination  in  a  stove  or  grat«  of  the  fireplace  or 
furnace  with  a  sliding-door  or  doors,,  to  close  the  front  of  the  fire- 
place ;  and  a  recess  in  one  or  both  of  the  jambs,  for  the  doors  to  slide 
into,  and  be  concealed  from  view,  and  be  insulated  from  the  tire  and 
euioke  witliin.  Tlie  recess  of  sufficient  size  only  to  receive  the  door 
or  doors,  and  open  only  when  the  door  enters. 
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No.  9,781. — Harvey  Murch,  of  Lebanon,  N.  H. — Improvement  in 
Mop-Heads. — Patented  June  14th,  1853. 

The  claim  will  explain 
this  invention,  by  refer- 
ence to  the  annexed  figure. 

Claim,. — ^The  improved 
mop-head  composed  of 
the  fixed  cross-head  b, 
which  has  CTOoves  in  its  lower  side  and  end,  in  combination  with  the 
sliding  binder  c,  that  terminates  in  a  notched  shank  c^  and  passes 
tlirough  the  loop  a,  on  the  handle  a,  which  serves  as  a  detent  in  con- 
sequence of  the  action  of  the  spring  </,  on  the  under  side  of  the 
shink. 


No.  9,782, — Geo.  Frederick  Muxtz,  Jun.,  of  Birmingham,  England.— 
Improvement  in  the  Manufacture  of  Metal  Tubes. — Patented  June 
14th,  1853. 

Tliis  invention  consists  in  casting  short  tubes  of  a 
peculiar  form  or  section,  rolling  them  flat  to  extend 
tiiem  in  length,  and  then  openmg  them  out  and  ren- 
dering them  cylindrical.  Figure  1  represents  the 
short  tube  ;  the  inside  is  washed  with  lime  and  water 
containing  as  much  suit  as  will  be  held  in  solution, 
whicii  prevents  the  tube  from  adhering  together  when 
rolled  flat.  Tlie  tube  is  heated  to  a  red  heat,  and 
rolled  between  grooved  rollers  similar  to  those  used 
in  rolling  flat  bar  iron,  but  grooved  to  produce  round 
edges  as  shown  in  figure  2.  The  tube  tlius  rolled 
into  flat  bars  is  to  have  one  end  opened  for  about  six 
inches,  as  shown  in  figure  3 ;  and  when  in  this  form, 
and  at  red  heat,  it  is  to  be  passed  through  between 
grooved  rollers  shown  at  fij^ure  4.  Tlie  tube  is  then 
CLtered  cmi  to  tlie  end  <»f  the  mandrel,  and  on  to  the 
stem,  so  that  the  tube  will  be  thereby  opened  in  its 
whole  length.     At  figure  5  the  form  of  the  mandrel  is  shown. 

Muntz's  metal,  which  is  used  for  these  tubes,  consists  of  60  parts  of 
best  copper,  and  38  parts  of  good  zinc. 

Claim. — ^Tlie  above  described  mode  or  process  of  manufacturing  a 
motallic  tube  of  Muntz's  metal,  or  other  like  metal,  or  compositions 
of  metal. 


No.  9,783. — Lea  Puset,  of  Patterson,  Penn. — Improvement  in  self 
waiting  Dining  Tables. — Patented  June  14th,  1853. 

Tliis  table  is  constructed  with  an  endless  band,  situated  beneath  the 
table  and  kept  in  constant  motion  during  meals,  by  any  power  applied 
tKrou<^h  cranks  or  other  means.  Upon  the  top  of  the  guiding  carriers 
(v  hicii  are  firmly  attached,  and  are  supported  by  small  railway  trucks 
Hiiich  move  in  guiding  apertures  in  the  top  of  the  table)  are  placed 
M  ^ters,  whereon  the  dishes  are  put,  and  constantly  conveyed  around 


before  the  gneste  on  both  siues  of  the  *Able.     Also,  placing  a  shelf  over 
the  central  portion  of  the  table. 

Claim.— ^\e  inventor's  claim  is  sub.- Untially  embraced  in  the  fore- 
going description. 

No.  9,784. — Fergus  Purden,   of  Baltimore,  Md. — Improvement  in 
Mortising  Machines.— V&tQniedi  June  14th,  1853. 

The  nature  of  this  improvement  consists  in  making  ♦he  bed-piece  in 
two  parts,  so  that  it  may  be  adjusted  to  mortises  in  aifferent  positions 
and  of  various  widths,  to  allow  the  chips  to  escape  from  the  under  side 
of  the  piece  to  be  mortised. 

Claim.— A.  divided  bed,  so  constructed  that  it  can  be  adjusted  to 
suit  the  width  of  the  mortise  to  be  cut,  so  as  to  prevent  the  side  of  the 
mortise  from  being  splintered  by  the  cutter  or  chips,  when  they  are 
forced  through  and  driven  out  on  the  under  side. 

No.  9,785. — Alex.  Hypolfte  Sampson,  of  New  Orleans,  La. — Imprao^ 
meni  in  BHck  Machines. — Patented  June  14th,  1853. 

The  nature  of  this  improvement  consists  in  combining  the  mould 
wheel,  pressing  apparatus,  the  carrying  chains  with  suitable  projec- 
tions thereon,  whicii  furnish  from  a  reservoir  or  box,  and  carry  for- 
ward to  the  delivery  followei-s,  the  boards  or  platforms  upon  whicii  the 
pressed  brick  are  received  and  carried  forward  to  any  convenient 
point  for  arranging  them  in  tlie  drying-house  or  kiln  ;  some  portions 
of  the  apparatus  having  a  continuous,  and  others  a  reciprocating  inter- 
mittent motion,  but  the  whole  being  so  timed  as  to  operate  with  per- 
fect uniformity  with  each  other. 

Claim. — ^Tlie  box  or  reservoir  of  platforms  with  the  carrying  chains, 
or  their  equivalents,  provided  with  suitable  projections  for  catching, 
drawing  forward,  and  carrying  immediately  underneath  the  delivery 
follower,  the  boards  or  platforms  for  receiving  the  pressed  brick,  and 
by  which  they  are  conveyed  out  of  the  machine. 


No.  9,786.— E.  IT.  Smith,  of  New  York,  N.  Y .—Impr(yvemeni,  in  Copy- 
ing Presses. — Patented  June  14th,  1853. 

The  platens  a  and  b  are  set  ver- 
tically. The  hand  lever  has  its 
fulcrum  at  f,  and  works  between 
the  upright  supports  d,  to  which 
the  stationary  platen  is  attached. 
To  the  lever  is  attached  a  pawl  e, 
to  give  the  progressive  motion  ;  h 
is  the  transverse  bar  to  which  the 
vpright  standard  o  is  attached,  and 

the   movable  platen  a.     Tlie   ad-  — ^— ^-^^^___>^_ 

justable  stop  L  in  the  separate  figure  is  set  upon  one  end  of  the  trans- 
verse bar,  and  is  to  be  secured  in  any  position  by  the  wedge  i  whereby 
the  press  can  be  worked  exactly,  and  at  any  distance  required 

C^jm.— -The  employment  of  the  hand  lever  to  operate  the  pressing 


i 
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platen  through  the  agency  or  by  the  means  of  the  sUding  transvenjo 
bar,  or  its  equivalent,  in  combination  with  the  adjustable  stop  or  its 

equivalent.  j     .         v 

Also,  the  arrangements  of  the  plates  or  platens  A  and  b  m  sucn  re- 
lation to  their  support  and  operating  medmm,  as  to  render  three  of 
the  four  edges  of  each  platen  unobstructed,  perfectly  available,  and 
easy  of  access. 

* 

Na  9,787.— John  I.  Stubois,  of  New  York,  N.  Y .—Improvement  in 
Tjfpe-Casting  Jf<w;Ain««.—Patented  June  14th,  1853. 
The  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in  arranging  upon  a  horizontal 
ro^-shaft  working  in  adj  ratable  boxes  in  standards  at  each  side  of 
^e  bed  plate  of  the  machine,  the  mould-block  rest  in  a  horizontal 
|)OBhion,  having  one  edge  inclining  downwards,  so  as  to  ^ive  the 
mould  a  downward  sl^it  to  drop  the  type,  and  having  its  back  end  in 
a  vertical  rock  shaft,  having  a  pin  in  it  to  work  in  a  groove  of  a  cam 
on  the  main  shaft,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  reciprocating  motion 
to  carry  the  mould-board  to  and  from  the  nipple  of  the  metal  bath. 
Also  in  the  combination  of  the  levers  and  cam  and  spring  movements, 
for  holding  the  matrix,  and  "levering"  it  (technically)  when  in 
operation  lor  moulding  type.  Also  in  the  mode  of  setting  the  upper 
half  of  the  mould-block,  by  means  of  a  V-shaped  bar  secured  to  a 
back  piece,  which  is  made  adjustable  by  means  of  set  screws,  holding 
in  the  joint  at  the  back  of  the  mould-block.  And  lastly,  in  the  airange- 
ment  of  the  several  parts  of  the  machine,  for  the  purpose  of  type  ca8^ 

ing. 

Claim. — ^The  use  of  the  horizontal  mould-block  rest,  in  combination 
with  the  vertical  and  horizontal  rock-shafts  and  cam.  Also,  the  use  of 
tiie  lever  and  rod  in  combinatitm  with  the  horizontal  mould-block  rest 
iind  matrix.  Also,  the  use  of  the  matrix-holder,  having  a  slot  in  it,  to 
allow  of  a  lifting  motion  on  its  centre  pin,  and  a  notch  m  its  back  side 
for  the  end  of  the  spring  to  act  against,  in  combination  with  a  spring 
and  inclined  plane  or  cam,  on  the  horizontal  rock  shaft,  and  a  pm  for 
holding  it.  Also,  the  V-shaped  bar  secured  to  an  adjustable  end  plate, 
attached  to  the  outer  end  of  the  lower  half  of  the  mould-block. 


No.  9,788.— Giles  F.  FnxEv,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.— 

'Improvement  in   Cooking  Stoves. — Patented 

June  14th,  1853. 

The  claim,  by  reference  to  the  figure,  will 
fuUv  explain  this  improvement. 

Cjlaim.—Th&  flaring  enlargement  of  the  side 
flues  D  D,>c  c,  from  the  space  above  the  oven  to 
the  flue  space  e,  which  extends  under  the  entire 
front  end  of  the  oven ;  and  also  tlie  enlargement 
of  the  central  fl^ies  f  and  o,  from  the  flue  space 
s  to  the  upper  end  of  o,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing the  drautjht  of  all  the  flues,  and  causing 
a  larger  portion  ot  heat  to  be  conducted  into  the 
flue  space  e.    Also,  in  combination  with  the 


flaring  shape  of  the  flues  c  o  f  and  o,  the  auxiliair  dumb  flue  h,  which 
rises  from  the  flue  space  e  to  the  hearthplate,  and  thence  is  continued 
immediately  under  the  fire  chamber  and  up  the  back  of  the  same ;  by 
which  another  p<MlK>n  of  heat  from  the  fire  chamber  is  ccmducted  by 
radiation  and  circulation  into  the  flue  space  e,  for  the  purpose  of  aia- 
ing  in  giving  an  increased  draught  to  the  stove,  and  in  raising  the 
temperature  of  the  front  end  ot  the  orelL  bottom  to  the  required 
degree  for  baking  purposes.  ** ,- 

No.  9,789. — James  M.  Brookhkld  and  Ephbaim  V.  WmrE,  of  Hones- 
•  dale.  Pa. — Improvement  in  Manvfacturing  Olasa. — Patented  June 
14th,  1853. 

The  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in 
combining  and  using  a  blast  with  the 
ordinary  furnace,  and  anthracite  coal  as 
a  fuel,  for  melting  the  materials  in  the 
manufacture  of  glass.  1^6  common  fur- 
nace is  used,  having  the  ordinary  archod 
chamber  a  for  containing  the  melting 
pots,  working  holes,  &c.,  sie^,  heating 
chambers  b,  air  chambers  <:?,  doors  «,  &c. ; 
and  to  permit  the  use  of  anthracite  coal,  » 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  bellows,  a  blast  apparatus  is  applied,  and 
the  Wast*  conducted  through  the  pipe  O'.  liie  strerngth  of  the  blast 
is  ri^ulated  by  the  sliding  valves  A.  The  shelves  i  are  for  heating 
the  coal,  and  the  apertures  k  for  introducing  it  into  the  heating  cham- 
b««B. 

dcdm, — ^The  application  of  a  blast,  and  anthradte  coal  as  a  fuel,  in 
thtnnanufaoture  oi  glass. 

N6^9,790. — John  L.  Kjngsley,  of  New  York,  N.jT- — Improvement  in 
lifoulding  OuttOrPercha  Siereoiupe-Plates.-r-'J^&tentea  June  14th, 
1853. 

T^e  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in  making  moulds  for  stereo^ 
tj^ln^  of  India  rubber  or  gutta-percha,  by  mixing  the  gums  with 


in^Uic  or  earthy  substances,  and  by  expelling  all  air  from  the  mould 
wMle  it  is  being  filled,  to  render  the  cast  in  all  respects  perfect.  (Tlie 
process  would  require  too  lengthy  a  description  for  this  Keport.) 

Claim. — ^The  process  of  expelling  air  from  the  surface  of  the  type 
when  forming  the  mould,  ana  from  tlie  surface  of  the  mould  when 
fonning  the  plate.  Also,  the  methDd  of  dressing,  levelling,  or  thick- 
nessing  the  moulds  and  plates,  when  made  of  any  compounds  that  run, 
so  that  all  the  plates  made  shall  be  invariably  of  the  same  thickness. 


No.  9,791. — J.  J.  Greenouoh,  of  Boston,  Mass. — Improvement  in  the 
Manufacture  of  Glass  Plates. — Patented  Jun^  14tli,  1853. 

This  improvement  consists  in  the  apparatus  and  process  of  forming 
plates  of  glass,  by  causing  the  melted  material  to  pass  between  two  or 
more  pairs  of  rollers,  while  in  a  plastic  state,  and  in  keeping  the  plates 
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between  the  rollere,  and  supported  by  them,  tiU  cool  enough  to  sup- 
port themselves  straight  without  stretching  while  annealing,  or  by  sus- 
pending them  by  their  upper  edges  in  an  annealmg  chamber  during 
the  prm!e98  of  cooling  ;  both  of  which  processes  may  be  used  in  con- 
innction.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a  carriage  composed  ot  two  side 
pieces,  properly  connected  and  placed  on  trucks;  this  carnage  sup- 
ports two  or  more  pairs  of  roUers,  arranged  so  as  gradually  to  reduce 
the  thickness  (if  desired)  of  the  glass,  as  it  passes  between  them,  iiie 
hopper  or  reservoir  containing  the  melted  glass  is  located  above,  and. 
so  arranged  as  to  precipitate,  the  melted  glass  directly  between  the 
rollers,  hj  turning  the  frame  upon  which  the  hopper  la  suspended  or 

^^C?fi«i.— Manufacturing  plates  of  glass,  by  causing  the  glass  while 
in  a  plastic  state  to  pass  between  two  or  more  pairs  of  rollers.  Also, 
embossing  the  surface  of  the  plate-glass  by  passing  it  between  em- 
bossing rollers.  Also,  suspending  plates  of  glass  by  their  upper  edges 
after  they  have  been  formed  while  annealing,  so  as  to  keep  them  in  a 
perfect  plane,  without  resting  on  a  bed. 

No.  9,792.— Horatio  Allen  and  D.  G.  AVells,  of  New  York,  N.  Y. 

—Improvement  in  Cutroff  far  Steam  ^n^Vi^.— Patented  June 

21st,  1853. 

In  this  improvement  in  the  cut-off,  the 
exhaust  valve  toes  are  permanently  attach- 
ed to  the  rock-shaft;  and  on  this  shaft  are 
placed  the  loose  toes,  or  secondary  toes, 
by  means  of  which  the  steam  valves  are 
operated :  motion  is  given  to  raise  the  loose 
toes  by  means  of  an  arm  permanently  attach- 
ed to  the  rock  shaft,  and  to  lower  them  by 
means  of  an  arm  havina:  its  centre  on  an  arm 
attaclied  to  the  rock  shaft,  and  deriving  its 
motion  from  any  part  of  the  engine  whose 
motion  commences  with  or  slightly  precedes 
tlie  motion  of  the  piston  rod.  h  is  the  rock 
shaft ;  p  V  are  loose  toes ;  8  8'  are  two  sectors, 
8ui)ported  by  the  pin  7,  but  free  to  turn  on 
it.  These  sectors  are  connected  with  the 
arm  9  by  means  of  a  right  and  left  hand 

screw. 

Claim.— T\\Q  mode  of  operating  the  loose  toes  by  means  of  sectors, 
combined  with  the  rock  shaft,  and  operated  as  set  forth. 

No.  9,793.— Benjamin  E.  Colley,  of  Cambridge,  ^as^.—Improveinent 
in  Piano-7^o/-<<?«.— Patented  June  2l8t,  1853. 

Tliis  improvement  consists  in  making  the  fly  of  the  jack  adjustable 
by  a  set  screw,  which  keeps  it  in  its  proper  position  with  regard  to 
the  shoulder  of  the  hammer  arm,  and  prevents  its  rebounding  against 
the  same ;  at  the  same  time  the  fly  of  the  jack  is  prevented  from 
blocking  by  being  pushed  from  the  lever  which  operates  the  hammer- 
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arm,  at  each  blow j  a  represents  the  key-lever;  c,  back-catch ;  d,  jack ; 
tf,  fly ;  y,  arm  which  works  on  a  fulcrum  at  ^. 


In  the  arm/,  and  turning  on  a  fulcrum  o  in  the  same,  is  placed  tlie 
right  angular  lever 7?,  through  the  bottom  end  of  which  is  inserted  a 
screw  q,  with  washers  at  r.  The  other  end  or  projection  t  of  this 
lever  bears  against  the  stationary  piece  s.  When  the  arm/  is  raised 
by  the  fly  of  the  jack,  the  lever  V  tnming  on  the  fulcrum,  will  press 
by  means  of  its  screw  q,  and  washer  r,  against  the  fly  of  the  jack,  and 
throw  it  from  the  shoulder  of  the  arm/;  thus  eftectnally  preventing 
its  sticking  or  blocking.  Tlie  lever  ^>,  of  right  angular  form,  is  aided 
by  the  bent  spring  u. 

Claim. — Throwing  the  fly  of  the  jack  from  the  arm  which  operates 
the  hammer  each  time  the  note  is  struck,  so  as  to  prevent  its  blocking 
in  the  arm,  by  the  bent  lever />,  and  set  screw  q,  operating  indepencE 
ently  of  the  hammer  and  hammer  arm  in  tlie  manner  set  forth. 


No.  9,794. — William  II.  Danfokth,  of  Salem,  Mass. — Tmpr<yv€ment 
in  Potoer  Prvnting  Presses.    Patented  June  21st,  1853. 

The  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in  the  employment  of  two 
parallel  type  forms,  and  two  platens,  in  one  printing  machine,  so 
arranged  one  above  the  other  that  both  platens  can  be  operated 
together,  so  that  a  sheet  of  paper  can  be  printed  by  each  form  at  one 
impression.  Also,  in  the  manner  of  feeding  the  paper  into  the 
machine  between  a  series  of  griping  bars  and  bands,  that  hold  it  in 
placctp  receive  the  impression,  and  pass  it  forward  afterwards  *  while 
tlie  inking  roller  is  so  arranged  &»  to  follow  ch)8ely  after  it,  acnks  the 
face  of  the  types,  to  ink  them,  and  be  followed  in  turn  by  the  blank 
sheet  that  is  to  receive  the  next  impression.  Also,  in  tlie  manner  of 
providing  an  opening  between  the  feed  bands,  at  the  time  that  the 
sheets  are  entered  from  the  tympan.  Also,  in  the  arrangement  for 
operating  the  feed  bands,  so  that  they  will  be  stationary  at  the  time 
that  the  impressions  are  given. 

6^^m.— Tlie  employment  in  one   printing-press  of  two  parallel 
type-forms,  one  above  the  otlicr,  and  two  platens  so  arranged  in  a 
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frame  as  tl:at  a  sheet  of  paper  can  be  printed  by  each  form  at  one 
impression.  Also,  the  mocfe  of  feeding  the  paper.  Also,  m^g  the 
feed-bands  unequal  in  tliickness,  for  the  purpose  described.  Also,  the 
employment  of  a  series  of  griping  or  discharging  cross-bars,  m  combi- 
nation with  and  so  arranged  upon  two  endleas  bands,  as  to  be  made 
to  act  upon  the  leading  edges  of  the  sheets  as  they  pass  along,  and 
hold  them  against  the  feed-bauds,  until  they  have  passed'  across  over 
the  top  of  the  pile  upon  the  platform,  for  the  purpose  of  pilmg  the 
printed  sheets.  Also,  the  device  for  giving  and  checking  the  motion 
of  the  feed-bands,  alternately  as  required;  consisting  of  the  vibrating 
lever,  bar,  reciprocatiiig-rack,  connecting-wheel,  feeding-wlieel,  tast- 
wheel  or  disc,  spring-pawl,  adjustable  cam,  pin,  studs,  arm,  rock- 
ehaft,  brake,  cylinder,  &c 

:No    9,795.— John  A.  Elder,  of  Westbrook,  'SLe.—Imprfyvermnt  in 

Zoo/ns  for  iceaving  Checked  and  Fibred  /a^no«.— Patented  June 

21st,  1853. 

Tlie  main  feature  of  this  improvement  consists  in  placing  one  half 
of  the  trap-boards  directlv  above  the  other  half,  their  position  being 
such  as  to  allow  the  knot-cords  to  pass  from  their  point  of  suspension, 
throu<'h  holes  in  the  two  trap-boards,  placed  at  short  distances  apart. 

CLaim.—Tim  arrangement  of  two  trap-boards,  placed  one  above  the 
other,  and  between  the  suspension  board  and  needles.  Also,  two  trap- 
boards,  arranged,  the  one  above  the  otlier,  with  their  slots  in  opposite 
directions  to  tlie  knot-cord  holes,  when  combined  with  the  knot-cords, 
having  a  knot  for  each  board,  and  a  single  set  of  needles,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  vibrating  the  knot-cords  from  the  slots  in  one  board  to  tlie  slots 
m  the  other ;  the  whole  arranged  and  combined  in  the  manner  herem 
set  forth. 

j^o  9,796.— Edmond  L.  Freeman,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.— /mjwwjmeni 
in  Bog-Cutting  Cultimtora.—VoXQiiX^^  June  2l8t,  1853. 

Tlie  teeth  are  constructed  in  the  form  re- 
presented in  the 'figure,  b  represents  the 
beam,  e  the  shank,  f  the  coulter  part  of  the 
tooth,  and  o  the  blade  of  the  tooth.  Tlie 
teeth  are  set  in  triangular  frames.^ 

Clmm, — The  precise  construction  of  the 
tooth,  and  placed  in  the  position  as  set  forth, 
the  vertical  part  and  the  horizontal  each  having  a  backward  slant 

No.  9,797.— Frederick  W.  IIowe,  of  Windsor,  Yt—I?nprove7he7it  m 
Machines  for  phming  JTt^toZ^.— Patented  June  21st,  1853. 
A  represents  the  bed  or  rail  frame,  which  supports  the  tool  carriage 
c  ;  B  B  are  friction  boxes  connected  to  the  tool  carriage ;  d  is  a  lever 
shown  in  dotted  lines  k  ;  the  endless  chain,  w^hich  moves  contmually  hi 
one  <lirection  through  the  boxes  b  b.  • 

Claim.— Cim\h'\wm^  with  the  endle»  chain  and  the  primary  tool 
carriage  the  two  slide  boxes  n  b  (or  their  mechanical  equivalents),  the 
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binders  g  o  and  rocker  lever  d,  and  its  operative  mechanism,  viz.,  the 
rod  F,  eccentric  h,  shaft  j,  and  lever  i ;  the  whole  being  made  to  operate 


substantially  m  manner  as  descnbed,  and  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  a 

F)ff  "^"i!?  ""^f  i^^  ?,'"-?'^"?^  *  movement  of  the  tool  carriage  either  to 
the  nght  or  left,  w^ile  the  endless  chain  has  a  continuous  motion  in 
one  direction. 


No  9  798.-Wn.LiAM  S.  Hyde,  of  Townsend,  Ohio. -Impravermnt  in 
Cultivator  Ploughs.—FatQnted  June  21st,  1853. 

This  cultivator  is  constructed  of  three 
shares,  and  secured  to  a  triangular  adjust- 
able frame.  The  middle  share,  which  is 
placed  behind  the  side  shares,  is  of  die  shovel 
variety.  The  side  shares  b  b  are  of  the 
plough  variety,  and  are  inclined,  to  throw  the 
soil  in  opposite  directions  from  tiie  centre  of 
the  machine ;  each  of  the  side  shares  has  an 
adjustable  wing  k  which  is  pivoted  to  tiie  ^ — 

^'lls^rbolt.^""^  '^''  ^'  ^"'"'^  "P  "'  ^^^'°'  ^  ^«^  ^^  ^^tted  lines 
Claim.— The  cultivator  herein  described  with  adjustable  supnle- 
ITZir'^'^^'J  constructed  as  to  cultivate  ti,e  soil  Lar  the  roote  o^ 
tiie  plants  superficially,  and  deeper  at  a  distance  therefrom,  the  w  n^ 
being  adjustable  to  any  requirecfangle  witii  the  bottom  onie  fu^of 
so  as  to  give  any  desired  decree  of  inclination  to  the  sides  of  tiie  nS 
or  hills,  and  to  change  theTr  inclination  from  time  toTime  to  adf^ 
them  to  tiie  varying  stages  of  the  growth  of  tiie  plant  ^ 

No.  9,799. — Simon  Ingersoli.,  of  New  York  N  Y      rm^rvr.^,.^ .  4  • 
Tliis  invention  consists  in  the  employment  of  a  feed  motion  which 
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is  constructed  and  operated  so  as  to  move  the  board  or  slab  from  which 
the  plug  or  bun^  is  cut,  at  intervals  between  the  longitudinal  motions 
of  the  cutter  spmdle,  after  cutting  one  plug  to  a  proper  distance  to 
cut  another  one,  and  which  has  certain  provisions  made  for  forcing 
the  feed  dogs  into  the  work,  and  withdrawing  them  therefrom,  prepa- 
ratory to  the  feeding  and  retrograde  movements,  for  the  prevention 
of  injurv  to  their  edges  and  to  the  face  of  the  work. 

Clairn.— The  above  description  substantially  sets  forth  the  claim 
of  the  inventor. 


^'o.  9,800.— John  H.  Many,  of  Waddam's  Grove,  JW.—Imjyrovement 
in  Cutters  to  Barvssters. — Patented  June  2l8t,  1853. 


Tills  imj)rovement  consists  in  a  strong  straight  bar  a  and  a  series  of 
lozenge-shaped  blades  b  b  secured  thereto  by  screws,  or  otherwise. 
The  blades  should  be  four  inches  long  and  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick, 
with  tlieir  edges  sharpened  by  bevelling  them  off  in  the  manner  of  a 
i oilier  s  chisel. 

Cfahn.— A  cutter  or  sickle  composed  of  a  series  of  lozenge-shaped 
tdtides  attached  to  a  bar;  whereby  the  pressure  of  the  grass  at  the 
front  comers  of  the  blades  is  so  counteracted,  that  the  latter  are  not 
bent  down  from  the  edges  of  the  guard  fingers  against  which  they  cut. 

No.  9,801.— D.  H.  B.  Newcomb,  of  Conewango,  N.  Y .— Improvement 

in  IIiUr»ide  Flmghs.—Y ^tentcdi  June  21st,  1853. 

Tliis  invention  consists  in  ar^nging,  centrally  between  the  mould- 
boards,  a  running  wheel,  whicii  aisea  from  the  bottom  of  the  fur- 
row the  share  which  for  the  time  being  happens  to  be  behind,  and 
thus  prevents  the  dragging  of  the  same,  and  obviates  all  friction  from 
that  cause,  and  also  facilitates  the  draught,  and  prevents  the  wear 

from  the  same  cause.  ,     , ,  i       i.  i 

(^^y.j/^j. —Arranging  the  two  sharee  of  a  double  plough  which 
altoniatelv  run  f<^rward  on  a  central  wheel,  in  such  manner  that  the 
share  in  the  rear  shall  be  carried  above  the  bottom  of  the  furrow. 
Also,  the  method  of  relieving  the  swivel,  and  of  steadying  and  sup- 
porting the  beam  when  set  and  in  turning,  by  means  of  seini-circular 
«^uide  or  track,  in  cc^nnexlon  with  a  catch  at  each  end  of  the  track  to 
Eold  the  beam  in  place  when  properly  adjusted. 

No.  9,802.— AuorsTTS  U.  Pope,  of  Somerville,  ^a8&.— Improvement 
in  EUdro-Ma^netic  J^arrAW.- Patented  June  21st,  1853. 
Tlie  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in  applying  to  either  doors  or 
wIikIows  of  a  house  a  magnetic  alarm,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
alarm  in  case  of  burglarious  or  other  attempts  to  enter  the  same 
through  doors  and  windows.     By  opening  the  door  or  window  the 
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Bprrng  of  the  key  which  is  attached  thereto  is  forced  against  the  other 
wire,  which  forms  a  circuit,  whereby  the  magnet  becomes  charged 
and  draws  the  annature  towards  it,  thereby  throwing  the  hammer 
of  the  bell,  and  giving  alarm. 

Claim.— J^^  combination  of  the  movable  and  vibrating  armature 
and  the  spring  circuit-breaker  with  the  hammer  of  the  bell,  the  same 
to  be  used  in  connexion  with  the  electro-magnet  wires,  and  a  key 
appbed  to  the  door  or  window.  o  --»  ^j 


Ko.  9,803.— G«)EOE  KoHB,  of  Charlestown,  Y&.—Imfrr(memmt  in  Seed- 
^ion^*.- Patented  June  2l8t,  1853. 

This  invention  consists  in  a  device  attached  to  a  seed-planter,  for  the 
purpose  of  sowing  grain,  or  scattering  it  from  an  apron  and  screen. 

C^iTw.— The  use  and  application  of  a  ridged,  or  fluted,  or  corru- 
gated vibrating  apron  device,  combined  with  the  "grain  scatterer" 
with  crank-handle  axis  actuated  by  the  pins  or  cogs,  on  the  hub- 
flange  of  the  propelling  wheel,  together  with  the  reacSng  spring  rest; 
the  whole  arranged  and  used  together  as  a  seed  fountain,  with  aper- 
tures so  constructed  as  to  admit  of  connecting  thereto  short  detach- 
able or  movable  mouth-pieces  or  outlet  spouts,  for  the  more  perfect 
and  free  escape  of  the  seed  from  the  grain  chamber  on  to  the  apron 
anQ  Bcatter6{» 


No.  9,804.— J.  R.  Shank,  of  Buff-alo,  YB^—Impravmumt  in  Lath 
JfocAine*.— Patented  June  2l8t,  1853. 

^  The  nature  of  this  invention  con- 
sists in  providing  the  machine  with  a 
gauge  o,  which  is  furnished  with  a 
vibratory  motion,  answering  the 
double  purpose  of  regulating  the 
thickness  of  the  lath,  and  sUpping  it 
from  the  knife  and  table  k,  in  order 
to  be  snre  of  its  separation  from  the 
board,  so  that  it  can  be  shoved  up  at 
eyery  stroke  of 'the  machine  and 
^ereb^  cnt  a  lath  perfect.  While 
the  knife  is  deecendmg  the  gauge  is  wm^aa^mmmmK^S^ 
descending,  whereby  the  lath  is  forced  down  from  the  table 

Ctotm— Imparting  a  vibratory  motion  to  the  gauge-bar,  in  the 
manner  descnfied,  so  that  it  will  not  only  perf-orm  the^funct  on  of  a 
^^^^1  ""f  •"''  ^^t^^kness  of  kl  lath,  but  also  that  of  a 

fte  ®'  ^  ^^^'^ri^®  separation  of  tlie  lath  from  the  block, 

for  the  purposes  described.  uiuc*, 

^^^  M<mdreU  for  Turning  Machin^.-^niTtZ 

Tbe  natan  of  this  inTention  consisto  in  the  use  of  «n  arbor  i 
h.W«  .  tep«  toned  thereon,  on  which  is  fittS  i.^x^di4 
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lylindrical  fprine  shell  a  ho,  open  at  /  longitudinally  with  the  arbor, 
knd  held  in  its  pLtce  by  its  elasticity. 


C] 

and 


.  Claim.— A  divided  spring  shell  constructed  as  described,  and  so 
that  when  it  is  combined  with  a  tapering  mandrel  it  shall  retain  its 
position  on  said  mandrel ;  the  whole  arranged,  constructed,  and  com- 
bined in  the  manner  set  forth. 


No.  9,806.— William  McKay  Thornton,  of 
Bloorasburgh,  Pa. — Improvement  in  Horse- 
coZ^r*.— Patented  June  2l8t,  1853. 

Figure  1  represents  this  improved  collar, 
with  wide  pad-flaps  d,  which  are  stiflfened  by 
means  of  a  metalhc  bow,  as  shown  in  figure  2. 

Claim. — A  horse-collar  formed  with  pad- 
flaps  d  by  the  extension  of  the  face  leather 
of  the  pads  as  described.    Also  the  manner 
of  stiffening  and  uniting  the  pads  by  means 
ends  of  which  are  rigid  to  stiffen  the  shoulder 
pads  and  support  the  tugs,  while  its  arch  is  flat, 
thin,  and  flexible  in  one  direction,  to  allow  the 
pads  to  change  their  relative  distances  apart, 
comparatively  rigid    in    the   other  direction, 
to  prevent  the  pads  from  turning,  with  respect 
to  a  plane  parallel  to  the  front  oi  the  collar. 


No.  9,807. — Joseph  H.  Tcttlb,  of  Seneca,  N.  Y.- 
Saws. — Patented  June  2l8t,  1853. 

Tlie  nature  of  this  inven- 
tion consists  in  so  forming 
and  arranging  the  teeth 
on  a  saw  blade,  as  that  the 
set  of  teeth  which  scores  the 
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ffldes  of  the  kerf  shall  project  slightly  beyond  the  other  set  of  teeth 
wluch  planes  out  the  wood  between  the  scores,  and  so  also  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  planmg  t«eth  shaU  by  their  form  and  location  act  as  a 
^uge,  both  to  the  fleam  cutters  or  scorers  and  to  themselves,  to  prevent 
the  teeth  from  taking  too  rank  a  hold  on  the  wood,  which  makes  it 
runwith  great  ease  and  efliciency.  a  a  and  b  b  represent  the  fleam 
or  «iite-ed^  teeth,  and  c  o  the  curved  planing  teeth. 

CZatm.— The  combination,  arrangement,  and  location  upon  the  same 
blade  of  the  sets  of  fleam  teeth  for  scoring  the  sides  of  the  kerf  and 
the  sets  of  planing  teeth  for  removing  the  wood  between  the  scores 
when  the  planmg  teeth  are  placed  back  to  back,  curve  in  opposit^ 
directions,  and  are  between  the  seta  of  fleam  cutters,  and  at  sufficient 
distances  apart,  so  that  each  planing  tooth  shall  serve  alternately  as  a 
gauge  to  its  fellow,  while  allowing  it  to  cut  to  a  proper  depth,  and  be  a 
permanent  guide  to  the  fleam  cutters,  to  prevent  any  of  the  teeth  from 
taking  too  rank  a  hold  upon  the  wood,  which  makes  it  run  with  ffreat 
ease  and  efficiency,  and  is  applicable  to  sUtting  or  cross-cutting. 

No    9,808.^ONAs  B.  Wilder,   of  Belfast,  Me.—Improvemme   in 
jPloughs.— Patented  June  2l8t,  1853. 

The  nature  of  this  invention 
consists  in  having  a  revolving 
mould-board,  so  arranged  and  at- 
tached to  the  share  and  land-side 
plate,  that  the  mould-board  may 
De  turned  independently  of  the 
share,  which  also  revolves.  Both 
the  mould-board  and  share  may 
be  turned  to  either  side  of  the 
land  side  plate,  so  that  the  dirt  or 
sod  may  be  cast  or  turned  in  either 
direction ;  and  the  object  in  hav- 
ing the  mould-board  so  arranged 
that  it  may  have  an  independent 

moyement,  is,  that  it  may  be  ad-  

justed  properly  to  either  side  of  the  plough,  and  the  plough  work 
equ^y  well,  no  matter  on  which  side  of  tlie  plough  the  share  and  mould 
boaKl  are  placed.  Tlie  figure  represents  the  side-hill  plough,  the  share 
o  and  mould  board  a  being  down,  or  in  the  act  of  being  turned  over  on 
the  other  side  of  the  land  side  b. 

CZjtm.— Having  the  mould-board  so  constructed,  arranged,  and 
attached  to  the  share  o  and  land  side  plate  b,  that  the  moSd-board 
may  be  turned  independently  of  the  share,  and  a  proper  curved  outer 
face  be  presented  to  the  sod  on  either  side  of  the  plough ;  the  mould- 
board  bemg  constructed  with  two  faces  precisely  of  the  same  form. 

MetalUo-Fovnied  Pefw.— Patented  June  21st,  1853. 

To  conatmct  these  pens  metallic  moulds  are  firet  prepared,  either 
in  Halves,  or  as  most  convenient,  the  inside  of  which  is  of  the  shape 
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and  size  of  the  pen  to  be  made,  having  on  one  end  a  cylinder  and 
piston  for  forcing  the  composition  of  ffums  when  in  a  plastic  state 
mto  the  moulds.  The  pens  are  made  ot  ffutta  percha  or  other  elastic 
gums,  and  pointed  with  metallic  points,  the  nibs  of  which  are  tipped 
with  iridium,  as  in  the  ordinary  manner  of  making  gold  pens. 

Claim.— K  metallic-pointed  pen,  attached  to  a  wire  of  the  length 
required  t)  form  a  handle,  when  such  pen  and  holder  are  covered 
from  the  top  of  the  holder  to  near  the  nib  of  the  pen  by  a  coating  et 
gutta  percha  or  India  rubber,  of  suitable  thickness. 

Ko.  9,810.— William  T.  Tyson,  of  Orwigsburg,  V&.—TmjpTOveTnent  in 
Propellers  far  Canal  Navigation. — Patented  June  2l8t,  1853. 
Antedated  December  2l8t,  1852. 

This  propeller  consists  of  inclined 
blades,  which  are  secured  to  a  hub  ; 
the  peripheries  of  the  blades  are 
everywhere  equidistant  from  the 
axis  on  which  the  propeller  turns, 
and  are  furnished  throughout  their 
whole  extent  with  rims,  which  have 
the  form  of  helical  strips  cut  from 

the  barrel  of  a  cylinder,  and  pro-  ,.  v  xt, 

ject  backwards  from  the  blade,  to  confine  the  water  on  which  the 
latter  is  acting,  and  thus  prevent  it  from  being  thrown  outwards  by 
the  centrifogS  force  generated  by  the  revolution  of  the  blades,  a  a 
are  the  propeller  blades  in  the  figure,  d  d  the  rinii?,  e  the  axis. 

Ciaim.—lhQ  blades  constructed  with  lips  or  rlins,  which  are 
sections  of  a  cylinder  concentric  with  the  axis  on  which  the  propeller 
rotates. 

No.  9,811.— Enoch  Hidden,  of  New  York,  N.  Y .—Imjprovement  in 
Side-lights  for  A^Ai>.— Patented  June  2l8t,  1853. 

This  improvement  in  ship 
lights  has  for  its  object  a 
more  convenient  ventilation. 
The  figure  represents  a  sec- 
tion, and  A  a  portion  of  the 
ship's  side,  b  b,  the  main 
frame  of  the  light,  rendered 
tight  by  a  lead  rin^  k  x.  o 
0,  movable  frame  in  which 
the  glass  d  is  fastened  and 
turned  on  its  pivots  J  in  the 
projecting  pieces  e,  cast  on 
the  frame  b.  l  shows  the 
frame  c  in  an  upright  posi- 
tion when  open,  f  f  are  the 
screws  witn  combined  in- 
clined planes,  which  firmly 
screw  the  light  frame  or  glass  cell  to  its  India  rubber  seat  o  o,  making 
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it  air  and  water  tight  The  screw  f  is  shown  separate,  fig.  o  being 
the  circular  inclined  plane;  n  is  a  projecting  pin  for  stopping  the 
screw  in  its  proper  position  when  the  light  is  to  be  opened  wr  venti- 
lation. 

Claim.— -Ihe  arrangement  of  screws  f  tapped  into  the  main  frtune 
B,  in  combination  with  inclined  planes  or  spirals  o,  forming  part  of 
the  screws  that  holds  the  light  frame,  or  cell  containing  the  glass,  fast 
to  the  India  rubber  in  its  grooved  seat  in  the  main  frame,  with  its  stop 
pin  N  for  stopping  the  screw  in  its  proper  position  when  the  light  is 
opened  for  ventilation..  Also,  the  projecting  ears  e,  with  slots  or 
cnase-mortises,  in  which  the  pivots  of  the  light  frame  or  cell  turn, 
allowing  the  light  to  be  hauled  from  its  sea^  and  consequently  out 
of  contact  with  the  India  rubber,  so  as  to  allow  the  plane  of  the  light 
to  be  placed  at  any  angle  to  the  main  frame,  thus  freely  admitting  of 
ventilation.  Also,  the  arrangement  of  a  lead  or  other  ductile  metal- 
lic ring  soldered  on  to  the  main  brass  frame  of  the  light,  so  that  it 
can  be  turned  round  the  other  edge  of  the  opening  in  the  vessel 
securing  any  suitable  material,  completely  making  the  main  fitune  of 
the  light  water-tight  to  the  vessel. 


No.  9,812. — R.  L.  Hawbs,  of  Worcester,   Mass. — Irnprovement  in 
Envelope  Folding  Machines. — Patented  June  2l8t,  1853. 

This  invention  consists  in  the  self-feeding  machine,  which  takes  a 
sheet  of  paper  and  carries  it  forward  to  impress  or  form  a  base,  and 
thus  retains  it  until  it  is  carried  onward  to  the  finisher,  whence  it  is 
discharged  a  finished  or  folded  and  pasted  envelope,  the  paste  being 
applied  in  its  progress  through  the  machine. 

Claim. — ^The  combination  of  the  self-adjusting  feed  table  d  with 
the  paste  fountains,  so  arranged  that  they  will  descend  and  press  a 
freshly  pasted  surface  of  their  rollers  upon  the  top  sheet,  and  raise  it 
to  permit  the  table  h  to  pass  beneath  and  take  away  a  sheet  at  every 
second  revolution  of  tlie  main  shaft.  Also  the  combination  of  the 
platform  with  the  hooks  and  the  retaining  fingers.  Also  the  combi- 
nation of  the  platform  with  the  follower  and  weight.  Also  the  finish- 
ing folder,  consisting  of  knives  with  their  adjustable  springs  and 
gmdes,  in  combination  with  the  finishing  plunger  to  press  the  envelope 
and  cause  the  tliree  flaps  to  adhere  together.  Also  the  arrangement 
for  raising  the  table,  in  combination  with  the  fingers  for  discharging 
the  finished  envelope. 

No.  9,813.— Barnabas  H.   Babtol,  of  Philadelphia,  TsL.—Improve- 
mmt  in  Refrigerators  for  Cooling  Ziquids.—f&tented  June  28th, 

•      1853. 

.       .  ■'      .  f 

This  invention  Consists  in  an  improved  apparatus  for  cooling  watej 

nsed  for  the  condensation  of  vapor  from  vacuum  pans,  especlallv  appli- 
cable in  places  where  water  is  scarce.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a  room 
twelve  feet  square,  and  nearly  as  high,  filled  with  a  series  of  vertical 
board  partitions  a  a  a  a.  The  surface  of  the  boards  is  corrugated 
or  rough ;  between  the  boards  is  a  space  of  two  inches  j  over  every 
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board  is  a  pip©  h  h  h  h,  with 
small  holes  from  which  the 
water  falls  upon  the  board.  In 
front  of  the  chamber  is  a  fan 
blower  c,  inclosed  in  a  shell, 
driving  the  air  into  the  cistern, 
whence  it  passes  np  between 
the  boards. 

Claim. — ^The  arrangement  of 
a  series  of  partitions  and  inter- 
stices, for  cooling  water. 
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Ko.  9,814. — Horatio  Clarke,  of  Dedham,  Mass. — Inyprovemeni  m 
^oftWrw.— Patented  June  28th,  1853. 

In  this  improvement  the  bobbin  head  is  composed  of  a  wooden  disc, 
oemented  or  glued  firmly  to  a  disc  of  raw  hide  or  other  flexible  mate- 
rial of  durable  quality.  This  raw  hide  protection  may  be  fixed  on  the 
inner  or  outer  side  of  the  bobbin  head.  This  additional  disc  of  hide 
protects  the  bobbin  head  from  breaking,  and  resists  wear  and  tear. 

Claim. — Making  the  bobbin  head  as  described,  of  wood  and  raw 
hide,  or  other  material  having  like  qualities,  for  the  purpose  of  dura- 
bility, <fec. 

No.  9,815. — Christopher  Duckworth,  of  Thompson ville,  Conn. — Tm- 
provement  in  ShuUle-hox  Motion  in  Looms. — Patented  June  28th, 
.  1853. 

This  improvement  consists  in  the  manner  of  operating  the  shuttle 
boxes,  by  means  of  levers,  friction  rollers,  notched  slides,  &c.,  so  that 
tiie  shuttle  boxes  may  receive  a  lateral,  vertical,  and  diagonal  motion 
at  pleasure,  and  may  also  be  kept  in  any  one  position  as  long  as  is 
required  for  any  figure,  or  character  of  the  fabric,  being  governed  by 
the  card  pattern. 

Claim. — ^The  method  of  giving  a  three-fold  movement  (lateral,  ver- 
tical, and  diagonal)  to  the  shuttle  boxes,  by  which  any  required  shuttle 
may  be  operated  at  any  given  pick.  Also  the  apparatus  lor  operatinff 
the  shuttle  boxes,  consisting  of  the  case  (with  its  friction  rollers  ana 
alides),  combined  with  the  levers  which  work  the  slides,  and  the  prin- 
cipal lever  which  moves  the  shuttle  boxes ;  when  the  whole  is  con- 
structed, arranged,  and  combined  as  described. 

No.  9,816.— Horatio  N.  Goodman,  of  New  Haven,  Conn. — Im^om- 
meni  in  Ifdodeons. — ^Patented  June  28th,  1853. 

This  improvement  consists  in  constructing  the  melodeon  with  two 
sets  of  reeos  and  two  sets  of  valves,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  played 
with  two  sets  of  keys.    The  arrangement  is  such  that  each  set  of  keys 


may  play  its  own  set  of  reed»  independently,  or  so  that  the  lower  set 
<rf  keys  may  play  both  sets  of  reeds  (in  the  ordinary  way  of  two  stops) 
while  the  upper  set  of  keys  may  play  its  own  set  of  reeds  only,  in  any 
other  part  of  the  key  board,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  performer.  The 
lower  set  of  keys  may  be  connected  with  the  back  set  of  valves,  so  that 
both  sets  of  reeds  may  be  played  by  the  lower  set  of  keys. 
Claim. — ^Ths  above  fully  sets  forth  the  claim  of  the  irventor. 


No.  9,817. — Daniel  H.  Ho  vet,  of  Kilbom,  Ohio. — Tmprov&merU  in 
Machines  for  Twisting  Waooed  Ends. — Patented  June  28th,  1853. 

By  reference  to  the  annexed  figure,  this 
improvement  will  be  readily  understood 
from  the  claim. 

Claim. — ^The  combination  of  the  revolv- 
ing rollers  or  tubes  c  c,  conical  coupling 
cores  h  b,  the  spring  tighteners  e  e,  with 
the  detaching  levers. 

(After  the  threads  are  secured  in  the 
cores  properly,  the  operator  turns  a  wheel 
around  a  few  times,  by  which  the  cores  are 
turned  and  the  threads  are  thereby  untwist- 
ed to  make  a  good  end  or  extremity.  The  end  is  speedily  twisted  by 
turning  the  wheel.) 
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No.  9,818. — E.  MoREwooD  and  G.  Kooers,  of  London,  England. — Itn- 
provement  in  coating  Zinc  vnth  Z«a^.— Patented  June  28th,  1853. 

The  nature  of  this  imj)rovement  consists  in  a  compound"  sheet  of 
lead  and  zinc.  Thfe  zinc  is  coated  with  lead  in  the  following  manner : 
A  suitable  quantity  of  lead  is  placed  in  a  pan,  having  the  shape  and 
size  to  mould  a  slab  suitable  for  forming  a  sheet  by  extension  between 
rollers,  and  kept  at  a  heat  a  little  above  the  melting  point  of  zinc. 
Zinc,  say  three  times  the  bulk  of  lead,  is  poured  on  the  lead,  when 
cooled  down  to  about  300°  Fahr.  that  compound  is  rolled  out 

Claim. — Such  a  composite  sheet  as  a  new  and  useful  manufacture, 
or  article  of  merchandise  of  great  value  and  importance,  and  which 
possesses  the  hardness.  stiflTness,  and  strength  of  zinc,  with  the  capa- 
city of  lead  to  resist  the  action  of  oxydizing  agents. 


No.  9,819. — Levi  S.  Reynolds,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind. — Imryrovement 
in  Bran  Dusters. — Patented  June  28th,  1853. 

This  invention  relates  to  the  employment  of  an  additional  scourer, 
through  which  the  finer  grades  of  offal  are  passed  after  separation 
from  the  coarser,  in  order  that  they  may  be  subjected  to  the  requisite 
degree  of  friction  for  producing  the  desired  effect,  without  involvincr 
the  necessity  of  the  coarse  offal  undergoing  the  same  process,  and 
consequently  becoming  injured  by  cutting;  also,  to  the  arrangement 
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of  the  bolting  cloths  so  as  to  be  capable  of  a  vertical  vibratory  motion 
for  preventing  the  clogging  of  the  cloth ;  and  further,  to  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  a  current  of  air  is  passed  through  th,e  bolting  clouu 
for  throwing  the  flour  and  bran  against  them  ana  eflfecting  the  separa- 
tion in  a  superior  manner. 

Cldim. — -The  employment  of  the  conical  roughened  metallic  scourer, 
in  combination  witn  the  double  disc  rubber,  tlie  discs  and  pins  of 
which  always  preserve  the  same  relative  positions — being  arranged 
and  '/peratea  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  set  forth. 


No.  9,820. — CimiBTiAN  Sharps,  of  Hartford,  Conn. — Irrvprovement  in 
Percussion  Pellets. — Patented  June  28th,  1853. 

Instead  of  the  ordinary  open  percussion  cap  or  pel- 
let, the  inventor  makes  a  closea  cap  or  pellet,  by  in- 
serting detonating  powder  into  two  cylindrical  shallow 
boxes,  as  shown  m  figures  a  and  J,  that  fit  into  each 
other  like  the  lid  and  bottom  of  a  pill  box ;  when 
these  boxes  are  united,  as  shown  in  c,  they  are  sub- 
mitted to  pressure,  whereby  an  annular  crimp  around 
their  peripnery  is  formed,  permanently  uniting  them  as 
at  d.  Wnen  varnished  with  gum  snellac  they  will 
be  hermetically  sealed,  and  the  powder  perfectly  pre- 
served. 

Claim. — ^The  above  description  fully  sets  forth  the  claim  of  the 
inventor. 


No.  9,821. — ^Edmond  E.  Shepardsox  and  Edwin  Lucas,  of  New 
Bedford,  Mass. — Improvement  in  Tuning  Melodemis  cmd  other 
Peed  Instruments.— -^a.tQntQdi  June  28th,  1853. 

The  nature  of  this  improvement  con- 
sists in  securing  the  reea  d  to  movable 
pipes  or  tubes,  the  reeds  being  arranged 
between  stationary  clamps  e  and  f,  which 
are  brought  nearer  to,  or  further  from  the 
ends  of  the  reeds.  Consequently,  by 
operating  or  moving  the  pipes  or  tubes 
B,  the  clamps  e  and  f  are  brought  nearer 
to  or  further  from  the  ends  of  the  reed ; 
thus,  the  vibrating  parts  of  the  reeds 
may  be  lengthened  or  shortened,  and  a  greater  or  less  vibration  of  the 
reeds  obtained,  as  desired.  By  this  simple  arrangement  the  instru- 
ment mav  be  timed  with  the  greatest  facility  and  accuracy,  a  is  a 
part  of  a  bellows.  The  lower  clamp  e  is  secured  to  the  lower  end  of 
the  slot  or  recess  o  in  the  upper  board  of  the  bellows ;  tiie  upper 
<;lamp  f  has  a  small  jaw  or  hooked  projection  which  boars  upon  the 
upper  surface  of  the  reed. 

Clmm. — Securing  or  attaching  the  reed  to  a  movable  pipe  or  tube 
B,  the  reed  being  placed  between  stationary  clamps  e  f,  by  which,  as 
the  pipe  or  tube  is  moved,  the  vibrating  portion  of  llie  reed  may  be 
lengthened  or  shortened,  and  the  desired  tone  obtained. 
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No.  9,622. — ^Lattbket  Wakd,  of  Naugatuck,  Conn.,  Administrator  of 
BiCHABD  "Wabd,  deceased,  late  of  Naugatuck  aforesaid. — Improve- 
ment in  Machines  for  Planmg  Irregiuao'  Shcmes. — Patented  June 
28th,  1853. 

TWg  improvement  consists  in  the  use  of  jointed  levers  suspended 
firom  a  bar  or  frame  above,  and  the  crank  by  which  the  levers  are 
operated  to  elevate  and  depress  the  front  end  of  the  inner  part  of  the 
carriage  to  the  desired  extent  for  planing  the  article  in  an  elliptical 
shape  of  polygon ;  and  in  the  use  of  the  notched  collet  on  the  front 
OP  toothea  centre,  connected  with  the  ratchet  wheel,  which  by  means 
of  the  curved  bar  raises  the  front  end  of  the  inner  part  of  the  carriage 
still  higher,  and  more  suddenly  than  the  operation  of  the  levers  woiud 
do,  at  the  proper  time  to  give  form  to  a  more  prominent  part  of  the 
article,  as  the  square  pail;  of  a  spoke. 

CUnm. — ^The  inventor  claims  the  above  named  parts,  combined, 
arranged,  and  operating  as  described,  for  the  purpose  aforesaid. 


No.  9,828. — James  Fostob,  Jr.,  and  Plait  Evens,  Jr.,  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. — Improvement  in  Bushing  for  Seal  Presses,  c&c. — Patented 
June  28tii,  1853. 


/  .^ 
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The  nature  of  this  inven- 
tion consists  in  dividing  the 
soft  metal  for  bushing  pur- 
poses, around  a  mandrel,  for 
instance  that  to  which  the 
die  of  a  seal  press  is  attach- 
ed, in  such  manner  that  the 
metaX   is   prevented    from 

shrinking  as  heretofore  on  

the  mandrel,  and  is  thereby  allowed  to  shrink  on  itself  towards  the 
box  OP  cavity  in  the  press  frame,  so  that  a  sufficientiy  free  motion 
after  cooling,  and  yet  a  good  working  fit,  is  obtained  for  the  purposes 
intended. 

Fig.  1  is  a  longitudinal  and  vertical  section  through  the  stock  boxes, 
mandrel,  and  die.  Figs.  2  and  3  are  each  a  transverse  section  through 
the  upper  and  lower  boxes.  Fig.  4  shows  a  transverse  section  of 
tiie  mandrel  at  the  portion  where  it  passes  through  the  lower  box. 
A  a  represents  the  stock  of  a  press  ;  e  d,  the  guides  or  boxes,  b  is  a 
mandrel  made  of  hard  cast  iron  or  other  metal ;  ^  is  a  spiral  spring 
around  tlie  mandrel  between  the  two  guide  boxes.  The  metal  is  pro- 
vented  from  forming  a  continuous  ring  around  the  mandrel  by  meana 
of  feathers  i  i. 

Claim.— T\\e  piode  of  preventing  the  shrinking  and  binding  of 
metal  bushings,  when  cast  upon  screws,  mandrels,  spindles,  shafts,  and 
the  like,  by  the  insertion  of  feathers  either  movable  or  fixed  in  the 
boxes  to  be  bushed,  for  the  purpose  of  separating  or  breaking  the 
ring  of  bushing  metal,  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  pur- 
pose set  forth  herein. 
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Ko.  9,824. — Amzi  C.  Semple,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. — Im^ovement  in 
Prisses. — ^Patented   June    28th, 
i     1853. 

r  A  represents  the  platform,  b  cap, 
h  h  and  c  G  arms  of  toggle-joint 
which  connect  the  nuts  with  the 

j  cap  and  platen  d,  e  the  screw,  o 
and  F  nuts. 

\      Claim. — Sustaining    the     gear- 

I  frame  of  a  double  toggle-press,  by 
the  toggle  arms  and  joints  (which 
connect  the  nuts  with  the  cap  and 
platen)  independent  of  and  discon- 
nected, from  the  frame  of  the  press, 
by  attaching  the  same  firmly  to  the 
nut ;  in  combination  with  support- 
ing the  screw  by  the  nuts  thus 
sustained  only. 


No.  9,825. — Napoleon  B.  LrcAS,  of  Otter  Greek,  HI. — Improvement  in 
Separatmg  a/nd  Clea/ning  Grain. — Patented  June  28th,  1853. 

This  improvement  is  confined  to  the 
winnowing  part  of  threshing  machines. 
The  figure  represents  the  screen  h  *  pro- 
jecting from  the  rear  end  of  an  inchned 
screen  h  K  which  has  at  the  front  a  fan- 
blower  /  ;  there  is  another  and  smaller 
fan-blower  p  attached  to  the  lower 
screen  A ' ;  e  is  the  grain  and  straw  carrier. 

Claim. — The  auxiliary  screen  h* 
placed  in  a  horizontal  position  or  nearly 
so,  and  projecting  from  the  rear  end  of 
the  inclined  screen  A*,  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  axis  of  the  blast,  for  the 
purpose  of  catching  the  blighted  and  lighter  kernels  of  grain,  which 
may  be  blown  beyond  the  rear  extremity  of  said  screen  h  ^ 


(^ 

'■  -   J 

yt,»TT-ittnrt\n, 

1 

No.  9,826. — Alanson  Abbe,  of  Boston,  Mass. — Improvement  in  In- 
struments for  correcting  Lateral  Deviation  of  the  Spine. — Patented 
July  5th,  1853. 

This  instrument  is  secured  around  the  hips  by  the  belt  d,  and  the 
crutch  A,  placed  in  the  axilla  and  secured  to  the  shoulder  and  the  body 
by  the  shoulder-straps  and  the  steel  band  l,  and  the  pads  m  n  and  their 
straps.  After  adjusting  the  lever  or  bar  n  to  its  correct  position,  the 
thigh  is  moved  up  to  it,  and  confined  to  it  by  the  padded  strap  attached 
to  its  lower  end.  Whenever,  during  the  correction  of  the  deflection 
of  the  thigh  from  its  natural  or  true  position,  it  may  be  desirable  to 
bring  the  lever  h  outwards,  or  laterally  at  a  greater  angle,  a  key  may 
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be  applied  to  the  screw  p,  so  as  to  nioye 
a'  *ireage  connected  with  that  screw  up- 
wards. This  instrument  is  intended  to 
be  worn  in  a  sitting  or  standing  position ; 
the  pads  m  n  being  made  to  rest  on  the 
prominent  points  of  the  back  and  chest; 
■  by  means  of  the  adjusting  screws  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  body  can  be 
thrown  directly  over  the  foot  of  the  lee 
to  which  the  instrument  is  applied, 
whereby  the  correction  of  spinal  or  thigh 
deflection  is  insured. 

Claim. — ^The  instrument  made  of  a 
combination  of  the  crutch  A,the  hip-plates 
G,  the  plates  k  i,  the  wedges  and  screws 
thereof,  the  breast  or  body-band  l,  and 
its  pads  and  straps,  or  other  contrivances 
for  confining  the  whole  instrument  to  the  thigh  and  body,  the  whole 
being  applied  together  and  made  to  operate  in  the  manner  and  for 
the  purpose  set  forth. 


No.    9,827. — J.   Cross,  of  New  London,   Ohio. — Imprc^emmU  in 
Brushes. — Patented  July  5th,  1853. 

The  figure  represents  a  section 
of  this  improved  brush,  c  is  the 
handle,  which  has  at  its  lower 
end  a  female  screw  b  ;  this  screw 
works  on  to  a  metallic  casing  a 
with  a  male  screw;  into  mis 
casing  the  bristles  are  placed :  a  wedge  e  is  inserted  in  the  centre  of 
the  casing,  which  is  forced  down  between  the  bristles  by  the  screw 
on  the  handle  o,  and  kept  in  place.  The  bristles  can  be  readily 
attached  to  the  handle  and  removed  therefrom,  and  readily  tightened 
when  loose. 

Claim. — A  brush  consisting  of  a  divided  case  to  hold  the  handle 
and  bristles,  in  combination  with  a  wedge  forced  among  the  ends  of 
the  bristles  within  the  case,  and  tightened  from  time  to  time  so  as  to 
8(jueeze  and  hold  them,  by  screwing  the  two  parts  of  the  case  together. 

No.  9,828. — Almikon  M.  Day,  of  Ben- 
nington, Vermont. — ImprovemerU  in 
Clavide  Adjusters. — Patented  July 
5th,  1853. 

This  adjuster  is  designed  to  rest  over 
the  scapula,  to  retain  the  shoulders  in 
their  natural  position,  acting  as  a 
counter-brace  during  the  healing  process 
of  the  fractured  clavicle ;  it  is  held  in 
position  by  a  strap  c  o  at  each  ex- 
tremity ;  on  the  top  of  the  yoke  are  ears, 
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through  either  pair  of  which,  to  snit  the  size  of  the  patient,  are 
paasea  the  straps  furnished  with  sliding  pads  o'  c' ;  at  the  eitremitiea 
of  the  w-ms  of  the  yoke  a  are  the  hooks  e,  and  in  front  the  hooks  f, 
from  which  is  suspended  the  strap  i,  on  the  fractured  side,  by  a  buckle ; 
this  strap  has  a  sling,  into  whicn  the  elbow  is  placed ;  the  strap  i', 
held  by  the  hook  f,  supports  the  forearm. 

Claim. — The  arms  of  the  yoke  a,  hollowed  as  described,  in  combi- 
nation with  the  straps  o  and  i,  attached  and  operating  as  described ;  by 
means  of  which  the  acromion  process  of  the  scapula  is  compresseo, 
and  the  arm  held  in  position  for  uniting  a  fracture  of  the  clavicle. 


No.  9,829. — Geoege  H.  Hazlewood,  of  Boston,  Mass. — iTrvprovemeni 
m  Cradles  for  Children. — Patented  July  6th,  1853. 

This  improvement  is  fully  explained  by  the  claim  alone. 

Claim. — Constructing  the  two  sides  of  the  bed  frame  of  a  cradle,  so 
that  portions  of  each  may  be  turned  round  and  arranged  parallel  to 
one  another,  and  across  the  bed  frame,  and  thus  convert  the  bed  frame 
into  a  "  iete-drtete"  seat  or  chair. 


No.  9,830. — Charles  W.  Lancaster,  of  New  Bond  St.,  England. — 
Improvement  in  the  Manufacture  of  Cannon  and  other  Ttrearms. 
—Patented  July  5th,  1853. 

This  improvement  consists  in  giving  a  peculiar  shaped  bore  to  the 
gun,  whereby  the  angular  groove  usually  cut  in  such  arms  (more 
generally  in  rifles)  is  dispensed  with,  while  the  advantageous  effects 
of  such  grooves  are  retained. 

Claim. — The  method  of  boring  the  barrel  of  a  gun  or  other  fire- 
arms, so  tliat  a  cross  section  thereof  would  be  in  the  form  either  of  an 
ellipse,  or  of  a  series  of  curves.  Also  the  construction  of  the  boring 
tool  for  giving  to  the  bore  a  form  of  which  the  cross  section  is  not  a 
true  circle  ;  tliat  is  to  say,  the  combination  of  the  cutter-bar  with  the 
boring  tube,  the  bar  passing  through  the  tube  eccentrically,  the  axes 
of  both  being  parallel ;  also  the  bar  with  its  inclined  plane,  in  combi- 
nation with  the  cutter  for  regulating  the  depth  of  the  cut ;  also  the 
expanding  collar,  the  inclined  or  bevelled  space  on  the  boring  tube, 
with  the  other  parts  in  connexion  therewith,  lor  the  purpose  of  guiding 
the  boring  tool  when  boring  out  an  irregularly  formed  cylinder. 

Also,  the  curved  rail,  or  other  like  fixture  for  giving  the  proper 
motion  to  tiie  barrel  of  the  gun  during  the  boring  operation,  by  which 
the  spiral  or  twist  is  given  as  described. 

Also,  the  cap  for  supporting  the  boring  tube  just  at  the  moment  the 
cutter  is  about  to  clear  the  muzzle. 


No.  9,831. — ^Thomas  L.  Mftchell,  of  Birkenhead,  England. — Tmproo&- 
ment  in  Propelling  Vessels. — Patented  July  5th,  1853. 

This  invention  consists  in  applying  an  instrument  of  the  nature  of  a 
"  Bommareng,"  placed  in  a  suitaole  axis,  as  a  propeller.  The  Bommareng 
is  a  remarkable  species  of  missile  in  use  among  the  savages  of  Aus- 
tralia, and  is  a  bent  blade  so  warped  as  to  form  a  portion  of  a  screw. 
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The  substitution  of  two  semi- 
bommareng  blades  for  one 
whole  one  admits  of  the  use  of 
a  hub  A,  of  one  half  the  length 
required  for  a  single  blade ; 
but  even  this  is  in  many  cases 
.  inconveniently  long,  therefore 
to  render  the  instrument  still 
shorter  the  inventor  proposes 
to  cut  the  blade  at  the  lines  3, 
4  and  5,  into  four  parts,  and 
translate  the  parts  m  n  and  Oy 
along  the  hub  to  the  positions 
in  which  they  are  represented, 
DEC.  Thus  divided,  the  blades 
occuoy  the  same  angular  position  relative  to  the  axis  of  the  hub  a, 
which  they  would  have  done  had  they  remained  as  one  complete- 
blade  attached  to  the  hub  in  one  piece. 

C'ZaiV^i.— Constructing  the  blade  or  blades  of  the  same,  upon  the 
principle  of  the  "  Bommareng."  ^ 


No.  9,832. — John  North,  of  Middletown,  Connecticut — Improvement 
in  Trusses. — Patented  July  5  th,  1853. 

This  improvement  consists  in  em- 
ploying a  right  and  left  screw  and  nut 
m  a  peculiar  manner,  by  which  the 
wearer  can  with  great  facility  adjust 
the  pressure  of  the  pads  without  re- 
moving the  truss.  When  this  adjust- 
ment is  combined  with  a  swivel  joint 
upon  the  pad,  it  secures  every  impor- 
tant adjustment,  and  facility  for  ad- 
justing inguinal  pads.  Figures  1  and 
3  exhibit  the  adjustments  applied  to 
abdominal  and  inguinal  trusses. 
Figure  2  is  a  dissected  view  of  the 
right  and  left  screw  and  nut  adjust- 
ments.    Tlie  arm  of  the  truss  pad  a 

is  screwed  upon  the  right  screw  x^  and _^___^_^ 

the  nut  b  is  screwed  upon  the  left  screw  v;  and  in  order  to  admit  the 
arm  a  to  the  right  ar,  the  screw  y  is  made  smaller  than  the  screw  x. 
It  will  be  seen  that  when  the  nut  b  is  close  up  to  the  arm  a,  it  holds 
the  arni  from  being  moved  in  one  direction,  but  not  in  the  other.  The 
swivel  ioint  d  is  controlled  by  a  common  set-screw,  and  the  pad  joint 
e  is  such  as  has  been  commonly  used  for  truss  pads. 

Claim.— The  mode  of  adjusting  the  pressure  of  the  pad,  by  the 
employment  of  the  right  and  left  screw,  and  the  adjusting  nut,  in 
combination  with  the  pad  lever,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose 
set  forth.  ^    ^ 
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No.  9,833. — William  Poetke  and  Edwabd  A.  Tcttle,  of  Williams- 
burgh,  N.  Y. — Improvemeni  in  Lanterns. — Patented  July  6th, 
1863. 

This  invention  consists  in  the  method  of  uniting  or  arranging  the 
parts  of  a  lantern,  by  means  of  one  or  more  small  rods,  extending 
from  the  bottom  or  cup  of  the  lantern  up  inside  the  glass  globe  to  the 
top,  and  there  securea  by  a  catch,  by  means  of  which  a  more  conve- 
nient and  economical  mode  of  shipping  and  unshipping  the  lantern  is. 
obtained,  and  by  the  peculiar  position  of  the  lamp  glass  between  the 
bottom  and  top,  avoiding  the  necessity  of  fastening  the  same  either  to 
the  top  or  bottom,  by  means  of  plaster  sets. 

Claim. — ^The  inventor's  claim  is  fully  set  forth  in  the  above  de- 
scription. 

Ko.  9,834. — Amzi  C.  Semple,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. — Improvement  in 

Paddles fbr  Vessels. — Patented  July  6th,  1853. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  obviate  the  shock  occasioned  by  the 
floats  of  paddle  wheels  (when  made  of  non-elastic  or  solid  substances) 
when  entering  the  water,  by  making  the  floats  of  vulcanized  India 
rubber,  so  constructed  that  they  enter  the  water  nearly  edgewise. 

Claim. — ^Ilie  use  of  vulcanized  India  rubber  or  other  similarly 
elastic  substance,  which  will  produce  the  intended  effect,  in  the  con- 
struction of  floats  of  paddle  wheels,  for  the  purpose  and  in  the  maimer 
herein  described. 


No.  9,835. — ^NoAH  J.  TnxjHMAN,  of  Salisbury,  Md. — Improvement  in 
Crow  Killers. — Patented  July  5th,  1853. 

This  instrument  consists  of  a  sharp  pointed  and  bearded  rod  let  into 
a  sliding  block,  inserted  into  a  vertical  chamber  formed  in  the  head 
of  a  rough  post  planted  where  crows  are  in  the  habit  of  frequenting. 
When  the  spring  which  is  contained  in  the  post  is  compressed,  the 
rod  is  drawn  down  below  the  head  of  the  post  and  held  in  tnat  position 
by  a  dog  bearing  against  an  arm  or  proiection  of  the  sliding  block 
until  started  by  me  weight  of  a  crow  when  ne  lights  upon  the  top  of  the 
post,  bearing  down  a  trigger  which  acts  against  the  dog,  and  liberates 
the  dart,  which  is  forcea  suddenly  upwards  by  a  spring,  and  pierces 
the  crow. 

Claim. — ^The  above  described  instrument  with  all  its  parts  as  ar- 
ranged, combined,  and  operating. 

No.  9,836. — ^Edward  H.  Ashckoft,  of  Boston,  Mass. — Im^ovement  in 
Pressure  Gauges. — Patented  July  12th,  1853. 

The  chief  feature  of  this  improvement  con- 
sists of  an  elastic  flattened  tube,  bent  in  a  horse- 
shoe, spiral,  or  other  curved  shape,  being  in  a  cer- 
tain degree  elastic.  One  extremity  of  this  tube 
is  fixed  in  position  and  connected  with  a  stop 
cock,  by  means  of  which  a  communication  can 
be  opened  between  it  and  the  steam  or  other 
fluid  whose  pressure  ia  to  be  measured;  the 
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oOier  extremity,  being  hermetically  sealed,  is  left  free  to  be  moved  by 
any  force  tending  eitEer  to  straighten  or  bend  the  tube.  The  closed 
^^.t  i^    .  ^^^  ^^^- "?  connected  either  directly  or  by  a  link  and  a 

^fnf  Trl'Yrf  P^^r  ^^  ^"^^^  pointer,  which  traverees  the 
area  ot  a  dial  plate  graduated  to  given  pressure.  In  the  figure  repre- 
senting the  gauge,  a  is  the  elastic  bent  tube.  ^     ^ 

of  "S;"t^^  ^^^^"^  ^^Jf^""  described  of  rendering  the  indicationa 
«L  r  J  ^  Pr«f  ^re  Gauges"  permanent  and  reliable  by  con- 
structing the  tubes  of  precious  metal. 

^1  %fl'WP^'''^'^  ^'  ^.^\  ^^  Hartford,  Oomi,-Im^praoen^nt 
m  ^Aot  Charges.— Patented  July  12th,  186a.  ^ 


See  figures  1,  2,  and  3.     1,  a  side  view  of  the  charge  tube  •  2  a  sep- 

tion  of  the  same ;  3,  a  side  view  of  the  slide.   When  tie  slide'is  pushed 

nto  the  charge  tube,  the  point  of  the  bevel  strikes  the  lower  p^art  of 

the  revolving  cut-off  at  d,  and  the  bevel  part  of  the  slide  forces  the 

iTthlTl?r^  ''\''  ^"^.*"  '^?  P^^^^^^"  ^'  ^'  ^^^h  permitethe  shot 
in  the  belt  to  pass  freelv  into  the  slide,  and  when  withdrawn,  the  force 
of  the  spring  f  causes  the  revolver  to  act  upon  and  cut  off  the  shot 
W  the  bevel  part  of  the  slide,  and  instantly  close  up  the  ope^ng 

nf^itJ^'TZ^^  7*''°*  ^^^  J»^tJ;od  of  making,  and  the  application 
of  the  cui^  and  sprvng  to  shot  charges,  substantially  as  d^criS 

No.  9,838.— E  J,  Dic^Y,  of  Hopewell  Cotton  Works,  Pa.— 7;m^,,t;^ 
m^rU  m  Butter  TfW^*.— Patented  July  12th,  1853.         ^"^^^^^ 
This  machine  is  worked  or  ope- 
rated as  follows.     The  butter  is 
placed  in  the  box  between  the 
partition  c;?  and  the  reciprocat- 
ing presser  e,  which  is  then  put 
in  motion;  upon  being  pressed 
up,  the  butter  is  divided  by  the 
cutters  or  knives  o  o,  &c.,  and  the 
buttermilk  therein  near  the  cut- 
ten  is  forced  up  along  their  sur- 
faces by  the  pressure,  and,  flowing 
into  the  grooves  e  e,  &c.,  is  dis- 
chmed  into  the  trough  f,  and 
cao^t  through  the  orSce  m  in 
a  Mutable  receptacle,    n  ia  a  re- 
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oesB  to  prevent  the  butter  from  following  the  presser^^  in  its  retreat 
from  the  knives.  • 

Claim. — ^The  adjustable  knives  o  o,  &c.,  arranged  within  the  box  of 
the  machine,  and  operating  in  conjunction  with  the  reciprocating 
presser.  Also,  the  recess  or  depression  n  in  the  bottom  of  the  box,  to 
prevent  ^he  butter  from  adhering  to  the  presser  and  being  drawn  back 
with  it. 


Ko.  9,839. — Geo.  M.  Dimmock,  of  Springfield,  Mass. — Improved  appa^ 
ratus  for  HlvMrating  the  Motion  of  a  Pendulnm  upon  the  EaMs 
/Sur/oc^.— Patented  July  12th,  1853. 

Claim,. — The  application  to  an  artificial  globe  of  one  or  more  pen- 
dulums, the  rods  of  which  are  formed  of  delicate  springs,  so  as  to  vi- 
brate evenly  to  all  points  of  the  dial,  the  plane  of  which  is  at  right 
angles  to  the  pendulum  when  at  rest  Also,  bending  or  springing  the 
pendulum  roos  to  counteract  the  gravity  of  the  earth,  so  tnat  when  at 
rest  they  will  be  straight,  and  on  the  line  from  the  point  of  suspen- 
sion and  the  centre  of  Sie  globe ;  or  anything  substantially  the  same. 

Ko.  9,840. — Jomf  J.  Fulton,  of  Monongahela  City,  Pa. — Improve- 

merU  in  Tanning. — Patented  July  12tn,  1853. 

The  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in  the  employment  of  from 
two  to  three  pounds  of  muriate  of  ammonia  in  combmation  with  seven 
pounds  of  nitre  for  a  pack  of  20  slaughter  hides,  or  one  hundred  calf 
skins  (after  having  bated  and  cleansed  the  hides).  The  ingredients 
are  dissolved  in  sufficient  water  to  com  the  hides,  and  are  left  in  this 
bath  until  enough  of  the  composition  of  these  ingredients  is  absorbed  ; 
the  hides  are  then  placed  for  one  day  in  a  weak  Dark  liquor,  and  then 
in  strong  bark  liquor  from  three  to  five  days,  when  they  will  be  in 
good  condition  for  laying  away  in  strong  leached  lic[uor. 

Claim. — The  use  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  in  cfmbmation  with  nitre, 
for  the  purpose  of  suspending  putrefaction,  adding  strength  to  the  ani- 
mal tissues,  and  for  usual  purposes  in  the  manufacture  of  leather,  as 
set  forth.  •  '  . 


No.  9,841. — SMTrn  Groom,  of  Troy,  N.  Y. — Improvement  inEoee  Cau^ 
^^n^.— Patented  July  12th,  1853. 

Tliis  improvement  consists 
in  the  swivel  e  (fig.  2\  which 
is  made  to  slide  into  tne  outer 
chamber  b  (fig.  2),  until  the 
packing  l  rests  against  the 
spiral  spring  conduit  d,  which 
recedes  by  pressing  the  points 
of  the  bolts  o  which  are  brought 
to  a  line  witli  it,  and  tlien  is  pro- 
jected  into  the  outer  circular 
groove  o,  by  the  bolted  springs 
Q  and  N ;  and  is  thus  enectu- 
alljr  coupled  simply  by  press- 


ing the  said  section  togetlier. 
8  is  the  guard  plate,  p  the  par- 
tition with  the  key  knob, 
which  makes  the  coupling 
perfectly  secure.  To  separate 
the  sections,  the  lock  bolt  k  is 
pushed  back ;  then  by  pr-ssintr 
against  the  knob  K,'the  circu^ 
lar  guard  plate  s  is  turned  in 
order  to  bring  the  studs  v 
from  their  usual  place  in  the  detent  w. 

Claim.— ThQ  spring  conduit  d  and  the  appendages  by  which  it  is 
moved  longitudinally,  and  is  held  firmly  against  the  packing  l  and 
tlie  pads  K,  or  nm  in  which  the  packing  rests,  to  prevent  the  joint  from 
leaking;  in  combination  with  the  arrangement  of  spring  bolts  and  their 
appendages,  as  shown  on  section  a,  with  the  circular  groove  o,  for  the 
purposes  set  forth.  .  , 


^^•*  ^it'^T^^I'^'^l''  Montgomery,  of  New  Yor^aij.—Impr(yvem&nt 
tn  iifieet  Metal  Beams.—Patented  July  12th,  1853.       ' 

^  Tlie  object  of  this  invention  is  the  construc- 
tion of  metallic  beams  of  greater  lightness 
and  strength,  and  at  less  cost ;  which  is  eft'ect- 
ed  by  bending  sheet  metal  in  such  a  form  as 
will  give  it  the  proper  rigidity  and  transverse 
strength  as  shown  in  tlie  figure. 

Claim. — A  beam  formed  of  sheet  metal 
bent  into  a  series  of  longitudinal  folds,  the  sides  of  which  are  llat  and 
parallel,  and  the  tops  and  bottoms  uninverted  and  inverted  arches, 
respectively.  Also,  the  combination  with  such  a  beam  of  a  pair  of 
saddles  to  support  its  ends,  substantially  as  set  forth. 


^^-  ;¥^?;— ^^  PmNEAs,  of  New  York  City.— Impro^^em^t  in  Me- 
talltc  P^n^.— Patented  July  12th,  1853. 

The  claim  will  explain  the  nafure  of  this  improve- 
ment by  reference  to  the  annexed  figure. 

?^*'^-— Constructing  the  back  of  the  pen  with  a 
series  of  transverse  ribs  and  slots,  and  leaving  two  flat 
springs  beneath,  nearlj  parallel  to  the  back,  and  free 
to  bend  between  the  ribs  ;  tlie  eff"ect  of  this  construc- 
tion being  to  give  to  the  pen  combined  stiflfness  and 
flexibility  within  certain  limits,  resembling  that  pro- 
duced by  a  series  of  vertebral  articulations,  and  which 
is  found  to  render  the  working  of  the  pen  more  easv 
and  pleasant  than  any  form  of  metaUic  pens  heretofore 
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No.  9,844.— H.  G.  Robinsox,  of  Schuylkill  Haven,  T&.—Imjn'ove- 
merit  in  Coin  Safe  cmd  Detector. — Patented  July  12th,  1853. 
To  detect  counterfeit  coin,  the  gauge  box  b  is 
withdrawn  from  the  case  a.  K  the  coin  will  pass 
gnugly  through  the  recess  d  into  the  box,  it  must  be 
of  the  same  dimensions  as  a  genuine  coin ;  and  if 
counterfeit,  it  will  be  lighter.  The  clamps  c  are 
then  withdrawn  from  the  case  a,  and  the  small 
points  f  f  are  inserted  in  fulcrum  holes  which  are 
placed  at  certain  points  on  the  outside  of  case  a, 
forming  a  kind  of  balance,  so  that  when  a  genuine 
coin  is  in  the  box  b  and  the  box  adjusted  in  the 
case  A,  the  case  a  will  exactly  balance  when  sus- 
pended at  the  fulcrum  holes ;  tlie  coin  being  repre- 
sented by  h.  If  the  coin  is  to  be  weighed,  it  must 
be  moistened  with  spittle,  to  cause  it  to  adhere  to 
the  end  of  the  box  at  h. 

,  Claim. — ^Tlie  peculiar  construction  of  tlie  imple- 
ment, and  the  arrangement  of  its  parts,  by  which 
combination  a  portable  receptacle  for  both  coin 
and  bank  notes  is  obtained,  convenient  for  the 
pocket. 

No.  9,845. — Samuel  T.  Sanford,  of  Fall  River,  Mass. — Improvement 

in  Boring  Machines. — Patented  July  12th,  1853. 

The  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in  fitting  the  auger  to  a  stock, 
which  is  connected  by  a  ball  and  socket  or  other  universal  joint  with 
a  long  pole,  which  is  attached  to  a  suitable  standard  or  base,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  move  in  horizontal  and  vertical  arcs ;  and  in  giving 
revolution  to  the  auger  by  means  of  a  pulley  which  is  fitted  to  its 
shank,  and  driven  by  a  band  from  anothc*  pulley  which  is  fitted  to  a 
shaft  working  in  the  base.  The  attach- 
ments of  the  pole  allow  the  auger  to  be 
easily  brouglit  to  any  required  point,  in 
the  bottom  or  any  other  part  of  a  ship  or 
other  vessel,  and  to  be  held  in  position  to 
bore  in  any  direction.  Tlie  obiect  of  this 
machine  is,  boring  "tree-nail^'  holes  in 
vessels. 

Claim. — Tlie  inventor's  claim  is  substan- 
tially embraced  in  the  foregoing  descrip- 
tion. 


No.  9,846. — EiMiRATM  Ti.  "\Vi:li>5i,  of  Union- 
town,  Pa. — Impi'ovem^^nt  in  Adjusting 
Dishing  JSaws. — Patented  July  12th, 
1853. 

This  improvement  consists  in  adjustable 
rings  k  k',  which  are  regulated  by  screws 
I  I  I  I  passing  through  their  respective 


r 


washers  A'  A',  by  which  any  required  curvature  can  be  given  to  the 
saw.  /  represents  a  circular  saw,  in  which  an  angular  incision  is 
made  extending  from  the  ej^e  to  the  edge  of  the  saw. 

Claim. — The  adjustable  rings,  in  combination  with  the  concave  and 
convex  washers,  for  the  purpose  described. 


No.  9,847.— Ithamar  P.  Smith,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  Oran  TV. 
Seely,  of  Albany,  N.  Y .—Impr<yvem£nt  in  Straw  Cutters.— Pa- 
tented July  12th,  1853. 


Tlie  figures  represent  this  improvement :  g  (fig.  2)  being  the  knife, 
g  (fig.  1)  the  frame  against  which  the  knife  operates ;  tne  frame  is 
adjusted  by  means  of  two  spiral  springs  x  x  ;  the  springs  pass  through 
the  frame  post,  and  are  regulated  by  the  screws  k  k  (fig.  2). 

Claim. — Tlie  arrangement  of  the  metallic  guide,  in  combination 
with  the  knife-frame,  the  knife  formed  as  specified,  and  the  frame  against 
whose  front  ed^e  the  knife  is  intended  to  play,  the  last  mentioned  frame 
to  be  adjusted  by  springs  and  screws  contained  in  hollow  boxes  or  cars, 
and  by  trunnions  and  shoulders. 


No.  9,848. — Nathan  T.  Coffin,  of  Knightstown,  Ind. — Improvement 
informing  Te^th  on  Mill  xSaio*.— Patented  July  12th.  1853. 

The  .nature  of  this  invention  consists  in 
forming  the  points  of  the  teeth  entirely  by 
swedging:  this  is  accomplished  by  means 
of  a  die  in  which  the  ordinary  straight-edged 
tooth  is  secured,  and  the  bent  or  chisel  form 
is  given  to  the  point  by  repeated  blows  of  the 
hammer.  Also,  in  dressing  and  sharpening 
the  saw  by  means  of  a  file  gauge,  in  which  the  files  are  so  arrano-ed 
that  no  one  tooth  can  be  operated  upon  more  than  another,  and'^bv 
means  of  which  the  cutting  edges  are  kept  in  the  same  plane,  and  anv 
inequality  in  the  set  of  the  teeth  removed. 

Claim.— -The  dies  and  gauge  constructed  as  described,  by  means  of 
which  uniform  chisel  points  are  given  to  saw  teeth  by  swedging. 
Also,  the  combination  of  the  files  and  the  block-tinned  suiface,  and 
reflating  screw,  forming  together  the  file  gauge  ;  bv  means  of  which, 
when  used  in  combination  with  the  bevelled  file,  the  chisel-pointed  saw 
teeth  are  dressed,  jointed,  and  have  their  edges  rendered  uniform.. 
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No.  9,849.— Chables  F.  Browx,  of  Warren, 'Pt.  L— Improvement  in 
Adjustable  Screw  Propellers. — Patented  July  12th,  1853. 

This  invention  consists  in  adjusta- 
ble blades  set  in  the  hub  of  screw 
propellers,  for  the  purpose  of  altering 
the  pitch  of  the  screw,  and  for  bringing 
them  to  a  position  to  offer  no  mate- 
rial resistance  to  the  vessel's  progress 
when  under  sail,  a  represents  the  hub ;  c  c  the  pivots ;  d  d  (dot- 
ted lines)  the  adjustable  paddles ;  e  pinion ;  f  the  slide  working  the 

Claim.— Arr&npn^  the  pivots  c  c  of  the  adjustable  blades  d  d  out 
of  the  centre  of  the  hub,  or  at  a  distance  from  the  axis,  and  carrying 
them  right  through  the  hub,  substantially  as  described ;  whereby  they 
obtain  a  greater  depth  of  bearing  without  placing  one  blade  behind 
the  other,  and  thereby  rendering  it  necessary  to  cut  away  and  weaken 
the  after  part  of  the  vessel  unnecessarily.  Also,  the  employment  of 
one  of  the  adjustable  blades  as  a  rudder  in  case  of  need,  by  means 
of  mechanism. 


No.  9,850.— Lints  Tale,  of  Newport,  N.  Y.—Improve7)ient  in  Lochi 
for  ^a/i;t*.— Patented  July  12th,  1853. 

C/am.— Impressing  the  fonn  of  the  key  upon  inert  tumblers  or 
their  equivalents,  which  shall  retain  the  impression  while  bein|?  sepa- 
rated from  the  key  and  beyond  reach  or  influence  throi^h  the  key- 
hole before  they  can  touch  the  fence  {firr  the  purpose  of  preventing 
any  indication  of  the  size  and  form  of  the  key). 

Also,  in  combination  with 
inert  tumblers  the  cross  bolt  d, 
which  takes  the  strain  of  end 
pressure  on  the  main  bolt,  and 
acts  as  a  tumbler  carriage  to 
convey  the  tumblers  beyond 
reach  or  influence  tlirough 
the  key-hole  when  it  moves 
them  to  the  fence  out  of  its 
locked  position  with  the  main 
bolt 


No.  9,&51.  — Charles  P. 
Bailey,  of  Zanesville, 
Ohio.  —  Improvement  in 
liailroad  Car  Seats. — 
Patented  July  12th,  1853. 

By  reference  to  the  figure, 
the  claim  of  the  inventor 
will  explain  this  improve- 
ment. 

Claim, — TTanging    a    re- 
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versable  car  seat,  whose  seat  when  reversed  forms  a  portion  of  the 
back,  and  vice  versd'  so  that  it  shall  occupy  the  same  space  after  it 
is  reversed  that  it  did  before,  or  hang  between,  or  nearly  so,  the  same 
parallel  lines  that  it  did  before  reversing ;  and  so,  also,  that  the  seat 
and  back  may  have  ar.  adjustment  together  or  independent  of  each 
other,  whether  the  seat  is  divided  into  two  or  more  parts  or  not. 


No.  9,852. — Samuel  T.  Baknes,  of  Columbus,  Ohio 
in  Press  Mould  Candlesticks. — Patented  July 
19th,  1853. 

The  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in  fur- 
nishing the  press-mould  candle-stand  with  a  tube, 
shown  in  figure,  in  the  centre  of  the  mould  through 
which  the  candle  is  forced  by  pressure,  so  as  to 
Bupply  it  with  a  wick  through  the  tube,  the  wick 
bemg  drawn  from  the  spool  c,  attached  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  press  d.  s  is  the  stationary  wick 
tube.  Tlie  tallow,  when  forced  out  of  tlie  top  of 
the  candle  tube  «,  will  draw  the  wick  off  of  the 
spool  and  up  the  tube,  thus  providing  the  candle 
with  a  wick  as  it  is  pressed  out  of  the  mould,  by 
means  of  the  press  plate  h  worked  by  screws  and 
gearino;  near  d. 

Claim. — ^The  wick  tube  s  to  guide  and  retain 
the  wick  in  the  centre  of  the  candle,  in  combina- 
tion with  a  wick  so  arranged  on  a  spool  as  to  sup- 
ply a  continuous  wick  as  the  tallow  is  forced  out 
to  form  the  candle. 


Improvement 


No.  9,853. — James^  C.  Booth,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Improvement  in 
Process  for  obtaining  Chromates. — Patented  July  19th,  1853. 

The  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in  reducing  the  oxide  of  iron 
in  chrome  ore,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  by  means  of  carbon  in  any  of 
its  several  forms,  or  by  means  of  any  of  its  compounds  wliich  are  or  may 
be  employed  as  ftiel,  such  as  carbonic  oxide  or  c^rburetted  hydrogen,  as  * 
the  first  stage  of  the  manufacture.-  Also,  in  removing  the  iron  so 
reduced  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid. 

.  Claim. — ^The  reduction  of  chrome  ore  by  the  carbonaceous  materi- 
als, as  herein  described,  as  a  stage  in  the  manufacture  of  chromate  of 
potash.  Also,  the  process  of  manufacturing  chromate  and  bi-chromate 
of  potash  from  chromic  iron  ore  by  means  of  the  reduction  of  the  oxide 
of  iron,  and  the  removal  of  the  reduced  iron  by  the  several  substan- 
ces and  modes  substantially  as  are  herein  enumerated  and  set  forth. 
Also,  the  process  of  removal  and  reduction,  in  connexion  with  the  old 
process,  or  in  combination  witli  any  equivalent  therefor. 
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Ko.  9,854. — Alexander  II.  Brown,  of  TVaahington  City,  D.  C. — 
'' Feathering  Paddle  TFA^eZ*."— Patented  July  10th,  1853. 

In  this  improvement,  the 
rack  cam  e  and  pinion  d  witli 
the  eccentric  f  are  combined, 
so  that  the  paddles  enter  the 
water  at  an  angle  which  may 
be  changed  with  great  facility 
and  rapidity.  The  paddles  be- 
ing rendered  adjustable,  by 
thus  combining  thtj  dnmi  witli 
the  pinion  and  rack,  a  new 
means  of  saving  the  vessel  is 
thereby  obtained  in  case  of  ac- 
cidental loss  of  tiie  rudder;  the 
arm  and  paddle  adjusting  ma- 
chinery being  connected  witli 
tlie  steering  wheel,  they  are  in- 
stantly converted  into  a  steer- 
ing apparatus,  by  causing  a  variation  between  the  two  wheels,  in  the 
angles  at  which  their  paddles  enter  the  water. 

Claim. — The  combination  of  the  jiinion  d,  rack  cam  e,  and  steering 
drum  p  with  the  eccentric  f,  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the  paddles, 
and  converting  them  into  a  powerful  steering  apparatus.  Also,  the 
combination  of  the  curved  paddle  with  any  apparatus  for  adjusting 
and  feathering  the  same. 

No.  9,855. — Isaac  Broavn,  of  Baltimore,  Md. — Imjrrovement  in  the 
Mode  of  Driving  Saws. — Patented  July  19th,  1853. 

The  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in  so  applying  the  power  of 
steam  to  the  saw  gate  or  frame  of  a  saw  mill,  as  that  if  the  said  gate 
or  frame  should  vibrate  laterally,  or  otherwise  run  out  of  line,  the  de- 
fect shall  not  be  communicated  to  the  piston  or  cylinder,  and  cut, 
cramp,  or  otherwise  injure  them.  ^ 

Claim. — ^Tlie  mode  of  applying  the  power  of  the 
engine  to  the  saw  frame  or  gate,  without  being  mM-- 
manently  connected  therewith  ;  so  that  the  piston  shall 
in  a  great  measure  be  relieved  from  any  lateral  mo- 
tion wliich  the  gate  may  have,  which  causes  it  to 
bind  or  cut  in  the  cylinder. 

Ko.  9,856.— Katran  T.  Coffin,  of  Knightetown,  Ind. 
— Improvement  in  Hanging  Mill-Saws. — Patented 
July  10th,  1853. 

Tlie  screws  I  V  are  used  to  regulate  the  pitch  of  the 
saw,  which  is  accomplished  with  great  facility.  For 
instance,  small  logs  require  the  saw  to  be  more  ver- 
tical than  larger  logs,  llie  knife-edge  c  and  hollow 
or  grooved  plate  d  permit  the  stirrup  to  be  moved 
backward  or  forwaru^without  binding  or  twisting. 


Claim. — ^The  combination  of  the  stimip  hung  upon  a  knife  edge, 
with  the  adjustable  screws  I  V  for  tlie  purpose  of  regulating  tlie  rake 
of  the  saws. 


-Improvement 


No.  9,857. — Charles  J.  Conway,  of  New  York,  N.  Y. 
in  Lamps. — Patented  July  19tli,  1853. 

a  a  are  the  burners ;  a  the  cylinder,  divided 
f'om  the  lower  part  by  partition  s,  and  forming 
the  chamber  c  m  which  the  wicks  are  placed. 
The  tubes  e  d  pass  up  from  the  reservoir  b  into 
the  cylinder  at  c.  The  fluid  is  poured  into  the 
reservoir  through  the  tube^.  Tlie  lump  is  then 
held  in  such  a  position  that  the  cylinder  a  gets 
in  horizontal  position,  in  order  that  the  fluid 
may  flow  into  the  wick  chamber  c  throu<j:htube 
c?,  whilst  the  air  e;:capos  through  *■ ;  and  thus  the 
cliamber  c  is  replenished  from  time  to  time. 

Claim. — ^The  peculiar  construction,  by  which 
two  chambers  are  combined  in  the  sanie  lamp, 
one  for  the  wicks  and  fluid,  and  the  other  lliu 
receptacle  into  which  it  is  poured,  and  the  cham- 
bers communicating  by  moans  of  two  pipes, 
substantially  as  described. 

No.   9,858. — John   Jackson,  of  Lawrence,   Mass. — Improvement  in 
Spinning-Jacks. — Patented  July  19th,  1853. 

The  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in  a  simple  and  eflfectual 
method  of  forming  the  cops  and  bobbins,  and  also  in  an  improved 
method  of  stripping  the  spindles  preiiaratory  to  "  winding  on"  the 
thread. 

Claim. — Tlie  stop  r,  in  combination  with  the  tappet  or  gear  for  the 
purpose  of  arresting  the  motion  of  the  latter  at  the  instant  the  belt  is 
sliipped  u])on  the  pulley,  that  the  gear  may  be  left  in  the  precise  positiim 
necessary  for  the  performance  of  another  duty  the  instant  it  is  again 
set  in  motion,  without  being  carried  pitst  this  position  by  momen- 
tum or  otherwise,  when  the  brake  «  is  so  arranged  in  connexion  with 
the  lever  or  otherwise,  that  it  shall  be  witlidrawn  bv  the  mechanism 
which  shifts  the  belt  at  the  instant  the  g(>ar  is  set  in  motion.  Al.-^-) 
operating  the  winding;  on  mechanism,'  raising  the  stripping  wire 
and  depressing  the  building  wire  in  the  jiroper  order,  aiul  theTi  shift- 
ing the  belt  on  to  the  fast  ])ulky  at  the  close  of  these  operations,  by 
means  of  a  single  cogged  gear  in  combination  with  the  tai)pet  placed 
upon  its  side. 

No.  9,850.— Edmcnd  Munson,  of  Utica,  X.  X .—Impr<yvQ-nunt  in  Eih^s 
for  Mill  iS^OTW*.- Patented  July  10th,  1853. 

Tliis  invention  consists  in  so  constructing  the  eye  of  the  stone  that 
tlie  central  cone  supporting  the  runner  shall  be  sustained  by  spiral 
wings  extending  from  tlie  cone  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  eye.   Theso 
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wings  are  so  constructed  as  to  prevent  chok- 
ing and  clogging ;  and  cause  a  current  of 
air  to  pass  into  the  eye  and  between  the 
stones,  thus  facilitating  the  feeding  of  the 
gram  and  also  supporting  the  stone. 

In  the  figure,  a  represents  the  eye ;  d  d, 
the  spiral  wings ;  these  wings  fit  between 
the  inner  periphery  or  side  of  the  conical 
portion  of  the  eye  and  the  cone  e.  f  is 
the  spindle. 

Claim. — The  spiral  wings,  arranged  in 
such  manner  as  to  perform  the  double 
oflBce  of  feeding  the  grain  and  supporting 
the  stone. 


Ko.  9,860.— Ralph  C.  Pratt,  of  Canandaigua,  N.  Y .—Improvement 
tn  Machines  far  Ditching.— Patented  July  19th,  1853. 

This  invention  consists  in  the  construction  of  an  implement  of  re- 
volving shovels,  hung  upon  a  shaft  supported  by  wheels  and  casing, 
and  performing  a  cutting  and  scraping  operation,  during  the  progress 
or revolvingof  the  wheel  and  beam  or  shaft. 

Claim.--ilie  ditching  machine  consistin<>  of  a  beam  and  casing,  or 
their  equivalents,  in  one  or  more  j-arts,  with  a  cutting  and  scraping 
point,  hung  on  the  shaft  of  a  revolving  wheel,  with  shovels  attached 
to  the  outer  circle  of  the  wheel,  which  self-act,  by  turning  the  wheel 
and  forming  a  bucket  in  connexion  with  the  casing,  so  as^'to  carry  up 
the  eartJi  to  tiie  inclined  slides. 


No.  9,861.— John  Fajrrel,  of  Philadelphia,   V&..— Improvement  in 
Lining  for  Fire-Proof  Safes.— Vatantad  July  19th,  1853. 

The  nature  of  tliis  invention  consists  in  the  introduction  of  flour, 
^am,  or  other  vegetable  substances  into  the  space  which  in  such  safes 
ifl  usually  filled  with  non-conducting  materials:  and  hardening  the 
substance  thus  mtroduced  by  lime  or  cement.  The  object  is  to  resist 
the  action  of  heat,  or  its  transmission. 

Claim.— ThQ  application  of  the  above-named  vegetable  substances, 
for  the  purposes  mentioned. 


No.  9,862.— Bradford  Howe,  of  Albany,  N.  Y .—Improvement  in 
,      Crripesfor  holding  Leather.— VaiQuiad  July  19th,  1853. 

The  form  and  construction  of  the 
gripe  are  shown  in  the  figure  :  k  repre- 
sents the  key,  being  cylindrical  and 
fitting  the  bore  of  tlie  cap  c.  When 
the  leather  l  is  introduced,  the  key  k 
ia  turned  from  the  right  to  the  left'bv 

means  of  a  handle  t,  so  as  to  bring  the  

edge  at  or  near  s  down  upon  tlie  leather,  firmly ;  every  effort  to  draw 
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the  leather  from  the  gripe,  wiU  tend  to  turn  down  the  grooved  edges 
ot  the  key  more  firmly  upon  it. 

Claim.— The  construction  of  a  gripe  composed  of  a  key  turning 
withm  a  socket  or  chamber,  the  key  being  a  solid  cylinder  with  a 
portion  of  Its  surface  cut  away  in  two  faces  parallel  with  ita  axis  and 
at  an  angle  with  each  other;  one  face  being  grooved  lengthwise,  and 
the  chamber  being  a  hollow  cylinder  with  a  portion  of  its  space  filled 
pp  paraUel  with  its  axis,  and  having  a  longitudinal  slit  through 
It  tor  nearly  its  whole  length,  corresponding  with  the  cut-away  part 
ot  the  key,  so  that  when  the  key  is  in  the  chamber,  a  strap  of  leather 
or  other  material  can  pass  through  tlie  chamber  and  under  the 
key. 


'^^},  ^,^^^i-fi^^^  B.  Salmon,  of  Elmira,  N.  Y .—Improvement  in 

Urain  Winnowers. — Patented  July  19th,  1853. 

The  figure  and  claim  explain 
this  improvement. 

Claim. — The  expansion  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  blast  spout  b  into 
the  circular,  irregular,  enlarged 
head,  with  an  opening  or  mouth 
at  the  lower  extremity,  partly  co- 
vered with  the  sieve  e  for  the  pur- 
pose of  allowing  the  force  of  the 
blast  to  be  exhausted,  the  screen- 
ings immediately  falling  through 
the  opening  or  mouth  of  the  head, 
while  the  blast  and  dust  escape 
through  the  screen  e,  the  blast  be- 
ing governed  by  a  slide.    Also, 

the  arrangement  and  construction  — _..,^m«.mw 

of  the  graduated  sieve  a  h  of  unequal  fineness;  the  portion  a  bein.r 
protected  from  the  action  of  the  fan  blast,  so  that  the  small  substances*! 
such  as  cockle,  &c.,  passing  through  and  falling  on  the  bottom  board 
ot  tlie  sieve  a,  pass  off  at  the  trough  and  spouts  m  m  ;  and  when 
the  grain  arrives  at  the  coarser  part  of  the  sieve  J,  it  jiasses  through 
and  IS  acted  upon  by  the  fan  blast,  while  larger  substances  than  wheat 
pass  over  the  end  of  the  sieve  h  and  faU  on  tiie  floor. 

No.  9,864.-EpHRArM  Treadwell,  of  New  York,  N.  Y .—Improvement 
in  Haking  Oty/^^.— Patented  July  ]9th,  1853. 
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The  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in  making  a  perpetual  oven, 
having  side  doors  in  it,  for  charging  and 
discharging  it  at  intern^icdiate  points  be- 
tween the  ends  of  the  oven,  in  combina- 
tion with  lower  independenfr  heating  flues 
and  ^urnaces,  for  directing  the  entire  heat 
from  one  set  of  furnaces  t!iroi!f;h  flues  on 
the  upper  side  of  the  article  to  l>e  baked, 
and  the  entire  heat  fi-om  the  otlier  ijide- 
pendent  set  of  furnaces  tlirough  flues  on 
the  under  side  of  the  article  to  be  baked. 
Tlie  endless  belt  is  for  placing  the  article 
to  be  baked  upon,  b  u  are  tlie  furnaces ;  i:  and  f  heat  chambers ;  p  p 
endless  wire-cloth  apron  ;  r  it  k  dooi-s  ;  s  is  a  scraper. 

Claim. — Tlie  oven  as  above  substantially  described,  with  its  appur- 
tenances and  arrangements. 


0OrOOO 
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N"©.  9,865. — Wm.  II.  Thompson,  and  ItirnAKD  11.  Pummkk,  of  Bidde- 
ford,  3Iaine. — Imjprovement  in  X'^mipressornfo)'  Flyers. — Patented 
July  19th,  1853. 

Tlie  nature  of  this  invention  con- 
sists in  adapting  the  compressor  to 
the  speeder  flyer,  and  to  work  on  a 
bobbin  having  two  heads,  to  facili- 
tate the  winding  of  the  roving, 
"  and  thus  gain"  (savs  the  inventor) 
"  one  hundred  and  nfty  per  cent,  of 
wind  on  each  bobbin." 

Claim. — The  combination  of  the 
guard  rib  e  with  the  hole  a,  and  the  passage  5,  and  the  opening  c?, 
substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  as  specified. 


.j.>. 


No.  9,86G.— Pirn.ip  P.  Traysfr,  of  Baltimore,  Md 
Spike  Machines. — Patented  July  19th,  18 

c  is  the  stationary  portion  of  the 
griping  and  shaping  die ;  p  is  the 
movable  portion  of  tlie  griping  die. 
and  carries  with  it  the  knife  r., 
which  severs  the  rod  -w,  and  a  stump 
or  projection  a  which  aids  the  bend- 
ing of  the  rod  ;  o  is  the  groove  in 
the  end  of  the  frame  through  which 
the  rod  is  passed  to  the  dies ;  n  is 
the  pointing  die,  and  i  the  lever 
whicli  operates  it ;  J,  rock  shaft  and 
fulcrum  of  lever  i ;  k  is  the  toggle 
lever  by  which  the  die  d  is  worked  ; 
L  the  lever  by  which  k  is  actuat- 
ed. 

Claim. — ^The  combination,  with 
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the  knife  which  severs  the  blank  from  the  rod,  of  two  stumps,  either  or 
both  moving,  whereby,  while  one  blank  is  being  headed  and  pointed 
in  the  dies,  the  end  of  the  rod  for  the  next  blank  is  cut  oflf  and  bent 
preparatory  to  forming  a  head. 

Also,  the  method  ot  heading  spikes  by  bending  the  end  of  the  rod 
preparatory  to  upsetting,  before  placing  it  in  contact  with  the  dies  ; 
whereby. the  heated  rodT  is  kept  a  shorter  time  in  contact  with  the  dies, 
and  therefore  heats  them  less,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  detain- 
ed longer  than  usual  out  of  the  dies :  so  tliat  by  this  method  the  dies 
are  better  protected  from  excessive  heating,  the  rod  from  cooling,  and 
the  whole  operation  expedited  and  improved.  ' 


No.  9,867. — Sylvester  J.  Sherm^vn,  of  New  York,  N.  Y. — Improve 
rnent  in  Mounting  Spirit  Levels. — Patented  July  19th,  1853. 

This  improvement  consists  in  provid- 
ing a  spring  catch  J,  for  spirit  levels,  and 
bearers  or  projections  a  a,  to  attach  or 
place  the  level  upon  a  square,  or  ruler, 
or  levelling  instrument. 

Claim. — ^The  spring  catch  to  hold  the 
level  in  place  upon  the  square  or  ruler,  in  combination  with  the  bear- 
ers ;  the  latter  being  so  fonned  in  respect  to  the  level,  that  when  they 
are  placed  upon  a  horizontal  line,  the  bubble  will  be  in  the  middle  of 
the  glass,  and  thus  a  horizontal  or.vertical  line  may  be  ascertained 
from  a  ruler,  or  from  a  square,,  when  the  level  is  attached. 


No.  9,868. — ^Thomas  C.  "Weildon,  of  Hartford,  Conn. — ImprovemeiU 
in  the  Manufacture  of  TFt^«.— Patented  July  19th,  1853. 

The  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in  the  method  of  fastejiincr  the 
hair  with  a  gluten  to  the  network  of  wigs,  &c.  ^    - 

Claim. — The  method  of  fastening  and  attaching  the  hair  to  "wngs, 
toupees,  or  any  other  kind  of  hair  work,  by  means  of  any  kind  of  glu- 
tinous substance. 


No.  9,869. — Charles  Williams,  of  Philadelphia,  V^.— Improvement 
in  the  Preparation  of  BristUsfor  -5;'w«A^^.— Patented  Julv  19th 
1853.  ^         ' 

Tlie  ferrule  which  confines  the  bristles  is  drawn  over  about  two  thirds 
or  three  fourths  the  length  of  the  bristles  from  the  flag  end  (that  be- 
ing smaller  than  the  root),  and  then  submitted  to  the  action  of  heat, 
by  being  placed  (with  the  root  down)  upon  the  top  of  a  boiler  heated 
by  steam.  The  heat  displaces  the  moisture  from  the  roots,  "  and  con- 
tracts them  in  a  remarkable  depee,"  so  as  to  enable  the  operator  to 
draw  the  bristles  with  ease  to  their  proper  place  witliin  the  band  or 
ferrule. 

Claim.— In  the  manufacture  of  that  class  of  brushes  known  as 
"drove  work,"  preparing  the  bristles  by  the  application  of  heattotho 
roots,  substantially  in  tlie  manner  and  for  the  purpose  described. 
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No.  9,870.— Leonardo  Westbeook,  of  New  York,  N.  Y .—Improvement 
in  GuttctrPercha  Stereotype  Composition. — ^Patented  July  19th,  1853. 

The  nature  of  this  improvement  consists  in  a  substitute  for  type 
metal,  for  the  purpose  ot  stereotyping,  composed  of  shellac  and  plum- 
bago, or  graphite,  of  each  three  parts,  to  which  is  added  one  part  of 
asphaltum;  these  are  melted  and  mixed  together,  and  13  parts 
of  crude  gutta  percha  are  cut  into  shreds,  and  ground  with  the 
other  articles.  A  solution  of  one  pound  of  the  sulphate  of  copper  in 
one  gallon  of  water  is  then  taken  to  cover  the  mass,  after  being  heated 
about  212*^  Fahr. ;  the  solution  is  applied  through  a  tube  in  a  regidar 
stream  while  the  ingredients  are  being  ground. 

Claim.— The  compound  herein  described,  of  shellac,  plumbago,  or 
graphite,  asphaltum,  and  gutta  percha,  treated  by  sulphate  of  copper 
and  water,  as  a  substitute  for  type  metal.        a 

No.  9,871. — Austin  O.  Willcox,  of  Thiladelphia,  Pa. — Improvement 
in  Air  Engines. — Patented  July  19th,  1853. 

The  nature  of  this  invention  con- 
sists in  the  employment  o£  inter- 
changing circulators  o  g,  and  h  u, 
which  are  situated  within,  and  oc- 
cupy one  half  the  capacity  of  each 
heat-rcversin;^  vessel  b  c. 

Claim. — The  interchanging  circu- 
lators r, «  and  n  ii  (fig.  \\  so  arranged 
as  to  alternately  transfer  tlie  air  or 
other  fluid  to  the  heating  and  cool- 
ing divisions  of  the  vessels,  in  the 
same  movement,  to  cause  tlie  air  to 
pass  through  renovating  plates  z  z 
«fcc.,  or  their  equivalents,  whether 
placed  within  the  circulators,  and 
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transmitting  the  air,  or  placed  without  the  circulators,  and  the  air  forced 
through  them. 

Also,  placing  an  inwardly-pressing  packing  c  (fig.  2^,  in  the  open  end 
of  each  working  cylinder ;  and  in  combination  therewith,  the  construc- 
tion of  the  working  piston  of  a  little  less  diameter  than  the  interior  of 
the  cylinders,  whereby  the  friction  surface  is  confined  to  the  periphery 
of  the  piston,  in  order  to  sufiiciently  exclude  its  lubricatino;  fluia  from 
the  contact  of  the  hot  air  within  the  cylinders.  Also,  the  barrel  d, 
and  stationary  hollow  piston  /",  with  its  supply-tube  g,  aperture  *, 
valves  h  and  k  Ic,  in  combination  with  the  working  piston/,  and  its 
valves  ;'y,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  air  or  other  fluid  to  the  cylin- 
ders when  desired. 


No.  9,872. — Frederick  Hesse,  of  Bethlehem,  Pa. — Improvement  in 
Paper-Cutting  Machifies. — Patented  July  19th,  1853. 

The  nature  of  this  inven- 
tion consists  in  having  an  ad- 
justable knife  or  cutter  j, 
placed  within  a  sliding  stock 
E,  and  so  arranged  that  the 
knife  or  cutter  may  be  regu- 
lated to  cut  the  required 
depth,  by  merely  turning  the 
handles  1 1,  by  which  the  slid- 
ing stock  is  moved  upon  the 
bed. 

Claim.  —  Cutting  paper, 
pasteboard,  or  other  articles, 
by  means  of  the  knife  j,  at- 
tached to  the  rack-bar  F,  which 
mashes  into  a  pinion  o,  the 
pinion  being  hung  or  attached  to  a  spindle  or  shaft,  to  the  ends  of 
which  the  handles  i  i  of  the  sliding  stock  e  are  secured,  the  above 
parts  being  attached  to  the  sliding  stock  e  ;  by  which  device  the  knife 
may  be  elevated  or  depressed,  as  desired  by  the  operator,  while  work- 
ing the  sliding  stock  upon  the  bed  piece. 


No.  9,873. — Cyrus  C.  Bisbee,  of  Kochester,  N.  T. — Improvem£nt  in 
Shmver-bath  TaJ^.— Patented  July  20tli,  1853. 

This  improvement  consists  in  constructing  a  sliower-bath  in  sucli 
manner,  that  when  not  in  actual  use  as  a  bath,  it  may  be  converted 
into  a  table.  The  four  legs  are  made  tubular  to  receive  elongating 
standards,  which  can  be  elevated  by  means  of  racks  and  pinions  with 
the  shower  tray,  which  is  placed  under  the  leaf  of  the  table.  Tlie 
lower  tray,  which  is  also  under  the  leaf  of  the  table,  can  be  let  down 
when  to  be  used. 

Claim. — ^The  combination  and  arrangement  of  the  upper  and  lower 
tray,  so  that  they  shall  simultaneously  recede  from  eacn  other  to  ele- 
vate the  water  and  set  up  the  bath,  and  approach  each  other  to  pack 
away  the  bath  and  convert  the  apparatus  into  a  table. 
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No.  9,874. — TlimARD  C.  Bristol,  of  Chicago,  III. — Improveineni  in 
liotary  Steam  Engines. — Patented  July  2tjtb,  1853. 

Claim. — Tlie  combination  and  arrangement  of  the  outward  radiating 
pistons,  or  tlieir  e^iuivalents,  with  the  sliders,  steam  ways  or  passages, 
and  abutment^,  in  such  manner  that  the  sliders  are  free  from  lateral 
friction  by  presaiire  of  the  propelling  medium  in  passing  the  abutments, 
and  are  worked  outwards  and  kept  up  to  their  bearings  by  the  pistons, 
whereby  promptness  and  certainty  are  insured  in  the  outward  action 
of  the  sliders,  c<jimteracting  pressure  to  their  inward  radiation  remov- 
ed, and  a  tight  but  free  action  of  the  sliders  throughout  their  eutire 
travel  produced. 

Xo.  9,875. — William  Y.  Birtox,  of  Orange,  Ohio. — Im2)rove7nent  in 
Plowjhs.—Wxii^nXGii  July  2Gth,  1853. 

Fig.    1     represents    the    side     of    the 

plough  where  the  mould  board  is  placed. 

To  the  lower  edge  of  the  mould  board  is 

attached  the  piece  j,  called  by  the  inventor 

a  "land  cutter,"  which  is  secured  to  the 

point  M,  by  means  of  a  tenon  litting  into 

a  mortise  made  in  the  point.     Fig.  2  shows 

the  land  side,  with  a  reversable  land  side 

piece  o,  into  which  a  counter  side  piece  n 

tits,  and  is  secured  by  means  of  tenon  i  in 

the  mortise  i. 

Claim. — The   manner   of   securing   the 

points  of  the  land-side  land  cutter  j,  and 

counter  side  ii,  by  the  lock  couplings,  or 

joint  formed  in  the  mortise  i.     Also,  the 

slough  point  M,  and  a  reversable  land-side  piece  in  the  manner  speci- 

ied,%vherebv  the  land-side  piece  and  point  m  are  made  reversable. 


I 


No.  9,870. — F.  B.  Ilrvr,  of  Westfield,  Ind. — Imprm'cment  in  MilU 
far'OriwViwj  Applet,  cO(?.— Patented  July  26th,  1853. 

Tlie  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in  the  employment  of  two  end- 
less belts— a  stationary  and  moval)le  one  ;  the  belts  having  spurs  or 
teeth  upon  them,  and  being  arranged  in  such  manner  as  to  feed  equally 
well  small  or  large  sul)stances  to  the  cutters. 

The  lower  belt,  which  is  double  the  length  of  the  upper  one,  remains 
in  its  horizontal  ])osition  ;  the  upper  one  is  adjustalde,  and  can  be  ele- 
vated or  depressed,  so  as  to  allow  the  space  between  the  two  to  be 
greater  or  less.  The  belts  carry  the  article  to  be  cut  to  the  knives 
which  are  upon  a  cvlinder. 

ty«?//i.— The  employment  of  the  endless  belts  arranged  as  described, 
for  the  purpose  described.  Also,  in  ccanbination  with  the  two  belts, 
as  arrani^cd,  one  or  more  cutters  or  cutting  cylinders,  the  cylinders 
beini:  placed  loosely  on  tUeir  axes,  and  secured  by  set  screws ;  by  which 
means  several  forms  of  cutters  may  be  used  according  to  the  work  to 
be  performed. 
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No.  9,877. — David  A.  Jajies,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. — Imprwement  in 
the  Process  of  making  6^/?<^.— Patented  July  2Gth,  1853. 
Tliis  improvement  consists  in  washing  the  scraps 

in  small  quantities  in  a  thick  cream  of  lime,  and 

piling  them  under  the  protection  of  a  roof  in  layers. 

forining  an  angle  of  about  twenty  degrees  with  the 

horizon;  that  is,  commencin^g  *in  one  corner  of 

the  space  to  be  occupied,  which  is  kept  the  hig]i- 

cst.     When  to  be  used,  the  scraps,  after  being 

washed,  are  i)laced  in  a  bath  of  diluted  sulpluiTic  acid,  to  be  freed 

from  all  calcareous  matter,  and  then  taken  and  again  washed  carefully, 

and  are  then  ready  for  the  boiling  in  a  steam  apparatus,    a  represents 

the  tub,  h   the  open  steam-i)ipe,  c  the   close   steam-pipe,   d  and   c 

cocks  for  the  admission  of  steam,  /  cock  to  reirulate  the  pressure 

of  steam  within  the  coil. 

^  Clmni. — The  claim  of  tlie  inventor  is  comprised  in  the  above  descrip- 
tion. 


No.  9,878.— OwKN  Bj:dmom),  of  Ptochester,  N.  X .—Tmvroveinent  in 

Lamps. — Patented  July  20th,  1853. 

Tlie  object  to  be  attained  in  this  construc- 
tion of  a  lamp,  is  to  retain  the  surface  of  the 
oil  on  the  same  level  or  height  as  the  burner 
at  all  times,  without  regard  to  the  quantity  of 
oil  contained  in  the  tountain.  When  the  foun- 
tain is  to  be  filled,  the  catch  o  is  disengaged 
from  the  ratchet  k,  and  as  the  oil  is  introduced, 
the  fountain  descends  by  itself.  Tiio  lloat  c, 
shown  in  dotted  linos,  prevents  the  oil  from' 
splashing,  and  serves  as  a  check  to  the  spring 
i>,  which  retains  the  surface  of  the  oil  in  the 
fountain.constantly  ata  nearly  unif-u-m  height 
with  the  burner. 

6?<t///2.— -Routing  the  oil  fountain  r»r  liiinp<? •— ^^.^— 1«^ 

upon  aspringor  springs,  so  constructed  as  to  retain  the  surface  of  the 
oil  in  the  fountain  c<»nstantly  at  a  nearly  imiform  height,  whether 
used  witli  or  without  a  float. 


No.  9,879.— ^[h.ton  SArri:iiLi:i:,  of  Louisa,  Vi\.—Imprommeni  in  Seed 

Planters.— Vni<in\cA  July  i>(Jth,  1853. 

Tlie  main  ol  (joct  oi'  this  invention 
Ls  to  adapt  the;  drill  m'>re  perfectly 
to  the  undulations  of  the  ground, 
and  to  simplify  the  arrangement  for 
drilling  and  covering;  also  to  eco- 
nomize labor,  and  avoid  breakage 
when  meeting  with  obstructions, 
llie  shafts  .1 .1  ( .f  the  drill  wheels  f  are 
united  by  the  hinge  or  joint  o,  in 
the  centre,  that  allows  the  wheels 
ou  either  shatl  to  rise  or  fall  with  the  undulations  of  the  ground, 
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without  affecting  the  wheeb  or  the  other  shaft.  In  the  same  line  with 
wheels  f  are  placed,  back  of  the  hopper,  the  covering  wheels  h, 
that  work  in  brackets  projecting  from  a  swin^nig  frame  k,  which  is 
jointed  in  the  middle,  so  as  to  admit  of  vertical  play.  The  wheels 
have  a  deep  angular  groove  on  their  peripheries. 

Claim.— The  arrangement  of  the  drill  and  covering  wheels,  or  their 
equivalents,  on  flexible  axles,  so  that  they  will  rise  and  fall  to  accommo- 
date themselves  to  undulating  around,  whereby  the  grain  in  all  the 
furrows  is  planted  at  an  equid  depth  and  equally  covered. 

No.  9,880.— William  M.  Wakren,  of  Watertown,  Conn.— Irriprove- 
ment  in  EaUroad  Car  Seats. — Patented  July  26th,  1853. 
In  this  improved  car  seat,  the  hinged  back 
is  raised  ana  presses  against  the  stationary 
back  in  such  a  manner  that  the  seat  will 
be  inclined.  The  hinge  or  joint  d  in  the 
metal  strip  i  is  rather  above  the  hinges 
I  h,  and  therefore  by  raising  the  adjust- 
able back,  the  line  of  the  hmge  d  being 
the  line  of  fulcrum,  the  hinges  bear  down- 
wards upon  the  top  of  the  stationary  back  b  ; 
and  as  the  seat  a  is  hung  on  pivots,  a  a,  the 
seat  vnll  of  course  be  inclined.  By  depress- 
ing the  adjustable  back  f,  the  hinges  elevate 
the  seat,  and  bring  it  to  a  horizontal  position.  ^  Tlie  cross  piece  d 
turns,  and  the  seat  may  be  turned  in  any  direction  in  which  the  cars  go. 
^^iw.— Attaching  the  hinged  or  adjustable  back  f  to  the  station- 
ary back  B,  by  means  of  the  hinges  h  h,  and  having  a  jointed  or  hinged 
metal  strip  i,  secured  to  the  adjustable  back  and  to  the  cross-piece  d, 
the  hinge  or  joint  d  of  the  metal  strip  being  above  the  line  of  the 
hinges ;  by  which  arrangement  the  seat  a  is  inclined,  or  brought  to  a 
horSsontal  position,  as  the  adjustable  back  is  raised  or  depressed. 
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No.  9,881.— Ezra  K.  Benton,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.— MproveTnent  in 

Bran  Dusters.— Patented  July  26th,  1853. 

Tlie  nature  of  this  improvement  consists  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
feeding  apparatus,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  bran  is  fed  into  the  ma- 
chine by  an  inward  current  of  air,  which  at  tlie  same  time  permits  all 
heavv  substances  to  fall  into  a  spout  and  be  excluded  ;  also,  in  the  use 
of  inwardly  acting  blasts  of  different  degrees  of  strength,  at  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  duster,  to  feed  the  bran  in  and  drive  the  flour  out 
through  the  inclosing  sieve  by  the  upper  blast,  while  the  lower  blast 
or  current  only  counteracts  the  downward  pressure  of  the  upper  blast, 
so  as  to  prevent  discharging  any  flour  with  the  bran ;  also,  in  the  ar- 
ranj^ement  of  teeth,  in  lines  ascending  in  the  direction  opposite  to  ite 
motion  around  the  revolving  cylinder,  in  such  a  inanner  that  their 
action  by  the  revolution  of  the  cylinder  tends  to  lift  the  bran,  or  to 
prevent  its  falling  too  rapidly  to  the  bottom. 

Claim.— The  inventor  claims  the  two  draughts  of  air,  produced  by 
oblique  fans,  as  proportioned  in  strength  of  blasts,  for  the  purposes  ♦ 
substantially  as  aoove  described  and  set  forth. 


\^r!r>:~^7!:T  "•  ST'"'T^  f  Davidsburg,  Fa.-/,nprovem^nt 
m  Corn.J^lanters.—rsLtented  July  26th,  1853 

The  nature  of  this  improvement  consists  in  suspending  the  plantimr 
\Lf^  tT^^  grapP  'n^'  the  periphery  of  the  wheel  by  two  hookea 
ill^S  "^^'"^  .are  worke^  by  means  of  a  rod  behind  the  hopper,  and 
placed  conveniently  at  the  command  of  the  operator.  ^^ 

Ckiim.—The  method  of  stopping  the  seeding  apparatus  bv  cran- 
pling  the  periphery  of  the  driving  wheel.  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

No  9,883.— Sylvester  DAv^8,  of  Claremont,  N.  U.—Imprcyvernent  in 
Bee  Hives.— ?2Cien\jed  July  26th,  1853.  Froveineni  in 

Tlie  object  of  this  improvement  is  to  provide 
(by  senes  of  slats  placed  over  the  bee  food  in 
the  teed  drawer)  means  for  the  bees  to  stand 
on  while  feeding,  and  thus  prevent  the  bees 
Irom  being  mired  in  the  food. 

Claim.— The  manner  of  constructing  the  float 
K,  or  N  of  two  parallel  series  of  slightly  sepa- 
rated thm  slats,  placed  one  directly  over  the 

other,  and  separated  by  two  or  three  cross  slat..,  and  supported  bv 
similar  cross  slats  beneath  the  whole,  for  the  purpose  of  aflowin^  fhl 
bees  to  feed  without  being  liable  to  be  mired  ^nX  food  beneatl! 

The  nature  of  this  improvement  consists  in  covering  the  revolving 

tTn  "or  ?1  ^rl''''  r-  T^"^  '''  ""''y  "^^'"^'•^  construction  4ith  w  re  net^ 
Zt     ''Y  l^y^^^^'^^'  "^«aji«a  uniform  uneven  but  smooth  surface! 
preserved  which  has  great  durability,  and  can  be  renewed  ata  triflfna 
expense  when  worn  away,  and  performs  the  work Xrou^^^^^^^ 
Cla^m.~T\le  claim  is  substantiallyembraced  in  the  above  description. 

No  9,885.-F.  O.  Deschami-s,  of  Philadelphia,  Fa.-lmprovevi^rU  in 
Omnibus  Latiter?is.—Vatented  July  26th,  1853.       ^"'^^^'^^"^  ^ 

Tliis  invention  consists  in  placino-  the  lamn  wi'fhin  o  «o«^  ^.i,    i 
part  of  which  is  formed  of  gfa.,  ami  theXe   pt  of  ^^eurcirrn' 
which  cap  IS  placed  a  lens.    The  case  is  inlendeS  to  be  ?n"erted?n'^ihe 

T.  1  °T'^u  ?■■  ^^^^'  """"xliately  l-el'ind  the  seat  of  the  driver* 
theg  ass  portion  bemg  below  the  roof,  and  within  the  omnibus  or  state' 
and  the  cap  containing  the  lens  above  the  top  or  roof     Bv Thirir' 

attorded  for  the  driver  on  the  outside,  or  roof.  ^ 

arra^em;;;!"'"'^""^"^''  ""'  ''''"™  '^'''"^^  '"""P  «"<J  '^  P^-^oHar 
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glued  for  the  reception  of  the  covers,  and  to  economize  time,  and  per- 
form the  work  in  a  "  more  pei-fect"  manner  than  it  has  heretolore  been 


done. 


Claim. 


^, ,^,„, —First,  hancrjnir  the  frame  oarn-inj;  the  ])ressure  rollere  k 
upon,  and  eccentrically  to.  the  centre  of  motion  of  the  ami^  f,  so  that 
the  centre  of  moti<.n  of  the  frame  can  be  raised  at  i>leasure.  becondly, 
the  c.Mul.inatir.n  of  the  wed-e  m,  and  bars  w  and  v,  when  connected 
with  the  jaws  of  the  clamps,  for  the  i)urpose  ot  keeping  the  centre  ot  the 
book  wllatever  its  thickness,  vertical  with  the  bearings  u  ot  the  swing- 


ing frame  i'. 


No.  l>,SST.-l)ANrF.i.  B.  lliNMAN,  of  J>hiladelphia,  \\x.-Imjmyvunent 
in  Vir'uyj  Yarn  /^/,•/;-<v>/o,w/.— Patented  July  2<.th.  ISod. 

The  nature  of  this  invention  cousists  in  pressing  the  yarn  betweeri 
series  of  separate  and  adjustable  or  changeable  bars  ot  hard  wood, 
whose  pres.'in-  faces  are  'paralh-l  to  each  other,  in  such  i»arts  and  for 
such  distances  as  are  not  intended  to  be  dyed,  while  the  parts  ot  the 
yarn  intended  to  be  dyed  remain,  without  being  pressed,  between 
and  bevond  the  sides  of  the  bai>.  r     .,i 

(jln;m—T\x<^.  emplovment  of  series  ..f  sej.arate  and  adjustable  or 
chanjreable  bars,  one  'above  the  other,  in  an  adjustable  press,  and 
pres-sing  between  their  faces  the  parts  of  the  yam  not  intended  to 
be  dye^,  while  the  liquor  is  in  contact  with,  and  dyes  the  part^i  of  the, 
yam'  between  the  sides  of  the  bars. 

j,T„    9  .^gS._LKvi  PrraAN,  of  Tom's  Hrook.  S ^.— Imjpi^oved  Plotting 

Theodolite.— ViiXQni^'^  July  26th.  1853. 

This  improvement  coiusists  in  arranging  a  traversing  scale  oyer 
the  dial,  adjusted  and  connected  to.  a  sliding  frame  under  he  dial, 
upon  which  a  piece  of  paper  is  lastened  to  mark  the  plot  upon 
and  rule  a  line  bv  the  traversing  scale  and  note  the  course ;  sj)  that 
when  the  instrument  is  taken  to  the  position  sighted  to,  and  the  dis- 
tance measured,  it  can  be  marked  upon  the  line  and  he  poin 
measured  upon  the  paper  by  the  traversing  scale,  which  is  hen 
moved  back  and  the  needle  box  replaced,  and  the  next  point  sighted 
to  and  the  needle  box  removed,  and  tlie  line  and  course  marked.     Also, 


in  applying  an  adjustable  index  to  the  travei-sing  scale,  so  as  to  mea- 
sure minute  divisions  accurately. 

Claim.— Thii  adjusting  index  or  its  e.piivalent,  in  combination  with 
tire  graduated  scale  upon  the  travei-sing  ruler  and  the  horizontal  dial. 
Also,  the  dial  desci-.bed,  fixed  upon  a  staff  or  socket,  in  combination 
with  the  revolving  frame,  and  turning  under  the  dial  on  the  socket  car- 
rying the  travei-sing  niKr  k.  and  a  suitable  sight  vane.  ; 


No.  9,889.— J.  A.  Rai'i-  anrl  K.  S.  WKioin-,  of  Buffalo,  N    \  —Jm- 
€TZt  '"  '"^^"'''"'''^'.f  ^^""'-^   '"'^ff'^^'f  "    (rate.-V'AionXi.H\    Julv 

The  nature  of  tffis  invention  consists  in  the  application  of  com- 
pressed air,  so  applied  to  luston  heads  working  in  cylinders  at  each 
end  of  saws,  and  to  which  heads  the  saw  is  connected' by  its  ends  bv 
rods,  as  that  the  tendency  of  the  compressed  air  to  pusli  or  pull  apart 
the  piston  heads  slial  be  exerted  to  the  straining  of  the  saw  and  hu. 
keep  It  perfectly  strained  without  the  use  of  a  g^ate. 

6'/rt«;i.— The  application  of  comi)ressed  air  to  the  straininrr  cylin- 
ders of  saws,  when  the  cylinders  are  so  connected  with  each  other 
hat  the  compressed  a.r  shall  alternately  pa.,  from  one  cylinder  to 
die  other  during  the  rec.])rocating  action  of  the  saw,  and  'combined 
with  the  air  pump  and  pressure  valve,  for  the  purj^ose  of  regulating 
and  maintaining  the  intensity  of  the  strain  on  the  saw.  ^ 

Ko.  9,890^FRKnERi(;K  G.  Vin-n-iRCKi:,  of  xVew  York,  N  Y  — /m- 
proved  Compounilfor  Dyeimj.~ViiXQnXi.^(\  July  26th,  1853. 
To  form  this  compound,  1(»  pounds  of  sul- 
phuric acid  are  mixed  with  4  pounds  of  cold 
water,  and  let  stand  six  hours  :— Four  pounds 
of  prussiate  of  potash  are  placed  in  the  receiver 
B,  with  three  gallons  of  boiling  water ;  and  in 
retort  a  five  pounds  of  manganese,  and  four 

pounds  of  common  salt,  to  which  is  added  the — — =-i 

mixture  first  mentioned:  the  pipe  f  is  adjusted  and  luted,  and  the 
whole  IS  lefl  quiet  for  six  houi>..  Af\er  that  time  a  slow  fire  is  appl  ed 
and  kept  up  for  six  hours  longer,  during  which  time  the  chloride 
formed  in  the  retort  a  wil    pass  over  into  the  receiver  b,  which  is 

fi  ni  T^^''i-'''"^''^'*"'V""^"^^  t^«  compound  is  ready 
for  use.  To  use  this  compound,  a  mixture  of  sulpfuric  acid  an*d 
water  is  prepared  m  a  retort  similar  to  a  ;  in  another  receiver  are  put 
eight  pounds  of  salts  of  tm.  and  fwn  r»n„r,^o  ^^  ♦ : -j       «ic  put 


.  compound  above  mentioned,  and  produces  •  cuionae  ol  tin  ' 

To  six  pounds  of  the  first  or  kali  compound  are  added  two  pounds  of 
sulphuric  acid  the  whole  mixed  with  about  100  gallons  of  ^at^r  in  a 
dye  kettle  and  heated  to  212-  Fahr. ;  the  wool  fs  let  remafnTeiein 
hree  fourths  of  an  hour,  which  ^ves  it  a  green  or  ground  color  To 
he  same  kett  e  of  dye  are  addef  three  pounds  of  k!li  compomid  and 
two  pounds  of  vitriol,  and  the  whole  heated  to  200<>  Fahr  XTool  ^ 
then  put  in  and  let  remain  three  fourths  of  an  hour.     In  thiL  maJer  L^ 
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produced  an  endless  variety  of  shades  by  slight  changes  of  the  propor- 
tions of  the  ingredients  and  the  degree  of  heat. 

(7^tm.— Making  the  kali  compound,  substantially  as  herein  set 
forth,  as  a  basis  for  a  blue  dye. 

No.   9,891.— ITi:nry  Lek  Xorris,  of  New  York  CAty.— Improvement 

in  preservimj  India  Riihher  in  a  Liquid  State.— VBXeniQ^  July 

26th,  1853. 

The  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in  treating  the  juice  or  milk 
from  the  caoutchouc  or  India  rubber  tree,  so  as  to  form  a  com];)ound 
that  will  remain  liquid,  and  be. prevented  from  fermentation,  acidula- 
tion,  coagulation,  or  putridity.  •  The  inventor  af comolishes  this  by 
mixing  with  the  juice,  within  tljree  hours  after  it  is  drawn  from  the 
tree  and  strained,  concentrated  liquor  of  ammonia— to  every  pound 
of  the  juice  one  ounce  of  the  liquid.  Tliis  compound  when  placed  in 
air-tight  vessels  can  be  preserved  for  a  long  time,  and  when  poured 
upon  a  polished  surface  and  left  to  evaporate  slowly,  it  forms  a  verj' 
emstic,  tough,  and  transparent  article. 

Claim.— Ti\e  compound   above   described,  and   for   the   purposes 
therein  set  forth. 


No.  9,892.— JAiiEs  A.  Bazin,  of  Canton,  I^sl^.— Improvement  in 
Seraphines  and  oth^r  Heed  Instruments  of  i/^^*^V^— I'atented  Au- 
gust 2nd,  1853. 

A  description  of  this  invention  would  be  too  lengtliy  for  this  Report. 
67azm.— Flatting  the  thirds,  sixths,  and  sevenths,  of  the  scale,  by 
means  of  the  regulating  cylinder.  Also,  the  valve  of  two  parts, 
with  the  springs,  in  combination  with  the  perforated  plate  for 
the  purpose  of  sounding  the  note  flat  or  sharp.  Also,  the  com- 
bination and  arrangement  of  the  sliding  bar,  the  buttons,  the  bent 
wires,  and  the  pins,  for  the  purpose  of  unlocking  the  key  board.  Also, 
the  use  of  two  or  more  wind  chests  in  the  same  instrument,  for  the 
purposes  separately  of  the  bass  and  treble  notes.  Also,  the  peculiar 
arrangement  of  the  bellows  and  wind  chests.  Also,  hanging  the 
pedal  with  a  movable  fulcrum,  to  prevent  friction  upon  the  foot. 
Also,  the  construction  of  the  air  passages,  and  their  arrangement. 
Also,  the  presser  bar,  so  constructed  an^  arranged  as  to  keep  down 
the  rear  portion  of  all  the  valves,  M'liile  their  front  portion  is  left  free 
to  be  operated  by  the  keys,  thereby  modifying  the  tone  of  all  the 
notes  ot  the  instrument. 


No.  9,893.— George  W.  Brown,  of  Tylersville,  l\\.— Improvement  in 

Seed  Planters. — Patented  August  2nd,  1853. 

The  claim  embraces  the  object  of  this  improvement. 

Claim.— T\\e  oscillating  horizontal  wheels,  or  distributers,  in  the 
bottom  of  the  hoppers,  having  slots  and  holes  of  various  sizes,  in  com- 
bination with  stationary  caps  and  pins,  for  the  discharge  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  and  quantities  of  seeds.  Also,  the  arrangement  of  the 
covering  rollers,  mounted  as  described,  and  performing  the  purpt)6e 
of  covering  the  seed,  elevating  the  cutters  in  turning  around,  and  in 
adjusting  them  to  different  depths. 
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\ypf~i^''^^''^\^''^YV^^  ^^  Harrison,  Ue.- Improvement  in 
^ed^Plunters.—Fatented  August  2nd,  1853. 

The  principal  feature  of  this  improve- 
ment consists  in  an  arrangement  for 
gauffing  the  depth  to  which  the  plough 
ot  the  machine  enters  the  ground  before 
the  seed  is  dropped.  /  is  the  gauge- wheel 
attached  to  an  adjustable  slide  g,  which 
can  be  raised  or  lowered,  and  fastened  by 
a  set-screw  /t.  Tlie  axle  k  of  the  gauge- 
wheels  /  turns  at  its  centre  on  the  ftil- 
crum  I ;  so  that  in  case  either  wheel  meets 
with  any  inequality  in    tlie  ground,   the 

wheel  will  rise  or  tall  without  producincr  ^^-^i^hhhhsss^ 
toX7lT."^Ti,T''  ^^^V"  ^^^«Pl-|h.  m,the  coverer,  is  attached 
rL'!n      U    •      !^  '^r^  l^?"^^'  ^'"^^^  ^he  seeds  are  dropped. 
,y^;'^--f.\^<^^rig  the  axle  of  the  gauge-wheels  on  a  fulcrum  in  an 


'^%  I'H^r^'^^  ?•  ^'''^'  ^^  ^P^^°g  ^a^den,  Fa.~Impr<yvem^ 
Tatitf^:'T-^'':r^/''^''^''^  ^t^^BoHers^and^ 
7i  !■■       ^^^y^""^  ^^^^/.— Patented  August  2d,  1853. 


This  invention  consists  of  a  water-cliamber  outside  of  the  boiler,  pro- 
^^ded  with  a  valve-seat  and  valve,  l)y  which,  by  means  of  an  internal 


arrangement,  the  water  is  regulated  in  its  cour;^e  to  the  boiler  in  such 
quantities  as  mav  be  required  ;  the  valve  upon  the  valve-seat  is  caused 
to  be  opened  and  closecf  by  the  movement  of  the  internal  arrangement 
thus  keepmo.  a  regular  supply  of  water  in  the  boiler.  Tlie  wlter  en! 
r.^^^  ^  r  .  "'  "^'  ^}'''  ^•aj^''-c^'a^"ber  c ;  but  before  it  can  get  to  the 
pump.  It  has  to  pass  through  the  valve  f  f  and  seat  o  o.    The  seat  o  o 

coS^ndi^'^'  ^"^  1^'" ''^^•''  F  F  movable,  and  the  openings  in  both 
cotrespondmg  precisely  in  size  and  relative  position  (see  &  2)  the 
size  ot  tlie  aperture  between  them  is  varied  by  simp  y  tumint  ^e 
valve,  which  is  done  by  the  rod  e.    At  e'  is  a  small  wLl  and^eap' 
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which  forms  acogi^^lc-joint  or  cogs  ;  the  ca))  lits  tight  against  the  body, 
of  the  machine,  and  *is  kept  in  phice  hv  the  t^pring^'.  The  lever  h 
produces  the  motion  of  tlie  ru<i  k  (see  fig.  3),  fitting  mU)  one  ot  the 
co<r8  in  the  circumference  of  said  wheel;  said  lever  moving  upon 
tlie  pivot  fastened  on  the  collar  i{,and  being  kept  in  its  place  by  means 
of  the  guide  d,  which  derives  its  motion  from  the  float  j  inside  ot  the 
boiler.  Tlie  slightest  motion  of  the  float  is  communicated  to  the  rod 
E  and  valve  f;  and  the  hand  x  attached  to  the  rod  k  shows  upon 
a  dial  the  operation  of  the  apparatus. 

Claim.— The  water-chambers  above  described,  and  the  contrivance 
and  machinery  by  which  their  action  is  aided  and  facilitated. 

No.  9,89fi.— II.  B.  CoNANT,  of  Geneva,  Wisconsin.— /w^<w^m^  in 
Abdominal  Suj>porters.—V&tento(\  August  2d,  1853. 

This  supporter  is  so  constructed  that 
the  pressure  may  be  varied  at  pleasure, 
and  it  may  be  worn  by  pereons  of  dif- 
ferent sizes. 

Claim. — Constructing   the   sup])orter 
with  two  encomnassinf?  springs  a  n,  at- 
tached respectively  at  their  centres  to  tl  ;• 
front  and  hind  pa^s  (the  hind  spring  bo 
ing  slightly  curved  upwards  in  the  mid 

die,  and  the  front  spring  correspondingly  ^    .     n       .^    .         a 

curved  downwards,  and  both  springs  straight  on  their  flat  sides) ;  ana 
uniting  the  springs  at  their  adjacent  ends  with  straps  d  d  of  adjustable 
lengths ;  whereby  its  pressure  may  be  varied,  and  the  same  supporter 
worn  by  persons  of  different  sizes. 

No.  9,897.— TuoMAs  J.  Eddy,  of  Waterford,  N.  Y.— Im- 
provement in  Railroad  Car-wheeU.—VQX(m\Q(^  August 
2d,  1853. 

This  invention  consists  in  connecting  the  solid  hub  and 
chiselled  rim  of  a  cast-iron  wheel,  by  means  of  a  series  of 
spokes  and  a  disk,  all  cast  in  one  piece,  and  severally 
fonned  and  an-anged  in  such  manner  that  they  will  not  be 
strained  by  the  contraction  of  the  metal,  as  it  cools  and 
solidities  at  the  time  the  wheel  is  cast. 

B  is  the  hub  ;  a,  the  rim  ;  d,  sj)okes  ;  c,  disk. 
Claim.— K  cast-iron   car-wheel   made  in  one  piece,  in 
which  one  end  of  the  hub  is  united  to  the  rim  by  means 
of  a  disk,  and  the  other  bymeajis  of  a  series  of  spokes. 


No.  9,898.-0.  S.  BoYNfoN,  .»i"  New   York,  N.  \ .—Improvement  in 
Paper-ruling  J/a<;At«^.y.— Patented  August  2d,  1^53. 
Tliis  improvement  C(»nsists  in  employing  feeding-guides  att.iched  to 

the  endless  apron,  for  the  i>urpose  of  properly  feeding  the  jtaper  to  the 

pens. 

^/rtm.—Tlicj  employment  of  the  guides,  by  which  the  paper  may  be 
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properly  adjusted  upon  the  apron,  and  fed  underneath  tlie  pens.  Also 
the  guides  or  stops  attached  to  the  selvedge  of  the  endless  a})ron,  for 
the  pui-pose  of  elevating  the  pens  from  the  pa]»er  at  required  distan- 
ces, according  as  the  guides  are  adjusted  upon  the  apron,  and  thereby 
causing  the  paper  to  be  ruled  in  lines  of  the  desired  length,  and  hav- 
ing the  requisite  spaces  between  tJiem. 


No.  9,899.— Joseph  R.  Millee,  of  Jersev  Citv,  N.  i .—Lnprovem<^nt  In 
SubmaAna.  7tmn<?Z5.— Patented  xVugust  2d,  1853. 

The  claim  explains  the  nature  of  this  invention. 

Claim. — Constructing  submarine  avenues,  by  casting  them  in  short 
manageable  sections,  sinking  each  successivelvto  its  place,  and  unitino- 
their  ends  successively  by  means  of  flanch&s,  bolts,  and  packing ;  when 
these  are  combined  witli  a  lip  or  lips  at  the  end  of  each  section,  to  in- 
sure the  bolt-holes,  and  other  con-esponding  parts,  to  come  and  rest 
opposite  to  each  other  as  each  succeeding  section  is  sunk  to  its  place- 
and  when  the  structure  is  made  to  rest  upon  a  graded  bottom  as  the 
work  progresses,  and  is  held  thereto  by  superincumbent  weight  when 
completed. 


No.  9,900.— Joseph  A.  Scholfield,  of  Westerly,  R.  \.—lmprovein&nl 
%n  Temples  for  Zoom^.— Patented  August  2cl,  1853. 


Figure  2  is  a  j.lan  view  of  the  temple  with  the  upper  plate  re- 
moved.    Pigure  1  is  a  side  elevation  of  the  same;  c,  the  holding-box 
attached  to.  the  beam  by  means  of  screws;  d,  the  shank  of  the  temple- 
from  the  lower  plate  i)roject  the  ^mx-^eeee,  inclining  towards  the 
box  c ;  /  IS  a  pin ;  /,  a  spring  to  hold  the  temple  in  its  place. 

Clavm.—T\\e  a])plication  of  {>  stationary  spur-i)late  to  the  temple 
with  the  pins  in  said  plate  inclii^ed  at  an  angle  to  the  breast-beam  so 
as  to  allow  the  cloth  to  be  drawn  over  the  tops  of  the  pins  as  the  lay 
beats  up,  and  from  their  inclination  preventing  the  clotli  from  receding 
during  the  backward  motion  of  the  lay. 


No    9,901  -John  M.  Peeder,  of  Memphis,  l(ixm.-Irnpr(yi,mient  in 
ttie  construction  of  Stea)nrBoiler8.--Fatented  August  2d,  1853. 
The  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in  providing  the  upper  part  of  a 

Bteam-boder  with  two  openings,  a  and  b  (see  fig.),  in  addition  to  that 
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for  the  safety-valve,  and  one,  c, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  boiler. 
These  apertures  are  clewed, 
one  by  cylinder  d  and  piston, 
and  two  by  valves  coiTe- 
spondin^  with  the  openings  b 
and  c,  which  are  so  arranged 
as  to  pass  the  water  from  the 
boilers  on  to  the  fire  under 
them. 

Claim. — The  application  to  steam-boilers  of  stem  h  and  valve?  i  an<! 
J,  and  the  mode  of  their  operation,  which  will,  at  any  given  pressure, 
allow  the  water  in  the  boilers  to  pass  freely  on  the  tire  under  them, 
thereby  reducing  the  steam,  and  preventing  explosion. 


No.  9,902. — John  R.  Richaedson.  James  Westebman,  and  Ebenbzer 
WiLDEE,  of  Newcastle,  Pa. — Improvement  in  Spike  Machines. — 
Patented  August  2d,  1853. 

The  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in  the  manner  of  forming  the 
point  of  the  spike  by  means  of  rollers,  in  combination  witli  broad  dies 
resting  against  their  disks ;  also  in  other  devices,  which  are  explained 
by  the  claim  of  the  inventor. 

Claim. — The  manner  of  forming  the  point  as  described. 

2d.  Slightly  withdrawing  the  header  after  the  head  is  completed, 
for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  jaws  from  its  pressure  before  they  be- 
gin to  open,  and  holding  them  in  that  position  with  the  spike-head 
tnerein  until  the  jaws  are  opened,  and  tlie  movable  jaw  or  die  is 
nearly  or  quite  withdrawn  from,  the  spike;  then  withdrawing  the  header 
to  its  farthest  position  from  the  dies,  allowing  the  spike  to  fall :  thus 
causing  the  header  to  perfonn  the  duty  of  a  clearer. 

3d.  The  combination  of  the  cutting  guide-loop,  the  cutter,  and  the 
holder,  as  constnicted  and  operating  with  the  movable  jaw  and  the 
movable  die,  for  the  jnirpose  of  cutting  off  the  blank  at  a  sufficient 
distance  from  the  ends  of  the  dies  to  leave  material  for  the  head,  and 
carrying  it  over  to  the  stationary  jaw  ut  the  same  operation. 

4th.  Attaching  the  gauge  iinuly  to  the  carriage  of  tlie  pointing- 
rollers,  so  that  it  will  be  withdrawn  as  tlie  point  is  drawn  out  by  the 
rollers,  and  returned  to  its  })osition  when  the  pointers  are  withdra\vn, 
without  any  otlier  mechanism  to  actuate  it. 


No.  9,903. — I  riiiKL  S.  Richardson,  of  Boston,  Mass. — ImproveTiient  m 
Atmospheric  Telegraph  and  Railway. — Patented  August  2d,  1853. 

Tliis  invention  consists  in  a  method  of  transjx»rtin^  freight  and  pas- 
sengers througli  air-tight  eylindei"s,  the  pressure  of  the  atinospliere  be- 
hind a  movable  j)lunger  being^used  to  ])ropel  the  load,  the  air  in 
advance  ot'  the  plunger  being  exhausted ;  by  means  of  whicli  the  in- 
ventor intends  transmitting  letters,  packages,  and  even  more  bulky 
articles  of  freight  and  j)a.ssengers  trom  one  poirfl  of  the  country  to 
another  at  a  great  rate  of  speed. 
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Claim. — The  check-plate,  consisting  of  three  pieces,  two  being  sta- 
tionary, and  the  third  or  middle  one  revolving  between  them  air-tight, 
constructed  as  described,  or  in  any  manner  substantially  the  same,  for 
the  purposes  set  forth.  Also,  the  turn-table,  constructed  of  a  ring  and 
its  station-box,  in  combination  witli  other  rings  or  their  equivalents. 
Also,  the  method  of  announcing  the  arrival  of  the  plunger,  by  means 
of  the  compression  of  the  air  within  the  cylinder  at  the  instant  of  the 
arrival  of  the  plunger,  through  the  orifice  in  the  cylinder,  the  valve, 
and  tlie  hammer ;  compressed  air  bcin^  the  agent.  Also,  the  combina- 
tion of  the  pendant  weighted  lever  with  the  valve  and  spring,  or  ana- 
logous devices ;  by  which  means  the  valve  is  drawn  up  to  its  seat  when 
no  longer  kept  open  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  firmly 
locked  in  that  position  until  the  lever  is  again  tripped,  by  the  j)assing 
plunger  or  load. 

No.  9,904. — Stephen  P.  Rugglf:s,  of  Boston,  Mass. — Improvement  in 
Printing- Presses. — Patented  Aug.  2d,  1853. 

The  nature  of  this  inven- 
tion consists  in  so  arranging 
a  series  of  diverging  springs 
(see  fig.)  upon  a  plate  k,  ex- 
tending across  the  rear  or 
lower  part  of  the  platen  d, 
as  that  they  will  make  a 
guide  for  the  paper  when  it 
is  sliding  on  to  the  tympan ; 
the  springs  are  forced  down  by  the  paper-holder,  so  as  to  be  condensed 
between  the  typo  and  the  furniture  of  the  press. 

The  paper,  guided  by  the  diverging  springs  c,  is  i)laced  on  the  tym- 
pan, when  the  platen  is  drawn  up  by  the  arms  eccentrically  arranged 
on  the  circular  plates  on  the  shaft  wliicli  drives  the  press,  until  it 
reaches  the  paper-holder  j,  which,  by  the  resistance  of  the  spiral 
spring  N,  presses  down  the  i)aper-guifles,  and  then  clasps  the  paj)er 
between  the  lu>lder  and  the  tynqian,  and  Iiolds  it  until  it  reaches  the 
impression,  and  falls  back  to  nearly  its  lowest  position,  when  the  ])aj)er- 
holder  is  released  by  the  relaxation  of  tlie  si)ring,  and  the  sheet  is  re- 
moved. F  is  one  of  the  arms ;  e,  the  rock-shaft ;  p,  eccentric-shaft 
passing  through  the  platen  d  ;  i,  set-screw ;  o,  level- ;  k,  set-screw  rest- 
ing against  the  })laten  to  regulate  a  heavy  or  light  impression.  Tlie 
figure  represents  an  end  view  of  the  ])laten,  detached  from  the  press. 
To  stop  the  impression  the  lever  q  is  drawn  down,  which  lowers  the 
])laten  on  its  axis,  so  as  to  j)revent  it  from  reaching  the  form. 

Claim. — The  combination  of  the  adjustable-gauge  with  the  diverg 
ing-springs,  for  catching  and  guiding  the  edge  of  the  sheet  when  it  if 
sliding  to  its  position. 


is 


No.  9,905. — Nathan  Tiiomi'son,  Jk.,  of  Williamsburrdi,  N.  Y. — Im- 
provetnent  in  the  Mode  of  Indicating  the  Height  of  Water  in 
SteairirBoilers. — Patented  Aug.  2d,  1853. 

Tliis  invention  consists  ftf  an  apparatus  for  stopping  the  main  engine. 
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and  bringin*,'  it  to  a  state  <.f  iv8t  when  the  water-level  becomes  dan- 
trerously  low ;  which  is  accomplished  by  a  float,  a  throttle-valve,  and  an 
appropriate  connection  between  them;  the  whole  so  arranged,  that  the 
falling  of  tlie  water  gradually  contracti<.and  finally  closes  entirely  the 
area  of  the  steani-i)ii)e,  at  first  gradually  retarding,  and  finally  com- 
pletely stoj)ping  the  main  engine.  Upon  the  float  is  a  pin  which  rises 
perpendicularly,  and  prevents  the  float  from  rising  higher  than  the 
ordinary  working  water-level. 

Claim— T\io  method  of  "slowing"  and  stopping  the  mam  engine 
by  means  of  a  float  or  its  ecinivalent,  which  is  governed  in  its  position 
by  the  height  of  the  water  in  the  boiler,  whereby  a  reliable  intimation 
of  the  level  (jf  the  water  is  obtained,  which  cannot  be  disregarded. 
Also,  a  hook  and  pin,  or  their  equivalents,  in  Combination  with  a  boiler 
float,'  whereby  the  float  is  prevented  from  acting  during  ordinary  fluc- 
tuations of  tlie  water-level. 


No.  9,900.— William  Van  Anden,  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.— Improve- 
ment in  Machiiiery  for  making  Railroad  Chairs.  —  Patented 
Aug.  2d,  1853. 

The  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in  arrranging,  and  combining 
with  a  suitable  frame,  a  shaft  propelled  by  any  convenient  power,  on 
which  is  secured  a  cam  for  operating  a  lever  for  depressing  the  die  lor 
holding  the  metal,  while  being  cut  by  a  pair  of  roller-sheai-s,  which 
are  forced  upwards  by  a  second  lever,  operated  by  a  second  cam,  also 
on  the  driving-shaft,  the  operation  of  the  rollers  being  to  cut  the  grain 
of  the  metal  more  perfectlv  than  by  a  fixed  or  punching  cutting  ar- 
rano-ement.  Also,  in  combination  with  the  roller-shears,  two  adjust- 
able benders,  secured  at  each  side  of  the  machine  on  the  ends  of  levers, 
operated  by  cams  on  the  ends  of  the  driving  shatb,  for  the  purpose  ot 
l/endinf  over  the  lips  of  the  chair  x^  they  are  cut  and  raised  by  the 
action  Hf  the  roller-sheai-s,  so  as  to  give  them  the  fonn  of  the  die,  from 
which  the  chair  is  discharged  by  a  forked  rod  on  the  end  ot  a  connect- 
ing-rod, working  on  the  main  or  driving  shaft,  and  projected  out  by  a 
earn  on  the  driving  shaft,  as  the  shears,  benders,  and  die  are  restored 
t.)  their  original  ])(>»ition,  to  push  the  chair  oft*  the  head  ot  the  die, 
and  projected  back  again  by  a  second  cam  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
driving" shaft"  for  that  jmrpose.  ,  ,       ,  .     ■, 

Claim.— Tlio  combination  of  P.Uers  with  adjustable  shear-stocks 
for  cutting  and  shaj.ing  the  lips  of  wrought-iron  railroad-chairs,  and 
their  combination  with  the  dies.  Also,  the  use  of  a  movable  drop 
upper-half,  or  female  die.  in  combination  with  a  stock,  and  their 
combination  with  the  discharging  ap])aratus.  Also,  the  use  of  adjust- 
able and  removable  bendei-s,  in  iKjnder-stocks,  in  combination  with 
tlie  levers  and  cams  on  the  main  shaft  for  operating  the  same  in  an 
oblique  and  downward  direction,  and  their  combination  with  the  dies 
and  cutters  for  making  wrought-iron  railroad-chaira. 


No.  9,907.— STEriii:N  "Waterman,  of  Williamsburgh,  N.  Y.— Improve- 
ment in.  the  means  of  Obviating  the  Danger  from  Steam-Boiler 
Explosions. — Patentea  August  2d,  1853. 

The  nature  of  this  improvement  may  be  understood  from  tlie  claim 
of  the  inventor. 

Claim.— Ti\Q  combination,  with  a  safety-chamber  and  safety-plate,  of 
a  cold-water  reservoir,  which  has  means  of  communication  at  the 
lower  part,  with  the  safety-chamber  or  steam-space  in  the  boiler, 
and  at  the  upper  part  with  the  steam-space  in  the  boiler ;  which  means 
of  communication  are  closed,  when  the  boiler  is  in  proper  operation, 
by  cocks  or  their  equivalents,  which  are  caused  to  open  by  the  tearing 
apart  of  the  safety-plate. 


No.  9,908.- Jfsse  Young,  of  Franklin 
Furnace,  Ohio.  —  Improved  Ar- 
rangement of  Pipes  for  IloUUast 
Furnaces.  —  Patentea  August  2d, 
1853. 

This  invention  consists  in  a  series  of 
annular  horizontal  pipes  d  (see  fig.), 
connected  by  short  vertical  pipes  c  an(l 
E,  which  also  serve  as  supports  or  ped- 
estals, and  a  hollow  base  upon  which 
the  pipes  rest,  and  through  which  hol- 
low base  A  the  cold  air  is  admitted 
into  the  pipes. 

Claim. — ^The  airangement  of  a  series 
of  annular  horiamtal  pipes  d;  short 
vertical  connecting  pipes  c,  e,  which 
also  serve  as  supports  or  pedestals ;  and 
a  hollow  base  a,  through  which  the 
cold  air  passes  into  the  pipes,  and 
upon  which  the  pipes  rest ;  by  which 
arrangement  the  air  is  made  to  pass 
slowly  through  the  pipes  and  base, 
and  is  exposed  a  sutficient  length  of 
time  to  the  heat,  with  a  small  expen- 
diture of  fuel,  to  become  heated. 


AS: 


No.  9,909.  Austin  O.  Wilcox,  of  Philadelphia,  Vei.— Improvement  in 

Hot-air  Engines. — Patented  AugiLst  2d,  1853. 

The  eflective  power  of  this  engine  is  a^  the  capacity  of  the  trans- 
ferrinc^  cylinder  is  to  the  capacity  of  each  working  cylinder;  and  when 
the  diameters  of  the  transferring  and  working  cylinders  are  equal,  thk« 
ratio  will  be  as  the  comparative  lengths  of  their  respective  strokes. 
Any  desirable  amount  of  pressure  on  the  piston  is  produced  by  con- 
densing the  medium ;  thus  forming  a  powerful  engine,  which  occupies 
comparatively  little  space.  The  engine  is  rendered  more  compact  by 
having  the  renovator  in  the  piston  itself,  and  by  applying  the  fire 
immediately  under  the  cylinder. 
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Claim.— Flac'm^  the  economizing  disks  within,  or  attaching  them 
to  the  driving-piston  itself,  to  effect  the  complete  rarefaction  of  the 
heated  air  while  the  piston  is  descending,  and  before  the  cold  air  is 
again  let  into  the  cylinder. 

Also,  inclosing  the  exhaust  end  of  each  single-acting  working 
cylinder  with  an  air-tight  head,  when  combined  wich  a  self-acting 
valve,  which  opem  from  the  exhaust-end  of  the  cylinder  into  the  educ- 
tion-pipe, in  order  to  exclude  the  external  atmosphere,  and  also  for 
the  double  purpose  of  enabling  any  degree  of  rarefaction  to  take 
place  within  the  exhaust-end  of  the  cylinder,  without  the  return  of 
air  from  the  reser^'oir,  and  to  allow  the  spent  air  finally  to  escape  to 
said  reservoir. 

Also,  inclosing  each  working  cylinder  with  a  jacket,  regularly  in- 
creasing in  thickness  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  so  that  when  surrounded 
by  water  or  other  fluid,  the  temperature  of  the  working  cylinder  will  be 
kept  reduced  to  a  propr  and  nearly  uniform  degree ;  thus  preventing 
injury  to  the  lubricatmg  fluid  inside,  and  aUowmg  the  heat  to  be  ap- 
plied inmiediately  under  the  cylinder. 


No.  9,910.— Jean  T.  Coupikb  and  Maeie  A.  C.  Melliek,  of  Paris, 

France. — Improvement   in    the   manufacture    of  Paver-Stuff. 

Patented  August  2d,  1853. 

The  claim  explains  this  improvement. 

Claim. — The  process  of  reducing  straw  and  other  similar  vegetable 
matter  into  pulp,  for  making  paper :  the  process  consisting  in  applying 
and  circulatmg  the  solution  of  the  hydrate  of  soda  or  potash.  Also, 
the  employment  of  hypochlorites  in  the  process  of  bleaching  straw  or 
similar  vegetable  matter,  when  prepared  as  above  for  the  purpose  of 
making  paper,  as  set  forth,  that  is  to  say,  using  them  at  or  about  the 
strength  set  forth  in  the  specification,  \'iz.  3°  Beaume ;  and  this  degree 
of  strength  only  when  employed  upon  such  materials. 

No.  9,911. — Julius  IIerriet,  of  New  York,  N.  X .—Immovement  in 
Elastic  Type  for  Printing  an  Irregular  Surfaces. — Patented  A\\cr. 
2d,  1853.  ^  J  r, 

The  inventor  prepares  a  mould  of  plaster,  containing  the  requisite 
impressions  or  figures;  into  whicli  he  casts  a  substance  or  com- 
poiiiul,  of  three  parts  of  coopers'  glue,  and  two  parts  of  molasses. 
This  substance  when  well  mixed  is  poured  into  the  mould,  and  when 
cold  taken  out,  and  is  ready  for  use. 

Claim. — Making,  In-  casting  in  moulds  or  by  pressure,  plates  with 
raised  characters  or  figures,  the  entire  substance  of  such  plates  being 
sufficiently  elastic  to  adapt  them  to  printing  on  irregular  surfaces. 

•  

No.  9,912.— Georoe  T.  Parry,  of  Spring  Garden,  Pa. — Improvement 
in  Anti-Friction  i5(?.r*'*.— Patented  Aucr.  2d,  1853. 

The  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in  the  employment  of  a  series 
of  rollers  made  in  the  form  of  double  frustums  of  cones,  united  at  their 
bases  c  (see  fig.),  and  adapted  to  run  in  grooves  of  nearlv  corresponding 
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form,  made  in  the  surfaces  be- 
tween which  they  are  inter- 
posed. .  The  inner  frustums  of 
the  f oilers,  and  the  correspond- 
ing parts  of  the  surfaces  of  the 
grooves,  are  made  (^  bevels 
proportioned  to  the  diameter  of 

the  rollers  and  the  grooves  in 

which  they  run,  whereby  the  rolling  of  the  rollers  about  a  common 
centre  18  accomplished  without  slip. 

Claim.— MaMng  the  rollers  in  the  form  of  double  frustums  re- 
versed and  united  at  their  bases,  and  travelling  in  circular  grooves  of 
nearly  corresponding  form  of  the  surfaces  between  which  Sie  rollers 
are  mterposed. 


No^,913.— Samuel  Canby,  of  Ellicott's  MiUs,  Md.— Improvement  in 
Winnowers  of  Grain.— F&tented  Aug.  9th,  1853. 

This  invention  relates  to  the  manner  of  graduating  the  blast  of  a 
winnower,  so  that  it  shall  not  be  influenced  by  the  irregularities  of 
velocity  to  which  the  fan  or  blower  may  be  subjected.     (See  figures  ) 


'^      !. 


"-^-^m 


:  Wo 


^zj-^i 


Above  the  Ian-chamber  a,  and  opening  into  it,  is  a  regulator  consist- 
ing ot  three  apartments  d'  d"  d'",  the  exterior  d'  d"  containing  open- 
ings E  in  their  sides  for  the  admission  of  air  to  tlie  fan,  the  central 
department  d'"  being  furnished  with  a  piston  h  suspended  by  a  cord 
passed  over  an  exterior  pulley  l,  and  balanced  by  a  weight  n,  at  the 
extremity  of  a  lever  m,  attached  to  the  shaft  l;  extending  across  the 
three  aoartments  is  the  shaft  i :  the  under  side  of  the  piston  h  being 
attached  to  a  rack-rod  f,  mashing  into  a  pinion  o  upon  the  shaft  l 
Ihe  piston  H  opens  the  air-passagea  as  the  blast  is  weakened,  or 
dimimshes  tlieir  extent  when  the  blast  is  too  strong,  o  is  the  hopper  • 
p,  a  swinging  door,  which  distributes  the  grain  evenly  over  the  bottom' 
of  the  hopper.    The  blast  is  passed  through  the  channels  b  and  t. 

Clmm.— The  construction  of  the  receiving  and  discharging  passages 
for  the  grain ;  that  is,  the  passage  at  door  p,  passage  c,  and  passafre  c", 
in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  as  set  forth.  x-     -o       > 
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No.  9,914. — Fkank  Dibbkn  &  Lewis  Bollman,  of  New  York,  N.  Y. — 
Improvement  in  Multiplying  Oearing  fen'  transmitting  Rotary 
Motion^  at  increased  or  decreased  Velocities. — Patented  August 
9th,  1853. 

(See  figure.)  Tlie  circles  a  and  h  in  the 
diagram  represent  the  pitch -lines  of 
two  annular  toothed  wheels,  hung  loosely 
upon  a  common  axis  e  ;  and  the  dotted  cir- 
cles c  and  d  represent  the  pitch-lines  of 
two  toothed  wheels  botli  fast  together 
upon  the  common  axis  /;  c  rolling  on  a, 
and  d  on  h ;  and  both  axes  e  and  /  sta- 
tionary in  relation  to  each  other.  Suppose 
the  circumference  or  number  of  teeth  in 
the  wheels  to  be  in  the  following  propor- 
tions:  (i-=ll,  i  — 10,  c=-10,  ana  6?=9;  then  if  all  the  circles  are 
made   to  revolve,   a   will    make    100    revolutions   for    every  90   of 

Claim. — Tlie  employment  (for  the  purpose  set  forth)  of  two  pairs 
f>f  toothed  or  friction  wheeK,  a  c  and  h  d,  combined  and  arranged  as 
described. 


No.  9,915. — Daniel  Dodge,  of  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  Phineas  Bur- 
gess, of  East  Boston,  Mass. — Improvement  in  Life-Boats. — Patented 
August  9th,  1853. 

The  nature  of  this  invention  con- 
sists in  constinicting  a  platform  c  (see 
figure)  stationary  in  the  central  hori- 
zontal plane ;  and  the  two  sets  of 
thwarts  are  secured  in  the  boat  at 
fixed  points  on  opposite  sides  of,  and 
at  equal  distances  from  the  j)latform. 
A  A  represents  the  hull  of  the  boat, 
being  water-tight ;  b,  the  interior  of 

boat ;  d  d.,  openings  to  allow  the  escape  of  water ;  d  d,  thwarts ;  f  >^ 
guard-rails  or  life-rods,  secured  in  fastenings. 

Claim.— Did  central  fixed  platform  c,  which  is  secured  in  the 
opening  b  of  the  boat,  in  a  plane  passing  centrally  and  horizontally^, 
or  nearly  so,  through  the  same,  which  may  be  said  to  fonn  a  parti- 
tion between  two  opposite  recesses,  the  platform  serving  as  a  floor  to 
the  boat,  whichever  side  is  upward,  and  being,  from  its  fixed  position, 
incapable  of  becoming  disarranged  by  any  accident. 

No.  9,916.— George  W.  Eichell,  of  New  York,  N.  Y.—Impraoe- 
ment  in  Setting  up  Ten-Pins  and  Retv/ming  Balls. — Patented 
August  9th,  1853. 

The  claim  will  suflBciently  explain  this  invention. 

Claim. — Setting  up  the  pins  by  an  apparatus,  operated  from  the 
head  of  the  table,  by  means  of  weights  attached  to  them  by  cords, 
when  combined  with  the  elevation  board,  which  raises  and  sustains 
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the  weight  or  weights,  to  admit  of  the  pins  being  knocked  down. 
Also,  the  use,  at  the  back  end  of  the  table,  of  a  delivery  board,  con- 
structed and  applied  as  described,  in  combination  with' an  elevator, 
for  the  elevation  and  return  of  the  balls. 


No.   9,917. — Benj.  H.  Green,  of  Princeton,  N.  J. — Improvement  in 
Carpenters''  CUmps.—Y'&XQwti.^d  August  9th,  1853. 

The  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in  the  construction  of  the 
clamp,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  applicable  to  manv  different  sizes  of 
articles.  A  pair  of  arms  u  ii  (see  figure)  are  attached,  one  on  each 
side,  to  the  beam  a,  by  means  of  bolt  or;  the  arms  vibrate  upon  the 
bolt,  which  may  be  transferred  to  other  holes  in  the  beam  a.  Through 
the  curved  end  of  the  arms  passes  another  bolt  /<,  and  through  bar  i, 
which  has  a  large  jaw  d  on  its  shorter,  and  a  smaller  jaw  e  on  its 
longer  arm. 


The  bar  I  is  mu(U'  t*  www  \\\-A\  u-pon  tlir  iH.h  i,.  Tlie  bare  hav- 
ing a  small  jaw  on  oiu'  end,  may  be  attached  t<.  tlie  larger  jaw  f, 
but  removable  at  jileasure.  When  the  bar  is  attached  to  the  jaw  f,' 
the  smaller  jaM'  e  of  the  bar  i  is  brought  opposite  its  jaw,  as  shown  in 
the  figure.  When  large  articles  are  to  be  clamped,  tlie  small  bar  c  is 
removed,  and  the  bar  i  reversed. 

Claim.— Ti\Q  combination  of  the  adjustable  vibratory  arms  h  h,  and 
reversible  jaws  </ ^,  with  the 'adjustable  clamp,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  jaws  of  different  sizes,"and  at  different  distances  from  each 
other,  in  tlie  manner  set  forth. 


No.  9,918.— John  IIaktin,  <jf  New  York,  N.  Y.—Imp'oved  Method 
of  Drying  Prt;?m— Patented  August  9tli,  1853. 

The  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in  drying  paper  by  conducting 
it  between  op|X)site  series  of  equal-sized  fans  revolving  with  equ^ 
velocities,  causing  the  air  to  act  simultaneously  upon  opposite  sides  of 
the  papr.    TTie  object  is  to  give  to  the  paper  a  uniform,  even  surface. 

Claim. — The  above-described  method  of  drying  paper. 


No.  9,919.— Samuel  Hiokok,  of  Bufialo,  N.  Y  .—Imjyrovement  in 
Railroad  Car-Se<ji%. — Patented  August  9th,  1853. 

This  invention  consists  in  the  method   of   readily  changing  the 
seat  in  either  direction,  and  converting  it  from  an  upright  to  a  re- 
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dining  position ;  e  is  the  support  Iw"  the  outer  end  of  the  seat  (see 
fignre),  to  which  the  seat-frame  is  secured.  Secured  on  opposite  sides, 
and  to  the  bottom  of  the  sliding 
seat,  are  two  steel  notched  bars  cc ; 
and  secured  to  the  side-rails /y  are 
metal  plates  e  «,  which  fall  mto  the 
notches,  and  confine  the  seat  in 
position.  The  seat  can  be  slid  out 
either  to  the  right  or  left,  bj  press- 
ing the  end  of  either  of  the  spring 
bars  which    project    in    front,   re- 

gardless  of  wnich  side  the  back  of 
le  seat  is  placed.     Tlie  back  of  the 
seat  may  be  raised  in  an  inclined  position,  or  lowered,  when  its  posi- 
tion will  be  nearly  vertical. 

Claim. — Constructing  a  car-seat,  by  connecting  and  an-anging  the 
sliding  seat  with  the  reversible  back  hinged  at  the  extremity  of  the 
reversing  arms ;  and  combining  therewith  the  double  ratchetrbars,  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  can  be  easily  converted  into  a  day  or  night  seat, 
and  at  tlie  same  time  not  occupy  more  space  than  the  ordinary  seat. 
Also,  the  triangular  foot-rest,  in  combination  with  the  sliding  seat, 
whereby  it  is  made  adaptable  to  the  seat,  when  used  either  as  a  day 
or  night  seat.  ^ 

No.  9,920.^ — Lewis  S.  iNORAnAM,  of  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. — Improve- 
ment in  Winnowers. — Patented  August  9th,  1853. 

Tlie  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in  making  the  screens  stair- 
shaped  or  fluted,  and  vibrating  them  perpendicularly  or  diagonally, 
instead  of  traversing  or  shaking  them  horizontally ;  whereby  the  gram 
is  made  to  fall  successively  from  one  stair  or  flute  to  the  next ;  in 
combination  with  a  plain  screen,  which  may  be  used  either  before  or 
after  tlie  stair  screen. 

Claim. — The  stair  or  fluted  screen,  constnicted  and  operated  sub- 
stantially as  described,  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 


No.  9,921. — John  W.  Jenkins,  of  Greenport,  N.  Y. — Improvement  in 
Iron  Posts  for  Fences. — Patented  August  9th,  1853. 

The  figure  represents  the  post  a,  with  tlie  arrow-headed  or  barbed 
button  pieces  eee;  to  the  post  is  attached  a  twisted  cross-piece  b;  J, 
the  openings  for  the  boards  or  rails ;  d,,  hook  for  wire. 


Claim. — ^The  arrow-headed  or  barbed  button  pieces  <?  <3  e  of  the  poet, 
in  combination  with  the  twisted  croes-piece  b. 
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No.  9,923.— Gkorqe  Leonaed,  of  Shrewsbury,  U»m.~-Impr(yoemerU 

m  J<%re  Arms. — Patented  August  9th,  1853. 

The  operation  of  this  im- 
proved pistol  is  described  by 
the  inventor  as  follows  :  The 
trigger  t  (see  figure)  is  drawn 
back ;  tlie  notc-h  in  tlie  lever 
drives  back  the  main-spring, 
which  caiTies  back  the  ham- 
mer n ;  at  the  same  time  the 
pin  j9  carries  down  the  point  of 
the  ratchet-lever,  and  turns  the 
revolving  fire-guide  k;  when 
the  hammer  h  is  nearly  back, 
one  of  the  percussion  pills  in 
the  primino^  magazine  m  drops  ^^^ 

i^nh-^i',''nt'''r'^%^'r"''^'-^"^^^5  the  motion  of  the  trigger  being 
^ntmued,  the  hp  of  the  main-.pring  lifts  off  the  notch  of  the  lever! 

Z^^ctt  ^T'T'^^  ^';T  ^T"^'^  ^^«  hammer,  and  the  pills  are 
exploded  m  the  Wtom  of  the  hole  in  the  revolving  fire-gu/de;  the 
fire  IS  guided  through  the  small  hole  o  in  the  revolving  fire^guide  into 

Z./  I'M^  r'^  ^''^f^  l"^'  ^^^  ^^"-^1  ^it^  ^l^i^^  it  is  in  coinci- 
dence, and  the  barrel  is  discharged. 

CJZat;^,._A  revolving  fire-guide,  which,  by  the  continued  operation 
of  the  fire-arm,  shall  successively  communicate  fire  to  the  different 
charges  of  several  barrels.  'i^i^m 


No.   9j923.  — John   Lewis,    of 
Bufialo,    N.^  Y.~  Improve- 
m-ent  in  Printing- Pre.<tse^. — 
Patented  August  9th,  1853. 
The  nature  of  tliis  invention 
consists  fn  constnicting  a  swing- 
ing bail  D  (see  figure)  and  *a 
pressure   bail,  in   combination 
with  the  lever  jxjwer  ;  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  bring  the  power 
upon  the  centre  of  tlie  platen 
T,  by  one  motion  of  the  lever 
B.     F  represents  the  bed-plate. 
Claim. — ^The   swinging  bail 
D  and  the  pressure  bail  e,  con- 
structed and    operated  as  set 
forth. 


No.  9,924.--Eben  L  MiLLis,  of  Rochester  Depot,  OUo.—Im7yr<xoe- 
ment  in  <7^n-^/WZ^^.— Patented  August  9th,  1853.  ^'^^^^ 

,.r?i!L^T°^''"f?°'^^  1^  ^  ^^^^  ^y^^°<^«'  a^<^  a  concave,  which 
are  used  for  b^^akmg  up  the  lai^r  ea«  of  com,  before  feeding  them 
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id  the  com-eheller,  to  prevent  clogging  or  stopping  the  sheller,  when 
ears  of  com  are  fed  to  tiie  sheller  in  bmk. 

Claim. — Reducing  the  larger  ears  of  com  to  be  shelled  to  a  nearly 
nniform  size  with  the  smaller  ones,  by  passing  the  whole  throngn 
between  a  toothed  cylinder  and  concave,  where  the  larger  ears  are 
caught  and  partially  reduced,  preparatorv  to  passing  between  the 
second  cylinder  and  concave,  to  complete  tlie  shelling. 


No.  9,925. — Joel  G.  Northeup,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y. — ImprovemeTds 
in  Printing- Pretaea. — Patented  August  9th,  1853. 

The  nature  of  this  invention .  consists  in  combining  with  a  vibrating 
bed,  a  series  of  intermittingly  rotating  platens,  so  that  the  sheets  may 
be  placed  on  the  platens  m  the  most  convenient  manner,  and  fall 
from  the  platen  after  receiving  the  impression,  without  requiring  a 
delivery  apparatus. 

Claim.— ^%  combination  of  the  series  of  intermittingly  rotating 
platens  with  a  vibrating  bed,  when  so  arranged  as  that  the  delivery 
of  the  printed  sheet  is  irom  the  lower  of  the  series  of  platens,  so  that 
it  may  drop  from  the  platen  on  to  the  paper-table,  or  into  a  drawer. 


No.  9,926. — James  Patterson,  of  Franklinville,  N. 
T. — Irwpr&ueTnent  in  Friction-RoUet'S. — Patented 
August  9th,  1853. 

The  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in  arranging 
within  a  central  aperture  of  the  car- wheel  a  (see  Bg.), 
and  around  its  axle,  a  series  of  anti-friction  rollers, 
each  of  which  has  bearing  portions  of  different 
.  diameters ;  the  larger,  c  c,  of  which  roll  upon  the 
inner  periphery  a  of  the  car- wheel  j  and  the  smaller, 
c  c,  upon  an  enlarged  portion  h  of  the  axle  b. 

Claim. — Fitting  the  bearing  of  a  rolling  car- 
wheel  on  a  fixed  axle  with  a  series  of  friction-rollers, 
having  bearings  of  large  diameter  to  run  in  contact 
with  me  wheel,  and  of  smaller  diameter  to  run  in 
contact  with  ihe  axle,  the  latter  being  enlarged  at 
the  point  of  contact  with  the  rollers,  as  herein  speci- 
fied. 


Ko.  9,927.— Cancelled. 


No.  9j928.— Alfred  B.  Setmoub,  of  Hudson,  N.  Y .—Improvement 
in  Rolling  Railroad  and  other  7r<m.— Patented  August  9th,  1853. 

In  the  figure,  a  represents  the  frame,  and  hi  the  first  pair  of 
rollers,  mounted  on  fixed  bearings,  except  that  one  of  the  rollers  is  ad- 
justable to  the  other.  Just  back  of  this  pair  there  is  a  second  pair 
of  rollers  c  c,  mounted  in  tlie  lower  end  of  a  pendulous  frame  d,  sus- 
pended at  its  upper  end  to  a  shaft  e,  hung  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
frame  a.    The  first  pair  of  rollers  are  geared  together  by  cog  or  spur 
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wheels,  and  on  the  shaft  of  one  of 
these  rollers  there  is  a  belt-wheel  g, 
which,  by  a  belt  A,  communicates 
motion  to  a  cog-wheel  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  frame  <7,  which  engages 
a  corresponding  wheel  on  the  shaft 
e,  on  which  is  suspended  the  pen- 
dulous frame  of  the  second  pair 
of  roUere ;  and  this  last-mentioned 
wheel  carries  a  pulley  to  communi- 
cate motion  by  a  belt  to  a  pulley  on 

?L'^.f^  "if  T.  ""^IH  'Y"''''  ^^  ^^  «««^^d  P^;  and  M  the  pulley 
18  on  the  shaft  to  which  the  pendulous  frame  is  suspended,  it  fSuowi 
tiiat  the  moving  of  the  frame  will  not  aftect  the  communication  of  the 
dnving  power.  A  third  pair  of  rollers  n  ai-e  mounted  in  a  pendulous 
frame  o,  back  of  the  tirst,  and  in  every  particular  like  the  second  pair. 

fi  .  l'®?2?  ^  ^^"^  ""^  r"®"^  "'^^  ^«  geared  to  turn  faster  than  tlie 
tirst,  the  tMrd  faster  than  the  second,  and  so  on  throughout  the  series. 
lUe  iron  pa^es  from  one  pair  of  rollers  to  another,  and  is  caught  suc- 
cessively by  each  pair  of  the  series.  gUtBUC 
f\.FJ%''^'~^^  eini)loyment  of  a  series  of  paire  of  roUere,  so  arranged 
^at  tlie  paire  shall  be  free  to  move  from  or  towards  each  other,  to 
adapt  themselves  to  the  condition  of  the  metal  in  the  process  of  roUing 


'^%!i3'~^^''''^  ^^^^^?r«'  «^  Chicopee,  Un.^.-Imj>rovem^t  in 
Repeating  i^^r«-JL7w^.— Patented  August  9tli,  1853. 

the'^lairo?t^lnto^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^"^^'  substantially,  in 

Clairn.— To  so  constmct  and  combine  together  tlie  lock,  trigger  and 

mechamsm  for  rotet mg  and  locking  and'imlocking  the  chfmbS 

cylinder  as  that  while,  by  a  simple  pull  of  the  trigg'er,  the  opS^ 

W^'^'V^^r;  l'*^'  "-  ^^  "V^'"^  ^'  chambered  cyST^ 
locking  It,  and  discharging  the  coci,  shall  be  caused  to  take  pla^  Z 
power  applied  to  the  trigger  alone,  the  cocking  shall  be  efiS  by 
means  of  the  hand  of  the  person.  eneciea  Dy 

Also,  the  combination  of  the  stirmp,  the  spring-]x)lt,  and  the  lever 
arranged  and  made  to  oi>erate  together!  ' 

Also  tlie  combination  of  the  sectoral  plate  (made  as  described)  with 
the  epring-bo  t  and  ite  slot,  the  plate  being  appHed  and^^de  toC- 
rate  as  explamed  in  the  specification.  u  umue  lo  ope 

nr^f^^lr!^^  method  of  constnicting  the  lever  of  two  parts  (turning  on 
sci^ws       ''''  ^'"^  '"  combination  with  tiieir  confining  and  adjos^ng 


No.  9,980.-~Suspended.— ^e  issue  of  December  6th,  1853. 
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No.  9,931. — Geo.  W,  Baynes,  Thomas  IIintt,  and  Minteb  Jackson, 
of  Glenville,  Virginia. — Improvement  in  Bedstead  Fastenings. — 
Patented  August  16th,  1853. 

This  fastening  is  so  construct- 
ed that  the  tenon  marked  a 
(fig.  2)  being  pivoted  or  swung 
in  a  mortise  in  the  rail,  free  to 
rise  and  fall  in  the  mortise  of 
the  post,  while  the  other  tenon 
d  is  rigid  in  its  connection  with 
the  rail,  may,  by  means  of  screw 
B  (fig.  1)  operating  on  the  head 
and  toot  rails,  securely  fasten  not 
only  these  rails,  but  the  side 
ones  also,  by  the  same  device. 
Fig.  2  shows  a  rail  with  the 
pivoted  tenon  a  and  the  rigid  tenon  d.  Fig.  3  shows  the  position  of 
the  tenons  in  the  post,  the  rigid  tenon  d^  in  tlie  rail  a,  resting  upon 
the  rigid  tenon y,  in  the  side  rail  g ;  the  tenons  a  a  being  secured  by 
means  of  pins  e  e. 

Claim. — ^The  combination  and  arrangement  of  the  tenons  a  a,  pins 
««,  tenons  d  andy,  with  the  screw  b,  for  the  purposes  set  forth. 


No.  9,932. — AViLLiAM  Beach,  of  Philadelphia,   Pa. — Improved  In- 
strument for  making  Meat  Tender. — Patented  August  16th,  1853. 

In  fig.  1,  B  is  the  plate,  with  teeth 
thereon,  fastened  with  screws  to  han- 
dle A.  Fig.  2  is  a  side  view,  and  fig. 
3  a  section. 

Claim.. — Forming  a  meat-maul  for 
the  purpose  designed,  by  soor.iing  to 
one  end  of  an  oblong  block  of  wood 
whose  opposite  end  is  formed  into  a 
handle,  a  series  of  rows  of  tapered 
teeth,  cast  on  a  plate,  or  driven  smgly  into  the  wood. 


No.  9,933. — John  Binder,  of  Chelsea,  Mass. — Improvement  in  Ilinges 
applicable  to  the  Joints  of  Iron  Bedsteads. — Patented  August 
16th,  1853. 

The  figure  represents  this  improved 
hinge,  which  is  intended  to  diminish 
the  friction  upon  the  centre  pin  A, 
upon  which  the  two  halves  of  the 
hinge  a  g  turn ;  these  two  halves  are 
toothed,  the  bearing  surfaces  ii' %'' 
being  arcs  of  a  circle  whose  centre  is 
the  centre  of  the  pin  h ;  the  jaws  or 
teeth  are  chamfered,  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  lateral  motion. 
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(7^m  — The  method  herein  described  of  constructing  a  hinge  wiA 
the  circular  beanng  surfaces  ii'i"^  for  the  purpose  set  forth 

No.  dj934.— P   F.  Charpie,  of  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio.— Impr(/oemmt 
tn  (?M»-Za(jA».— Patented  August  16th,  1853. 

(See  %ure.^  The  nature 
of  this  invention  consists  in 
connecting  the  dog  e,  of 
the  mainspring  c,  to  the 
hammer  b,  by  means  of  a 
screw  5,  passing  through  a 
curved  slot  c,  in  the  lock- 
plate    A,    in    combination 

with  suitable  packing  en- ^^.^_«^^__ 

compassing  the  slot  on  the  outside  of  the  plate  a  ;  and  surrounding  the 
8k)t  c,  there  is  a  circular  recess,  in  which  recess  is  placed  a  suitable 
packmg,  which  prevents  moisture  from  entering  the  lock.  The  ad- 
vantages of  this  lock  are  "  prevention  from  moisture"  and  "  chean- 


ness 


.«..      (The  mainsDring  and  dog  are  on  the  inside  of  the  plate.) 
Claim.— The  lock  constnicted  substantially  in  the  above-described 
manner. 


No.  9,935.— Thomas  Crossley,  of  Koxbury,  Mass.—Lnprovement  in 
the  Manufacture  of  6'a;p6fe.— Patented  August  16th,  1853. 
The  filling  used  in  the  production  of  this  carpet  is  slightly  colored 
or  plain,  and  is  beat  up  very  hard  over  the  stretched  warp,  in  order 
to  conceal  the  latter  entirely  from  view,  and  prevent  the  coloring  matter 
from  passing  tlirough  from  one  side  to  the  other.  This  fabric  is  then 
pnnted  on  one  or  both  sides. 

Clahn.—K  single-ply  printed  cai7>et,  made  by  combining  the  warps 
and  filling  m  the  manner  described,  ^nd  subsequently  printing  them 
on  one  or  boti  sides,  without  the  colors  passing  through  and  discoloring 
or  mtcrminglmg  ^^^th  tlie  colors  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fabric. 

No  9,936^Benjamin  F.  Delano,  Chelsea,  ^2^.~Impr(yoed  Rudder- 
Brace  for  t^hips  and  other  Fm^^.-^Patented  August  16th,  1853. 
The  nature  of  tliis  invention 
consists  in  the  application  to  the 
rudder-head  of  a  lever  or  brace 
which  is  permitted  to  turn  freely 
upon  a  pintle  or  centre  project- 
ing from  the  deck  of  the  vessel, 
which  lever  is  connected  to  the 
rudder-head  by  arms  with  hinge 
joints,  by  which  means  the  rud- 
der-stock is  caused  to  turn  freely 
in  tiie  opening  in  the  deck,  thus  

giW  the  rudder  an  additional  support,  and  rendering  it  more  secure 
and  safe  m  its  position.  ^  ^y^    ^ 
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B  is  the  rudder-head;  c,  the  tiller;  d,  a  lever  vlbratinrr  ujx)!!  the 
pintle  E,  projecting  from  the  deck;  f,  a  portion  of  a  metallic  nng;  o, 

*T^m.-The  brace  d,  connected  with  the  rudder.  Also,  the  com- 
bination of  the  brace  d  with  the  elliptical  tiller  n  (not  shown  ni  fig.).or 
any  other  analogous  device  for  the  purpose  ot  actuating  the  nidder  by 
the  application  of  power  to  the  braces,  instead  ot  U)  the  mdder  uself. 

Kg.  9,937.-Michael  B.  Drcyrr,  of  Philadelphia,  f^--{^Pr^''^'^ 
in  Facing  w  Veneering  Buildings.— F&tent^d  August  Ibth,  18o3. 

The  plates  b  are  hun^  to  tlie 
wall  by  loops  J,  upon  spikes  and 
projections  cc,  which  latter  are  cuBt 
on  the  iron  plates. 

Claim.— ^e  method  of  support- 
ing a  veneering  of  thin  castriron  or 
oSer  plates  upon  tlieir  inside,  and 
uniting  tlie  same  firmly  with  the  ex- 
ternal surface  of  the  building,  by  so 
fixing  the  plates  in  relation  to  the 
wall  as  to  leave  a  sufficient  space 
between  them  to  allow  a  cement  in 

a  liquid  form  to  be  poured  in,  to  fill 

the  space  and  all  the  interstices  of  -  ;      -— -         ^..^  .. 

the  plate  perfectly,  solidify  around  and  upon  the  hooks  and  other  fast- 
ening, and  exclude  the  air  and  all  dampness,  whereby  the  veneenng  is 
strengthened,  protected,  and  preserved. 

No.  9,938.-Aaeon  W.  Geaheart,  of  B^^^^^l^^^^^^-T^^^^^^ 
in  Machines  far  preparing  Spoke  Timber. -Patented  August  16th, 

1853. 

The  timber  for  the  spoke  is  laid  on  the  bench  o,  with  one  end  against 
the  fixed  rest,  and  the  iridle  in  contact  with  the  other  end ;  the  opera- 
tor, seated  on  the  bench  e,  with  his  foot  on  the  lever  a,  causes  the 


sUding  ways  yy,  carrying  the  bridle  m  to  move  towards  the  rest,  and 
secnray  clamp  4e  piecTof  timber ;  the  ordinaiy  drawing-kmfe  is  then 
applied.  The  adjustable  bench  o,  the  height  of  which  is  regulated  by 
tie  screws//,  gauges  the  amount  to  be  taken  off  of  the  timber.  After 
dressing  any  desired  number,  the  bench  o  is  raised  and  adjusted  for 
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thickness  of  the  spoke.    To  give  the  necessary  taper,  one  end  of  the 
bench  is  raised  higher  than  the  other. 

By  an  addition^  device  (fiff.^2),  which  is  to  be  pla 
may  be  given  the  tenon  end  of  the  spoke,  by  whi( 
wheel  is  obtained. 

Claim.— The  arrangement  of  the  adju8tal>lc  l)ed  o,  the  bridle  or 
clamp  m  the  sliding  guide  or  gauge  y,  and  fo<^>t-lever  a,  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  operating  in  the  manner  set  forth. 


placed  on  h,  the  bevel 
lich  the  dish  of  the 


No.  9,939.— Aeshal  H.  McKinlet,  of  Higginsport,  Ohio.— Improved 
Socket  Jor  Au^ei'-IIa/ndles  and  j&racd^.— Patented  Auonst  16th 
1853.  °  ' 

a  is  the  handle;  J,  tlie  socket; 
d,  the  circular  head,  with  the  cap 
e  secured  to  the  head  by  means  of 
screws  i,  passing  through  slots ;  A, 
a  spring  attached  to  Sie  handle, 
passing  through  notches/^,  hold- 
ing the  cap  in  its  place. 

Claim. — The  peculiar  arrange- 
ment of  mechanism   by  which  I ___^_^,^,^ 

enable  the  shipping  and  unshipping  of  the  bit  and  handle  of  an  auger 
or  other  boring  tool ;  that  is  to  say,  the  socket  having  a  circular  head 
and  vibrating  cap,  whose  aperture  can  be  made  at  one  position  to 
coincide  with  the  mouth  of  the  socket,  and  in  the  other  position  to  op- 
pose its  straight  edges  to  the  projecting  conicl-s  of  the  siiank,  the  cap 
being  retained  in  the  desired  position  by  spring  and  notch,  or  their 
equivalents. 


No.  9,940. — Jacob  Mumma,  of  Mount  Joy,   Pa. — Tmjyrovemeni  in 
Draught   Apparatus    of  Seed-Planters.— Patented   August    16th 
1853.  ^  ' 

Tliis  improvement  consists  in  combining 
a  tongue  (see  fig.)  having  a  vertical  and 
laterjil  motion,  with  a  supporting  and  di- 
recting wheel,  so  as  to  relieve  the  horses 
from  the  strain  they  are  subjected  to  in 
other  drills,  and  to  enable  the  operator 
to  run  the  drill  straight  forward,  and 
keep  it  in  its  course  when  the  horses  de- 
viate considerably. 

Claim. — ^The  combination  of  a  tongue, 
having  motion  verticaljy  and  laterally,  with  tlie  directing  and  supportr 
ing  wheel,  substantially  aa  set  forth. 


No.  9,941. — E.  K.  Root,  of  Hartford,  Conn.— Improvement  in  Com- 
pound  Screw-Drop  or  ZTammer.— Patented  Aug.  16tli,  1853. 
The  claim  explains  this  improvement  ' 

Claim. — ^The  method  of  elevating  the  drops  or  hammers,  bj  means 
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of  a  screw  having  a  continuotis  rotaiy  motion,  in  combination  with  tie 
mechanism  for  disconnecting  the  drops  or  hammers  from  the  screw 
to  permit  them  to  drop.  Also,  the  method  of  disconnecting  the  drope 
or  hammers  by  the  rotation  of  the  elevating  screw,  which  is  notched  to 
catch  and  act  upon  the  finger  or  its  equivalent,  connected  with  the 
slide  or  its  equivalent,  to  force  it  back  and  clear  the  thread  of  the 
screw.  Also,  m  combination  with  the  plide  which  connects  the  drop 
or  hammer  with  the  elevating  screw,  and  with  the  finger  on  the  slide 
or  their  equivalents,  the  emplovment  of  a  catch-lever  for  holding  up 
the  drop  or  hammer  when  it  is  liberated  from  the  elevating  screw,  and 
there  holding  it  until  it  is  required  to  be  dropped.  Also,  in  combina- 
tion with  the  slide  which  forms  the  connection  with  the  elevating  screw, 
and  with  the  catch  which  holds  the  slide  when  liberated  from  the  ele- 
vating screw,  the  employment  of  the  rebound  latch,  or  its  equivalent, 
which  liberates  the  parts  by  the  rebomid  when  the  drop  or  hanmier 
strikes.  

No.  9,942. — WiLLLoi  Van  Anden,  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. — Improved 
Trip-JIammer. — Patented  August  16th,  1853. 

This  improvement  consists  in  having  the  hammer-shaft  j  (see  fig.) 
attached  to  a  collar  which  works  loosely  around  the  shaft  f,  to  wliich 


a  spring  o,  which  forces  down  the  hammer-shaft  j,  is  attached.  The 
spring  18  made  to  act  more  or  less  upon  the  hammer-shaft,  by  means 
of  a  set-screw  h,  and  lever  i,  against  which  the  cam  d  operates,  which 
rotating  with  the  shaft  c,  and  bearing  against  the  friction-rollers  nn,  ele- 
vates me  hammer-shaft  j ;  the  cam  k,  as  it  rotates,  bears  upon  and 
depresses  the  lower  end  of  the  lever  i.  The  upper  end  of  lever  i 
consequently  bears  against  the  sefr^crew  b ;  and  tne  shaft  f,  to  which 
the  spring  is  attached,  is  turned.  The  spring  o  bears  upon  the 
hammer-stiaft  j  ;  and  when  tlie  highest  points  of  the  cam  d  have  passed 
tJie  friction-rollers  n,  the  spring  o,  of  course,  forces  the  hammer-shaft 
downward,  and  the  hammer  k  strikes  the  anvil  m.  The  pressure  upon 
the  hammer-shaft  is  varied  by  raising  or  depressing  the  setscrew  h. 

Claim. — The  claim  of  the  inventor  is  substantially  embraced  in  the 
foregoing  description.  

Kg.  9,943. — John  P.  Schexki^  of  Boston,  Mass. — Improvement  in 
Breech-loadiiig  Fire- Arms. — Patented  August  16th,  1853. 

This  invention  consists  in  a  method  of  unscrewing  the  breech  from 
the  barrel  and  withdrawing  the  same  ;  of  tiuTiing  up  the  breech,  so  as 
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to  bring  its  chamber  into  a 
vertical  position  for  load- 
ing, and  then  returning  the 
breech  into  the  barrel  and 
locking  the  two  together; 
which  motions  are  perform- 
ed through  the  intervention 

of  appropriate  cams,  catch-  ^__^____^^__ 

ea,  and  springs,  by  the  motion  of  a  single  lever  by  the  hand  of  the  gunner. 
The  figure  represents  the  barrel  b  and  breech  d,  with  the  male  and 
female  screws,  with  sections  y  of  the  threads  cut  away.  The  apparatus 
for  accomplishing  the  above  operations  is  attached  to  the  ring  d  and 
in  e  and  h. 

Claim. — ^The  above-described  combination  of  parts,  for  the  purpose 
of  operating  the  movable  breech. 

No.  9,944. — ^William  H.  BABarr,  of  Waynesburg,  Pa. — ImprovmierU 
in  Hill-side  Ploughs. — Patented  August  16th,  1853. 

Fig.  1  represents  a 
perspective  view  of  the 
plough  body  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  beam  ;  c,  the 
head ;  a,  the  upright ;  m, 
the  bolt;  o,  the  lever; 
and  F,  the  mould-board : 
M  and  o  forming  the  lock 
by  which  the  plough  body 
is  kept  in  proper  position. 
Fig.  2  shows  the  construction  of  the  head  c  and  the  hole  for  the  bolt. 
Fig.  3  shows  the  head,  with  the  groove  o  in  which  the  mould-board 
works.  ^   The  mould-board  is  shown  in  fig.  4. 

(7Zaem.— Constructing  and  arranging  head  c  in  the  binge  which 
connects  the  beam  with  the  upright  a,  so  as  to  lock 
the  hinge  by  means  of  bolt  m  before  the  pivot  of  said 
hinge,  and  by  lever  o  behind  the  pivot,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  the  bearings  in  the  hinge  adjustable. 

No.  9,945. — AuEY  G.  Goes,  of  Worcester,  Mass. — 
Improved  Screw-  Wrench. — Patented  August  16th. 
1853.  ^  ' 

The  figure  represents  a  section  of  this  wrench. 

Claim. — ^The  combination  and  arrangement  of  the 
screw- tube  o,"its  male  and  female  or  external  and  in- 
ternal screws  i  f,  the  screw  e  on  die  shank  b,  the  an- 
nulus  and  its  female  screw,  as  applied  to  the  sliding 
jaw ;  the  whole  being  made  to  operate  together,  for 
&e  purpose  of  enabling  a  pers«»n  to  readily  move  tiie 
sliding  iaw  c  on  the  sliank,  with  the  velocity  com- 
pounded "of  the  velocities  of  motion  of  two  female 
screws  on  two  male  screws. 
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No.  9,94(5. — William  Gjleman  and  Stephen  G.  Coleman,  of  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. — Improvement  in  the  ooiutTuction  of  Ships'  Blocks, — 
Patented  August  16th,  1853. 
A    and  B  represent   the    two       -^^^^^——^—^^^-^ 

cheeks ;   o,  the  sheave ;   d,  the 

sheave-pin ;    and    e    f,  wooden 

connecting  pieces:   and  instead 

of  straps,  the  staple  or  eye  o  is 

employed. 

Claim.  —  The    mode    of   con- 
structing the  hook-and-eye  staple 

of  the  olock,  and  supporting  it 

within    and    by  means    of   the 

cheeks,  without  any  extension  of 

it  around  and  in  contact  with  tlic 

sheave-pin,  and  whether  each  of 

the  cheeks  is  made  whole  or  in  two  parts  ;  and  in  combination  there- 

Mith,  tlie  mode  of  sustaining  the  sheave-pin,  and  comiecting  the  two 

parts  of  each  cheek,  by  a  metallic  rod  extending  through  them  and 

directly  imder  and  against  the  sheave-pin. 


.o-i  o^ 


No.  9,947. — Alpheus  C.  Gallahck,  of  Alleghany  Citv,  Ta-.-^Improve- 
raent  in  Machines  for  Pegging  Boots  ana  Shoes. — -Patented  August 
16th,  1853. 

Claim. — ^The  sliding-lever  having  a  hook  for  entering  the  staple  of 
the  last,  which,  passing  through  slots  in  the  uprights  of  the  turn-table, 
seciu-es  the  last  to  the  table  by  the  introduction  of  the  wedge.  Also, 
the  turn-table  mounted  on  the  slide-table,  which  works  on  ways  upon 
the  movmg-table,  and  is  actuated  by  springs,  for  tlie  purpose  of  kee{>- 
ing  the  edge  of  the  sole  at  all  times  m  contact  witli  the  gauge,  when 
this  is  combined  with  mechanism  for  giving  the  turn-table  a  semi- 
revolution  at  the  point  where  its  centre  is  brought  opposite  to  the  awl 
by  the  motion  of  the  table,  that  regulanty  in  inserting  the  pegs  may 
l)e  secured.  Also,  the  combination  of  the  spring,  lever,  eaten,  or  their 
equivalent  sliding-wheels,  and  racks  and  mitre  wheels,  by  which  a 
semi-revolution  is  given  the  tumino;-table  while  the  pegs  are  being  in- 
serted around  the  heel  by  the  shitting  mechanism.  Also,  the  mecha- 
nism by  which  a  driving  stroke  is  given  the  peg-driver  and  the  awl. 
Also,  giving  the  peg-tube  and  driver  a  side  motion,  independent  of  the 
awl  and  awl-rod,  by  means  of  the  cam  and  lever.  Also,  the  combina- 
tion of  a  cam  and  stirrup  with  the  swing  peg-cutter,  by  which  the  peg- 
'  wood  is  split  from  below  by  the  knife,  and  at  the  same  time  forced  mto 
the  tube. 


No.  9,948. — Gibson  Nobtd,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Improvement  in  the 
Oven-doors  of  Cooking  Stoves  and  Banges. — Patented  August  16th, 
1858. 

The  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in  enamelling  the  oyen-doors, 
for  the  purpose  of  retaining  the  heat 
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Claim. — ^The  application  of  an  adhesive  coat  of  enamel,  or  other 
substance  answering  the  same  purpose,  to  the  inside  of  the  oven-doors 
of  ranges  or  cooking  stoves. 

No.  9,949. — Abu  AH  R.  Tewksburt,  of  Boston,  Mass. — Improved  Boat 
or  Scow. — Patented  August  16th,  1853. 

This  boat  is  itiade  of  a  sheet  of 
india-rubber  f,  or  other  flexible  water- 
tight material,  lined,  and  covered  with 
bosards,  so  hinged  together  tiiat  the  sides 
and  ends  will  fold  together  upon  the 
bottom  of  the  boat,  so  as  to  require  but 
little  room  for  storing. 

Claim. — The  above-described  method  of  constructing  a  boat,  viz : 
by  attaching  ite  sides  and  ends  to  its  bottom  b^-  water-tight  hinges,  in 
combination  with  connecting  the  edges  of  the  sides  and  ends  bv  water- 
tight flexible  gores,  so  that  the  boat  may  be  unfolded,  or  tlie  sides  and 
ends  turned  down  into  the  plane  of  the  bottom  thereof. 

No.  9,950.-~Heney  Stanton,  of  U.  S.  Army,  N.  Y .—Improvement  in 
dischi/rgvng  Breech-loading  Fir e- Amis. —Y2A&ti\&^  August  16th, 
1853. 

The  nature  of  this  invention  con- 
sists in  constructing  a  movable 
breech  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
will,  when  placed  in  one  position, 
form  a  prolongation  of  the  bore,  to 
allow  the  load  to  be  introduced 
through  it  into  the  chamber;  and, 
when  placed  in  another  position, 
will  close  the  butrcnd  of  the  bore, 
igniting  at  the  same  time  the  charge,  by  shearing  or  cutting  off  the 
ralminating  fuse  attached  to  the  cartridge,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  c 
represents  the  chamber ;  e,  the  cylindncal  plue;,  with  the  aperture 
F ;  o,  the  trigger ;  h,  the  cartridge,  ^-ith  the  fiJminating  charge  or 
fuse  attached. 

Claim. — ^The  method  herein  described,  of  firing  the  charge  of 
breech-loading  fire-arms  by  the  breech  itself,  in  the  act  of  closing ; 
thereby  dispensing  with  tlie  ordinary  lock.  Also,  the  method  of 
igniting  the  charge,  by  shearing  through  the  fulminating  compound 
attached  to  the  cartridge. 


No.  9,951. — Luther  Atwood,  of  Boston,  Mass. — Improvement  in  pro- 
cesses for  purifying  Alcohol— ?B.\jtTiiQ<i  August  23d,  1853. 

This  invention  consists  in  tlie  emplojTnent  of  finely-ground  manga- 
nese oxide,  3  lbs. ;  nitrate  of  potash  or  nitrate  of  soda,  5  lbs.,  in  a 
moistened  state ;  to  be  slowly  melted  in  a  crucible ;  continuing  the 
heat  until  the  melted  mass  passes  from  a  fluid  to  a  stiff  pasty  c^Stion. 
When  cold,  it  is  powdered  and  kept  for  use. 
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For  every  gallon  of  alcohol,  of  85  or  90  per  cent,  two  ounces  of  the 
manganese  compound,  dissolved  in  eight  ounce^  of  water,  are  used. 
This  proportion  is  the  average  quantity  for  common  alcohol ;  but  so 
much  should  be  used  as  is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  odor  of  the  fusel  or 
odorous  oils.    The  alcohol  is  then  distilled. 

Claim. — The  use  of  manganates  and  permanganates  existing  in  solu- 
ble compounds,  however  obtained,  for  purifying  alcohol,  so  as  to  adapt 
it  to  nice  purposes. 


No.  9,952. — J.  B.  MoiNiER  and  P.  11.  Boutigny,  of  Paris,  France. — 
•     Improved  Method  of  generating  Steam. — Patented   August   23d, 
1853. 

The  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in  so 
forming  tlie  generator  as  to  cause  a  direct  ])ro- 
duction  of  steam  at  high  temperatures — 500°  or 
upwards — by  means  ot  ejecting  water  at  the  top, 
or  near  the  top  of  the  generator,  when  the  same 
is  in  a  heated  state,  and  causing  the  water  to 
come  in  small  quantities  in  contact  with  the  sur- 
faces of  perforated  metallic  diaphragms,  placed 
witliin  tlie  generator,  and  also  to  come  in  con- 
tact with  tlie  side*  of  tlie  generator,  so  as  to  in- 
crease the  evaporating  surface  of  the  generator 
(see  fig.)  A  represents  the  feeding-pipe ;  c, 
boiler ;  d,  diaphragms ;  e,  set-pipe  ;  m,  steam- 
gauge  ;  p,  purger  ;  s,  safety-valve :  v,  mouth  of 
steam-boiler. 

Claim. — (In  generators  for  generating  steam  at  high  temperatures, 
from  water  introduced  into  the  generator  when  in  a  highly  heated 
state)  injecting  or  introducing  water  from  the  top  or  near  the  top 
of  the  generator,  when  this  mode  of  feeding  or  introducing  the  water 
is  combined  with  the  series  of  perforated  metallic  diaphragms,  ar- 
ranged one  above  another  in  the  generator,  so  as  to  subdivide  the 
water,  and  increase  the  evaporating  surface,  the  water  being  gradu- 
ally heated  and  subdivided  in  its  passage  through  the  apertures  of  the 
diaphragms,  before  it  comes  in  contact  with  me  more  highly  heated 
Burtace  of  the  generator. 


No.  9,953. — James  B.  Ddff,  of  New  York,  N.  Y. — Improvement  in  ths 
method  of  cutting  Soap. — Patented  August  23d,  1853. 

The  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in  tlie  employment  of  a  traver- 
sing slatted  bed,  ha\'ing  a  hinged  head-piece,  in  combination  with  a 
series  of  vertical  and  horizontal  yielding  wire-cutters. 

Claim. — Making  tlie  wire-knives,  arranged  and  set  with  weights, 
capable  of  yielding,  so  that  they  will  form  a  loop  in  passing  through 
the  soap,  and  consequently  cut  it  smoothly  and  straight,  in  combinti- 
tion  with  tlie  feeding  slatted  bed,  or  any  other  equivalent  device  for 
feeding  or  forcing  the  soap  up  to  the  yielding  wire-knives. 
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No.  9,954.— Morris  J.  Gardner,  of  York,  V^l.— Improvement  in  Os- 
dUating  Steamr Engines. — Patented  August  23d,  1853. 

The  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in 
the  manner  of  introducing  the  steam  through 
circular  tubes  into  the  steam-chest,  and  at 
the  same  time  constituting  the  tubes  the 
circle  around  which  the  cylinder  pscillates. 
(See  fig.)  a  a,  the  circular  tubes,  being 
naade  stationary  on  the  frame  of*  the  en- 
gine ;  b  J,  large  circtllar  tubes  attached  to 
the  steam-chest,  which  contain  the  pack- 
ing, and  glide  over  the  tubes  a  a. 

Claim. — The  mode  of  introducing  the 
steam,  the  circular  steam-tubes,  the  circu- 
lar steam-chest  and  packing-boxes,'  oper- 
atin|^  in  the  manner  described,  without  re- 
gard to  the  positions  or  dimensions  of  the 
vaiious  parts. 


No.  9,955.— Peter  Horn,  of  Ilagerstown,  Md.— Improvement  in  Seed- 
Planter 8. — Patented  August  23d,  1853. 

Tlie  nature  of  this  invention 
consists  in  providing  the  boot  b 
(see  fig.)  with  an  arm  a,  which 
is  attached  to  the  frame  of 
the  planter  by  a  hinge  n,  and 
is  operated  by  a  lever  c, 
whose  fulcrum  f  is  also  at- 
tached to  the  frame,  and  by 
which  the  boot  b  may  be  low- 
ered or  elevated  at  pleasure. 
When  the  arm  is  elevated  in 
passing  over  uneven  surfaces,  the  projection  l  strikes  the  bent  spring 
above  it  and  raises  it,  thus  closing  the  aperture  through  wliich  tlie  seed 
passes  from  the  hopper  into  the  boot,  and  thereby  saving  the  grain 
which  otherwise  would  be  lost. 

Claim. — ^The  spring  a,  in  combination  with  the  projection  l  and 
arm  or  lever  a,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  and  closing  tlie  recess 
through  which  tlie  seed  passes.  Also,  the  ann  or  lever  A,'^in  combina- 
tion ^\•ith  the  lever  c  ancf  fulcrum  r,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  or  low- 
ering the  drill  tubes  and  operating  the  spring  a. 

No.  9,956.— Frederick  B.  Parker,  of  Qiiecns\ille,  ^nA.—Imprwe- 
ment  in  Hay-Rakes. — Patented  August  23d,  1853. 

The  obiect  of  this  improvemeht  is  to  prevent  the  rake  from  tipping 
by  any  other  force  than  that  applied  by  the  operator  for  the  purpose  • 
and  consists  in  a  pair  of  steel  snrings  i  i  (see  ftg.),  which  are  attached 
to  the  handle-bars,  projecting  downwards,  and  terminating  with  lips, 
to  rest  upon  two  of  the  front  tines. 


\ 
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Claim. — ^The  spring-catcliea  projecting  downwards  from  the  front 
ends  of  the  hand-bars,  and  provided  with  sloping  lips,  which,  bearing 
upon  the  front  tines,  assist  in  holding  the  rake  to  its  place,  until  re- 
lieved by  the  withdrawal  of  the  main  sto])  by  the  operator. 


Ko.  9,957. — Milton  Roberts,  of  South  Levant,  Maine. — Tmprovement 
in  the  arrangement  of  Cutters  foi'  Turning. — Patented  August  23d, 
1853. 

This  invention  relates  to 
an  improved  latho-attach- 
ment,  for  turning  bed- 
posts, chair  stuff,  and  the 
like ;  and  consists  in  pla- 
cing a  series  of  knives  or 
cutters  and  beading-tools, 
one  or  both  l)eing  used  in 
a  suitable  fnune,  the  frame 
being  moved  in  a  direction 
transversely  C)f  tlie  stick  to 
be  turned.  Tlie  stick  i3 
centred  in  im  ordinary 
lathe,  and  the  frame,  wtli 
its  guides,  are  so  attached  to  the  latter  .as  to  allow  the  knives  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  stick  as  the  frame  is  moved  ;  the  knives  operating 
upon  the  stick  sufficiently  to  give  it  the  required  form  during  a  single 
stroke  or  vibration  of  the  frame.  In  the  figure,  d  represents  two  sets 
of  knives  in  an  inclined  jKmition ;  e  f  o  are  beading-tools  attached  to 
tlie  frame  at  the  lower  part  of  it. 

Claim. — Arranging  strai^jht-edged  and  grooved  cutters  on  a  frame 
moving  parallelly  to  tiie  axis  of  the  lathe,  when  tlie  cutters  are  placed 
in  pairs  obliquely  to  the  piece  to  "be  turned,  each  set  forming  salient 
angles  with  each  other  in  the  frame ;  by  which  arrangement  each  set 
acts  by  a  gradual  drawing  cut  upon  the  piece,  the  grooved  tools  fol- 
lowing, to  finish  the  work. 


{•-  \      1         ^  ■; ^ —                         r— -C; — «=:crr               ,  i '      >   '          ' 
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No.  9,95S.— SAiri-KL  Vansvckel,  of  Little  York,  N.  J .—Imprcxvemmt 
in  Grate-Bars. — Fatentod  August  23d,  1853. 

The  nature  of  tliis  invention  consists  in  casting  or  otherwise  securing 
to  the  under  sides  of  pate-bars,  hooks  or  catches,  through  which  a 
rod  or  bar  is  j^assed  and  held,  and  by  which  the  grate-bars  are  prevented 
from  warping  or  twisting  by  tlie  heat,  or  from  falling  down,  if  one  end 
should  slip  off.  (See  tig.)  a  is  the  grate-bar ;  b,  ^e  catch  or  hook : 
c,  the  bar. 


A  M 


-.  1   ^' 


Claim.— The  construction  of  the  above-described  grate-bar  as  set 
forth.  ' 

No.  9,959.— Miss  Lcttie  A.  S>nTH,  of  Pineville,  Fa.— Improved  Ma- 
chine for  Uorking  Butter.— Fatented  August  23d,  1853. 
This  machine   consists  of  the  buttor- 

tray  or  pan  f,  and  the  cooling-drawer  o, 

which  is  placed  under  it,  and'  into  wliich 

ice  is  placed  to  keep  the  butter  in  a  cool 

state  while  being   worked.     Also,  of  a 

working-apparatus,   the    handle    of   the 

worker  h  passing  througli  a  circular  open- 
ing in  the  back  of  the  stationary  frame, 

and  the  other  end  extending  over  the  front 

part  of  the  tray.    This  adjustable  anpara-  

tus  or  working-lever  is  formed  with  acute  angles  at  the  sides  of  its 

working  face,  so  as  to  serve  the  double  purpose  of  pressing  the  butter 

and  turning  it  over. 

Cladm.— The  combination  of  the  cooling-drawer  or  ice-box  o,  with 
a  butter-tray  f,  for  the  purpose  described.  Also,  forming  the  work- 
mg-lever  with  acute  angles  at  the  sides  of  its  working  face,  for  the 
purposes  set  forth.  °         '       . 


No.  9,960.— WirxiAM  M. 
Warren,  of  Waterto^v^l, 
Conn. — l7nprove7nc7it  in 
Bailroad  Car 'Seats. — 
Patented  August  23d, 
1853. 

This  improvement  con- 
sists in  the  construction 
and  use  of  sliding  foot- 
boards, placed  below  the 
seat,  as  shown  in  the  fig- 
ure. 

Claim. — The  manner  in 
which  the  foot-boards  l  l 
are    constructed  and    ar- 
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ranged,  viz.,  the  foot-boards  being  attached  by  joints  to  slides  k  k,  the 
slides  having  racks  ^  ^  on  their  upper  surfaces,  and  working  on  beds  J  J 
connected  by  hinges ;  the  under  siues  of  the  slides  being  provided  with 
spurs  or  clicks  n  n  which  catch  into  the  racks  and  retain  the  foot- 
boards when  pressed  upon  bv  the  feet ;  the  beds  being  retained  un- 
derneath the  seat  when  the  foot-boards  are  not  in  use,  by  means  of 
the  catches,  or  any  other  convenient  mode. 

No.  9,961. — L.  A.  B.  Waijjach,  of  Pikesville,  Md. — Imjfyrovement  in" 
Coring  Ccmnon. — Patented  August  23d,  J853. 

This  invention  consists  in  producing  a  cylindrical  hole  in  any  solid 
metal  suitable  for  making  cannon  or  small  arms,  by  boring  out  an  an- 
ijulus  of  the  diameter  of  the  required  hole,  k•a\^ng  a  central  core, 
which  can  be  broken  off  when  the  annulus  is  completed  to  the  required 
depth,  and  removed  in  a  solid  mass.  (See  figs.)  x  is  the  coro ;  a,  the 
cutter-head  of  the  boring  tool;  AAA,  the  cutters;  b,  the  shear;  and 
FFF,  the  spiral  flanges.  To  operate  the  tool  s  for  g,utting  off  the  core, 
the  wedge  p  must  be  fed  forward  upon  the  tool  by  a  screw".  The  sur- 
face of  the  core  will  show  any  defects,  should  there  be  any  in  the 
metal  of  the  cannon,  upon  its  inner  surface. 


Claim. — The  mctnod  herein  described  of  boring  cannon  or  the  bar- 
rels of  other  ordnance  or  fire-arms,  in  combination  with  a  second  oj)er- 
ation  for  removing  the  core.  Also,  the  transverse  cutter,  for  grooving 
or  cutting  off  thel)a8e  of  the  core.  Also,  the  method  of  ascertaining 
the  quality  of  the  gun  by  testing  the  core. 


No.  9,962.— Zachakt AH  Allen,  of  Pro^^dencc,  E.  I.— Improvement  in 
Counterpanes. — Patented  August  23d,  1853. 

This  invention  consists  in  weaving  cloth  of  a  width  equal  to  the 
length  required  for  a  counterpane,  the  weft  of  t^e  cloth  being  com- 
posed of  cord  and  thread  woven  in  alternate  order,  the  tliread  being 
the  Tisual  size  for  the  warp  employed,  and  the   cord  considerably 
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thicker :  woven  so  as  to  form  a  ribbed  surface.  The  thickness  and 
twist  of  the  cord  should  be  such,  that  when  woven,  its  tension  and  ri- 
gidity will  produce  kinks  by  its  tendency  to  untwist,  which  will  form 
helicoidal  curves,  and  give  the  ribs  a  wavy  and  undulating  surface. 

Claim.~ThQ  ribbed  counterpane  herem  described,  being  so  made 
that  the  thicknetvs  and  twist  of  the  cords  forming  the  ribs,  by  their  ten- 
dency to  untwist,  will  give  to  the  ribs  a  wavy  and  undulating  surface. 

No.  9,963.— -Hexry  RrrcniE,  of  Newark,  N.  J .^Impravernent  in  Pad- 
locks.— Patented  August  23d,  1853. 

This  improvement  consists  in 
the  combination  of  a  bolt,  toothed 
tumbler,  and  guard,  so  arranged 
as  to  prevent  the  bolt  from  bemg 
forced  from  the  shackle  in  the  bow 
by  means  of  blows  upon  the  case 
of  the  lock.  A  represents  the  case ; 
c,  the  bolt ;  d,  the  tumbler ;  and  e, 
the  guard  or  lever,  having  its  ful- 
crum on  K. 

Claim. — The  combination  of  the 
bolt  c,  guard  e,  and  the  double- 
toothed  tumbler  d,  one  tooth  n  of 
the  tumbler  fitting  in  the  shackle 
d)  and  the  other  tooth  j  fitting  in 
the  notch  at  the  back  of  the  bolt. 
The  bold,  guard,  and  tumbler  op- 
erating as  set  forth  in  the  body  of  the  specification. 

No.  9,964.— Snow  Maooun,  of  Newton,  'ida88.—Imj>r(xved  Machine  for 
Cutting  and  BevelMng  PHnters'  ^u^.— Patented  August  23d. 
1853.  "  ' 


Tlie  ih 


•ip  of  metal  from  ^J^ch   the   rule  is  to  be  cut  i>»  placed 
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npon  the  bed-piece  a,  and  riddly  held  by  the  set-screws  g  g^  and  at 
the  end  by  the  slides  h  h  lastened  in  any  desired  position  by  set- 
screws,  llie  tool-carriaffe  c  c  is  moved  forward  and  back  across  the 
bed-piece  a,  by  the  handle  k  k,  turning  on  a  fulcnim  at  l^  and  jointed 
to  tlie  arm  m,  which  is  attached  to  the  tool-carriage  at  n.  The  tools 
are  depressed  as  the  cutting  processes  by  the  screws  o  o,  and  raised 
ap  again,  when  the  screws  a/e  relieved  from  the  tools,  by  the  springs 

pp. 

Claim.— Ihe  machine  above  described,  having,  or  being  constructed 
with,  a  sliding  tool-carriage,  which  carries  tlie  cutting  tool  forward  and 
back  across  tlie  rule. 


Ko.  9,905.— Jonathan  F^ikman,  of  Boston,  Kasi.— Improvement  in 

Dimng-Bells.—r atentcd  August  23d,  1853. 

The  peculiarity  in  operation  of  this  invention  is,  that  by  the  com- 
bination of  a  reservoir  of  condensed  air  at  the  surface,  in  communica- 
tion with  the  diving  chamber  and  the  traversing  block,  it  is  practicable 
at  all  times  so  to  regulate  the  equilibrium  ot  internal  and  external 
pressure,  as  to  control  the  movements  of  the  bell. 

Claim. — ^The  combination  of  the  compressed-air  reservoir  at  the 
surface,  in  connection  with  the  diving  chamber  or  bell,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  movable  block  or  pullev,  whereby  the  chamber  or  bell 
may  be  moved  and  directed  at  the  will  of  the  operator  within. 

No.  9,966.— M.  B.  Dyott,  of  Philadelphia,  Fa.— Improvement  in 

Ilotrair  Furnaces. — ^Patented  August  30th,  1853. 

(See  figure.)  A  represents  the  fire-cham- 
ber; B,  the  fire-grate ;  c,  a  cylinder  or  line;  d, 
a  passage  from  the  tire-chamber  into  a  drum 
e;  f,  a  pipe  passing  through  the  drum,  serving 
as  a  partition  to  cut  ofV  the  communication 
all  around  the  interior  of  the  dnim,  and  com- 
municates witli  di-um  o ;  n,  a  pipe  communi- 
cating with  drum  r,  and  drum  e  ;  i,  pipes  which 
pa^s  iVoin  tlie  unper  part  of  the  inner  cylin- 
der or  Hue  c  to  tiie  outer  side  of  the  external 
shell  or  covering  j ;  k,  the  door ;  l,  ash-pit. 

Claim.— 1^\Q  combination  of  the  internal  ^ 
cylinder  c,  witli  the  drums  e  o,  arranged  in  ^ 
the  manner  described;    by  which  combination  a  great  amount  of 
heating  siu-face  is  expoee,d. 

No.  9,967.— Oliver  P.  Drake,  of  Boston,  '^sss.— Improved  Appa- 
ratus fyr  Vaporizing  ^5n2oZ<9.— Patented  August  30th,  1853. 
Tlie   claims   of  the   inventor,  by  reference  to  tlie  accompanying 
figure,  will  explain  the  nature  of  this  improvement. 

Claim.— The  combination  of  the  heater  k,  and  gas-burner  l,  with 
the  water- vessel  b,  and  vaporizing-ch amber  a  ;  so  that  by  means  of  the 
heater  and  gas-burner,  and  the  pipes  connecting  tliein  with  the  water- 
vessel  B  and  the  chamber  a,  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  mixture  of 
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air  and  benzole  vapor  produced  by 
the  apparatus,  may  not  only  be  used 
in  any  convenient  place,  for  the  pur- 
pose^ of  illumination,  but  also  for 
heating  the  water  of  the  vessel  b. 

Also,  tlie  combination  of  the  closed 
vaporizing-chamber  a,  the  rotary  va- 
porizer or  d-'sseminator  i  (placed  there- 
in), and  the  rotary  meter- wheel  q,  and 
its  closed  case  s,  or  an  air-forcing  ap- 
paratus, as  made  to  force  a  stream  of 
air  into  the  hollow  shaft  of  the  va- 
porizer, and  tlirough  or  against  sat- 
urated portions  of  the   disseminator, 
and  into  the  vaporizing-chamber   or 
regenerator,   so    as   to   vaporize    the 
benzole  or  hydrocarbon,  and  mix  it 
with  air. 

Also,  in  combination  with  the  me- 
ter-wheel and  its  case,  and  the  hot- 
water  vessel  B,  the  coiled  induction 
pipe  M,  as  made  to  pass  through  the 
water  in  the  vessel  b,  and  thereby  re- 

Bh>7  a?]  t^'f ''"? ;  so  as  to  wai;m  the  air  as  it  passes  through  the 
pipe,  and  to  supply  oxygen  to  the  volatilized  vapore    and  for  th« 
purpose  of  facilitating  tiie  evaporation  of  the  same^    Alsrin  com 
£inat.on  with  the  inluction  ai?-pipe  m,  the  chamber*  n,  and' ite  regu-" 

^X  ih!  ^""^  "^'J^"''  ^PP^^^I.  ^''  ^^^  P"T>ose  of  supplying  cSd 
air  to  the  warmed  air  or  to  the  meter-wheel,  in  order  to^  regulate" 
the  temperature  of  the  air  passing  into  the  wheel,  and  forcecf  nto 
^e  vaporizin^-chamber.  Also,  tSe  peculiar  mod^  of  rXlthe 
rotary  disseminator  or  vaTK)rizer  i,  vfz.,  of  two  perforated  3s  or 
disks,  a  hollow  perforated  shaft,  and  Wands  of  lamn-wickW  o^ 
other  absorbent  material,  stretched  from  one  head  toX^other    ^' 

Also,  tor  the  purpose  of  an  air-blast  apparatus,  the  apDlication  am] 
use  of  the  meter-wfieel,  its  closed  case,  and  liouid  herX^  IfaWn/fte 
wheel  operated  by  a  separate  power,  and  applied  in  conjunction  wi A 
pt;:rof\twtTl^"^^'  ^^^  ^^'^^^''^^  ^-^  eduction-^i,^,  fi.  i^ 


No    9  96S.-R.  R.  FiNcn,  Jr.,  of  New 
York,  N.  "i . — Improvement  in  Stove- 
pipe C7<?^rj?.— Patented  August  30th, 
•     1853.  ' 

^  The  nature  of  this  invention  consists 
m  having  a  collar  c  (see  figure)  attached 
to  the  end  of  .the  flue  b,  which  projects  a 
short  distance  from  the  stove;  one  side 
of  the  collar,  as  well  as  the  end  of  the 
flue,  bemg  bevelled  at  an  angle  of  45°. 
By  this  means,  the  collar  may  be  so 
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E laced  or  attached  to  the  end  of  the  fine,  that  the  pipe  may  project 
orizontallj  (see  d)  from  the  stove,  or  Derpendicularly  (see  d^  from 
it, — ^the  collar  being  movable  or  reversible,  and  fitted  to  the  flue  by 
means  of  a  flanch  J,  and  button  a,  on  the  end  of  the  flue. 

Claim. — ^The  reversible  collar  c,  constructed,  arranged,  and  applied 
to  the  stove  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  described. 


No.  9,969.— Thomas  S.  Gk)BE,  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J  .—Improvement  in 

/^^««.— Patented  August  30th,  1853. 

The  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in 
gmrounding  an  inner  cylinder  a  of  the 
stove,  with  spiral  flues  f  f,  so  arranged  or 
connected  to  the  base  e,  that  the  heat 
which  passes  down  the  spiral  flues  will  meet 
or  unite  with  a  main  flue  connected  to  the 
ordinary  smoke-pipe. 

Claim. — ^The  spiral  flues  f  f,  surrounding 
the  cylinder  d,  arranged  and  connected  to 
the  base  e,  for  the  pur}x>se  of  obtaining  a 
large  extent  of  heating  surface  for  flues,  and 
also  for  forming  a  space  between  them,  for 
the  admission  and  heatino;  of  cold  air. 


No.  9,970.— LANsmg  E.  Uopkins,  of  New  York, 
N.  Y.  —  Improvement  in  Conductors  in  Ma- 
chine for  Farming  Hat -Bodies.  —  Patented 
August  30tli,  1858. 

The  nature  of  tliis  invention  consists  in  a  bifur- 
cated conductor,  so  constructed  and  arranged  as  to 
place  the  exhaust-cone  between  two  jets  of  fur. 
(See  fiff.) 

Claim.— The  bifurcated  conductor  and  blast,  the 
conductor  having  its  openings  opposite  to  each 
other,  or  nearly  so,  and  tue  cone  between  them. 


No.  9,971.— Benjamtw  Irving,  Green  Point,  N.  Y .—Imj>rovement  in 

Steam^Boilers.—TiitQntQd  August  30th,  1853, 

The  objects  of  this  inventi.^n  are  to  secun^  a  more  perfect  combustion 
of  the  gases  generated  by  tlie  consumption  of  fiiel,  and  to  present  a 
large  extent  of  heating  sinface,  without  subjecting  any  pa^t  of  it  to  a 
very  intense  heat,  and  to  guard  against  explosions  of  the  boiler,  to 
gain  more  compactness,  and  strength,  and  dnrabilit}',  and  to  reduce  the 
necessary  weight  of  metal  and  quantity  of  water.  The  gas^  rise  into 
the  cylinder  o  (sec  fig.),  and  between  the  cylinders  b  and  k,  where 
they  are  consumed  and  made  to  heat  the  coils  and  other  surfaces. 
The  products  of  combustion  <kscend  and  pasH  off  into  the  circular  flue 
M,  from  whence  they  escape  thi-ough  vertical  tubes  into  the  circular 
flue  H,  which  is  in  immediate  communication  with  the  chimney  p. 
Th»  Bteam  generated  by  all  these  heating  surfaces  n^ca  into  the  dome 
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K,  from  whence  it  is  taken  o  jT  by  the 
pipe  Q,  or  from  any  other  part  of  the 
steam-chamber. 

Claim,, — A  boiler  composed  of  an 
external  "  water-jacket"  of  cylindri- 
cal or  other  form,  with  a  steam-cham- 
ber at  the  top,  and  with  or  with- 
out one  or  more  inner  water-jackets 
connected  with    the    outer    water- 
jackets,   when    either   water-jacket 
contains  one  or  more  vertical  coils 
of  steam-pipe   whose    lower    ends 
connect  with  one  of  the  water-jack- 
ets, and  whose  upper  ends  discharge 
into  the  steam-chamber.     Also,  dry- 
ing the  steam  by  passing  it  through 
a  coil  witliin  or  between  the  water- 
jackets. 


No  9  972.— John  Krauser,  of  Reading,  TsL.—Imvrovement  in  Cider- 
jKe/^5.— Patented  August  30th,  1835. 

c  is  the  cylinder ;  p  p',  pistons.  The  cylinder  is 
made  tx)  revolve  rapidlv,  while  the  revolving  eccen- 
trics which  are  on  the  shaft  move  the  pistons  in  oppo- 
site directions,  and  forpe  the  fruit  against  the  grinding 

Claim.— Arrsinpng  the  hopper  with  reference  to 
me  several  operating  parts  of  the  machine,  so  that  the 
frait  shall  not  rest  against  the  roughened  exterior  of 
the  grinding  cylinder,  but  directly  upon  so  much 
of  the  upper  surface  of  the  anterior  ends  of  the  pis- 
tons or  pluii^ere  as  shall  be  found  operating  or  ex- 
posed within  Its  inclosed  sides.  Also,  to  cause  the  in- 
cumbent substance  to  press  upon  the  cumbent  or  tiiat 
contained  within  the  cells,  so  as  to  oppose  the  upheaving  or  ejectment 
of  the  same,  while  m  the  act  of  being  pressed  against  the  passing 
teeth  of  the  revolving  cylinder  c,  by  the  action  of  the  alternating 
pistons  or  plungers.  ^ 


No.  9.973.-0.  S.  Lkwitt,  of  Maysville,  Ky.— Improvement  in  Hemp 
a?id  J^lax  Breaking  Machmes. —F&tented  August  30th,  1853. 

^  \/^'?,  ®?^^^  ^^^  *P^^° '  ^V»  rollers ;  k  k,  stationary  blades ;  I  L 
movable  blades;  <^<?,flying  rollers;  pp.Becond  pair  of  feed-rollers  rr\ 
third  pair  ;J  t,  stationary,  and  u  w,  movable  blades ;  2,  slot ;  cc\  dehvery- 
rollers ;  //,  combs  set  in  arms  gg',  and  worked  by  rock-shafl  I. 

Ihe  hemp  or  flax  is  fed  to  the  machine  upon  an  endless  apron, 
which  supphes  two  pairs  of  grooved  rollers ;  anS  it  then  passes  between 
the  stationajy  blades,  also  Hlades  working  vertically ;  Sience  the  flax 
gajes  to  fluted  and  toothed  roUers,  and  finally,  whei  finished,  to  the 
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Claim. — The  combing  apparatus,  in  connection  with  the  pieces  it, 
which  move  alternately  up  and  down,  to  hold  the  hemp  or  flax  against 
the  combs  y/*. 

Kg.  9,974. — William  H.  MrrcnEL,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — Improve- 
ment in  a  Machine  for  Diitriiuiijig  and  Composing  Types. — 
Patented  August  30th,  1853. 

This  machine  consists  of  means  for  distributing  the  types  from  the 
form,  and  setting  them  up  in  rows  within  grooves,  a  given  letter  in 
each  groove  or  row,  with  the  faces  of  the  types  upwards,  and  in  a 
line.  From  these  grooves  the  types  are  removed,  each  row  of  a  given 
letter  at  a  time,  and  placed  withm  slides  or  conductors,  which  supply 
them  to  an  apparatus  connected  with  finger-keys.  The  striking  of  any 
given  finger-key  drops  one  of  the  types  upon  one  of  a  series  of  belts,  which 
are  moved  by  competent  pulleys ;  the  belts  conduct  the  types  to  a  com- 
posing-wheel and  conductor,  in  the  order  in  which  the  keys  drop  them. 
,  Claim. — The  several  parts  of  the  apparatus,  with  their  combina- 
tions, for  the  purpose  set  forth. 


\iig. 


No.   9,975. — Frederick  Xisn- 
vUtz,  of  Williamsburgh,  X. 
y. — Improvement  in  Ch'ain- 
Ilarcesters. — Patented 
30th,  1853. 
The  nature  of  this  invention 
consists    in    a    peculiar    con- 
struction and  aiTangement  of 
cutters  and  fingers.     (See  fig.) 
The  cutters  a  a  project  at  rig] it 
angles,  in  spiral  lines,  from  the 
shaft  A,  and  pass  between  slots 
c  in  the  fingers  h.    The  grass 
or  grain   paHses  between   the 
fingers  ^,  which  have  an  ob- 
lique position.   And  in  the  em- 
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ployment  of  flanged  rollers,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  the  grain 
from  the  dischargmg  ends  of  the  belts. 

^^t,n.— The  combination  of  the  fin^re  h  and  cuttere  a,  constructed, 
arranged  and  operating  as  set  forth.  Also,  the  employment  or 
use  of  the  flanged  pulleys  fff,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  or 
detaching  the  grass  or  grain  from  the  belts  d  d  d. 

Ka  9,976.— Samuel  Darling,  of  Bangor,  Me.—Inproved  Apparatus 
for  (xnndmg  and  Shaping  J/l'toZ*.— Patented  August  30th,  1853. 
This  invention  consists  in  tlie  airangement  of  an  adjustable  table 
placed  under  the  grinding  stone,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the 
operation,  and  malting  accurate  work. 

Claim. — The  combination  of  the  holder  of  the  article  to  be  ground 
with  a  grindstone  or  grinding  disk,  so  that  the  article  and  stone  will 
change  positions  relatively  to  each  other,  during  the  operation,  in  three 
directions,  namely:  towards  each  other,  and  parallel  with,  and  trans- 
verse to  the  axis  of  the  stone. 


No.  9,977.— Andrew  Rai^ton,  of  West  Middletown,  V^.—Lnpravc- 
ment  tn  xS<zi^-Jf?^^.— Patented  August  30th,  1853. 
The  prominent  features  in  this  iimwvement  consist  in  operating  the 
saw  honzontally,  instead  of  vertically,  and  with  greater  velocity  -and 
m  an  arrangement  and  combination  of  the  saw  with  other  parts  of  the 
eaw-mill,  so  that  the  saw  will  nin  through  and  beyond  each  end  of 
the  log,  and  then  be  automatically  let  do\^Ti  a  proper  distance  for'the 
thickness  of  the  stufi'  to  be  sawed,  and  the  modon  of  the  carriage  re- 
versed;  teeth  being  formed  on  both  edges  of  the  saw. 

Oatm.— Sawing  logs  or  other  timber  by  means  of  a  reciprocating 
saw  operated  in  a  horizontal  position.  Also,  the  arrangement  and 
combination  of  the  saw  with  the  other  parts  of  the  saw-mill,  so  that  the' 
saw  will  run  through  and  beyond  each  end  of  the  log,  and  then  be  let 
down  automatically  as  set  forth,  and  the  carnage  reversed,  without 
stopping  the  machine,  and  so  on  until  the  log  is  entirelv  sawed  into 
the  required  dimensions.  Also,  connecting  the  operating  pitman  with 
the  saw-gate,  through  the  medium  of  a  secondaiy  pitman,  connected 
with  the  saw-frame  and  saw-gate,  so  that  the  operating  force  shall  be 
applied  in  a  direction  nearly  coincident  ^vith  that  of  the  saw  in  its 
successive  positions. 


No.  9,978.— SiTEPnEN  P.  Ruggles,  of  Boston,  J^2^.— Improvement  in 
Machines  for  Cutting  xS'A^e^J/ctoZ.— Patented  August  30th,  1853. 


In  tJiis  machine  the  cutting  blades  b  and  j  (.;  being  u  rrlarv  i..!a<Io 
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are  so  hung  or  arranged  that  their  cutting  edges  are  in  the  same  line, 
one  placed  above  the  other,  but  not  in  contact  or  overlapping ;  by 
which  means  perfectly  straight,  square,  and  smooth  edges  are  cut 
The  cutting-blades  may  be  accurately  adjusted  for  cutting  various 
tliicknesses,  by  means  of  the  eccentric  pins  or  bolts  e  k.  If  the  pulley 
L  is  set  in  motion,  the  box  a,  which  carries  the  rotary  blade  j,  will 
jnove  along,  as  is  apparent  from  the  figures. 

Claim.— T\\e  inventor  claims  substantially   the   above-described 
apparatus  or  machine,  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 


j<^ 


No.  9,979.— Daniel  WmsLow,  of  Westbrook,  and  Perlet  D.  Cdm- 
MiNos,  of  Portland,  Me. — Improvement  in  Paper-Files. — Patented 
August  30th,  1853. 

By  reference  to  the  figure,  the  claim 
will  explain  this  improvement. 

Claim. — The  combination  of  the 
plates  a  and  J,  with  the  elastic  bands 
/  and  ^,  so  arranged  as  that  the  side 
edges  of  the  top  plate  shall  be  bent 
down  upon  the  bands,  and  hold  them  securely,  while  the  side  edges 
of  the  bottom  plate  are  turned,  but  left  far  enough  from  the  bottom 
plate  for  the  bands  to  move  freely  between  them  and  the  plate ;  the 
edge  lips  of  both  plates  being  so  bent  inwards  and  rounaed  on  the 
comers  as  to  protect  tlie  bands  from  being  chafed  or  worn. 


No.  9,980.— Charles  Weston,  of  Salem,  M&sa.— Improvement  in 
Machinery  for  Splitting  Leather. — Patented  August  30th,  1853. 
The  nature  of  this  inven- 
tion consists  in  an  arrange- 
ment for  adjusting  and  hold- 
ing the  spring-plate,  by  at- 
taching the  arm  which  ope- 
rates the  cams  to  a  spring- 
rack,  so  that  the  spring-plate 
will  not  only  be  susceptible  of 
adjustment  for  the  different 
thicknesses  of  the  split,  and 
exert  a  constant  and  uniform 
pressure  upon  the  same,  but 
will  also  yield  to  the  various 
inenualities  of  the  hide  as  it 
is  orawn  through  the  ma- 
chine. (See  fig.)  a  a,  frame- 
work ;  J,  roll  upon  which  the 
leather  is  wound ;  <?,  pressure 
roll,  set  in  the  turning-bar  d; 
d,  stationary  cutting-knife ;  /,  spring-plate  turning  upon  jonm&Is ;  i, 
cam,  and  k  its  shaft,  which  is  attacned  to  arm  ^,  which  is  held  by  the 
rack  of  the  movable  rod  m ;  jp,  spiral  spring,  shown  in  dotted  ImcB ; 
^,  stationary  stud,  against  which  tne  spiral  spring  bears. 
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Claim. — The  arrangement  above  described,  for  exerting  a  constant 
and  uniform  pressure  upon  the  leather,  and  at  the  same  time  allowing 
the  spring-plate  to  yiela  to  the  inequalities  of  the  hide,  the  same  con- 
sisting in  a  spring-rack  for  holding  the  ann  which  is  connected  to  the 
spring-plate  by  the  turning-shaft  and  cams. 


No.  9,981. — William  WiGSTON.  of  New  York,  N.  Y. — Improvement  in 
Apparatus  for  Purifying  Gas. — Patented  August  30th,  1853. 

By  reference  to  the  figure,  the  claim  will  explain  the  nature  and 
operation  of  this  invention. 


\..  ........  ,                 t 

kz-XL-      ■!  rj  rji   i.i 
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A  is  the  lower  part  of  a  dry-lime  purifier ;  x  y,  surface  of  the  liquor ; 
B,  mlet-pipe ;  c,  outlet-pipe ;  d,  "  scrubber"  (made  of  wood) ;  c,  cir- 
cular opeuin;,'  in  tlie  scrubber ;  d  d,  annular  cavity  in  the  scrubber ; 
e  e  &n(\ff  passages. 

Claim.—  Consti-ucting  the  scrubber  or  float  d  with  a  cavity  d,  to 
receive  the  gas  above  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  and  partly  submerged 
passages  e  e  and  ff  leading  from  tlie  cavity  through  the  sides  of  the 
float,  to  allow  the  escape  of  the  gas  from  the  cavity,  and  cause  its  dis- 
tribution over  the  surface  of  the  fluid  in  thin  streams,  to  produce  a 
diftused  contact  with  the  fluid. 


No.  9,982. — Elliot  Savage,  of  Berlin,  Conn. — Improved  Machinery 

for  Cutting  and  Bending  MeiaUi€-£>i8k8.—F atented  August  30th, 

2853.  ^  ' 

By  applying  to  the  two 
rollers  e  and  a  the  support 
roller  m,  the  plate  is  firmly 
held  at  or  near  its  outer  edge ; 
the  bending  of  it  down  is 
effected  by  the  action  of 
the  beiiding-roller  k.  When 
the  plate  is  put  in  revolu- 
tion, the  roller  b  is  moved 
around  against  it,  and  tunw 
downithe  edge  against  the 
conic  surface  of  the  roller  a.  b  and  c,  the  circular  disks  or  gripes  • 
E  and  D,  rotary  shafts ;  h  and  i,  cutting-rollers ;  n,  vertical  arm  sup- 
porting the  roller  m.  The  bending-roUer  a  can  be  turned  into  posi- 
tion y. 

Claim.— The  combination  and  arrangement  of  the  roller  u  with  the 
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roller  a,  and  the  bending -roller  k  ;  so  as  to  operate  together  and  inde- 
pendentlj  of  the  clamps  b  c,  substantially  as  specified. 


No.  9,983. — Elijah  Valentine,  of  Palmer,  Mass. — Irrvprovement  in 
Shingle  Machines. — Patented  August  30th,  1853. 

The  shingle  to  be  dressed  is  placed  in  the  recess  rf,  and  is  carried 
forwards  therein  past  the  moutii-piece  t,  and  under  the  series  of  rollers 
D  D.  When  the  driver  passes  backwards,  the  catches  a  arrest  the 
shingle,  and  cause  it  to  fall  on  the  platform  c ;  and  as  the  ledges 
K  K  pass  from  under  the  arbors  of  the  rollers  d  d,  thej  all  in  succession 
fall  upon  the  shingle,  and  flatten  it,  in  case  it  should  be  warped,  j.rd 


cause  it  to  pass  freely  under  the  after  mouth-piece  J,  to  be  operated  upoi) 
by  the  knives  during  the  next  return  movement  of  the  driver.  As  the 
next  shingle  is  carried  forward,  the  front  end  of  the  driver  strikes 
against  the  end  of  the  shingle  first  carried  into  the  machine,  and  forces 
under  the  mouth-piece  J,  in  contact  with  the  knives  f  f  ;  which  knives, 
as  thev  approach  each  other,  impart  the  proper  taper  to  the  shingle. 

Claim.— ThQ  inventor  substantially  claims  the  combination  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  several  parts,  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 


No.  9^84.— James  T.  Asbuey,  of  Taylorsville,  K  C— Improvement 
in  Straw- Cutters.— Patented  September  6th,  1853. 

The  nature  of  this  invention, 
consists  in  so  arranging  the 
cutting-knives  c,  d,  and  e,  that 
one-third  of  the  feed  shall  be 
cut  by  each  of  the  knives,  as 
they  successively  come  in  con- 
tact with  the 'straw.  The 
knives  are  fastened  to  three 
arms  of  a  vertical  wheel.  The 
fourth  arm  of  the  wheel  is  fur- 
nished with  a  cam  for  moving 
the  feeding  apparatus.  Ilie 
arms  are  constructed  with  re- 
cesses c  d  ef,  to  penuit  each 
to  pass  over  the  protniding 
straw.  A  is  the  outtcr-box  ;  % 
and  /,  feeding-rollers. 
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Claim. — The  combination  of  the  three  cutting-knives,  as  described, 
with  recessed  arms,  for  the  purposes  substantially  as  set  forth. 


No.  9,985. — Philos  Blake,  Eli  "W.  Blake,  and  John  A.  Blakb,  ol 
New  Haven,  Conn. — Imjprovement  in  JV^ui- Crackers. — Patented 
September  6th,  1853. 

This  improvement  consists  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  iaws  in  relation  to 
each  other,  and  to  tne  axis  on  which  the 
movable  jaw  turns,  and  in  combination 
therewith  stops,  to  limit  the  motions  of 
the  movable  jaw  in  both  directions,  r, 
fixed  jaw  ;  i,  movable  jaw ;  n,  stop  ; 
H  M,  axis  on  which  the  movable  jaw 
turns.  This  axis  is  parallel  to  the  plane  in  which  the  jaws  diverge. 
The  spring  o  keeps  the  jaws  open. 

Claim. — The  divergence  of  the  jaws  in  a  plane  which  is  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  motion,  whereby  nut3  of  different  sizes  are  all  received  at 
a  uniform  distance  from  the  centre  of  motion. 

Also  the  divergence  of  the  jaws  in  a  plane  parallel  to  the  axis  of 
motion,  in  combination  with  the  two  stops,  collectively. 

Also  the  divergence  of  the  jaws  in  a  plane  parallel  to  the  axis  of 
motion,  in  combination  with  their  extension  beyond  the  supports  of  the 
axis,  whereby  the  line  of  the  axis  of  motion  is  brought  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  acting  faces  of  the  jaws,  without  impairing  free  access  to 
them,  to  introduce  and  remove  the  nuts. 


No.   9,986. — James  Baenes,  of  Franklin,  N.  Y. — Improvement   in 
Machines  for  Edging  Leather  -Sifraj?*.— Patented  Sept.  6th,  1853. 

d  is  the  circular  knife ;  e  e^  spring  to  hold  the  leather  tight  to  the 
gauge ;  h  h'  A",  three  sides  of  a  parallelogram  jointed  together,  the 


upper  part  h  of  which  is  movable  round  the  ix)int8  j  j;  A  touches  the 
front  sides  of  the  columns  c  c,  and  against  its  ends  press  the,  springs  f 
and  o  •,  ff  a  pair  of  dividers  inverted  with  a  shoulder  on  eacn  leg  to 
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rest  upon  the  upper  edge  of  A,  and  hold  the  leather  straight  to  the  arc  of 
the  knife  ;  //  turn  round  k.  Strips  of  leather  of  different  widths  may 
be  drawn  through  this  machine,  and  their  edges  rounded ;  to  be  used 
in  various  parts  of  harness,  &c. 

Claim. — The  combination  of  the  parallelogram  and  inverted  divi- 
ders as  a  regulating  gauge,  to  work  in  front  of  the  edge  of  a  curved 
knife ;  sa  that  strips  ofleamer  of  different  widths  may  be  rounded  to 
feather  edges,  witn  the  same  perfection,  without  the  change  of  knife, 
or  any  part  of  the  machine ;  the  whole  being  constructed  substantially 
in  the  manner  herein  described. 


No.  9,987. — Victor  Beaumont,  of  New  York,  N.  Y. — ImprovenierU  in 
Printing  Presses. — Patented  September  6th,  1853. 

This  press  consists  of  a  i)rinting  cylinder  a  a  (see  figure),  on  a  part 
of  the  surface  of  which,  from  b  to  b',  are  fixed  the  forms  oi  type  ;  the 
remainder  b  c  b'  of  thev  surface  being  used  as  a  distributing  table. 
Around  this  large  cylinder  are  fixed  twelve  impression  cylinders, num- 
bered 12  3  4,  (fee,  and  between  them  are  elastic  inking-roUers.  Un- 
der the  printing  cylinder  is  the  ink  fountain^,  the  rollers  q  and  r,  to 
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distribute  ink  on  the  distributing  table,  and  the  shaft  *,  by  means  of 
which  the  machine  is  made  to  revolve. 

Claim. — The  combination  of  two  or  more  impression  cyKnders,  with 
a  type  cylinder,  so  arranged  aa  to  print  all  over  on  one  side  a  contin- 
uous sheet  of  paper,  in  the  manner  described. 

Also  the  combination  of  the  eccentric  k,  rod  a'  1/^  and  tlie  folder 
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X  L,  80  arranged  as  to  lay  the  continuotis  sheet  in  piles,  after  being 
printed  on  one  side. 

.   Also  the  combination  of  the  indented  knife  with  the  roller  b  and  s, 
80  arranged  as  to  cut  the  sheet  into  proper  lengths,  as  printed. 


No.  9,988.— William  Compton,  of  New  York,  :^.Y.— Improvement  in 
P'Mnqfortes.— Patented  September.  6th,  1863. 

a,  sounding-board;  a,  reet-plank ;  cc.gg,  strings;  J,T;  1 1,  pin. 
Ui^.  1  18  a  top  view  of  the  apparatus.  Fig.  2  is  a  side  view  of  the 
stnngs  c  <7,  &c.    Fig.  3  is  a  side  view  of  the  strings  g  g,  &c. 


Claim.— The  means  for  securing  the  strings  into  the  angles  of  the 
T*8,  by  the  combined  operation  of  the  upbearing  bridge  or  rest  to 
which  the  T's  are  connected ;  and  crossing  and  drawing  the  strings' to- 
gether at  said  bridge  or  rest,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  sounding- 
board  or  rest-plank  of  vertical  pressure. 


No.    9,989.— Hkney  Hunt,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.—Impr(yvement  in 
the  Mode  qf  Preserving  Fruit,  <fec.— Patented    September  6tii, 

The  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in  ex- 
cluding air  from  articles  put  up  in  canisters  or 
other  vessels,  by  providing  the  vessel  with  a 
small  tube,  and  connecting  the  tube  with  the 
receiver  of  an  air-pump ;  and,  after  exhausting 
the  air,  pressing  or  mashing  the  tube  together, 
to  make  an  air-tight  ioint  until  separated  from 
the  air-pump,  and  tnen  soldering,  a  is  the 
tube ;  and  b,  the  canister. 

Claim. — The  above  description  embraces 
the  inventor's  claim. 
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No.  9,990.— Joseph  R.  Lindnek,  of  New  York,  N.  Y .—ItnprovemaiU 
in  Horse-Collara.—P&tejited  September  6th,  1853. 

This  invention  consists  in 
forming  the  hame-plate  so  that 
it  shall  add  security  to  the  collar 
by  its  pprings,  and  also  combin- 
ing with  the  spring  hame-plate 
a  lock  with  triple  fastenings. 
Fig.  3  represents  the  flat  piece 
of  wrought-iron  e  in  the  shapt*  of 
a  collar;  a  a  \s  the  padded  ])or- 
tion  of  tlie  collar,  secured  to  the 
hame-plate  ;  c  d  are  the  lock- 
pieces.  Fig.  1  represents  them 
as  open  ;  and  fig.  2,  as  closed. 

Claim. — The  union  of  the 
hame-plate  and  collar,  in  com- 
bination with  the  lock-plates. 
Also  the  triple  fastening  of  the 
lock-plates,  m  combination  with  the  outward  and  backward  spring  of 
the  hame-plates.  , 


No.   9,991. — John    Moyle,   of   Martinsburg,  Va. — Imjfyrovement  in 
Strar-  Cutters.— VsXQnt&A  September  6th,  1853. 

Fig,  1  is  a  pection  of  the 
apparatus.  Fig.  2,  a  top 
viewof  the  spring.?.  From 
lever  /'tlie  motion  is  trans- 
mitted to  two  levers  j,  and 
consequently  to  the  holder 
h  ;  tlie  bar  i  movjng  in  the 
slot  ;  to  accommodate  this 
motion.  <?,  knife  ;  l\  plate, 
limiting  the  protrusion  of 
the  straw ;  w,  rods  connect- 
ing the  levers  j  and  n ;  />, 
fulcrum   of  lever  n.     The 

connecting  rods  m  are  drawn  

forward  by  the  motion  of  I,  and,  striking  the  arms  r  of  the  rake  q^  pass 
forward  the  rake  so  as  to  move  the  straw. 

Claim.— ThQ  combination  of  the  rake  q  and  holder  A,  for  feeding 
the  straw  to  be  cut,  and  binding  it  to  the  box. 


No  9,992.— Charles  Mo^rrAotJE,  of  Pittsfield,  ^Bss.—Impr&venumi  in 
I  nntinq  Presses.— Vatentad  September  6th,  1853. 

B,  fig.  1,  horizontal  bed,  to  which  a  vibratory  motion  is  imparted 
by  the  vibrating  lever  d,  disk  e,  and  cord  j  ;  t,  reciprocating  ink  dis- 
tributing roller;  «  s  s,  ink-roUers.      a,  fig.  2,  pressure-cylinder,  divi- 
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ded  into  two  or  more 

sections  respectively,  of 

suitable  width  to  press 

upon   the   entire  lorm, 

and  separated  by  narrow 

openings   a   a.     Upon 

one  end  of  the  shaft  f 

of   cylinder    a    is    at- 
tached a  wheel  (see  fig. 

1)  6?,  the  periphery  of 

which  is  provided  with 
notches  «  ^,  each  of  them 
opposite  to  the  respec- 
tive openings  a  a.  On 
the  side  of  this  wheel  d  is 
placed  a  pulley,  which 
pWa  freely  on  axis  f, 
ana  carries  with  it  a 
spring  ^,  and  a  click  /. 
Kound  said  pulley  passes  a  cord  c,  the  ends  of  which  are  attached 
to  the  ends  m  and  n  of  a  projecting  bar  A,  on  bed  b. 

Claim.— Such  a  combination  and  arrangement  of  cylinder  a  and 
bed  B,  that  whilst  one  sheet  is  receiving  its  impression,  the  sheet  to 
receive  the  next  impression  will  be  carried  forward  upon  the  cylinder 
nearly  to  tie  bed,  for  the  purpose  of  being  in  readiness  to  commence 
receiving  its  unpression  the  moment  after  the  bed  starts  upon  ita  next" 
lorward  movement 


No.  9,993.— Charles  Montague,  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.— /7n»ray^77j^^ -^ 
I^nntmg  Pretf«««.— Patented  September  6th,  1853. 


hy  relerence  to  the  figure,  the  claim  will  explain  this  improvement 

6/aim.— The  combination  of  the  intennittingly  winding  cylinder  e 

and  feed-roller  A,  or  their  equivalents,  with  the  reciproca^ng  pressure 
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cylinder  -i,  bed  b,  and  rollers  d  d  and  ee  e^  arranged  and  operating  in 
snch  a  manner  as  to  successivelj  make  an  impression  on  tne  continn- 
ons  sheet  at  each  movement  of  the  bed.  Also,  in  combination  with  a 
double  set  of  inking-rollers,  the  arran^ment  of  the  arms  a  q  for  inking 
both  sets  of  rollers  from  a  fountain  placed  vertically  below  the 
impression  cylinder. 

No.  9,994. — Stephen  MEEEDrrn,  of  Erie,  Pa. — Imprwement  in  Feed 
Appar^vs  to  Gas-Oenerators. — ^Patented  September  6th,  1853. 

The  nature  of  this  in- 
vention consists  in  the 
construction  of  a  peculiar 
retort,  by  which  a  heated 
surface  is  constantly  pre- 
sented to  the  tar  fluid. 
This  is  effected  by  placing 
within  the  retort  c  a  re- 
volving cylinder  d,  upon 
which  the  fluid  drops 
from  a  perforated  pipe  e. 
(See  figure.) 

Claim. — The  peculiar 
construction  of  the  retort  as  described ;  viz.,  having  the  retort  c  of 
cylindrical  shape,  or  of  other  suitable  shape,  and  placing  within  it  a 
revolving  cylinder  d,  which,  as  it  rotates,  constantly  presents  a  heated 
surface  to  the  fluid,  and  converts  it  into  gas,  preventing  the  fluid 
from  cooling  the  retort,  and  also  preventing  the  formation  of  any  in- 
crustation on  the  same. 


No.  9,995. — James  Spkatt,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. — Improvement  in 
Bottle  Fastenings. — Patented  September  6th,  1853. 

A  is  the  bottle ;  b,  ground  stopple ;  d,  cement. 
After  exj)olling  the  air  by  placing  the  bottle  in 
hot  water  or  sand,  a  few  drops  of  wax,  gum,  or 
the  like,  are  melted  into  the  oriflce  f,  until  it  is 
filled,  and  slightly  overflows  the  bottom  of  the 
cup  E.  The  bottle  is  filled  before  the  stopple  b  is 
placed  in  its  mouth,  and  cemented ;  and  tne  small 
aperture  f,  where  the  air  and  steam  escape,  is  all 
that  is  necessary  to  seal  by  means  of  the  melted 
gum. 

Claim. — The  application  of  the  cup  or  cavity  e,  and  aperture  f,  for 
sealing  preserved  edible  substances. 


No.  9,996. — William  "W.  Spaffokd,  of  Boston,  Mass. — Improve- 
ment in  Machinery  f<yr  PUming  MetaU. — Patonte<l  September 
6th,  1853. 

A  is  the  main  carriage  or  bed  of  a  planing  machine,  sliding  on 
fnune  b  b  ;  from  which  extends,  at  right  angles,  the  brace  d;  through 
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the  top  of  which  is  a  long 
dove-tail  slot  a.  o,  metallic 
plate,  fixed  to  the  h)])  of 
the  planing  table,  on  wnich 
rests  the  plate  h.  This  plate 
h  terminates  in  a  radiatinij 
ann  c  ii,  which  has  a  long 
slot  d.  The  shorter  slot  e  re 
ceives  a  pin/.  The  thumb- 
nut  n  serves  to  clamp  the  centre-pin  h  to  any  part  of  tlie  brace ;  the 
screw-pin/ is  adjustable  in  its  slot:  thus  the  distance  of  the  common 
centre  of  the  two  screw-pins  from  the  plate  I  of  tie  radial  arm  may 
be  regulated  at  pleasure,  so  as  to  cause  the  centre,  or  anv  other  point 
in  such  plate,  when  a  is  put  in  movement,  to  describe  a  circular  arc  of 
any  required  radius  within  certain  limits.  A  piece  of  metal  placed 
on  the  top  surface  of  plate  J,  may  be  planed  in  curved  lines. 

Claim— T\\Q  combination  of  the  receiving  table,  or  plate  h,  and  itK 
arm  c  (composing  the  radial  arm  h),  the  adjustable  centre-pins,  or  theii- 
equivalents,  and  the  brace  d,  together  with  the  main  planing  table  a, 
and  Its  supporting  frame  b  ;  the  same  being  made  to  operate  substan- 
tial! v  as  specified,  and  fur  the  pui-pose  of  adapting  tlie  planing  machine 
to  planing  in  curved  lines. 


No  9,997.— GroEox  B.  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  ^d.—Imprm}e7n€nt  in 
Counterfeit  Com  i>e^c^or«.— Patented  September  6th,  1853. 
This  invention  consists  in  a  hole  or 

slot  h  (see  figure),  just  large  enough  to 

let  the  genuine  coin  pass  through  upon 

the  end  of  lever  I.     If  the  coin  is  genu- 
ine, it  will  pass  snugly  through  the  slot 

h,  and  it«  weight  will  depress  the  end 

of  the  lever,  and  it  will   fall  through ; 

but  if  counterfeit,  it  will  either  be  too 

lame  to  pass  throuMi  the  slot,  or  be  too  light  to  depress  the  lever 

which  IS  so  balanced  as  to  require  the  exact  weight  of  the  genuine 

coin  to  depress  it. 

Claim.— Tho  above  description  fully  sets  forth  the  inventor's  claim. 

No  9,998.— Hexry  L.  Weeks,  of  Ilannahatchie,  Qc2^.— Improvement,  in 

Cotton- (nns.—Fiitonted  September  6th,  1853. 

Tlu'  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in  arranging  anci  securing  the 
boxes  in  which  the  ginning  rollers  oj)erate,  in  a  revolving  or  adTusta- 
h.e  frame  or  box ;  so  as  to  adjust  or  fasten  the  box  at  such  an  angle  a>, 
.1  may  be  necessary  ..r  «lesirable  ;  so  as  to  operate  upon  the  cotton  to 
the  hest  advantage,  wliether  it  is  diyor  moist;  so  as  to  allow  the  seed 
after  the  cotton  is  removed,  to  drop  from  the  rollere,and  thereby  adai)! 
the  rollers  to  cotton  with  large  or  small  seed,  whether  j>icked  eariv  or 
late.  AL<o  ,n  the  ust^  of  one  or  m<,re  iluted  metal  rollers,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  one  or  more  covered  with  ruw  hide,  leather,  india-rubber, 
or  gutfi-percha.     Also  in  the  u^e'  of  two  feeding  aprons,  one  moving 
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faster  tlian  tlie  other,  so  a-^  to  spread  the  cotton,  and  a'low  the  sand, 
&c.,  to  ]»as;^  out  between  them,  through  a  space  left  for  that  })iir]K)8e. 
Also,  in  arranging  and  operating  two  aprons,  so  as  to  take  the  cotton 
from  the  ginning  rollers  and  condense  it  into  thick  sheets,  and  save  the 
labor  of  one  person. 

u  is  the  box,  fitted  so  as  to  turn ;  e,  the  box  containing  the  round 
hole,  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines,  to  which  the  box  h  is  titted  ;  i  is  a 
wrench  made  to  turn  the  boxes  to  set  the  rollei-s  at  the  desired  angle ; 
J  is  a  pin  to  fasten  the  boxes ;  k  k  are  the  ginning  rollers ;  t,  roller  to 


keep  the  apron  tight,  when  roller  r  is  carried  nearer  or  farther  from 
roller  r',  by  alterations  in  box  ii ;  s  and  t^  are  aprons  ;  w  w'  are  also 
aprons,  surrounding  the  rollei-s  v  v';  ./'and  e  are  tightein'ng  rollers. 

Clahn. — Arranging  and  securing  the  boxes,  in  which  the  ginning 
rollers  operate,  in  a  revolving  or  adjustable  frame  or  box,  or  ils  equiv- 
alent ;  so  tliat  the  rollers  can  l.e  adjusted  or  set  at  such  an  angle  as 
may  be  re'jui>ite  or  desirable,  so  as  to  discharge  the  seed,  or  tacilitiite 
the  falling  from  the  mllers,  after  the  cotton  is  drawn  otf  by  the  roller. 
Also,  giving  to  the  feeding  aprons  ditlerejit  velocities,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  spreading,  distributing,  or  drawing  aj):irt  tlie  balls  <>f  cotton  ;  so 
tliat  sand  an<l  dirt  may  fall  out,  and  not  be  carried  to  the  ginning  rol- 
lers. Also,  ]>as-ing  the  cott<»n.  after  it  is  ginned,  between  double 
apron-*,  or  equivalent  devices,  when  the  a})rons  move  with  less  ve- 
locity th;;n  the  ginning  rolleis.  for  the  j^mpose  of  compresc>ing  and 
oiaking  m'>re  compact  the  cotton  after  it  is  ginne<l. 


No.  0,01>0. — TnoMAS  Warvkr,  of  Chicopee,  Mas*^ — Trnproi'dncnt  in 
TicUted  Gun-BarrdH. — Patented  ^'e])teml;er  (Jth,  IS.'i;). 

Tlie  object  of  this  invention  is  to  produce  a  gun  barrel  that  will  re- 
sist more  efrectually  the  ex]>losive  foice  of  gnnpuwdri-,  A  l)ar  of 
iron,  of  suitable  quality  and  s'ze,  is  first  heated  (e  jUally  and  suffi- 
ciently), and  then  twisted  in  the  manner  of  a  strand  of  rope;  the 
twi^ted  bar  is  then  upset  (cndwim'),  and  the  calibre,  of  any  desired 
sizi',  bond  out. 
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-a^!"^'^  °®7  manufacture  of  gun-barrels,  made  out  of  a  solid  bar, 
with  the  fibres  of  tPie  metal  having  a  gradually  increased  twist,  from 
the  mside  to  the  outside  of  the  bar.  Also,  in  the  proces.s,  making 
twisted  ba.rrels  by  twisting  a  bar  of  metal  of  the  required  size  when 
m  a  heated  state,  and  then  boring  out  the  calibre,  in  the  manner  and 
for  the  purpose  specified.  . 


6th  1853^  -^"^  /'rqpe^in^  Fm^^. -Patented  September 

The  floats  are  arranged  with  their 
outer  edges  in  lines  running  spirally 
round  the  wheel  in  opposite  directions, 
at  angles  of  about  75°  to  tlie  axis ;  the 
c•o^sing  of  these  lines  forms  rhom b- 
shaj.ed  buckets,  which  have  no  open- 
ings   except  from    and    towards   the 
centre  of  the  wheel.     The  inner  open- 
ings  of  the    buckets  are   conti-aeted 
endwise,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
f'ont  angle,  sucli  a  form   as  to  prevent  back-lift  in  ri.ing  from  the 
water,  which  makes  the  inneropenings  depart  from  the  rhombic  form. 

8Hled.     C  o^e  msidc  of  the  rings,  a  number  of  half-buckets  are  formed, 
ot  tj-iangular  shape.  * 

of  ^!ft'r^T"^i"^  ^""^  combining  the  floats  so  as  to  form  a  series 
of  buckets  of  rhombic  or  subsUmtially  similar  form. 

^%^^'^^^^--'r"«*^J^«  Allison,  of  Milton,  N.  Y .-Improvement  in 
Straio-Cutters.—Fsitented  Sept.  6th»,  1853. 

The  nature  of  this  in- 
vention consists  in  the  em- 
ployment of  a  peculiar 
eliajxid  adjust;ible  roller 
o  (see  fig.),  which  has  its 
axis  set  at  an  angle  to  the 
axis  of  the  feed-trough, 
in  combination  with  a  cyl- 
inder K,  of  straight  knives, 
which  ai'e  set  longitudi- 
nally i-ound  its  peri])hery ; 
the  Pfdler  being  designed, 
by  its  shape  and  position, 

to  facilitate   tlie  feeding  

of  the  straw,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  the  knives  to  operate  upon 
the  straw  as  elf  actually  as  though  they  were  ma.le  spiral,  LiHet^rb 
bquely  round   the  cylinder,     f he  object  is  t..  obviate    he  diffi cu^^tj 
attendmg  the  sharpening  <,f  the  spiral  knives  now  in  use.  and Tve  ev 
pensc  in  constructing  the  same.  * 

Claim.— lliii  above  description  embraces  tlie  claim  of  the  inventor. 
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No.  10,002. — Lrvis  H.  Davis,  of  Kennett  Square,  Pa. — Improvement 
in  Com-SJhellcrs. — Patented  Sept.  6tli,  1853. 

This  invention  consists  in 
placing  below  the  common 
shel  ling-apparatus,  another 
shelling- wheel  o,  upon  the 
shaft  F  of  the  picker-wheel 
B,  having  in  front  a  tootlied 
arm  h,  attached  by  a  spring 
I  to  the  frame  of  the  machine, 
BO  that  'when  the  cob  is  issued 
from  the  up])er  shelling  ar- 
rangement, it.s  extremity  is 
caught  in  tlie  lower  sheller, 
•which  removes  the  kernels  remaining  upon  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
prevents  the  ear  from  falling  suddenly  and  imperfectly  stripped  from 
the  upper  sheller.  Also,  in  adding  to  the  covering  of  the  cog-wheel 
B,  and  j)inion  o  (operating  the  machine),  flanges  «,  on  each  side,  tu 
prevent  the  admission  of  grain  to  tlie  gearing. 

Claim. — ^Tlie  introduction  of  the  wheels  o  and  arms  h,  attached  to 
the  springs  i,  and  regulated  by  the  screws  k,  as  described;  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stripping  the  ear  of  its  kernels.  Also,  the  flange:  o,  upon 
the  gear-covering  k,  for  protecting  the  gearing  from  the  admission  of 
shelled  corn. 


No.  10,003. — Porter   Dickinson,  of  Amherst,  Mass. — Improvement 
ill  Corn-Shellers. — Patented  September  6th,  1853. 

This  improvement  con- 

wst.s  in  the  addition  of  a 

pair  of  toothed,  rollers  to 

com-shellers  (similar  to 

that  i)atented  bv  J.  W. 

Gordon,  Oct.  7th,  184«), 

which  seize  tiie  cob  after 

the  com  is  shelled  from 

it,  and  draur  it  entirely 

through  the  machine  (see 

fig.).     B,  gearing;!),  hob 

low  tube  ;  a,  bearings  of 

tube  D ;  rf,  guides ;  h  li\ 

toothed  shellers,  pressed 
towards  each  other  by 
springs  ?  ?'.  l-  ^,  toothed 
rollers,  the  lower  one  re- 
volving, and  the  upper  one  pressed  down  by  springs  e. 

Claim. — ^Tlie  combination  of  the  revolving  spring  shellers  hh'  with 
the  tootlied  rollers  kid  operating  in  the  manner  substantially  as  de- 
scribed. 
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No.  10,004.— Stephen  Mobse,  of  Springfield,  Msiss.—Improvemeni  in 
Iron  Car-Brakes.— PsLtanted  September  6th,  1853. 

Tlie  natare  of  this  invention  consists  in  providing 
a  brake,  of  cast  metal,  constructed  so  that  the  fric- 
tion surface  a  (see  fig.)  will  be  worn  off  before  im- 
pairing other  portions,  caused  by  the  great  heat 
generated  when  in  operation.  Also,  in  construct- 
ing it  in  one  solid  mass,  thereby  dispensing  with  — .^.^-^— — — 
bolts  and  pins.  Also,  in  placing  the  point  of  suspension  in  such  posi- 
tion  that  the  brake,  when  relieved  of  pressure,  will  disengage  with  the 
wheel  by  its  own  gravity,     c  is  the  point  of  suspension. 

Clatni.—The  s])ine,  having  the  point  of  suspension  c,  and  socket 
with  the  open  spaces  and  brace  plates,  in  combination  with  the  rubber 
or  tnction  surface  plate  a. 

No.  10,005.— IIiRAM  Sands,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  Gaby  Cum- 
MiNGs,  of  West  Derby,  Ni.— Improvement  in  Brick  Machines.— 
Patented  September  6th,  1853. 

Figure  1  is  a  section  of  the  apparatus;  a,  pug-mill ;  e,  mould-car- 
riage ;  d,  mould-charger ;  h,  piston  within  the  mould-charger,  which 
forces  the  clay  out  of  the  bottom  of  the  charger  into  the  brick-mould  • 


Bi^^BBi 


t=;¥fe^' 


-Y=.^c^VL 


„    It! 


the  rml  L  of  the  piston  is  jointed  to  the  front  end  of  lever  m-  n  is  the 
sl(»tred  bearing  of  lever  m,  which  has  a  movable  fulcrum  ^,  which  is 
attached  to  a  connecting  fork  A,  worked  by  a  lever  /,  that  turns  on 
fulcrum  k.  Fig.  2  represents  a  front  view  of  the  apparatus.  Lever  m  ^ 
IS  worked  by  cams  m  and  n,  connected  to  rod  ^;  «,  horizontal  shaft 
connected  to  vertical  shaft  r  by  bevel-wheels  rs.  The  machine  is  used 
t4>  temj)er  the  clay  and  press  the  brick. 

Claim.— 'Y\k^  in.Klification  of  such  arrangement,  by  substitutinff  for 

he  shatt  with  reversing  gear,  the  shaft  with  continuous  motion,  oSera- 

tmg  the  carriage,  and  producing  the  intervals  of  rest,  by  means  of  the 

crank-pin  acting  alternately  upon  studs  d  and  e,  connected  with  the 
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mould-carriage,  whereby  greater  certainty  and  precision  of  action  in 
the  machine,  with  greater  simplicity  and  durability,  are  obtained. 
Also,  in  combination  with  the  piston  and  the  lever  m,  the  slot  in  the 
lever,  the  slotted  bearings  of  the  movable  fulcrum-pin,  the  connecting 
fork  and  hand-lever ;  the  same  being  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  or 
diminishing  the  amount  of  pressure  of  the  piston  on  the  clay  in  the 
mould. 


No.  10,006. — Samuel  H.  Turner,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — Invprovemeni 
in  T*r Inters^  Ink. — Patented  September  6th,  1853. 

This  improvementcdnsists  in  the  employment  of  "  colophonic  tar," 
in  connection  with<'o!lier  ingredients,  in  the  manufacture  of  printing- 
ink.  Also,  in  the  employment  of  colophonic  tar  as  a  printing-ink 
varnish,  Wiiat  the  inventor  denominates  coloplionic  tar,  is  the  tarry 
residuum  remaining  in  stills  after  the  various  stages  of  distillation, 
commonly  employed  in  obtaining  colophonic  oil.  The  ingredients  and 
the  proportions  are  as  follows :  colophonic  tar,  14  lbs. ;  fine  lamp- 
black, 3  lbs. ;  fine  pulverized  indigo-blue,  8  ounces;  fine  pulverized 
Indian  red,  4  ounces ;  yellow  rosin  soap,  1  lb.  The  ingredients  are 
mixed  by  the  aid  of  heat. 

Claim. — ^I1ie  em})loyment  of  colophonic  tar,  produced  and  com- 
bined substantially  iis  set  forth  in  specification,  both  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  printiug-ink,  and  also  as  a  varnish  to  be  used  by  printers,  to 
modify  the  condition  of  their  ink  to  suit  the  temperature  of  the  weather 
and  the  kind  of  work  to  be  executed. 


Ko.  10,007, — MATTmAS  W,  Baldwin,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa, — Improve- 
ment in  the  Gear  of  YariaJAe  Cut-off  Valves  jot  Steatn-Eagines. — 
Patented  September  13th,  1853. 

A,  steam-cylinder;  b,  valve-chest;  c,  exhaust-valve ;  d,  independent 
cut-ofi'  valve.  The  stem  e  connects  by  a  rod  f  with  a  vibrating  arm 
6,  on  rock-shaft  h,     f  is  jointed  to  a  block  i,  that  slides  up  and  down 


upon  the  arm.     Block  i  has  a  stem  i',  which  is  connected  by  straps 
a  a  and  c  r  to  a  ouadrant  j ;  o,  hand-lever. 

The  object  to  be  attained  by  this  invention  is  to  obviate  the  nibbing 


of  the  sliding-block  upon  the  arm,  while  tlie  arm  is  vibrating,  and  the 
rapid  wearing  out  of  tliat  part  of  the  arm  on  which  tlio  block  is  most 
used. 

Claim.— The  arranpment  of  the  sliding  pivot-block' i,  fitted  with  a 
item  i',  connected  with  a  sector  j,  by  straps,  chains,  or  cogs,  tlic  hand- 
lever  o,  and  the  intermediate  connecting  mechanism. 


No.  10,008,— John  CmLcoir  and  Robert  Snell,  of  Brooklyn,  N,  Y,— 
Jffiprovement  in  Indior  Rubber  Soles  for  Boots  and  *S'>^^,— Patented 
Beptember  13th,  1853. 

The  sole  is  made  of  three  parts,  viz.,  the  india-rubber  sole,  a  leather 
lining,  and  a  leather  border  or  edge.  Tlie  india-rubber  sole  is  made 
Bmaller  than  the  sole  it  is  intended  to  cover,  and  it  has  its  edo-es  bevelled 
off  thin  all  round ;  the  leather  lining  is  of  the  full  size  of'^the  bottom 
of  the  boot  or  shoe,  and  is  united  to  the  upper  side  of  the  india-rubber 
sole  by  water-proof  adhesive  material,  lea\-ing  a  margin  of  the  linin«^ 
all  round  the  edge  of  the  india-rubber  part;  the  leather  border  or 
edge  is  of  the  same  thickness  as  the  india-rubber  sole,  and  overlapg 
the  bevelled  part  of  it,  and  is  also  bevelled  so  that  its  outer  face  will 
be  level  with  the  outer  face  of  the  india-rubber,  llius  is  made  the 
solid  sole,  of  uniform  thickness,  which  may  be  secured  to  a  boot  or 
fihoe,  by  sewing,  cementing,  or  pegging. 

6)'^am,— Connecting  the  whole  or  any  portion  of  the 'sole  of  a  boot 
or  shoe,  substantially  as  described,  of  india-rubber,  with  its  inside  or 
edges  covered  and  protected  by  leather,  which  is  united  with  it  bv  any 
water-proof  cement,  with  or  witliout  stitching,  and  forms  a  hard!,  firm 
leather-edge. 


No,  10,009. — John  Chilcott  and  lioBERx  Snell,  of  Brooklvn  N,  Y 

Improvement  in  Boots. — Patented  September  13th,  1853.  ' ' 

This  improvement  consists  in  cutting  a  boot 
ont  of  a  piece  of  leather,  in  such  a  form  as  not 
to  require  crimping  (see  fig,) 

Claim. — The  form  of  the  piece  of  leather  or 
other  material,  substantially  as  sliown  in  the  fi"-- 
nre  and  described  in  the  specification,  by  wliicli 
tlie  upj)er  leather  of  a  boot  is  made,  so  as  to  fit 
any  leg,  foot,  and  heel  (not  deformed),  of  one 
piece,  without  crimping  or  joining  other  j.ieces  thereto;  one  half  or 
Bide  of  the  boot  is  formed  of  a  part  a,  without  joint,  and  the  other  half 
by  the  junction  of  a  part  n,  folded  from  the  back  of  the  side  a,  and 
a  part  ch,  which  is  partly  cut  from,  or  which,  when  fiat,  lies  close  oi 
near  to  the  front  of  a  above  the  instep,  and  partly  folded  over  froi& 
Uie  instep ;  the  part  c  h  being  of  such  form  as  to  form  one  side  of  th» 
foot,  and  extend  round  the  iieel  to  the  other  side  a,  and  cover  an  open 
ing  made  in  the  lower  part  of  the  back,  to  give  the  required  form  to 
the  heel,  and  make  part  of  the  necessary  Btilleiiin'r. 


-^1 
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Xo  10,010  —Pierre  Demeure  and  Auguste  Mauritz,  of  New  York 
^■^l-—'^^I>^ovement  in  Bed-Boitoms.—FaUinted  September  13th 
18o3.  ,  * 

(Bv  reference  to  tlie  figure, 
the  claim  will  ex])lain  the  na- 
ture <»f  this  invention.) 

Cla im .  —  The  manner  of 
constnicting  the  spring-mat- 
ti-ess,  by  combining  the  verti- 
cal springs  with  an  elastic  or 
f*pring  net- work  of  spiral  me- 
tallic Fj)rings,  for  supporting 
the  vertical  springs  or  for  in- 
creasing the  elasticity,  so  that 

a  person   lying   on  "^the   bed   

will  be  equally  supported  on  all  sides. 


No.  10,011.— William  P.  Greenleaf,  of  Washington,  N.  R—M- 
provernent  in  Scythes.— F^Xented  September  13th,  1853. 
a  is  the   scythe-blade;   J,  the  cutting  edge, 
which  IS  curved.     Tlie  fastening  is  so  accom- 
plished as  to  leave  the  shank  entirely  free  along 
its  inner  edge. 

67a'//n.— \Videning  and  curving  the  blade  of 
the  RC}-the  at  the  shank,  for  the  purpose  of 
«trengtliej|ing  the  same,  and  adapting  it  to  cut- 
ting  bushes  as  well  as  grass. 


No.  10,012— Zadok  II.  Mann,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. —iTrvprovement  in 
-^(Ifeff/-  Valves f&r  SteamrBailers.— Patented  September  13th,  1853. 


Tins  invention  has  for  its  object,  to  insure  the  opening  of  the  valve 
at  tlie  desired  time,  of  the  maximum  of  pressure ;  and,  also,  so  as  to 
increase  the  size  of  opening  in  proportion  to  the  force  of  steam,  and 
thus  insure  an  adequate  vent  for  the  steam  under  all  circumstances, 
and  thereby  remove  all  danger  or  iwssibility  of  explosion,  with  a  suit- 
able boiler,    a,  boiler ;  e  e,  channels  for  the  steam  to  escape,  formed 
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by  the  cup-like  rims  of  tha  'valve  d  and  its  ?eat  o ;  t  is  a  pinion, 
and  j  a  spur-wheel,  which  h*ansfer  rotary  motion  to  the  governor  I, 
whose  sleeve  m  is  comiected  to  lever  n.  Lever  n  is  connected  with 
main  lever  p  by  a  link  o.  Link  o  can  be  fastened  to  any  one  of  the 
holes  in  lever  n,  by  the  pin  |^,  in  order  to  determine  how  much  the  play 
of  the  balls  shall  lift  the  valve ;  r  balances  the  governor ;  h  is  the 
flutter- wheel. 

Claim. — ^The  construction  and  application  to  a  safety-valve,  of  flutter- 
wheel,  governor,  and  supplementary  lever,  or  equivalent  devices,  in 
order  to  insure  promptness  of  action  and  an  increase  of  vent,  according 
to  the  force  of  steam,  with  or  without  the  adjustable  link  and  counter- 
weight 


No.  10,013. — George  Potts,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. — Lining  Castriron 
Cyliyiders  with  C(9^^>^.— Patented  September  13th,  1853. 

^  To  ]X)rform  this  operation,  a  cy- 
lindrical sheet  of  copper  is  placed 
within  the  iron  barrel,  and  the  tool 
(see  fig.)  is  advanced  by  suitable 
mechanism,  until  the  rollers  are  just 
entered  T^-ithin  the  limits  of  the 
casing;  the  nut  is  screwed  down  so  as  to  force  the  rollers  apart  as 
much  as  is  requisite  to  commence  the  lining  process,  and  the  tool  is 
then  rotated  and  gradually  advanced  along  the  interior  df  the  cylinder 
until  it  reaches  the  other  end.  a  is  the  mandrel ;  cc,  grooves  of  the 
conical  head  ;  /,  nut ;  ^hi^  sleeve ;  «,  cast-steel  rollers. 

Claim. — Tie  revolving  mandrel,  furnished  with  one  or  more  rollers, 
whose  distance  from  the  axis  of  the  mandrel  can  be  increased  or  di- 
minished by  means  of  a  nut,  sleeve,  and  conical  head,  or  any  equivalent 
device,  for  the  piu-pose  of  lining. with  one  metal  the  interior  of  a  cylin- 
der formed  of  another  metal. 


No    10,014.— Andrew  Robeson,  Jr.,  of  Ne^vport,  R.  I.— Improved 
Mode  of  Bowking  or  Bucking  t'^^A.— Patented  September  13th, 

loOu. 

Tlie  goods  to  be  bucked  or  bowked  are  laid 
in  chamber  b  of  the  kier  a,  and  around  the 
pipes  o  and  u,  the  chamber  b  being  packed 
with  the  goods  nearly  up  to  the  level  of  the 
t(jp  of  the  pipe  u ;  the  scouring  or  bowking 
liquor  is  placed  in  the  chamber  c,  and  such 
chamber  is  to  be  heated,  or  not,  as  occasion 
may  require.  The  liquor  is  forced  up  by  the 
force-pump  y,  through  the  pipe  o,  against  the 
deflector  k,  by  which  it  nill  be  distributed 
upon  the  top  surface  of  the  cloth.  The  in- 
troduction of  steam  into  the  chamber  b  will  ^_^__^^___^ 
aid  the  filtration  of  the  bowking  liquor  through  the  cloth  into  the 
chamber  c.    In  case  more  steam  is  introduced  than  is  necessary  to 
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cause  the  liquor  to  descend  through  the  cloth,  the  safety- valve  v  will 
be  forced  open. 

Claim. — The  employment  of  a  closed  kier  or  vessel,  aLove  described, 
and  extractinn^  the  bowking  liquor  from  the  lower  part  of  it,  and 
forcing  it  into  the  upper  part  of  it,  while  steam  is  being  injected  only 
into  tiie  upper  part  of  the  vessel,  and  on  the  top  of  the  goods ;  whereby, 
;ivhile  the  bowking  liquor  is  being  thrown  on  top  of  the  mass  of  goods, 
tlie  steam  is  constantly  and  simultaneously  made  to  press  upjn  and 
pass  into  and  through  the  goods,  and  facilitate  the  action  of  the 
bowking  lic^uor,  and  its  passage  tlirough  the  cloth. 

No.  10,015. — ITervy  S.  "Ross,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. — Imjn'ovement  in 
Ft)ict8. — Patented  September  13th,  1853. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  so  constnict  a  fence,  that  it  can  be 
conveniently  removed  from  one  ])lace  to  another. 

Claim. — The  zigzag  and  interlocked  arrangement  of  panels,  sup- 
ported by  a  swivel-joint  to  T)ost8  at  suitable  intervals,  and  having  the 
joint  between  the  two  middle  panels  furnished  with  inclined  hook  and 
eye,  each  of  said  middle  panels  being  pronded  with  boards  sloping 
in  opposite  directions,  so  that  by  the  action  of  a  flood,  each  half  of  the 
intervening  line  of  panels  may  separate  midway,  and  swing  in  direction 
of  the  current;  or  devices  substantially  equivalent 

No.  10,016. — Samuel  I>.  Simner,  of  Grantville,  ^Bs^.^'—Improvement 
in  BootrJacks. — Patented  September  13th,  1853. 

One  foot  being  placed  upon  the  body  of 
the  jack  to  keep  it  steady,  the  heel  oi'the 
other  foot  is  placed  between  the  jaws,  and 
the*  bar  o  being  gra.sj)ed  by  the  hand,  the 
fihaft  c  is  j)re>c^ed  down  upon  the  toe  of  the 
boot,  by  wliieli  means  it  is  easily  withdrawn. 

Claitii. — The   apj)lication   to   an    instru- 
ment tiT  taking  olf  bootri,  of  the  side-bars, 
the  shatl  c,  and  the  bar  d,  arranged  and  operating  in  the  manner  set 
forth. 


Ko.  10,017. — .TosiATi  M.  SMrrir,  of  Xew  York,  N.  Y. — Improvement  in 
Cutter-IItada  for  Mould ituj-Machiiies. — Patented  September  13th- 
1853. 

Tliis  inventirn  consi.'^ts  in  an 
im])rovenient  iji  the  construc- 
tion of  cutter-heads  for  cutting 
mouldings  in  wood,  marble, 
and  other  like  nuiterials.  The 
object  I  if  this  invention  is  to  jmt 
in  order,  and  afterwards  keep 
in  order,  the  cutting  edges  of  the 
series  of  chisels  ;  which  is  ac- 
complished by  grinding  the 
chisels  while  tJiey  rest  in  their 
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slots,  against  the  sides  c'  d'.  (See  fig.)  But  during  tlie  cutting  process 
(the  niotion  bein^  in  the  opposite  direction),  Uie  chisels  rest  against  the 
opposite  sides  <?</of  the  slots,  and  consequently  present'cutting  edges  dy 
as  seen  in  tig.  2  in  dotted  lines. 

Claim. — The  combination  of  the  supporting  slotted  flanges,  or  their 
equivalents,  with  the  chisels,  hinged  and  operated  in  the  manner  and 
for  the  purposes  as  set  forth. 


No.  10,018.— Richard  II.  Townsend,  of  New  York,  N.  Y.—Impr(yv6- 
ntent  in  Valves  for  Steam-Fngines.— Patented  September    13th, 


Tliis  invention  consists  in  the  combination  of  tlio  eccentric  f  and 
cam  7?,  the  eccentric  working  iis  usual  t-)  give  the  engine  steam  nearlr 
the  entire  stroke;  the  cam  is  so  shajied  that  when  it  is  brought  into 
operation,  the  valve  is  moved  in  such  a  way  as  txj  cut  off  at  the  small- 
est part  of  the  stroke  at  which  the  engine  is  required  to  work.  These 
motions  are  combined  by  means  of  a  sector  A,  operated  on  by  the  gov- 
ernor. In  case  the  valve  does  not  supply  the  required  steam,  tlie  throt- 
tle-valve is  opened  farther,  by  a  peculiar  apparatus. 
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Claim. — Tlie  combination  of  a  cam  and  eccentric,  by  means  of  the 
sector  A,  or  ita  equivalent,  to  operate  upon  the  valve,  or  parts  that  move 
the  same,  and  cut  off  or  work  with  the  full  pressure,  by  tlie  eccentric, 
according  to  the  position  of  said  sector.  Also,  adjusting  the  position 
(»f  the  sector  A,  by  means  of  the  governor,  through  the  screw  or  other 
suitable  mef.ns,  whereby  the  governor  regulates  tlie  position  of  the 
sector,  to  coinimmicate  the  desired  motion  to  the  valve  of  the  engine, 
from  the  eccentric  or  cam,  or  both,  according  to  the  power  required 
from  the  engine.  Also,  the  rod  25,  and  points  26  and  27,  to  take  mo- 
tion fiom  tlie  block />  at  its  extremes  of  motion,  and  communicate  the 
name  l)y  means  of  the  right-angle  lever  r  to  the  throttle-valves. 


No.  10,019. — Fkederick  W.  Norton,  of  Lasswade,^  Great  Britain. — 
ImpravemenU  in  the  manufacture  of  Plain  and  Figured  Fabrics. — 
Patented  September  13th,  1863. 

(To  fully  explain  the  nature  and  operations  of  these  improvements 
would  require  too  much  space  for  this  Report.) 

Claim. — The  manufacture  of  woven  fabrics  by  cross- weaving,  by  car- 
rying the  cross-warp  altematelv  over  a  stationary  wai-p,  and  binding 
the  cross-wai-p  on  each  side  of  the  stationary  warp  by  a  shot  of  filling. 
Also,  carrying  contiguous  movable  cross-warps  over  and  across  each 
other's  path,  and  over  one  or  more  stationary  warps,  and  binding  the 
cross- warps  to  the  stationary  warps  by  shots  of  filling.  Also,  the  man- 
ufacture of  ornamental  fabrics  by  cross-weaving  elongated  printed 
warps. 

No.  10,020.— James  Rankin,  of  Detroit,  Michigsm.— Improvement  in 
hanging  Mill-Sau;s.—P&tQnted  September  13th,  1853. 

Tlie  nature  of  tliis  invention  consists  in  hanging 
mill  and  other  saws,  by  providing^  them  at  one  or 
both  ends  with  a  cylinder  and  piston,  the  piston 
being  coupled  to  the  end  of  the  saw  by  its  rod, 
and  then  a})]>lying  atmospheric  or  other  pressure 
with  any  elastic  tiuid,  on  the  side  of  the  piston 
nearest  the  saw. 

F,  frame  ;  s,  saw  ;  ii,  clutch ;  l,  piston  ;  p,  pis- 
ton-rod ;  V,  valve. 

67am.— The  arrangement  of  an  air-chamber 
cylinder  and  valve,  in  the  manner  substantially 
<lWciil)ed,  for  the  juirpose  of  straining  saws  in  mo- 
tion by  die  elastic  pressure  of  compressed  air,  or  its  equivalent. 


No.  10,021.— John  Chilcott  and  Robert  Snell,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.— 
Improviynent  in  Screw-Fastenings  for  Boots  and  Shoes. — Patented 
September  13th,  1853. 

Tlie  screw-fastenings  consist  of  a  double  metal  screw,  or  two  male 
screws  of  different  sizes,  of  which  the  larger  is  hollow,  and  contain* 
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a  female  screw  to  receive  the  smaller;  these 
screws  are  inserted  through  the  sole  from  opposite 
sides,  thus  holding  the  parts  securely  together. 
The  head  of  the  inner  or  smaller  screw  is  let  into 
the  leather  forming  the  inner  sole. 

Claim. — The  combination  (as  and  for  the  pur- 
poses herein  described)  of  tte  two  screws,  of  which 
one  forms  a  nut,  and  will  hold  it  secure  until  all 
worn  away. 
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^^  ^^'^22.— Leonard  A.  Stockwell,  of  Rata  via, 
-N.  Y.— Improved  La/rd  Zam».— Patented  Sep- 
tember 13th,  1853. 

c  c,  cup  which  receives  the  lard ;  e  e,  tube  for  the 
heated  air  to  pass  down  through ;  ff  holes  for  the 
•  heated  air  to  communicate  with  tne  lard  cup ;  dd 
heated  air-chamber.  As  the  heated  air  paR^es'from 
the  chamber  to  the  flame,  the  chamber  is  supplied 
through  holes  h  h  with  cooler  air. 

Claim. — The  combination  of  the  reservoir  of  a 
lamp  for  burning  lard  or  tallow,  with  an  outer  cov- 
ering, s.o  arranged  as  to  form  an  air-chamber  sur- 
rounding the  reservoir,  in  the  manner  and  for  the 
purposes  mentioned. 


No  10,023.— Thomas  J.  Alexander,  of  Westerville,  Ohio.— I?npr(wed 
f^^'"^  for  saving  Sticks  for  Broom-Handles.— F&tentedi  Sep^ 
tember  20th,  1853.       /  .  *^ 


D,  bed-piece ;  B,  horizontal  saw;  be,  two  vertical  saws;  o,  fram*. 
Bhding  on  main  frame  a;  h,  top  cross-piece,  swinging  on  the  upright 
fmrneo;  ii,  screw-rods;  and  ..,  circular  nuts ;  .Jo^  held  by^i-  k 
shaft ;  L,  crank ;  d,  pullev  ;  and  e,  cord.  -  r^  " ,  i^, 

C^W.-.-The  method  (desc-ribed  in  specification)  of  handline  and 
adjusting  the  log  to  its  place,  and  to  its  vinous  posit/ons  for  the  sLrai 
«nte,  by  means  of  the  radius  rods  or  clamping  screws,  coupled  and 
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operated  as  specified,  and  suspended  by  a  swin^^in^  frame ;  so  that  by 
bearing  Jat^rally  on  the  screw  lever  or  handle  wliilst  turning  it,  the 
clamping  screws  are  swung  laterally,  and  raised  or  lowered  simultane- 
ously, U)  approach  the  log  on  the  iuhle  and  convey  it  with  facility  to 
the  gauge,  and  to  adjust  the  log  cxj  editiously  when  under  operation  to 
Its  various  sets  laterally  and  vertically. 


No.  10,024.— Jamks  Black,  of  Philadelphia,  Va.—'-'  Planetai-y  Ily- 
draulic  Sk'amrF/igiu€:'—rat(inte(\  September  20th,  1853. 

Tliis  invention  consists  in  a  revolving- 
shaft  8  j)rovided  with  f  .ur  hollow  arms  a, 
opening  into  four  vissds  i  ujmn  their  ends, 
which  vesstls  are  fui-niNlied  with  Hcxible 
dianliragms  d  of  vulcani/.c  1  india-ruhlxT ; 
so  that  the  vessels  may  he  alternately  tilled 
with  water  and  steam  uj.on  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  diaphragms  d,  without  letting 
the  steam  come  in  contaet  with  the  water 
so  as  to  condense  it.  jj  are  supply  steam- 
pi  }>es. 

Fig.  1  is  a  side  view  of  die  ai>]xira!u8, 
and  tig.  2  a  section  through  one  of  the  vessels. 

Clahi.—Thc  arrangement  of  the  vcs-els,  ])ipcs,  and  diaphragms,  or 
their  c(iuivalents,  upon  a  ^haft,  so  as  t<»  revolve  with  or  upon  the  shaft. 


No    10,025.— T^RiAH  A.  BoYDi-x,  of  Boston,  Uaas.— Improvement  in 
Turbines.— PattinUid  SeptomluT  20th,  1853. 

<7,  disk;  III,  leading  curves  or 
guides;  a,  anmilar  gate  ;  tjfj,  lining  of 
gate  a;  ^,  tuiic;  w,  water-wheel;  t\ 
rim;  5 J,  buckets;  n,  diaphragm;  #, 
shaft ;  7M,  rod  to  raise  gate  a ;  A,  IVame  ; 
y,  tlume. 

Claim. — Tlie  leaning  or  inclining  nf 
the  leading  cui-ves  or  guides  t^>  tlic 
plane  of  the  wlwel.  Also,  the  makijig 
of  the  inside  of  the  garniture,  or  the 
p.art  of  the  gate  next  to  the  disk,  or 
both,  of  such  a  curve  or  form  that  the 
water  at  the  uj)per  part  (»f  the  stream  or  streams  where  it  leaves  the 
garniture  or  gate  will  have  a  downward  motion,  inclining  to  the  plane 
ot  thr  wattT-whetd,  and  making  the  upper  sides  of  the  pa.s.>agos  f 'r  the 
water  through  the  wh.el,  de-crnding  or  inclining  to  the  plane  of  the 
wheel,  from  the  commcticement  of  the  passages  next  to  th.*  gate  to 
al)out  half  way  from  the  inner  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  upper  rim  of 
tlie  wheel,  where  they  are  ncarlv  or  <piite  horizontal,  or  nearly 
or  quite  j)arallel  witir  the  plane  (■)f  the  wheel  :  the  inelination  of 
tliat  j>art  of  the  lower  surface  of  the  upj)er  rim  of  the  wheel  wiiich 
18  next  to  the  gate,  being  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  as  that  of 
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Ae  lower  surface  of  the  gate  next  the  upper  rim,  and  the  change 
fnnu  mclmmg  to  horizontal  beir.g  gradual,  as  by  a  curve,  or  mak- 
ing  the  upper  suifaee  of  the  disk  nevt  the  lower  rim  of  the  wheel  to 
inc   ne  up  towards  this  rim,  and  making  the  lower  sides  of  the  parts 
of  the  passages  through  the  wh.el  which  are  next  the  disk  ascendmff 
or  mclin  ng  to  the  piane  of  the  wheel,  so  that  the  stream  will  gra  lually 
dim  nish  in  h.Mght  at  the  entrance  or  entrances  into  the  wheel   <o  tlcit 
the  water  which  pas.es  in  the  upi)er  parts  of  the  stream  or  streams  will 
converge  towards  that  which  ptisses  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  streams 
befoi-e  striking  the   floats;  and  continuing  this  converging   into  the 
wh(Hd  to  ab(»ut  one  half  the  distance  f.om  the  inner  to  the  outer  ed-es 
of  the  r.ms  of  the  wheels.     Al-,o,  the  forming  of  the  lower  part  of  ?ho 
tube  which  sustains  the  disk,  and  the  forming  of  the  top  of  the  disk  on 
ttiat  part  of  it  next  the  tube,  and  fastening  these  parts  together. 

No  10  026.-TTRrAH  A.  Boydex,  of  IV.ston,  Uass.~T,nprovem^nt  in 
J  urOines.—FatenUid  September  20th,  1853. 

^  w,  water  wheel,  and  t,  its  lower 
rim  ;  r,  upper  rim  ;  I)  h,  buckets ;  dil, 
diaphragms;  II,  leading  curves;  a, 
annular  gate ;  m,  one  of  three  rods 
for  moving  the  gate ;  g,  garniture  or 
lininjj. 

C/aim. — The  arrangement  of  a  gate 
at  the  entr.mce  of  the  water  into  the 
wheel,  wiih  a  part  or  all  of  the  garni- 
ture or  lining,  and  otlier  parte  of  the 
turbine  within,  over,  and  about  the 
gate,  such  that  the  gate  and  a  part  of 
tlie  garniture,  if  any  be  attaclie<l  to 
the  gat-',  may  move  freely,  whib  the 
part  of  the  garniture  not  attached  to 
the  gate,  and  other  parts  over  and 
about  it.  remain  stationary;  and  so 

closely  fitted  that  little  or  none  of  the  water  in  the  flume  can  nm  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  gate,  except  by  pa.ssing  under  the  stationarT^^ 
niture  and  afterwards  upward  so  as  to  ,li,ninisli  the  liabilitv  of  Ali- 
ment beiMg  earned  by  the  water  to  the  upper  part  .,f  the  ga^eo  n,  a- 
be  pirt  of  the  garniture,  if  any  be  aMiclJd  to  the  <Mte  so  is  to 
obsrrnct  the  motion  of  the.  gate  or  movable  part  of  Tl  e  ga  ,it  ire 
Also,  the  leaning  or  inclming  of  the  float.s  of  buekets  of  turbines  fo 

nms  o   the  wheels,  so  that  the  leaning  of  the  floats  will-  dim  nis        e 
spreading  or  deflecting  of  the  streams  into  the  part«  of  Lt     1   !  ,  ^ 


site  the  {fate. 


cHec.iiig  of  the  atreiuns  into  tlie  parts  of  the  wlicel  ..„„ 

o ,  Also,  the  arrangement  of  the  <l  aphra-ms  or  nartiii.ma 

jn  re  ..Mnfr  wheels  an,|  in  the  whe.-Is  of  turbines  at  difcr  t  d^^ta  e  s 
from  the  n,ns  «f  the  wheels  in  the  several  spaces  hetwe.n  tl,eV«.s  o 
facihta  e  reg,ilnt„,f;  tl,...  motions  of  th<.  whcils.  Also  the  coml.i  • -ion 
of  the  .K-VKT  of  making-  the  f;ate  at  the  entrance  .^-.Ih  waU^i  "o  Z 
»-^.e.l  to  move  separate'y  Iron,  the  .arnitn:e.  «i,h  leanin*  the  ,.,  ilea 
or  lea,h.,g  curves  wluch  direct  the  water  into  the  wheel ;  ;,     at''   I  en 
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the  gate  is  partially  open,  the  part  of  the  water  which  passes  by 

the  surface  of  the  gate  in  flowing  towards  this  passage  into  the  

made  by  such  j)artial  opening  of  the  gate,  haa  its  motion  directed  the 
way  the  wheel  turns,  in  consequence  of  the  leaning  of  the  guides. 


or  near 
e  wheel 


No.  10,027.— Uki AH  A.  Botden,  of  Boston,  'M.sss.—Iynproivnient  in 
Hydraulic  Motors. — Patented  September  20th,  1853. 

Shaft  8  of  this  turbine  is  sus- 
pended. Tlie  same  lettei-s  refer 
to  the  same  parts  in  this  figure 
as  in  the  preceding  figures. 

Claini. — Tlie  arrangement  of 
tlie  gates  around  and  'next  out- 
side of  the  ])eripheries  of  the  wa- 
ter-wheels between  the  wheels 
and  the  guides,  which  causes  the 
water  to  move  obliquely  towards 
tlio  wheels  in  the  way  tne  wheels 
turn  when  the  water  first  8trik.e8 
tlie  floats  or  buckets.  Also,  the 
device  to  cause  the  height  of  the 
wheel,  or  the  position  of  the  parts 
which  partially  confine  the  water 
which  presses  the  wheel  upward 
to  vary  as  the  height  of  tne  water  or  fall  varies,  so  that  the  width  of 
the  aperture  which  lets  the  water  escape  from  the  place  where  it 
presses  the  wheel  upward  varies  proportionably  to  the  quantities  of 
water  pressed  into  it ;  so  that  the  force  with  which  the  water  presses 
tlie  wheel  upwards  will  be  nearly  or  quite  constant,  though  the  height 
of  the  fall  varies  greatly.  Also,  the  combination  of  a  gate  around  and 
near  the  periphery  of  a  water-wheel  between  the  wheel  and  the  guides, 
or  other  things  which  direct  the  water  the  way  in  which  the  wheel* 
turn  int«>  the  wheels,  with  the  parts  of  the  floats  near  the  gate  covered, 
so  that  the  water  will  strike  their  concave  sides.  Also,  the  shape  of 
the  spaces  between  the  rims  of  water-wheels  which  the  floats  are  fast- 
ened to,  in  which  they  flare  towards  the  axes  of  the  wheels. 


No.  10,028. — Alfred  F.  Chatman,  of  New  York,  N.  Y. — Improvcmetit 
in  Razor-Straps. — Patented  September  20th,  1853. 

This  improvement  is  designed  to 
renovate  and  elevate  the  centre  of 
the  strop  e  as  aften  as  it  is  jailled 
out,  by  its  coming  in  contact  with  a 
piece  of  sofl  metal  7  (fig.  1) ;  and 
also  to  hold  the  razor  evenly  or  ac- 
curately by  means  of  a  concave  end-piece  /",  and  a  convex  piece  6. 
Tlie  machine  is  fastened  to  the  edge  of  a  table  when  in  use  by  mean* 
of  the  screw  *.    Fig.  2  is  a  front  view  of  the  end-piece/. 
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e.d/  and  rest  6,  to  elevate  ?he  cent.  ^^  ^1^^^^  t' d^frib^d^L^d' 


G  is  a  pin;    o,  sliding-bolt;   a' 

18  one  of  the  positions  to  which  tlie 

Beat  may  be  changed. 

Claim.—The  combination  of  the 

groove  d,  and  one  or  more  dogs  /t, 

as  applied  thereto,  and  made  to  op- 
erate for  the  support  of  the  back, 

and  to  enable  it  to  bo  elevated,  or 

Its  supporting-pin  raised  out  of  the 
groove  (I,  as  described  in  specifica- 
tion.    Also,   in   combination   with 
the  inclined  notches,  and  long  slot 
of  each  bar  k  or  f,  the  sliding-bolt 
or  elide  o,  as  applied  thereto.     Al- 
so, the  convex  and  concave  toothed 
racks  a  and  b,  m  combination  with 
the  seat  and  the  chair-frame ;  the 
same  being  for  tlie  i)urj)osc  of  ena 


This  invention  consists  in  attaching?  to  a 
piece  of  furniture  an  apparatus,  by  means 
ot  which  pantaloons  may  be  drawn  oflf  with- 
out Btoopingor  sitting  clown. 

6'i?am.— The  attaching  or  combining  with 
B  wash-stand,  or  other  toilet  or  chamber- 

ri  ifj  H'l^  '''''''^^'"^"  ^  ^"^  ^^'^t  c,  when 
tiie  bolt  18  thrown  against  the  brackets  by 

ZlTf  ?  "^'^P^  "•'  ^"'^^  ^'  at  ^^  ^under- 
neath the  top  of  the  stand  through  thd  lev- 

IZV'  n"*  *''^^''  ^"'^alents,  in  Oie  manner 
and  for  the  purpose  herein  set  fortli. 
21 
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No.   10,0M.— Samuel  Hut.beet,  of  Ogdon.-burgh,  N.  Y.— Improve 
rr^nt  in  Ploughs.— Patented  Sept.  20tli,  1853. 

Tliis  plough  is  constnicted  witli  a  convex  mould-board  from  front  to 
rear,  and  from  top  to  bottom,  uniformlv;  so  that  a  concave  arc  of  a 
circk',  wiien  applied  to  the  mould-board  horizontally,  wn'll  fit  in  every 
part,  and  a  concave  arc,  when  applied  vertically  to  the  line  at  the  base, 
shall  al^o  adapt  itself  to  every  part  of  the  mould-board,  which  is  so 
curved  as  to  turn  the  furrow-slice. 


Claim. — Constnicting  a  mould-board  of  a  plough,  so  that  a  horizon- 
tal line  draw.i  a;  any  height  across  its  working  side,  shall  describe  the 
convex  arc  of  a  given  circle,  and  any  line  drawn  across  its  working  side 
at  right  andes  to  its  base,  shall  also  describe  the  convex  arc  of  a  circle, 
substantially  as  set  forth. 


No.  10,032. — Samuel  Jenkins,  of  Port-^moutli,  Pa. — Improvement  in 
Seed-Planters.— Patented  Sept.  20th,  1853. 

c  is  a  steel  cutter,  which  is  ad- 
justable, for  the  pui-pose  of  regu- 
lating the  depth  of  tootli  or  tube 
B ;  E,  runner ;  a,  drag-bar  attached 
to  the  front  part  of  the  frame. 

Fig.  1,  position  of  cutter  when 
necessary  to  regulate  the  depth  in 
Boft  soil,  and  pass  over  any  ob- 
fitructions.  Fig.  2,  position  of 
tho  cutter  when  necessary  to  pa'^s 
over  any  obstructions  in'hanl  soil. 

Claim. — T\ie  peculiar  shape  and  construction  of  the  adjustable 
cutter,  its  passino;  through  the  drag-liar,  and  fitting  in  a  dovetail  in 
tlie  point  of  the  shovel;  all  in  combination  as  herein  described,  for  the 
pnrp.so  ot  allowing  the  t<K)th  to  pass  easily  over  any  obstructions,  and 
especially  to  regulate  the  depth  of  fun-ow. 
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No.   10,033.— Oliver  S.  Leavftt,   of  Marcellus,  K.  Y 
.    Uetnp- Breaker. — Patented  Sept.  20tli,  1853. 

q,  frame ;  a,  driving-shaft,  with  cranks 
'  h,  which  carry  the  upright  pieces  </(/  up 
and  down  ;  to  these  pieces  the  springy' ^' 
is  bolted  (*,  bolt) ;  and  to  this  simng  the 
beater  is  attached  by  bolts  ^f^',  beam, 
made  fast  on  frame  §•,  in  the  grooves  r  r, 
into  which  the  beater^presses  the  hemp; 
c,  rock-shaft;  n'  m'  and  n  in,  fluted-rol- 
lers  for  the  purpose  of  passing  the  hemp 
under  the  piece  c. 

The  beater  is  composed  of  a  number 
of  blades,  made  to  strike  rapidly  into 
the  grooves  of  the  fluted  beam. 

Claim,. — Ihe  combination  of  a  recip- 
rocating beater  with  parallel  blades,  set 
at  decroiising  distances  from  each  other, 
with  a  fixed  bar,  fluted  or  serrated,  to 
correspond  with  tlie  blades  and  sj,aces 
of  the  beater. 
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-Improved 


No^0,034.--Oliver  S.  Leavpft,  of  Marcellus,  N.  Y.—lmprcyv^ment  in 
nrawing-Framss  for  Hemp  and  Flax.— Patented  Sept.  20th,  1853. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  intixxluce  the  mal.^rial  in  an  ad- 
vantageous manner  to  the  machine. 

Clai7n—T\\Q  peculiar  form  of  the  gill-bar,  in  combination  with  the 
rock.nglever  w,  the  dog  i,  and  the  cam  or  tappet.;,  for  the  purpose 
ot  withdrawing  the  gill-j.ms  from  the  material,  and  directing  the  bar's 
backward  n.ovement.  Also,  the  device  by  which  the  rods  are  pressed 
down,  for  tlio  pun)Ose  of  making  the  gill  pins  penetrate  eflecUially  the 
material  to  be  drawn,  being  operated  bv  the  lever,  in  the  nianner 
Bpecined. 


No.  10,035.  — Warren  Lyon,  of 
New  York,  N.  X .—Improvemmt 
in  Drilling  and  Countersinking 
Machines.— P&icnted  Sept.  20th, 
1853. 

^  The  nature  of  this  invention  con- 
sists in  having  a  weight  attached  to 
the  arbor  of  the  drill,  fur  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  the  requisite  pressure ; 
and  in  having  a  system  of  levers 
and  a  counterpoise  connected  to  the 
upi)er  part  of  the  arbor,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  elevating  the  arbor  and 
graduating  tho  j)ressure  which  is 
given  the  drill  by  the  weight  upon 
the  arbor.     When  it  is  necessary 
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to  withdraw  the  drill  from  the  hole,  the  rack-Lar  k  is  drawn  down- 
ward, and  the  rack  is  made  to  catch  into  the  side  of  the  recess  c,  thereby 
keeping  the  drill  suspended.  The  pressure  of  e  can  be  changed  by 
adjusting  counterpoise  n,  on  rod  m. 

Claim. — Tlie  combination  of  the  weight  e,  levers  n  j,  and  counter- 
poise N,  constnicted,  arranged,  and  operating  in  the  manner  and  for 
the  purposes  substantially  as  herein  described  and  shown. 


No.  10,030. — James  R.  Nichoi^,  of  Haverhill,  Mass. — Improvement 
in  Lamp-Feeders. — Patented  Sept.  20th,  1853. 

By  reference  to  the  annexed  figure 
the  claim  will  explain  tliis  improve- 
ment. 

Claim. — Tlie  application  to  the  ordi- 
nary decanting  vessel  of  a  spring  valve 
or  valves,  easily  and  conveniently 
opened  ])y  tlie  thumb  or  finger  while 
replenishing  lamps,  or  decanting  there- 
from, whether  said  spring  and  valves  ., 
be  made  and  arranged  in  the  manner  as  shown,  or  other  mode  SUD- 
stantially  the  same,  by  which  similar  results  ehr.ll  be  produced. 


No.  10,037. — IIenky  Perkin  and  William  Rudduck,  of  Wilmington, 
Ohio. — Improvement  in  Seed- Planters. — Patented  Sept.  20th,  1853. 


The  object  of  this  invenfion  is  to  effect,  in  a  simple  and  certain 
manner,  unifonnity  in  planting,  and  to  prevent  the  clogging  of  the 
seed  from  obstructing  the  discnarge,  ancl  otherwise  improve  the  di»- 
tributing  mechanism  of  seed-planters. 

Fig.  1  is  a  t(»p  view,  and  fig.  2  a  section  through  the  centre  of  f,  on 
a  larger  scale,  f  is  an  oscillating  disk-valve,  turning  on  a  centre  pivot 
Q ;  t"  is  perforated  with  an  aperture  a  to  receive  seeds  or  kernels,  one 
at, a  time ;  o,  receiving-tube ;  p  is  vibrated  by  means  of  a  pin  j  sliding 
ia  an  endless  groove,  which  runs  obliquely  round  a  cylinder  on  the 
end  of  axis  l. 

Claim. — ^The  method  of  supplying  the  distributing-tube  with  graia 
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or  ^ed  from  the  hopper,  by  means  of  the  reciprocating  or  vibratory 

^  nllt^^  «n^PP'- '  • "  ^T^^l^^t'^^  ^ith  the  cap  „,  an^d  the  discE 
V[^  plate  8,  and  receiving  chamber  o.  ^ 


No.  10,038.-.Philo  Sylla  and  Augustus  Adams,  of  Elgin,  HI  —Im- 
pr^^em^nts  zn  Grain  and  Grass  Harvesters. -^^U^nxto.  Sept.  201^ 

This  machine  is  constructed  with  suitable  and  convenient  platforms 
to  enable  the  binders,  a.  well  as  raker,  to  remain  upon  tle^  nachrne 

is'so^  alSTvf '"  ^T^'  ^l'  ^"^^  ^^  -^  ^--  therLn  ;  th  r: 
18  also  attached  to  the  machine  a  box  to  receive  the  sheaves  which 

box  may,  by  means  of  the  mechanism,  be  easily  upset,  and  di us  he 
machine  cames  the  grain  together  to  be  shocked:  ^ 
-•  ^,'^^^•—^6  weighted  levers,  or  their  equivalents,  which  carrv  the 
«ckle-bar  and  sick  e  and  allow  tfiem  to  vibrate  perAendic  laHy^and 
a^ommodate  the  sickle  to  uneven  ground  in  cutting  gLs,  wh  cK^ve,^ 
may  be  made  permanent  when  cutting  ^rain.     Afso  the  ink  Thinned 

me  sickle-bar  from  bem^  traversed  longitudinally  bv  the  action  of  the 
sickle,  but  allows  It  to  vfbrate  perpendicularly,  and  accommorte^teelf 
to  uneven  ground.     Also,  the  sfaAds  of  the  b  nder^,  coX^cted   o  al 

tney  can  bmd  the  gavels  into  sheaves  with  greater  facilitv  far  les<* 
labor,  and  much  faster  than  by  any  of  the  moles  tretoflre^^^^^^^^ 

No    10,039.~Ancil  Stickney,   of   Norwich,  YL—Blmc- Pipers  for 
Enlarging  Blastijig  Cavities. -\>-Atc^nted  Sept.  20th  1853    ^      ^ 
Claim. — An  improved  process  of  ' — ^^— ' 

enlarging  the   drill-hole   by  means 

of   an   air-blast    and    charcoal,    or 

other  combustible  fuel  placed  in  the  ^- ^,..„.„,...^.^^ 

S  kter.r.'^'^"^?-''''"^  r  '^V^  ^'"P'oyment  of  a  blust-tuhe  made 
with  lateral  perforations,  and  a  closed  or  nearly  clo>,'(l  l,.,rt..m. 

No.   10,040.  — Ancil  Stickney,   of  Norwich 
y^'— Improvement  in  Blow- Pipes  for  En- 

oZ?'7o£^'''*'"^  ^«^^^V^V*.-Patented  Sej)!. 
iOtli,  1853. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  enlar^'e  the; 
lower  portion  of  the  drill-hole,, in  rocks,"so  as 
to  afford  suflicient  space  to  contain  the  charge 
of  blasting  powder.  The  rock  is  decomposed  by 
means  of  an  extreme  degree  of  heat,  produced 
by  the  employment  of  a  cylindrical  box  of  less 
diameter  than  tlie  drill-hole,  partitioned  into 
two  chaml^ers,  d  and  o  (see  fig.) ;  hydrogen  gas 

18  forced  down  one  of  the  pipes  ii  i  and  Sx y^en  , 

down  die  otiier,  into  chambers  d  and  o,  and^ut  of  the  orifices  a  and  b 


'  ""»»%  >y>^«««..  .,1. 
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When  inflamed,  the  gasea  will  bum  with  intense  heat,  and  decom- 
pose jiart  of  the  rock,    d  d  are  guide  friction  rollers. 

Claim. — llie  instniment  for  enlarging  thf;  drill-hole,  by  the  employ- 
ment <»f  gases,  viz. :  the  two  chambers,  the  perforations  or  orifices  a  a, 
Ji,  (tc,  and  snpply-tubes  n  i,  as  arrange.!,  lor  commingling  the  gases 
and  disseminating  ffhme  therefrom,  entirely  around  and  against  the 
sides  of  the  drill-hole,  whereby  the  drill-hole  is  speedily  enlarged  for 
u  suitable  charge  chamber. 


No.  10,041.-'-ABKr.  Shawk,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. — Improvement  in 
Steam-Generators. — Patented  Sept.  20th,  1853. 

Tlio  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in 
a  tui)ular  generator  a'  a"  a'",  which  ex- 
tends gradually  from  a'  up  to  a"\  and 
has  a  forced  circulation,  and  which,  while 
it  lines  the  fiie-box,  and  is  expanded  in  its 
diameter  from  above  the  fire-box  to  ite  ter- 
mination, is  connected  to  a  steam  cham- 
ber, or  receiver  outside  of  or  exterior  to  it. 
c  is  the  outside  jacket;  d,  inside  jacket ; 
«,  chimney ;  /*,  air  vessel ;  o,  steam  cham- 
ber ;  ^,  end  of  the  generator ;  A,  blow-off 
pipe  ;  z,  cock  in  blow-off  pipe  ;  j,  cock 
m  supply  i)ipe ;  Z,  safety  valve ;  m,  sup- 
ply pipe ;  0,  steam  pipe  from  steam  re- 
ceiver. 

Clahn. — A  tubular   generator  which 
has  a  forced  circulation,  and  is  arranged  and  operates  jis  above  de- 
scribed and  shown. 


Ko.  10,042. — OscAu  "Willis,  of  McDowell  County,  N.  C. — Improve 
mcnt  ill  Saw.<(  for  Inserting  Iron  Buckets  in  Water-  Wheels. — Pa- 
tented Sept.  20th,  1853. 

Tin's  saw  is  designed  for  cutting  tlie  grooves, 
for  inserting  iron  buckQts  in  wooden  water- 
wheels. 

c  c  are  circling  pieces  of  iron,  with  the  two- 
edged  saw  fastened  between  them,  by  the 
screws  e  e.  The  distance  of  the  saw  from  the 
centre  of  motion  is  regulated  by  the  two  nuts 
D  D.     F  is  the  handle  to  work  the  saw. 

Claim. — An  adjustable  apparatus  for  sawing 
out  the  grooves  or  fillets  in  water-wheels,  for 
the  reception  of  the  buckets,  composed  of  a  two-edged  saw,  spmng 
between  clamps,  and  connected  by  a  screw-rod  a  to  a  sliding-bar  b, 
when  the  filiding-bar  is  made  adjustable  upon  a  radius  ami  o,  hung  to 
tlie  centre  of  the  wheel.  The  whole  being  combined  and  operating 
as  set  forth. 
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'^''rn}!^'^t'~:fnT^  Gorman,  of  Lamar,  m^s^.-Imprm:emeiit  in 
Cotton-Stalk  Cutters.— YdX^ni^^  Sept.  20th,  1853. 

(By  reference  to  thefigure  the 
claim  will  explain  this  machine.) 

Claim. — Tne  con.?truction  and 
arrangement  of  the  machine,  con- 
sisting   of    rotary   whinpei-s   (.r 
reels  6  J,  on  a  bar  suppctrted  in  a 
frame  admitting  of  elevation  aiul 
depression;  the  whippers  beinj; 
driven  by  band-wheels  c,  on  one 
or  both  supporting  wheels  of  tlie 
machine,  for  the  purpose  of  effec- 
tually reducing  the  stalks  of  cot- 
ton,  and   thiis   rendering   them 
useful  as  a  manure,  and  in  a  con-  - 
dition  to  offer  no  obstractions  to   g..  ,,_, 

the  plough  in  the  afler  cultivation  of  the  land 


Ko.  10,044.— Halvor  Halvorson,  of  Hartford,  Qoim.— Improvement 
m  Looms  far  Weaving  /Z^/r-6'M. -^Patented  Sept.  27tM^^ 


Fif  S  I  ifl"  t-''^'''"/\^  ^^"  --^PP^'-^^^"-^-     Fig.  2  a  fop  view  of  shuttle. 
-Tig.  6  asiclj  view  of  depresser. 

y,  clotfi-making  part  of  the  ap].aratus;  e,  trouMi-  ff  mir  of  nin 

enough  to  catch  one  hair;  the  hair  is  caught  by  fife  p  ncem   wh  ch 
are  at  the  same  time  screwed  to^rether,  by  the  'Lrew-C  t^'stHk  n^ 

;1d  ofttSbt^'^H  .?•     ^'''\  '"'^'^  ^^'^  Blnittle'eJ^mTtVtl  e  ;'    f 
C  laim.-~Th^  combmat.on  of  the  trough  or  troughs,  one  or  .two  de- 
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pressors,  one  or  two  sets  of  pincers  applied  to  the  shuttle,  and  mechan- 
ism for  opening  and  closing  the  pincers;  the  whole  being  applied  to 
one  or  both  ends  of  the  lay  and  to  the  shuttle,  and  made  to  operate 
together,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  liaire 
into  the  shed  of  warps.  Also,  the  arrangement 
of  one  or  both  troughs  with  respect  to  the  de- 
presser  or  deprossers,  and  to  the  shuttle  boxes 
and  the  lay;  the  trough  in  such  arrangement 
being  made  to  extend  from  the  depresser  towards 
the  middle  of  the  lay. 

No.  10,045. — Henry  IIochsteasshe,   of  Phila- 
■  delphia,  Pa. — Improvement  in  Sash  Fasteners. 
—Patented  Sept.  27th,  1853. 

771 7?i,  catches;  o,  a  spring  detent  secured  to 
one  of  tlie  lugs  e ;  f^  catch-bar ;  «,  stump  or  re- 
cess; a,  plate  through  which  the  catch  pro- 
trudes; 7i,  spring. 

Claim. — The  self  acting  catch,  made  and  ope- 
rating substantially  as  herein  described  and 
shown  in  figure. 


No.  10,046. — Nicholas  Mason,  of  Roxbury,  Mass. — Improvement  in 
Cooking  Ranges. — Patented  Sept.  27th,  1853. 

B,  fire-box;  c,  upper  oven;  a, 
damper.  AVhen  but  one  oven  is  to 
be  used,  a  is  opened  as  seen  in  fig. 
The  heat  fills  f,  and  })asses  througli 
E  o  to  a  flue  in  the  rear  of  c,  thence 
to  I,  and  round  a  jiartition  to  k,  and 
thence  escapes  through  the  upper 
flues.  When  both  ovens  are  to  be 
used,  a  is  shut,  and  the  heat  passes 
tlirongh  M,  roimd  q  into  the  space 
o,  thence  through  q  into  flue  o. 

Claim. — The  employment  of  two  ovens,  in  combination  with  the 
peculiar  aiTungement  of  the  flues  around  their  top,  bottom,  back,  and 
sides,  by  which  five  sides  of  either  one  or  both  may  be  heated  at  the 
same  time. 


No.  10,047. — IFknuv  McCaiht,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa. — Improvement  in  the 
Manufacture  of  Sheet-Iron. — Patented  Sept.  27th,  1853. 

Claim. — Imparting  to  the  surface  of  sheet-iron  the  peculiar  mottled 
ap}Haranco  of  Russia  sheet-iron,  by  passing  the  sheet  between  a  pair 
of  planirihed  or  hammer-dressed  rollers. 
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No  10  048.— Jordan  L  Mott,  of  New  York,  N.  Y .—Impravemeni  in 
Cooking  Stoves  and  /?«7//7e#.— Patented  Sept.  27th,  1853. 

a,  series  of  bottom  flues  or  tubes, 
with   small  spaces   left  open  be- 
tween each  two   of  them;  these 
flues  are  held    together    by  end 
plates  d  d^  and    are    removable 
through  tlie  oven  door  e\  c,  top 
J)late  of  bottom  flue  f ;  m,  ash- 
man ;  k,  grate ;  s,  journals  on  which 
grate  k  turns;  n  upright  arm  of 
lever. 

Claim.  —  Connecting    the    top 

f)late  of  the  bottom  flue  with  the 
owef  part  of  the  series  of  flue-tubes,  so  that  in  taking  out  the  series 
of  flue-tubes  for  cleaning,  the  top  plate  of  the  bottom  flue  shall  bo 
removed  at  the  same  time,  and  thereby  expose  to  view  the  lower  flue 
space,  greatly  facilitating  the  operation  of  cleaning.  Also,  the  com- 
bination of  the  swinging  grate  with  the  self-acting  weighted  latch  w, 
connected  with  the  plate  below  the  grate,  whereby  the  contents  of  tho 
grate  can  be  readily  discharged,  and  the  grate  readjusted,  by  a  slight 
UBe  of  a  poker. 


No.  10,049.— Jordan  L.  Mott,  of  New  York,  N.  Y .—Improvement  in 
Bathi7ig- Tubs.— Fatented  September  27th,  1853. 

a  is  the  tub,  with  a  waste-hole  J,  and  waste-pipe  h ;    </,  overflow- 
hole  ;  /,  channel  connecting  the  overflow  and  waste-hole ;  g,  supply- 


hole,  for  the  hot  and  cold  water  to  enter  at  tho  bottom  and  com- 
mingle. 

Claim. — ^The  mode  of  combining  with  a  bathing-tub  either  one  or 
both  of  the  channel-ways,  and  making,  when  constructed,  i)art  of  the 
tub;  one  of  which  channel-ways  connects  the  overflow  and  the  M^aste- 
holes  with  the  waste  pi j^e,  and  the  other  is  adapted  to  the  insertion 
of  the  hot  and  cold  water  pipes,  and  dischargmg  the  hot  and  cold 
water  together,  at  or  near  the  bottom  of  the  tub,  and  in  a  horizontal 
position. 
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No.  10,050.— riinisTiAN  Slkppt,  of  Newport,  Va.—Imjyrovement  in 
Machines  fir  making  C'/^aiTw.— Patented  September  27th,  1853. 

Thi3  machine  consists  of  four  rollers,  having 
cogs,  by  which  they  are  propelled.  On  the 
edge  of*  each  roller  are  steel  dies,  with  sharp 
edges,  eorrci'ponding  to  the  size  of  the  chain  to 
be  forged.  The  dies  converge  to  a  point,  and, 
in  passing  each  other,  make  me  chain. 

ITie  red-hot  bar  first  passes  through  guide  a 
(see  fig.  2),  and  then  comes  between  the  four 
cog-wheels  hhhh  (fig.  1). 

Claim.— -T^iQ  forging  and  making  chains  out 
of   a    solid  bar,  without  the  welding  process, 
which  is  done  instantly  as  the  bar  j)a8ses  through 
between  the  four  rollers,  which  mould  the  links       ^ 
into  form  ;  and  of  any  size  dosired,  and  of  any  metal. 


No.  10,0.^1.— David  Stuart,  of  Philadelphia,  Va.—Imp7'oved  Mode  of 
Annealing  Hollow  Iron-ioare. — Patented  September  27th,  1853. 

Tlie  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in  covering  the  inside  of  iron 
hollow  ware  with  a  paste  made  of  a  composition  to  exclude  the  air 
and  which  resists  the  influence  of  the  heat;  when  the  hollow  ware  is 
properly  prepared  in  this  manner,  it  is  placed  in  the  oven  and  heated 
to  a  cherry-red,  which  takes  the  chill  out  of  the  surface,  and  ren- 
ders it  so  soft  that  it  can  be  turned  bright  in  a  turning  lathe,  or  by  otlier 
means.  Tlie  composition  may  be  soapstone-dust  and  carbon  ;  the 
more  carbon  in  the  mixture,  the  better.  Tliese  ingredients  are  mixed 
with  water,  to  about  the  thickness  of  thick  cream,  and  with  it  the 
ir.side  of  the  article  is  to  be  completely  covered.  The  heating  takes 
from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes. 

Claim. — The  above  process,  consisting  in  coating  the  articles,  in  the 
manner  specified,  with  some  composition  Siat  will  resist  heat  and  exclude 
air  from  the  surface,  and  heating  the  articles  about  the  length  of  time 
specified. 


No.  10,052.— PoBERT  Waskfti',  of  Mill  Creek,  Va.— 
Improvement  in  Smttt'Mac/iines.^^Ya.tented  Sep- 
tember 27th,  1853. 

Tliirt  improvement  consists  in  inserting  between 
Ihe  head  of  the  beating  cylinder  a  (see  figure)  and 
the  fan  chamber  e,  a  diaphragm  f,  with  inclin(>d 
openings  f/f,  &e.,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  grain  from  being  carried  off  with  the  smut  by 
the  action  of  the  blast. 

Claim.—  The  construction  of  the  diaphragm  f, 
tJie  central  part  being  solid,  and  that  near  the  peri- 
pliery  made  into  several  oblique  valvular  passages, 
to  check  or  throw  back  the  kernels  of  grain. 
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No.   10,053.— William  Zimmerman,  of  Quincy,  m.—Iynrmwement  in 
bmiU- Machines. — Patented  September  27tir,  1853. 

The  nature  of  tliis  invention  consists  of 
a  series  of  two  or  more  stationary  cones 
w  p  (see  figure),  with  one,  two,  three,  or 
more  revolving  cones  j  v,  placed  alter- 
nately between  the  stationary  cones.  Tlie 
grain  is  carried  up  the  roughened  inside 
surfaces  of  u  and  v,  by  the  centrifugal 
force,  and  follows  the  direction  of  the  ar- 
rows. L  is  the  hopper  ;  o,  rotating  disk  ; 
T,  perforated  ventilating  box. 

Claim. — (In  the  described  machine  for 
cleaning  and  scouring  grain,  hulling  jice, 
pearling  bariey,  hulling  buckwheat,  or 
other  operations  upon  grain,  seed,  cl'c.)  ji 
series  of  two  or  more  stationary  cones,  witli  one,  two,  or  three,  or  more 
revolving  cone^,  placed  and  operating  as  above  described,  so  made  and 
arranged  as  to  perform  the  service  required. 


No  10,054.-Cha8  E.  Wethered,  John  Withered,  and  Samuei 
Wethered,  of  Baltimore  mTy\'a.nd.-Lnpro^,em€nt  in  th^  applica. 
tion  of  ^y^<35w.— Patented  September  27th;  1853. 

A  is  the  boiler ;  b,  furnace ;  c, 
Ciiimnoy  ;  d,  steam-chest ;  r,  usual 
steam-pipe;  e,  cylinder;  o,  sur- 
charging pipes  passing  into  the 
chimney,  thence  into  tlie  flue  be- 
neath the  boiler,  and  tlience 
through  the  furnace  into  the  bo.x 
11,  which  receives  the  three  sur- 
charging pipes ;  I,  pipe  connect- 
ing the  box  n  and  the  steam- 
cho?t  D. 

Tlie  steam  is  converted  into  what  is  known  m  superiieated  steam 
by  Its  passap  through  the  pipes  which  pass  through  the  furnace.     By 
means  of  this  apparatus,  which  unites  tlie  ordinary  and  superiieated 
steam,  any  water  in  the  ordinary  steam  is  at  once  converted  into  steam 
and  thus  the  expansion  of  tlie  steam  is  increased  as  it  passes  into  the 
cylinder. 

Ckiim.— The  combining  of  steam  and  surperheated  or  surchar'^ 
steam,  for  actuating  engines,  when  generated,  the  elasticity  increas'od 
and  operated  as  herein  set  forth.  * 
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No.  10^055.— William  BeOwn,  of  Glasgow,  Scotland.— Imprc/vemerU 
in  iJishlkng  Coal^  &c. — Patented  September  27th,  1853. 

^  To  fully  describe  the  several  oj)era- 
tions  or  processes  (by  means  of  whicli 
the  inventor  produces  lubricating  oil, 
paraffine,  and  eupione,  from  coal  or 
other  bituminous  matter)  would  require 
too  much  space  for  this  Report. 

Claim.— The  use  of  superheated  steam,  as  specified,  for  the  purpose 
indicated.  Also,  the  mode  of  separating  and  purifying  eupione,  lubri- 
cating oil,  and  paraffine,  obtained  by  previous  process. 


No.  10,056.— Caleb  B.  Burnap,  of  Hartford,  Conn.—Imjyroved  Method 
of  Veneering  Surfaces.— -F&tentcd  September  27th,  1853. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to 
make  a  more  perfect  and  equal  pres- 
sure on  tlie  surface  of  veneers,  in 
gluing  them  to  articles  of  any  shape. 
Tlie  veneers  are  pressed  on  the  sur- 
faces to  be  veneered,  by  means  of  a 
fluid  acting  on  a  flexible  substance 
interposed  and  making  part  of  a  vessel  containing  water  or  other  fluid. 
The  fluid  may  be  used  in  a  heated  state,  to  keep  the  glue  warm.  (See 
flffure.)  a,  ve.^el  containing  the  water,  which  is  covered  with  a  sheet 
of  vulcanized  india-nibbei^ ;  g,  discharge  pipe,  witli  a  stoj)  cock ;  f 
pipe  for  letting  in  the  water ;  c  c,  screws  to  screw  down  the  veneer 
against  the  india-rubber  sheet. 

Claim. — The  above  description  substantially  embraces  the  inventor's 
claim. 


i~-  (;-_-i'iWt;  . 
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No.  10,057. — Daniel  P.  Fales,  of  West  Poultney,  Vt. — Imj^rovcmeiit 
in  Cwr-  Wheels. — Patented  September  27th,  1853. 

Fig.  1,  front  view.  F'ig.  2, 
flection  through  d.  Fig.  3,  sec- 
don  through  e.  lliis  improve- 
ment is  intended  to  give 
strength  to  the  rim  of  the 
wheel. 

Claim. — Tlie  improved  car- 
wheel  composed  of  the  face- 
plate E,  which  curves  fli-st  in- 
wards, then  outwards,  and  then 
inwards,  and  expands  into  the 
rim,  and  the  rear-plate  b,  which,  by  the  series  of  curves  represented  in 
figures  2,  3,  and  4,  combines  the  inner  end  of  the  hub  with  the  face- 
plate, and  with  altenuite  portions  of  the  inner  edge  of  the  rim. 
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No.  10,058.— James  M.  Dick,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.— Improved  liailroad 
owTtfc^.— Patented  September  27th,  1853. 

_  Tlie  switch-rails  a  turn  round 

Eivot  o,  and  are  attached  by 
olts  5  to  a  cross-piece  r,  which 
is  proWded  with  flanges  c  c,  and 
covers  the  whole  length  of  cross- 
piece  o. 

Cl^im.—The  construction  of  the  slide  f  with  the  depending  flanges 
or  Bide-plates  c,  which  inclose  the  slide  and  cross-piece  upon  which  it 
works,  and  afford  a  certain  and  efl'ective  protection  against  gravel 
dirt,  snow  sleet,  ice,  and  other  substances,  which  might  otherwise  enter 
between  them,  and  derange  the  operation  of  the  switch. 


No.  10,059.— CiiAKLES  n.  Platt,  of  New  York,  N.  Y, 
tn  Ships'  Blocks.— P&tented  September  27tli,  1853. 

Claim. — The  employment  or  use  of  the 
rods  E,  jiassing  through  the  cheeks  a  a  in  a 
direction  transversely  to  their  fibre,  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  splitting  of  the 
cheeks;  said  rods  also  securing  the  plates 
F  o  to  the  cheeks,  and  forming  a  staple  for 
the  hook  ii.  Also,  the  rods  d  i>,  placed  un- 
derneath the  ends  of  tlie  shaft  c,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  the  wearing  of  tli^ 
cheeks,  and  thereby  forming  double  bearings 
for  the  shaft,  as  set  forth  in  the  specification. 


— Improvenienf 


No.  10  060.— William  Richardson,  of  New  Orieans,  L&.—Improva- 
^^f?   ^^   <?^^n/«^aZ  Draining.Ma€hin€s.~F&tented    September 

By  reference  to  the  figure,  tlie 
claim  explains  this  machine. 

Claim. — ^Tlie  an-angement  in  the 
tnb  J/ of  the  induction-tube  a,  supply- 
bulb  B,  and  annular  tube  or  ring  d  d, 
placed  below  the  watpr-lino  exte- 
rior to  the  tub,  in  combination  with 
the  ascending  tubes  e  e  and  f  f,  and  ° 
a  second  annular  tube  o,  having  dis- 
charges II  H,  for  tlie  purpose  of  self- 
priming,  protecting  the  machine 
from  the  resistance  of  water  exterior 
thereto,  and  giving  steadiness  to  the  »«i-M.MMHMttfiHi 
ascending  column  of  water  discharged  by  the  machine. 
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No  10  OGl.— S'lEriiFN  E.  Parish,  of  New  York,  N.  Y.—Imp^wed 
fac/une  to  Aid  in  Laying  7'7oor*.— Patented  September  27th, 
1 853. 

The  nature  of  this  inven- 
tion consists  in  making  a 
brace,  having  a  forked  end, 
with  shoulder  pieces  attached 
to  its  under  side,  so  as  to  strad- 
dle one  of  the  flooring  beams, 
in  cpmbination  with  a  screw 
working  at  riglit  angles  to  the 
brace,  and  liaving  on  it  a 
ratchet-wheel  and  lever,  and 
pawls  for  working  np  the 
screw  against  the  edge  of  tlie 
plank. 

Claim. — llie  uso  of  tlie 
brace  having  clawed  tnds, 
for  acting  at  opposite  siii  's  of 

a  beam,  m  combination  with  ^^— — 

a  screw  working  at  right  angles  to  the  same,  substantially  in  principle 
ot  construction  and  operation  as  set  forth.  ^       r        r 


No.  10,062.--JoEL  Bakek,  of  Boston,  1^2^.—Tmprovcment  in  liaU- 
road  Car-  TTAeeZ*.— Patented  October  4th,  1853. 


The  mventor  constructs  tlie  wheel  of  two  distinct  convex  hub-plates 
and  two  distinct  rim-platcs,  each  being  connected  by  a  number  of 
short,  small  branches,  which  pass  through  openings  of  the  opposite 
convex-plate,  up  to  the  rim-plate,  interlacing  the  convex  and  rim  plates 
at  proper  intervals,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  torm  a  whole  compact  wheel 
ot  CTeat  strength.     (See  fig.) 

ClAiim..~l\\Q  connection  and  intersection  of  tlie  convex  and  rim 
f  S^^'  ^^  *^^^P®"<^ent  and  interlacing  branches,  substantially  as  set 


No  10,0G3.-ELmu  R  Benbon,  of  Warsaw,  N.  Y .-ImjrrovemcrU  in 
inndoinminds.— Patented  October  4th,  1853. 

(7/am.— Tlie  arrangement  for  moving  the  hollow  augers  back  and 
forth,  in  perionning  the  milling  of  both  ends  of  tlie  slats  at  once,  com- 
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bined  with  the  slide,  operated  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  tho 
puriwses  set  forth  in  the  specification.    Also,  the  manner  of  feedino-  tho 
dressing  and  sticking  portions  of  tlie  machine,  by  means  of  a  slide 
Also,  the  method  of  sticking  the  wii'es  by  means  of  hooks  and  drivers 
operated  as  specified. 

No.  10,064.--Gardxkk  A.  Bruce,  of  Mechanicsburgh,  IM- Improve- 
ments in  Drdlsfor  Planting  C'o'm.— Patented  October  4th,  1853. 
This  invention  consists  in  the 
manner  of  distributing  tlie  seed 
by  means  of  a  smalf  balance- 
beam  G,  placed  in  the  hopper  d 
(sec  fig.),  tho  beam  having  wires 
11  n  attached  to  each  end,  which, 
\\a>  the  beam  is  operated,  fit  or 
work   alternately   in    apertures 

hhm  the  bottom  of  the  hopper,  ^^^^^^____^^ 

and  properiy  adjust  the  seed  in  the  apertures  c  c  of  the  dropping  slide 
K,  which  extends  entirely  across  the  frame.  Underneath  the  ho;  per 
there  is  a  hole  d  through  the  side-piece  of  the  frame.  The  rod  i  cou- 
•nects  the  balance-beam  o  to  k  ;  e  is  worked  forward  and  backward  by- 
means  of  the  lever  f. 

Claim.— The  employment  or  use  of  the  balance-beams  o  o,  with  the 
rods  II  u  attached  to  them,  and  operating  as  described,  for  the  purpose 
of  properly  adjusting  tlie  seed  in  the  holes  of  the  dropping  slide,  and 
also  to  prevent  the  clogging  of  the  same,  as  shown  and  described  in 
the  body  of  tho  specification. 


No.  10,065.— A.  A.  Dickson,  of  Grifxin,  Gn.—Tmpromment  in  Ma- 
chines for  Topping  Cotton. — Patented  October  Ith,  1853. 

Tliis  invention  con- 
sists in  the  employment 
of  two  sets  of  cutters, 
one  set  e  e  being  se- 
cured horizontally  on  a 
vertical  revohnng  shatl 
over  the  centre  of  the 
machine,  so  as  to  cut 
off  tlie  tops  of  tlie  cot- 
ton ;  and  tlie  other  set 
F  K  being  arranged  ver- 
tically on  a  horizontal 


1 


rev  )lving  shatl,  at  tlie  back  end  of  the  machine,  or  just  behind  the 
)ropelling  wheel  b,  so  as  to  lop  off  the  ends  of  the  "branches  which 
ap  across  the  middle  of  the  rovr.  The  motion  of  the  cutters  is 
caiisrid  by  the  propelling  wheel.  Tlic  cutters  are  made  adjustable 
to  suit  tho  width  <.f  the  rows  by  moans  of  the  set-screws,  and  to  suit  their 
height  by  means  of  the  cap  of  .j,  which  Is  made  to  slide  up  and  down 
on  tJie  square  top  part  a  of  tJie  shaft,    lliis  latter  adjustment  is  cflbcted 
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by  turning  crank  c,  and  thereby  winding  the  cord  d  round  the  drum  d. 
E'  IS  a  top  view  of  e.  The  machine  is  moved  like  a  wheelbarrow,  the 
handles  being  at  l. 

Claim.— The  employment  of  two  sets  of  cutters  ek  and  ff,  one 
set  bem^  adjustable  and  revolving  in  a  horizontal  direction,  and  tlie 
other  bem^  tixcd  and  revolving  in  a  vertical  direction,  and  both  sets 
bemg  set  in  operation  by  the  action  of  the  driving-wheel  b  in  anv 
manner  described,  and  for  the  purpose  specified.         "*  / 


No.  10,06C.— Mark  Fisuer  & 
John  II.  XoRirrs,  of  Trenton, 
N".  J. — Ajyparatuafor  Polish- 
ing Anvils. — Patented  Octo- 
ber 4th,  1853. 

(See  figure.) 

Claiin. — SiLspending  the  anvil 
in  the  sliding  and  vibrating 
frame,  and  arranging  it  in  re- 
spect to  the  poliwhing  part  (if 
the  apparatus,  and  operating 
them  as  described  fully  in  the 
specification. 


.;•..  ,\  -^^. 
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No.  10,067. — JosEPU  F.  Flandeks,  of  Newbur>'port,  Mas.«. — Improve- 
ment in  Machines  for  Dressing  Leather. — Patented  October  4th 
1853. 

The  main  features  of  this  inven- 
tion consist,  first,  in  tlie  employment 
of  a  verticil  shaft  a  (see  hg.),  witli 
arms  extending  from  its  sides,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  the  tools;  in  tlie 
peculiar  constniction  of  the  tool-hold- 
er; and,  lastly,  in  the  construction 
of  the  horizontal  table. 

Claim. — The  emplo}Tnent  of  a  ver- 
tical-shaft a,  with  anus  «  a  extending 
from  its  sides,  for  the  puriK)se  of 
carrying  tlie  tools  and  their  accom- 
panying mechanism,  in  combination 
with  a  plain  surface  horizontal  table 
K,  for  tlie  purpose  described  in  speci- 
fication. Also,  the  jointed  tool-hold- 
er, eitlier  with  or  without  springs, 
constructed  substiintially  as  described.  Also,  the  arrangement  of  the 
movable  table,  permitting  of  an  endwise,  and  at  the  same  time  down- 
ward motion,  or  the  equivalent  thereof. 
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No.  10,068.— Joshua  Gibbs,  of 
Canton,  Ohio. — Improvement 
in  Apparatus  for  Grinding 
Phitgh    Castings. — Patentei] 
October  4th,  1853. 

(See  fig.)  Tlie  carriage  a  is 
moved  along  under  the  stone  x. 
by  the  operator,  who  takes  Imld 
of  tl>e  handles  h  A,  fur  the  piir- 
pt>sj— the  wheel  b  moving  in 
groove/ of  stand  s. 

Claim. — 'llie  oaniajje  a,  upon 

which  the  casting  c- is  fastened  by  means  of  wc-ight  w,  and   o.-oovcd 
stand  *,  upm  which  the  carriage  is  moved.  b^ou^cci 


^'':.}y-^^h7^'T^''J'-  ^«^"^^'  of  New  Paris,   Oh\o.-Impr(yi^ 
m^nt  m  Plou^hs.—Fatented  October  4tli,  1853.  ^'^i>'^'«- 

By  reference  to  the  figure 
the  claim  will  explain  this 
improvement. 
•  Cfmm. — The  screw-bolt  w, 
or  its  equivalent,  for  setting 
out  or  in  the  rear  edge  of  tlie 
mould-board,    with    resj^ct 
to   the   land-side,  acting   in 
combination  with  the  bolte  e 
and//  which,  being  tighten- 
ed, attach  to  each  other  the 
niould-moard,    sheatli,    and 
lipped  or  flanged  share  ;  and 

wliich  bolts,  being  ttinpora ,,,   i,,  ,, 

nly  rela.xed,  permit  the  vibration  of  the  mould-board  about  the  )>oIt 
e,  without  internintinf?  the  oonfinnJHr  «f  ,j..„„u:.„      .^^""^"^  "  ?  '^^^' 


ei:t- ,.,:":,?;.'"  .ri*!i."?:  "'•.:»^J_-'?''',''  -eke. 


Tkictiiiff  tlie  several 

„f4^     1         .    r   ,     ,'  !'<..  ..^.     ^vi»(i,  me    snimnfi'  or  adiustihlp  «jn 

a  tachment  of  the  beam  to  the  sheatli,  in  com&nation  with   lie  dove 

tad  and  a'^lpLstable  connection  of  the  rear  end  of  the  beam  to  t lie  Ik  vp" 

nr  equivalent  devices,  so  as  to  vary  the  direction  of Te  dr.ft  of  the 

plou-h,  to  suit  the  requirement  of  a  change  in  the  flarp  of  H?  1 1 

l>oard,  and  oUier  objeit.,  as  explained  i'lTe  specffic^tTon     '  "  "'"^^^■ 

Ka  10,070  —Thomas  C.  IIargreaves,  of  Schenectadv  N  Y      \r.  .;  •    ' 
>•  Husking  Com  and  ifa^-.-PLtented  SSober'4^   m^^^^^^^ 
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the  hnslc,  and  divide  the  cob  at  or  through  the  first  row  of  kernels,  but  do 
not  cut  any  of  the  sides  or  underpart  of  tlie  husk.  When  tlius  cut, 
the  cam-wheel  i  acts  on  the  cogs  #  #  *  on  the  slide  e,  and  forces  the 
gate  p  with  cutter  n^  and  the  ear  of  com  free  from  any  husk  to  the 


outer  edge  of  the  circular  plate  u,  into  the  receiving  trough.  Tlie 
husk  is  liiially  removed  from  the  machfne  by  tlie  elbow  w.  The 
s])ring  i  returns  gate  p  to  its  position  for  action,  g  and  i  are  cams,^'  is 
a  lever  aetin<;  on  spring  and  lever  h. 

•  ( 'hi'im. — Tlie  application  of  the  chisel  or  chisels,  cutter  or  cutters  n,  in 
conil)ination  with  the  gate  m,  or  gates  m  and  p,  operated  by  gearing  or 
other  means.-  Also,  the  construction  of  the  circular  plate  u  or  its 
ccpiivalent,  in  combination  witli  the  cutters  for  severing  the  cob,  and 
the  ellxnv-lever  for  dischar^'ng  tlie  husks.  Also,  the  combination  of 
the  cam  f,  lever y,  and  spring  k  w^ith  stud  ?,  for  holding  the  circular 
l)lat('  r  stationary,  whilst  removing  tlie  ear  and  husk  from  the  machine, 
or  any  other  Cfjuivalent.  . 

^V>.  10,071.— AViLi.i AM  IIoRSFALL,  of  Xcw  York,  N.  Y .—Annuncia- 
tors for  Iloti'U^  (Cr.— Patented  October  4th,  1835. 
Tli(>  rod  .r  (fig.  \\  having  a  horizontal  lifting  or  tripping  arm  ^, 
which  extends  unclenieath  each  of  the  swinging  index-plates  b;  the 
rod  and  arm  being  arranged  in  such  relation  to  the  rocking- frame 
which  carries  the  alarm  bell  l,  that  as  either  of  the  rods  is  raised  for 
the  })urp<;>se  of  tri])ping  one  of  the  index-plates,  and  exposing  its  num- 
ber to  view,  the  frame  and  bell  will  also  be  raised,  and  the  pendu- 
lous hammer  m  allowed  to  descend  some  distance ;  and  consequent!  v 
when  the  rod  descends,  which  it  does  instantly  after  the  index-plate 
has  boon  tri])i>ed,  the  rocking- frame  and  its  alarm  bell  will  descend 
also,  and  cau.>e  a  short  fin^^er  of  the  jx^ndulous  hammer  to  be  operated 
npon  by  a  lever  connected  to  the  arm  r/i,  which  sustains  the  bell,  and 
the  loni:  Him  «,r  weiglite<l  end  of  the  ]>endulous  hammer  to  rise,  strike 
the  bell,  and  sound  the  alai-m,  h  vibrates  on  horizontal  rodn;  b  is 
tlu\»wn  back  after,  indicating  \\a  number,  by  means  of  tlie  ecceuti-ic- 
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rod  E ;  D  is  secured  in  the  cog-wheel  f  (fig.  2),  which  gears  into  the 
movable  rack-bar  a,  and  the  rod  e  is  also  secured  ^centrically  in 
the  same  cog-wheel. 


<7W.— The  constructing  and  arranging  the  index-plates  b  n  n  or 
ccc,  m  combination  with  the  alarm  and  its  necessary  attachments,  so 
that  each  nlate  can  be  operated,  and  it>.  number  expensed  to  view,  and 
also  the  alarm  sounded  instantly  after,  bv  simply  emphn'ing  a  rod  ., 
having  a  trippiMj^-arm  ^.  Also,  the  manner  of  throwing  tfie  index- 
plates  back  to  tl.-:r  proper  posi- 
tion,  b^  means  of  the  eccentric- 
rod  E,  in  combination  with  the 
peculiar  construction  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  said  index- 
plates,  the  eccentric  being  ope- 
rated in  any  manner  equivalent 
to  that  shown  and  described. 


No.  10,072.— Richard  KEncn- 
AM,  of  Seneca  Castle,  N.  Y. 

■-  — Improvement  in  Straw- Cut- 
<<T«.^Patented  October  4tli, 
1853. 

Tlie  main  featiire  of  tliis  in- 
vention consists  in  the  manner 
of  hanging  the  knife,  so  that  its 
"draw''  may  be  increased  or 
diminished,  to  suit  the  varying 
resistance  of  the  straw  U)  Ixi 
cut ;  also  to  prevent  clogging  at 
the  finishing  end  of  the  knife. 
e  €  is  the  cutting  edge  of  the 
table ;  c,  tlie  cutter :  the  dotto<l 
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lines  represei^  the  position  of  the  knife  c  and  the  gauge  b,  after  the 
cutting  has  been  performed. 

Claim. — The  method  herein  described,  of  hanging  and  operating 
the  cutter  by  means  of  its  pivoted  attachment  to  tlie  slide  f,  in 
combination  with  guide-rod  o,  the  latter  being  made  adjustable  bj 
the  helical-spring  c  at  the  top,  or  other  equivalent  device.  Also, 
in  combination  with  the  inclined  reciprocating  knife,  and  simul- 
taneoiL'ily  with  the  descent  thereof,  giving  to  the  gauge  b  a  lateral 
curvilinear  or  oblique  downward  action  away  from  the  rear  end  of 
the  knife  towards  tne  front  end  thereof,  and  below  the  cutting  edge 
of  the  table,  whereby  the  straw  is  restrained  from  being  crowded 
towards  the  back  end  of  the  knife  by  the  inclination  of  the  cut,  and  a 
free  escape  is  established  for  the  cut  particles  to  pass  oflf. 


No.  10,073. — Zadock  II.  Mann,  of  Newport,  Ky. — Improvement  in 
CasUlron  Car-  TfA<?^«.— Patented  October  20th,  1853. 

By  reference  to  the  figin-e,  the  claim  will  explain  this  improvement. 

Claim. — The  constniction 
as  described  of  a  cast-iron 
car-wheel  for  railroads,  whosf 
web,  or  portion  connecting  the 
hub  uiid  rim,  consists  at  the 
hub  of  ])r(»a(l  radiating  plates 
in  the  ]>lani'  of  tiie  axis,  whence 
turning  alternately  to  tlie  right 
and  to  the  left,  tliey  contract 
in  the  direction  j>arallel  with 
the  axis,  and  ex])aiid  j)n»por- 
tionally  iji  tlie  direction  of  rev- 
olution, those  of  each  alt^-r- 
nate  set  uniting  as  tiiey  ai)proach  their  respective  margins  of  the  rim- 
concave,  so  as  to  form  tianges  having  openings  left  for  each  interme- 
diate plate  on  the  other  side,  forming  a  braced  and  counterbraced  wheel, 
possessing  the  requisite  lateral  stability  and  continued  support  at  the 
rim,  together  with  ademiate  provision  for  the  strain  arising  from 
shrinkage,  tVc,  whether  the  web  be  formed  in  a  "cynia-reversa"  curve 
as  described,  or  in  any  way  substantially  equivalent. 


No.  10,074. — Benjamin  Rut- 
TER  and  Henry  Rouzer,  of 
Piqna,  Ohio.  —  Machirw 
for  Cleaning  a/nd  Separa- 
ting Grain. — Patented  Oc- 
tober 4th,  1853. 

P)y  reference  to  the  annex- 
ed figure,  the  claim  explains 
this  machine. 

Claim. — ^Tlie  narrowing  of  tlie  sjxtut  near  the  grain  discharge  m,  in 
eoinbi nation  with  tlio  curved  pas-^age^  #,  <,  w,  and  3,  which  receive  and 
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discharge  at  their  respective  apertures  the  light  grain  and  trash  taken 
from  the  grain-discharge  aperture. 


No.  10,07'5.— John  C.  F.  Salomon,  of  Washington,  D.  Q.— Improve- 
ment in  Rotary  Steam- Engines.— F&tcnUid  October  4th,  1853 

(See  figure^    c  is  the  cylinder;  p  is  the  piston  of  the  same  hei-dit 
as  the  cylinder,  and  elliptical  in  form,  its  greatest  diameter  bem<r 
equal  to  the  inner  diameter  of  the  cylinder;  at  top  and  bottom  it  ha^ 
an  annular  flange,  which  fits  an  annular 
groove  in  the  bottom  and  top  of  the  cylin- 
der, and   is  made  to  fit  steam-tight  by 
I^ackin^s.     Four  abutments  slide  through 
four  sides  of  the  cylinder  a.     The  annular 
space  S8  outside  of  the  cylinder  always 
being  filled  with  steam,  the  abutments  are 
always  pressed  against  the  ellij)tical  sur- 
face of  the  piston,  thereby  dividing  the 
space  between  the  elliptical  surface  of  the 
pi8U»n  and  the  inner  side  of  the  cylinder 
in  spaces  which  have  no  communication 
with  each   other;    by  means   of  valves, 
these  spaces  are  made  to  communicate  with  the  supply  pipes  1111  and 
the  exhaust  pipes  2  2  2  2,  and  thereby  the  piston  is  made  to  revolve. 
Ihe  valves  are  moved  by  two  cams  placed  on  the  axis  of  the  piston. 

Claim.— The  combination  of  the  elliptic  wheel  and  its  cylinder, 
with  the  sliding  abutments  or  stops,  arranged  in  such  manner  that  a 
continuous  propelling  force  may  be  communicated  to  the  wheel  with- 
out  exposing  it  to  the  unequal  pressure  of  the  fluid  on  opposite  sides 
of  Its  axis  throughout  the  entire  revolution  in  either  direction  Also 
m  combination  with  the  revolving  wheel  or  piston,  the  arrangement 
and  operation  of  the  valves  in  such  a  manner,  that  as  the  effective 
propelling  area  of  the  piston  surface  exposed  to  the  inii»idlincr  fluid 
between  either  two  abutments  diminishes,  the  wheel  is  assisted^bv  an 
increasmg  area  of  piston  surface,  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  fluid  on 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  abutmentf^,  as  specified,  whereby  Uie  pn  ►pel- 
ling  fluid  may  be  worked  expansively  without  impairing  th'e  miiformitv 
ot  the  active  power  of  the  engine,  as  herein  set  forth. 


No.  10,076.— George  S.  G.  Spence,  of  Br^ston,  Ma^.—I mpravem^ 
m  Cooking. Ranges.— TatA^nted  October  4tn,  1853. 

Figure  1  is  a  section  through  the  fire-grate. 
Figure  2  is  a  section  through  the  middle  of  the  oven 
^aim.— The  arrangement  of  the    openings   yy,    and   damper  z 
with  respect  t^   the  arrangement  of  smoke-flues   above   and   below 
them,  substantially  as  above  specified;  whereby  the  heat  is  caused 
to  pass  undor  the  back  half  of  the  b<jttom  of  the  oven  up  alongside  the 
entire  back  of  the  oven,  and  up  the  rear  portion  of  the  left  siSe  of  the 
oven  and  over  the  top  of  the  oven  into.the  chimney,  instead  of  caiTvinjr 
It  entirely  around  the  oven.     Also,  tlxe  arrangement  of  the  fire-place  a 
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boilinn^-chaniber  d,  and  smoke-flues  leading  under  the  oven,  and  in 
rear  of  tlie  back  thereof,  in  combination  with  the  peculiar  arrange- 
ment of  the  hot  air-cliambers  k,.f,  and  h;  whereby  the  fire-place  and 
oven-flues  are  not  only  made  to  heat  tlie  air-flues,  but  the  bottom  plate 
of  tlie  boiling-chamber  is  also  made  to  impart  heat  thereto,  and  the 
back  as  well  as  the  front  of  the  upright  air-nue  h  is  also  heated  by  the 
smoke-flue,  through  which  it  j)asses. 


Ko.  10,077. — Edward  Browx,  of  Rind«^e,  N.  H. — Improved  Burglars* 
Alarms  or  Aimunciators. — Patented  October  4th,  1853. 

B,  door-frame;  J,  slot  in  cylindrical  tube  n;  e, 
cylindrical  slider  with  tube  d  resting  on  spring  f, 
and  jMovidod  with  a  horizontal  arm  c\  o,  friction 
match  li(>lder;  i,  ann  j)rojecting  laterally  and 
pa.ssing  a  short  distance  over  the  door,  and  beyond 
itvS  ii<\ir(i  when  the  slider  is  depressed ;  k^  notch  at 
tlie  lowest  position  to  which  it  is  desired  to  de- 
press the  slider,  the  notch  being  large  enough  to 
reoi'ivo  the  horizontal  i)art  of  arm  6  when  the 
sli<lor  is  turned  for  the  purpose  of  moving  it  into 
the  notch  to  hold  the  slider  do^^^l ;  l,  spirit-lamp, 
to  which  is  fixed  a  piece  of  sand-paper  m  for  the 
match  to  rub  against.  Plate  i  being  forced 
downwards  and  laterally  until  it  catches  in  the 
notch,  the  aj»j)aratus  is  set  for  sounding  an  alarm 
and  lighting  the  wick  w  of  the  lamp.  Tlie  door, 
on  being  o])ened,  is  moved  against  ann  i,  and 
thereby  c  is  released  out  of  the  notch. 

Claim.— T\\Q  impnjvement  of  so  connecting  the  match-holdei*  and 
the  bell-spring  0  witn  the  slide  e.  tliat  the  spring  f  of  tlie  slide,  on  being 
set  free  by  tlie  opening  of  the  door,  shall  not  only  elevate  the  matci^ 
htddcr,  but  set  the  bell  in  motion. 


No.  10,078. — Ephraim  L.  Pratt,  of  Worcester,  Mass. — Improvement 
in  Apple-Paring  Machines. — Patented  October  4th,  1853. 

When  tliis  machine  is 
to  be  operated,  the  apple  is 
placed  upon  the  fork  e  (see 
tig.),  and  the  shaft  c  turned 
by  the  crank  d.  Tlie  worm 
F  turns  the  gear  g,  with 
the  shaft  h  and  gear  i, 
which  drives  the  sector 
gear  k,  which  carries  the 
shaft  L  and  rod  o,  so  as  to 
move  the  knife  t  over  the 
surfiice  of  the  apple  tis  it 
is  turned  by  the  tork  e. 

Claim.  —  Hanging  or 
connecting  the  block  «, 
which  carries  the  knife  to 
the  rod  which  carries  the 
block,  60  that  the  block 
and  knife  can  vibrate  in 
«>ne  or  either  direction  (by 
means  substantially  as  de- 
scribed in  specification),  so 
as  to  allow  the  knife  to 
vibrate  and  accomniodato 

itself  to  any  irregularities  _^^__^ 

in  the  surface  of  the  a]>])le  (as  it  is  turned  by  the  fork  k). 


Ko.  10,079.— Joseph  C.  Strode,  of  East  Bradford  Township    Pa  — 
Hydraulic  i?«;/i.— Patented  October  4th,  1853.  ' 

This  invention  consists  in  laying  the  driving-j)ipe  which  convevs  the 
water  from  the  head  to  the  rain  in  the  bracliystochrone  curve,  which  is 
that  curve  in  which  a  body  will  descend  from  one  ju.int  to  another 
point  not  in  the  same  vertical  line  in  the  shortest  time,  and  therefore 
with  the  greatest  mean  velocity.  This  pr<»i>ertv  of  the  above  curve 
will  enable  a  greater  quantitv  of  wat<*r  to  be  raised  bv  a  machine  of  a 
given  size,  than  can  be  raised  with  the  driving-pi]>e  laid  in  any  other  di- 
rection, and  will  cause  a  greater  reaction  of  the  water  to  take  place 
after  the  closing  of  the  valves  leading  to  the  air-chamber,  and  thug 
more  j^erfectly  insure  the  ojxining  of  the  discharge- valve. 

Clarni.—ThQ  application  of  the  bracliystochrone  curve  to  the  conduit 
pipes  of  hydraulic  rams,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  set  forth. 


Ko.  10,080 


in 


10,080.— Henry  Yandewater,  of  Albanv,  N.  Y.~Improv 
Turhiiies  or  Water-  ir/t<'^/^.— Patent^^'d  October  4tli,  1853. 


'ement 


In  fig  1  A  is  the  |>enstock ;  b,  chute-chamber ;  ff,  buckets  of  the  turbine  • 
6,  annular  ring  which  covers  the  chutes  cccc,  and  li.es  in  a  perpendicular 
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y,  which  is  fastened  to  the  underside 
of  tlie  penstock ;  «,  annular  ring  cov- 
ering the  buckets  of  the  turbine  ;  tlie 
circular  band  i  between  the  chuten  and 
buckets  can  be  raised  or  lowered  for 
the  purpose  of  regulating  the  size  of 
tlie  openings  of  the  chutes,  llie  tur- 
bine IS  surrounded  by  a  cviinder  j^ 
which  has  a  horizontal  annular  flanch 
h\  j  has  opening  all  round  corre- 
snonding  to  the  discharge  ojx^nings  of 
the  buckets,  and  similarly  beyelled  off. 
(See  fig.  2.)  llie  inside  of  ring  k  is 
provided  with  teeth  in  which  the  little 
wheel  m  can  be  made  to  gear  by  low- 
ering it ;  and  then  by  turning  the'hand- 
wheel  w,  the  cylinder  ^  can  be  turned 
so  as  to  shut  more  or  less  the  discharge 
openings  of  the  buckets. 

^/azw.— The  method  of  regulating  the  discharge  oi)enings  of  the 
buckets  from  the  outside,  m  combination  wiUi  the  central  ^Tate  i  for 
adaptmg  the  wheel  to  varying  heads  of  water,  and  to  the  nature  and 
amount  ot  work  to  be  done  by  it,  consisting  of  the  circular  gate /,  con- 
structed, arranged,  and  operated  with  tlie  wheel 


T 

No  10,081.— jAMra  A.  WoonnuRY,  of  Winchester,  Mass.,  and  Joshua 
AlKRRiLL  and  Gkorge  Paitkn,  of  Boston,  '^sm.^Impraveinent  in 
Air-Ln(jine8.—V-a.t^nii.^([  Ock*ber  4th,  1853. 

The  main  feature  of  this  improvement  consists  in  taking  into  the  air- 
pump  dense  or  compressed  air  (so  as  to  exert  a  greater  pressure  than 
atniosj»lienc  air)  in  commencing  to  operate  the  engine. 

Claim.— In  X\i\s  impi-ovement  in  atmospheric-air  engines,  supplyino' 
the  air-pump  from  a  receiver,  into  which  air  has  been  condensed  by  a 
hand-pump,  auxiliary  engine,  or  otherwise  (the  hand-pump  or  auxiliary 
engine  being  used  for  the  puq^ose  of  charging  anrf^  sustaining  a  uni- 
torm  pressure  in  the  receiver,  from  which  the  air-pump  is  supplied) 
when  the  same  is  done  in  combination  with  a  second  receiver,  into 
which  the  air  is  to  be  still  more  compressed,  and  maintained  at  a  uni- 
torm  pressure,  or  nearly  so,  by  the  application  of  heat  to  the  air  on  its 
passage  to  the  working  cylinaor. 


^o.  10,082.— Elizur  WRioirr,  of  Boston, 
}\iL'^^.~rmprov^mmt  in  -^WCoivb.— Pat- 
ented Oct.»ber  4tli,  1853. 

Clann.~T\xQ  combination  of  a  ball  e,  with 
an  elastic  cylindrical  ring-seat  dd,  constnicted 
.with  or  without  a  wire,  for  the  purpose  of  fonii- 
ing  a  valve. 
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No.  10,083. — John  E.  Andrhson,  of  New  York.  N.  Y. — Improvement 

i-'  in  Regvlator-  Valves  for  Steum-Fngines.—P&tented   October  4tli, 

1853,  ' 

The  nature  of  this  invention  consists  In 
the  employment,  .as  a  throttle  or  regula- 
tf>r,  in  connection  with  a  governor,  ot  two 
cylindrical  valves,  constructed,  arranged, 
atid  operating  in  such  a  manner  that  Uiey 
will  at  all  times  balance  each  other  per- 
fectly, and  tliat  their  effect  upon  the  en- 
gine will  be  varied  by  an  extremely  slight 
movement.  ITie  object  of  the  invention 
is  to  produce  a  valve  which  will  work 
with  very  little  fi-iction,  will  wear  cor- 
rectly tor  a  long  time,  and  will  be  veiy 
sensitive  to  the  slightest  changes  in  the 
operation  of  the  governor. 

Olutm.—T]ie  combination,  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  throttle- valve  or 
regulator,  of  two  hollow  cylindrical  valves  a  a,  connected  with  a  lever 
D  on  opposite  sides  of  its  fulcrum,  and  having  slotted  openings  a  a  cor- 
responding with  similar  openings  in  the  cylindrical  valve-seats  b  b, 
the  several  openings  being  arranged  in  the  manner  substantially  as 
8])eciiied. 


No.  10,084.— Edmund  II.  Graham,  of  .Biddeford,  Uaiine.— Improved 
Magazim  6^wn.— Patented  October  4th,  1853.^ 


By  depressing  the  trigger-guard  n,  the  charge  receiver  k  and  ma^-- 
azme  e  are  simultaneously  rotated,  the  former  ftir  enough  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  charges  of  powder  and  ball,  or  shot,  and  die  latter  s. 
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to  carry  a  load  of  such  powder  and  ball,  or  shot,  directly  into  line  with 
the  connecting-passages  i  and  h  of  the  barrel.  By  turning  the  gun  a 
little,  the  load  will  pass  from  the  magazine  into  tie  charge-receiver 
through  passages  l  and  m. 

Claim.— The  arrangement  of  the  series  of  ball-chambers  hbb,  &c., 
and  the  series  of  powder-chambers  a  a  a,  &c.,  in  concentric  circles,  and 
on  the  side  of  the  gun-barrel,  and  out  of  the  sight-range,  and  so  as  not 
only  to  revolve  and  work  against  a  common  plate  e  affixed  to  tlie  side 
of  th0  gun,  but  to  operate  in  conjunction  with  a  rotary  charge-receiver 
K  placed  within  the  barrel ;  such  arrangement  of  the  magazine  of  cham- 
bers not  only  causing  the  powder  of  the  charges  to  be  kept  in  separate 
chambers,  so  as  to  lessen  the  danger  of  accidents,  but  causing  the  mag- 
azine to  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  out  of  range  of  the  sight  in  taking 
aim.  Also,  to  so  combine  the  percussion-hammer  or  cock,  the  rotary 
charge-receiver,  and  the  rotarv  magazine  with  the  trigger-guard,  that 
by  the  movement  of  the  guard  away  from  the  stock  they  may  be  si- 
multaneously put  in  motion,  and  the  hammer  brought  up  to  full  cock. 

Xo.  10,085. — Levi  B.  GRiFFmi,  of  Iloneybrook,  Pa. — Improvement  in 
Plough-Beam^. — Patented  October  4th,  1853. 


The  rods  aaaad^re  welded  together  at  a. 

(7/«/m.— Constnicting  a  plough-beam  of  four  round  iron  rodsaaa,^, 
centre-piece  b,  and  clamps  com  combination,  the  rods  being  of  uniform 
size  from  end  to  end,  curved  to  the  shape  specified,  and  welded  together 
at  the  places  designated,  the  centre-piece  and  rods  being  held  firmly  in 
their  position  by  the  clamps. 


No.  10,086. — Archibald  S.  Lfttlkfield,  of  Portland,  Mo. — Tmprw'c- 
ment  in  Safety-S witches  for  Railroads.— Vatented  October  4tlj, 
1853.  ,  "         ^ 

The  principal  object  of  this  invention  is  to  enable  a  moving  car  or  train 
to  bring  into  alignment  with  a  main  or  sidling  track  a  switcli  that  may 
1x5  out  of  engagement  witli  that  one  thereof  on  which  such  car  or  tnii'ii 
may  be  moving  towards  the  switch,  and  this  in  order  to  prevent  acci- 
dent, or  running  off  the  track,  which  must  otherwise  result  to  t]w  car 
or  train.  The  figure  represents  a  transverse,  vertical,  and  central  sec- 
tion, taken  tlirougli  the  switch-lever;  the  switch-rails  l)oing  ai)plic<l  to 
the  main-track  and  turnout  rails,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  having  a  move- 
ment into  or  out  of  alignment  with  one  or  the  other,  a^  tlie  case  may 
re^piire. 
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Claim,. — The  combination  of  the  transvei-se  rocker-lever  o,  the  sliaft 
H,  the  toothed  sector  k,  and  the  rack  l,  2^  a])plied  to  the  switch,  and 
tlie  main  and  turnout  tracks.  Also,  in  combination  witli  the  tmithed 
sector,  the  locking-plate  o,  provided  with  notches,  the  same  being  for 
the  purpose  of  locking  the  switch. 


No.  10,087. — Leonards.  Marino, 
of  Westport,  Ma.«8. — Improved 
Machine  for  Borimj  Carriage- 
Iluhs. — Patented  October  ith, 
1853. 

The  wheel  is  placed  with  one  end 
of  its  hub  on  the  middle  of  bar  a, 
the  shaft  c  being  inserted  and  fixed 
in  a  bench  or  floor,  and  made  to 
stand  vertically  and  pass  through 
tlie  hole  in  the  hub  of  the  wheel, 
and  the  bar  f  brought  down 
upon  the  upper  end,  and  forced 
down  upon  it  by  setting  do\vn  the 
screw-nuts  A  h.  The  clamp-screw 
H  is  then  unscrewed  so  as  to  un- 
clainp  the  screw-nut  f  from  the 
frame,  in  order  that  the  frame  may 
be  put  in  revolution  on  the  said 
nut.  By  adjusting  tlie  slide  r  on 
the  shaft  c  to  the  projx'r  position, 
the  descent  of  the  cutter  into  the 
top  of  the  hub  will  be  arrested, 
when  the  top  of  the  bar/"  is  brought 
up  against  the  slide  r. 

Claim. — Combining  the  backer 
for  the  purpose  set  forth. 


p  with  the  shaft  c  and  the  knife  k, 
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Ko.  10,088. — Hiram  Powers,  of  •Florence,  Italy. — Improvement  in 
making  Files  or  Rasps. — Patented  October  4th,  1853. 

See  figure. 

Claim. — The  forming  of  perfora- 
tions or  throate  to  the  cutting  edges 
of  files  or  lusps,  for  allowing  tlie  par- 
ticles cut  away  \a)  pass  through,  and 
to  prevent  the  instrument  from  clogging  or  choking. 


o  u  a    c~~~^ 


No.  10,089. — PiiTUP  P.  RuoER,  of  New  York,  N.  Y. — Improvement  in 
Machines  for  Turning  Spiral  Mouldings. — Patented  October  4th, 
1853. 

The  claim  of  the  inventor  explains  the  nature  of  this  invention. 

Claim. — Combining  with  a  rotary  progressive  motion  of  the  article 
to  be  cut  (of  any  desired  c(»iifi<ruration)  a  series  of  cutters  placed  around 
the  article,  to  form  and  conij)lete  the  j)attern  upon  the  article,  the  cut- 
ters being  made  to  revolve  in  a  stationary  frame  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  of  motion  of  the  article  to  be  wrought,  either  in  a  radial  line  or 
somewhat  inclined  thereto,  so  as  to  form  the  desired  figure  and  under- 
cut to  any  extent  desired. 


No.  10,090. — John  II.  Ward,  of  Sonora,  Cal. — Improvement  in  Ma- 
chines for  Washing  and  Separating  Gold. — Patented  October  4th, 
1853. 

The  nature  of  this  invention 
consists  in  the  metht)d  of  ar- 
rwging  the  several  parts  one 
above  the  other,  and  operating 
them  so  arranged,  as  to  perft  (rm 
th«  whole  washing  and  sejiara- 
ting  process  in  a  compact  ma: 
chine,  easily  trans]><»rted,  and 
at  grea«^  savmg  of  water.  (See 
figure.)  Wheel  l  gives  a  re- 
ciprocating moti<  >n  to  the  boxes 
o  and  o'.  The  studs  d  d  htg 
for  tlie  purpose  of  separating 
the  material  by  the  friction  on 
them,  in  combination  with  the  action  of  water.  On  the  top  of  box  o' 
is  a  pan  n,  with  a  perforated  bottom,  through  which  the  water  enters, 
llie  pan  n  slides  on  ways  m  m,  and  can  be  run  out  if  box  o'  is  to  be 
tilled  or  emj)tied.  Tlie  second  operation  is  performed  by  box  d, 
with  its  perforated  bottom,  f  is  an  apron  over  which  the  heavier 
matenal  passes  out.  p,  reservoir  for  the  finer  particles  to  settle,  while 
the  M-ater  gradually  passes  out  through  holes  A  when  the  slide  »  is 
withdrawn. 

Claim. — Tlie  employment  of  the  reciprocating  perforated  box  or 
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trough  armed  with  cutters  or  breakers,  in  combination  with  the  sieve 
and  decanting  trough,  arranged  beneath  the  reciprocating  trough. 
Also,  the  percolating  plate  arranged  above  tlie  same. 


No.  10,091.— Charlks  T.  p.  Ware,  of  New  York,  N.  Y.— Improve- 
ment in  Propellers.—F&tentcd  October  4th,  1S53. 

Tlie  blades  are  constnictod  of  india-rub- 
ber or  the  like  material,   in  combination 
with  elastic  ribs,  or  with  inflexible  parts, 
and  are  attached  to  the  shaft  or  shafts.     The 
dotted   curves    cr   represent    the    vessel's 
counter ;  b  represents  a  blade  in  a  certain 
position  relative  to  the  shaft  s ;  the  blade,  de- 
creasing in  thickness  from  its  point  of  junc- 
tion with  the  shaft  at  d  towards  every  ]>oint  of  its  outward  and  inner 
boundaries  ft  and  n  r,  has  its  inner  boundary  d  t  much  stiflfer  than 
FT,  so  that  It  shall  yield  much  less  to  the  resistance  of  the  water  than 
the  outer  boundary  f  t.     The  shaft  passing  into  the  vessel  at  v,  is  acted 
on  by  alternate  partial  revolutions.     While  d  t  retains  a  stift'er  bearing 
agiinst  the  resistance  of  tiie  water,  tiie  blade  presses  upon  the  water 
oblupiely  like  the  blade  of  a  screw,  tiie  angle  accommodating  itself  to 
the  amount  of  such  resistance,  which  of  course  is  greatest  towards  tiie 
tip  T,  so  that  tiie  blade  being  forced  round  with  great  vclocitv,  the  tip 
according  to  its  degree  of  flexibilitv,  will  tend  to  be  drawn  thVoiudi  tile 
water  edpwise,  exerting  but  very  little  if  any  power  of  j)ropulsi(»n 
liut  at  the  point  where  tiie  blade  commences  its  return  sweep,  the 
checking  of  tiie  momentum  gained  by  tiie  previous  sweep  causes  the 
combined  forces  of  such  momentum  aiid  of  the  motive  i>o\ver  applied 
to  accumulate,  as  it  were,  at  tiie  extremity  of  the  blade,  and  llown 
along  the  outer  boundary  towards  the  shaft,  befoie  it  can  a<rain  be 
drawn  through  the  water,  by  being  thrown  backward  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  tiie  shaft.     Tliis  mode  of  construction  combines  the  propul- 
sive action  of  the  paddle  and  tiie  screw. 

Claim.— Pi.  projHjller  having  one  or  more  blades,  the  front  and  rear 
edges  of  which  are  of  unequal  stiffness,  tiiese  blades  being  arranged 
upon  an  oscillating  shaft,  and  operating  substantially  as  set  forth 


No  10  092.-WILLIAM  C.  Dean,  of  Jacksonville,  N.  Y.-Impraved. 
Gmdefor  DoweUtn^  FeUoes  for  IFA^^.— Patented  Oct.)b«T  4th 
1853.  ' 

.  The  end  of  the  felloe  is  inserted  at  a  ;  on  each 
side  of  groove  a  is  a  guide  b,  and  on  one  side  a  setr 
screw  c  to  fasten  tiie  felloe  with  ;  in  tiie  centre  of 
the  gnx)ve  is  a  metallic  tube  d  running  through  to 
pide  the  bit  when  boring  for  tiie  dowel.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  guide  is  to  prevent  the  grain  of  tiie 
wockI  from  drawing  the  bit. 

67am.— The  combination  and  arrangement  of  the  tube,  guides  and 
:-8crew,  fur  tiie  purpt»8e  of  holding  tiie  wood  and  guiding  tiie  bit       - 
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Ko.  10,093.— Marshall  Finley,  of  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.— Improved 
Daguerreotype  Plate  Holder.— FatentQd  October  4th,  1853. 

Tlie  figure  and  claim  illus- 
trate and  explain  this  im- 
provement. 

Claim. — G^nstnictinir  a 
solid  dajruerreotyi>e  plate 
holder,  or  block,  having  fast- 
enings at  each  corner  made 
by  spiral  sjH'ings,  in  coml)i na- 
tion with  tightening  boltfl  hav- 
mg  concave  heads,  into  which 
the  bent  or  turned  corners  of 
the  plate  to  be  buffed  are 
hooked,  so  as  tc>  admit  of  a  uniform  buffing. 
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Ko,  10,094. — Charles  B.  Hutchinson,  of  Syracuse,  N,  Y. — Improved 
Machine  for  Jointing  Staves. — Patented  October  4th,  1853. 

Cl/iim. — Tlie  use  of  the  circular 
guifle-ways  in  combination  with 
the  movable  piers,  and  the  cams, 
or  levers,  or  other  suitable  means 
of  moving  the  same  simultaneous- 
ly and  equally  along  the  circular 
guide-ways,  so  that  tlie  saws  or 
other  cutters  may  be  instantane- 
ously adjusted  for  any  required 
width  of  stave,  without  6toj)ping 
their  motion  or  changing  their  di- 
rection towards  a  constant  central 
}X)int.  Also,  the  use  of  tlie  -wing 
or  leaf-gauge  n,  in  c<3mbination 
with  the  index  moving  over  a 
|]^raduated  arc  or  dial,  both  moving 
in  connection  with  the  saws,  so  as 
to  indicate  at  a  glance  the  width 
between  the  saws,  and  to  guide 
the  operator  in  setting  the  stave  on 
its  bed-plate,  and  in  adjusting  the 
saws.  Also,  the  mode  of  jointing 
staves  to  any  required  bilge  and 
bevel,  without  bending  or  sprin^in^  them,  by  rotating  them  endwise 
in  a  plane  perpendiciUar  to  their  width,  between  saws  or  other  cutters 
80  inclined  as  to  give  the  correct  bevel,  whether  adjustable  as  above 
or  not,  said  rotation  being  upon  a  circle  or  other  proper  curve,  such  as 
to  present  each  })art  of  the  stave  to  the  action  of  the  inclined  cutters  at 
the  precise  TK)int  or  height  requisite  to  give  it  ita  exact  proportionate 
width  or  rige;  the  rotation  being  obtained  by  means  of  a  central 
nrcli-piece  moving  over  n»llers  akmt  a  constant  centre  of  motion,  sub- 
stantial! v  as  <Iesc-ril)ed. 
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No.  10,095. — I.  AuGUBTiTS   Roth,  of  Philadelphia,   Pa. — Removing 
Chlorine  from  Bleached  i^o^ric*.— Patented  October  4th,  1853. 

The  inventor  says  that  the  strength  of  fabrics  and  the  permanence 
of  their  colors  are  increased  by  removing  the  chlorine  after  they  have 
been  bleached.  For  this  purpose  he  emjibn-s  a  s<.)lution  to  be  applied 
to  the  fabric,  which  he  denominates  sulphite' of  soda  (and  is  prepared 
by  a  process  described  in  his  speciricati(»n). 

Claim. — -The  process  of  removing  chlorine  from  fabrics  by  means 
of  the  solution  described  in  specification. 


Ko.  10,096. — James  II,  Murrhx,  of  Richmond,  Va. — Improvement  in 
Loom^for  Weaving  CoachrLace,  cfec— Patented  October  4th,  1853. 

Claim. — The  revolving  pliers,  operated  by  the  spindle,  whirl,  con- 
necting-rod, lever,  and  cams,  in  combination  witli  the  finger,  wedge, 
and  cvlindrical  stand,  by  which  combination  the  needles  upon  which 
the  pile  is  formed  are  seized,  removed  from  the  finished  portion  of  tlie 
fabric,  carried  up,  inserted  under  the  colored  warp  selected  by  the 
jac(juard  for  the  figure,  and  released.  Also,  the  construction  of  the 
stationary  shuttle-box,  having  ita  front  sustained  by  and  movable  about 
the  projecting  rod,  so  as  to  operate  the  ungearing  apparatus  upon  a 
miss-throw  ot  the  shuttle,  in  the  manner  sj)ecified.  Also,  the  combi- 
nation of  the  sliding-reed  with  the  stationary  shuttle-box.  Also,  the 
combination  of  the  notched  wheel,  rock-shaft,  and  arms,  with  the  lever, 
spring,  shaft,  rod,  and  bar,  for  operating  the  ungearing  appai:atu6  when 
a  derangement  occurs  in  the  machinery  operating  the  needles.  Also, 
the  springs  k,  as  arranged  upon,  in  combination  \\'ith  the  rods  d,  by 
means  of  which  the  strain  upon  tlie  eyes  of  tlie  harne^  is  diminislied. 


Ko.  10,097.— John  P.  Hayes,  of  Boston,  Mass.—ImprcyvemeTit  in  Cook- 
ing Banges. —F&tentQd  October  4th,  1853. 

p^,  outer  casing  of  oven ; 
gg,  inner  movable  oven,  com- 
posed of  three  sides  and  the 
top,  the  bottom  Ijeing  formed 
by  the  stationary  plate  r  at- 
tached to  pp,  on  which  plate 
the  oven  can  be  moved  in  or 
out,  Tlie  smoke,  &c.,  of  the 
fire-pot  jiasses  through  aj>erture  t,  and  then  f..llo^^'s  tlie  direction  indi- 
cated by  the  arrows  into  vv^xx,  being  made  to  pass  round  the  oven 
by  the  partition  a,  which  prevents  it  from  passing  directly  into  tlie 
smoke-])ipe.  The  hot  air  is  received  from  tlie  chamber  about  the  fire- 
pot  into  the  recei\-ing-flue  m,  and  then  passes  tlirough  a  box-flue  h'  h' 
into  the  oven.  The  object  is  to  prevent  tlie  smell  of  any  thing  being 
cooked  in  the  oven  from  passing  int«»  the  hot-air  chamber,  and  providing 
means  whereby  the  odor  may  be  carrit^d  oft"  in  the  flues. 

Claim.— Tlxii  receiving  or 'box  flue  mm  formed  under  the  oven  for 
tlie   purpose  specified.     Also,  combining  the  movable  oven,  sliding 
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npon  a  stationary  bottom,  through  which  the  hot  air  is  admitted,  with 
the  smoke-flues  about  the  same,  so  as  to  cause  the  smoke,  &c.,  to  pass 
about  and  over  the  oven,  and  the  hot  air  to  pass  into  the  same. 

No  10,098.— O.  J.  Davib  and  Thomas  W.  Stephens,  of  Erie,  Pa.— 
Improvt'mefU  m  Machines  for  Punching  and  Shea/ring  Metals.— 
Patented  October  4th,  1853. 

Tlie  nature  of  this  invention 
consists  in  disconnecting  the 
pttncJi,  or  its  stock  l  (see  fig.)^ 
from  the  yoke  j,  by  an  automatic 
movement  at  each  operation  of 
the  machine,  by  means  of  a 
weight  i  acting  in  connection 
with  a  wedge  ^,  in  which  posi- 
tion the  punch  ceases  to  operate 
until  the  metal  to  be  punched 
is  i)roperly  in  place,  when,  by 
a  slight  touch  of  the  operator 
upon  the  rising  of  the  punch, 
the  connection  between  them  is 
again  made,  and  the  punch  is 
again  thrown  into  operation,  by 
this  means  allowing  the  ma- 
chine to.  continue  m  motion, 
whilst  the  punch  is  only  brought 
into  action  when  required,  k  k, 
friction  and  pressing  rollers ;  o, 
eccentnc. 

Clniiii.  —  Disconnecting  the 
punch  stock  from  the  machine 
automatically  at  each  operation 
of  the  puncfi,  by  means  of  the 
wei^'lited  lever  and  key  or  their 
equivalents,  for  the  purjjose  of 
atibrding  the  operator  time  to 
place  his  sheets,  without  regard 
to  tlie  motions  of  the  machine, 
when,  by  a  slight  moyement  of  the  ball  or  leyer  upon  the  rising  of  th« 
punch,  the  connection  can  be  again  formed. 


No.  10,090.— John  NEW^:L^  of  Boston,  ^2m.—Impr<yt}€mmt  in  Cam- 
phene  Zam/)«.— Patented  October  4th,  1853. 

This  improvement  is  fully  set  forth  in  the  inventor's  claim. 

Claim. — Silvering  the  perforated  metal  or  brass,  copper,  or  iron  wire- 
gauze,  used  in  safety  lamps  and  cans  or  other  vessels  designed  to  pre- 
vent explosions  from  tlie  vapor  of  camphene,  buming-tiuid,  Ac,  the 
•ilvering  being  applied  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  corrosion  of 
the  metal  or  wire-gauze.     Also,  the  introduction  of  perforations  in  the 
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caps  of  lamps  used  for  burning  camphene,  burning-fluid,  «fec.,  so  small 
as  not  to  admit  the  communication  of  flame  through  them,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  allowing  the  escape  of  the  vapor  formed  within  the  lamp  from 
camphene,  &c.,  and  thereby  preventing  the  burating  of  the  lamps  by 
the  pressure  of  the  vapor. 
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No.  10,100.— Richard  Pindell,  of  Fayette  County,  Ky.—Improvew^nt 
tn  Planing-Machines. — Patented  October  4th,  1853. 

In  frame  a,  two  equal 
pairs  of  wheels  b  revolve, 
carrying  the  endless  feed- 
ing and  planingbed  c,  by 
the  planes  d.  This  bed  is 
constructed  of  slats  e,  con- 
nected by  hinge-joints, 
and  has  slight  chisel  pro- 
jections, on  which  the 
plank  is  impressed  by 
pressure-rollers  f,  as  it  is 
fed  to  the  machine.  The 
ends  of  thesa  bare  slide  in 
grooves  o  in   the  frame, 

and  are  concave  at  their  

parts  of  contact  with  the  v.^heels,  to  fit  snugly  thereon.  The  axle  of 
one  pair  of  wheels  is  adjustable  to  regulate  the  tension  of  the  travel- 
Img-bed.  The  power  is  applied  to  the  crank  h.  Tongueing  and 
grooving  knives  can  be  attached  to  the  machine  on  the  side  opposite 
the  planes. 

6/atm.— The  combination  of  tlie  difterential  velocities  of  fetd-motion 
and  the  motion  of  the  knives;  that  is,  when  their  relative  speed  is  such 
that  the  knives  shall  cut  on  their  back  jis  well  as  on  their  forward 
motion.  Also,  giving  to  straight-ed^e  plant's  for  dressing  lumber  a 
partial  reciprocating  rotary  motion  about  their  own  centre.  Also  the 
yielding  pressure-roller  placed  in  front  of  tlie  stocks,  in  combination 
with  an  endless  planing-bed,  for  the  pur[K)8o  of  feedin^r  planks  ifec  to 
the  planes.  "  ' 
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No.  10^101  .--C.R.  Bkinckekiioff,  of  Batavia,  N.  Y.— Improve meni 
.^     m  Ploughs.—P&tented  October  11th,  1853. 

The'width  of  the  furrow  is  gauged  by  adjusting  the  wheel  n  to  a 
greater  or  less  distance  from  the  beam  l.  Wheel  o  (on  the  land  side) 
18  provided  with  a  slip^iollar,  so  tliat  the  axle  may  be  taken  out  of  it« 
supporter  when  necessary.  This  plough  requires  no  holding,  except 
when  turning  round,  and  can  be  attended  by  a  boy. 

C/rtm.— Combining  with  the  plough-l>eam,  between  the  ploucrh  and 
the  clevis,  two  wheels,  one  on  each  side  of  the  beam,  and  of  drtferent 
diameters,  the  one  resting  in  tho^furrow  and  the  other  on  the  land  for 
the  purposes  set  forth.  Also,  making  the  tread  of  the  furrow-wheel 
narrow,  so  that  it  may  press  lighUy  against  the  land,  and  gauge  the 
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width  of  the  furrow-slice,  and  cast  aside  any  small  stones  that  may 
roll  against  the  land.  Also,  making  the  wheels,  especially  the  farrow- 
wheel,  adjustable  in  the  direction  of  its  axis,  for  the  purpose  of  adapt- 


ing its  position  to  furrows  of  different  widths.  Also,  making  the  fur- 
lx)w-wheel  bevelling  outward  on  the  side  ^.•]lich  presses  against  the 
land.  Also,  making  the  small  wheel  adjustable  vertically  with  refer- 
ence to  the  shaft  b  and  the  large  wheel. 

No.  10,102.-11.  P.  Byram,  of  Louisville,  ^y .—Impr<yved  Machine 
for  Cleaning  Blue-Grass  and  other  6^^c?«.— Patented  October  11th, 
1853. 

Tlie  nature  of  this  invention 
coiLsists  in  removing  the  chaff 
or  hulls  from  the  seed,  by  press- 
ing and  liolding  it  up  Wainst 
an  dnery  or  sand  wheel,  by  an 
unvarying  j)re88ure,  wliether  the 
hopper  be  more  or  less  full. 

B,  hopper;  follower  c  fits 
close  in  siiid  hopper,  and  its 
arm  d  is  carried  in  guide  e; 
cord  F  and  weight  v.  draw  for- 
ward follower  c,  and  thereby  the  seed  is  forced  up  to  the  sand-wheel 
n,  with  sufficient  iK)Wer  for  the  wheel  to  cut  away  the  chaff.  The  seed 
drops  down  on  to  the  screen  i. 

Claim. — In  combination  with  the  rubbing  or  scouring  wheel,  the 
method  of  feeding  up  and  holding  against  the  wheel  the  seed  to  be 
cleaned,  by  a  pressiu-e  which  is  unvarying,  whether  the  hopper  be  full 
or  not. 


No.  10,103. — J.  B.  CoLLAN,  of  Reading,  Pa. — Improvement  in  Steam- 
Bolli'rs.—VaXenie^  October  11th,  1853. 

By  reference  to  the  figure,  the  claim  will  explain  this  improvement. 
Fig.  2  represents  one  of  the  shaped  water-linings. 
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Claim.-~K  detachable  lining  for  the  sides  and  ends  of  fire-boxes  of 
8team-t)oilers,  consisting  of  one  or  more  tubes  connected  with  the  ad- 


jacentwater^pace  by  means  of  hollow  bolt^  or  their  equivalent,  sub- 
stantially as  described,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  readv  removal  and  re- 
placement of  the  tubes.  "    .  . 


No  10,104.-GiLMAN  Davis,  of  Roxbury,  Ma.^.-Improved  Ash-Pans 
JOT  Locomotive  I^nfines.— Patented  October  11th,  1853. 

The  arrows  indicate  tlie  direction  of  the  ~^ 
current  of  air. 

Claim.— The  taking  in  of  the  air  in  front 
of  the  ash-pan,  and  introducing  it  into  the 
fire-box,  in  a  direction  oi)posite  to  the  furnace- 
doors,  to  protect  the  firemen  frr)m  the  back- 
lash of  the  fire  when  the  doors  are  opened. 

No  10  105.-S.  G.  DcoDALE,  of  Richmond,  Ind.-/m^^,^  Apparatus 
for  Opening  and  Clomig  Gat^s.— Patented  October  11th,  1853. 


Pin  I  moves  in  grooves  8,c,t;  when  the  gat«  is  shut  it  rests  in  c- 
when  open,  mtors;  the  cord  v  is  firmly  connected  to  the  lower  end 
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m  of  pill  5 ;  at  8ome  distance  from  gate  o,  on  both  sides  of  it,  the  cord 
V  is  attached  to  a  combination  of  levers,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  gate 
opens  as  soon  as  the  carriage-wheel  strikes  one  of  the  levers,  and  stands 
open  until  the  wheel  sjrikes  one  on  the  other  side  of  the  gate,  after 
having  passed  the  gate.  Fig.  2  shows  the  levers  a  and  b  on  both  sides 
of  the  gate,  and/"  extends  into  the  street,  and  the  caniage- wheel  is  to 
pass  over  it.  The  weight  tr,  attached  to  lever  a,  turns  a  so  that  it 
strikes  lever  b  when  the  carriage-wheel  passes  overy. 

Claim. — Opening,  closing,  fastening,  and  unfastening  tlie  gate,  by 
moving  the  bottom  of  the  gate  in  an  oolique  direction  from  and  to  tlie 
post  upon  which  it  is  hung.  Also,  the  use  of  the  pendulous  and  verti- 
cal levers  /y  and  ii^  and  arms^^  and  A  A,  in  combination  witli  tlie 
hinges  of  the  gate,  the  whole  being  operated  and  arranged  in  the  man- 
ner and  for  Uie  purpose  as  above  set  forth. 


No.  10,106. — Charles  Goodyear,  of  New  York,  N.  Y.  TmprovemerU 
in  Coating  Metals  with  Chutta-Percfia.  Patented  October  11th, 
1853. 

Tlie  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in  the  application  of  "  caout- 
chouc or  gutta-percha,"  when  mixed  with  pulvenzed  sulphur  (six  or 
eight  ounces  of  sulphur  to  one  pound  of  gum),  to  the  surface  of  inotal. 
Tlie  article  covered  is  subjected  to  a  high  degree  of  heat,  from  260°  to 
800°  Fahrenlieit,  from  three  to  seven  hours.  The  hard  compound 
covering  may  then  be  polished  and  varnished. 

Claim. — The  art  or  method  of  coating  articles  composed  wholly  or 
partly  of  metal  with  compounds  of  caoutchouc  or  gutta-percha,  and 
subjecting  the  same  to  a  high  degree  of  artificial  heat,  or  the  proceaa 
of  vulcanization,  substantially  as  specified. 


No.  10,107. — Nathan  Harrison  and  John  W.  H.  Metcalf,  of  Ridge- 
ville,  Va. — Improved  IliUside  Plough. — Patented  October  11th, 
1853. 

The  nature  of  this  improvement  consists  in  so  constructing  the  plough 
as  to  give  it  superior  strength,  durability,  and  simplicity,  and  render 


it  not  so  liable  to  get  out  of  order  as  those  heretofore  in  use.  The  e»- 
tire  plough  is  made  of  wrought  iron,  except  the  mould-board,  which  ia 
cast 
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Claim. — Curving  downward  and  inward  the  beam  a  in  the  rear 
part,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  support  the  rotary  part  of  the  plough,  which 
it  performs  in  combination  with  the  standara. 

No.  10,108.— Joseph  Harris,  Jr.,  of  Boston,  ^2&%.— Machine  for 

I>riving  Circvlwr  /&?^j«.— Patented  October  11th,  1853. 

By  reference  to  the  annexed  figure, 
the  claim  will  show  the  nature  of  this 
improvement. 

Claim. — ^The  method  of  hanging 
the  arbor-frame  on  journals,  for  its 
axis,  each  side  of  the  driving-pulley 
bringing  the  axis  of  the  arbor-frame 
within  the  circumference  of  the 
driving-pulley,  or  on  a  line  passing 
througli  the  driving-pulley,  so  that  the 
act  of  feeding  the  stuff  to  the  saw  or 
cutter  will  press  the  arbor-pulley 
against  the  driving-pulley. 

Also,  hanging  the  arbor-frame  on  

such  an  angle  that  the  act  of  feeding  the  stuff  to  the  cutter  will  press 
the  arbor-pulley  against  the  driving-pulley,  in  combination  with  a 
spiral  spring,  or  its  equivalent,  for  holding  the  arbor-pulley  firmly 
against  the  driving-pulley.  - 

No.   10,109.— Daniel   Hill,  of  Bartonia,  In^.—Ea/rroio  and  Roll^er 
awi^Ti^^.— Patented  October  11th,  1853. 

//  are  a  pair  of  wheels ;  d,  the  axis  of  the  wheels ;  «,  roller ;  g, 
harrow ;  h  A,  rods  carrying  the  harrow,  and  sliding  in  staples  ii.  The 
object  of  this  arrangement  of  the  parts  is  to  permit  the  harrow  to  ac- 
commodate itself  to  every  inequality  of  the  ground  ;  i;  is  a  lever  turn- 
ing on  pivot  6,  and  adjustable  by  pm  at  n. 


Claim,.— The  arrangement  and  mode  of  attaching  the  harrow  to  the 
forward  axle  of  a  roller,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purj)(>se8  specified. 

No.  10,110.— Thomas  B.  Jones,  of  Carioville,  A\a.~fmprof^ed  Straw 
and  Cob  (7f/«<>r.— Patented  October  11th,  1853. 

In  fig.  1,B  represents  the  sliafl  which  supports  the  shelling  and 
cutting  wheel,  which  consists  of  a  metallic  disk  c,  with  a  senes  of 
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shelling  teeth  ^,  east  fast  to  its  face  ;  d  is  tlie  rim  of  the  disk,  and  it 
projects  beyond  the  face  and  back,  thus  ii.creaijing  ita  stiifness,  and 
furnishing  a  support  for  the  knives  f.  The  inner  extremities  of  the 
knives  are  made  fast  to  the  hub  of  the  wheel,  which  also  projects  be- 
yond the  face  and  back ;  their  outer  extremities  are  made  last  to  the 
raised  rim,  and  are  supported  at  intervals  by  bosses  i  *,  cast  fast  to  the 


disk.  E  is  the  feed-tube :  the  feed-trough  r  is  secured  to  the  back  of  the 
frame,  for  the  introduction  of  the  stAiw.  The  feed-trough  is  i)rovided 
with  a  feed-roller  g  (fig.  2),  which  is  toothed ;  and  its  gudgeon,  which  pro- 
jects through  the  box,  is  fitted  with  a  screw-wheel  A,  which  has  teeth 
that  engage  with  the  threads  of  screw  /.•.,  on  the  shaft  of  the  cutting  and 
shelling  wheel ;  ^  is  a  roller,  suj)}><)rted  above  the  first  by  frame  m ; 
the  beam  o  suppt)rfc4,  at  its  inner  extremity,  the  trough  f.  g  is  an  in- 
clined feed-tube,  for  the  presentation  of  coni-cobs  to  the  action  of  the 
cutters  ;  /'  is  u  ring-gauge,  which  limits  the  length  of  pieces  cut.  The 
wheel  t  engages  with  a  jtinion  on  the  shaft  b,  to  which  wheel  the  power 
is  applie<I. 

Claim. — The  combination  of 
the  feeding-trougli  f,  its  g'^.age- 
disk  c,  the  tube  r,,  and  its  gauge- 
ring  r,  with  the  knivesy*;  where- 
by the  same  knife  will,  at  the 
same  time,  cut  fodder  ctjarse 
and  cobs  fine,  and  thereby  im- 
prove the  quality  of  the  product 
as  feed  for  animals. 


No.  10,111.-11.  M.  Kfxler,  of 
Newark,    Ohio.  —  Improve- 
ment   in    Fctnning-MlUs 
Patented  October  11th,  1853 

The  front  end  of  screen  h  can  be  raised  or  lowered  by  straps  o,  to  let 
the  grain  pass  off  more  or  less  rapidly ;  and  the  revolutions  of  fan- 
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-vrheel  o  are  made  to  give  an  oscillating  motion  to  the  hopper,  the  riddle, 
and  the  screen  H.  The  trap-door  m  is  shut  when  no  screening  is  necessary. 
Claim.— The  trap-door  ?n,  in  combination  witli  screen  h,  arranged 
and  operated  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  descriljed  in  die 
specification. 


0.3.   10,112.-^.   J.   Pakker,   of  Marietta,    Ohio.— Impromment    in 
i^traW'OuUers. — Patented    Octo- 
ber 11th,  1853. 

G  is  a  reciprocating-gate,  to 
which  is  attached  an  iron  or  steel 
plate  H,  extending  up  the  sides  of 
tlie  gate  as  far  as  tlie  gate  moves 
on  the  knife  f  ;  j,  pitman,  of  elastic 
wood  or  metal ;  e,  board  to  gauge 
the  length  of  the  straw  cut ;  p,  rake. 
The 'gate  g  is  pressed  against  knife 
r,  on  account  of  tlie  elasticity  of 
pitman  j. 

Claim. — Operating  both  the  re- 
ciprocating-gate ancf  the  feeding- 
nike,  by  means  of  the  comjwund 
spring  jjitman. 


No.  10,113.— Samuel  Snow,  of  Fayetteville,  and  Alexander  IIink, 
of  Lafayette,  N.  X .—Improvement  in  Cultivators.— PAUniU-d  Oc- 
t^^ber  lltli,  1853. 

The  figm-e  and  claim  illustrate  and  explain  this  imin-ovoment. 


Claim. — ^The  combination  of  the  two  toothed  cylinders  with  the 
receiving-box,  all  being  arranged  and  suspended  "on  an  adjustable 
frame,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  the  speci'fication. 

No.  10,114. — J.  L.  Van  Yalkenburgh,  of  Ogdensbur-^'h,  N.  Y. In- 

proved  Machine  for  separating  Cockle.,  d:c.,from  ir^a^.— Patented 
October  11th,  1853.  .  «. 

In  the  figure,  a  represents  the  frame;    b,  the  receiver,  which  ift 
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■upported  adjustably  by  rods  o 
from  the  frame ;  c,  coarse  sieve, 
which  permits  the  grain  to  pass 
through  freely  ;  d,  sieve  fine 
enougn  to  retain  the  grain ;  e, 
bottom  ot  receiver;  f,  opening 
U)  let  the  coarse  dirt  pass  oft";  g, 
opening  for  the  grain  to  pass  out ; 
I,  drivin^-pulley  on  shaft  j;  k, 
crank,  with  slot  #,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  shaft  J ;  the  end  pivot  p  of 
crank  k  turns  in  the  centre  of  a  bar 
L,  which  is  attached  to  tlie  two  sides  of  the  receiver, 
will  set  the  receiver  in  rotary  motion. 

Claim. — The  communi(;ation  of  a  reciprocating  rotating  motion  to  the 
sieves  or  separators,  and  also  the  construction  of  the  machine  in  the 
manner  substantially  as  set  forth,  for  separating  grain  from  cockle  and 
other  impurities. 


The  rotation  of  i 


No.  10,115. — H.  W.  Woodruff,  of  Watertown,  N.  Y. — Imjn'oved  mode 
of  treating  Metals  in  Casting, — Patented  October  11th,  1853. 

The  object  of  thi«  invention  is  the  expulsion  of  impurities  which  are 
mechanically  mixed  with  the  metjil  in  the  molten  sUite.  The  })roces3 
IB  as  follows :  After  the  iruii  has  been  run  from  the  furnace  int(j  the 
ladle  in  the  usual  manner,  a  hir^e  j><>tat<»,  secured  on  the  end  of  an 
iron  rod,  is  jdungod  int<»  the  inMtv:!  ir  »m,  and  kept  at  the  bottom  as 
long  as  may  be  do>ired :  the  mass  sunn  Ikcouu-s  violently  agitated,  by 
which  all  foreign  substances  are  thr.>wn  up  to  the  surface,  from  which 
they  can  be  skimmed  off  or  otherwise  removed. 

C'^m.— ^Treating  metals  while  in  a  molten  state,  to  expel  impurities 
tlierefrom,  by  immersing  therein  some  ix)rous  or  cellular  non-conducting 
substance  or  substances,  containing  liquid  matter,  substantially  as  do- 
scribed. 


No.  10,116.— D.  II.  Whit- 
TKMOEK,  of  Chicopee 
Falls,  Mass. — Improved 
3£achi7ie  for  Catting 
Vegetabl'S  for  Fodder. — 
Patented  'October  11th, 
1853. 

The  figure  and  claim  il- 
lustrate and  explain  this 
improvement. 

Claim. — The  combina- 
tion of  the  long  and  short 
knives  on  the  periphery  of 
the  cylinder,  with  the  hop- 
per, arranged  as  described 
&nd  represented. 
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No.  10,117. — H.  G.  Robertson,  of  Greenville,  Tenn. — Impnyoemeni  tft 
Washing-Machines. — Patented  October  11th,  1853. 

This  machine  consists  of  a  rocking-frame  d  (see  fig.)  on  a  rocking- 
shafl  c,  having  hinged  slatted  washing-boards  e  arranged  inclining, 
and  having  cords  e  e  for  holding  the  cloths  under  its  bottom  while 
being  washed,  a  is  the  tub,  divided  into  two  compartments,  for  wash- 
wing  white  and  colored  clothes  at  the  same  time.  The  bottom  of  the  tub 
is  also  slatted,  and  works  in  combination  with  the  wash-boards.  The 
rocking  causes  the  clothes  to  strike  parallelly  the  horizontal  bottom  and 
the  hot  suds,  which  latter  are  forced  through  the  pores  of  the  clothee 
by  the  two  slatted  surfaces  coming  together. 


Claimn. — ^The  employment  of  the  double-chambered  slatted-bottom 
tub  A,  in  combination  with  the  vibrating  or  rocking-frame  d,  constructed 
as  described ;  the  wash-boards  being  made  movable  or  swinging,  so 
that  the  clothes  can  be  easily  laid  on  the  bords ;  the  whole  being  con- 
structed, arranged,  and  operated  in  the  manner  set  forth. 


No.  10,118. — Banford  Gilbert,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Improvement  in 
Griddles.— Patented  October  11th,  1853. 

Claim. — Constructing  griddles  of  two  pieces,  separated  by  flanges 
furnished  with  openings  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  cool  air  between 
the  u|)per  an<l  lower  pieces  of  the  griddle,  which  openings  may  be 
closed  at  pleasure. 


No.  10,119. — A.  B.  Latia,   of  Cincinnati,    Ohio. — Improvem£nt  in 
'     Valve-motion    of  0scill<Uin4j  Engim's. — Patented    October    11th, 
1853. 

By  reference  to  the  annexed  figures,  the  claim  will  explain  this 
invention.  v 

Claim. — The  mode  of  arranging  the  valve-chambers  outside  the 
barring  or  trunnion  on  which  the  cylinder  oscillates,  in  such  manner 
as  to  allow  the  wrist-pin  of  the  eccentric  rod  to  move  equally 
across  the  centre  of  the  trunnion,  and  moving  e(j[ually  above  ana 
below ;   and  thereby  giving  motion  to  the  valve  or  valves  by  said 
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eccentric,  independently  of  the 
oscillating  of  the  cylinder. 

Also,  the  sliding  bar  or  bars 
to  which  the  eccentric  is  attach- 
ed, and  passing  up  the  whole 
length  of  the  valve-chambers  to 
the  end  or  ends,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  attached  to  i]ie 
valve-rods,  thereby  giving  mo- 
tion to  the  valves. 

Also,  this  arrangement,  as 
set  forth  bv  drawin<^  or  their 

1  * 

mechanical  e([uivalent8. 


No.  10.120.— Yell  AND  Fore- 
man, of  New  York,  N.  Y. — 
Improvement  in  Metallic 
Jioatfi.  —  Patented    October 

'  .11th,  1853. 

The  object  of  this  invention 
is  to  obtain  the  greatest  amount 
of  interior  space,  strength,  and 
stiffness,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  large  amount  of  insulated 
buoyant  power,  safely  distributed. 

Claim. — Constructing  the  body  of  life-boats  wholly  of  metallic  tubes, 
brazed  or  similarly  unitt^'d  throughout,  thus  affording  a  water-tight  and 
solid  metallic  connection  and  nmtual  bracing  of  every  part,  whereby 
the  objects  referred  to  are  attained  in  an  advantageous  manner. 

Also,  in  combination  with  such  boat,  the  detachable  tubular  seat. 


'So.  10,121. — William  Stkphkns,  of  Pittston.  Pa. — Improvement  in 
th-f  Slide-  Valve  Motion  of  Oscillating  Engines. — Patented  October 
11th,  lSo3.    ^ 

The  valve-motion  which  fonns  the  subject  of  this  impiovement  pro- 
duces the  necessary  movement  of  tlie  slide-valve  by  means  of  a  fixed 
groove  or  guide  attached  to  some  part  of  the  engine-frame,  in  a  conve- 
nient position  to  receive  a  stud  attached  to  the  valve-rod,  the  stud  re- 
ceiving a  proj>er  motion  by  being  carried  along  the  grcM)ve  or  guide 
by  the  oscillation  of  the  cylinder.  (See  figs.)  a,  cylinder,  oscillating 
in  bearings  a ;  d,  valve-box ;  o,  slide-valve  ;  n,  frame,  which  has  a 
holy  on  its  top  to  receive  a  hollow  journal  e  at  the  top  of  way-frame  i, 
which  is  adjustable,  containing  the  groove  or  guide  ;  screw-stud  f 
lunns  a  pivot  for  the  lower  part  ot  the  way-frame — the  journal  e 
and  pivot  y  thus  forming  an  axis  which  is  radial  to  the  axis  of  oscilla- 
tion of  the  ovlinder.  The  arc  j  has  a  groove  or  guide  formed  by 
strip  ^7',  projecting  on  its  under  side  for  the  reception  of  friction-roller 
A,  which  turns  on  a  pivot  on  the  cross-head  k,  secured  to  the  valve-rod ; 
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the  two  eyes  1c  h  of  this  rod  lit  to  two  guide-rods  I Z,  which  are  so  se- 
cured to  me  valve-box  as  to  preserve  the  rectilinear  motion  of  the  rod. 
Frame  i  is  imder  the  control  of  lever  l,  haviiio;  its  fulcrum  in  the  en- 
gine frame ;  and  can  be  adjusted  on  its  axis  ef  so  as  to  bring 
arc  J  at  an  inclination  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder's  motion,  as  shown  in 
fig.  2,  or  at  right  angles  to  the  axis,  as  in  fig.  3.  Tlie  arc  being  in  this 
latter  position,  the  engine  is  stopped  ;  but  when  in  the  position  shown 
in  fig.  2,  the  groove  is  similar  to  the  recess  in  the  thread  of  a  screw, 
and,  as  the  cylinder  oscillates,  gives  motion  to  the  valve.  ' 


Claim. — ^The  combined  arrangement  of  the  slide-valve  and  the  guide 
J,  which  assists  the  oscillation  of  the  engine  in  producing,  and  directs 
the  motion  of  the  valve,  substantially  as  described,  to  wit :  the  valve 
being  arranged  to  work  transversely  to  the  cylinder,  and  the  guide 
being  in  the  form  of  part  of  a  helix  or  screw,  concentric  to  the  axis  of 
the  cylinder's  oscillation,  and  receiving  an  arm  or  cross-head  attached 
directly  to  the  rod  or  stem  of  the  valve,  whereby  the  intermediate 
mechanism  usually  employed  is  dispensed  with. 

Also,  giving  the  necessary  or  desired  "  lead,"  by  means  of  the  ad- 
justable sliding  lining  pieces  m  m',  which  line  the  sides  of  the  guide, 
and  are  furnished  with  projecting  or  rising  parts  n  n,  which  will  give 
the  necessary  "  lead,"  in  working  the  engine  in  either  direction. 


<Q 
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No.  10,122.— John  A.  Elder,  of  Westbrook,  Me.— Machine  far  Oui^ 
tmg  Pasteboard. — Patented  October  11th,  1853. 

To  operate  this  machine,  power 
is  communicated  to  shaft  p,  and 
the  pasteboard  laid  on  the  table 
or  arm  q,  and  then  moved  into 
the  series  of  shears  e  e,  which 
close  and  cut  into  the  pasteboard  ; 
then  the  board  is  moved  to  the 
rolls  V  V,  which  take  the  board 
and  move  it  to  the  shears  u ;  tlic 
shear-blade  i,  which  moves  in  a 
vertical  slot,  is  drawn  down  by 
the  eccentric  m,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  series  of  shears  e  e  cut 
into  the  pasteboard,  and  when 
they  are  opening,  v  turns  tlie 
ratchet-wheel  r,  and  this  wheel  turns  the  rollers  v  and  z,  carrying 
along  the  pasteboard ;  then  the  shears  e  e  and  i  close  and  cut  the 
pasteboard,  and  so  on  until  the  whole  sheet  of  pasteboard  is  cut  up. 

Claim. — Tlie  arrangement  of  machinery  for  cutting  pasteboard  into 
strips,  and  those  strips  a  given  length  at  the  same  time.  Also,  the 
arrangement  of  the  rocker-shaft  c,  rolls  yv,zz;,  and  shears  ij,  for 
the  purpose  specified.  Also,  the  series  of  shears  e  e,  or  its  equiva- 
lent, for  the  purpose  described 


No.  10,123.— L.  M.  WnrrMAN, 
of  Weedsport,  N.  Y. — Im- 

f 'movement  in  Cvltivatora. — 
atented      October     lltli, 
1853. 

By  reference  to  the  annexed 
%ure8,  the  claim  explains  the 
nature  of  this  improvement. 

Claim. — Tlie  employment 
of  the  long  inclined  spring- 
wings  c  c,  secured  at  their 
front  ends  to  the  share  and 
main  stiindard,  and  turning 
np^m  the  pin  k',  in  combina- 
tion with  the  mechanical  con- 
trivances herein  shown,  for 
expanding  and  contracting 
tlie  wings,  or  setting  tliem 
more  pernendicular  and 
nearer  together,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  throwing  more  pulver- 
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ized  soil  a^inst  or  up  to  the  hills,  or  setting  them  less  inclined 
to  the  horizontal  j)lane,  and  further  apart,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing 
the  pulverized  soil,  weeds,  &c.,  to  pass  over  them  into  the  broad 
open  spaces  in  the  centre,  the  wings,  in  either  case,  cutting  up  the 
weeds  and  pulverizing  the  soil,  as  fully  set  forth  in  specification. 


No.  10,124. — Ebenezer  Beard,  of  New  Sharon,  Me. — Imprmiement  in 
Screw-Propell&rs/ar  PropeUi/ng  F^**^?^.— Patented  Oct.  18th,  1853. 

This  invention  relates  to  certain  improve- 
ments in  the  form  given  to  the  blades  of  a 
screw-propeller,  and  consists  in  placing  flanges 
circumferentially  upon  the  propelling  surfaces 
of  the  blades  at  their  outer  margins,  and  also 
at  their  inner  margins,  when  the  blades  are 
made  much  broader  than  their  arms,  as 
shown  in  the  figure.  Tliey  are  also  placed 
ujpon  the  back  sides  of  the  blades  at  their 
circumference  to  render  them  more  eflScient 
in  working  backwards. 

Claim. — The  use  of  one  or  more  flanges 
or  rims,  placed  circumferentially  upon  the 
blades  of  a  screw-propeller,  substantially  in 
the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  described. 


No.  10,125. — Edwin  B.  BoworrcH,  of  New  Haven,  Conn. — Improved 
>Sb/V^e<^.— Patented  Oct.  18th,  1853.  ^ 

By  reference  to  the  an- 
nexed fi^re,  the  claim 
will  explain  this  improve- 
ment. A  is  the  under  seat 
hinged  to  the  front  ol[  the 
Bofa  in  such  a  way  tliat  it 
can  be  turned  out,  when 
the  seat  b  is  ^imed  back. 
0  is  the  back  of  the  seat, 
and  may  be  moved  back, 
as  indicated  in  the  dotted 
lines. 

Claim . — ^Tl  le  arrange- 
ment of  hinging  the  ordinary  sofa-seat  to  the  back-rail  of  the  sofa- 
frame,  in  combination  with  tlie  arrangement  of  hinging  an  under  seat 
witli  the  upholstered  side  down  to  the  front-rail  of  tlic  sofa,  so  that 
said  under  seat,  by  liftitig  the  ordinary  seat  back,  can  be  turned  out  to 
the  front  of,  and  on  a  level  with  the  ordinary  seat,  thus  fonning  a  bed. 
Also,  the  arrangement  of  hinging  the  stuffed  back  to  the  top  rail  of 
the  sofa,  and  attaching  the  back,  at  the  bottom,  to  the  top  seat  by 
strips  of  iron,  in  combination  with  tlie  arrangement  of  hinging  the 
top  seat  at  the  back  lower  comer. 
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No.  10,126.— William  Criohton,  of  Fall  River,  MBSB.—Imprcyvemeni 
in  Shuttle-motion  o/*  Zoom*.— Patented  Oct.  18th,  1853. 


Til  is  invention  consists  in  connecting  th^  two  pickers  o  o  (see  fig.) 
by  means  of  a  rigid  rod  n  passing  through  the  lay,  and  giving  motion 
to  the  same,  by  a  picker-lever  i,  which  is  operated  upon  to  thnnv  tlie 
shuttle  in  both  directions  by  a  single  cam  on  a  short  shaft  at  one  side 
of  the  loom.  Tlie  object  of  this  improvement  is  the  givintr  of  the 
pickers  a  perfectly  narallel  motion,  by  simplel-  mechanism  than  that 
commonly  emi)k»yea  for  the  })Ui'po8e.  Figure  1  is  a  front  view  of  the 
apparatus,  ana  figure  2  shoMs  {)art.-;  of  it  in  a  side  view. 

Cidim. — Connectin*;  the  two  pickers  with  a  ro<l  or  rigid  connection 
H,  whicli  receives  motion  from  a  single  lever  i,  and  one  cam  f,  wherer 
by  both  pickers  are  operated,  as  herein  set  forth.  ♦ 


No.  10,127.— Henry  S.  Crider  and  David  Williams,  of  Lancaster, 
Ohio. — Improvement  in  Mechanical  Dentistry. — Patented  Oct.  18th, 
1853. 

Cimm. — Securing  the  artificial  teeth  to  a  plate  by  the  usual  method, 
and  afterwards  fiu^tening  said  plate  on  the  alveolar  ridge  of  the  plate 
having  the  impression  of  the  mouth,  either  i>y  riveting  or  the  employ- 
ment of  soft  solder,  so  as  to  prevent  the  application  to  thS  ]>late  (having 
the  impression)  of  the  intense  heat  required  to  secure  the  teeth,  as  and 
for  the  purpose  herein  set  forth. 


No.  10,128. — James  J.  Clark,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Improvement  in 
the  ConMrurtion  of  Self-winding  Telegraph-Reginters. — Patented 
Oct.  18th,  1853. 

Tlie  operation  of  the  several  parts  of  this  improvement  is  as  follows: 
When  the  spring  unwinds  and  propels  the  train  of  register-wheels, 
it  also  rotates  the  break-circuit  wheel  m  ;  as  the  wheel  m  ivvolves,  the 
sprinnr  J  alternately  strikes  the  face  of  the  teeth  x  x,  and  falls  into  tlie 
cavities  between  them.  Each  time  J  (the  spring)  presses  on  the  teeth 
I  X,  it,  by  so  doing,  closes  a  galvanic  circuit  extending  from  the  bat-- 
tery  around  the  winding  magnet.     When  the  spring  falls  between 
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the    teeth,  this  circuit  is 
broken.   The  winding-mag- 
net  A,  thus   caused  alter- 
nately to   attract  and   re- 
lease the  armature  r  and 
the  lever  b  attached  there- 
to, moves  tiie  ratchet-wheel 
E  through  the  space  of  one 
tooth    at    each    vibration. 
The  number  of  teeth  on  the 
break-circuit  wheel  m  is  so 
proportioned  that  the  lever 
B  is^  caused  to  vibrate  with 
sufficient    rapidity    to    re- 
volve     the       spring  shafl 
(through  its  gearing   with 
the  shaft  t)  with  the  same, 
velocity  that  the  spring  unwinds  itself  to  revolve  the  train  of 're<nster- 
wheels.     To  start  the  train  of  repter-wheels  the  wheel  k    s  tS 
which  winds  up  the  spring,  whicE  is  fastened  to  the  same  shaft.  ' 

C^im.— Ihe  combination  of  the  winding-magnet,  the  break-circuit 


No.  10,129. Charlies  Flan- 
ders, of  Boston,  Mass. — Im- 
provemmt  in  Steering  Appa- 
ratus for  F<w<'7*.— f>atented 
Oct.  18th,  1853. 

Clmm.  —  Tlie  combination 
and  arrangement  of  the  rope  i, 
the  two  sets  of  leading-blocks 
n  H',  K  k',  and  the  sheaves  c  d 
in  the  after  end  of  the  tiller, 
with  one  another;  the  tiller  and 
windlass  so  as  to  operate  to- 
gether and  move  the  rudder, 
substantial!  V  as  described. 


Siff, 


r       h 


II    "^ 


I'M/.  ■>' 


No  10  130.-BEN7AMIN  Fkazfk,  of  DurhamviUe,  N.  Y .-Improved 
1  ortaUe  ^  Midly''  Saw-MiUs.—VoXenUi^  Oct.  18tli,  1853. 

\\.^^^  "iS*"*!^  ^^^^"^  invention  consists  in  the  method  of  attaching 
the  saw-blade  to  the  main  shaft,  bv  wliich  a  reciprocatin^r  move- 
ment IS  imparted  to  the  saw  in  such  a  manner  that  the  saw  will 
draw  into  the  log  in  its  downward  movement,  and  draw  out  from 
the  log  and  clear  itself  on  its  upwanl  movement;  the  M'hole  beinir 
constructed  without  the  usual  incumbrances  of  sa^^h  ])itman  ca^ 
nage,  or  geared  or  cogged  pinions.    (See  fig^.)  a  a  horizontal  s'ills'of 
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the  mAin  frame  ;  c?,  main  shaft ;  ff^  the  two  head-blocks  connected  by 
the  endless  chains  g  g.  These  cnains  pass  over  pulleys  on  the  feeding- 
■haft  which  is  operated  by  the  ratchetrwheel  ana  pawl. 


Claim. — Attaching  a  reciprocating  saw-blade  to  the  main  shaft  by 
means  of  a  slotted  lever  and  crank-pin  operating  in  the  manner  set 
forth. 


No.  10,131. — Robert  GRiFrrrHs,  of  Is'ewport,  Ivy.,  and  George  Shield, 
of  Cincinnati,  Oliio. — Improvement  in  Machinery  for  making 
Wroitgktriron  Bailroad-C hairs. — Patented  Oct.  18th,  1853. 


"Hiis  invention  has  reference  to  that  claae  of  machines  for  making 
railroad-chairs  in  which  the  blank  or  plate  is  first  clipped,  and  the 
oUp  afterwards  bent  to  form  the  lip  for  lapping  over  the  lower  flange 
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of  the  rail  on  tlie  sleepers  or  bearers,  and  consists  in  a  novel  construe- 

he>  are  made  'adjustable  to  the  greatest  nicetv,^  to  suit  different 

^^nri  w"'       ^^"V- ""'  ^'^^^^''  V^"^"'  ^^"^^^^^  ^  ^^P«  a"d  distances 

titl^P  .?  n'Tl  /  P''  ?"i  "'^'T'  '^^^^^  ^^  configurations  of  bend 
to  the  clip,  as  the  form  of  the  rail  may  require.  (See  figure  U  is  the 
mandrel  upon  which  the  plate  or  blank  is  placed  after  being  heated  • 
B  the  clipping-levers  (and  in  the  same  manner  the  bending-levere)  hav' 
1  tig  their  fulcra  c  in  eccentrics  d  inserted  in  the  head-stocks,  and  beine 
made  to  operate  upon  the  plate  by  the  action  of  the  revolving  cams  c 
against  therr  tail-end,  their  ovm.  weight  ser^'ing  to  throw  them  back  or 
open  after  the  operation  has  been  performed.  The  tail-end  of  each  oi 
the  levers  is  pivoted  by  a  joint-pin  e  to  the  box-lever  e,  and  aflixed 
ttierein  at  any  recjuired  set  by  adiusting  screws/ and  g. 

Claim— Uanging  the  ftilcra  of  the  clipping  and  bending  levere  ec- 
centrically m  boxes  made  capable  of  circular  movement,  for  the  pup. 
pose  of  adjusting  the  said  levers  to  their  work  with  facility  and  accn- 
Z7\  j-^'  *r  ""^^^^^  ^^  adjusting  the  angular  set  of  tie  clipping 
and  bending  levers  by  pivoting  anS  adjustably  connecting  tiiem  to 
outer  operating  levers  w^iereby  a  varied  inclination  may  he  given  to 

uLtTn?l  ^""^  .^T^-""^  "^^.'^^  "^'P'  ^^  '"^*  ^^^^^^^"^  thicknesses  of 
nlanks  or  forms  of  chair  required. 


No.  10,132     George  W.  Griswold,  of  Carbondale,  FsL.—lmpravs- 
rn^t  in  Cutting  Apparatus  for  Tailors,  cfec— Patented  Oct  18th 

(See  fig.)  The  cloth  is  passed 
between  the  iaws  a  and  c.  Tlie 
jaw  A  has,  through  nearly  its 
whole  length,  a  slot  i  to  make 
^oom  for  the  knife ^",  as  it  passes 
along.    The  knife  is  hinged  to 

the  piece  b,  which  slides  on  ^^—^^^^^^^ 

dove-tail  nuts  a  <z  outside  the  jaw  a.    The  foot  f  of  the  knife  pa,^.«» 

t^V^l  r""'^  ^^^^-"^  ^°''  ^^^  ^"  ^^^^^^'  "^^^««  ^P  and  dowS  d  r- 
ing  the  cutting  operation. 

.,2t^'^'7f'?^''^^'^^'t^  i""*.^"^^  ^  ^^  c^*  «^er  the  two  jaws  of  t  e 
stock,  and  holding  it  firmly  m  place  by  the  clamp,  whilst  the  knife 
divides  It  with  a  draw-cut,  substantially  as  set  forth 


No  10  133     Thomas  Hinklet,  of  Ilallowell,  -SLe.-Tmpraved  Machine 

for  jmdmg  Dut^nce   Departure,  Difer^m,  of  ll^Ucdl  a^Z 

Z>m/ifin^.— Patented  Oct.  1 8th,  1858!  "  *«t,  a/i^  jor 

The  axes  of  the  wheels  b  b  and  b'  n'  are  made  to  turn  and  slid^ 
longitudinally  in  boxes  a  a  a,  and  gear  into  racks  r  r  and  r'  r'     Br 

or  bars  a  a^^the  xnni.m,  and  U.e  .luitU  iiuil«  to  rotate  and  slide  tu 
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these  supports,  a  compound  or  re- 
Bultant  parallel  motion  of  the 
compass-plate  can  readily  be  ob- 
tained. 

(The  accompanying  figure  repre- 
sents a  top  view  of  the  machine.) 

Claim. — Tlie  method  or  means 
of  obtaining,  in  the  above-described 
machine,  a  compound  or  resultant 
parallel  motion,  the  same  consisting 
in  a  combination  of  pinions  or  gears 
and  sunken  racks  (racks  provided 
with  parallel  bars),  twn  slidin;* 
and  rotary'  shafts,  a«  arranged,  con- 
nected, and  Kn])poiied  so  as  to  be 
operated  together. 


Ko.  10,134.     Danikl  Lyxahox,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y .—Imprwmi^ni  in 
making  uncrimped  J5w/^.— Patented  Oct.  18th,  1853. 
First,  cut  the  vamp  according  to  figure  1, 

and  fold  it  together  as  usual.     Secondly, 

cut  the  piece,  fig.  2,  and  t^ew  it  on  the  side 

c  of  the  vam^)  Jcj-,  the  opposite  half  of  thij 

same  size  bemg  a  sn])stautial  part  of  the 

vamp.     Tlien  sew  up  the  centre  of  the  front, 

whicn  forms  the  seams  Im  and  m  n.    Then 

the  top  0  is  added.     The  front  seam  is  cov- 
ered with  the  tongue  i,  which  is  also  a  part 

of  the  vamp. 

Claim.— The  tongue  *,  which  gives  to  the  vamp  a  more  exact 

crimped  turn  ;  secondly,  covers  the  seam  n  n  from  being  seen,  and 

prevents  it  from  ripping ;  and  thirdly,  keeps  tlie  other  seams  I  m  and  «  n 

permanent^  by  receiving  the  strain  that  comes  on  them  when  drawing 

on  the  boot. 


No.  10,135.     TViLLiAM  Mason,  of  Taunton,  'Mas9.—Ifnp?'avcme>ii  in 
Power-Zooms.— PsLteuted  Oct.  18th,  1853. 

Tins  invention  consists  in  the  employment  of  a  whip-roll,  over  which 
the  war|)s  pa'ss  from  the  warp-beain  U:>  the  brea^^t-beam,  which  roll  is 
forced  up  by  adjustable  weights,  when  the  roll  is  coni])ine<l  bv  means 
of  a  friction  strap  or  band  with  the  periphery  of  a  wheel,  wl'iic-h,  bv 
gearing,  communicates  the  Ictoflf  motion  to  the  warj)  beam,  'ami 
which  receives  motion  from  a  crank  or  eccentric  from  the  lay  or 
crank-shaft  by  a  weicht^>d  cord  wraj^j.ed  around  it,  so  that  wlioil  the 
whin-roll  is  up  and  the  friction  straj)  or  band  is  loo^e,  the  wei;,'lite(i 
cord,  actuated  by  the  crank  or  eccentric,  will  turn  the  friction  wheel 
in  both  directions,  and  therefore  will  not  let  off  the  warps  ;  but  when 
the  whip  roll  is  drawn  down  by  j)rngrest*  of  wcavinir  until  the  friction- 
strai)  or  band  is  drawn  tipht,  the  weighted  c<.rd  slips  in  one  direction 
on  the  wheel,  and  on  the  return-motion  turns  it  to  give  out  the  warps. 


(See  fig.)    a,  the  warps;  c,  tlie 

whip-roll  on  two  anns  dd,  which 

Bit  on  a  rock-fihaft  e,  provided  on 

the  other  side  with  two  other  arms 
//  within  the  frame,  and  one  g 

outside  of  the  frame ;  A  h,  weights 
.which  force  the  whip-roll  up 
against  the  warps;  «",  fiiction- 
strap  suspended  to  ann  g;  i 
presses  around  one  of  the  grooves 
m  the  periphery'  of  wheel  ^';  the 
other  ^oove  receives  cord  o, 
which  18  wrapped  around  it  with 
a  weight/?;  die  other  end  of  this 
cord  IS  connected  to  an  eccentric 
r  on  the  end  of  the  lay-shaft  a. 

Clmm.— The  method  of  oper- 
ating the  warp-beara  to  let  off 
the  warps,  and  ease  them  in  the 
opening  of  the  shed  bv  means 
of  the  weighted  cord  acting  on  the  periphery  of  a  wlieej  geared  to  the 
warp-beam  and  receiving  motion  ffom  an  eccentric  or  itf  equivaLit 
m  combination  with  the  mode  of  regulating  the  delivery-motion  by     e 
action  of  the  warps  on  a  weightel  whip-roller  acting  by  a  frLVon 
TlT^^^Z^^lT  ^'^^  ^-^^^PP--->  -^-iiLlly  as  and 


bu^'  Vt^  ^  MrLLiNOTOx  and  Dennis  J.  Gex)roe,  of  Shafts- 
bury,  Yt-lmprov^m^nt  in  the  Mode  of  FimiHnq  Carmntcra' 
-Szt^r^.— Patented  Oct.  18th,  1853.  -^^  ^arpenura 

This  improvement  consists 

in    providing    the    requisite 

Bumber  of  chases  ^et  with  the 

pro{)er  dies  or  figures,  for  the 

several  lines  of  figures  to  be 

stamped  on  the  different  sides 

of  the  bar  and  ton^e  of  the 

squares,    and    placing    them 

perpendicularly  on    3ie  rim 

of  the  wheel  to  which  they 

are  connected  by  a  joint  at 

the  bottom  in  the  proper  order  \i^Kmmmmm 

Snv!^rr"fi  ^""^  ^^^^  P^^'^"^  ^«  ^""^^^  o"  an  anvil,  arranged  to 
^move  laterally  on  ways,  so  as  to1)ringlie  end  of  the  line  to  be  fSired 
directly  opposite  to  tfie  end  of  the  cKase,  which  is  tui^ed  down  Zn 
the  en^  ohhe  line  or  space  for  which  the  line  of  figurS  was  a^ranTd 
C'^m.-The  combination  of  t)ie  revolving  chasf-wreeTt  wK 
lateral  movmg-anvil  a,  by  which  the  relative  ix>sition  of  he  sm  are  to 

squa^trrecTive'^LT""'-^'^^:^  "^  T^^^^^^'  ^^^^  thriiToTtl^ 
ihTd^sl^en'^es!^^  ^  ^^^^^^^  -^-  ^^  ^^^  containing 
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No.  10,137. — Joii.v  Pender,  of  Worcester,  Mass. — Improvement  in  th^ 
Mode  of  operating  Heddles  of  Power-Zooms.— Patented  Oct.  IStk 
1853. 

The  nature  of  this  invention  con- 
sists in  80  arranging  the  harness,  or 
heddles  of  the  loom,  that  they  will,] 
play  up  and  down  in  a  gnide,  and 
rest  on  a  positive  foundation,  and 
be  moved  up  and  down  as  indicated 
b^  a  pattern,  by  means  of  jacks 
with  nooks.  (See  fig.)  a  is  tlio 
frame  of  the  loom ;  n  r.  are  the 
standard-guides  in  which  tlie  liar- 
nesa-frames  slide ;  k  b  and  c  v  are 
the  rest  supported  on  the  j)illar  e. 
The  hamess-snafls  fall  upon  this  rest 
whenever  they  are  let  down.  ITic 
pillar  E  is  supported  on  levei-  f, 
which  lever  is  moved  up  and  down 
by  means  of  eccentric  o  and  pit- 
man V.  The  jacks  are  attached  to 
the  harness-frames,  and  hang  do^-n- 
ward  to  the  lever  k  through  the 
rack  H,  on  the  part  y  of  the 
frame  a. 

Claim. — ^The  rest  c  c,  in  combi- 
nation with  the  guides  b  b,  when 
constructed  as  described. 


No.  10,138. — Benjamix  F.  Rtck,  of  Clinton,  Mas^.—frnpravem^nt  in 
Harness  for  Power-Zoom^.—ViitQuted  Octol)er  18th,  1853. 

The  nature  of  this  inventi<>n  consists  in  employing  levers  formed 
of  two  or  more  narts,  one  of  tTiese  ])arts  being  m  constructed  as  to 
oscillate  within  tne  other  part  l)y  tiie  action  of  hooks  and  pins  set  in 
the  grooves  of  a  figuring  cliaiu,  said  hooks  and  pins  acting  upon  the 
upper  portion  of  the  oscilKiting  part  of  the  levers,  thereby  causing  the 
lower  portion  of  the  oscillating  ])art  to  move  to  and  fro  within  the 
outer  and  larger  part  of  the  levers,  thus  fonning  a  groove  in  which  a 
vibrating  roller  is  made  to  act  upon  the  outer  and  larger  part  of  the 
levers ;  which  operation  raises  and  depresses  the  harnesses,  by  which 
means  a  more  positive  action  is  given  ti)  the  levers  which  act  upon  the 
harnesses  when  run  at  an  unnsnal  speed,  and  a  uniform  slied 
is  produced.  Also,  in  giving  motion  to  the  figuring  chain  by  the 
use  of  a  crown-wheel,  turned  by  the  action  of  a  finger  projecting  from 
a  vibrating  lever,  and  working  in  the  openings  of  the  crown-wheel. 
Also,  in  constructing  the  bars  which  connect  the  links  of  the  figuring 
chain  in  such  a  manner  a.s  to  a<lmit  of  the  insertion  of  hr>oks  or  pins, 
the  lower  part  of  which  are  made  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  wedge, 
so  that  the  hooks  or  pins  are  more  easily  adjusted,  and  also  held 
more  firmly  in  their  po»;ition. 
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d?f'rC!?l^.^^J:\^?^^^!il  leyers,  constructed  substan- 


thp  fi^  rinl^  \'r    ^"'"^'"**"«n  wim  tne  crown-wheel,  to  move 

XJF7.  ?i  • '"•  .^^'\^rT-  ^  ^'•^^^«  ^»  ^«  bai^  of  the  figuring 
Cham  for  the  insertion  of  hooks  or  pins,  or  their  equivalents  in  thf 
manner  substantially  as  8x>ecified.        ^     '  4      ai^um,  m  me 


^%jr^  V/';"'^  nT;i^^^i^;'"^"^P^^'  ^^'-^^J>rovem^  in  Air- 
J^eds.—l  atented  October  18th,  1853. 

(The  inventor's  claim  fully  explains  the  nature  of  this  improvement.) 

olii?  7'"'?^  *  ^^^  ""i  ^"  ^''-^^^^  india-rubber  cloth  sack,  in- 

closed  or  enveloped  m  a  pouch-formed  mattress,  composed  of  two  thick- 
nesses of  ticking  or  other  suitable  material,  between  which  is  inter- 
posed  featheiv,  hair,  cotton,  or  other  soft  substance,  retained  by  proper 
qmltmg;  the  mattress  conforming  in  shape  and  size  to  die  aFrTk 
when  extended  with  air  by  flexible  pipes.  air-sacK 


No  10,140.— Nathan  Thompson,  Jr.,  of  Williamsburgh,  N.  Y.—Zife- 
Mucket.—Fatexited  October  18th,  1853.  -^ 

The  nature"  of  this  i_nvention  consists  in  confining  between  an  inner 
and  outer  ve^e  a  tight  stuffing  of  cork  or  its  equivalent,  safdv^I 
complete  y  inclosing  the  cork  or  stuffing,  and  the  whole  be in^o 
tel  f  .l^f "«^^-^^  ^  a  pail  or  bucket  Also,  in  seen  ng^le 
handle  or  ba.l  thereto  by  mean,  of  metallic  tubes  and  grooves  iS  Ihe 

C^m.-- A  double  ve-sel,  the  space  betM-een  the  outer  and  innpr 
side  thereof  U^ing  filled  with  cork  or  its  equivalent  b  whicli  it  ?s  in 
a  great  measure  Kx^ured  against  leakage,  and  retains  suffice  tb"oy 
ancy  when  p.uK.tured,  and  .<erves  as  a  reliable  bucket  and  life^re- 
server.  Also,  attaching  the  handles  thereto  by  means  of  the  tube^  Te 
mcks  in  the  handles,  and  the  bending  of  the  ends  of  the  tubes  SiJ! 

No.lO,Ul.— Nathan  Thomi-son,  Jr.,  of  Williamsburgh,  N.Y—Zif^ 
presermng  Scat  or  Buek^t.~l\tented  October  18th,  1853.   '        "^ 

toif^yTkr^llf  ^''^'^'"^  life  preserving  seat,  with  a  buoyant  divided 
top  Also,  the  clasp,  ,„  combination  with  the  surt-ace*  on  which  it 
slides,  operating  to  hold  the  stool  either  shut  or  open 


^%}^;l^-^~l'T'' J-  ^I-'^^"'^'  ^^  '^^^'  ^    Y.-Iron  Carriage- 
dSodits  for  Rail roaih  and  oth^r  purposes.— P^ti^.ntad  Ctofr^h^r.  laTk 


1853 


otA^r  purposes.— Patented  October  18th 

* 

Tlie  specificarion  describes  this  car  or  carriage  as  being  constructed 
of,  or  consisting  of,  tliree  elements,  which,  united,  go  to  for^  a  s^'S^ 

umte  all  the  parts,  and  are  a  series  of  straight  panels  of  thin  sheet- 
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metal,  which  serves  as  diagonal  braces,  and  colnmns  of 
the  same  m^brial,  for  strengthening  the  plates  to  wliich 
they  are  firmly  riveted,  together  with  bolts  extending 
through  the  colums  to  hold  the  top  and  bottom  to 
the  sides,  a  service  which  there  is  not  strength  enough 
in  the  thin  metal  sides  to  perform,  if  riveted  to  the  top 
and  bottom. 

Claim. — The   combination   of  hollow   sheet-metal    

columns  and  panel?,  as  described,  with  the  through 

bolts  holding  the  top,  bottom,  and  sides  all  firmly  together,  in  the 

maimer  and  for  the  pui-poses  set  forth. 


No.  10,143. — J.  "W.  Weatiierbt,  of  Kingsvllle,  Ohio. — Machine  for 
Laying  Carpets. — Patented  October  18th,  1853. 


To  make  use  of  this  machine  (represented  in  the  figure),  one  comer 
of  the  carpet  is  first  fastened  in  its  place,  and  then  the  teeth  t,  at  the 
point  n,  are  inserted  in  the  opposite  end  of  the  carpet,  and  the  end  of 
the  stock  A  is  placed  against  a  board  reaching  the  opposite  side  of  the 
room.  By  turning  the  pinion  r,  the  rack  is  i)ushed  out,  and  thereby 
the  cari)et  may  be  held  to  any  desired  tension,  until  one  whole  side  or 
end  is  secured. 

^     Claim. — ^The  general  construction  and  an-angement  of  the  carpet- 
stretcher,  made  and  operated  as  described. 


No.  10,144. — Linus  Yalk,  of  Newpoi-t,  N.  Y. — Imjpravement  in  Locks. 
—Patented  October  18th,  1853. 

Tlie  distinguishing  feature  of  this  Iwk  is  the  manner  of  applying 
the  key  to  very  simple  and  efficient  stops,  so  situated  that  they  cannot 
be  approached  by  any  means  with  an  instrument  subject  to  the  control 
of  the  burglar  or  other  operator. 

On  the  front  plate  a  is  a  projection  a  a,  astride  of  which  is  fitted 
to  slide  a  crotched  bolt  b  running  close  at  the  sides,  making  an  easy 
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movement  to  stop  or  lock  by  di- 
vided pins  c  c  driven  across  the 
joint  by  spiral-springs  d  d,  and 
projected  into  the  key-hole  e, 
there  to  be  adjusted  by  the 
planes //on  the  key  f  (iig.  3). 

Behind  the  wheel  o  is  a  re- 
volving key-chamber  i,  through 
which  the  wrench  h  also  passes. 
The  wrench,  in  revolving,  moves 
first  the  key-chamber,  and  then 
the  wheel  g  (having  a  notch  / 
to  catch  pin  h  on  bolt  b — h  be'ni* 
a  cog-arm),  and  in  its  «nd  mo-.-j- 
ment  carries  the  key  into  the 
chamber,  and  then  draws  it  from 
the  chamber  into  the  key-hole, 
and  arranges  the  stops  tor  the 
passage  of  the  bolt. 

Claim. — Introducing  and  ap- 
plying the  key  from  behind,  in- 
stead of  in  fix)nt  as  is  usual,  by 
means  of  a  permanent  wrench, 
revolving  key-chamber,  and  the 
passage  j. 


\    '• 


I  -l  0. 1 


— -^       _J.^     i_i. J 


No.  10,145.— Haeby  Whitakeb, 
of  Buflfalo,  N.  Y.— Improve- 
ment in  Propellers.— Fatented 
October  18th,  1853. 

The  annexed  figure  illustrates 
tlie  arrangement  and  application 
of  this  improvement. 

Claim. — The  direct  applica 
tion  of  the  crank  outside  of  the 
hull  to  side -screw  propellers, 
when  such  application  is  com- 
bined with,  or  efiected  by,  a 
high-pressure  engine,  arranged 
also  outside  of  the  hull,  substan- 
tially as  set  forth. 


No    10  146.--CALVIN  Adams,  of  Pittsburgh,  T&.-. Improvement  in 
mndow-shuUer  Fastener  and  bolder.— F&t^nted  October  25th 

loOt).  ' 

'Hns  invention  consists  in  combining  with  a  latch  or  bolt  of  a  shut- 
ter tastener  a  device  for  securing  the  shutters  in  a  partially  opened 

slmtt!^^'  J  f  Ti/""  ^T^^  ^^?*'^^^  to  arm  rf;  a  and  nf  thi  two 
shutters  m  a  half  opened  position :    when  to   be    entirely  shut,  / 
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is  drawn  back  a  little,  so  as 
to  lift  A  above  c ;  shutter  a  ia 
.ipened  a  little  further,  so  as  to 
let  arm  g  pass  below  n,  by 
drawing  /  forward  ;  then  the 
shutters  are  shut  and  latched 
by  turr.ing  f  entirely  dowii, 
until  the  back  part  of  d  comes 
to  rest  on  plate  v,  and  m  on  the 
back  part  n  of  pin  c. 

Claim.— T\ie  combining  with 
the  latch  or  bolt  of  an  inside 
shutter-fatstener  a  contrivance 
for  securing  the  shutters  in  a  par- 
tially oj)ened  position,  by  means 
of  the  rinirs  f  h  h'  and  the  arm 


arm  ^,  in  combination  with  the  latch  d  and 


pin  c,  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  herein  before  set 
forth. 


No.  10,147. — G.  T.   Beaukeoakd,  of  New  Orleans,  La. — Improved 
Self-acting  Bar- Excavators. — Patented  October  25th,  1853. 

Tlic  excavator  iri  anchored  at  the 
inner  edge  of  the  bar  in  the  thread 
of  tht  strongest  current  of  the  stream. 
The  top  of  the  frame  n  m  c  d  is 
then  wciglii  d  down;  the  current 
near  the  upper  surface  enters  at  a 
D,  and  forces  itself  out  of  the  smaller 
aperture  b  c  with  an  increased  ve- 
locity, and  thereby  excavates  the  bottom  in  front  of  the  excavator. 

Claim. — Tlic  bar  excavator,  in  which  the  surface  current,  by  means  of 
the  inclined  plane,  is  deflected  doi^Tiward,  and  made  to  act  upon  the  bar. 


\ 


?kR 


No.  10,U8.— Ezra  II.  Dawes,  of 
Litchfield  Corners,  Maine. — Im- 
provement in  Dnng-Fai'lcs. — 
Tatented  Oct.  25th,  1853. 

The  construction  of  this  fork  is 
such  that  it  mav  be  readilv  con- 
verted  into  a  garden  cultivator  or 
hoe.     (See  fie.)         v 

Claim,. — Makin  •  the  tine.s  of  or- 
dinary dung  or  111)  forks  to  revolve 
upon  the  handle,       the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 


No.  10,149.— Fk. 
mciit  in 


Propi  ling 


)Ki;ic  P.  DiMPFEi.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Improve- 
rt««t/«.— Patented  October  25th,  1853. 


Tlie  })ropeller  represented  in  the  figure  is  arranged  to  work  below 
the  keel  or  bot'om  of  the  ship;  it  may  also  be  arranged  to  work  at 
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the  sides  or  other  portions 
of  the  vessel  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  water. 

The  piston  b  is  set  in  a 
reciprocating  -motion  by 
being  connected  witli  a 
steam-engine,  which  is  sit- 
uated above  it.  This  pro- 
pelling-piston B  is  placed 
within  an  oblong  chamber 
c  tliat  communicates  on  its  opposite  sides,  and  at  or  near  its  opposite 
ends,  witli  wat-r  passages  d  and  e,  which  also  run  parallel  to  the  keel ; 
and  one  pipe  or  pjvssage  d  is  open  at  its  end  next  to  the  bow  of  the  ship, 
while  the  open  end  of  the  other  pipe  e  faces  the  stem  of  the  vessel. 
Valves  F  and  a  are  situated  near  either  end  of  the  reciprocating  piston- 
chamber  at  the  points  of  connection  of  the  water  passages  d  and  e  v.-ith 
the  said  chamber. 

Claim.— T\\c  arrangement  of  the  water  pa-sages,  apeilures,  and 
valves,  in  coinbinacion  with  the  reciprocating-piston  and  its  chamber, 
substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  the  speci- 
fication. 

No.  10,150.— Aug Cc.TL'8  Eliaeks,  of  Boston,  ^d^.—Ljiprovemi-ut  in 
Lounges. — Patented  October  25th,  1853. 

The  figure  and  claim  show  the 
construction  and  nature  of  this  im- 
provement. 

(7/«iw.— Resting  tlie  ])art  which 
forms  the  support  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  in  lounges,  or 
other  similar  articles  of  furniture, 
upon  springs  and  hinges,  so  as  to 
vary  its  inclination  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  occupant,  the  said  support 
being  fastened  and  held  in  any  desired  position  by  a  set-ei^rcw  and 
curved  arm,  as  above  set  fortli. 


No.  10,151. — Augustus  Eliaers,  of  Boston,  M&BS.—Impravrd  Uhary 
iftt;^-CAam— Patented  October  25th,  1853. 
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Claim.— K  library  step-chair,  or  a  chair  which  may  be  changed  at 
pleagure  into  a  flight  of  steps,  in  which  tlie  fold  or  hinge  of  the  two- 
pajis  16  formed  in  the  top  or  an  extension  of  the  front  legs  of  the  chair, 
thereby  permitting  the  seat  to  be  so  stuffed  as  to  hvm  an  ornamental 
and  comfortable  chair,  and,  when  opened,  to  form  a  flight  of  five  steps. 

No.  10,152.— WoosTER  A.  Flanders,  of  Sharon, 
^^t.  —  ImproveTmn t  in  Bee-IIiies.  —  Patented 
October  25th,  1S53. 

h  is  an  extra  passage  adapted  to  the  hive,  and 
ca])able  of  being  j^auged,  so  that,  while  the  work- 
ing l)ees  are  permitted  to  pass  and  repass  without 
hiii'leranee,  the  passage  is  not  suflBciently  large  to 
l)erinit  the  queen  to  leave  the  hive.  A*is  the  in- 
terior of  the  hive;  d  is  an  adjustable  screw. 
Plate  B  is  hinged  to  the  hive  at/;  d,  glass;  c, 
ajK'rturo, 

Claim. — ^Tlio  adjustable  passage  ^,  by  which 
tlie  entrance  to  the  hive  may  be  enlarged  or 
(limininhed. 


Xo.  10,153.— J.  D.  FiLKiNs  and  William  II.  De 
Ply,  of  Lima,  Ind. — Improvement  in  Hitching 
Horses  to  Ploughs.— Patented  Oct.  25th,  1853. 

Tliis  apparatus  is  sIiomti  in  the  annexed  figure. 


Claim. — The  combination  of  the  limber  tongue  b'  and  stiff  tongue  h 
with  the  running  gear,  to  adapt  the  gang  plough  to  being  drawn  by 
two  tciims  abreast. 

No.  10,154. — Samuel  Hutcfiinson,  of  Rockport,  Ind. — Improvement  in 
CxiUing  and  Planting  Poto?<x:«.— Patented  Octol)er  25th,  1853. 

In  the  figure,  d  represents  the  share;  ff.,  a  sliding  floor,  which  car- 
ries the  knife  i\  ^,  a  spring,  which  presses  the  sliding  floor  back; 
cams  A  A,  on  the  axle  of  the  wheels,  press  the  sliding  floor  forward, 
K,  trap-door,  which  is  set  in  a  reciprocating  motion  by  the  pin  Z,  strik- 
ing against  the  rod  m ;  blades  n'  scrape  tlie  earth  badk  over  the  pota- 
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toes  after  they  have  been  dropped.  There  is  also  a  pin  to  hold  the 
trap-door  permanently  back ;  if  desired,  a  ratchet  and  pawl  prevents 
the  return  movement  of  the  wheels. 


Claim. — ^The  conBtruction  and  combination,  as  described,  of  cam, 
sliding-platform,  cutting-blade,  and  trap-doors,  with  the  furro wing-share 
and  covering-blade,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting,  dropping,  distancing, 
and  covering  potatoes. 

No.  10,155.— David  S.  Macket  and  Jabvis  li.  Smith,  of  Batavia,  N. 
Y.—Improve7nent  in  Winnowers.— P&tented  October  25th,  1853. 

The  nature  of  this  in- 
vention consists  in  the 
manner  of  operating 
the  screens,  by  means 
of  two  eccentncs  work- 
ing between  blocks  at- 
tached to  the  under  side 
of  the  screens,  and  in 
havinor  two  blasts  pro- 
ceed from  a  single  fan, 
the  blasts  crossing  each 
other,  and  being  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  grain  is 
subjected  to  one  of  the 
blasts  before  passing 
through  the  screen, 
while  the  other  blast 
prevente  thescreen  from  being  clogged  with  chaff  and  other  matter. 
(See  tig.)  The  eccentrics  c  and  d  are  set  on  the  same  shaft;  c  works 
against  block  6,  and  d  against  block  a,  which  blocks  support  the  screens. 

Claim.— Tlie  peculiar  manner  of  operating  the  screen;  viz.,  by 
nrieans  of  the  eccentrics  c  d  placed  in  a  reversed  manner  upon  the 
shaft  E,  and  working  between  the  blocks  a  6  attached  to  the  under 
side  ot  the  screen,  as  shown  and  described. 


< 
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Also,  producing  two  blasts  from  a  single  fan,  and  having  the  two 
blasts  cross  or  intersect  each  other,  by  which  a  blast  passes  horizon- 
tally over  the  top  of  the  screen,  and  a  blast  also  passes  upward  through 
the  screen,  preventing  the  screen  from  being  clogged  or  choked. 


No.  10,156. — E.  G.  Matthews,  of  Troy,  N./Y. — Irryprovement  in  Ma- 
chines for  Dressing  SUy/ie. — Patented  October  25tli,  1853. 


r^iy 
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llie  rocking-bar  l  is  hung  in  journals  j ;  and  when  the  roller  fi 
strikes  the  inclined  ])lane  I  on  its  end,  the  front  edge  of  bar  l  will  be 
depressed,  and  consequently  the  rear  edge  will  be  raised ;  and  as  this 
rear  edge  tits  into  the  shoulders  s  of  the  cutter  stocks  e  e^  these  will  be 
raised. 

Claim. — The  drivint^-apparatus  for  driving  the  cuttei-s :  paid  rp])a- 
ratus  being  coiistnicted  of  the  driving-wheel  /"'and  friction  wheel  (j  in 
the  frame  //  /i  attached  to  the  driving-rod  k,  by  means  of  which  rod  a 
reciprocating  motion  is  given  to  the  frame,  which  causes  the  driving- 
wheel  to  roll  back  and  forth  on  and  over  the  heads  of  the  cutter  stocks, 
thereby  causing  the  cutters  to  make  the  desired  cut  in  the  st<<ne,  the 
friction-wheel  meanwhile  r(»lling  on  the  periphery  of  the  drivii:g  wheel, 
and  also  in  a  gr< ove  in  the  cross-bar.  Also,  the  rocking  bar  i„  with 
inclined  planes  at  each  end,  in  combination  with  the  cutter  stock- d 
and  roller  «,  or  its  equivalent,  attached  to  the  frame  h  of  the  driving- 
apparatus,  i'ov  the  purpose  of  rolling  or  striking  on  the  inclined  planes 
of  the  bar  as  the  driving-apparatus  reaches  the  end  of  its  stroke,  so  jis 
to  r(x;k  or  tip  the  bar,  thereby  causing  the  inner  edge  of  the  bar  to 
catch  or  strike  under  the  ^houlde;'8  in  the  cutter-stocks,  and  raise  them 
i:p  in  position  for  the  driving-wheel  to  act  upon  them  in  its  return 
stroke. 


No.  10,157. — CnARLi-:s  Pkkley,  of  Xew  York,  N.  Y. — Improvement  in 
Ships  Side-Lights.— Y&tmted  Oct.  25th,  1853. 

Tlie  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in  the  use  of  a  circular  glass 
or  light  ^,  inclosed  by  a  circidar  frame,  on  which  are  teeth  gearing 
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into  a  fixed  rack  on  the  inside  of  a  metal  box 
that  is  let  into  the  side  of  the  vessel.  To  open 
the  light,  it  is  rolled  to  one  side  within  the 
box;  and  when  it  is  to  be  closed,  the  light  is 
rolled  back  again,  and  a  screw-ring  forced 
into  an  elastic  packing  J,  in  the  frame  of  the 
^lass.  Any  water  that  may  by  accident  run 
mto  the  box  can  escape  by  a  small  hole  /. 

Claim. — ^The  means  herein  described  and 
shown  for  preventing  any  leakage  from  a  side-light  passing  into  a 
vessel,  by  inclosing  the  side-light  m  a  metallic  box  let  into  the  side  of 
the  vessel  and  pro\nded  with  a  small  hole  or  holes  to  pass  out  the  leak- 
age,  as  specified. 


No.  10,158.— Alphonse  Quantin,  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa- — Improvement  in  Valve- Gauge  for  Bottks.— 
Patented  Oct.  25th,  1853. 

The  figure  shows  the  mode  in  which  this  gauge 
is  arranged  and  operates,  d  is  a  weight  upon  the 
rod  which  connects  the  two  valves ;  as  the  bottle  is 
inclined  the  liquid  fills  the  space  between  the  two 
valves,  and  the  weight,  sliding  by  the  inclination  of 
the  bottle,  closes  the  lower  valve,  and  at  che  same 
time  opens  the  valve  at  the  mouth  of  the  bottle, 
tlms  permitting  no  more  of  its  contents  to  escape 
than  what  is  contained  between  the  two  valves. 

Claim. — The  above-described  machine  or  gauge, 
with  the  an-anfrcment  of  the  valves,  one  opening  by 
tlie  act  of  closing  the  other,  so  as  to  pour  out  of  the 
vessel  to  which  the  ^auge  is  attached  only  the 
quantity  of  liquid  contanied  in  the  space  between  the 
two  valves. 


No.  10,159.— IIenky  L.  Itrs-KLL,  of  Hud- 
son, M\c\i.—Improvi'^itPmt  in  Metallic 
Pist<m-Packifig.~Va\Quto(]  Oct  25th, 
1853.  ' 

See  figure. 

C^2>/i.— Ex})anding  the  metallic  bands 
Hij,  which  encomj)aHS  the  drum  a,  by 
means  of  the  levers  ii,  ])laced  in  the  periph- 
ery of  the  drum  a,  and  oj)erated  by  means 
i^  the  ring  c  within  the  drum;  the  ring  c 
being  prevented  from  moving  casually  l)y 
means  of  the  coil-spring  n,  and  ratchet  f, 
and  pawl  g,  or  their  equivalent. 
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No.  10,160. — William  W.  Richards,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Improve- 
ment in  SIvovcls^  Spades,  i&c. — Patented  Oct.  25th,  1853. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  obtain  a  greater  degi'cc  of  tough- 
ness, stren^rth,  and  ?harpnes.s  in  these  utensils  tlian  heretofore. 

The  manner  of  constrnction  is  as  follows :  on  one  or  both  sides  of  a 
slab  of  steel  is  placed  a  slab  of  iron :  these  slabs,  called  a  "  pile,"  are 
first  heated  to  a  welding  heat,  and  then  hammered  o.*  rolled  into 
sheets. 

Claim. — As  a  new  manufacture,  shovels,  spades,  and  other  imple- 
ments made  of  a  composite  sheet  of  metal,  whose  constituents  are 
parallel  lamina?  of  unequal  hardness,  as  herein  set  forth. 
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Kg.  10,161. — Benjamin  P.  Sargent,  of  Sutton, 
N.   H. — Expanding  Horseshoe.  —  Patented 
[    Oct.  25th,  1853. 

This  invention  is  intended  to  prevent  the  con- 
traction of  the  frog,  or  heel  part  of  the  hoof 
of  a  horse. 

The  slioe  is  formed  in  separate  parts,  an<l 
connected  by  joints  n  e,  and  may  be  contracted 
or  expanded  by  the  ^crew  n. 

Claim.— T\ie  coinbination  of  the  bearei-s  or 
ears  ef  with  the  jointed  quarters  or  bars  ab, 
jointea  together  or  to  a  common  toe  piece  or 
cork  c,  and  operated  by  an  expansion  screw,  as 
specified. 


No.  10,162. — Jacob  T.  Sargent,  of  Sutton,  N.  Tl. — Improvement  in 
Garden  and  other  Hoes. — Patented  Oct.  25th,  1853. 

By  reference  to  the  figure,  the  claim  will 
explain  this  improvement. 

Clmm. — The  improved  attachment  of  the 
blade  and  shaiik,  whereby  the  blade  not 
only  can  be  readily  removed  from  or  as 
readily  confined  to  the  shank,  but  when 
aflixe^  to  it  is  prevented  from  breakage 
where  the  greatest  leverage  or  strain  is 
brought  upon  it;  meaning  to  claim  the 
beanng-head  a,  fixed  firmly  to  and  making 
part  of  the  shank ;  the  movable  plate  or 
stiffener  ^,  or  its  eqivalents  (appliea  to  the 
back  of  the  blade  and  made  separate  from  the  shank) ;  the  screw  <f, 
on  the  shank ;  the  screw-nut  /",  and  the  recess  5,  in  the  hoe-blade,  ae 
combined  together,  and  with  the  shank  of  the  handle,  and  made  to 
operate  substantially  as  specified. 


The  claim  and  figure  explain  the  nature  of  this  im- 
provement. 

Claim.— The  arrangement  of  the  lineopening  d, 
fiunid  the  spring  c,  on  opposite  sides  of  hmpe  a,  of  the 
1^0  levers  a  b  ;  whereby,  by  pressure  of  the  longer 
J6g8  of  the  levers  between  the  thumb  and  fingere  of 
tne  hand  of  a  person,  the  instrument  is  rendered  very 
convenient  of  application,  without  danger  during 
the  same  of  tearing  the  clothes  secured  by  it  on  a 
line.  ^ 


^t Jw^p-^t/"^  '^'^''  ^I  ^^^""^'   ^^.-Impravmumt  in  &uh- 
merged  Propellers.— F&tented  Oct.  25th,  1863. 

^  The  nature  of  this  invention  consists 
in  the  application  to  submerged  pro- 
pellers (wliose  area  where  the  water 
enters  is  greater  than  the  hinder  ex- 
b^mity,  where  the  water  escapes)  of 
blades  or  vanes,  and  a  shaft  to  which 
they  are  attached,  all  tapering  from 
front  to  rear;  assuming  as  the  front  of  ,^^^^ 

t'wJf  ^"^  ^f  l^^^^  l^^^  P*^  '^^^^«  *^«  blades  firet  impinrre  upon 
the  water,  and  where  the  propulsion  commences.  ^  ^    ^ 

Claim.— The  combination  with  submerged  propellers  wIio^p  aroo 

where  the  water  enters  is  greater  than  th^e  hi^de^  e^^;,mitrwher^ 

the  water  escapes,  of  helicaf  blades  or  vanes,  and  a  tapeiW  shaft  1^ 

which  they  are  attached;  both  the  blades  'and  sLKZnt  from 

^^nt  to  rear,  substantialfy  in  the  mamier  and  for  the  p^^^p^T 


''^r^L'.!iFa^^L7oItT5t^^  -  ^ 

See  figures. 

Claim.— The  construction  of  the 
semi-revolving  neck-blocks,  each 
baying  a  curved  groove  and  pin 
fitting  into  it,  for  enabling  the  neck- 
block  to  always  adjust  itself  at  right  i 
angles  to  the  direction  of  the  neck  U^i^i^^^^^^^K^Bi 

Moot  tr;^' of  fft>x^^»^»IS^^J5^. 

the^movemeot  of  the  neck-blockfand  •>^iu:i^Z Un^^Z 
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No.  10,166.— "William  Wiieele;^,  of  West  Poultnev,  Yt— Cutting 
Bars  and  Teeth  of  Cwry- Combs. ^F&touted  Oct.  25th,  1853. 

In  the  figure,  m  represents  a  strip  of 
metal  of  the  width  of  the  dies  e  e,  in- 
siTted  Ixjtween  tlie  dies  for  the  purpose 
of  cutting;  a  i-om-  of  teeth  in  the  same, 
hoth  on  the  end  of  the  plate  and  on  the 
l)ieco  or  bar  cut  ofl"  by  the  descent  of 
tlie  jaw. 

Claim. — Tlie  method  of  forming  the 
bars  of  cnrry-coni])s  by  punching  them 
«»ut  of  j)lates;  so  that  at  a  single  opera- 
tion a  strip  of  the  proper  widtli  for  the 
bar  is  severed  from  the  plate,  and  f>ne 
row  of  teeth  cut  thereon,  and  another 
row  upon  the  end  of  the  plate  for  the 
iK-xt  l)ar. 


No.  10,167. — AViLLiAM  CouGiiL^iN,  of  Baltimore,  Md. — Mineral-water 
Fount  and  Refiigerator. — Patented  Oct.  25th,  1853. 

Tlie  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in 
adding  an  auxiliary  faucet  or  valve  ^,  to  the 
fount  A,  for  the  purpose  of  rapidly  filling  the 
fou!it  with  mineral-water  already  pn'j»ai«.'d  in 
a  stationaiy  apparsitus. 

The  spigot  d  is  provided  on  its  outer  end 
with  a  tVmale  screw,  to  receive  the  end  of  the 
pipi'  whereby  it  is  filled  or  emj)tied.  Tlie 
spigot  i:  serves  to  pass  off  the  superabundant 
gas,  and  thus  avoids  the  necessity  of  repeatedly  unscrewing  the  filling 
tube  for  the  san.e  purpose,  and  pennits  the  fount  to  receive  a  du« 
(piantity  of  water.  • 

Claim. — Tlie  auxiliary  faucet  or  valve  J,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling^ 
tlie  fount  \o  be  filled  with  prepared  mineral-water. 


No.  10,168. — Nelson  Crocker,  of  Sandwich,  Mass. — Improvcinerd  vt\ 
Rigging  Vessels. — Patented  Oct.  25,  1853. 


?. 

c 

r 

ihi^iM 

- 
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In  fig.  1,  j  represents  a  yard,  on  the  end  of  which  a  bolt  b  ig 
stn'ured  by  the  two  eye-bolts  cc  (which  are  driven  into  the  yai-d),  and 
a  pin  b\  and  on  this  bolt  are  one  or  more  hooks  ^,  to  receive  the  head 
cringles,  which  are  made  in  the  usual  way,  but  have  an  ii-on  thimble 
worked  into  them.     Tliis  tliimble  come*  lu  contact  with  tlie  hook,  and 
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prevents  the  chafing  of  the  rope.    To  prevent  the  cringle  from  slipping. 

6 /atm.-llie  head-cringle  hooks  and  their  fixtures,  constructed  and 
spe™cS"^'^  "gg-gofavessel,  in  the  niamier  and  fr^T^ose 

No.  10  169     XATOAk  C.  Davis,  of  West  Jefl^erson,  Ohio  —Imnrove- 
ment  m  xS^.^-P^«^^r*._Patented  Oct.  25th,  1853.  ^'^^P^oie-^ 

.^"   ^te  figure,  c   represents   the 
arill-box  in  which  the  com  is  placed, 
from  where  it  falls  into  depression 
d,  which  is  kept  full.    Tlie  operator 
presses   down   the   end   m  of  the 
lever  g  with  his  thumb,  at  ceitain 
intervals.  For  convenience  the  lever 
m  is  bent  towards  the  handle  n,  on 
which  the  hand  rests.     By  the  de- 
pression of  this  lever  the  piston  a  is 
lifted  up  through  the  grain,  so  that 
the  kernels  in  the  hollow  l  will  fall 
out  over  the   partition  c  into   the 
aperture  e,  and  to  the  furrow. 

Claim.~The  piston  a,  provided 
with  a  notch  or  hollow  b  in  its  upper 
end,  and  so  arranged  in  combina-  

^Z^oZ'^^  fi^'^'^T  ?  *"^  ^^'^  depression  d,  that  it  will  bring  up  and 
discharge  through  the  aperture  e  the  desired  number  of  g^a^fs  of  corn 
every  time  it  is  raised  by  the  operator.  ^  ° 

^"'^yi^'^^-^!'^'^^  NoYFA  ofAbington,  Mam.-Impraved  Machine 
'    fwnammenng  /r^^i.-Patented  Oct.  25th,  1853.  ^<^<^^^ne 

m  is  the   wheel   from 
which  the  motion  is  trans- 
fered  Xo  the  machine ;  hlV 
are  the  three  hammers; 
and  h  the  anvil.     One  of 
the  most  essential  features 
of  this  machine  consists  in 
the  relative  position  of  the 
ends   of  the   connecting- 
rods  <^  6?,  0  0^  and  the  fi2- 
cra  or  journals  of  the  ham- 
mer-beams at  the  time  of 
giving  the  blow;  as  the 
journals  of  all  the  ham- 
mers are  so  placed  as  to 
be   in    neariy   a  straight 
Ime,  at  the  time  of  giving 
the   blow,  with   the  con- 
necting-rods  from  which 
they  derive  their  motion. 
25 
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Claim. — A  machine  for  hammering  iron :  viz.,  a  hammer  for  giving 
the  blow  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  iron,  acting  in  conjunction 
with  two  hammers  which  simultaneouslv  strike  the  sides  of  the  iron. 
Also  the  use  of  the  two  side  hammers,  whether  used  in  connection  with 
the  n])i)er  hammer  or  without  it.  Also,  so  arranging  the  relative  po- 
sition of  the  fulcra  of  the  hammer-beams,  and  the  ends  of  the  connect 
ing-rod.s  attached  to  the  beams  and  to  the  crank-shaft  and  gears  from 
which  they  derive  their  motion,  as  to  bring  the  fulcra  and  connecting- 
rods  in  nearly  a  straight  line  at  the  time  of  giving  the  blow,  the 
opposite  ends  of  the  connecting-rods,  just  before  giving  the  blow, 
moving  in  opposite  directions,  bo  as  to  give  a  rapid  and  powerful 
blow.  Also,  causing  the  anvil  to  descend  from  the  iron  iust  before 
the  blow  of  the  side-hammers  and  to  ascend  just  before  the  blow  of  the 
upper  hammer,  by  means  of  a  rod  attached  at  one  end  to  the  under 
side  of  the  upper  hammer-beam,  and  at  the  other  end  to  a  tilting  arm 
which  embraces  the  anvil. 


No.  10,171.— Samuel  Pratt,  of  Boston,  'M.9s&.^Imjprov€fment  inScreyy 
AToi^.— Patented  Oct.  25th,  1853. 


r     4.' 


V  ^^. 


The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  construct 
a  spike  or  nail,  so  that  it  may  be  turned  into 
the  wood  by  driving,  without  having  its  head 
bruised  (that  it  may  be  turned  out  b v  a  turn- 
screw)  by  driving,  and  without  breaking^  the 
wood  by  driving,  so  as  to  prevent  it  from 
forming  a  good  and  compact  counter-screw 
for  the  threads  of  the  nail  to  turn  in.  Tlie 
elevations  at  c  c  are  to  prevent  bruising  by 
driving.  The  incfination  of  the  thread  is 
verv  oblique.     Fig.  3  is  a  section  through  a  &. 

Claim  A  screw-nail,  constructed  with  a  thread,  substantially  as 
lierein  described.  Also,  shaping  the  head  go  that  the  battering  caused 
by  the  driving  will  not  obstruct  the  application  of  the  turn-screw. 


No.  10,172.— Samuel  Sweet,  of  New  York,  N.  Y.— Improvement  in 
Spark-Arresters  far  Zo€(moiives.—Tatented  Oct.  25th,  185d. 

Tliis  invention  consists  in  placing  a  deflector  of  novel  construction 

within  and  near  the  top  of  the  outer  case,  and  directiy  over  the  top  ot 

the  smoke-pipe,  so  as  to  deflect  the  sparks  as  they  nse  and  give 

them  a  direction  downwards  into  the  cliamber  formed  between    he 

outer  sloping  case  and  the  smoke-pipe,  and  in  combina^^ion  with  the 

deflector ;  employing  a  metallic  top-plate  or  cover,  which  has  a  series 

of  inverted  hollow  wire-cloth  sieves  set  in  and  around  it,  with  their 

lower  tapering  end  extending  down  some  distance  into  the  hood  or 

outer  chkmber ;  the  funneUhaped  sieves  rendering  the  escape  surface 

for  dratl  verj^  large,  and  admitting  the  deflector  to  be  employed  with- 

out  increasing' the  size  of  the  hood.  j  /.    _x  c 

C7rt///i.-The  combination  of  the  reticulated  inverted  frustums  of 

cones  u,  constnicted  and  situated  as  descnbed,  with  the  trumpet 
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shaped  deflector  and  guard  e,  the  reticulated  cylinder  j,  under  the 
opening  I,  pro\^ded  with  the  reticulated  valve  k,  when  these  parte  are 
arranged  m  the  upper  portion  of  an  enlarged  or  expanded  external  pipe 
such  as  that  represented  at  b;  tlie  whole  operating  in  the  manner  and 
tor  the  purpose  set  forth  in  the  specification. 


No    10,173.-Ka8I3^  Yooel,  of  Clielsea,  Mass.— Machine  for  the 
Manufacture  of  Weavers'  ^arwm.— Patented  October  25th,  1853. 
In  the  figure,  a  represents  a  vertical  shaft, 
having  on  its  top  a  tongue  to  receive  the  eve, 
and  around  its  lower  part  a  spiral  s])ring.     l^ie 
tongue  passes  through  the  die  b,  and  into  tlie 
die  c;  die  B  is  fitted  to  the  tongue  of  the  shaft 
A,  so  as  to  slide  up  and  down  freelv  ujion  it ; 
die  c  is  inserted  in  the  end  of  a  piston  which' 
moves  up  and  down,  and  the  die  c  has  an  ori- 
fice to  receive  the  point  of  the  tongue  in  the  top 
of  A.    The  dies  d  d  are  fitted  with  lips  at  the 
ends,  which  press  on  plate-springs,  and  are 
grooved  at  the  opposite  end  next  the  dies  b 
and  c.     Dies  d  d  are  made  to  slide  horizon- 
tally    The  heddle  yam  is  placed  in  the  grooves  of  the  metallic  eye 
which  has  dropped  on  the  tongue  of  tlie  shaft  a;  by  the  action  of  the 
spiral  spring  the  tongue  is  thrust  to  the  point,  and  the  dies  p  d  and  b  c 
by  the  action  of  levers,  compress  the  lids  of  the  eye  around  each  yam 
ot  the  heddle,  and  connect  two  yams  to  each  eyelet,  without  making  a 
knot,  braid,  or  loop  in  the  heddle. 

CMm.— The  combination  of  the  loom  for  weaving  the  borders  of 
the  hamess  with  the  press  for  securing  the  metallic  eye  upon  the 
threads  of  the  hamess,  without  a  knot,  braid,  or  loop. 


No.  10^174.--William  Ballard,  of  New  York,  N.  Y .-Improvement 
m  Protectii^  RijU  Batteries  {in  Vessels  of  Far).— Patented  No- 
vember  Ist,  1853. 

The  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in  attaching,  bv  means  of 
hinges,  a  senes  of  shield-boards  to  the  inside  of  the  rail  'of  the  bul- 
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warks,  so  as  to  be  raised  np  in  time  of  naval  engagements,  as  a  pro- 
tection to  the  riflemen ;  and  dso  in  arranging  a  series  of  stanchions 
and  rails  along  the  line  of  the  deck,  parallel  with  the  bulwarks,  and 
from  four  to  six  feet  from  them,  for  the  support  of  the  inner  ends  of  the 


shield-boards  when  raised  up,  the  space  between  the  stanchions  being 
panelled  up  by  sliding  panels,  which  may  be  taken  down  when  not 

required.  ,  .         •  i.    i     v  i 

Claim. — The  use  of  the  shield-boards  c  in  combination  with  the  bul- 
warks of  a  ship.  Also,  the  use  of  the  stanchions  e,  rail  o,  and  panels 
H,  in  combination  with  the  deck  of  the  vessel  and  the  shield-boards  c, 
for  the  purposes  and  principle  of  construction  and  operation,  substan- 
tially as  set  fortli. 

No.  10,175.— Calvin  Carpenter,  Jr.,  of  Pawtucket,  ^b^.— Improve" 
ment  m  Magmtdc  Electric  Machines. — Patented  November  1st,  1853. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  develop  a  perfectly  continuous 
electric  current  throui^h  the  agency  of  permanent  magnets.  The  in- 
vention consists  in  the  arrangement  and  combination  of  permanent 
magnets  and  disks  of  helices. 

Claim.— T]\e  combination  of  one  or  more  series  of  permanent  mag- 
nets, radicallv  arranged,  the  poles  of  each  series  being  in  one  plane, 
and  in  two  concentric  circles,  with  a  disk  or  disks  of  helices  arranged 
in  three  sets,  in  such  manner  that  the  three  sets  may  be  acted  upon 
sncces-sively  at  nearlv  equal  intervals  of  time;  one  set  by  the  inner  cir- 
cle of  poles,  and  the  other  two  sets  of  helices  being  thrown  into  one 
constant  or  uninterrupted  current,  by  means  of  tlie  current  dischargers 
and  springs,  or  their  equivalents,  as  described. 


No.  10,176.— A.  P.  Chatham,  of  Canoga,  N.  Y 
Couplings. — Patented  November  1st,  1853. 

By  reference  to  the  figure, 
the  claim  explains  this  im- 
provement. 

Claim. — Constructing  the 
buftor  A  with  a  recess  a,  to 
liold  the  link  c  in  the  proper 
position  for  entering  the  buf- 
fer B,  and  the  buffer  b  with  a 


. — Improvement  in  Car- 
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cavity  «nd  inclined  draugh^catch  r  extending  to  nearly  the  top  of  the 
cavity,  so  that  when  a  link  c  is  connected  to  the  bufter  a,  and  passed 
over  the  catch  f  of  the  buffer  b,  it  cannot  jump  up  and  become  de- 
tached from  the  catch  while  the  cars  are  in  motion,  whereby  the  dan- 
ger of  the  cars  being  separated  while  running  is  greatly  lessened,  while 
the  coupling  is  simple,  cheap,  and  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 


No.  10,178.^  W.  CoRMACK,  of  Quincy,  "^X.—Imprcrcmienl 
tn  Corn  and  Sugar-cane  (7w^fer«.— Patented  November  Ist 
1853.  ^ 

^  The  knife  b  is  on  a  level  with  the  body  of  the  sled,  and  pro- 
jecting some  two  or  three  feet  over  its  side.  The  arm  a  by 
means  of  the  framing,  is  placed  some  three  feet  over 'the 
knite,  and  slightly  in  advance  of  it ;  so 
that  when  the  sled  is  drawn  for«-ard, 
tlie  arm  comes  first  in  contact  with 
the  com,  and  bends  it  forward,  and 
then  the  knife  comes  in  contact  with 
it,  and  in  addition  to  its  being  drawn 
forward,  it  has  a  slight  side  mt>tion  by 
means  of  a  spring,  which  facilitates 
the  cutting  operation.  The  arm 
throws  the  com  forward,  and  lays  it 
all  in  one  direction.  The  knife  and 
arm  may  be  revolved  from  one  side 
of  the  sled  to  the  other. 

Claim. — The  framing  and  manner 
of  attaching  the  knife  and  arm  to  the  sled 


No.  10,177.— Gilbert   S.  Clark,  of  New  York,  N.  Y.—Imprcmed 
Pen  and  PeneH-case.—P&tented  November  1st,  1853. 

In  the  figure,  a  represents  the  body  of  the  case,  around 
which  there  is  a  band  b  ;  c,  tube  fitting  in  a,  and  attached  by 
pivots  to  band  b,  by  means  of  which  it  can  be  shoved  in  or 
out ;  E,  pen,  inserted  in  the  lower  end  of  tube  d  ;  d  can  be 
shoved  in  or  out ;  tubes  c  d  form  the  pen-slide ;  f,  stationary 
tube,  secured  to  a;  o,  pencil-slide,  which  has  a  disk  c  at  its 
upper  end,  to  which  disk  tube  h  is  soldered ;  i,  pencil,  with 
a  pivot  d  working  in  a  slot. 

Claim.— The  peculiar  arrangei^nt  of  the  pen  and  pencil- 
slides  :  VIZ.,  the  pencil-slide  o  wt!h  its  covering  tube  r ; 
within  the  pen-slide,  or  tubes  c  and  d,  and  operating  the  two 
slides,  independently  of  each  other,  in  the  manner  as  set 
forth.  ' 
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No.  10,179. — Benjamin  Ckawford,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Improvement 
in  Condensers  for  Steam- Engines. — Patented  November  let,  1853. 

In  the  fi^ire,  b  repre- 
sents the  air-pump,  with 
which  the  upper  series  of 
tubes  communicate ;  the 
lower  limbs  of  the  same 
communicate  with  the  es- 
cape pipe,  leading  from 
the  exhan^t  valve  of  the 
engine.  The  openings  d^ 
in  the  front  ends  of  the  two 
limbs  of  the  water-jacket  a, 
and  a  similar  opening  «,  in 
the  opposite  end  of  a,  form 
inlet  and  outlet  passages 
for  the  water  through  the 
condenser,  and  are  con- 
nected with  the  water  out- 
side, 80  that  a  constant  current  of  water  will  be  forced  through  the 
jacket  and  among  the  tubes,  for  the  purpose  of  condensing  the  steam 
or  vapor  entering  the  tubes  from  the  engine.  The  escape  pipe  c, 
which  conveys  the  steam  to  the  condenser,  connects  with  an  intervening 
chamber  that  contains  an  eva^^orator  g  within  it. 

Tlie  steam  in  entering  from  the  engine  passes  through  the  tubes  in 
the  evaporator,  and  round  the  sides  thereof,  communicating  heat  to 
the  water,  in  order  to  distil  it  fnjm  the  salt  or  other  extraneous  matter. 

Claim. — The  arrangement  of  the  tubes  or  passages  in  the  condenser 
with  the  inlet  and  outlet  openings  in  the  case,  so  that  a  current  of  cold 
water  is  caused  to  flow  round  the  ends  of  the  tubes ;  whereby  the  con- 
denser is  ])revented  from  undue  heating,  and  the  tubes  kept  coolest  at 
both  ends,  and  wanned  at  the  middle,  whereby  the  great  bulk  of  the 
heat  is  transferred  to  the  condensing  water,  near  the  point  at  which  it 
is  discharged  from  the  case. 


No.  10,180.— Chancey  O.  Crosby,  of  New  Haven,  Comi.— Machine  for 

Sticking  Pins. — Patented  November  Ist,  1853. 

Claim.— T\\o  method  of  crimping  the  paper  by  means  of  movable 
folding  blades,  in  combination  with  the  bed-plate,  while  the  back  and 
front  sides  of  the  paper  are  sustained  by  tlie  clamping-bars.  Also, 
the  method  of  crimping  the  paper  by  means  of  moving  folding-blades, 
descending  and  ascending  between  the  stationary  and  moving  clamp 
ing-bars,  when  these  clamping-bars  serve  as  a  part  of  the  crimping 
apparatus,  whether  the  paper  be  sustained  bv  the  bed-plate  or  other- 
wise. Also,  the  method  of  lifting  the  pins  from  the  distributor,  and 
carrying  them  away,  and  sticking  them  into  the  crim})ed  paper,  while 
the  distributor  is  bringing  another  supply  of  pins  in  front  of  the 
clamping-bars,  therebv  keeping  the  lifting-pliers,  or  other  lifting  ap- 
paratus, continually  in  operation.  Also,  the  lifting  apparatus,  or  any 
substantial  part  thereof,  when  constructed,  combined,  and  made  to  op- 
enite  substatially  as  described  in  the  specification.    Also,  the  combina- 


tion of  the  lifting  apparatus  with  the  inclined  transverse  notches  in  the 
stationary  clamping-bar,  by  which  means  the  pin  will  always  be  stuck 
in  an  exact  line,  even  though  the  pins  are  not  straight.  Also,  the 
combination  of  the  conical  rollers  with  the  side-planes,  to  fonn  a 
straight  inclined  conducting  channel.  Also,  the  lifting-pliers,  either 
with  or  without  the  creeper,  sliding-guide,  or  director  n. 


No.  10,181.^Chancet  O.  Crosby,  of  New  Haven,  Conn. — Imprm^e- 
ment  in  Machinery  for  Stiching  Pins.— P&tented  November  1st, 
1853. 

Claim. — ^The  combination  of  the  punches  i  (working  in  horizontal 
grooves  c)  with  the  slide  g  and  the  straight  inclined  channels  d  d.  Also 
the  combination  of  the  punches  with  the  double  folding-blades,  when 
th^  are  combined  with  the  movable  and  stationary  clamping-bars, 
and  the  whole  is  constructed  and  combined  substantially  as  described. 
Also,  the  method  of  crimping  the  paper  by  means  of  folding-blades 
working  between  stationary  and  moving  clamping-bars,  when  those 
clamping-bars  serve  as  a  part  of  the  crimping  apparatus.  Also,  the 
bars  forming  the  side-guides  to  the  spaces,  to  guide  the  pins  while 
falling  down  from  the  separator  to  the  horizontal  grooves,  in  combina- 
tion with  the  grooves  and  punches. 


No.  10,182.— Chancey  O.  Crosby,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.— Ma^hirur-'c 
for  iittcking  /^t/w.— Patented  November  1st,  1853.  '" 

CUiim.—Th\%  claim  embraces  the  various  parts  of  the  machinery-  as 
constructed,  arranged,  and  operating,  for  the  purpose  of  crimping  the 
paper,  and  sticking  the  pins  therein. 


No.  10^183 —David  Demarest,  of  New  York,  N.  Y.—Im^oved  Mode 
of  Protecting  Lngtn^  iZiwe.— Patented  November  Ist,  1853. 

This  invention  consists  in 
the  emplo^Tiient  of  a  portable 
section  of  a  rail-track,  which 
has  an  arch  or  opening  cut 

in  its  l)ottom,  into  which  the  ^___^^___^__ 

hose  fits.     (See  figiire.)    c  is  the  opening ;  b,  the  hose ;  d,  brace  for 
Blrengtheniiig  a  where  the  opening  o  is  cut  through. 

CIuim.—Ti\Q  employment  of  a  portable  section  of  a  rail-track  with 
an  opening  cm  its  centre  for  the  hose  b  to  fit  in  when  the  section  is 
placed  over  the  hose;  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  hose  at  certain 
points,  and  saving  them  from  the  great  injury  they  sustain  from  car- 
nages and  cars  passing  over  them  during  the  time  of  fires 
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No.  10,184. — Joseph  Farnsworth,  of  Madison, 
Ind. — Improvement  in  Car-wheels. — Patented 
2^ovember  Istj  1853. 

Claim. — A  cast-iron  car-wlieel  constructed  as 
herein  described  (viz.,  having  the  hub  and 
flanged  rim  connected  by  a  curved  annular  disk 
extending  from  tlie  outer  edge  of  the  hub  to  the 
outer  edge  of  the  rim). 


No.  10,185. — L.  R.  Faught,  of  Macon,  Ga. — Improved  Eegulai^yrsfc/r 
Steam-Engines. — Patented  November  let,  1853. 

In  the  figure,  d  represents  a  rod  flattened  at  e  f,  to  be  received  in  the 
friction-box,  which  consists  of  a  boss  o  secured  to  the  valve-rod,  and 
has  two  horns  g  g^  forming  guides  for  two  metal  friction-plates  h  A, 


between  which  the  flattened  part  e  e\(>.  received ;  the  upper  plate  h  is 
pressed  down  by  means  of  spring  i.  Rod  d  is  connected  by  a  link  o, 
witli  a  short  arm  ^  on  a  rock-shaft  /,  from  which  pendulum  e  is  sus- 
pended. 

Claim. — Connecting  the  cut-off  with  the  slide-valve,  so  that  the 
latter  drives  the  former  by  friction,  when  the  cut>off  is  at  the  same 
time  connected  with  a  pendulum,  air-spring,  or  some  other  device,  of- 
fering such  a  resistance  to  its  movement  as  will  prevent  its  moving  the 
same  distance  as  the  valve,  and  arrest  it  at  such  a  point  in  the  motion 
of  the  valve  as  to  cut  off  the  steam  at  the  desired  point  in  the  stroke, 
and  will  increase  or  diminish  with  any  increase  or  diminution  of  the 
ppeed  of  the  engine,  and  thereby  retard  the  motion  of  the  cut-off  more 
or  less,  in  order  to  cut  off  the  steam  earlier  or  later  in  the  stroke,  and 
thus  to  regulate  the  speed. 


No.  10,186. — C.  P.  Kelsey,  of  Livingstonville,  N.  Y. — Improvement 
in  Grain-Cradle. — Patented  November  Ist,  1853. 

Tlie  object  of  this  improvement  is  to  enable  the  workman  to  lay 
the  ^'rain  more  regularly,  to  cut  the  entire  length  of  the  scythe,  and 
to  nadily  adjust  the  fingers;  also,  so  that  the  cradle  shall  balance 
better  on  the  handles,  and  be  capable  of  being  folded  up  when  not 
m  use. 

a,  fingers ;  J,  post ;  c,  a  bar  of  iron  which  forms  the  connection 
between  the  post  and  lower  end  of  the  snath ;  a  thumb-screw  passes 
through  tliis  bar  at  c'  to  fasten  it-to  the  snath.  Tlie  fingers  are  attached 
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by  braces  which  have  joints  or  links  as  at  d,  ej.  g,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  their  position  adjustable.  - 


C'7a«m^The  bar  c  or  its  equivalent,  for  attaching  the  frame  of  fin- 
gers to  the  snath.     Also,  so  connecting  the  braces  rf,  e,  f,  g,  with  the 

llf?^  S^  T^"^  "^  •  ^'"^i  ^'.^^^^'  universal  joints,  that  tU  snath  may 
be  olded  close  against  the  fingers,  without  requiring  that  the  braci 
shall  be  loosened  in  the  snath.  ^        6      »«'  ^ue  oiaces 


Na  10,187.--Edmond  MoREwooD  and  George  Rogers,  of  London 
hn^\Kni\ --Improved  Apparatus  for  Coding  Sheets  of  Met^.-l 
Patented  November  1st,  1853.  '' 

^  The  three  rollers  d  e  f  revolve  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  arrows,  and  d  and  f  are  adjusta- 
ble in  their  distance  from  e,  so  as  to  admit 
sheets  of  various  thicknesses  between  them. 
d'  is  the  sheet  fed  in,  submerged  under  the 
surface  s  of  the  .bath,  the  operator  supporting 
Its  lower  edge  by  means  of  a  hooked-bar 
H.  After  the  sheet  has  passed  through  the 
rollers  d  and  e,  it  is  thrown  against  the  bar  h, 
in  the  position  shown  in  the  figure  in  dotted 
lines  ;  and  the  operator  feeds  it  between  the  _ 

IT  an7l  fl^'^tJ^^'^  ^^^  '^  T^"^!"  ^^"  ^^^^'  P^^  the  coat  of  metal  on 
It,  and  flatten  out  all  irregularities  on  the  sheet. 

Cto^m.— The  method  described  of  coating  sheets  of  metal,  by  im- 


?   1».H-  ii 
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merging  them  in  other  molten  metals  which  are  more  fosible,  by  means 
of  rollers,  as  described  ;  so  that  with  the  same  machine,  sheets  of  metal 
varying  in  thickness  may  be  coated,  free  from  puckers,  bends,  or  in- 
dentations on  their  surfaces. 


No.  10,188. — RusisELL  S.  Mobse,  of  East  Dixfield,  Me. — Imjprovement 
in  Carriage-Springs. — Patented  November  Ist,  1853. 

By  raising  or  lowering 
the  screw  c,  the  pressure 
of  springs  d  e  on  the  bed- 
spring  B,  will  be  increased 
or  diminished. 

Claim. — ^The  adjustable 
auxiliary  springs  d  e,  in 
combination  with  the  bed-spring  b,  substantially  as  represented. 


No.  10,189. — Howard  Perkins,  of  North  Bridgewater,  Mass. — Ttt*- 
jfTOvement  in  Bits  a/nd  Bit-stocks. — Patented  November  1st,  1853. 


Claim. — ^The  manner  of  construct- 
ing and  fastening  the  bit  into  the 
socket  by  the  slioe-lock,  having  the 
end  of  the  bit  so  formed  as  to  fit  into 
tlie  groove  in  the  key,  and  having  the 
end  of  the  bit  press  down  upon  the 
key,  so  that,  when  the  key  is  slipped 
back,  the  bit  may  be  easily  removed. 


«  •'/  ■\       Vin\ 
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No.  10,190. — He>t{y  M.  RnTERBAND,  of  New  York,N.  Y. — Imjpraoed 
Gold-washer  and  Separator. — Patented  November  Ist,  1853. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is,  by  the  agency 
of  water,  to  obtain  a  force,  which,  bemg  just  suffi- 
cient to  overcome  the  gravity  of  the  earthy  mat- 
ters mixed  with  the  gold,  is  ineffectual  to  over- 
come the  superior  gravity  of  the  gold. 

Claim. — -The  combination  of  the  tube  b,  valve 
f^  and  lip  m,  constructed  and  having  the  relative 
proportions  substantially  as  described  in  the  speci- 
ncation,  funning  an  apparatus  for  removing  earth 
and  stones  from  auriterous  earth. 


No.  10,191.— John  A.  Taplix,  of  Fishkill,  N.  Y. — Improvement  in 
Machines  for  Threshvng  arid  Cleaning  Grain. — Patented  Novem- 
ber Ist,  1853. 

The  axis  of  the  threshing  cylinder  a  (see  figure)  is  connected  with 
crank-shaft  A,  by  means  of  befting;  and  the  revolutions  of  a  will  give 
to  the  grain-separator  o  a  reciprocating  motion,  by  means  of  connect- 
ing-rods o.    The  grain  is  fed  in  upon  apron  e,  passes  along  spout  r. 
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and  comes  on  the  reciprocatin^-screen  k,  falling  through  iqwn  the  flu- 
ted bottom  L,  while  the  straw  is  delivered  at  the  end  of  the  machine. 
The  grain  is  finally  moved  towards  n,  where  it  is  delivered  upon  the 
riddle  n,  and  meets  the  blast  of  the  fan ;  gS&  the  place  of  delivery. 


Claim. — The  vibrating  straw-carrier  and  grain-separator,  with  a 
screen  k  and  fluted  bottom-board  l,  for  the  purpose  of  separating  the 
grain  from  the  straw,  returning  the  former  to  tne  winnowing  appara- 
tus, and  conveying  the  straw  to  the  hinder  extremity  of  the  mac/une. 


No.  10,192. — William  H.  Towers,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Improvement 
in  MetaUic  Pens. — Patented  November  1st,  1853. 

The  nature  of  this  improvement  consists  in  making  metallic  pens 
flat,  with  cavities  or  depressions  in  both  surfaces,  for  retaining  the 
ink,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  the  pens  to  be  more  easily  formed, 
and  of  a  less  bulk  of  metal,  and  more  convenient  for  use,  as  they  can 
be  used  for  writing  on  either  side. 

Claim. — Making  metallic  pens  with  depressions  or  cavities  for  re- 
taining the  requisite  quantity  of  ink,  and  making  them  flat  on  lx)th 
surfaces,  and  tapering  the  shank  or  main  body  of  the  same,  and  insert- 
ing tt  in  a  corresponding  socket,  in  the  centre*  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
pen  holder. 


/ 


No.  10,193. — Increase  S.  "Wapte,  of  Hubbardston,  Mass. — Imjyr(yved 
Machine  for  Turning  Cylinders.  <fec.— Patented  November  Ist. 
1853.  ' 

To  fully  describe  the  construction  and  operation  of  this  machine, 
would  require  too  much  space  for  this  Report. 

Claim. — The  combination  composed  of  the  feeding  hopper,  the  series 
of  rotary  mandrels  and  centres  applied  to  the  shaft  a,  the  revolving 
cutter  or  cutterTcylinder  s,  the  mechanism  for  giving  each  mandrel 
an  endwise  movement  backwards  and  forwards ;  mechanism  for  ar- 
resting the  rotary  movement  of  the  shaft  a,  or  the  heads  e  f,  during 
the  time  necessary  for  the  operation  of  the  cutter  or  cutter-wheel  s, 
on  each  piece  of  wood ;  and  finally,  a  mechanism  for  rotating  the 
shaft  A  and  its  two  heads ;  the  mechanism  for  moving  each  mandrel 
endwise  being  the  SDnng  k,  the  wheel  l,  and  cam-plate  p;  that  for 
rotating  the  mandrel  being  the  gear  n  and  the  gear  w,  on  the  shaft  y, 
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put  in  revolution  as  described  ;  that  for  arresting  the  rotation  of  the 

eliaft  A  being  the  stud  i'  k'  or  i/,  stop-plate  m',  and  the  screw  applied  to 

each  mandrel ;     and  finally, 

that  for  rotating  the  shaft  a, 

being     the    friction-roller    f, 

made  to  operate  against  the 

periphery     of    the     circular 

neaa  f,  and  to  be  rotated  and 

borne  against  said  head. 


No.  10,194.— Peter  H.  Wat- 
80X,  of  Washington,  D.  C, — 
Iwftrovenunit  in  Steam- 
Boil  ir.^  and  Enfjinea. — Pat- 
ented November  1st,  1853. 

Claim. — ^Tlie  method  of  re- 
covenng  the  heat  of  the  ex- 
liaust-gteam,  by  passing  it 
through  the  comparatively 
cool  water  in  the  lower  portion 
of  the  boiler.  Also,  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  upper  end 
of  the  drop-flues  c  in  an  in- 
clined plate  a,  to  facilitate 
the  entrance  of  the  smoke  into 
tlie  flues,  and  the  passage  of 
the  steam  from  beneath  the 
inclined  })late  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  boiler. 
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No    10,195.— Jacob  V.  A.  Wemple,  of  Chicago,  JM-^Machine  far 
'      Separating  and  Cle^imng  6^am.— Patented  November  1st,  1853. 

This  invention  consists  in  the 
employment  of  a  separating  and 
break  cylinder  f,  so  situated  and 
operating,  as  regards  the  thresh- 
ing-cylinder A,  as  to  break  the 
force  with  which  the  straw  and 
grain  is  thrown  on  the  endless 
apron  d  ;  also  serving  as  a  partial 
separator. 

Claim. — ^The  employment  of 
a  cylinder  f,  having  tangential 
or  other  suitably  projecting  plates 
across  or  along  its  periphery,  for 
the  purpose  of  separating  the 
grain,  and  breaking  tlie  impinging 
effect  produced  by  the  threshing- 
cylinder  on  the  endless  apron  d  ;  the  cylinder  f  being  so  situated,  and 
operating  m  rear  of  the  threshing-cvlincfer,  as  gently  to  feed  over  it  the 
straw  and  headings,  as  they  are  delivered  from  tlie  tlireshing-cylinder. 

No   10,196.— George  Calvekt,  of  Upperville,  Ydi.—Impravem^nt  in 
±fe^-Jlives.— Patented  November  Ist,  1853. 
The  object  of  this   improve- 


ment is  to  efl'ect  a  perfect  clean- 
ing of  the  hives  of  litter,  by 
means  of  inclined  planes  d',  in 
the  store-hives  d,  connected  with 
the  double  flue  o,  at  the  top  of 
tlie  brood-hives  b  ;  the  litter  to 
pass  down  the  sides,  rather  than 
through  the  centre  of  the  brood- 
hivas  B,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the 
brood  colony  at  work.  Tlie 
cross-piece  h,  brought  down  to 
the  mouth  of  the  planes  d',  be- 
comes a  base  for  the  support  of 

the  combs.  — — ^_— ^^^^^^ 

Claim.— The  combination  of  the  honey-boxes  d  d  with  the  box  b 
and  cross-pieces  h  h,  arranged  and  operated  in  the  manner  and  for  the 
purposes  set  forth.  ^ 


No.  10  197.-^ENECA  Lapham,  of  Salem,  Ohio.— Impr(wemmt  in  Cul- 
ttvatora.—FsLtented  November  1st,  1853. 

A  represents  the  frame  of  the  machine,  and  tongue  a  is  secured  to  it 
by  means  of  kmg-bolt  j,  round  which  it  can  turn ;  pin  l,  projecting  from 

alA  ""TI^"  ^^r°^  ^^^  ^^'^^^'  staple  N  is  secured  to  Lgu^ 
a,  and  through  this  staple  passes  lever  m.  By  tliis  means  lateral  move- 
ment can  readily  be  given  to  the  tongue. 
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Claim. — ^The  combination  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  parts,  consisting  of 
the  lever  m  and  ita  attachment  to  the 
brace  k,  and  the  connection  of  the 
tongue  a  to  tlie  lever  hy  the  staple 
N ;  and  this  in  its  application  to  the 
purpose  of  changing  the  direction  of 
thid  and  other  machines. 


No.  10,198. — William  B.  Leonard, 
of  New  York,  N.  Y. — Recording 
Fluid  Metres. — Patented  Novem- 
ber 1st,  1853. 

Tlie  object  of  this  improvement  is 
measuring  the  quantity  of  fluid  that 
may  pass  through  a  pipe,  or  is  dis- 
charged therefrom,  without  regard  to 
the  regulaiity  or  velocity  of  the  cur- 
rent. 

Claim. — ^The  combination,  in  fluid 
ineti*e8,  of  mechanism  ,for  meas- 
uring the  volume  of  a  flowing  fluid, 
however  variable  ;  mechanism  for  measuring  the  velocity  of  the  flowing 
fluid,  however  that  may  vary ;  mechanism  for  multiplying  the  two  quan- 
tities together  ;  and  mechanism  for  recording  the  proauct,  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  show  on  a  register  the  quantity  of  fluid 
that  has  passed.  Also,  the  combination  of  a 
self-acting  guard-valve  or  valves,  however  con- 
stmcted  or  arranged,  with  the  water-wheel  or 
other  motor,  in  a  meter,  in  such  manner  that 
the  flow  of  water  through  the  meter  will  be  ar- 
ret^ted  whenever  its  pressui-e  is  not  sufficient  to 
give  motion  to  the  motor  the  instant  it  begins 
to  flow,  whereby  the  escape  of  water  through 
the  meter  unmeasured  is  prevented. 


No.  10,199.— William  T.  Merritt,  of  Hart's 
Village,  N.  Y. — Improved  Mode  of  Open- 
ing  and  Clo»ing  Gates. — Patented  Novem- 
ber 1st,  1853. 

By  reference  to  the  annexed  figure,  the 
claim  explains  this  improvement. 

Claim. — ^The  method  of  elevating  and  de- 
pressing, or  opening  and  closing  the  gate,  as 
shown  and  described ;  viz.,  by  means  of  the 
shaft  1),  having  upon  it  the  pulleys yy,  g  g^  the 
pulleys  g  g  being  attached  permanently  to  the 
shaft,  and  having  ropes  ii  h'  attached  to  them, 
and  the  pulle\-9  f  j  being  placed  loosely  on 
tlie  shaft,  and  connected  to  it  at  a  certain  pe- 
riod by  means  of  pins  h  A,  on  the  shaft  working 
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in  slots  {  i  in  the  bosses  or  hubs  of  the  pulleys  //;  these  pulleys  // 
having  the  chains ^'^  attached  to  them  and'  to  the  upper  ends  of  the 
gate-stiles  c  c,  and  also  the  chains  j  j  with  the  weights  g  g  ;  the  said 
chains  jj  being  attached  to  the  lower  ends  of  the  stiles  cc\  the  gate 
being  prevented  from  being  casually  depressed  or  opened  by  means 
of  the  nawl  j,  which  is  freed  from  the  notch  ^,  in  the  boss  or  hub, 
by  the  dog  l,  substantially  as  set  forth  in  the  specification. 

No.  10,200. — George  Williston,  of  Branswick,  Me. — Improvement  in 
Straightening  or  Curving  Bails  of  Railroads.,  <fec.— Patented  No- 
vember Ist,  1853. 

Claim. — ^The  combination  of  the  screw,  strap,  beam,  and  slides, 
constructed  and  combined  substantially  in  the  manner  described ;  with 
the  beam  placed  on-  the  top  or  side  of  the  rail,  for  the  purpose  of 
straightening  or  curdng  rails  on  railroads,  without  the  necessity  of  re- 
moving the  same  from  the  sleepers. 


No.  10,201.— Samuel  S.  Allen,  of  Salem,  N.  Z .—Irryprwement  in 
Harvesting  amd  Mowing  Machines. — Patented  November  8th,  1853. 


The  nature  of  this  invention  consiste  in  balancing  the  frame-work 
and  gear  operating  the  cutters  on  the  driving-wheel,  as  a  centre  of 
oscillation,  and  tlius  balancing  the  weight  of  the  arm  and  cutters  there- 
^^i  u  '  ^"  ^^  arrangement  of  the  tongue  between  the  driving-wheel 
and  the  cutter- arm  or  beam,  so  as  to  constitute  a  centre  draft  by  the 
application  of  the  adjustable  secondary  wheel  on  the  side  of  the  fram- 
ing opposite  to  that  of  the  cutter-arm,  and  thus  obviate  the  tendency 
to  swing  around  against  the  shoulder  of  the  horse ;  also,  in  other  iii 
provements  which  are  ex].lained  in  the  claims  of  the  inventor. 

Clmm.—TliQ  arranjjenient  by  which  the  driving-wheel  d  is  made 
the  centre  of  oscillation,  in  counter-balancing  the  cutter-beam  and 
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cutters  thereon,  embracing  the  secondary  wheel  i  and  spring  l  for 
tlie  puq)08e8  set  forth.  Also,  the  combination  of  the  tongue  n  with 
the  driving-wheel  d  and  secondary  wheel  i.  Also,  the  method  of 
balancing  the  cutter-])lade8  t  on  the'angular  bar  a  by  the  sliding-bar  h, 
in  combination  witli  tlie  blade  e,  or  tlieir  equivalents.  Also,  the  con- 
struction of  the  cntter-])lades,  as  fonned  on  the  under  side  with  a  rasp 
or  ronghened  .surface,  while  the  u})per  side  forms  a  shear-cutting  edge, 
for  tile  pur})ose(>f  preventing  choking  of  the  fingers,  and  supplying 
an  oil-box  to  the   cutter-bar,  as  set  forth   in  the   specification  ana 


drawing's 


No.  10,202. — Jouy  Blue,  of  Covert,  X.  Y. — Improvement  in  Machines 
for  S,jhiratl/i(/  O-rainfrom  Straw.— VaXGwiQii  November  8th,  1853. 

lln's  improvement  is  confined  to  what  tlie  inventor 
denominates  a  "sliaker."  It  consists  in  connecting  the 
cornered  roller  on  either  side  to  another  on  the  other 
side  oppo.site,  with  the  same  number  of  comers  or  arras, 

C\j\  fastening  both  on  a  shatl,  in  such  a  manner  tliat  when 
either  side  of  the  belt  rests  upon  one  comer  or  arm  of 
the  roller  on  that  side,  the  other  side  rests  upon  the  side 
of  tlie  roller,  between  the  corners  or  on  the  ends  of  two 
amis,  for  the  purpose  of  agitating  the  straw  and  grain 
while  passing  over  the  endless  slotted  apron. 

Claim. — ^The  arrangement  of  the  cam-blocks /*  and  «,  or 
tlieir  equivalents,  on  &e  shall  ^,  for  agitating  tLe  endless 
apron,  as  set  forth. 


No.  10,203.— Cornelius  S.  Cooper,  of  New  York,  N.  Y.—Impr<md 
BaJiH-Bar  for  the  Violin. — Patented  November  8th,  1853. 

A  represents  the  bass-bar. 

Chmn. — Tlie  application  of 
the Hpr'nnj hassheam  or lar^  in 
|)lace  of  the  solid  beam,  which 
is  taken  from  the  violin,  for 
the  luo/in^  tenore  or  viola^ 
viohiwi'llo.,  double  bass  or 
rlolono,  or  any  other  instrument  requiring  a  bass-beam  or  bar  for  the 
j)ro(iuc'tion  of  tone ;  then  the  support  of  Uie  ends  of  the  spring  or  im- 
l>roved  Ijass-bar,  by  cutting  notches  or  mortises  in  the  end-blocks,  as 
shown  in  the  figure,  and  supporting  said  ends  of  spring  in  any  manner, 
by  connecting  the  bearings  of  the  spring  to  the  end-blocks  to  produce 
the  desired  etfect.  Also,  the  separation  of  the  bass-bar  or  beam  from 
the  t4)j)  or  sound  board,  except  three  inches,  which  will  produce  the 
dosired  etfect. 


No.  10.204. — Nathaniel  Gear,  of  Zanesville,  Ohio. — Improvement  in 
M< whines  for  Cutting  IiTcgidar  Forms. — Patented  November  8tli, 
1853. 

F,  lower  cutter-head ;  o,  brace  supporting  the  upper  cutter-head  h, 
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I'll^e^sJtinTJtn^r'  «,^^^  f'™  «  th^at  to  the  cutte,^;  the  cutters 
and  fl  fP  ll  f.  ''^  grooves  in  the  upper  and  lower  cutter-hea.l, 

and  tautened  by  screwing  down  j.  To  cut  a  - 
duplicate  of  the  pattern  y,  the  material  is 
placed  on  top  of  it,  and  held  there  by  some 
fiharp  projections  in  the  upper  side  of  y 
Ihe  two  pieces  are  fed  along  by  hand  in  the 
direction  of  the  running  of  the  cutters,  which 
draws  them  tight  up  against  the  lower  cut- 
ter-head. The  cutters  work  upon  the  ed-e 
ot  the  piece  to  be  cut,  whilst  the  cutter-hoad 

receives  the  pattern  and  prevents  it  and  the  •iHHKaKsa^^^B 
piece  upon  ,t  from  coming  aiiy  closer  to  the  cuttei-s  than  a  fixed  di"!? 
Ihe  knives  are  gauged  by  the  cutter-liead,  and  the  pattern  irmio?^ 
by  the  cutte.head  also,  which  serves  as  a  gunge  t;^HMatten  ^ 
6^^tm.— The  combination  of  knives  in  the  nianner  fcn   "  ^  .  vi, 

trix  to  the  form  or  pattern  carrying  the  material  to  be  dreled 


No.  10,205.— James  Greenhalgh,  Jr.,  of  Wfltprfnr.1   \roo        r 


CMm.-^mpendm^  each  leaf  of  harness  from  two  iacks  c  r'  wb.V  h 

are  in  a  position  to  be  raised  to  make  the  succeedini^s  ed^^,7i'A'^ 
l)aesing  the  po  nts  of  the  hooks  will  Jlr.  „«/i      li     ^     .'  ^"^^  ^^^ 

26 
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No.  10,206.— Jerome  B.  Greene,  of  Worcester,  M&ss.—Im^yrovemefUs 
in  Templefifar  Lomm. — Patented  November  8th,  1853. 


Tliis  temple  consists  of  a 
roller,  which  turns  freely  on  an 
axle  placed  parallel  with  the 
wert  ;  and  it  is  snrrounded, 
or  partially  surrounded  by  a 
guard,  which  is  adjustable  on 

the  same  axle.    Tlie  roller  and ^ — ^ , 

the  guard  keep  the  cloth  properly  stretched,  either  by  holdm^  it  be- 
tween two  conical  surfaces,  or  by  pins  on  the  roller,  upon  which  the 
cloth  is  held  by  the  guard ;  the  roller  being  kept  in  position  for  hold- 
ing the  cloth  by  a  spring,  which  will  allow  it  to  be  withdrawn  when 
ne'cea-^ary.  The^  axle  upon  which  the  temple  turns  forms  part  of  an 
elastic  stem,  which  gives  the  temple  the  necessarjr  elasticity. 

Claim.— Ti\^  aiTangement  of  the  roller  d,  adjustable  guard  e,  and 
springs  ^,  upon  the  axle  a,  which  is  parallel  with  the  weft,  whether 
the  roller  and  guard  hold  the  cloth  between  two  conical  faces,  or  by 
teeth  on  tlie  roller. 


No.  10,207. — John  Jones  and  Alexander  Lyle,  of  Koch  ester,  N.  Y. — 

imprc/veimnt  in  Machines  for  Cutting  x^^mw?.— Patented  November 

8th,  1853. 

Tlie  knives  a  are  secured  to  the 
.inside  of  the  flanges  «,  in  order 
to  prevent  them  from  oveneach- 
ing  and  cutting  into  the  mouth- 
})ie(e  of  the  box  containing  the 
Ftraw.  /,  set-screws  for  regulat- 
ing the  knife ;  A,  bolts  which  hold 
the  knife  on  the  inside  of  the 
flanges.  , 

Clahn.—ThQ  combination  of  the  knives  and  segments  ot  flanges 
(which  are  attached  to,  and  form  a  part  of  the  heads),  the  knives  being 
placed  on  the  inside  of  the  flanges,  instead  of  the  outside,  in  the  man- 
ner and  fur  the  purpose  set  forth. 

No.  10,208.— SAiiTEL  Karns,  of  BloodvRun,  V&.—ImvroveTn^nt  in 
■      Machines  for  IluUiiig  Clover-Seed.— VoX^nX^ii  November  8th,  1853. 

Tliis  invention  consists  in  a  new  method  of  constructing  the  teeth  of 
the  concave  and  cvlinders,  bv  forming  them  of  wire,  and  securing 
them  to  sheets  of  leather  or  other  elastic  substance,  which  are  made 
fast  to  the  faces  of  the  cylinder  and  concave;  the  teeth  thus  formed 
having  the  quality  of  elasticity,  which  allows  them  to  yield,  and  pass 
anv  accidental  obstruction  that  may  occur  when  the  machine  is  in 
operation,  while  the  wearing  away  of  the  leather  is  retarded  by  encas- 
ing it  with  wire  or  thin  bands  of  metal. 

Claim.— 1\\Q  binding  of  the  teeth  to  the  hulling-cylinder  by  means 
of  the  wh-e  band,  as  set  forth. 
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No  10,209.-JoNATnAN-KNo%vLE8,  of  Cohocs,  N.  Y.-Tmprovcnunt  in 
-Looms.— FsiXenitd  November  8th,  1853. 

This  invention  relates  to  the  mechanism  for  letting  off  the  warp  from 
the  wai-p-beam  as  the  weaving  progresses;  and  consists  in  arranging 
what  18  termed  tlie  tension  or  whip-roll,  which  is  hung  in  the  usual 
manner  upon  tne  arms  of  a  vibmting  lever,  to  roll  up  and  down  in- 
clined guides  in  Its  vibrations,  to  acconimodat<j  itself  to  the  length  of 
tiie  yam  unwound  from  the  warp-roll.  ^ 

Claim.— The  combination  of  inclined  guides  with  the  whip-roll  for 
ttie  purpose  of  graduating  the  tension  of  the  warps. 


No.  10,210. — Abraham  Lash  and  Miles 
Moore,  of  Bellville,  0\\\o.—Tmpr(/ve- 
ment  in  GrainrClea/nsing  Machines. 
—Patented  November  8th,  1853. 

H,  flutes  in  the  upper  cleanser,  which 
keeps  the  grain  continually  rolling  by 
means  of  a  vibratory  motion,  in  order 
to  obviate  clogging.  The  flutes  k  in  the 
under  cleanser  serve  the  same  puri)ose. 

Claim. — The  two  fluted  cleansers,  or 
their  equivalents,  and  the  combination 
of  said  cleansers.  (They  may  be  used 
m  any  common  winnowing  machine). 


^O      10  211.— WlLLLVM    H.    MERIWETin-R,     of 

the  County  of  Comal,  TexBi^.-^Lnprove- 
imnt  in  the  Comtructlon  of  Wire  Fences 
—Patented  November  8th,  1853 


^    <7^ew.— The  employment  of  the  undulat.  IHI 

ing  or  zig-zag  wire  for  fencing,  which,  by  its  SSLiSisss^ 

elasticity,  increases  the  durability  and  efl^ectiveness  of  the  fence. 

^l^^i^iV"^^^/*"    c    ^™y^^^^  of  Dexter,  mct\i.-Lryryrcmm^ 

^  NovSr^;hfm3''^''^^'^  ^^^  ^^^^•'^  ^-..-^s^ 

By  reference  to  the  figure,  the  claim  explains  this  improvement 
Cl<ivm.-1\^^  raddle  a,  with  swinging  sections,  in  combTnaron  with 
tlie  intenor  carrier  or  elevator  b,  to  feplrate  the  grai^frinL   t^aw 
and  discharge  the  grain  on  the  riddles  under  tlie  head  o7thpp«^-' 
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preventing  the  straw  from  driving  through  the  raddle  a,  and  protect- 
ing the  carrier  or  elevator  b  from  abrasion  by  the  grain.  Also,  hanging 
the  riddles,  or  the  riddle  and  wheat-board,  to  upright  standards  w,  to 
give  the  upper  riddle  the  longest  stroke. 


No.  10,213. — William  Robertson,  of  New  York,  N.  Y. — Im/prove- 
7nmt  in  Violins  and  other  Stri?iged  Musical  Instruments. — Patented 
November  8th.  1853. 


The  performer  presses  his  fingers  on  the  projecting  keysa;  the 
string,  which  is  just  below  the  sv/mfvinental  finger-ward^  will  be 
pressed  against  the  lower  finger-board. 

^^ /«/;/?.— Combining  with  the  finger-board  of  a  violin,  or  musical 
instrument  of  like  character,  a  sui)plemental  keyed  finger-board,  con- 
structed and  operating  as  described. 

No.  10.214.— S AFFORD  E.  Stt-rtevant,  of  Hartford,  Yt.—Tmprmrd 
Mod^  of  Atfuehing  i/ie  Shafts  of  Vehicles  to  ^a-^*.— Patented 
November  8th,  1853.  * 

This  attachment  consists  of  an  eye  or  collar,  having  taper  or 
conical  ends,  which  fit  in  adjustable  sockets.  The  eye  or  collar 
may  be  attached  to  the  shaft,  and  the  sockets  to  the  clasps  which 
encompass  the  axle;  or  the  eye  or  collar  may  be  attached  to   tlie 
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clasps,  and  the  sockets  to  the 
shafts. 

Claim. — Securing  the  shafts 
of  vehicles  to  axles  by  means 
of  an  eye  or  collar  c,  having 
taper  or  conical  ends  c^c?,  which 
fit  in  adjustable  sockets  gg\  the 

ends  d  a  0^  \he  collar  c  being  

kept  firmly  in  the  sockets  by  means  of  the  screw-bolt  h ;  the  collar 
and  sockets  being  attached  to  the  shaft  and  axle  in  either  of  the  modes 
herein  described. 


No.  10,215. — Thomas  Spillek,  and  Anthony  Crowhuest,  of  No.  5 
Red- Lion  Square,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  England. — Improve- 
ments in  Propelling  Steam-  Vessels.  —  Patented  November  8th, 
1853.  ' 

This  invention  consists  in  the  application  of  vanes,  blades,  or  fins, 
mounted  upon  an  axle  which  has  free  motion  in  the  bearing  of  a 
frame,  which  frame  slides  vertically  in  a  groove  or  guide  prepared  for 
it  in  the  dead-wood  of  the  stem  or  any  other  part  of  the  vessel  below 
the  water-line — an  alternating  vertical  motion  being  communicated  by 
suitable  mechanism.  Tlie  vanes,  blades,  or  fins  are  moved  up  and  down 
through  the  water,  and  assume  an  angle  of  resistance  to  it,  which  is 
regulated  by  a  suitable  arrangement  of  stops.  The  angular  position 
which  the  vanes  or  blades  assume  in  their  motion  through  the  water 
is  similar,  somewhat,  to  that  of  the  tail  of  a  fish. 

Claim,. — Vanes,  blades,  or  fins  of  whatever  form,  or  wheresoever 
applied  in  a  vessel  for  the  purpose  of  propelling  the  same,  when  such 
vanes,  blades,  or  fins  are  mounted  on  an  axle  or  shaft  vibrating  or 
turning  freely  upon  its  axis,  and  moving  vertically  through  the  water. 


No  10,216.— George  Spencer,  of  Utica,  N.  Y. — Improved  Apparatus 
for  Ventilating  Railway  Car*.— Patented  November  8th,  1852. 

The  figure  represents  the  form  and  constniction 
of  this  ventilator,  a  is  the  mouth  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  air ;  f,  the  narrow  throat  of  the  mouth ; 
E,  stratum  of  water;  n,  the  barrier  to  prevent  the 
water  from  being  dashed  over  into  the  car  through 
the  conductor  o.  The  ventilator  is  placed  on  the 
side  of  the  top  of  the  car,  and  the  current  of  air  is 
produced  by  the  motion  of  the  car  or  cars. 

CUim.--l\iQ  application  of  a  single  "  throat,"  being  the  termination 
ot  a  'gathering"  or  gradually  contracted  opening,  in  combination  and 
immediate  connection  with  a  single  enlarged  air-chamber,  directly 
above  a  surface  of  water,  for  the  purpose  of  freeing  the  air  forced  into 
the  car  from  dust  and  cinders,  thus  enabling  the  dust  and  cinders  to 
tall  upon  the  water  by  their  own  gr&vity  alone. 
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No.  10,217. — Samttel  D.  Tillman,  of  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. — Improved 
Method  of  Illustrating  and  Measuring  Musical  Intervals. — Patented 
November  8th,  1853. 

By  reference  to  the  annexed 
figure,  the  claim  will  explain 
this  invention. 

Claim. — Tlie  employment  of 
a  fixed  disk,  on  wiiich  the  musi- 
cal intervals  within  the  octave 
are  represented  by  divisions  of 
a  circle,  and  the  letters  com- 
monly used  to  designate  the 
notes  of  the  fixed  scale,  in  com- 
bination with  one  or  more  arms, 
disks,  or  rings,  rotating  around 
the  centre  of  the  circle  of  the 
fixed  disk ;  on  which  rotating 
arms,  disks,  or  rings,  are  the  tnie 
and  tempered  divisions  of  the 
diatonic  scale,  so  arranged  that 
tJie  relations  of  those  divisions  of 
the  diatonic  scale  with  those  on 
the  fixed  scale  may  be  clearly 
seen,  when  the  point  designating  the  tonic  or  key-note  on  the  moving 
.scale  is  placed  opposite  any  of  the  divisions  of  the  fixed  scale. 


No.  10,218. — W.  D.  "Williams,  of  Raleigh,  N.  C. — Improvement  in 
Wagon- Brakes. — Patented  November  8th,  1853. 

ff,  one  of  the  front 
wheels ;  a,  front  axle  ;  e, 
tongue;  h.,  brake.  When 
the  wagon  moves  on  a 
level,  the  brake  will  be 
disengaged  from  the 
wheel,  as  seen  in  fig.  2  ; 
but  if  moving  down  an 
inclined  plane,  the  brake 
will  be  thrown  in  the 
jiosition  represented  by 
dotted  lines  in  the  same 
figure,  and  the  carriage 
win  press  with  its  whme 
weight  against  the  brake. 

Claim. — Forming  two 
swinging  or  rolling  joints 
between  the  front  axle  a  and  the  front  hounds  dd,  in  combination 
with  the  swinging  brake  i,  A  ^,  ^  ^,  arranged  on  top  of  the  reach  and  in 
front  of  the  wheels,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  wagon  more  per- 
fectly self-locking,  or  for  applying  the  brakes  simply  by  the  aid  of  the 
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horse  and  wagon,  and  disengaging  them  by  tlie  forward  action  of  the 
former,  the  whole  being  constructed  and  oj)erating  as  set  forth.  Also, 
making  the  brake  capable  of  swinging  on  a  centre,  so  that  it  may  be 
thrown  over  towards  the  front  of  the  reach  when  it  is  desired  to  diimp 
the  load,  and  again  thrown  to  its  proper  place  after  dumping. 


No.  10,219.— Joel  Wisneb,  of  Aurora,  N.  Y.—Improvemmt  in  Wash- 
ing MachiTies.— Patented  Nov.  8th,  1853. 

The  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in  con- 
structing the  interior  surface  of  the  tub  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tub  and  under  side  of  the  rubber 
with  radial  ribs,  in  the  form  of  semi-fnistums  of 
cones,  with  their  larger  bases  towards  the  exte- 
rior of  the  tub  and  perimeter  of  the  rubber ;  the 
under  surface  of  the  rubber  being  bevelled  out- 
ward and  upward,  so  that  the  elements  of  the 
ribs  on  both  rubber  and  bottom  which  are  far- 
thest from  said  surfaces,  will  be  parallel  when 
the  ribs  have  the  position  shown  in  figure  3, 
which  represents  a  section  through  ad.  

Claim.— Making  the  wash-board  of  a  conical  form,  haWng  its  surface 
higher  above  the  bottom  of  the  tub  at  the  circumference  Sian  at  the 
centre,  and  attaching  to  it  and  to  the  bottom  of  the  tub  radial  ribs,  of 
the  form  of  a  half  cone,  when  these  ribs  are  formed  of  such  depth,  and 
with  spaces  so  wide  between  them,  as  to  receive  the  clothes  in  thase 
spaces,  m  such  manner  as  to  turn  or  roll  them  over  as  the  board  is 
rotated  back  and  forth. 


No.  10  220.— Samuel  Greene,  of  Lambertville,  N.  J  .—Improvement 
in  Bolts  or  locks  for  fastening  Boors.  Shutters,  cfec— Patented 
November  8th,  1853.  "^  '  » 

B  is  the  bolt ;  c,  case  of 
the  bolt ;  k,  case  to  re- 
ceive the  end  of  the  bolt 
when  locked ;  d,  knob  sli- 
ding in  a  slot  s  in  the  case; 
e,  spring,  with  one  end  fastened  in  the  bolt,  and  fitting  in  a  recass 
N  ;  when  drawn  out,  as  shown  in  figure,  the  other  end  of  the  simng 
leaves  the  recess  n  and  falls  into  recess  o,  therebv  actin<r  as  a  stop  •  at 
tlie  same  time  the  drop  ii,  which  slides  in  a  groove  in  tTie  back  of 'tlie 
bolt,  will  fall  into  recess  i,  thereby  acting  as  another  stop ;  a  key  to  fit 
in  a  hole  in  recess  o  is  used  to  unlock  the  spring  and  drop  when  re- 
quired. ^ 

C7am.--The  spring  and  drop,  or  tumbler,  arranged  with  reference 
to  each  other  and  the  notch  in  the  case  as  described,  and  so  formed 
and  located  that  they  may  be  acted  upon  in  the  manner  described  bv 
a  smgie  key.  "^ 
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No.  10,221.— Alexander  C.  Twining,  of  Hudson,  Ohio.— ImpraveTnmt 
tn  lief rigeratina  Process  and  Apparatus  far  making  Ice  and  othet^ 
like  jmrjM>8es.— Patented  Nov.  8th,  1853. 

Claim. — Tlie  combination  of  an  exhausting  pump  or  apparatus  that 
is  also  condensing  or  compressing,  with  a  restorer,  and  with  a  freezing 
cistern  having  water-chambers.  Also,  tlie  same  pump  and  restorer  in 
combination  with  a  separate  exhaust-vessel,  in  or  aroimd  which  the 
ether  qr  other  liquid  uncongealable  at  the  temperature  employed  is 
cooled  and  made  to  pass  into  the  freezing  cistern  and  there  perform  its 
office.  Also,  the  percolator,  or  apparatus  introducing  into  5ie  cistern, 
or  the  separate  exhaust-vessel,  the  ether  or  volatile  liquid,  in  jets  or 
dropp,  in  combination  with  the  exhaust-pump  and  restorer.  Also,  the 
use  of  the  water-vessel,  in  combination  with  the  water-chambers  and 
tlie  intervening  liquid  for  perfecting  contact,  as  set  forth.  Also,  in 
combination  with  the  restoring  apparatus,  the  cooling  of  the  liquid 
around  the  same  by  exhaustion,  using  therefor  the  secondary  pump  and 
connections. 


No.  10,222.— EfeASTus  B.  Bioklow,  of  Boston,  Mass.— Improvement  in 
Zooms  for  weaving  Looped  and  Velvet  Pile  Fabrics.— Patented  No- 
vember 15th,  1853. 

(This  improvement  k  too  complicated  to  admit  of  a  brief  description 
of  its  nature  and  operation.) 

Claim.— The  method  of  constructing  and  operating  the  pincers  or 
their  equivalents  for  successively  operating  the  pile-wires,  so  that  they 
shall  carry  said  pile-wires  forward  to  the  face  of  the  cloth,  and  hold 
them  in  position  with  their  proper  edges  upwards  until  they  are  other- 
wise secured.  Also,  constructing  the  pincers  for  successively  operating 
the  i>ile-wire8  with  grooved  jaws,  opening  and  closing  in  a  line  with 
the  pile- wire  and  witli  a  motion  in  advance  of  the  lathe,  whereby  col- 
lision with  the  lathe  is  easily  avoided.  Also,  the  application  of  long 
horizontal  guides.  Also,  the  application  of  a  vibrating  box  or  holder, 
in  coiiibination  with  the  pincers,  or  their  equivalents,  for  successively 
operating  the  pile-wires.  Also,  in  combination  with  the  pile-wires,  a 
bar  or  guide,  which  shall  successively  press  against  the  pile-wires,  to 
keep  them  in  prpuer  position  during  the  operation  of  cutting.  Also, 
tlie  method  of  appl^-ing  the  tension-weight  and  brake  to  the  whip-roller 
by  means  of  the  arms.  All  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  set 
lorth  in  the  specification. 


No  10,223.— John  Gledhill,  of  New  York,  N.  Y.— Improvement  in 
I  ower-Looms.— Patented  November  15th,  1853. 

The  improvements  which  constitute  this  invention  are  for  the  most 
part  intended  only  to  be  applied  to  the  weaving  of  hair-cloth.  That 
part  relating  to  the  lay  motion,  however,  is  applicable  to  looms  of  every 
descn|)tion.     (See  figure.) 

C/am.— The  conibination  of  the  main  connecting-rods  e,  links  p 
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and  radius-rods  o,  for  giving  the  lay  a  motion,  the  forward  part  of  which 
fnrT'^  !?  ^  A^u^  ^^^  backward  i)art  retarded,  for  the  purpose  set 
lorth.  Also  the  "automatic  server,^'  consisting  of  a  block  or  head  p 
fomished  with  any  number  of  hooks  n,  or  analogous  devices,  arranged 
in  any  number  of  series,  according  to  t^e  number  of  bunched  of  filling 
hair  or  threads,  and  in  order  of  succession ;  the  said  block  or  head  beini 
hung,  substantially  as  described,  on  a  pivot,  in  such  a  position  that 
when  a  proper  amount  of  circular  motion  is  given  to  it  by  suitable 
mechanism,  the  hooks  will  withdraw  the  hairs  lom  one  or  other T the 
bunches,  and  brin^  them  to  a  suitable  position  to  be  taken  by  the  nip! 
pers  or  other  device  which  draws  them  through  the  warp^  Also  ^a 

make  thp!Pf«w'  ^«' ^1^^  are  operated  by  suitable  mecWsm,  to 
make  their  jaws  pass  through  the  warp  from  one  side  thereof  every 
time  the  shed  is  opened,  seize  one  or  more  haire  or  threads  from  the 
opposite  side,  and  return  through  the  open  shed  with  the  same,  and 
release  the  same  when  it  is  beaten  up  and  the  shed  is  closed.  Alsi  the 
Z^^dT  ^^^l^^^^d.«t"d  finger,  fever,  spring,  and  arm,  as  dfscribed^ 
^e  hid,  finger,  and  spring  being  for  the  purpoS  of  producing  a  proS 

f^oli       /'  '"''"'  ^"^^  ^^'  .^'^"^  ^^^  ^^  purpose  of  moving  thelnger 
to  allow  the  mppers  to  pass  in  coming  to  fetcL  the  haire  or  threads 


No.  10,224^Heney  P.  M.  Birkinbine,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa—Im- 
j^oved  Mode  of  Regulating  the  Motion  of  Pum^ng  Engines - 
Patented  November  15th,  1853.  "y*'*^. 

This  invention  relates  to  that  description  of  pumping  machinery 
^nerally  known  among  engineei^  as  the  «  Comiih  engine,"  and  coZ 
«Bts  of  intercepting  the  passage  through  the   equilibrium  pipe,  by 
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means  of  any  convenient  valve-apparar 
tus,  in  connection  with  machinery  for 
regulating  the  same. 

A  is  the  equilibrium  valve;  b,  the 
valve  seat,  which  also  forms  a  seat  for 
the  supplementary  valve  c ;  j,  crank ; 
ahcd^  bevel-wheels;  /,  screw-spindle, 
which  serves  to  bring  c  further  from  or 
closer  to  its  seat,  thereby  obstructing 
more  or  less  the  passage  of  the  steam 
from  the  equilibrium-valve. 

Claim. — The  use  of  the  adjustable 
valve-apparatus,  or  any  equivalent  to 
the  same,  for  interceptmg  more  or  less 
the  steam  in  the  equilibrium  passage, 
so  as  to  regulate  the  rapidity  of  descent 
of  the  plunger,  according  as  the  head 
of  water  may  require. 


No.  10,225. — Jamt-s  Brown,  of  New  York,  N.  Y. — Improvement  in 
Dagtierreotype  Apparatus.— ?2Xqw\.q^A  November  15th,  1853. 

The  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in  the 
employment  of  an  ornamental  diaphragm,  with 
a  suitable  opening  placed  in  a  suitable  ]><)sition 
in  front  of  the  person  to  be  represented,  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  a  portrait  or  picture,  with 
an  appropnate  or  tasteful  ornamental  border, 
either  with  or  without  the  name  of  the  person  or 
subject,  and  the  name  of  the  artist. 

(jlaim. — Tlie  employment  of  a  diaphragm, 
with  a  suitable  opening  through  which  the  per- 
son or  subject  is  presented  to  the  camera,  when 
the  opening  is  surrounded  by  ornament  or  embellishment,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  j)roducing  a  p<irtrait  or  jncture  with  an  ornamental  or  embel- 
lished border. 


Y. — Improve- 
-Patented  No- 


No.  10,226.— Charles  S.  Rulkley,  of  New  York,  N. 
mcnt  in  Electro-Magnetic  Annunciator  for  IloteU.- 
vember  15th,  1853. 

Tliis  annunciator  consists  of  circuit  closers  placed  in  the  several 
rooms  of  the  hotel,  and  a  register  situated  in  the  office  of  the  hotel,  a 
branched  circuit  of  insulated  wires  connecting  the  several  circuit 
closei-8  with  the  register  and  a  galvanic  battery.  When  the  guest 
wishes  any  thing  at  the  office,  he  grasps  the  key  b  (situated  in  his 
room,  and  always  kept  drawn  back  by  the  spring  /,  except  when 
in  use),  and  draws  it  foi-ward  directly  under  the  word  which  ex- 
presses his  desire.  By  this  action  the  pin  e  first  closes  the  circuit 
with  the  })late  a,  which  causes  the  bell  k  to  strike  ;  it  then  comes 
in  contact  successively  with  all  the  points  of  the  plate  5,  whereby  the 
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circuit  with  its  wire  is  closed  six  times, 
by  which  the  magnet  w  is  magnetized 
tliat  number  of  times,  and  consequent- 
ly six  teeth  of  the  rack  f  are  allowed 
to  pass  down  by  the  escapement  lever 
s,  and  the  figure  "  5''  is  brought  in 
sight  on  the  face  of  the  register ;  it 
then  closes  the  circuit  once  with  th' 
plate  Cy  whereby  the  magnet  t  is  oncf 
niacrnetized,  and  a  single  tooth  of  thi' 
rack  E  allowed  to  escajH",  exposing  the 
cij)her  on  the  face  of  tlie  register ;  thus 
the  number  of  the  room  (50)  is  com- 
municated at  the  office.    It  then  closes 
and  breaks  the  circuit  with  plate  d 
a  certain  number  of  times,  according 
to  the  order  in  which  the  word  he  de- 
sires to  communicate  is  airanged  over 
the  key,  whereby  the  rack  ^  is  brought 
down  that  number  of  notches  by  the 
magnet  p^  and  exhibits   the    corre- 
sponding word  on  the  face  of  the  re- 
gister, where  the  word ''  Pa}^r"  agrees 
with  the  word  over  the  key  in  fig.  2. 

Claim.— The  circuit  closer,  in  combination  with  the  other  parts,  as 
substantially  set  forth  for  the  purposes  described. 


No.  10,227.— Joseph  D.  Elliot,  of  Leicester,  MR9s.—l7npr(wement  in 
Machines  for  Dressing  /Slfay^^.- Patented  November  15th,  1853. 

The  nature  of  this  inven- 
'tion  relates  more  particu- 
larly to  the  use  of  a  trans- 
versely inclined  bed,  upon 
which  the  staves  are  fed 
into  the  cutters,  so  as  to 
adapt  the  machine  to  the 
cutting  of  thick  or  thin, 
tapering  or  wedge-shaped, 
riven  staves,  with  the  grain 
of  the  wood,  without  sep- 
arately adjusting  the  ma- 
chine, or  assorting  the 
staves.  (See  figures.)  e  is 
the  cutter-wiieel,  to  which 

motion  is  given  by  means  

of  drum  F  ;  e  dresses  the  concave  side  of  the  stave  ;  o,  weighted  roller 
and  so  situated  as  to  hold  the  stave  against  the  bed  h,  and  against  the' 
littmg  cut  of  the  wheel ;  i  concave  cylinder  with  straight  kniveTarranged 
transversely  across  it,  which  dress  the  convex  side  of  the  st»ve.  The 
weighted  roller  j  holds  the  stave  against  the  action  of  the  under  cutter  k. 
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Claim. — ^The  combination  of  the  transversely  inclined  bed  with  the 
swivelled  roller,  for  the  purpose  of  adapting  the  machine  to  the  dressing 
of  riven  staves  with  the  grain  of  the  wood,  whether  thick  or  thin,  taper- 
ing or  inclined  from  edge  to  edge,  without  any  separate  adjustment  for 
the  various  sizes,  substantially  as  described. 


No.  10,228. — Franklin  FRurr,  of  Jefterson  City,  Mo. — Improvement 
in  Machines  for  cutting  Ban  el- Heads. — Patented  November  15th, 
1853. 

Tlie  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in  holding  the  material  of  which 
the  barrel-head  is  cut  by  means  of  a  chuck,  having  a  series  of  centres 
placed  in  circular  fonn,  and  concentric  with  the  periphery  of  the 
chuck.  Each  centre  is  provided  with  a  spiral  spring,  which  enables 
the  centres  individually  to  give  or  yield,  so  that  the  different  pieces 
forming  the  bairel-head  may  vary  in  thickness  and  still  be  firmly  held 
by  the  chuck. 

Claim. — The  chuck,  constructed  of  two  circular  disks  connected  by 
studs,  and  centres  placed  between  the  studs,  the  centres  passing  througn 
both  the  front  and  oack  disks,  and  having  collars  upon  them ;  each  cen- 
tre being  provided  with  a  spiral  spring,  which  is  placed  between  the 
collar  and  the  inner  side  of  the  back  disk,  and  by  which  springs  each 
centre  will  yield  or  give  independently  of  the  otliers,  so  that  the  differ- 
ent pieces  forming  the  barrel-head  may  varv  in  thickness,  and  still  be 
properly  adjusted  and  secured  between  the  lace-plate  and  the  chuck. 


No.  10,229. — Baxford  Gilbert,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Improvement  in 
Propellers  for  Steamboats. — Patented  November  15th.  1853. 

f  is  the  cross-piece  of  the 
frame,  to  which  the  floats  e  e' 
are  attached  by  hinges.  The 
ann  k  turns  round  ^,  and  there- 
bv  tranriniits  a  horizontal  re- 
ciprocatm^  motion  to  rod  A, 
which  is  pivoted  Xo  one  of  the 
anchors  ^,  which  are  made  to 
swing  round  the  centre  pivot  ?',  and  thereby  alternately  turn  one  of  the 
floats  round  its  hinge. 

Claim.. — The  combination  of  the  anchors  g  with  the  double  floats  or 
paddles  ee\  suspended  so  as  to  hang  vertically  in  the  water  when  in 
use,  and  operating  with  a  horizontal  reciprocating  motion ;  one  of  the 
floats  in  each  set  propelling  the  boat  in  one  direction,  and  the  other 
float  in  each  set  propelling  it  in  the  opposite  direction ;  one  anchor 
being  combined  with  each  set  of  double  floats,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
taining one  float  in  a  horizontal  position,  so  as  to  pass  through  the 
water  with  the  least  possible  resistance  when  not  in  use,  ancl  sustaining 
the  pressure  of  the  water  against  the  paddle  in  use,  when  in  the  verti- 
cal position  which  the  anchor  compels  it  to  retain  while  propelling  the 
boat,  and  leaving  it  free  to  assume  the  angle  of  least  resistance  while 
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returning  through  the  water.  The  simultaneous  reversing  of  the  double 
paddles  bein^  accomplished  by  means  of  a  handle  which  shifts  the 
connecting-rod,  to  which  all  the  anchors  in  one  frame  are  attached  in 
the  manner  described.  ' 


^\}^^^?^-—y^^^'^  GiLsoN,  of  Brighton,  lA.s^.— Improvement  in 
Machines  for  Dresstn(,  Circular  Sash,  (J&c— Patented  November 
15th,  1853. 

By  means  of  the  wheel  d  and  the 
rack,  the  bed-frame  o  may  be  ad- 
iusted  to  an  inclined  position.  The 
lever  t  can  be  made  to  press  against 
the  material  to  be  planed  at  w,  by 
screwing  y,  which  will  raise  the  up- 
per end  of  the  lever  t. 

When  circular  work  is  required 
to  be  made,  the  carriage  is  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  frame  o,  and  se- 
cured there,  the  bed  is  turned  down 
at  right  angles  with  the  cutters,  and 
the  levers  TTare  removed,' and  an 
angle-frame  is  placed  upon  the  bed- 
plate, as  shown  in  Fig.  2. 

Claim. — Tlie  swing  bed-frame, 
and  adjustable  bed-plate,  in  combi- 
nation with  the  lever  t,  clamps  w, 
and  set-screws  y.  Also,  an  angle- 
frame,  with  a  joint  at  or  near  the 

vertex,  to  increase  or  diminish  the  

an^le   vvith  a  movable  segment-plate  thereon,  in. combination  with  The 
bed-plate  and  cutter,  for  circular  work,  as  herein  described. 


No    10,231. -Daniel  H.  Hovey,  of  Kilboni,  Ohlo.-Improved  Ma- 
15^1853    ^''^''^         -^^  ^/Z^/Wr,  cfec.-Patente(r  November 

The  operation  of  this  invention  is  as  follows, 
VIZ. :  (See  fig.)  h  h  are  the  creasers,  which 
are  pressed  together  by  springs  i  i.  Tlie  leath- 
er is  placed  between  said  creasers ;  and  the 
roller,  which  has  its  bearings  in  springs  b  J,  is 
brought  down  up(3n  it  by  depressing  a  lever 
with  the  foot  of  the  operator.  The  strap  is 
then  drawn  through  the  machine.    The  creas-  '-^^^■^hi^hhh 

tTe  Tprin^'Tr^'"'''^'"'  ""  "^^  '^"^  ^^'^  "^  ^^P«  ^y  ^^^^  <>^ 
^  <7^m— The  combination  of  the  self-adjusting  creasers  hh  SDrin^ 
d:;crib;d  '^  '""  "^  ""^  pi^ssure-roUer  .,-'am4ed  and  o^liSI^^S 
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Ko.  10,232.— Joseph  Leeds,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. — ImprovemenU  in 
Ventilators. — Patented  November  15th,  1853. 

The  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in  arranging 
a  series  of  downwardly  inclined  curved  openings  in 
the  outer,  case.or  shell  of  the  ventilator,  for  taking  in 
and  directing  downward  into  the  building  to  be  ven- 
tilated a  current  or  currents  of  pure  air;  and  in  con- 
necting therewith  a  passage  in  the  centre  of  the 
ventilator,  through  wnich  tlie  impure  air  may  be 
drawn  upwards  by  an  accumulated  or  increased 
draft  over  the  top  of  the  passage  ;  also  in  the  manner 
of  increasing  the  draft  across  tlie  top  of  the  ventila- 
tor, to  aid  the  upward  current  of  air  through  the  cen- 
tre passage. 

Claim. — ^The  combination  in  one  case  or  shell  of  \ 

the  series  of  downwardly  inclined  cui-wd  o}x;nings  ■■■■■■■■■■■■^^ 
in  the  outer  shell,  for  taking  in  and  directing  downwards  a  column  of 
pure  air,  with  the  centre  pipe  or  opening  crowned  with  the  two  fnis- 
tums  of  cones  with  their  apices  towards  each  other,  for  producing  a 
^counter-current,  and  carrj'ing  from  the  apartments  to  be  ventilated  the 
impure  air,  and  increasing  the  ejecting  current,  the  whole  requiring 
but  a  single  opening  in  the  roof. 


No.  10,233. — William  Lewis  and  William  H.  Lewis,  of  New  York, 
N.  Y. — Improved  Apparatus  for  GhemicaRy  preparing  Surfaces 
f&r  the  Dagv£rreotype^  or  similar  Processes. — Patented  November 
15th,  1853- 


Tliis  improvement  consists,  first,  in  means  to  a])i)ly  either  heat  or 
cold  to  the  chemical,'  to  regulate  the  evaporation  thereof  aa  required, 
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and  accordm^  to  the  state  of  the  weather ;  the  chemical  in  summer- 
time evaporatmg  too  quickly,  while  in  winter  it  is  too  slow  in  its  opera- 
toon,  becond,  in  fitting  the  glass  pot  containing  the  chemicals,  so  that 
It  18  less  liable  to  break.  iSird,  In  providing  the  slide  carrying  the 
da^erreotype  plate  to  be  coated.     Fourth,  in  fitting  the  cap  or  lover 

TtI  }^r  ^A  ""^J^^^-  ^"^^^^°-  ^^^^'  ^^  t^«  ^eans  for  securing 
to  the  shde  and  adjusting  the  plate  of  glass  that  sets  over  the  pot 
contammg  the  chemicals.  Sixth,  in  the  means  of  attaching  the  yoke 
that  passes  over  the  slide,  to  keep  it  down  to  the  box. 

Claim.— The  metallic  base  formed  as  a  box  a,  to  which  cold  water 
or  heat  is  to  be  applied,  to  regulate  the  temperature  of  the  chemicals 
in  ttie  coatmg-box.     Also,  suspending  the  glass  pot  within  the  coating 
box  by  means  of  a  flanch  or  bead  on  the  upper  edge  thereof.     Also 
the  rollers  3  in  combination  with  the  ways  d,  formed  with  the  inclined 
to  relieve  the  friction.     Also,  tlie  rollers  10  on  the  cover/,  combined 
with  the  ways  and  inclines  11  on  the  slide,  to  lift  the  cover  and  relieve 
inction.    Also  the  rebates  6  to  support  the  glass  on  the  lower  surface 
thereof,  m  combination  with  the  screws  7  to  retain  the  same  against  tlie 
rebates.     Also  secunng  the  metal  yoke  g  in  place  by  means  of  ribs  16 
on  the  inner  sides  of  the  vertical  parts  thereof,  and  the  slides  15.    Also, 
the  hub  13,  on  the  yoke  taking  the  socket  12,  in  the  cover  f,  and  con- 
taining the  spring  14,  whereby  the  cover  is  retained  in  pl'ace,  but  al- 
lowed to  take  ite  proper  bearin<'  i'       ,  uut  *u 


No.  10,234— SERairs  P.  Lyok,  of  Farmington, 
^\ch.~Impro>}em,^t  in  the  Method  of  Con- 
stnictiy  Stove-Dumpers.— Fatanted  NoVember 
15th,  1853. 

(The  claim. explnitis  this  improvement  hv  refer- 
ence to  the  annexed  figure.) 

Claim.— The  arrangement  of  the  lever  ir,  having 
the  valve  d  on  its  lower  end,  and  a  curved  portion 
G  and  flat  spring  k  on  its  upper  end,  in  combina- 
tion with  the  lever  a.  piv<^tvd  between  tlie  curve- 
portion  and  spring  (said  lever  attached  to  the  uj)pei 
valve  c),  the  thumb  screw  n,  and  expansible  plate 
m;  the  whole  acting  autoniaticallv  in  the  reg- 
ulation of  the  draft  of  air  to  the  fire,  and  also  to 
the  induction  of  air  to  the  flue. 


No    10,235— William    IL    Muntz,    of   Norton 
Mass.—/niproveme?U  in  PaddU^chcHs  for  Ves- 
sels.—Y^iex^d  Nov.  15th,  1853. 

This  improved  wheel  is  constructed  of  three  circular  wheels  rwifh 
a  shaft  passing  through  their  centras)  placed  at  equal  dstenct  i^J^ 
A  B  c  are  he  wheels;  n',  the  shaft!  The  cen  re  wheelT  about 
twice  the  diameter  of  the  othem.  To  those  wheels  the  buckete  a?e 
a&xed;  one  set  of  them  being  made  to  extend  from  the  inner  part 
of  one  wheelA  to  that  of  the  otlier  wheel  b,  while  the  o  her  ^^^ 
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are  made  to  extend  from  the  circnmference 
of  tlie  wheel  c  to  that  of  the  wheel  n. 

Tlie  buckets  are  formed  of  sheet-metal,  in 
the  following  manner,  viz. :  First,  the  bucket 
is  bent  so  that  one  part  a  shall  stimd  at  about 
a  right  angle  to  the  other  part  h.  Tlie  part 
a  is  properly  the  paddle  or  float,  and  h  the 
guard.  These  partn  are  each  curved  in  a  pe- 
culiar manner.  The  float  strikes  the  water 
flatwise,  but  entere  the  water  at  an  angle  of 
about  forty  degrees  to  the  horizontal,  so  that 
its  narrowest  part  shall  not  onlv  enter  the 
water  first,  but  shall  be  the  first  part  of  the 
float  to  leave  the  water. 

C/aim.— The  mode  of  making  the  paddle-wheel,  consisting  in  ma- 
kmg  the  supports  of  the  buckets  a  cutwater-wheel,  and  two  wheels  a  o  of 
smaller  diameter;  of  forming  each  bucket  of  a  float  and  guard,  made 
to  stand  at  an  angle  to  each  other ;  of  making  the  guard  to-  extend 
from  the  rim  of  the  cutwater-wheel  to  the  other  or  smaller  wheel,  and 
so  that  the  guard  shall  not  only  pass  edgewise  through  the  water,  but 
endwise  into  the  water,  the  float  being  made  to  project  inwards  from 
the  guard. 


No.  10,236.— George  Pnnxips,  Philadelphia,  T&.— Improvement  in 
Culttvaiors  and  Seed ■  Planters. —P-dtented  Nov.  15th,  1853. 


The  nature  of  this  improvement  consists  in  so  constructing  and  com- 
bining the  several  parts  of  the  planter,  harrow,  and  cultivator-plough, 
as  to  enable  them  to  be  separated  or  attached,  and  to  perform  either 
ot  the  functions  for  which  they  are  designed  in  a  more  effective  man- 
ner than  heretofore  ;  and  also  in  attaching  to  the  upright  post,  at  the 
back  })art  of  the  centre  or  draught  beam,  a  graduating  and  driving 
wheel  capable  of  being  used  for  those  purposes,  or  as  a  pivot-wheel 
to  turn  the  machine  on,  when  it  is  desired  to  do  so  for  any  purpose. 
(See  figure.)  d'  d"  slotted  bars  secured  by  the  nut-screw  f  passing 
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tiirough  both  the  slots,  and  also  through  the  slot  of  the  centre-beam  d; 
H^he  hoppers ;  k  projectmg  tubes  with  suitable  holes  for  dropping  the 
gram ;  p,  the  band-wheel,  which  is  made  to  revolve  the  holfow  ^lafts 

.  .wfTr'"'®  arrangement  and  combinaHon  of  the  side  pieces  b  and 
n;S  r  "";  """,?  f''Y  ^^"^  ^'  ^"'  ^"^  ^^^«  ^^^"^^'  sectional  axle 
pLwV  '  '/l^  "^y  ^^'  ^^'  I'^^rV^  ^^'  ^"•^^'^"^  ^he  exi^ansion  and 
contraction  of  the  side  pieces.  ,a1so,  attaching  tlfe  driving  and  grad- 
uating wheel  to  the  back  part  of  tiie  machine  by  means  of  notched 
bare  Q,  secured  to  the  upright  post  of  the  centre  or  draught  beam  by  a 
bolt  upon  which  they  move,  and  suspending  above  th?  same  pawls, 
which  enter  the  notches,  thus  enabling  tlie  wheel  to  pert'orm  its  fimc- 
tons  of  regulating  the  height  of  the  back  part  of  tL  machine,  and 
dnving  the  distn^uting-shafts,  and  to  be  drawn  or  thrown  under  the 
centre  or  draught  beam,  to  form  a  pivot-wheel,  upon  which  the  ma- 
chine can  be  raised  from  the  ground  and  turned,  in  the  manner  and 
lor  the  purpose  specified. 


•    ber  15th,  1853. 

This  improvement  is  explained  in 
the  claim  of  the  inventor,  by  refer- 
ence to  the  annexed  figure. 

Claim. — Tlie  binder  d,  and  revolv- 
ing tightener  c,  combined  with  and 
embracing  the  united  cross-head  b 
the  socket  a,  and  ridge  d.  ' 


No.  10,238.— Robert  Sinclair,  Jr.,  and  Richard  F 
Matnard  of  Baltimore,  Md.-ImnroveZ^  I 
Straw- Cutters.— Fatented  Nov.  15th,  1853. 

This  invention  relates  to  means  for  feedintr  th^ 
straw-cutter,  and  consists  in  the  emp  0™" on  the 
feedmg-roller,  of  alternate  right  and  left  fins  so 
arranged  as  to  form  a  double  spiral  o  Lew'for 
^e  purpose  of  feeding  forward  Sie  straw  Sent^ 
ing  It  from  crowding  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  box 

Ipft  fin?  «°iployment  of  alternate  right  and 

left  fins,  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  doubl?  sDiral 

^'"eT  fth"  ^P;-^-^.%-ther  for  Ae^ r! 
^   set    forth,— and    constituting,    all    to^eier 

27 
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No.  10,239. — John  H.  Thompson,  Jakes  M.  Thompson,  and  Hoska.  Q. 
Thompson,    of    Holderness,    N.    H.  —  Im- 
proved Machine  for   Trimming  the  Soles 

\     of  Boots  and  Shoes. — Patented  Nov.  15th, 

j     1853. 

(See  figure.)  h  is  the  platform ;  upon  its 
edge  rests  the  sole  c\  d  d  are  the  knives  set  in 
the  revolving  knife-stock  e ;  A  A,  the  pattern- 
plate,  which  is  first  fastened  to  Uie  sole  ;  h  is 
the  gauge-bar ;  o  o,  guides. 

Claim. — A  machine  in  which  the  sole  is 
trimmed  by  revolving  knives,  and  guided  as 
fed  along  oy  the  operator,  by  an  adjustable 
gauge-bar,  against  wnich  the  edge  of  the  patr 
tern-plate  abuts. 

No.  10,240. — WiLLTAM  H.  Towers,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Improved 
Attachment  to  Register 8  of  "  Hot-avr  Furnaces^'' — Patented  Not. 
15th,  1853. 

The  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in  placing  on  or  about  the  re- 
gister a  convenient  contrivance  to  hold  water  to  be  evaporated  in  the 
apartment  into  which  the  register  conducts  the  heated  air,  by  which 
means  the  moisture  of  the  air  of  each  apartment  may  be  regulated  to 
suit  the  occupants. 

Claim. — Placing  within  the  jambs  of  each  register  the  means  of 
moistening  the  heated  air. 


No.  10,241.— William  TowNsiraajD,  of  Hinsdale,  Mass. — ImprovemerU  in 
2o(777M.— Patented  Nov.  15th,  1853. 

The  nature  of  this  invention  con- 
sists in  tlie  use  of  levers,  connected 
to  the  heddles,  and  so  set  on  slotted 
fulcrums,  that  they  receive  an  end- 
wise-motion  from  the  pattern-chain, 
or  similar  means,  to  connect  said 
levers,  near  one  end  or  the  other, 
with  cross-levers,  to  be  carried  up 
by  such  levers,  and  either  elevate 
or  depress  the  heddles,  according  to 
which  end  of  said  sliding-lever  is 
elevated. 

Claim. — The  levers  n,  on  a  slot- 
ted fulcrum,  with  their  latch -pieces 
14  and  V,  or  their  equivalents,  com- 
bined with  the  levers  w  and  w  1 ; 
by  which  arrangement,  the  levers  n 
are  connected  to  either  lever,  w  or 
V)  1,  by  means  of  the  end-motion,  and 
carried  up  and  down  by  competent 
power  applied  to  the  levers  w  and  v)  1. 
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^S;^^!*f-~i?''T^?'z?-  ^,^^^'  ^f  Boston,  J&i^.-Improvem^ 
u^  Machine  for  Fxnxshxn^  the  ends  of  -55fav^*.— Patented  Nov.  15th, 

.iJ?!?  ''^^^\  ^^  ?^.^«  »V«"«on  Js  to  finish  the  two  ends  of  a  stave 
«^ji  rT^^'  ^^^^^^"c^"<^««  the  distinct  operations  of  cutting  the 

mured  tfiickn^,  and  cuttmg  the  groove,  within  which  tlie  edges  of 
h  wf  .^"fi  V^^  ^'  "crozing."  Tliese  four  combined  opeilTioM 
are  technically  known  as  "working  off,"  and  are  usually  performed 
after  the  cask  is  "  set  up,"  and  by  hand-labor.  ^  penormea 

C^tm.-A  feed-bed  revolving  in  bearings,  which  are  capable  of 
Ifl^  moved  by  weights,  springs,  or  other  means  towards  tlie  beds  or 
stops  on  which  the  back  or  outer  side  of  the  stave  is  supported;  the 
<^^\^1  movement  deoending  upon  the  thickness  ofthe  staves 

o,^^^,^  fi  li  i"^"^  ^^1  ^«^\\"ation  of  the  feed-bed  with  the  saws, 
nn!^^^- '*??''  *"^  ^^^^^^^  frame,  and  their  eauivalents,  for  the 
purpose  and  m  the  manner  above  described.  ^ 

No.  10,243.— Henry  Waterman,  of  the  City  of  Hudson,  N  Y  —Im  ' 
^rS,  185^  ^"^  '^  Cor^rucUn^\fety.  F^i.-Paten^ 

This  improvement  relates  to 
locomotive  engines,  and  is  de- 
signed to  obviate  the  uncertaintv 
with  which  the  weighted  lever 
indicates  the  pressure  of  steam 
(on  account  of  the  sudden  up- 
ward and  downward  motion  of 
the  locomotive),  and  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  steam  unnecessa- 
rily ;  and  consists  in  the  applica- 
tion of  weighted  rod  d  (see  fio-) 

uuia  nearly  to  ite  top,  completely  cover  iig  the  oiston       T(r  fh!. 
rneans  tf.e  p,8l«„  en  move  no  faster  tl.an  the^fl,^d  i^m^de  to  pL  bv 

fev^rP^^Srrbetherd!'^"""^  ""  ^"<''^''"  ^"'""'»-  "^  *'   -^h,^ 

l.™?l'?;i~'^if  P'»V?"/'  «ttached  to  the  weighted  end  of  the  valve- 
lever  withm  the  cylmder  o,  and  immereed  in  the  liquid  \n  thelvH^ 

^t'foX  ""''  "P"™'*'^  *■"  "-^  P"T"««  »"<• '"  tL  manner  he^rlia 

sh^'rt7j?rbE"«'  ''  '^"'"S-  "^"^^  '-"  handleHm^Tp.  to  .h.  • 
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No.  10,245.— H08EA  H.  Gkovek,  of  North  Cohocton,  'N.Y.—Ifriprove- 
ment  in  Chums. — Patented  Nov.  15th,  1853. 

(See  fig.)  This  churn  is  in  the  form  of  a  flaring 
tub:  J,  the  dasher  attached  to  the  crank-shaft. 
The  centrifngal  motion  of  the  milk  causes  it  to  rise 
up  until  it  reaches  the  cross-pieces  c,  when  it  is 
thrown  back  upon  the  dasher. 

Claim. — A  chum  consisting  of  a  conical  tub, 
furnished  with  a  vertical  revolving  dasher  at  its 
bottom,  combined  with  breakers  at  the  top,  in  the 
manner  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 


No.  10,246. — Evan  H.  Branson,  of  Fredericksburg,  Ya. — Improved 
Mode  of  Planing  Crooked  7YmJ«-.— Patented  Nov.  15th,  1853. 

The  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in  supporting  the  arbor  of  one 
of  two  pulleys,  carrying  an  endless  belt  of  knives,  upon  elastic  bearings. 

(7/azm.— Supporting  the  arbor  of  one  of  two  pulleys,  carrj^ing  an 
endless  belt  of  knives,  for  dressing  crooked  timber,  upon  elastic  bear- 
ings, for  the  purpose  of  yielding  to  any  undue  stram  upon  the  knives. 


No.  10,247.— William  Beschke,  of  Alexandria,  Ya. — Improved  Mode 
of  Joining  and  Riveting  MetaUic  P^afe*.— Patented  November  22d, 
1853. 

The  claim  explains  the  nature  of  this  improvement. 

Claim.— ThQ  method  of  equally  dividing  the  weakness  resulting 
from  the  joining  of  iron,  steel,  or  any  other  metallic  plates;  which  is 
eflfected  bv  putting  the  plates  together  so  as  to  break  joint  at  the  ends, 
and  rivetmg  over  these  another  similar  set  of  plates,  so  as  to  break 
joint  at  the  sides  and  ends  with  the  first,  thus  entirely  covering  the 
joints  of  the  first ;  the  rivets  over  the  surface  being  equi-distant  from 
each  other,  and  from  those  confining  the  edges. 


I  J 


No.  10,248.— Gardner  S.  Browne,  of  Hartford,  Qomi.—IrriproveTnent 
in  Body  Braces. — Patented  November  22d,  1853. 

i  i  are  the  dorsal  springs,  with  each  a 
hole  and  a  slot  at  d,  into  which  fit  screws 
and  pivots.  The  pivots  project  from  the 
sacral  spring  3.  Tlie  connection  of  the 
two  sprmgs  allows  a  lateral  motion  to 
the  dorsal  springs,  rendering  the  brace 
flexible  and  easy  to  the  patient.  2  2  are 
the  hip-springs ;  4  4,  the  dorsal  pads ; 
5  5,  the  star-plates,  for  uniting  and  holding 
the  hip  and  sacral  springs  together;  6, 
the  spring  of  the  attachment  9,  with  two 
small  knobs  for  depressing  the  springs  at 
each  end  of  the  attachment. 

Claim. — Uniting  the  shoulder  and  abdominal  brace  by  pliable 
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springs  1 1  so  arran^d  and  constructed  that  they  shall  be  confined  on 
each  side  of  the  spine  to  the  abdominal  brace,  and  when  fastened  at 
one  end,  permit  a  limited  vibration,  and  when  fastened  to  the  other 
end,  be  ngid;  whereby  the  same  brace  can  be  adapted  to  a  variety  of 
parents  m  diflferent  stages  of  disease,  or  to  difierent  stages  of  disease 
in  the  same  patient  . 


No.  10,249.— Henbt  Carter  and  James  Eees,  of  Pittsburgh  Pa  — 

iTT'?^^^''^  ^"^  ^<^^i^for  Making  iTt^.— Patented  November 
22a,  1853. 

These  improvements  refer  to  the 
die-box,  and  are  illustrated  in  the 
accorapaiying    drawing.      The   die 
consists  of  six  blocks,  corresponding 
to  the  sides  of  a  nut.    The  die-blocks, 
p  and  J*,  have  central  apertures  for 
the  eye-punch  o  to  work   through. 
Block  p  is  moved  up  and  down,  by 
means  of  a  cam,  to  admit  the  blank, 
and  reduce  the  end  of  the  bar  of 
metal  to  the  proper  thickness.     The 
,  two  side  blocks  are  held  against  J* 
by  means  of  set-screws,    c  is  a  cam- 
lever  connected  with  the  die-block  c  (back  of  the  side  blocks),  for  the 
purpose  of  discharging  the  finished  nut,  and  moving  back  to  receive 
another  b  ank     The  front  die  g  rises  and  falls,  corresponding  with  the 
moyemente  of  the  back  die-block.    The  front  die-block  carrfes  a  knife 
at  Its  lower  edge  to  sever  the  blank  from  the  bar. 

Claim, --The  arrangement  of  the  devices,  substantially  as  herein 
described,  for  reducing  the  end  of  the  blank  bar  to  a  given  thickness 
preparatory  to  severing  the  blank;  whereby  nuts  of  uniform  thicknew 
are  produced  from  bars  of  irregular  thickness,  and  the  machine  is  pro- 
tectea  against  injurious  strains. 

No.  ia,250.--THOMA8  Champion  and  Samuel  Champion,  of  Washing- 
NoVeSw  2'^d  1?^T"^  ^*"   ^mn^..^n,  ^n^,.. -Patented 

•  The  bridge  is  built  upon  the  ground  near  the  stream  over  which  it 
18  to  be  placed.  The  abutments  being  erected,  the  bridge  is  moved 
upon  truckt  or  rollers  placed  upon  heavy  plank,  until  ite  forward  end 
projects  over  the  first  abutment  A  vessel  is  then  placed  beneath  the 
projecting  end  of  the  bridge,  with  a  substantial  frUe  upon  its  deck 
S^fVl^'i^  the  bndge  rests,  and  is  carried  forward.  The  vessel  must 
trst  be  ballasted  with  water,  or  other  material ;  and  as  the  bridee  is 
gradually  pushed  forward  towards  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream,  the 

enabt  i^M  L      T""^^  ^'  ^""^  F?P«^  buoyancy  to  the  vessel,  and 
enable  it  to  cany  the  increasing  weight  of  the  bridge  resting  on  the 

vessel  is  ballasted  with  water,  it  may  be  pumped  out  as  required ;  or, 
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if  other  material  be  used  as  ballast,  it  can  be  removed  to  another 
yessel  near  by. 

Claim. — ^Tne  mode  of  operation  as  herein  described,  viz. :  building 
bridges  on  shore,  on  a  level,  or  thereabouts,  with  their  resting-places  on 
the  abutments,  and  then  setting  them  in  place  in  the  manner  described. 


J^o.  10,251. — Stillman  A.  Clemens,  of  Springfield,  Mass. — Improve- 
ment in  Ventilators  for  liailroad-Cars.—FtLtented  Nov.  22d,  1853. 

The  nature  of  this  invention  consists 
in  an  air-filter,  so  made  and  arranged 
with  other  apparatus,  as  to  be  kept  wet 
with  water,  and  through  which  a  cur- 
rent of  air  is  directed  into  the  car  or 
other  apartment  to  which  the  apparatus 
is  attacned.  The  air-filter  may  be  made 
of  sponge  or  felt,  or  any  porous  or  fibrous 
material  suflBciently  porous  to  absorb 
water  by  capillary  attraction,  and  at  the 
same  time  admit  the  passage  of  a  current  of  air  through  it  when  wet 
(See  figure.) 

Claim. — The  mode  of  ventilating  railroad  cars,  etc.,  by  causing  the 
air  to  pass  through  sponge,  or  other  suitable  porous  or  fibrous  sub- 
stance or  material ;  said  material  being  provided  with  means  for  a  con- 
tinual supply  of  water  to  moisten  it,  and  replace  that  which  is  evap- 
orated by  the  air  which  passes  through  it. 


No.  10,252. — Olhter  A.  Kelly,  of  Woonsocket,  R.  I. — Imj>rove7neni 
in  Zooms. — Patented  November  22d,  1853. 

Claim. — The  arrangement  of  levers  (as  described  in  specification),  < 
connected  by  a  spring  or  elastic  connecting-rod,  in  combination  with 
the  tappet-wheel,  whereby  the  shuttle-boxes  are  raised  and  lowered  by 
a  yielding  mechanism,  which  diminishes  greatly  the  liability  to  break- 
age. Also,  the  method  of  balancing  the  shuttle-boxes  on  the  lay,  in 
combination  with  mechanism  for  simultaneously  raising  one  set  and 
depressing  the  other.  Also,  tlie  reciprocating  and  rotating  pattern- 
cylinder,  m  combination  with  the  vibrating  lever,  or  the  equivalent 
thereof,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  intervals  between  the  changes 
of  the  shuttles  regular  or  irregular.  Also,  the  rack-cylinder,  or  the 
equivalent  thereot,  in  combination  with  the  two  pinions,  and  the 
mechanism  for  throwing  them  altemat«ly  into  or  out  ol^gear,  or  the 
ej^uivalent  thereof,  whereby  the  racks  are  moved  in  alternately  oppo- 
site directions,  with  a  variable  range  of  motion,  as  required  for  opera- 
ting the  pattern-cylinder.  Also,  a  series  of  pins,  or  the  equivalent 
thereof,  on  the  inner  end  of  the  rows  of  holes  in  the  pattern-cylinder,  a 
disk  having  a  corresponding  number  of  pins  or  teeth  on  its  periphery, 
placed  loosely  on  the  axis  of  the  rack-cylinder  and  the  pawls,  which 
turn  the  disk  and  pins,  in  combination  with  the  rack-cylinder,  whereby 
the  latter  is  tumea  at  each  extreme  of  its  vibration,  so  as  to  throw  one 
pinion  out  of  gear  with  the  racks,  and  the  other  in,  to  reverse  the  mo- 
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tion.  Also,  the  method  of  uniting  the  pattern-cylinder,  or  its  equiva- 
lent, with  the  rack-cylinder,  or  its  equivalent,  by  a  yielding  or  slip 
coupling,  whereby  the  danger  of  breaking  the  mechanism,  when  ft 
happens  to  become  deranged,  is  greatly  lessened.  Also,  the  method 
of  working  the  same  row  of  holes  in  the  pattern-cylinder  to  the  right 
and  left  in  succession,  in  case  the  cylinder  should  not  have  hdes 
enough  to  work  the  ornamental  design  in  the  cloth,  by  working  the 
holes  once  only;  whereby  a  cylinder  of  a  given  size  will  be  capable  of 
producing  a  much  more  elaborate  design,  or  larger  figure,  than  if  the 
holes  could  be  used  but  once  in  the  production  of  the  same  figure. 


No.  10,253.— Feedkrick  Surra,  of  Pontiac,  N.  Y.—Impr(yvement  in 
Water^heels.—P&iented  November  22d,  1853. 

This  improvement  consists  in  a  series 
of  buckets  d  (see  fig.)  so  arranged  as  to 
produce  a  twofold  direct  action,  com- 
bined with   a  twofold  reaction  of  the 
water  upon  the  wheel;  and  in  a  new 
method  of  ventilating  the  wheel,  by  which 
a  powerful  draft  of  air  is  secured  through 
the  wheel,  which  draft  acts  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  water  passing  down  on 
the  lower  buckets,  and  supplies  the  va- 
cuum induced  in  the  wheel  by  the  cen- 
trifugal force  and  discharge  of  the  water, 
and  also  helps  produce  me  curved  cur- 
rent of  the  water  as  it  passes  from  the 
upper  to  the  lower  buckets  of  the  wheel. 
J  IS  the  air-tube. 

Claim. — ^The  ventilating  water-wheels, 
iiiclosed  by  a  curb,  scroll,  or  box,  by 
means  of  a  tube  communicating  with  the 
wheel,  or  in  an^  other  manner  substan- 
tially the  same,  m  combination  with  the 

buckets  H,  D,  E,  and  f,  constructed  and  

arranged  in  tiie  manner  and  for  the  purpose  herein  set  forth. 


No.  10,254.— James  R.  Kain,  of  TlflSn  City,  Ohio.— Improved  Appa- 
ratus for  CuUing  Screws  on  Bedsteads.— P&tented  Nov.  22d,  1853. 
This  improvement  consists  in  the  method  of  securing  the  rail  in 
the  machine,  by  means  of  spiral-faced  plates,  with  points  on  their 
inner  faces,  attached  to  and  movable  by  a  spring-lever,  the  ar- 
ranpments  being  such  that  the  securing  points  advance  simultane- 
ously an  equal  distance  on  each  side  of  the  rail.  Also,  in  tlie  method 
of  changing  the  right  and  left  nuts,  and  keeping  them  in  position 
by  means  of  a  spring-catch  and  notched  tie-piece,  which  holds  firmly 
the  required  nut  against  the  screw.     The  reversible  cylinder  a  (see 

iP^^' j^^"^^"^  *^^®  ^°^™  *  ^  ^'*«  ^T^^  ^^e  head  of  the  double- 
threaded  screw  c,  the  nuta  dd  of  which  are  movable  about  pina  <•<• 
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and  are  held  together  by  tie  /,  having  on  its 
under  edge  the  notches  g  g,  by  which  tlie 
spring-catch  h  holds  either  of  the  nuts  against 
the  screw  c.  H,  horizontal  anus ;  mm,  spirals; 
n  n,  screw-plates ;  p,  the  spring  which  keeps 
the  plates  n  n  in  place. 

Claim. — ^The  combination  of  the  spiral- 
faced  plates  n  n\  with  the  arms  I  V  and 
springy,  for  securing  the  rail  in.  the  machine, 
as  specified.  Also,  the  catch  A,  in  combina 
tion  with  the  notched  tie /*  and  pins  e  e,  for 
carrying  the  right  and  left  nuts  against  the 
screw,  and  securing  them  in  position. 


No.  10,255. — ^William  Lewis  and  AVilliam 
H.  Lewis,  of  New  York,  N.  Y. ^Improved 
Method  of  Supplying  Business  Cards^  (&c. 
— Patented  November  22d,  1853. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  furnish 
means  whereby  any  person  can  take  from  a 
case  or  box  one  card  at  a  time,  and  no  more, 
for  the  purpose  of  business,  as  tlie  address  of 
parties,  or  for  memoranda.    (See  figure.)    By  pulling  the  knob  3.  the 
hp  i  will  draw  out  the  lowest  card  of  the  pack 
g ;  the  gate  t,  by  means  of  spring  5,  will  pre- 
vent more  than  one  card  passing  at  a  time  be- 
neath it.    The  india-rubber  spring  2  will  draw 
the  slide  /,  to  which  the  knob  3  is  attached, 
back  to  its  first  position. 

Claim. — The  lip  1  on  the  slide/,  combined 
with  the  gate  *,  to  draw  out  one  card  at  a  time. 

No.  10,256.— Samitel  T.  McDouoal,  of  New  York,  N.  Y.— Improve- 
fnent  in  Platform  and  other  -Sca^e*.— Patented  Nov.  22d,  1853. 
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■    This  improvement  consists  chiefly  in  the  addition  of  the  forward 
lever,  and  its  connection  with  the  principal  lever. 

Claim.— The  arrangement  of  the  triangular  lever  e  and  the  two  in- 
dependent side-levers  o,  having  their  long  arms  suspended  from  knife- 
edges  attached  to  the  lever  k;  whereby  the  final  adjustment  necessary 
to  make  the  scale  give  the  same  weight  on  all  parts  of  the  platform 
may  be  made  by  moving  the  bar  h  only,  which  carries  the  two  last- 
named  knife-edges,  without  the  necessity  of  any  precise  adjustment  of 
Uie  two  kmfe-edges  a  upon  the  levera  g  to  equal  distances  from  the 
fulcra  of  those  two  levers. 


r 

No^0,25T.--J.  Paesons  Owen,  of  Norwalk,  O\no.—Impr(yvemmt  in 
Machines  for  Cutting  Screws  for  Bedsteads.— F&tented  November 
22d.  1853. 


This  invention  refers  to  the  manner  of  holding  the  posts  and  rails 
and  also  to  the  mode  of  arranging  the  mandrels  for  cutting  right  and 
left  screws,  and  consists  in  the  use  of  eccentric  cams,  faced  \vuth  soft 
metal,  and  operated  by  a  lever,  for  holding  the  T>ost  in  position,  and 
also  in  the  construction  of  the  cams  with  eccentric  grooves  which  so 
operate  jaws  moving  in  tliera,  as  to  hold  the  rail  firmly  for  cutting 
the  screw ;  the  cutting  being  eflfected  in  both  cases  by  reciprocating 
mandrels,  one  with  a  nght  and  the  other  with  a  left  screw,  so  supported 
by  an  oscillating  frame  that  either  can  be  used  when  occasion  requires  • 
the  frame  being  locked  by  a  lever  and  wedge  during  the  cutUng  op^ 

hh,  niandrel  heads,  for  cutting  the  post-threads;  these  mandrels  are 
replaced  by  others  when  the  thread  is  to  be  cut  on  the  rails ;  d,  frame 
which  IS  movable  about  bolt  e,  and  held  in  position  by  lever  /"  pressing 
against  one  side  of  wedge  g.  The  post  b  is  pressed  into  bed  A  by  canS 
1,  which  are  operated  by  levers^',  and  about  journals  k.  The  m-ooves 
m  m  serve  to  move  up  or  do^^Ti  the  bars  n  n,  by  moving  levef  j  and 
thereby  to  grasp  the  rail  between  their  jaws  I. 

CTam.— Supporting  tlie  mandrels  in  the  oscillatory  frame  d,  as  de- 
scribed, which,  in  combination  with  the  lever /and  wedge  a  permits 
either  mandrel  to  be  brought  effectively  into  operation  for  Jtittin^. 
Also,  the  eccentric  grooves  m  of  the  cams  t,  in  combination  with  the 
bars  n,  for  the  purpose  herein  set  forth.   . 
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Ko.  10,258.— WiLUAM  PiKEPoiNT,  of  Salem,  N.  J .—Improv&rMnt  in 
Mowing  and  Reaping  JfooAtTw?*.— Patented  November  22d,  1853. 
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This  improvement  consists  in  the  method  of  hanging  and  moving 
the  cutters.  The  cutter  is  caused  to  advance  in  a  curvihnear  direction 
bj  means  of  the  double  crank-shafts  d  and  ^,  which  are  connected  by  a 
rod  A,  and  which  receive  their  motion  from  the  large  carriage- wheel,  to 
which  the  inner  shaft  d  is  geared.  The  cutting  is  etfected  by  the  move- 
ment of  the  cutter  in  one  direction  only ;  and  during  its  return  move- 
ment, it  is  shielded  from  the  grass  or  grain,  and  thus  prevented  from 
becoming  entangled  thereby. 

Claim. — Hanging  the  cutter-blade  at  each  end  to  a  crank,  so  as  to 
cause  the  rotary  draw-cut  in  form  of  a  circle,  in  combination  with  the 
counter-rod  A,  for  insuring  the  perfect  revolution  of  both  sliafls  in 
unison. 


No,  10,259. — Morgan  L.  Rood,  of  Marshall,  Mich. — TmproveTnent  in 
devolving  Fire-ArTua. — Patented  November  22d,  1853. 

By  reference  to  the  an- 
nexed figure,  this  improve- 
ment is  fullv  explained  in 
the  inventor  8  claim. 

Claim.  — The  arrange- 
ment by  which  the  guiae- 
pin  D,  in  comaection  with 
the  stop-notches  n  n,  ad- 
iusting  spring  e,  and  the 
nook  connection  between 
the  smoke -guard  w  and 
rock-shaft  i,  causes  a  more 
perfect  joint,  and  more 
secure  connection  between 
the  cylinder  and  barrel; 
thus  preventing  all  leak- 
age, keeping  the  cylinder  and  its  attachments  clean,  and  protecting 
the  surrounding  charges  from  taking  fire.    Also,  the  arrangement  of 
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the  slotted  arm  o  and  the  hammer,  by  means  of  which  the  gnn  may 
be  cocked,  with  or  without  moving  the  cylinder. 

No.  10,260.— William  Silver,  Jr.,  of  Pittston,  VA.—Impr(yoemeni  in 
the  Manufacture  of  Blasting-Powder.— F&tented  Nov.  22d,  1853. 

The  object  of  this  improvement  is  the  production  of  a  powder  that 
may  safely  be  used  in  mines^  and  that  will  produce  less  suffocating  gas 
when  it  is  ignited.  In  the  manufacturing  of  this  powder,  191  lbs.  of 
prepared  charcoal,  68  lbs.  of  good  saltpetre,  and  12 J  lbs.  of  good  sul- 
phur, are  ground  together,  pressed,  and  granulated.  A  strong  solution' 
of  chlorate  of  potash  is  then  sprinkled  upon  the  granulated  powder, 
until  it  becomes  thoroughly  moistened,  tlie  powder  being  stirred  whilst 
it  is  being  sprinkled.  The  powder  is  left  about  four  days  in  a  room 
heated  to  lOO"*  Fahr.,  when  it  is  ready  for  use. 

Claim. — The  blasting-powder,  as  above  set  forth ;  the  same  consist- 
ing in  an  unglazed  powder,  composed  of  charcoal,  nitre,  and  sulphur, 
m  the  proportions  specified,  prepared  and  treated  with  chlorate  of  pot- 
ash, as  set  forth.  ^ 

^  "  I  do  not  claim  the  use  of  chlorate  of  potash  as  a  means  of  prevent- 
ing smoke  in  mine-blasting,  except  when  combined  with  charcoal,  sul- 
phur, and  nitre,  in  the  manner  set  forth." 


No.  10^61.— Hiram  Smtih,  of  Norwalk,  Ohio.— Improved  Apparatus 
for  Cutting  Screws  on  BedsUad-RaiU  and  in  Posts  of  the  same  — 
Patented  November  22d,  1853. 


This  improvement,  which  refers  to  the  manner  of  attaching  the  r 
cutters  to  the  cutter-heads,  tlie  attachment  of  the  cutter-heads  to  the 
spindle,  and  the  mode  of  securing  the  machine  to  the  rails  and  posts 
when  in  operation,  consists  in  constructing  the  cutters  so  as  to  form  a 
portion  of  the  cylindrical  sectibn  of  the  head,  attache^by  a  base  at 
nght  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  head,  bv  means  of  bolts  passing,  in  the 
case  of  the  cutter  of  the  male  screw,  through  an  ear  upon  the  exterior 
of  the  head,  and  in  the  other  case,  through  the  axis  of  the  spindle 
Also,  m  the  employment  of  a  system  of  clamps,  for  the  purpose  of  at^ 
taching  the  cutting  machinery  to  the  posts  and  rails  durmg  the  opera- 
tion of  forming  the  threads.  The  operation  of  cutting  the  screws  is  as 
follows.    (See  figure.)    The  rail  is  first  secured  to  a  joiner's  bench,  or 
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in  a  vise,  and  the  clamp  c  passed  over  its  end  until  the  shoulder  of  the 
rail  reste  against  the  stop  z  on  the  block  b,  the  extremity  of  the  tenon 
entering  the  head  d  of  the  spindle  a,  which  is  withdrawn  to  the  full 
extent  of  its  thread.  The  lever  l  of  the  plate  w  is  then  moved  to  the 
right,  forcing  out  the  slides  e  and  fimilv  grasping  the  rail.  The  cut- 
ting is  performed  in  the  usual  way.  The  screws  at  both  ends  may 
be  cut  at  the  same  time,  by  securing  longitudinally,  at  opposite  ends 
of  the  bench,  cutters  and  clamps,  as  described.  The  operation  of  cut- 
ting the  post-thread  is  similar  to  that  described  for  the  rail. 

Claim. — The  formation  of  the  v  cutters  as  described  in  sections  of 
the  cutter-heads,  which  are  secured  by  means  of  screw-bolts.  Also, 
securing  the  section  of  cutter-head  containing  the  post  v  cutter  by 
means  of  a  polygonal-headed  bolt  passing  as  described  through  the 
hollow  spindle,  cutter-head,  and  section-base ;  which  arrangement,  in 
addition  to  securely  holding  the  v  cutter,  admits  of  the  adjustment  of 
the  cutter,  for  insuring  the  formation  of  tight  joints  between  the  post 
and  rail.  Also,  the  method  of  attaching  the  tenon-socket  d  to  the 
spindle.  Also,  the  arrangement  of  the  standards  a  and  g,  and  clamp 
c  upon  the  blocks  b  and  h,  by  which  the  machine  is  secured  to  tiie 
post  and  rails,  and  the  operation  of  cutting  facilitated. 

No.  10,262.— Joseph  Goldmark,  of  New  York,  N.  Y .—Improvement 
in  Facing  the  open  ends  of  FerciLmon  Caps. — Patented  November 
22d,  1853. 

The  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in  inserting  a  series  of  per- 
cussion caps  in  appropriate  holes  made  in  a  plate  fitted  to  or  making 
part  of  a  stock,  to  be  used  in  combination  with  the  surface  of  a  grinf 

ing  wheel,  so  that  when  so  inserted  in  the  holes     

of  the  plate,  with  the  open  ends  outwards, 
they  may  be  reduced  to  the  same  level  by  the 
grinding  surface.  Also,  in  the  employment  of 
another  plate  with  similar  holes  for  guiding 
the  caps,  as  they  are  thrown  upon  the  holding- 
plate,  that  the  caps  may  readily  enter  the 
noles  in  the  holding-plate.    (See  fig.)   g  is  the 

plate  provided  with  punches  A,  which  is  let  ^_^^^_^.^_^_^^ 
down  so  tliat  the  puncnes  fit  into  the  caps  and  and  press  them  down 
into  the  holes  h. 

Claim. — In  combination  with  the  holding-plate,  the  employment  of 
the  guide-plafe,  to  facilitate  the  insertion  of  the  caps  into  the  holes  of 
the  holding-plate,  for  the  purpose  described.  Also,  in  combination  as 
specified,  the  employment  of  the  plate  with  the  series  of  punches  or 
pins,  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  all  the  caps  to  the  requirea  depth  in 
the  holding-plate. 

No.  10,263. — Enoch  R.  Morrison,  of  Troy,  Pa. — Imprdvem,ent  in 
Shingle  Machines.— F&tented  November  22d,  1853. 

The  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in  carrying  the  riven  shingle 
forward  by  an  intermittent  motion,  so  as  to  be  operated  upon  succes- 
sively by  the  shaving  and  edging  knives,  the  motion  being  imparted 


by  the  reciprocating  movement  of  the  riving  knife-stock,  through 
spring-hooks,  stops,  or  dogs,  or  their  equivalents.  Fig.  1  is  a  top 
view ;  fig.  2  a  side  view,  and  fig.  3  a  view  of  the  under  side  of  the 
machine. 


^ 


The  bolt  of  timber  is  placed  upon  the  rest  c,  which  is  connected 
with  the  stationary  bed  b  ;  the  reciprocating  frame  a,  carrying  the 
riving-knife  d,  moves  forward  and  severs  the  shingle  from  the 
bolt,  and  it  drops  upon  the  second  bed  f.  When  the  frame  a  re- 
turns for  the  next  ri\ang  operation,  the  shingle  last  riven  is  caught  by 
the  dogs  d,  and  carried  forward,  and  held  down  by  the  spring-plate  o, 
until  it  is  caught  by  the  spring-dogs  e  e,  which  rise  up  to  catch  the  end 
of  the  shingle.  As  the  frame  a  returns,  the  knife  h  shaves  one  side  of 
the  shingle ;  the  spring-dogs  /are  also  attached  to  frame  a,  and  after 
the  last  operation,  drop  behind  the  shingle ;  and  after  the  release  of 
the  dogs  e  «,/ takes  their  place,  and  carry,  by  the  forward  movement 
of  the  frame,  the  shingle  to  the  shaving-knife  j,  which  shaves  the  op- 
posite side.  The  knife  j  being  attached  to  the  fixed-frame  b,  the  rear 
portion  of  the  moving  part  now  becomes  the  bed  against  which  the 
shingle  is  held  by  the  spring-plate  k. 

Claim. — The  combination  of  a  reciprocating  river  and  finishing 
knife,  with  a  fixed  knife ;  so  that  on  the  backward  motion  of  the  river 
one  face  of  the  shingle  shall  be  dressed,  and  by  its  next  forward  mo- 
tion the  second  face  will  be  dressed  by  the  fixed  knife. 


No.  10,264.— Elnathan  Sampson,  of  Cornish,  N.  H. — Imprcywment 
in  Platform  /Sbo^.- Patented  November  22d,  1853. 

Near  the  comers  of  the  frame,  four  hangers  a  a  a  a  are  attached, 
and  support  four  levers  bbhb,  the  vibratory  ends  of  which  are  sus- 
pended at  ssss^  from  the  ends  of  two  short  levers  e,  that  are  attached 
to  a  vibratory  shaft  e,  passing  crosswise  under  the  middle  of  tlie  frame, 
and  supported  by  two  liangers  n  n,  attached  to  the  sides  tliereof  Two 
beams  d  d  pass  crosswise  under  the  frame,  and  support  the  platform 
B ;  these  beams  may  be  extended  at  both  ends  by  means  of  sliding-bars 
addd,  which  fit  in  grooves.    The  bars  are  sunk  entirely  into  the 
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beams  when  not  in  use.  The  bare  on  one  side  are  to  be  drawn  out 
and  a  plank  laid  on  them,  whenever  any  thing  wider  than  the  platform 
IS  to  be  weighed. 


CTaim.— The  combmation  of  the  sliding-bare  dddd  mdL  with  the 
platform  the  actuating-levere,  and  the  scale-beam,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  enable  the  pUtform  to  be  Uterallj  expanded  or  contracted 


No.  10^265.— James  H  Cbyoikr,  of  New  York,  N.  Y.—TmprcyvemeTU 
in  Bank  and  Safe  Z<>cA».— Patented  November  22d,  1853. 

This  improvement  consists  in  the  use  of  lever-guards,  so  arranged 
as  to  be  thrown  into  circular  toothed  disks,  when  the  bolt-tumbler  is 
raised  by  the  key ;  the  lever-guards  being  operated  by  the  bolt-tumbler, 
instead  of  being  directly  operated 
upon  by  the  key.  The  lever-guards 
prevent  the  lock  from  being  pick- 
ed by  pressure  obtained  upon  the 
bolt.  Also,  in  the  peculiar  man- 
ner of  effecting  the  changes,  or  of 
altering  the  position  of  the  indexes. 
(See  figure.) 

Claim. — Tlie  employment  or  use  of 

the  lever-guards  f  f',  constructed  and  

arranged  so  as  to  operate  against  the  disks  d,  and  prevent  them  from 
turning  as  the  bolt-tumbler  c  is  raised,  as  shown  and  described  in 
^ccification.  Also,  connecting  the  ratchets  j  to  the  circular  toothed 
disks  I),  by  means  of  pawls  «,  and  operating  said  pawls  by  means  of  the 
tumbler  ic  or  its  eouivalent ;  whereby  the  ratchefa  may  be  connected 
and  disconnected  from  the  several  disks  d  simultaneously,  and  the 
changes  effected  with  the  greatest  facility. 


i'JJ 


v^vtl  H 


No.  10,266.— Lawrence  F.  Fratkr,  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  Z.—Im- 
provemeni  in  Life-Floats.— F&tcnted  November  22d,  1853. 

The  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in  combining  together  bnojani 
vessels,  shaped  and  arranged  by  means  of  a  frame ;  the  vessels  being 
made  of  canvas,  india-rubber,  or  oil-cloth,  stuffed  with  cork  or  its 
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up  n^S^tilr  in  wW^    ^  ""^  propulsion,  light,  and  alwa^^s  right  side 
up,  no  matter  m  what  manner  it  is  thrown  into  the  watpr     Th«  wJ 

S^n^^d        "'^'*  "*  «^  baUaa  or  floats  constructed  Z  Z^l 


N^10,267.-WiLLiAM  K.  Hall,  of  Phillippi, 
V  &.~/mmvvem€rU  in  Mmmng  Machines.— 
I'atented  November  22d,  1853. 

(J^i^^^\^''&^^  ^®    revolving-blades  A, 

l^T^'^^^.t:  ?"''  ^"iprovement  consiste  in 
attaching  to  the  frame  of^the  machine  a  semi- 
^rcuJar  tram  mm  slightly  elevated  in  tlie 
rear  at  a,  upon  which  staples  t,  attached  to  the 
ara^  g,  run  after  the  cut  is  made,  for  the  pur-  HW^^^^ 


^""i^^'l^lr^r.^-  ^°^^'  Of  Wortliington,  Ohio -/m7>n>«.n^  4 
Sdf  Acting  Pr.**^.~Patented  November  22d,  1853  "^^^ 

By  reference  to  the  annexed  figure  the  claim  Pxr^lam-  ^v    • 
provement.  6    «  "^e  ciaim  explains  this  im- 

Claim. — So  arranging  the  lever 
o,  and  providing  it  with  a  self-ad- 
justing follower,  m  combination  with 
the  lever  d  and  the  bed-plate,  with 
Its  supporting  frame  b,  that  the  mo- 
tion  of  the  article  pressed  may  be 
transmitted  to  the  long  end  of  the 
lever  o,  at  or  near  the  fixed  centre 
of  motion  of  the  frame  b;  causincr 
the  weight  of  the  press  and  article 
being  pressed  to  exert  power  on  the 
follower  and  thereby  gradually  press 
1%*?^     into  a  more  compact  and  ^ 
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No.  10,269. — "WnuLED  B.  Cumminos,  of  Tyngsborough,  Mass.,  and 
Nathan  P.  Dadman,  of  Chelmsford,  Mass. — Improvement  in  Ma- 
chines for  Dressing  MiU-Stones. — Patented  November  22H.  1853. 


This  improvement  refers  to  the  machine  patented  by  S.  "W.  and  R. 
M.  Draper,  Mav  25,  1852,  and  consists  in  an  arrangement  by  means 
of  whicn  the  pick  is  caused  to  revolve  upon  a  block  made  fast  to  the 
stone ;  the  block  serves  as  a  bearing  and  a  guide  for  the  head-piece  b, 
which  is  designed  to  prevent  any  tremulous  or  other  motion  froin 
being  communicated  by  the  revolution  of  the  cam  to  the  bar  a  and 
the  parts  carrying  and  giving  motion  to  the  pick. 

Clmm. — The  combination  of  the  pedestal  c,  the  head-piece  b,  and 
the  cam  n,  for  the  purpose  described. 


No.  10,270. — Samuel  F.  Allen,  of  New  York,  N.  Y. — Improvement 
in  Fluid-Bwmers  or  Lamps. — Patented  November  29th,  1853. 

(In  the  figure,  f  represents  the  wick ;  j^ 
wire-gauze;  «,  slit;  a,  vessel  containing 
the  camphene.)  This  invention  consists 
in  making  the  flame-tube  of  greater  length 
on  either  side  of  the  vertical  wick-tube, 
and  in  combination  with  the  same,  enca- 
sing the  wick  which  it  carries  inside  of 
the  fine  wire-gauze  which  serves  to  give 
out  the  fluid  in  a  spread  and  open  state, 
and  consequently  to  make  the  light  more 


powerful,  or  brilliant  and  open,  and  also  preserve  the  wick  a  great 
length  of  time  from  being  charred  or  consumed. 

Claim. — The  horizontal  flame-tube,  for  burning  camphene  and  like 
fluid,  having  a  long  slit  cut  in  its  top,  in  combination  with  the  wick  f, 
when  encased  in  wire-gauze ;  the  encasing  of  the  wick  in  gauze  caus- 
ing the  fluid  to  be  discharged  and  burned  in  a  sheet  the  lull  length 
of  the  slit. 
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'^V!?/I^-7iv^'?^'''  ?,^  ^,^^  Wobum,  '^s^.^Improvement  in  the 
Metlu>d  of  Absorbing  .Sr/wfe.-Patented  Novembef^tM853 

w2r  ilTeiL^lnni'  lT°^^^°  '"^"^^'t  ^?  ?^^^°^  ^^«  «"^«'te  through 
made'ltS  Td  n  i  '°fif/Pf'  ^?'  hollow  o?  a  suitable  reservoTr, 
maae  air-tight  and  nearly  filled  with  water,  which  reservoir  is  kent 
constantly  exhausted  by  air-pumps.  reservoir  is  Kept 

C/atm.— Passing  the  smofe  of  furnaces  or  other-fires  throueh  water 

seVfuitT  '^""-P^""P«'  ^  ^'  ^-^-r  described, 'and  forTe^p^^'^ 


F...:\ 


©O^ 


ru,  I 


No.  10,272.--M.  a  Geftznek,  of  Washington,  D.  Q.^Imwcroed  Mo8a 

The  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in 
the  arrangement  of  two  or  more  screens, 
one  having  oblong  and  the  other  square 
meshes,  the  square   meshes  to  be  of  the 
same  size  of  the  short  diameter  of  the  oblong 
meshes,  for  the  purpose  of  separating  and 
retaining  the  leaf  or  flake  gold,  and  permits 
ting  the  balance  of  the  material  to  be  sub- 
jected to  a  blast,  in  uniform  or  nearly  uni- 
form sizes,  so  as  to  be  differently  operated 
upon  by  their  different  specific  gravities. 
Also,  in  the  interposition  of  guide-rollers,  or 
their  equivalents,  between  the  shaking-hop- 
per and  the  blast,  for  the  purpose  of  guiding 
or  bringing  the  material  in  a  proper  manner 
to  the  blast. 

Claim.--Jh^  arrangement  of  the  screens  s  s',  constructed  and  0T)erft- 
ting  as  set  forth,  for  the  purposes  specified.     Also,  the  inSrZitio^^ 

^e^Lc"[M^^  "  ''"^  ^^"^"^^^^'  ^^  ^^  manner  anSlr^e^i^' 


No.  10,273.--BENjAinN  F.  Miller,  of  New  York,  N.  Y.— /m^rtw^m^ 
m  Iron  T^^no^*.— Patented  November  29th,  1853.       .  ^'^-^'^^''*^ 

f- 

A  arid  B  represent  the  ends  of  the  halves  of  the  top 
rails  and  of  the  bottom  rails ;  e  e  are  the  filling-bars 
with  their  countersinks  dd;  ff  are  bosses  cast  on  the 
rails  to  fit  the  countersinks.  By  this  mode  of  con- 
struction the  fence  is  adapted  to  fit  any  grade  or  incli- 
nation of  ground. 

6'/am— Constructing  the  top  and  bottom  rails  in 
lateral  halves,"  and  holding  said  halves  together  by 
screws,  riveta,  or  bolts,  in  combination  with  bosses  or 
pivots  cast  on  the  inside  of  the  respective  halves  of 
the  rail,  with  corresponding  countersinks  or  perfora- 
tions near  the  ends  of  the  filling-bars. 
28 
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No.  10,274. — John  W.  Peer,  of  Schenectady,  N.  T. — Improvement  in 
Vertical  Trip-Hammera. — Patented  November  29th,  1853. 

The  nature  of  this  invention  consists 
in  raising  and  lowering  the  hammer  by 
means  of  a  screw-cam  arranged  upon  a 
circular-plate,  secured  fast  on  a  revolv- 
ing sliait,  and  connected  to  the  helve 
of  the  hammer  by  means  of  a  horizon- 
tal lifting-arm,  which  has  one  of  its 
ends  attached  fast  to  the  hammer  by 
^set-screws,  and  its  other  end  ^sliding 
freely  up  and  down  over  the  vertical 
cam-shaft  as  the  hammer  rises  and  falls, 
said  ann  carrying  a  small  friction-roller, 
■which  as  tlie  cam-shaft  revolves,  turns 
freely  and  plavs  upon  the  top  of  the 
screw-cam,  and  prevents  friction  from 
the  weight  of  the  hammer  upon  the 
cam,  as  the  hammer  is  gradually  raised 
by  the  cam.  Also,  in  arranging  the 
screw-cam  upon  a  frame  which  is  ad- 
justable, to  vary  the  length  and  force 
of  the  blow  given  by  the  hammer. 

(See  figure.)  d,  hammer;  dd,  ham- 
mer-guides ;  E,  screw-cam ;  f,  the 
screw-cam  plate,  secured  to  revolving 
shaft  o,  the  lower  end  of  which  rests  on  the  table  j,  which  can  be 
raised  or  lowered ;  y,  driving-pulley ;  h,  arm ;  g  and  A,  two  collars  of 
arm  h  ;  l,  friction-roller. 

Claim. — ^The  arrangement  of  the  screw-cam  e,  and  the  adjustable 
table  to  which  it  is  attached,  for  the  purposes  described. 


No.  10,275.— David  N.  Ropes,  of  Meriden,  Conn. — Improvement  in 
the  Mode  of  fastening  Handles  to  the  Blades  of  TaMe-Kni/oes  a/nd 
ii^or^.— Patented  November  29th,  1853. 


K  is  the  blade ;  o,  the  cap ;  «,  screw ;  h,  handle ;  <?,  hole  in  cap  c ; 
A,  thread  cut  in  the  handle.  When  screwed  together,  the  bolster  g  is 
soldered  to  cap  c. 

Claim. — ^The  use  of  the  metallic  cap,  interposed  between  the  handle 
and  the  blade  of  the  knife  or  fork,  and  secured  to  each  substantially  in 
the  manner  described. 
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No   10,276.-RoBERT  R  Tati/)r,  of  Reading,  Vs^-Lnproiyem^nt  in 

P  .     ;  A^^'  on'!^  Pa^sa^es  far  operating  St^am-Hamm^s,— 
Patented  Nov.  29th,  1853.  ^  -y 

The  steam-valves  are  so 
arranged  that  the  steam  can 
at  will  be  made  to  act  on 
the  lower  side  only  of  the 
piston,  or  on  its  upper  side, 
with  more  or  less  force.  The 
chests  and  valves  of  the 
steam  side  are  shown  in  fi<'. 
1,  and  of  the  exhaust  side  m 


%•  2. ,  . 

C/<35tm.— The  arrangement,  as  described,  of  the  steam  ports  and  pas- 
sages ;  the  variable  automatic  valve,  for  directing  the  steam  altematelv 
above  and  below  the  piston,  and  for  admitting  a  variable  quantitv  of 
Steam  beneath  the  piston ;  and  the  adjustable  hand-valve,  to  exclude 
altogether  the  steam  above  the  piston,  or  to  admit  a  greater  or  less 
quantity  of  it ;  both  valves  being  adjustable  while  the  hammer  is  in 
operation,  so  that  the  steam  can  be  made  to  act  with  a  variable  force 
on  either  the  up  or  down  stroke  of  the  piston,  or  on  both,  or  prevented 
trom  acting  on  the  down  stroke,  without  interrupting  the  act  on  of  the 
hammer,  as  herem  set  forth.  ^ 


No  10,277.-SrLAs  B.  Terry,  of  Plymouth,  Conn. 
y«7?w-Pj^<^.— Patented  November  29th,  1853. 


— Improvements  in 


This  improvement  is  appli- 
cable to  the  "  marine  clock," 
and   consists    in  making  the 
"fork  or  cruteh-wire"  a  flat  and 
elastic  spring  at  and  near  the 
end  where  it  is  attached  to  the 
verge  or  verge  arbor,  the  oppo- 
site  end   being  made    small 
and  round  to  enter  a  hole  per- 
forated in  the  arm  of  the  bal- 
ance-wheel, or  in  a  collet  on 
the  balance  arbor  or  spindle. 
This  arbor  is  placed  at  right 
angles  to  the  verge  arbor,  and 
in    a    line   with    the    cruteh 
where  it  is   attached   to  the 
verge  arbor.    The  spring  part 

of  the  crutch  should  be  made  __-^.^« 

of  sufficient  strength  to  produce  the  oscillations  or  vibrations  of  the 

«,S"h!;  '^^  '1  ""V^^''"  ^^  ^\^  "'^^^^  P^^«^  ^f  the  clock,  in  about 

such  time  as  may  be  desired.    It  consists  also  in  regulating  the  force 
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of  the  crutch-spring  by  increasing  or  leaeening  its  tension,  by  means  of 
screws  and  a  collet, 

(See  figures.)  b,  escapement- wheel ;  c,  verge;  d,  verge-arbor;  e, 
crutch-spring  attached  to  the  verge-shaft  by  means  of  collet  a ;  f,  bal- 
ance ;  ad,  cams  fast  to  the  verge-shaft,  in  each  of  which  are  female 
screws  which  admit  the  regulator  screw  e,  which  screw  terminates  on 
the  wire/,  which  is  flattened  where  it  passes  partly  round  collet  a,  to 
-which  it  is  hung  by  pins  j,  and  in  contact  with  the  crutch-spring. 

Claim. — Making  the  crutch-spring  e  perform  the  oflBce  of  the  com- 
mon hair-spring  in  producing  the  vibrations  of  the  balance,  substan- 
tially in  the  manner  herein  set  forth. 


No.  10,278.— R.  C.  Wrenn,  of  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio.— TrnproveTnent  in 
SeedrFlanters.— Patented  November  29th,  1853. 


This  invention  consists  in  the  employment  of  the  elbow  slide-shifters 
attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  slides,  in  combination  with  one  or  more 
cams  arranged  fast  on  the  outer  faces  and  near  the  periphery  of  the 
propelling  wheels,  whereby  the  slides  can  be  moved  mwards  and  out- 
wards, and  made  to  perform  their  functions  at  every  quarter,  half,  or 
whole  revolution  of  the  wheels,  as  majr  be  desired. 

Claim.— The  combination  of  the  slides  e,  cams  d,  and  elbow  levers 
or  shifters  i  j,  arranged  and  operating  in  the  manner  and  for  the  pur- 
pose set  forth  in  the  specification. 


No.  10,279.— Ephraim  B.  Benedict,  of  Clinton,  N.  Y .—Improvement 
in  Fastening  Shafts  to  Axles  of  Cannes,  d&c— Patented  Novem- 
ber 29th,  1853. 

Fiff.  1  is  the  clip ;  fig.  2  the  slotted 
tumbler;  fig.  3  the  draught  iron. 

Claim.— Yhe  coupling,  consisting  of 
the  combination  of  the  clip,  the  tum- 
bler, and  draught  iron,  constructed  and 
arranged  as  described  (in  specification), 
for  the  purpose  of  a  secure  and  expeditious  attachment  of  the  shafts  or 
pole  to  carriages  and  other  vehicles. 


No.  10,280.— Erastub  T.  Bubsell,  of  Shelbyville,  Ind. — Im^mwemerU 
in  the  oomMnation  of  India-RiMer  and  &ted. — Patented  November 
29th,  1853. 

This  improvement  consists  in  a  combination  of  vul- 
canized india-rubber  with  spiral  steel,  so  arranged  that 
each  sustains  the  other,  so  as  to  make  a  "  most  perfect 
spring"  for  elasticity  and  durability,  which  is  applicable 
to  railroad  cars,  carriages,  buggies,  &c.  In  the  figure, 
dd  represent  the  metallic  caps  on  each  end  of  a  fluted 
column  of  india-rubber  (of  wnich  </  is  a  section),  sur- 
rounded  with  steel  springy. 

Claim. — Fluting  a  column  of  vulcanized  india-rub- 
ber longitudinallv,  and  then  surrounding  it  with  the 
helical  spring:  being  an  improvement  on  "Ray's 
spring." 


No.  10,281.— Samtiel  Chapman,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  N.  Y.— Improve- 
ment in  Machines  for  SaAJoing  Stone. — Patented  November  29th, 
1853.  .    -^  ^  ' 


Fig.  1. 


The  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in  the  application,  adaptation 
and  arranging  of  a  series  of  circular  saws,  attached  in  alternate  counter- 
sinks or  perforations  to  the  sides,  near  the  edge  of  a  straight,  or  the 
periphery  of  a  circular  driving-plate,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cut  an 
entire  kerf,  of  sufficient  width  to  allow  the  combination  of  saws  and 
their  fastenings  to  pass  through,  in  like  manner  as  a  saw  of  ordinary 
construction,  changing  by  this  combined  arrangement  the  cut  or  work- 
ing effect  of  the  teeth  from  the  ordinary  drawing  cut,  parallel  with  the 
line  of  motion,  to  the  eflfect  or  cut  of  the  edge  of  a  chisel  or  drill  driven 
from  and  nearly  perpendicular  thereto,  pressed  to  and  penetrating  the 
stone,  in  direction,  and  by  force  and  leverage  resulting  from  motion, 
consequent  upon  this  combined  arrangement 

Claim. — ^The  application,  adaptation,  and  arranging  of  a  series  of 
circular  saws,  as  set  forth,  so  as  to  produce  the  effect  in  the  manner 
described. 
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No.  10,282.— Richard  Edwards,  of  Eagle  River,  Michigan. — Improve- 
ment in  Machinery  for  Washing  Chea. — Patented  ISTovember  29th, 
1853.  . 

This  invention  is  applicable 
more  particularly  to  the  washing 
of  copper  ore  npon  a  large  scale, 
and  consists  in  the  employment 
of  a  rotating  hopper  l  (see  fig.), 
and  a  snapendea  oscillating  ba- 
sin. 

D  is  the  revolving-shaft;  go, 
wheels  attached  and  revolving 
with  the  shaft,  the  lower  wheel 
resting  on  a  stationary  circular 
way,  and  the  upper  wheel  strik- 
ing against  the  ways  1 1. 

Claim. — The  rotating-hopper, 
and  the  suspended  oscillating 
basin,  arranged  and  operating  as 
described  in  specification. 


No.  10,283. — John  Crabtree  and  Joseph  Hopkinson, 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Improved  mode  of  Packing 
Steam-Engines,  Pumps,  aec. — Patented  November 
29th,  1853. 

Tills  invention  consists  in  a  peculiar  mode  of  tight- 
ening the  packing  of  pistons  of  steam  and  other  en- 
gines and  pumps,  whereby  the  necessity  of  removing 
uie  cylinder-head,  or  follower,  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
justing or  tightening  the  packing,  is  entirely  obviated. 

The  packing  is  composed  of  two  pairs  of  conical 
rings  a  b,  each  pair  consisting  of  two  rings. 

Vlaim. — ^Tightening  the  packing  of  the  piston  bv 
the  rod  passed  down  through  the  hollow  piston-roa, 
and  attached  to  follower,  the  nuts,  key,  and  hollow 
piston-rod,  combined  and  operating  substantially  as 
described  in  the  specification. 


N'o.  10,284. — ^Israel  Graves  and  Charles  A.  Bogert,  of  West  Dres- 
den, N.  Y. — Improvement  in  Shingle-Machines. — ^Patented  Novem- 
ber 29th,  1853. 

This  invention  consists  in  the  employment  of  a  gang  of  stationary 
and  movable  vertical  saws,  hung  in  an  ordinary  saw-gate,  and  so  ar- 
ranged in  connection  with  cams,  or  their  equivalents,  that  the  movable 
saws  will  be  caused,  as  the  gate  moves  up  and  down,  to  have  a  grad- 
ual lateral  movement  from  and  towards  the  stationary  saws  as  the  stuff 
is  fed  in,  and  also  at  the  same  time  a  movement  out  of  a  parallel  line 
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with  the  direction  of  feed  com- 
municated to  them,  and  they 
consequently  caused  to  cut  in  an 
inclined  direction  or  line,  in- 
stead of  in  a  direct  line,  and 
thereby  give  the  proper  shape 
and  taper  to  the  shingle  from 
tip  to  butt.  (See  figure.)  b  b, 
movable,  and  ebb,  stationary 
saws. 

Claim.— The  machine  for  sawing  shingles,  arranged  and  operating 
as  described  in  specification ;  the  lateral  movement  of  the  saws  being 
caused  by  means  of  grooved  cams  l  m,  which  operate  upon  the  pintle 
J  of  the  sliding-bars  n  o,  carrying  the  movable  saws :  the  movement 
slightly  out  of  a  parallel  line  with  the  direction  of  feed  being  caused  by 
means  of  the  cams  h  i,  which  operate  upon  the  pintle  of  the  sliding- 
bars  F  G ;  the  movement  last  mentioned  causing  the  stuff  to  be  cut 
tapering,  or  of  any  other  required  form. 


No.  10,285.— Charles  Phelps,  of  Salem,  Mass.— Improvem,ent  far 
Supporting  Tahle-Leaves. — Patented  November  29th,  1853. 

When  the  short  arm  a  of  lever  a  is 
pressed  back,  the  end  of  the  longer  arm 
of  A  will  move  towards^',  and  overcome 
the  force  of  spring  j ;  when  depressed 
the  catch  i  will  leave  the  edge  of  piece 
I,  and  the  leaf  t  of  the  table  will  be 
lowered.  The  lever  a  slides  through 
opening  in  the  piece  Ij. 

Claim.  The  application  to  the  fall- 
ing leaf  of  tables  of  a  hinged  support- 
ing-brace in  the  form  of  a  bent  lever, 
combined  with  a  spring  on  the  under  side  for  throwing  it  upward  into 
its  catch,  whereby  the  table-leaf  can  be  conveniently  released  to  let 
down,  by  a  pull  at  the  short  arm  of  the  bent  lever. 


No.  10,286.— John  B.  Poague,  and  William  F.  Poagitb:,  of  Fancy  Hill, 
^a- — Improvements  in  Moulds  for  making  Hydraulic  Cement 
Pipes.— rBX^iiiQ^  November  29th,  1853. 

The  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in  forming  the  moulds  of  two 
side  pieces,  which  are  permanently  lined  with  cloth  or  similar  porous 
flexible  material  on  their  insides,  and  provided  with  air-openings,  be- 
tween which  openings  the  cloth  is  tacked,  or  otherwise  fastened  to  the 
moulds,  so  that  when  the  moulds  are  opened  at  one  end  the  cloth  will 
strip  or  part  from  the  pipe,  the  air-tubes  or  openings  allowing  the  (Bir 
to  paas  m  between  the  cloth  and  pipe  to  facilitate  the  operation,  and 
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thus  leave  tlie  pipe  m  its  green  or  undried  state,  in  the  precise  spot 
where  it  was  moulded.  Also,  in  covering  the  mandrel  with  a  bag 
made  of  cloth  to  fit  it,  the  bag  being  made  last  to  one  end  of  the  man- 
drel, will  turn  inside  out,  and  be  withdrawn  with  the  mandrel. 

Claim,— In  combination  with  the  moulds  permanently  lined  with 
cloth  or  other  porous  flexible  material,  the  air-spaces  intermediately 
placed  between  the  fastenings  of  the  cloth,  so  that  it  may  gi/ve  to  the 
pipe,  or  mould,  as  it  is  stripped  from  the  pipe.  Also,  the  manner  of 
withdrawing  or  stripping  the  cloth  from  the  inside  of  the  freshly 
formed  pile,  by  attaching  it  to  the  end  of  the  mandrel,  so  that  in  with- 
drawing the  mandrel  the  cloth  will  turn  inside  out  and  strip  from  the 
pipe.  ^ 


No.  10,287.— Frkderick  Seibert,  of  Williarasburgh,  N.  Y .—iTn/pnyoed 
Machine  for  Dressing  Morocco,  or  Polishing  the  «aww.— Patented 
November  29th  1853. 

This  improvement  consists 
in  the  employment  of  a  glass 
cylinder  rubber,  together 
with  the  devices  to  which  it 
is  affixed.  In  the  figure,  c 
represents  the  glass  cylinder 
rubber,  on  the  pendulous  ami 
or  lever  a,  ana  supported  by 
the  plates  J,  one  of  which  is 
adjustable  at  5",  to  make  the 
rubber  work  accurately  upon 
the  bed-piece ;  A  is  a  spnng. 

Claim. — The  circular  or 
curvilinear  glass  rubber,  com- 
bined with  giving  it  a  tilting 
motion,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
abling it,  after  passing  ofi*the 
edge  of  the  leather  at  the  end 
of  the  stroke,  to  roll  back  and  mount  upon  the  leather  without  scraping 


No.  10,288. — Samuel  J.  Trofattee  and  Charles  H.  Trofattek,  of  Sa- 
lem, Mass. — Improved  Machine  for  Skimng  BooirCaunt&rs. — Pat- 
ented November  29th,  1853. 

Figure  1  is  a  top  view,  and  figure  2  a  section  of  the  apparatus ; 
DD,  spring-bearers  fastened  to  the  top  of  guides  oo,  the  edge  of  one 
of  which  is  convex,  and  the  edge  of  the  other  concave ;  bb,  knives 
to  operate  on  both  edges  of  the  leather.  The  rollers  k k',  l l',  mm', 
and  o  o',  are  conical  firustra,  the  sides  of  which  as  well  as  their  axlee 
converge  to  one  common  centre,  which  is  also  the  centre  for  the  curva- 
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ture  of  the  guides  c  o ;  the  rollers  are  geared 
together  ;  the  three  first  pairs  are  luted ; 
K  L  M  and  o  receive  their  downward  pres- 
sure by  means  of  springs  acting  upon  the 
blocks  h\  K  k'  and  l  l'  serve  to  keep  the 
leather  straight,  and  to  advance  it  towards 
the  knives ;  m  m'  and  o  o'  operate  as  draft- 
rollers,  oo'  at  the  same  time  serving  to 
smooth  the  creases  made  in  the  leather 
by  the  preceding  rollers. 

Claim. — ^The  arrangement  of  the  axles 
of  the  pressure  and  draft  rollers,  in  con- 
vergent lines,  in  combination  with  the 
curved  guides,  as  applied  to  the  knives, 
the  whole  being  made  to  advance  a  curved 
piece  of  leather  between  the  guides,  with- 
out undue  pressure  against  either,  but  with 
equality  of  pressure  against  the  guides. 
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No.  10,289.--J.  Heilmann,  of  YrBncQ.— Improvement  in  Machinery 
for  Combing  Wool  and  other  FHyrous  Substances.— P^t^ni^di  No- 
vember 29th,  1853. 

The  object  of  thi«  invention  is  to  remove  from  the  wool,  or  other 
hbrous  material,  all  the  short  fibres,  and  also  all  foreign  substances 
which  may  be  mingled  therewith. 

Claim.— T\i%  segment-drum,  constructed  and  arranged  substantially 
as  described  in  the  specification.  Also,  the  jaws,  for  griping  and 
presenting  the  wool  property  to  the  combs  to  be  combed,  and  in  con- 
nection therewith  the  bars  and  comb  for  delivering  the  wool  Also 
the  rollers,  or  their  equivalent,  for  seizing  and  retaining  the  wool  as  it 
IS  combed,  and  forming  it  into  a  continuous  sliver,  substantially  as 
specineQ. 


No  10,290  —William  Baird,  of  Philadelphia,  Ya.—Improtimimt  in 
Power-Zoonhs.—F&tented  November  29th,  1853. 

The  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in  an  arrangement  for  imme- 
diately arresting  the  forward  motion  of  the  lay  of  a  loom  when  a 
picker-strap  breaks,  which  arrangement  at  the  same  time  will  stop  the 
motion  of  the  loom,  f  is  a  plate  secured  to  the  breast-beam  by  means 
of  a  screw;  and  when  the  picker-strap  breaks,  the  picker-stick  strikes 
the  strap  b,  and  withdraws  the  pin  o  from  the  loop  in  the  rod  d  •  the 
epnng  e  then  instantly  acts  upon  plate  f,  and  draws  it  over  the  palm 
ot  the  breast-beam  lever,  where  it  is  stopped  by  a  pin  :  this  prevents 
the  lathe  from  coming  forward  so  that  it  can  strike  the  shuttle,  and  at 
the  same  time  shifts  the  belt  on  to  the  loose  pulley. 

Claim.— The  arrangement  of  the  plate  f  with  its  spring,  link,  staple 
and  pin,  arranged  and  operating  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose' 
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Ifo.  10,291.— Frederick  Nicholson,  of  War- 
saw, N.  T. — Tmvrovement  in  Screw-jacks 
for  raising  BuildiTws.—F&tented  Novem- 
ber 29th,  1853.     . 

(By  reference  to  the  annexed  figure,  the 
claim  explains  this  improvement.) 

Claim. — The  peculiar  combination  and  em- 
ployment of  the  hook  i,  the  lifting-frame  h, 
the  screw  j,  the  divided  nuts  k,  and  the  sup- 
porting-frame a;  their  combination  being 
such  that  by  the  alternate  employment  of  a 
pair  of  divided  nuts  k,  held  stationaiy  in  trans- 
verse notches  o  of  the  supporting-frame  a,  the 
screw  J  may  be  continued  up  to  any  desired 
height,  carrying  with  it  the  lifting-frame  h,  in 
which  it  is  confined,  and  which  slides  in  the 
longitudinal  grooves  of  the  supporting-frame 
A,  and  carries  along  with  itsell  the  hook  i, 
substantially  as  described  in  the  specification. 
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No  10,292.— John  Davis,  of  New  Bedford,  ^BSB.—Imprcyoement  in 
Operating  the  Electro-Magnetic  T^^ropA.— Patented    Dec.  6th 
1853.  ' 

There  is  a  circular  index 
above  the  working  parts 
shown  in  fig,  4,  concen- 
tric with  the  axis  d,  pro- 
vided   with    a    hand    or 
pointer  b.    a  is  the  elec- 
tro-magnet, the  armatiu-e 
of  which  is  provided  with 
a  slide  c,  and  carrying  a 
notched  stud  or  "  impel- 
ler'l  E  (fig.  5) ;  this  notch- 
ed impeller  embraces  the 
inclined-planes  of  the  zig- 
zag wheel  D,  and,  by  its 
alternate  action  upon  those 
inclined-planes,  moves  the 
pointer  to  indicate  certain  letters  or  numerals  of  the  index. 

Claim.— ThQ  improvement  which  consists  in  operating  the  electro- 
magnetic telegraph,  by  means  of  the  index  or  escape-wheel,  slider,  and 
impeller,  as  set  forth  in  the  specification,  and  theret)y  spelling  intelli- 
gence by  pointing  out  the  letters  composing  the  wor(fc  of  the  com- 
raunication,  on  a  similar  contrivance  at  the  distant  ofllce  to  which  the 
intelligence  is  sent  by  telegraph. 
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No.  10,293. — Simeon  Goodfellow,  of  New  Or- 
leans, La. — Improvement  in  Stocks  and  Dies 
for  Chitting  Bolts  and  Screws. — Patented  Dec. 
6th,  1853. 

The  dies  and  cutters  are  circular,  and  gradu- 
ated to  diiferent  sizes,  as  indicated  by  the  num- 
bers 1,  2,  3,  4,  &c  Fig.  1  represents  a  top  view 
of  the  stx>ck  and  dies,  and  fig.  2  a  side  view  of  one 
of  the  dies.  The  dies  dd  are  tapered  from  their 
upper  surfaces  downwards. 

Claim,. — ^The  arrangement  of  the  circular 
dies,  having  threaded  scores  or  recesses  in  their 
peripheries  of  various  depths  or  sizes  in  the  die- 
stock. 
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Ko.  10,294.— Ebknezer  W.  Hanson,  of 
Spring  Garden,  Pa. —  IrnprcyvemerU  in 
Pen-Ilolders.—T&tented  Dec.  6th,  1853. 

By  reference  to  the  figure  the  claim  ex- 
plains this  improvement 

Claim,. — The  peculiar  construction  and 
application  of  the  thumb  and  finger  rests  to 
penholders;  viz.,  making  the  projecting 
part  of  the  thumb  and  finger  rests  o^  an  ob- 
long or  parallelogramic  form,  so  that  they 
shall  cross  the  thumb  and  finder  respectively 
when  held  for  use,  whether  the  rest  be  fixed 
or  made  adjustable. 


No.  10,295^-David  Matthew,  of  Philadelphia,  Vfi.-Spark^>umers 
,   and  J^eedrwater  i/m^*.— Patented  Dec.  6th,  1853. 

Tlie  nature  of  this  invention 
consists  in  constructing  and  pro- 
viding the  engine  of  locomotives 
with  an  apparatus  which  receives 
and  consumes  the  sparks,  presents 
an  inner  water-surface  to  their 
fire,  an'  outer  and  also  central 
water  surface  to  the  heat  from  the 
flues  of  the  boiler,  and  heats  the 
feed-water  in  a  reservoir  or  space 
between  these  water-surfaces,  for 
supplying  the  boiler;  by  which 
the  sparks  are  saved  and  made  to 
aid  in  generating  steam.  (See  fig.) 
A  is  the  boiler;  b,  the  apparatus  ; 
0,  the  spark-furnace ;   d  d,  feed- 
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water  spaces;  jj  are  the  pipes  for  the  conveyance  of  the  exhaust- 
steam  to  draw  the  sparks  from  the  spark-catcher  to  the  furnace ;  1 1  are 
the  air-pipes  of  the  fiimace,  which  also  serve  to  support  the,  apparatus. 
Claim.— The  arrangement  and  application  of  the  two  concentric 
pipes,  the  curved  plate-rings,  the  pipes  iii,  the  furnace-grate  h,  the 
cover  M,  and  pipes  k pq  and  n,  forming  a  combined  apparatus  in  the 
smoke-box  for  burning  the  sparks  and  heating  the  feci  water. 

No.  9,930.— P.  H.  Watson  and  E.  S.  Kenwick,  of  Washington,  D.  C— 
Improvement  in  Grainr Harvesters  and  Binders. — Patented  Dec 
6th,  1853 ;  antedated  June  6th,  1853. 
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The  ^t  gram  falls  upon  a  revolving  apron,  and  is  can-ied  bv  the 
apron  oft  at  the  side  into  a  receptacle,  where  it  is  separated  and  bound 
into  sheaves  with  a  cord,  and  discharged  by  means  of  a  complicated 
arrangement  of  mechanism,  somewhat  analogous  to  that  employed  in 
net  machmery.  The  annexed  figure  shows  a  vertical  cross-section  of 
the  machine,  m  which  the  course  of  the  grain  is  indicated  bv  the 
arrows.  -^ 

C^i/Ti.— The  combination  of  a  continuously-acting  rake  with   a 
bmcbng  mechamsm.     Also  the  method  of  compressing  the  loose  grain 
into  sheaves,  vertically  instead  of  horizontally.    Also,  the  shifting  con- 
veyor.   Also,  the  combination  in  a  grain-harv^ester  of  two  senes  of 
bands,  one  or  both  armed  with  teeth  tor  carrying  the  grain  from  the 
rake  to  the  binder.    Also,  the  combination  of  a  shifting  stripper  with 
a  conveyor.     Also,  the  combination  of  the  discharging  gate  with  the 
receiving  platform  and  the  binding  crib.     Also,  the  travelling  cord- 
nipners.    Also,  the  combination  of  the  cord-clamp  with   the  cord- 
teeder    Also,  the  method  of  drawing  the  binding-cord  round  the  sheaf 
with  the  proper  degree  of  tightness.     Also,  the  traversing  movement 
^  -i  ?u^^"^'^^^^^P®  ^^  alternately  opposite  directions,  in  combination 
with  their  opening  and  closing  movement.     Also,  the  pronged  stand- 
ard, m  combination  with  the  tying-forceps  and  the  finger.     Also  the 
method  of  rendering  slack-cord  to  facilitate  the  tying  of  the  band 


Also,  the  arrangement  of  the  cord-nippers  upon  a  sliding-stock.  Also, 
the  retarding  of  the  cord  by  means  of  a  break.  Also,  the  arrangement 
of  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  binding-crib  so  that  it  can  be  depressed 
to  permit  the  discharge  of  the  sheaf  Also,  the  arrangement  of  the 
cutting  and  binding  mechanism  on  opposite  sides  of  the  driving- 
wheel. 


No  10  296.— Ira  F.  Patson,  of  New  York,  N.  Y .—Impr(yoement  in 
the  Mam.ufacture  o/*  xSbap.— Patented  Dec.  6th,  1853. 

^  The  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in  the  employment  of  sal  am- 
moniac in  the  manufacture  of  soap,  in  combination,  in  part  or  in 
whole,  with  wheat-^our,  potatoes,  borax,  sal  soda,  "Meen  Fun,"  or 
satin-white,  and  fullers'  earth,  or  their  equivalents ;  the  combination 
being  a  soap  which  maintains  its  consistency  in  all  states  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  which  will  wash  in  water,  hard  or  soft.  The  parts  are,  3 
gallons  of  water  (heated  to  nearly  the  boiling  point) ;  50  lbs.  Meen 
n  ?v '  ^^  f^*i"-^^^ ;  10<^  lbs.  ftillers'  soap ;  25  lbs.  pulverized  potatoes ; 
2  lbs.  sal  soda,  finely  pulverized ;  half  a  pound  of  sal  ammoniac ;  2  lbs. 
wheat  flour,  made  into  a  tiiin  paste ;  half  a  pound  of  finely  pulverized 
borax.    Stir  for  25  minutes  over  a  ^ntle  fire. 

C^m.— The  use  of  sal  ammomac,  in  combination  with  the  other 
mgredients. 


No.  10,297.— Jaites  Watf,  of  South  Boston,  Mass.— /m2?rovem^<  in 
6team-JIamm^s.—F&tented  Dec.  6th,  1853. 

The  object  of  this  invention 
is  to  regulate  the  force  of  the 
blowof  uie  hammer  at  pleasure, 
or  suspend  the  hammer  above 
the  anvil. 

Claim.  —  The  revolving 
valve-rod,  the  barrel  g,  and  tlie 
adjustable  screw-stop  I,  con- 
structed, arranged,  and  opera- 
ting as  described  (in  the  speci- 
fication), by  which  steam  may 
be  admitted  beneath  the  piston 
during  any  portion  of  the  fall 
of  the  hammer,  without  alter- 
ing the  effective  force  and 
length  of  the  stroke.  Also,  in 
connection  with  the  above,  the 
arrangement  for  throttling  the 
steam  on  ita  way  from  beneath  the  piston ;  by  which  means  the  inten- 
sity of  the  blow  may  be  regulated  to  any  degree  of  nicety,  or  the 
hammer  be  held  suspended  above  the  anvil,  in  Sie  manner  and  for  the 
purpose  set  forth. 


\ 
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No.  10,298. — Geoegk  Wellman,  of  Lowell,  Mass. — Improvement  in 
Clarding-Engines, — Patented  Dec.  6th,  1853. 


The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  effect  the  elevation  of  each  and 
every  one  of  the  top  cards  from  their  beds,  or  the  frame  on  which  they 
are  supported ;  the  cleansing  of  these  top  cards ;  and  their  return  to 
tlieir  respective  beds  after  being  so  cleansed :  thus  producing  by 
mechanism  what  has  heretofore  been  accomplished  by  hand  labor. 
The  figure  represents  a  side  elevation  of  tlie  machine,  in  which  the 
main  card-cylinder,  doffers,  &c.,  are  not  shown,  t  is  the  block ;  w, 
the  arm  ;  u,  tlie  wheel ;  q  and  v,  shafts ;  g  is  the  frame  which  carries 
the  mechanism,  which  takes  hold  of  both  ends  of  a  top  card  and  lifts 
it  upwards  above  the  rest,  where  it  is  held  until  cleansed  by  a  brush-, 
which  is  actuated  by  appropriate  mechanism. 

Claim. — In  combination  with  a  series  of  top  cards  of  a  carding  en- 
gine, not  only  a  mechanism  for  raising  one  or  more  of  such  top  cards, 
and  holding  the  same  upwards,  and  afterwards  depressing  the  same 
back  into  place,  but  a  mechanism  for  acting  on  and  cleansing  such  top 
card  or  cards,  when  or  while  so  elevated  ;  not  meaning  to  claim  the 
mechanism  for  moving  the  top  card  or  cards,  or  that  for  cleansing  it  or 
tliem  in  tlieir  separate  combination  with  the  series  of  top  cards,  but  both 
in  their  joint  combination,  and  with  the  series  of  top  cards.  Also,  in 
combination  with  the  series  of  top  cards,  and  mecnanism  for  raising 
and  cleansing  a  top  card  and  restoring  it  to  its  seat,  the  mechanism  for 
moving  the  raising  and  cleansing  mechanism  in  succession  from  one  top 
card  to  the  other,  and  whetlier  from  one  card  to  the  next  one  throughout 
tile  series,  or  from  one  to  another  of  them  to  the  next  but  one,  or  in  any 
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oAer  order.  Also,  the  combination  of  the  grooved  block  t,  the  arm  w, 
wi^  it^  stud  «,  and  the  notched  wheel  u,  as  applied  to  the  shafts  q  and  v, 
and  made  to  operate  together. 


No.  10,299.— John  E.  Whitemore,  of  Joilet,  m.—Imiyrcyoement  in 
Overafwt  Water-whetls.—VaLtj&niQd  Dec.  6th,  1853. 

This  improvement  consists 

in  so  constructing  the  buck- 
ets, that  aft«r  receiving  the 

impulsion  of  the  water  they 

are  closed  by  its  action,  and 

the  covers  fastened  down  by 

means  of  springs  and  levers 

on  the  face  of  the  wheel, 

which  latter,  by  striking  an 

exterior  cam,  throw  forward 

the  bolt-rods  connected  with 

them,' permitting  the  catches 

of  the  covers   to  descend, 

when  the  spring  beneath 
•the  lever  draws  the  bolt  into 
the  catch  and  secures  the 
cover,  thus  confining  the 
water  and  allowing  its  weight 

to  act  until  the  bottom  of  the  _^^^_^^.^.^.^_ 

wheel  is  reached,  when  another  cam,  striking  the  lever  attached  to  the 
bolt-rod,  releases  tlie  catch  from  the  bolt,  and  permits  the  confined 
water  to  throw  open  the  door  and  fall  from  tlie  wheel,  contributing 
by  its  reactive  power  on  leaving  the  bucket,  to  the  propulsion  of  the 
wheel.    Tlie  cover  hangs  loose  during  the  remainder  of  its  revolution 
and  presents  an  open  bucket  to  the  action  of  the  water.  ' 

Claim.— The  construction  of  the  buckets,  with  the  covers  d  operating 
substantially  as  described.     Also,  the  levers  d,  springs  r,  and  bolt-rods 
m  combination  with  the  cams  o  and  p,  or  their  equivalents,  for  closing 
and  opening  the  buckets,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  set  fortt 


^'';j}^iP^^'~^'^'^'  Carson,  of  New  York,  N.  Y .-Tmprovmient  in 
tfie  Mode  of  Rmgmgfxed  ^eZ^.— Patented  Dec.  6th,  1853. 

This  invention  consists  in  a  device  for  oper- 
ating the  clapper  of  a  bell,  by  means  of  a  lever 
that  turns  on  a  centre  below,  and  is  connected 
'with  the  arm  of  the  clapper  by  means  of  a 
slotted  swivel  near  the  upper  part  thereof.  (See 
fig.)  A  A  is  the  elbow  lever,  having  its  fulcrum 
at  B. 

Claim. — The  device  herein  described,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  working  of  the  clapper  of  a  bell 
hung  in  the  usual  manner,  as  set  forth 
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No.  10,801.— LuciAK  B.  Flanders,  of  Dunkirk,  N.  Y .^iTnprcxDemerU 
in  Apparatm  for  Replacing  Cars  upon  the  Track  of  Eailroada.— 
Patented  Dec.  6th,  1853. 
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This  apparatus  consists  of  two  flanges  with  inclined  bottoms ;  the 
fla|iges  being  fitted  to  the  rails,  and  one  of  them  being  provided  with 
a  movable  guide,  which,  as  the  car  is  moved  forward  and  up  the  in- 
clined flanges,  guides  the  truck  to  it»  proper  position  upon  tne  rails. 
The  two  flanges  are  placed  opposite  to  eacn  other,  one  upon  each  rail, 
and  adjusted  to  the  rails,  so  tliat  the  lower  ends  of  the  bottoms  of  the 
flanges  will  be  in  contact  with  the  wheels  that  are  off  the  track.  (See 
figure.^ 

Claim. — Replacing  railroad  cars  and  locomotives  upon  the  track,  by 
means  of  flanges  c  c',  having  inclined  bottoms,  and  secured  or  attached 
to  the  rails,  when  used,  by  lips  or  projections  h  on  the  sides  of  the 
flanges ;  said  lips  or  projections  clasping  or  fitting  over  the  rails.  The 
flange  c'  being  provided  with  a  movable  guide  e,  which  directs  or 
guides  the  wheels  upon  the  rails ;  and  which  guide,  bv  being  movable, 
will  act  upon  the  wneels,  the  flange  c'  being  adjusted  to  either  side  of 
the  rails. 


No.  10,302. — James  Glenn,  of  New  York,  N.  Y. — Im^ovem&rU  in 
Time  Indicators. — Patented  December  6th,  1853. 
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The  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in  making  two  circular  braas 
plates  A  B  (see  figs.),  having  the  figures  of  time  cut  through  Uiem— one 


/• 


having  the  hour  figures,  and  the  other  having  the  minute  figures. 
I^ese  plates  ai-e  made  to  revolve  by  clock-work,  between  the  light  of 
a  lamp  and  two  magnifying  lenses,  which  throw  the  images  of  two 
divisions  of  the  minute  figures,  and  one  division  of  the  hTur  figures 
on  a  screen  or  plate  of  ground  glass  placed  in  front.  The  figures  are 
Aus  represented  zn  Uaht  for  the  purpose  of  being  more  realiily  seen 
than  m  other  methoct  now  in  use.     Figure  2  represents  a  front  view 

LllFT""'^  S'^i  ^  ''  H  ^^flector ;  D  and  K  are  the  lenses ;  h,  the 
ground  glass,  also  shown  at  fig.  2.  »     ,  «^o 

e.S!:^t^'~^A  constmction  of  two  circular  dial-plates,  arranged  and 
Tll^^^.r  described,  m  connection  with  the  other  parts,  by  means 
^which  the  time  is  represented  in  white  light  figures,  which  may  be 
seen  to  a  greater  distance,  and  more  distinctly  than  by  any  other 
method  at  present  m  use,  whether  used  with  or  without  a  ma^jing 


No    10,303.--Iba  W^een,  of  Boston,  Mass.— /mprovec^  Surgioai, 
/V*^«.— Patented  December  6th,  1853.  "wyuw 


r.aS  nf^r  ./  f  invention  is  to  eject  suitable  solutions  to  diseased 
parte  of  the  throat  and  nose,  in  place  of  using  the  sponge  as  KS 
W  The  svnnge  is  of  the  usual  form,  to  w&ch  is^atoch^d  a  pi^ 
that  may  be  ^ent,  or  straight,  as  may  be  Required,  at  the  end  of  wE^ 
I  4^:1  '^'"'"  ^^^^^'  ^^^  ''  ^'  holes,  lhn>ugh  which  thetS 

anfnf Sr'"f  -^'T'  ^^^^l^  described,  constructed  of  the  form 
and  of  the  materials  described,  for  the  purposes  set  forth.  1 

^/J^P/^^-"-^-:.^^-  ,^^^^''  ^^Gil^o^J,  N.  B.-Tmprcyuem^  in  Irons 
for  Plamng  MovZdings,  cfec.-Patented  December  6^853. 

The  object  of  this  improvement  is  to  furnish 
a  plane  which,  by  chan-ing  its  irons,  will  pro- 
duce auy  kind  of  moulding  desired.  .  The  irons 
are  made  in  small  sections  or  types,  so  as  to  be 
convemently  adjusted  to  the  shape  of  any  given 
pattern.     When  so  adjusted,  they  are  fitened 
m  the  clamp  (see  fig.),  and  an  exact  edge  is 
obtained  by  gnnding  or  filing. 
^    C7^m.— Making  tlie  cutting-irons  of  mould, 
mg  planes  or  turning-tools  of  tlun  sections,  in 
the  manner  described,  which,  after  being  set   ^— ^^— 

X^^^^t^ll^'  ^  '  <^-P»-7bebronght  to  an  exact 
29 
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No.  10,305.— Carl  E.  Wekskr,  of  Newcastle,  HI— /fn^ww^  Distil- 
Img  Ajp^pa/ratvs. — Patented  December  6th,  1863. 


The  object  of  this  apparatus  is  to  condense  and,  with  facility,  to 
eliminate  spirit  of  any  determinate  strength,  and  consists  of  a  cucurbit, 
of  cylindrical  form,  surrounded  by  a  steam-jacket,  which  imparts 
the  required  degree  of  heat,  without  the  admission  of  steam  into  the 
beer.  This  cucurbit  is  divided  by  diaphragms  into  four  chambers  of 
equal  height.  The  chamber  n  (see  figure)  communicates  with  a  water- 
tank  by  a  pipe  o  passing  across  the  intervening  water-space,  by  which 
it  is  kept  constantly  full ;  the  chamber  n,  also,  is  divided  by  two  or 
more  upright  tubes  p  p,  which  pass  through  it,  and  are  secured  to  each 
of  its  heads,  and  strengthen  it  against  the  hydrostatic  pressure,  and  also 
afford  additional  condensing  surface.  Tlie  upper  chamber  q  has  a 
greater  number  of  tubes  p'  p*  for  the  passage  of  vapor.  These  tubes, 
or  chambers,  are  extended  above  the  head  so  as  to  torm  a  trough  r  e. 
The  arrows  show  the  direction  of  the  vapor  in  ita  passage  through  the 
neck  T,  which  conducts  it  to  the  beer-heater,  and  thence  to  a  worm  in 
ft  refrigerator,  from  whence  it  is  discharged  in  the  form  of  spirits. 

Claim. — The  construction  of  the  condenser,  consisting  of  an  outer 
upright  cylinder,  with  its  upper  chime  projecting  above  the  head,  so 
•8  to  form  a  circular  trough,  and  an  inner  refrigerating  cylinder,  trav- 
ersed by  vertical  tubes,  which  connect  the  vapor  spaces  above  and 
below ;  the  whole  being  situated  above,  and  discharging  the  condensed 
fioid  back  into  the  rectider. 


No.  10,306. — James  Cochkane,  of  New  York,  N.  T. — IrnprovemerU  in 
Eydrants. — Patented  December  13th,  1853. 

The  object  of  this  improvement  is  to  prevent  the  water  from  freezing 
in  the  discharge-pipe  of  the  hydrant,  and  consists  in  combining  with 
the  discharge-pipe  a  contracting  and  expanding  chamber,  which  is 
expanded  when  the  main  valve  of  the  nydrant  is  being  closed  by 
the  ordinary  waste-water  running  or  falling  therein  from  the  dia- 
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charge-pipe  to  protect  it  from  the  frost, 
and  contracted  or  emptied  before  or  at  the 
time  the  main  valve  or  cock  is  opened  to 
force  the  water  back  into  the  discharge- 
Pip^-  By  this  means  the  water  is  kept  out 
of  the  discharge-pipe. 

<7/am.— Combining  with  the  issuing-pipe 
and  main-cock,  or  two-way  cock,  flat  or 
conical  valve,  and  leakage  waste-way,  a  pis- 
ton and  chamber,  or  a  partly  flexible  cham- 
ber, emptying  into  and  receiving  from  the 
issmng-pipe  water  between  the  interval  of 
opening  and  closing  the  main  and  leakage 
waste-way.  Also,  the  shutting  force  by  hy- 
drostatic  pressure  and  gravity  of  the  ordi- 
nary waste  water;  also,  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  moving  parts  by  their  gravity 
to  favor  the  shutting  force,  substantially 
such  as  herein  described  and  set  forth. 
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No.  10,307. — John  Comstock,  of  New  Lon- 
don, Coim.^lTn^ovement  in  Bit-Stocks 
of  Braces,— TaLtented  December   13th 
1853.  ' 

The  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in 
^6  manner  of  operating  the  catch  which 
holds  the  bit  or  tool  in  the  stock.  After  in- 
serting the  bit,  with  its  notch  towards  tlie 
catch  h  (see  figure),  the  ring  a  is  turned 
80  that  the  point  of  the  screw  c  will  ride 
npon  the  back  of  catch  A,  and  force  the  catch 
into  the  notch  of  the  bit.  To  remove  the 
bit,  turn  the  ring  back;  and  as  soon  as  the 
end  of  the  screw  is  off  of  the  catch,  the  heli- 
cal spring  will  push  the  catch  out  of  the 
notch. 

Claim  The  arrangement  of  the  ring  a,  with  ite  pin  or  screw  c  in 
conibination  with  the  eccentric^haDed  bi^k-catch  /and  the  heHcS 
spnng  d,  the  whole  being  combined  and  arranged  substantially  kssft 


UmbreOa  Owmrj^*.— Patented  December  13th,  1853     ^^^  ^ 

Claim.--The  application  of  a  dilute  solution  of  india-rubber  paste 
or  cement,  to  cotton  or  gin.ham  umbrella  coverings ;  for  the  pi^^' 
^enveloping  the  fibre  of  3ie  cloth,  and  setting  thf color  of  the^^ 
without  adding  to  the  weight  of  the  umbrella.  ^ 
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No.  10,309. — Casio  Habt,  of  BridgBport,  Conn. — Improvement  in 
Cast-iron  BaU/road  Ca/r-  TF^j(ji*.--Patented  December  lath,  1863. 

By  reference  to  the  accompany- 
ing figm^s,  the  claim  will  explam 
this  improvement. 

Clmm. — ^The  arrangement  of  the 
plates  of  the  wheel  in  the  arch  at 
the  hub,  so  that  its  opposite  sides 
curve  in  similar  curves,  adapting 
themselves  to  each  other,  ana  are 
also  ogees ;  and  whose  continuation 
from  the  apex  or  point  of  union  is 
also  an  ogee  to  the  rim,  in  combina- 
tion with  the  spokes  or  radii,  which 
are  ogees  on  the  surface  of  the  inner  plate,  and  also  ogees  sidewise,  and 
forms  a  continuous  part  of  the  inside  plate  itself. 


No.  10,310. — Joseph  Nock,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Improvement  m 
Ink-SUmds.—P&tented  December  13th,  1853. 

This  improvement  consists  in  providing  the 
ink-stand  or  ink-well  cover  with  a  curvilinear 
hinge  on  the  top  of  the  ink-stand  or  ink-well 
cover,  which  cover  (see  figure)  is  to  be  closed 
to  form  a  round  or  smooth-turned  face,  and 
gives  an  opportunity  of  cleaning  when  soiled, 
mside  as  well  as  outside. 

Claim. — The  application  of  the  stamped 
round  part  and  the  solid  part  (or  the  moving  lid 
or  cover),  fitted  together  as  a  hinge,  which  forms  a  rounded,  smooth- 
turned  face ;  and  the  manner  in  which  the  pin  is  connected  with  both 
parts,  using  for  that  purpose  the  two  pieces  to  form  a  regular  curvili- 
near or  round-turned  hinge,  made  of  any  materials  which  will  pro- 
duce the  intended  effect. 


No.  10,311.— F.  S.  HorcHKiss  and  C.  W. 
Blakeslee,  of  Northfield,  Conn. — Improve- 
ment in  Cloihes-Pins. — Patented  December 
13th,  1853. 

The  figure  and  claim  fully  illustrate  and  ex- 
plain tliis  improvement. 

Claim. — Tlie  connecting  together  of  the  two 
levers  by  one  piece  of  metal,  in  such  form  and 
manner  as  to  constitute  both  spring  and  hinge, 
for  the  purpose  set  forth. 

No.  10,312. — Mklvin  Jinks,  of  "Wayland,  N.  Y. — Improvement  in 
Turnkeys  for  Extracting  2«!/A.— Patented  December  13th,  1853. 

This  improvement  consists  in  proyiding  turnkeys  with  an  additional 
ftdjustable  claw  b.    (S««  figure.) 
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Claim. — The  adjustable  claw  e,  constructed  and  arranged  substan- 
bally  as  described,  in  combination  with  the  claw  J,  and  the  rollimr 
rulcrum  having  a  limited  motion. 


No.  10,313. — Westley  E.  Merrill  and  Freeman  Tupper,  of  Nashua, 
^'  ^-—Improvement  in  Fastenings  for  Bedsteads.— P&tentod  Dec, 
13th,  1853. 

The  posts  and  rails  are  attached 
together  by  means  of  comer-irons 
and  clamps.      The  comer-irons 
are  attached  to  the  ends  of  the 
rails,  and  are  bent  in  a  zig-zag 
form,  so  as  to  make  a  recess  for 
the  reception  of  the  poet     The 
iron  on  the  end  of  one  rail  has  two  prongs,  and 
the  iron  on  the  end  of  the  adioining  rail  is  pro- 
vided with  one  prong,  which  fits  between  the 
two  prongs  of  the  adjoining  rail ;  each  of  the 

prongs  is  provided  with  a  small  cleat  at  the  ex-  ^^^^.^^^^^^ 

fa^me  end  of  the  rail ;  and  the  post  has  a  bevelled  clamp  or  dog  e,  which 

1     .'''  ^^  T ®^  formed  by  tlie  comer-irons,  and  binds  against  the 

cleats ;  and  thus  the  post  and  rails  are  firmly  secured  togetfi'er.     (See 

Claim.— SecTmng  the  poets  and  rails  together  by  means  of  the  cor- 
ner-irons c  attached  to  the  ends  of  the  rails,  and  the  clamp,  or  dos  ■ 
attached  to  tlie  posts ;  said  comer-irons  and  clamps,  or  dogsf  being  ?on- 
Btnicted  and  arranged  substantially  as  set  forth 


No  10,314.-JoeEPH  E.  Nesen,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. -Improvement  in 
Harvesting  Machines.— Tatented  Dec.  13th,  1853. 

Tliis  invention  consists  in  the  employment  of  an  endless  apron, 
having  an  intermitting  motion,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  mm 
m  proper  quantity  to  the  binding-hooks.  Also,  in  gathering  in 
bundles,  by  means  of  bmding-hooks,  the  grain  cut  by  the  reaperfthe 
pain  beinff  earned  up  to  the  hooks  by  the  endless  apron ;  the 
bindmg-hooks  are  operated  hj  means  of  sUdes  having  a  recipro4tin« 
motion.    Also,  m  the  combination  of  the  binding-hS)k8  and  endleS 

Claim.— X^iymg  the  endless  apron  o  an  intermitting  motion,  for  thq 
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purpose  of  carrying  the  grain 
to  the  binding-hooks,  at  in- 
tervals and  in  proper  quan- 
tity ;  said  motion  being  com- 
municated to  the  apron  by 
means  of  belt  shipper  x 
worked  antomatically  from 
some  moving  position  of  the 
machine.  Also,  gathering  the 

frain  in  bundles  or  sheaves 
y  means  of  the  binding- 
hooks  D  D  i/  d',  or  their 
equivalents,  motion  being 
communicated  to  the  bind- 
ing-hooks by  means  of  the 
reciprocating  bars  e  f.  Also, 
the  binding-hooks  d  d  d'  d', 
in  combination  with  the  end- 
less intermittently  moving 
apron  c,  the  hooks  and  apron 
being  constructed  and  arranged  and  operating  substantially  as  set  forth 
in  the  specification. 


No.  10,315. — Charles  Page,  of  North  Danvers,  Mass. — Imjcyrovementa 
in  Sectional  Bedsteads. — Patented  Dec.  13th,  1853. 

The  inventor's  claim  will 
explain  this  improvement 
by  reference  to  the  annexed 
figure. 

Claim. — In  a  sectional 
folding-bedstead,  the  combi- 
nation of  tlie  adjustable  sec- 
tions B  b',  with  tlie  revolv- 
ing head  and  foot  boards  c 
o' ;  by  means  of  which  the 
bedstead  may  at  any  time  be  converted  into  an  invalid  bedstead,  and 
extended  in  such  manner  that  the  body  and  head  of  the  patient  may 
be  raised  and  lowered  independently  of  each  other,  his  feet  being  fur- 
nished with  an  elastic  foot-board. 


No.  10,316. — Joseph  Sawyer  and  Lyman  Clark,  of  South  Royaiston, 
Mass. — iTTvprovements  in  "  Peg  Jiasps.^^ — Patented  Dec.  13,  1853. 

The  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in  hanging  the  rasp  upon  a 
pivot,  and  adapting  thereto  a  spring-bolt ;  by  which  means  it  may  be 
eecurely  fastened  in  one  of  two  positions,  so  that  the  same  instnmient 
may  be  readily  adapted  to  work  either  in  the  heel  or  the  toe  of  the 
boot 
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Claim.- — ^The  combination  of  the  spring-bolt  and  thumb-piece,  or 
\their  equivalents,  with  the  pivoted  rasp. 


No.  10,317. — John  WiLinNOTON,  of  South  Bend,  Ind. — Improved 
Sheet-Metal  Cutter. — Patented  December  13th,  1853. 

The  object  of  this  inven- 
tion is  to  cut  sheet-metal 
into  angles,  parallel  lines, 
circles,  and  ,  segments  of 
circles,  and  consists  in  the 
employment  of  the  vice  t 
(see  figure)  in  combination 
with  the  tram  upon  which 
it  moves,  llie  cut  repre- 
sents a  perspective  view  of 
the  apparatus. 

Claim. — ^The  vice  t  in 
combination  with  the  tram 
upon  which  it  moves,  and  upon  which  the  sheet  rests  during  the  op^ 
ration  of  cutting. 

No.  10,318. — Joel  R.  Bassett,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. — Improvements  in 
Valves  for  Pumps. — Patented  December  13th,  1853. 

These  improvements  con- 
sist in  an  arrangement  by 
which  the  advantages  of  a 
pneumatic  cushion,  check- 
valve,  and  stationary  valve, 
are  combined ;  and  in  provid- 
ing the  discharge  openings  of 
a  double-acting  pump  with  a 
slide-valve  common  to  both, 
moving  simultaneously  with, 
and  actuated  by,  the  supply- 
valves. 

Claim. — ^Tlie  construction 
of  the  puppet  check-valve, 
serving  also  as  the  piston  of 
a  pneumatic  spring,  and  pro- 
vided at  its  lower  end  with  a 
small  starting  valve,  substan- 
tially in  the  manner  and  for 
the  objects  explained  in  the 
Bpecification.    Also,  the  seg- 
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mental  cylindric  slide-valve  of  the  discharge-openings,  having  prongs, 
as  described,  connecting  it  with  the  clack-valves  upon  the  supp^- 
openings,  so  that  the  motion  of  the  supplj-valves  shall  be  communi-' 
Gated  to  the  discharge-valve. 


No.  10,319.— John  Butter,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Improvement  in  Machines  for  Moulding 
Bnck.    Patented  Dec.  13th,  1853. 

J  J  are  two  followers,  operated  bv  either 
level's  or  gears,  to  press  the  clay  n*om  op- 
posite directions  into  the  moulds. 

Claim. — ^Two  hinged  followers,  so  con- 
structed and  operated  as  to  press  the  clay 
■uniformly  into  the  moulds,  that  is,  each  end 
alike,  wnether  operated  by  gears  or  levers. 


No.  10,320. — John  E.  Brown  and  Stephen  S.  Baktlett,  of  Woon- 
socket,  R.  I. — Imjprovement  in  Harvesters. — Patented  December 
20th,  1853. 

By  reference  to  the  annexed  figure  the  claim  explains  this  improve- 
ment. The  teeth  d  (?,  &c,,  gather  the  grain  or  grass,  and  the  double 
Waded-knives  k  k  k,  &c.,  cut  it 


Claim. — ^The  double-bladed  or  two-edged  knife  k  or  its  equivalent. 
80  constructed  as  to  cut  in  each  direction  as  it  is  vibrated,  as  aescribea 
in  specification.'  Also,  the  knife  k,  in  combination  widi  the  curves 
c  ana  teeth  dd^  &c.  Also,  the  mode  of  operating  the  double-bladed 
knives  or  cutters  k  k  by  means  of  the  rack  m  and  pinions  l  l,  sub- 
stantially as  set  forth.  Also,  the  arrangement  of  the  devices  which 
communicate  motion  fix>m  the  internal  pffrt  of  the  driving-wheel  ta 
the  rack  k.    Also,  the  gearing  arranged  and  combined  so  as  to  work 
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within  the  main- wheel  b',  and  operate  the  crank  upon  the  axle  of  the 
main- wheel,  substantially  as  described. 


I 


No.  10,321.— Wm.  G.  Crea- 
mer, of  New  Haven,  Conn. 
— Im/proved  Mode  of  Ope- 
rating Brakes.  —  Patented 
December  20th,  1853. 

This  invenlion  consists  in  a 
mode  of  opejiing  the  brakes 
of  railroad  cars  by  pulling  the 
signal  cord,  which  method 
does  not  interfere  with  the 
_  use  of  the  brakes  by  the 
brakeman  as  usual,  nor  inter- 
fere with  the  use  of  the  cord 
for  transmitting  signals  to  the 
engineer. 

Claim.  —  The  method  (as 
described  in  the  specification)  of  attaching  the  lines  that  operate  the 
springs  or  weights  to  the  signal-line,  so  that  the  engineer  may  be  able 
to  close  all  the  brakes  by  said  line,  while  it  may  be  used  for  transmit- 
ting signals  from  the  rear  of  the  train  to  the  engineer  without  operating 
the  brakes. 


No.  10,322.— Benjamin  H.  Frank- 
lin, of  "Worcester,  Mass. — Im- 
provement in  Manure  and  other 
Forks.  —  Patented  December 
20th,  1853. 

(See  figure^ 

Claim. — Making  the  tines  of 
forks  three-sided,  whereby  the 
weight  is  diminished,  the  strength 
retamed,  and  the  holding  properties  of  the  fork  improved;  and  at 
the  same  time  it  is  prevented  from  choking,  and  the  article  is  more 
cheaply  constructed. 

No.  10,323. — Uriah  H.  Goble,  of  Springfield,  Ohio. — Tmprovem^ent 
in  Ilarvesters. — Patented  December  2o3i,  1853. 

The  nature  of  this  invention  consists,  first,  in  making  the  driving 
or  ground  wheel  conical,  with  the  larger  diameter  next  the  grain,  for 
the  double  purpose  of  throwing  forward  that  end  of  the  machine 
which  is  in  the  grain,  and  causing  it  to  run  out  of  the  grain,  as  it 
were  (its  natural  tendency  being,  through  leverage  and  the  resistance 
of  the  standing  grain,  to  run  into  it\  and  also  for  balancing  the  ma- 
chine, by  throwing  the  weight  ot  it  on  the  outside  of  the  wheel, 
and  preventing  the  side  drait,  or  counteracting  it,  and  causing  the 
reaper  to  follow  the  line  of  draft    Also,  in  leaving  a  space  entirely 
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around  the  cutter-bar  where  it  passes  through  the  guard  or  fingers, 
which  space  may  be  enlarged  in  rear  of  the  bar,  and  supporting  and 
guiding  the  bar  in  its  reciprocating  movement  in  guides  or  boxes 
placed  between  the  fingers,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  bar  from 
clogging  in  the  fingers,  and  allow  it  to  clear  itself  of  the  gum,  straw, 


or  lint.  Also,  in  hinging  an  apron  on  the  rear  part  of  the  platform, 
in  such  a  manner,  that  bv  means  of  a  cam  on  the  reel-shaft,  and  a 
Bwung-lever,  or  their  equivalents,  said  rear  part  of  the  platform  may, 
at  stated  periods,  be  let  down,  to  facilitate  the  throwing  off  the  cut 
grain  from  the  platform.  (See  fig.)  b  is  the  conical  shaped- wheel ; 
c,  the  cam ;  d,  lever ;  a,  platform. 

Claim. — ^The  above  description  embraces  the  claim  of  the  inventor. 

No.  10,324. — Joseph  Montgomery  and  James  Montoomeey,  of  Lan- 
caster, Pa. — Improvements  in  Winnovnng  Machines. — Patented 
December  20th,  1853. 
This  invention  consists 
in  the  combination  of  an 
additional  removable  shoe 
and  a  closable  door,  or 
aperture,  in  the  apron  of 
a  winnowing  machine, 
with  an  ordinary  winnow- 
ing machine.  (See  fig.) 
o  is  the  shoe ;  c,  the  open- 
ing. The  object  is  to  in- 
crease or  diminish  the 
screening  surface,  and 
thereby  adapt  the  ma- 
chine to  cleaning  various 
sized  8eedorgrain,more  ex- 
peditiously than  hitherto. 
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CZam.— ^The  construction  and  arrangement  of  the  ordinary  shoe  a, 
so  as  to  receive  an  extra  shoe  o,  and  door  c,  substantially  in  the  man- 
ner and  for  the  purposes  specified. 

No.  10,325. — ^Thomas  F.  Nelson,  of  Clark  Co.,  Ya. — Improved  Mode  { 
of  Sowing  Guano  and  other  fine  Manures. — Patented  December' 
T    20th,  1853. 

This  invention  consists  of  two  toothed  cylinders  ii,  and  shaft  b,  in^ 
combination  with  a  seed-planter  (see  fig.),  for  pulverizing  and  sowing 
manures. 


Claim. — ^The  combination  of  the  fluted  or  toothed  cylinders  I'l" 
with  tlie  toothed-shart  b,  for  the  purpose  of  grinding  and  distributing 
guano,  &c.,  the  whole  being  in  combination  with  any  ordinary  see£ 
planter. 

No.  10,326. — "William  Scknebly  and  Thomas  Schnebly  of  New  York, 
N.  Y. — Improvement  in  Grain  and  Grass  Harvesters. — Patented 
December  20th,  1853. 
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Thifl  invention  consists  in  the  arrangement  of  the  gear  by  which 
fte  lateral  motion  of  the  cntt^rs  is  regulated ;  in  the  constraction  of 
the  guard-fingers ;  and  the  arrangement  of  the  self  acting  rAe. 

6 /^tTTi.-The  method  of  arranging  the  gear  in  combinStion  with 
the  movable  plate  to  which  the  crank-pin  fx  is  fastened,  said  movable 
plate  being  located  on  the  flange  p  of  the  second  pinion :  by  which 
method  the  lateral  distance  of  the  motion  of  the  cuttere  rjau  be  in- 
creased or  diminished.  Also,  the  method  of  constructing  the  hollow 
guard-lmffers,  each  one  being  a  single  piece  only.  aSo,  the  self- 
acting  rake  with  jointed  fingers,  in  combination  with  the  kide-rodii 
upon  which  it  is  made  to  slide  back  and  forth. 

No    10,32r.-HiBAji  K  Tripp,   of  Alfred,  m.-.Im^<yoenmU  in 
/^wr^-^a^.— Patented  December  20th,  1853. 

The  annexed  figure  shows  two  positions  of  this  rake. 


Clatm.— The  combination  of  a  set  of  levers  and  braked  raft-bare 
with  the  rake-head  and  shafe,  so  that,  bj  the  conjoined  action  of  the 
forward  draft  of  the  horse  and  the  back  draft  of  the  attendant,  the 
rake  may  be  either  turned  up  or  off  the  ground,  and  supported  on  its 
wheels,  or  tm-ned  down  so  as  to  bring  ita  teeth  in  contact  with  the 
ground. 


No  10  328.---ROBERT  P.  Walzee,  of  New  York,  N.  Y.—Inmraved 
^ooAirw  far  EuUing  and  Scouring  Cb^^.— Patented  December 
20th,  1853. 

^is  invention  consists  in  providing  a  revolving  cylinder,  covered 
with  wire-net,  with  a  series  of  rasping  or  toothed  beatere  c  ^  (see  fig.), 
which  can  be  set  at  any  desired  angle ;  together  with  a  series  of 
ronn^ng  gmn-elastic  rubbers,  for  the  purpoee  of  giving  a  proper 
directaon  to  the  cofiee;  separating  the  shell  and  inner  coatings  of  the 
kernels,  and  scouring  the  grains. 

Claim.— The  combination  of  the  springing  rubber-flaps,  or  scourert 


and  polishera  a««with  the  angularly  set  hullere  or  beatere  c«f,  the 
whole  being  constructed  and  arrar^ed  in  any  equivalent  manner  to 
that  described,  and  operating  as  set  torth. 


No.  10,329. — J.  B.  Abmsteono,  of  Barnwell,  S.  C. — Improvement  in 
Cotton-Presses. — Patented  December  20th,  1853. 

lliis  invention  consists  in  the  use  of  a 
fklse  platen  n,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
platen  a,  so  arranged  as  to  carry  the  load 
of  cotton  under  compression  during  the 
ascent  of  the  screw.  The  bale  is  re- 
strained from  yielding  by  its  retention 
between  the  false  top  and  bed — and 
while  thus,  is  stitched  and  roped — when 
the  link-rods  are  unhooked  from  holding 
the  false  top,  which  drops  down  on  the 
main  platen,  and  the  finished  bale  is  re- 
moved. 

Claim. — ^The  method  of  holding  the 
bale  under  compression,  and  preventing 
it  from  springing  or  yielding  auring  the 
ititching  ana  roping  of  the  same,  whilst 
the  platen  is  being  run  down  or  back  by 
means  of  a  false  top  or  platen,  hooked 
or  otlierwise  hitched  to  tne  bed,  and  ar- 
ranged to  work  in  connection  with  the 
main  platen,  whereby  time  is  economized 
in  the  operation  of  the  press. 


No.  10,330. — Charles  Atwood,  of  Birmingham,  Conn. — Improved 
Mode  of  Attaching  Hooks  and  Eyes  to  Ca/rds. — Patented  De- 
cember 20th,  1853. 

This  invention  consists  in  the    manner  of  fastening  hooks   and 
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eyes,  with  thread,  small  splints  of  wood,  or 
other  suitable  material,  to  crimped  cards  which 
have  been  pierced  with  transverae  rows  of 
mortise  holes — suitable  for  laying  them  in,  or 
passing  them  through ;  and  also  in  the  process 
of  attaching  them  to  the  cards,  by  the  aid  of 
suitable  apparatus.     (See  figure.) 

Claim. — The  crimped  and  perforated  cards, 
combined  with  thread  or  thin  splints,  to  fasten 
hooks  and  eyes  to  them,  as  described.  Also, 
the  attaching  of  hooks  by  the  aid  of  a  block, 
clamp,  and  cords,  or  by  means  substantially  the 
Bame. 
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Ko.  10,331.— D.  E.  BATTF3JSHALL  and  M.  BArrERSHALL,  of  Troy,  N.  Y. 
—  Improvement  in  Candle- Moulds.  — F&tented  December  20th, 
1853.  ' 

The  nature  of  this  invention 
consists  in  the  peculiar  man- 
ner of  cutting,  centering,  and 
holding  the  wick  tight  m  the 
moulds,  in  readiness  for  use ; 
by  means  of  spring-jaws,  with 
cutter,    centering-plate,     and 
wick-holder,  aixanged  on  the 
top  of  the  machine  and  moulds; 
also  a  wick-tightener  arranged  at  the  bottom  of 
the  machine.    (See  fig.)   jj  are  the  jaws;  h  h, 
buttons  or  tumblers,  which  are  made  to  force  open 
the  jaws,  or  bear  against  them. 

Claim. — Tlie  arrangement  for  cutting,  for  cen- 
tering, and  for  holding  the  wicks  at  one  and 
the  same  operation,  by  means  of  the  cutter, 
guide-})late,  jaws,  springs,  tumblers,  crank-arms, 
connecting-rods,  horizontal  sliding-bar,  pawl,  ec- 
centric-plate, and  vertical  sliding-bar;  the  parts 
being  arranged  and  operating  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes 
set  forth.    Also,  the  wick-tightener  l. 


No.  10,332.— James  Baxendale,  of  Providence,  R.  1.— Machine  for 
Stamping  Patterns  on  Hollers.— F&tented  December  20th,  1853. 

This  invention  consists  in  stamping  the  rollers  with  any  device,  re- 
peated in  circular,  spiral,  longitudinal,  or  irregular  succession,  by 
means  of  a  punch  or  punches,  attached  to  a  weighted  arm  or  lever, 
which  18  raised  by  a  cam,  and  which  falls  on  an  elastic  gauge,  which 
*«^e8  to  raise  the  punch  from  the  surface  of  the  roller,  immediately 
after  the  blow  is  struck,  and  prevents  it  from  being  broken  either  by 
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too  severe  concuasion,  or  by  the  movement  of  the  roller  while  it  re- 
mains in  the  indentation  it  has  made. 


Claim. — Stamping  rollers  for  printii^  cotton  or  other  textile  fabrics 
by  means  of  a  punch  c,  which  is  attached  to  a  weighted  arm  or  lever 
H  raised  by  a  cani  j,  and  allowed  to  fall  on  an  elastic  gauge  n,  at  regu- 
lar intervals  of  time,  while  the  roller  is  moved  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  pattern  is  to  be  repeated. 


No.  10,333.— James  Bolton,  M.  D.,  of  Richmond,  Y&.— Improvement 
tn  HotrAir  i^t^mooe*.— Patented  December  20th,  1853. 

The  nature  of  this  invention  consists 
in  dividing  an  air-chamber,  surround- 
ing a  stove  or  furnace  by  partitions 
into  separate  compartments,  each  of 
which  IS  to  be  connected  with  one  or 
more  separate  warm  air  flues,  so  that 
each  flue  or  set  of  flues  may  be  sup- 
plied with  warm  air  from  that  com- 
partment exclusively  with  which  the 
nues  or  set  of  flues  may  be  connected. 
(See  fig.) 

Claim. — ^The  division  into  compart- 
ments of  the  air-chamber  surrounding 

a  stove,  famace,  pipe,  or  other  contr?  _-_^^-____^^.^^^ 
vance  for  wajroing  the  air  which  it  contains,  so  that  the  warm  air  may 
be  drawn  off  by  flues  from  each  compartment,  without  interfering 
with  the  supply  of  warm  air  from  the  other  compartments. 
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Ko.  10,334. — Lazake  Caiitkl,  of  New  York,  N.  Y. — Improvemeni  m 
Metallic  Trimk-Frameg.—T&tented  December  20th,  1853. 

Claim.  —  Forming  the 
ioints  of  trunks  (see  fig.) 
Dv  arming  the  edges  of 
the  material  of  which  the 
body  is  composed  with 
sheet  metal  covering, 
crimped  in  the  form  of 
tongues,  whereby  protec- 
tion to  the  surface  from  wear  is  obtained ;  and  also  the  effect  of  a 
stiffening  frame,  as  well  as  strength  in  the  tongues,  and  at  a  small 
expense. 


No.  10,335. — David  CAitEOLL,  of  Baltimore,  Md. — ImproveTnent  in 
ShiUdes. — Patented  December  20th,  1853. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  prevent  the  thread  from  looping 
when  it  plays  off  too  fast  from  the  bobbin,  and  consists  of  a  guard- 
plate,  placed  in  front  of 
the  pomt  of  the  bobbin, 
and  extending  back  over 
the  point  of  the  bobbin, 
by  which  means  the  thread 
is  prevented  from  getting 
back  far  enough  to  throw 
out  from  the  buttle.  (See 
figures.) 

Claim. — In  combination  with  the  bobbin  of  an  ordinary  shuttles 
the  hinged  guard  projecting  from  and  over  the  point  towards  the  heel 
of  the  bobbin,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  thread  or  yam,  when 
playing  off  too  fast,  from  looping  or  tying. 


No.  10,336, — John  D'Homkrotjk,  of  New  York,  N.  Y. — Im/provmierU 
in  EdUroact  Car-Brakes. — Patented  December  20th,  1853. 

.  This  invention  consists  in 
the  employment  of  hollow 
sheaves  attached  permanent- 
ly to  the  middle  of  the  axles, 
within  each  of  which  sheaves, 
and  detached  from  it,  is  a 
system  of  cams,  moved  si- 
multaneously, and  made  to 
press  against  the  inner  peri- 
phery of  the  rim  of  the 
sheave,  making  an  effectual 
brake. 

Claim. — The  arrangement  ^_^^___^___^.— _-^— ^__ 
of  the  cams  c,  as  described,  upon  the  blocks  d,  and  within  the  sheaves 
B,  80  as  to  press  simultaneously  agaiust  tho  inner  periphery  of  said 
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sheaves  by  the  action  of  the  ti-i- 
branched  ring  k,  substantially  as 
specified. 

No.   10,337.— Alexander    Frank- 
ENBERG,   of  Columbus,   Ohio.— 
Improvement    in    Soda  -  Watei- 
Fountdina.  —  Patented    Decem- 
ber 20th,  1853. 

This  soda  fountain  consists  in 
combining  with  an  ordinary  water- 
cooler  a  vessel  with  two  chambers, 
one  for  the  acid  and  the  other 
for  the  soda,  the  acid-chamber 
being  lined  with  bees-wax ;  each 
cliaraber  is  supplied  with  a  stxjp- 
cock,  which  stop-cocks  are  united 
together  by  a  spigot  which  has  a 
soda  and  acid  passage  in  it,  corres- 
ponding to  the  passages  in  the 
faucet ;  the  soda  and  acid  are  let 
out  by  this  apparatus,  in  equal 
Quantities  at  the  same  time,  into 
the  tumbler. 

Claim. — ^The  arrangement  and 
combination  of  the  stop-cock  ap- 
paratus with  reservoirs  o  n,  as  set 
forth. 


No.  10,338.— W.  J.  Hattield,  of  Dayton,  Ohio.— Machine  far  Joint- 
ing Table  Tops  or  Zeove*.— Patented  December  20th,  1853. 


4U 
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In  the  machine  represented  in  the  figure,  the  top  or  leaf  of  the  table 
to  be  jointed  is  fed  along  over  a  bed,  with  its  edge  to  be  dressed 
bearing  against  a  guide-strip,  through  which  rotary  cutters  project 
and  perform  the  work  of  jointing  the  edges  of  tlie  top  and  leaves  as 
they  are  passed  in  succession  over  the  bed.  The  cutters  turn  hori- 
/'lontally,  and  are  to  be  driven  by  pulleys. 

Claim. — ^The  method  describca  of  jointing  and  hanging  tables,  by 
means  of  rotary  cutters,  arranged  and  operating  as  specified,  ^whereby 
time  and  labor  are  economizea,  and  greater  accuracy  is  insured. 


No.  10,339. — L.  Otto  P.  Meyer,  of  Newtown,  Conn. — Inwrovement 
in  the  Manufacture  of  Cacnitchouc  and  other  Vvlcanizabte  Oums. — 
Patented  December  20th,  1853. 

The  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in  producing,  by  means  of  oil 
and  other  fatty  substance,  smooth  and  glossy  surfaces  upon  the  ma- 
terial commonly  known  as  the  hard  compound  of  vulcanized  caout- 
chouc, or  gutta-percha,  or  other  similar  gums,  which  may  be  manu- 
factured according  to  the  processes  described  in  letters-patent  granted 
to  Charles  Goodyear,  June  15th,  1844,  and  Nelson  Goodyear,  May  6th, 
1851. 

Claim. — ^The  producing  of  smooth  and  glossy  surfaces  upon  the  hard 
compounds  of  caoutchouc,  and  other  vulcanizable  gums,  by  means  of 
the  use  of  oil,  or  other  equivalent  substance,  applied  to  the  surface  of 
the  prepared  gum,  and  between  the  gum  and  the  plates  of  metal,  or 
the  moulds. 


No.  10,340. — James  A.  MrrcnELL,  of  Ringgold,  Ga. — Improvement 
in  Jlandr Looms. — Patented  December  20tn,  1853. 

This  invention  con- 
sists in  the  employment 
and  an'angement  of  suit- 
able mechanism,  where- 
by the  heddles  of  hand- 
looms  are  made  to  oper- 
ate the  harness  by  the 
fingers  of  the  operator. 
(See  figure.) 

Claim. — The  combin- 
ation of  the  keys  or  peg;s 
a  a  a  a.,  through  the 
rods  J,  levers  c,  links  a?, 
and  springs  ^,  or  their 
equivalents,  with  the 
treadles, substantially  in 
the  manner  described  in 
specification;  whereby 
the  harness  of  hand- 
looms  is  caused  to  operate  by  a  movementof  the  ^n^«r*,  instead  of  the 
feet. 
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No.  10,341.~EpffRAiM  Pabkee,  of  Rock  Island,  m.—Mackinefor  Saw- 
mg  and  Planing  Clapboards.— F&tented  December  20th,  1853. 

Claim.— Vlaning  or  dressing  the  insides  of  two  clapboards  at  the 
same  time,  by  means  of  the  combination  of  the  saw  c,  parting-guide 


E,  one  cutter-head  f,  and  the  adjustable  metallic-beds  o  o ;  the  above 
parts  being  arranged  and  operating  substantially  as  described  in  the 
specification. 


No.  10,342.— GoDFRKY  Simon,  of  Reading,  Tsi.—Tmpr^yoen^nt  in  Car- 
rtagea  vnth  ^htfUng  xS?<ife.— Patented  December  20th,  1853. 

This  carriage  is  so  constructed  as  to  be  readily  converted  from  a 
double  to  a  single  seated  carriage;  which  is  accomplished  by  remov- 
ing ^e  front  seat  and  foot-board,  and  sliding  back  the  daish-board. 
(oee  figure.) 


CZam.— The  manner  herein  described  of  constructing,  arranging 
and  appljnng  or  using  the  removable  front  seat,  foot-boaFd,  and  Sasf- 
board,  and  of  adapting  the  body  of  the  carriage  thereto 
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No.  10,343.— SoLox*  Staples,  of  Topsham,  Me, 
Ships. — Patented  December  20th,  1853. 

This  invention  consists  in  hrinoing  the 
planks  nsed  in  ship-building  to  then-  proper 
position  for  being  spiked  to  the  timbers,  by 
.  the  use  or  enu)loyment  of  the  device  shown 
in  the  figure,  denominated  by  the  inventor,  a 
"  self-holding  planking-screw." 

Cluim. — llie  combination  of  the  shank  a, 
its  arm  b,  and  screw  o,  with  the  brace  i  k  l, 
screw  c,  and  chain  m,  constructed  and  com- 
bined in  the  manner  set  forth. 


— Screw  for  Planking 


No.  10,344.~HEintT  L.  Sweet^  of  Foxborough,  Mass.— //m>rwm^n^ 
m  Guides  for  Sevnng-Machznes.-^F&tent^  December  20th,  1853. 
The  object  of  this  improvement  is  to 

aid  in  sewing  on  binding  to  hats  and 

the  like.    Fig.  1  is  a  top  view.    Fig.  2, 

a  front  view.     Fig.  3,  its  receiving  end. 

Fig.  4,  its  delivery  end ;  and  fig.  5,  a 

pempective  view  of  the  guide.     This 

guide  is  to  be  used  in  sewing-machines. 
Claim. — The  doubling-guide,  as  not 

only  made  with  a  flat  mouth,  or  one 

capable  of  receiving  the  ribbon,  tape, 

or  binding,  in  a  flattened  state,  but  with 

a  bent  channel  or  sides,  such  as  shall 

CTadually  bend  or  double  it,  and  discharge  it  at  the  other  end  in  a 

doubled  state,  ready  to  be  applied  to  any  article  conveniently  placed 

to  receive  it,  and  leave  it  sewed  thereon. 


No.  10  345.-WrLLi^  II.  Towees,  of  Philadelphia,  P&.^Imm'cyvement 
%n  Uor8e-Bhoe8.—?2^\m\\jQA  December  20th,  1853. 

The  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in 
making  the  shoe  with  inclined  flanges  or  lips 
rising  from  the  front  and  sides  of  its  upper 
surface,  corresponding  in  form  with  the  parts 
of  the  hoof  against  which  thov  are  caused  t^ 
bear,  when  fitted  to  the  horse.  One  of  the 
side  flanges  is  made  separate  from  the  shoe, 
and  fastened  to  it  by  sliding  the  base  of  the 
flange  into  a  corresponding  recess  in  the  side  of  the  shoe,  the  base 
being  secured  by  a  screw  passed  through  it  and  the  shoe. 

C/a?w.~-C<mstnicting  the  shoe  with  a  detached  flange,  secured  sub- 
stantia y  as  described,  m  that  the  side  and  front  flanges  shall  firmly 
tasten  the  shoe  (without  the  aid  of  naik)  to  the  h(X)f 
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No  10  346  -Elias  IJnoer,  of  Dayton,  0\Ao.-MacUne  for  Dresdng 
limber  for  Cabinet  Purposes.— F&tented  De<jember  20th,  1853. 
Hie  object  of  this  machine  is 

dressing     timber    to     various 

forms,  suitable  to  cabinet- ware  ; 

and  consists  in  the  employment 

of    a    slotted    table,    carrj^ing 

standards  for  hoWing  timber  in 

the  desired  position,  while  the 

table  is  moved  longitudinally, 

60   as   to    bring   the    material 

against  the  cutters  of  a  rotary 

face-plate ;  the  standards  being 

furnished  with  ecceutric  points 

for  securing  the  timber  at  the  

proper  angle  foi-  the  dress  required. 

Claim. Seeming  the  timber  to  be  dressed  between  two  clamps,  on 

traversing  carriages,  bv  means  of  "  eccentric  pins,"  so  that  the  faces 

or  surfaces  dressed  by  the  cutter  may  have  any  desired  angle  with  the 

axis  of  the  piece,   for  the  purposes  and  in  the  manner  set  forth 


No.  10,347.-WmLiAM  Wisdom,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.— Improved  Mode 
of  Clcaruiing  Haxr for  Beds,  &c.— Patented  December  20th,  1853. 
The  figure  represents  a  cham- 
ber, in  which  hair  or  feathers 

are  subjected  to  a  vapor-bath  of 

chlorine  gas.     The  material  is 

first  wjished  in  clear  water,  and 

tlien    drained,  and    afterwards 

washed  in  a  solution  of  sal  soda. 
V      C/a/jy?.— Purityiiig  hair  and 

feathere  by  desti-oyi ng  all  nox- 
ious insects  or  infectious  matter 

contained  therein,  by  subjecting 

the   same    to    a  vapor-bath   o? 

chlorine  gas,  after  the  material 

has  been  cleansed  by  a  bath  of  sal  soda. 


No.  10,348.— Edmuxd  II.  Baed  and  IIenet  II.  Wu- 
SON,  of  Philadelphia,  V^.~Improv€men,t  in  Gold 
/^^rw.— Patented  December  20th,  1853. 

^  CUhn.—Va^  construction  of  metallic  pens,  hav- 
ing the  fonn  of  the  semi-cylindrical  barrel,  com- 
bmed  with  the  angular  diverging  planee,  by  com- 
pressing the  metal  between  correspondinglv  shaped 
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^o.  10,349. — B.  F.  Greenouoh,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. — 
Trrhprovement  in  Separating  Alcohol  from  Water  and 
x'Ker  Heamer  Fluids. — ratented  December  20th, 
j  St  3. 

6  'at  1. — ^The  separating  of  alcohol  and  its  compounds 
of  ports  ^f  different  specific  gravities,  by  means  of  the 
pressure  o  '  a  column  of  such  liquids,  thereby  causing 
what  the  ii  'enter  denominates  "  hydrostatic  displace- 
ment" 


No.  10,350. — Benjamin  F.  Stevens  and  "Waltek  Knv 
DER,  of  Lowell,  Mass. — Tmprwement  in  Shingle-Ma- 
chines. — Patented  December  20th,  1853. 

The  principal  feature  of  this  improvement  consists 
in  the  arrangement  of  two  shaving-knives  o  «  in  a  re- 
ciprocating frame  ;  the  lower  knife  being  so  arranged 
as  to  be  raised,  bv  means  of  cams,  on  the  main-shaft, 
80  as  to  taper  the  shingle  gradually,  and  in  a  more  per- 
fect manner  than  by  the  machines  heretofore  in  use. 

Claim.- — Tlie  combination  of  u.:»  movable  side-bars 


with  the  shaving  knives  and  cams,  arranged  and  operated  as  shown 
and  described.  Also,  the  combination  of  the  sliding-arms  carrying 
the  riving-kuife  with  the  driver,  for  tlie  purposes  specified. 

No.  10,351. — Andres  E.  Botter,  of  New  York,  N.  T. — Improved 
Folding  Wardrobe  Bedstead. — Patented  December  20th,  1853. 
By  reference  to  the  an- 
nexed figure,  the  claim  will 
explain  this  improvement. 
Claim. — ^Tlie     peculiar 
construction   of   the    bed- 
stead, having  the  two  parts 
b  c   connected  by  hinges, 
connected  to  a  chest  a  by 
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hinges  e ;  by  which  construction  the  bedstead  may  be  folded  or  shut 
up  during  the  day,  occupying  but  little  room,  and  resembling  a  piece 
of  room  furniture,  and  unfolded  at  night  when  desired^for  use.  The 
chest  A  being  provided  either  with  drawers,  or  a  crib  for  children. 


No.  10,352. — ^IsAAC  D.  Garlick,  of  Lyons,  N.  Y. — Self-acting  Appara- 
tus for  Weighing  Grain  and  Making  a  Record  of  the  Weight. — Pat- 
ented December  20th,  1853. 

Claim,. — ^The  auxiliary-gate  J, 
when  combined  with  the  loaded 
bent  lever  u  and  cam-catch  §-,  or 
their  equivalents,  which  act  upon 
the  steelyard  so  as  to  lift  it  shortly 
before  the  weight  of  grain  in  the 
weighing-box  becomes  suflBcient  to 
raise  it,  substantially  in  the  manner 
set  forth  in  the  specification.  Also, 
suspending  the  weighing-box  o  in 
the  frame  d,  by  means  of  the  rack 
Z,  pinion  m,  and  loaded  lever  m, 
whereby  it  is  made  to  slide  up  and 
down  within  said  frame  at  each 
weighing,  and  to  produce  the  move- 
ments oescribed  in  specification. 
Also,  the  arrangement  and  com- 
bination of  the  bent  cam-lever  J', 
the  pin  c',  on  the  frame  d,  and  the 
curved  elastic  rod  a\  connecting  the  lever  with  the  lid  n,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  opening  the  lid  at  each  descent  of  the  weighing-box,  within 
the  frame  d,  and  then  closing  it  by  the  ascent  thereof.  Also,  the  sus- 
pended hopper  E,  in  combination  with  tlie  vibratory  lever  k.  Also, 
the  combination  of  the  notches  h  k  and  catch-wire^*  with  the  elastic 
shoe  g  and  pin  i  of  the  lever  ^,  arranged  in  such  manner  that  said 
lever  is  successively  set  free  trom  the  notch  A,  catch  y,  and  notch  >fe, 
respectively  by  the  ascent,  descent,  and  second  ascent  of  the  steel- 
yard. Also,  the  adjustable  cam-catch  o,  in  combination  with  the 
shouldered-rod  q,  for  the  purpose  set  forth.  Also,  the  slotted-rod  t?, 
in  combination  with  the  vibratory  lever  k,  when  arranged  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  ascent  of  the  lever  will  raise  the  gate  5,  and  hook 
the  catch  q  over  the  pin  p  of  the  steelyard,  but  will  not  disturb  the 
gate  in  its  descent.  Also,  the  arrangement  and  combination  of  the 
adiustable  notched  and  perforated  disk  c?",  the  coupling-pins  *"  and  t'\ 
index  m",  arm  t,  and  stop  tf. 


No.  10,353. — Charles  F.  Sibbald,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Improvement 
in  Steam- Boilers. — Patented  December  20ui,  1853. 

This  invention  consists  in  a  c^'rtain  arrangement  of  flue  and  water 
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spaces  of  a  certain  foiin,  in  connection  with  the  arrangement  of  the 
hre-chamber,  so  as  to  obtain  a  great  surface  for  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  st<^m,  and  a  great  saving  of  fuel ;  also  in  the  mode  of 
putting  together  tlie  plates  composing  a  boiler,  of  such  form  and 
arrangement  as  to  make  a  very  tight  and  strong  boiler;  and  in  an 
arrangement  for  circulation.  This  last-named  improvement,  the  in- 
ventor denominates  the  "  Condensed  Plate-boiler." 


Claim. — ^The  fire-box,  deflecting-plates,  fire-surface,  and  water-sur- 
face, as  constructed  and  arranged.  Also,  tlie  additional  steam-cham- 
ber placed  below  the  water-surface  and  behind  the  fire-box,  and 
connected  to  the  main  steam-chamber  by  a  pipe  passing  through  the 
gmoke-stack. 


No.  10,354. — SiTERBFRNE  C.  Blodcett,  of  Gcorgctowu,  Maes. — Tmr 
provement  in  Sewing- Machines. — Patented  December  20th,  1853. 

By  reference  to  the  figure,  the  claim 
will  explain  the  nature  of  this  inven- 
tion. 

Claim. — ^Tlie  formation  of  a  seam  in 
cloth  or  other  material,  by  the  inter- 
looping  of  two  threads,  by  the  conjoint 
action  of  two  needles  in  such  manner 
that  each  needle  shall  be  made  to  carry  a  loop  of  thread  through  a 
loop  formed  by  the  other  needle,  and  through  the  cloth,  whereby  one 
thread  serves  as  a  binding-thread  to  the  other. 


No.  10,355.— WiLLLVM  H.  Akins,  of  Ithaca,  ^evrYovV.—Improvemerd 
in  Machines  for  Registering  7im€.— Patented  December  20th, 
1853. 

To  give  a  full  description  of  the  operation  and  arrangement  of  this 
machine,  would  require  too  much  space  for  this  Report. 
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The  object  of  this  invention  is  to 
register  days,  months,  and  years,  as 
well  as  hours,  minutes,  and  seconds. 

Claim. — The  particular  arrangement 
of  the  months,  with  tlieir  appropriate 
number  of  days,  on  the  paper  b,  and  for 
the  purposes  described  in  the  specifica- 
tion, commencing  Febmary  1st,  Feb- 
ruary 2d,  and  so  on  for  twenty-eight 
days  only,  and  then  all  of  the  other 
months  in  their  regular  order,  with 
their  appropriate  number  of  days  for 
the  whole  year  (with  the  February 
first  mentioned  having  twenty-eight 
days).  Then  again,  February  having 
twenty-nine  days,  and  also  eight  or  ten 
days  of  another  March,  at  the  last  end 
of  the  paper  k,  and  within  which  eight 
or  ten  davs  the  machine  must  be  wound 

up  in  every  bissextile  year,  and    re- 

quiring  to  be  wound  up  in  the  first,  second,  and  third  years  after 
leap-year  during  February  having  twenty-nine  days,  aiid  before  the 
twenty-nintli  day  thereof  Also,  the  arrangement  and  combined 
action  of  the  rollers  k  and  l,  showing  the  day  of  the  week,  and  draw- 
ing up  the  paper  k,  exhibiting  the  mo^th  and  days  of  the  month 
in  their  regular  order;  the  paper  after  it  is  drawn  between  the  rollers 
K  and  L,  being  disposed  of  by  winding  it  upon  the  roller  s,  by  means 
of  a  weight  or  spring. 


No.  10,356.— John  C.  Concklin,  of 
Peekskill,  N.  Y. — Im^ovem£nt  in 
Pick  -  ojces.  —  Patented  December 
20th,  1853. 

Claim. — ^The  combination  of  the  bar 
A  with  the  braces  h  h  and  the  loops  c  c, 
substantially  in  the  manner  set  forth. 


■'-T' 


^^ 


No.  10,357.— William  A.  Martin,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y .—Machine  for 
Folding  Seidlitz- Powders. — Patented  December  20th,  1853. 

The  powders  are  first  parcelled  out  upon  papers,  and  then  subjected 
to  the  action  of  the  machine,  which  cut«  the  papers  and  folds  them, 
ready  to  be  packed  in  boxes. 

Claim. — ^The  bars  d  e  and /^  moved  by  the  means  herein  shown,  or 
any  analogous  device,  for  folding  the  paper.    Also,  the  frame  ^,  with 
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its  cutters  «,  and  blocks  r,  in  combination  with  the  beds  on  which  the 
paper  lies,  to  divide  the  papers  containing  the  powder,  and  fold  the 
ends  against  the  ends  of  the  blocks  c,  as  specified. 


LIST  OF  RE-ISSUES  AND  CLAIMS  FOR  1853.     ■ 

No.  ^2^.— Improvement  in  Apparatuafor  DUcharging  Water  from 

the  Ilolds  of  Vessels. 

I  claim  the  combination  of  a  system  of  two  series  of  chambers,  con- 
necting-pipes, discharging-pipe,  receiving-hole  or  orifice,  and  ventila- 
ting-pipes,  as  arranged,  connected,  and  applied  to  the  hold  of  a  naviga- 
ble vessel,  and  made  to  operate  during  the  rolling  or  pitching  move- 
ments tliereof,  substantially  in  manner  and  for  the  purpose  of  elevating 
and  discharging  water  therefrom,  as  set  fortli. 

Nehemiah  IIodge. 


No.  2Z0.—Imj)rove7nent  in  Excluding  Bust  from,  Railroad  Ca/rs. 

I  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  inducing  outward 
currents  of  air  throudi  the  windows  of  railroad  cars,  to  prevent  the  en- 
trance of  dust,  tkc.,  by  the  action  of  the  surrounding  air  on  deflectors, 
combined  with  the  sides  of  the  car,  substantially  as  specified,  and 
operating  on  the  principle  set  forth. 

E.  Hamilton. 
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No.  231, — Improvement  in  the  Mode  of  Operating  Brakes  for  Cars. 

I  claim  an  improvement  in  actuating  the  brakes  of  a  car  having 
two  trucks,  that  is  to  say,  a  combination  of  two  levers  ff  a  rod  A, 
two  levers  c  c,  and  rods  d  d,  as  applied  to  the  brakes  and  two  wind, 
lasses  of  the  car,  and  operated  by  either  of  the  windlasses,  so  as  to 
bring  down  at  the  same  time  the  brakes  of  both  trucks  upon  the  wheels 
thereof  with  the  same,  or  practically  the  same,  degree  of  force,  and 
whether,  when  the  car  is  running  on  the  railway,  the  axles  of  one 
truck,  or  of  the  wheels  of  one  truck,  are  thrown  or  moved  out  of  pa- 
rallelism with  those  of  the  other  truck,  or  the  rubbers  or  brakes  W 
come  unequally  worn,  or  of  an  unequal  thickness,  as  stated. 

Nehemlah  Hodge. 


No.  232. — Improvement  in  Splints  for  Fractures. 

I  claim  and  desire  to  secure,  by  letters  patent,  the  cutting  out  a  por- 
tion of  the  splint,  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  dressing  as  often  as  may 
be  necessary,  the  upper  and  lower  portions  of  the  splint  being  kept 
.firmly  united  by  means  of  the  brace  b,  so  as,  by  extension  and  counter 
extension,  to  keep  throughout  the  treatment  the  proper  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  parts  concerned,  the  slide  being  replaced  after  each  dress- 
ing, or  any  other  device  substantially  the  same. 

Adam  Hays. 


No.  233. — Improvement  in  Self-acting  Mules  for  Spinning. 

I  claim  and  desire  to  secure,  by  letters  patent,  governing  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  spindles  in  winding  the  yam  on  the  cop,  and  also  in  back- 
ing off  '  ring  the  progressive  stages  of  the  building,  by  means  of  a 
cam  B,  or  any  equivalent  device  of  irregular  form,  circumferentially, 
with  the  said  irregularity,  varying  from  end  to  end ;  the  said  cam,  or 
equivalent,  being  caused  to  operate  upon  the  mechanism  which  drives 
the  spindles  in  any  way  that  will  produce  the  result  set  forth.  I  also 
claim  the  mechanism  for  causing  the  finger  d^  through  which  the  irreg- 
ular surface  of  the  cam  b,  or  its  equivalent,  acts  upon  the  mechanism 
which  drives  the  spindles,  in  backing  off  and  building  on,  to  traverse 
the  said  cam,  and  to  be  kept  close  to  its  surface,  consisting  of  the 
screws  e  and  k,  the  nut  ^',  cord  or  chain  f  lever  o,  and  stud  A,  opera- 
ting in  combination,  in  ^e  manner  substantially  as  set  forth. 

Wanton  Rouse. 


■  No.  234. — Machine  for  Arranging  and  Feeding  Screw-Blanks. 

I  claim  and  desire  to  secure,  by  letters  patent,  the  lifters  which  select 
and  lift  the  blanks,  etc.,  from  the  hopper,  substantially  as  specified,  in 
combination  with  ways  or  conductors,  or  the  equivalents  thereof,  sub- 
stantially as  specified,  into  or  on  to  which  the  blanks,  etc.,  are  trans- 
ferred, as  specified.  I  also  claim  giving  to  the  lifters,  or  to  the  in- 
clined ways,  or  their  equivalents,  a  lateral  motion,  in  combination  with 
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a  ston  or  detector,  substantially  as  specified,  for  the  purpose  of  arrest- 
ing  tlie  operation  of  the  lifters  until  a  further  supply  is  required,  as 
Bpecihed      I_  also  claim  the  sliding-carrier,  with  its  recess  for  rPPrnV. 


,  ,    ,  ,.       ,,  , ,     ling-camer,  with  its  recess  for  receiv- 

ing and  holding  the  screw-blanks,  substantially  as  specified,  in  com- 
bination  with  the  8i>rir)<r.finger8,  substantially  as  specified,  for  takinc. 
r- blanks  troni  the  earner,  and  presenting  them  to  the  jaws  as 


the  screw 


BjH?cified. 


Thos.  J.  Sloaa'e. 


Ko.  "l?,^.— Improvement  in  Machinery  for  Trim.ming  Bools,  &c. 

I  claim  the  turning  and  adjustable  book-holder,  arranged  as  de- 
scribed, so  as  to  be  made  to  assimie  either  of  the  three  posiduns  speci- 
fied, aiKl  so  tliat  the  three  edges  of  a  book  may  be  trimmed  by  a  sm-le 
adiiLstment  ot  the  same  in  said  holder,  and  by  the  movement  of  said 
holder  on  ltd  pivot  consecutively  to  each  of  the  aforesaid  three  posi- 
tions, whether  such  holder  be  combined  with  a  reciprocatin^r  knife  or 
cutter  haying  any  other  shape  or  motion.  I  also  claim  the  adjustable 
trame  f,  in  C(»mbination  with  the  turning  book-holder,  or  the  turnincr 
and  adjustable  bor.k-holder,  for  tlie  purpose  specified.  I  also  claim 
tlie  combination  of  tlie  table  (on  which  the  book-holder  is  supported) 
arranged  so  as  to  be  gradually  raised  to  convey  the  edges  of  the  book 
to  the  knite,  with  a  reciprocating  knife,  or  any  other  knife  or  cutter 
having  any  other  shape  or  motion. 

Laenabd  F.  Maekuam. 

No.  im.—ImprovemenU  in  Movable  Breeches  for  Fire-Arm^,  and 

Appurtenances  of  the  same. 

I  claim  and  desire  to  secure,  by  letters  patent,  in  combination  with 
a  hinged  breech-jjiece,  the  6up|x.rt  o,  the  slot  y,  and  lever  l,  whereby 
the  said  breech-piece  is  easily  moved  into  and  out  of  place,  in  closing 
and  oi>ening  the  gun  tor  the  puri)ose  of  loading,  swabbing,  etc,  sub- 
stantially as  described.  I  also  claim,  in  combination  with  a  ^un 
having  a  dissected  screw-breech,  the  flanged  shield  through  whichihe 
cartridge  is  ma<le  to  pass  into  chamber  over  the  dissected  screw  with- 
out danger  of  being  broken  by  the  ends  and  edges  of  the  thread^  as 
set  toith.  I  also  claim,  in  combination  with  a  rammer  for  charffihij 
guns  at  the  breech,  the  i)rojecting  central  point  n,  whereby  the  car- 
tridge, in  being  driven  to  its  olace  in  the  chamber,  is  perforated  at  its 
base,  to  receive  the  ]K.int  of  the  i)ercussion-cap  described,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  insuring  the  ignition  of  the  guni>ow(ler,  as  set  forth.  I  also 
claim  tlie  enlargement  x,  near  the  shoulder  s\  of  the  rammer,  whereby 
tlie  shield  through  which  the  cartridge  has  been  rammed  is  made  to 
adhere  by  fnction  to  the  rammer,  and  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  breech 
ot  tlie  gun  without  requiring  a  separate  operation  for  taking  it  out. 

B.  Chambeks. 


No.  237. — Improved  Cannon-Lock. 
I  claim  and  desire  to  secure,  by  letters  patent,  the  method  of  secu- 
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ring  the  lock  to  the  gun  b^  means  of  the  sectional  or  qnarter  ecrewa 
t  t'y  for  the  purpose  of  speedily  opening  or  removing  the  lock,  to  supply 
it  with  the  cap,  pellet,  or  other  material  by  which  the  gunpowder  is 
ignited,  and  for  firmly  holding  the  same  in  place  on  the  gun  when  it 
is  to  be  discharged,  substantially  as  describea.  I  also  claim  forming 
the  gun-lock  in  such  a  manner  that  the  hammer-rod  and  the  percus- 
sion-rod shall  be  in  separate  pieces,  lying  axially  within  the  same 
barrel,  whereby  the  coiled  main-spring  is  made  to  urge  the  hammer- 
rod  against  the  head  of  the  percussion-rod  to  discharge  the  piece,  and 
the  recoil-spring  on  the  percussion-rod  is  made  immediatenr  to  draw 
back  and  hold  the  valve  which  closes  the  interior  of  the  lock  against 
access  of  smoke  and  gases,  as  set  forth. 

B.  Chambers. 


No.  238. — Improvement  in  Beaping-Machines. 

I  claim  and  desire  to  secure,  by  letters  patent,  placing  the  cutter- 
bar  and  cutters  lower  than  the  frame  of  the  machine,  and  opposite  the 
side  of  the  plane  of  the  wheel,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  unob- 
structed space  below  the  frame,  and  also  between  the  wheel  and  the 
cutters,  with  their  supports,  to  allow  the  machine  to  pass  freely  and- 
without  clogging  over  the  cut  grass  or  grain,  as  set  forth.  I  also  claim 
placing  the  cutters  lower  than  the  frame  and  axle,  and  in,  or  nearly 
m,  the  same  vertical  plane  with  the  axle  on  which  the  frame  hanga 
and  vibrates,  and  parallel,  or  nearly  so,  to  said  axle,  so  that  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  frame  on  uneven  ground  shall  not  materially  elevate  or 
depress  the  cutters,  as  set  forth.  I  also  claim  the  endless  chain  of 
cutters,  in  combination  with  the  guard-teeth,  operating  substantially  as 
described.  Wm.  F.  Kftchum. 


No.  239. — Improvement  in  Beaping- Machines. 

I  claim  and  desire  to  secure,  by  letters  patent,  placing  the  gearing 
and  crank  forward  of  the  driving-wheel,  for  protection  from  dirt,  <fec. 
and  thus  carrying  the  driving-wheel  further  back  than  heretofore,  an^ 
sufficiently  so  to  balance  the  rear  part  of  the  frame  and  the  raker 
thereon,  when  this  jwsition  of  the  parte  is  combined  with  the  sickle 
back  of  the  axis  of  motion  of  the  driving-wheel  by  means  of  the  vi- 
bratin^-lever,  substantially  as  described.  I  also  chiim  the  combina- 
tion of  the  reel  for  gathering  the  grain  to  the  cutting-ai)j)arata'5,  and 
depositing  it  on  the  i)latform  with  the  seat  or  p<^sition  for  the  raker, 
arranged  and  located  as  described,  or  the  equivalent  thereof,  to  enable 
the  raker  to  rake  the  ^rrain  fn^m  the  platfonn,  and  deliver  and  lay  it 
on  the  ground  at  the  side  of  the  machine,  as  described. 

C.  H.  McCoEiacK. 


No.  240. — ImprovemeTvt  in  Cooking  Ba/nges. 

I  claim  the  improvements  by  which  the  hot-water  back  is  connected 
with  the  plate  o,  and  by  means  of  which  said  hot-water  back  may  bo 
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either  readily  removed  at  any  time,  or  applied  in  Bnch  manner  that 
the  directions  of  its  water-pipes  may  be  disposed  so  as  to  accommodate 
the  bath-boiler  into  which  they  are  usually  led,  on  whatever  side  of 
the  range  the  said  bath-boiler  may  be  placed ;  the  said  improvements 
consistinff,  first,  in  the  connecting-piece  ir,  and  the  attachments  of  it, 
and  the  hot- water  back ;  the  whole  being  made  to  operate  together 
substantially  in  the  manner  set  forth.  I  also  claim  a  second  set  of  at- 
tachments  (fixed  on  the  opposite  face  of  the  water-back),  in  combina- 
tion with  the  first  set  thereof,  as  described.  I  also  claim  the  peculiar 
arrangement  of  the  flues  which  lead  the  smoke  and  volatile  products  of 
combustion  directly  around  the  oven,  the  said  arrangement  of  flues 
causing  the  heat  to  course  against  a  portion  or  one  half  of  tlie  bottom 
of  tlie  oven,  next  into  another  flue,  which  takes  it  backwards  and 
against  the  other  portion  or  half  of  the  bottom  of  the  oven,  thence  up 
a  flue  against  the  oven,  thence  through  a  flue  extending  over  and 
against  a  portion  or  half  of  the  top  of  the  oven,  thence  into  and 
through  another  flue,  which  carries  it  backwards  and  over  and  against 
the  top  of  the  oven,  and  conveys  it  to  the  chimney  or  discharge  flue. 
I  also  claim  the  two  recesses  I  m,  and  two  flue-plates  p  q,  applied  to 
the  plate  k,  in  combination  with  the  two  valve-openings  x  a',  their 
damper,  and  cover-plate,  as  applied  to  the  top-plate  of  the  oven-frame, 
and  used  under  an  arrangement  of  oven-flues,  substantially  as  de- 
scribed, the  same  allowing  of  the  adaptation  of  the  oven  to  either  side 
of  the  fire  place,  or  the  use  of  two  sucn  ovens  and  their  frames  in  con- 
nection with  the  fire-place,  all  essentially  as  stated.  I  also  claim  the 
improvement  by  which  the  oven  can  be  raised  and  readily  removed, 
and  by  which  the  smoke  is  prevented  from  passing  underneath  the 
partition  which  separates  the  flues  on  top  of  tlie  oven,  the  same  con- 
sisting in  the  sliding  or  gravitating  plate  o  aflSxed  to  the  partition,  and 
made  to  operate  substantially  in  the  manner  specified. 

Moses  Pond. 


No.  241. — Improved  Lvhricating  Compmmd. 

I  claim  and  desire  to  secure,  by  letters  patent,  the  combination  of  a 
solution  of  caoutchouc,  or  other  similar  ^um,  with  animal  or  vegetable 
oil,  or  fatty  matter,  substantially  as  specified,  applicable  as  a  substitute 
for  oil  in  lubricating  machinery,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Patrick  S.  Devlaw. 


No.  242. — Improvement  in  apparatus  far  operating  Shuttle-Boxes  of 

Zooms. 

Wliat  is  claimed  therein  as  the  invention  of  the  said  Robert  Bums 
Goodyer,  is  tlio  employment,  for  the  puqwr^es  of  weaving,  of  an  in- 
dex-])lato,  having  movable  and  adjustable  pins,  projecting  at  difl*erent 
distances  from  the  face  of  said  plate,  in  combination  with  the  shoe  h 
or  its  eoalvaleat,  having  projections  corresponding  to  the  different 
length  of  pins,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  and  falling  the  shuttle-boxes 
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to  correspond  with  the  pattern  desired  to  be  formed.    The  whole  con- 
structed and  arranged  in  the  manner  herein  described. 

Jambs  A.  Bowie. 

Chari.bb  Casb. 


No.  2^3.—l7nprovement  in  Machinery  f<yr  making  Mouldings. 

What  I  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is ;  First, 
The  combination  of  a  ring  or  rings  with  a  cutter  or  cutters  for  operating 
on  an  angular  strip  for  making  a  moulding,  whether  the  said  cutter 
or  cutters  be  rotating  or  stationary,  or  both,  and  whether  the  said 
cutter  or  cutters  operate  on  the  face  or  on  the  edge  of  the  strip,  or  on 
both  the  face  and  the  edge,  substantially  as  herein  described  ;  and. 
Second,  The  combination  of  the  adjustable  bed  with  the  ring  or  rings 
and  a  cutter  or  cutters  as  aforesaid,  for  operating  on  an  angular  strip 
for  making  a  moulding;  whether  the  cutter  or  cutters  be  rotating  or 
stationary,  or  both,  and  whether  the  said  cutter  or  cutters  operate  on 
the  face  or  on  the  ed^  of  the  strip,  or  on  both  the  face  and  the  edge, 
substantially  as  described.  Alfred  T.  Serrell; 


No.  244. — Improvement  in  Oa^s-Itegulai&rs. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  balancing  the  vaiying  pressure  of  the  gas  in  the  main  by 
connecting  with  the  valve  a  disk  which  receives  pressure  from  the 
mam,  to  balance  the  pressure  on  the  valve,  substantially  as  described, 
or  the  eqmvalent  therefor,  in  combination  with  the  method,  substantially 
as  described,  of  governing  the  aperture  through  which  the  gas  passes 
to  the  branch  of  the  varying  pressure  of  the  gas,  beyond  the  valve 
which  governs  the  aperture,  as  described ;  so  that  when  the  pressure 
becomes  too  ^eat,  the  aprture  shall  be  reduced,  and  vice  versa. 
And  I  also  claim,  in  combination  with  the  above,  making  the  disk  so 
that  it  shall  be  also  acted  upon  by  the  varying  pressure  in  the  branch 
to  assist  in  moving  the  valve  to  govern  the  aperture  for  the  passage  of 
the  gas,  substantially  as  specified,  whereby  the  action  of  the  iiStru- 
ment  is  rendered  more  sensitive  and  prompt  as  a  governor. 

Walter  Kjddeb. 

^0.  2^^.— -Improvement  in  the  process  of  Fl<ywring. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention  and  improvement,  and  desire  to 
secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  process  of  grinding  the  oflal  of  grain 
immediately  af^er  it  has  passed  from  the  bolts,  cotemporaneous  with 
the  first  flouring;  and  by  the  continuous  operation  of  machinery 
aclai.ted-  to  said  process,  substantially  as  set  forth,  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  quantity  and  improving  the  quality  of  the  superfine 
or  other  flour.      "  ^  Da4  P.  BonnW. 
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No.  2^6.—ImprovemeTU  in  Chmpcmtum  for  Stereotype  Plates. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patents  is,  First,  The  mixture  (herein  described)  of  shellac,  tar,  and 
sand,  as  a  substitute  for  type  metal.  Second,  I  claim  the  use  of 
shellac  as  a  basis  to  form  a  substitute  for  type  metal,  when  it  be  mixed 
with  the  substances  I  have  mentioned,  or  with  other  substances  of  a 
similar  nature.  Third,  I  claim  also  the  use  of  clay,  clay  mixed  with 
sand  in  various  proportions,  also  witii  gum  arabic,  bees-wax,  stearine, 
tallow,  and  oil,  as  before  described,  for  the  purpose  of  engraving  or 
forming  matrices  or  moulds,  in  which  to  make  casts  for  typographical 
purposes,  of  tlie  material  and  in  the  manner  substantially  as  herein 
set  forth.  Fourth,  I  claim  also  the  use  of  clay  as  a  basis  from  which 
to  form  matrices  or  moulds  as  aforesaid,  whether  it  be  mixed  with  the 
materials  I  have  mentioned,  or  whether  other  substances  be  used  in- 
stead of  them,  but  substantially  of  the  same  nature.  Fifth,  I  claim, 
in  combination  with  the  emplo^Tnent  of  plastic  material  for  stereotyp- 
ing, the  employment  of  the  bearers  in  the  manner  described,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  casts,  exactiy  level,  and  of  type  height. 

JOSIAH  WaBKEN. 


No.  247. — Improvement  in  Figure  or  Fancy  Power-Looms. 

What  I  claim  therein,  is.  First,  The  jacks  with  hooks  or  projec- 
tions thereon,  capable  of  being  taken  or  passed  by  the  lifter  and 
depresser,  as  required,  in  combination  with  the  harness  or  heddles,  for 
the  purpose  of  opening  the  shed.  Second,  The  combination  of  the 
lacks,  constructed  and  arranged  substantiallv  as  described,  with  the 
lifter  and  depresser,  as  described.  Third,  the  combination  of  the 
pattern-chain  or  cylinder  with  the  jacks  constnicted  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed. Fourth,  Arranging  and  connecting  the  lifter  and  depresser 
which  operate  the  jacks,  in  such  a  manner  that  they  shall  operate 
simultaneously  to  elevate  and  depress  the  jacks  and  warps  in  forming 
the  shed,  substantiallv  as  described.  Fifth,  Giving  motion  to  the 
pattern-chain  or  cylinder  substantially  as  described.  Sixth,  The  com- 
bination of  the  pattern-chain  or  cylinder  with  the  jacks,  lifter,  and 
depre.-^*er  as  described.  Seventh,  So  constnicting  or  an-anging  the 
lifter  and  depresser,  and  the  hooks  or  projections  on  the  jacks,  with 
reference  to  each  other,  substantially  as  set  forth,  as  to  bring  the  upper 
wari)8  all  into  the  same  plane,  and  the  lower  warp  all  into  another, 
when  the  shed  is  opened.  Eighth,  Connecting  the  hook-jacks  to  the 
bottom  treadles  or  levers  by  inclined  wires  or  their  equivalents,  to  hold 
the  jacks  against  the  tubes  or  bars  of  the  pattem-cylinder  or  chain 
when  not  tlirown  out  by  the  rollers,  or  otiier  projections  thereon. 

WiLiJAM  Cromitoi/. 

Merrill  A.  Furbush. 

George  Cromiton. 


1 


No.  'il^^.—rmprovem^ni  in  Spark  and  Gas  Consumers. 
What  I  claim,  is  the  manner  in  which  I  have  constructed  and  ar- 
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ranged  the  respective  parts  that  constitute  the  inner  and  enter  cases  of 
the  apparatus,  which  is  placed  at  the  top  of  the  chimney.  Also,  I 
claim  the  manner  of  constructing  and  arranging  the  trumpet-mouthed 
tube  D  within  the  inner  case,  said  tube  being  divided  into  two  or 
more  parts,  and  being  made  to  deposit  and  discharge  the  larger  por- 
tion of  the  sparks,  bv  the  aid  of  the  opening  between  said  parts  s» 
descnbed,  substantially  as  set  forth.  I  plso  claim  the  manner  in  which 
I  connect  the  apparatus  at  the  top  of 'the  chimney  with  the  furnace 
or  fire-box,  by  means  of  the  tube  or  pipes  h,  the  cases  l  l,  and  tlie 
openings  thence  into  the  fire-box  or  furnace,  for  the  purpose  made 
known.  I  likewise  claim  the  manner  of  preventing  the  entrance  ol 
water  into  the  fire-chamber  by  the  employment  of  the  tubes  m  * 
combination  with  the  tubes  h  h'.  ' 

David  Matthsw. 


in 


No.  249. — Improvement  in  Planing  Machines. 

First,  What  I  claim,  is  the  reciprocating  beds,  arranged  with  re- 
-  Bpect  to  the  stationarv  beds  substantially  as  described,  in  combination 
with  the  clamps  or  their  equivalents  attached  to  them ;  whereby  the 
board  is  clamped  between  sai.l  movable  beds  and  the  clamps,  and  is 
free  to  move  over  the  stationary  planing-bed,  and  is  fed,  during  the 
backward  stroke  of  the  planes,  the  whole  length  of  said  stroke. 
Second,  I  claim  the  within  described  method,  or  any  substantially  the 
same,  of  clamping  and  feeding  lumber  to  knives  or  chisels. 

Aretus  a.  Wilder. 

No.  250. — Improvement  in  Oil  Presses. 

I  claim.  First,  The  pipes  sliding  into  and  out  of  stuffing-boxes  in 
eombmation  witii  the  prossinff-plates,  for  the  purposes  and  in  the 
manner  set  forth.  Second,  I  claim,  in  combinatix)n  with  the  pressing- 
plates,  the  complete  boxes  or  cases,  formed  on  tiie  surface  of  the  plat4 
as  shown ;  where  the  openings  to  the  said  boxes  or  cases  for  the  en- 
trance or  exit  of  the  substance  to  be  pressed,  are  closed  with  the  doors 
and  caps  as  set  forth,  the  cap  sliding  over  and  thus  securing  the  doors 
when  the  press  is  brought  into  action.  This  combination,  when  usetl 
m  connection  with  a  horizontal -press,  enables  me  to  communicate  and 
press  the  substance,  and  discharge  the  reftise  or  cake,  without  the  use 
of  ba^  or  mats,  and  without  handling,  and  at  the  same  time  to  secure 
a  perfect  and  free  discharge  of  oil  from  Uie  entire  surface  of  the  cake 
through  the  metallic  filterers  and  vertical-channels.  ' 

D.  L.  LkTOjjKKm. 


Vo.  1b\.— Improvement  in  aUaching  Mineral  VitrifiahU  Mattsr  to 

Metal.  ^ 

^    Wliat  is  claimed,  is  attaching  mineral  vitrlfiable  matter  to  metal  by 
mserting  a  metallic  tubular  shank  involving   the   characteristics  of 
thinness,  yet  stiffness  enough  to  resist  lateral  strain,  elasticity,  and 
31  ■'' 
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centre  vent  into  the  mineral  vitrified  matter,  as  herein  described ;  so 
that  the  quantity  of  metal,  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  mineral 'ad- 
missible in  the  case,  being  thus  very  small,  the  vitrified  mineral  enjoys 
the  capacity  to  embrace  and  attach  itself  to  the  metal  without  any 
strain  m  or  upon  itself  during  its  crystallization,  the  difference  between 
the  expansibility  and  contractility  of  the  metal  and  the  mineral,  the 
one  to  the  other,  being  also  reduced  below  any  practically  injurious 
degree,  that  is  to  say,  the  glass  being  just  as  strong  with  as  without 
such  a  shank.  Thomas  G.  Clinton. 

No.  252. — Improvement  in  Utilizing  Sla^s  of  Furnaces. 

^  What  I  claim  is  the  process,  substantially  as  described,  of  produ- 
cing ware  from  the  sla^  or  scoria  ejected  from  smelting  furnaces  for 
reducing  iron,  cooper,  zinc,  and  other  metals  by  separaung  therefrom, 
and  casting,  moulding,  blowing,  or  pressing  the  same  in  the  heated 
state,  as  it  comes  from  the  smelting  furnace,  and  then  annealing, 
whether  additional  heat  be  applied  or  not,  substantially  as  and  for  the 
purpose  specified.  And  I  also  claim  the  method  of  obtaining  slag  or 
scoria  from  smelting  furnaces  in  a  vidified  state,  fit  for  remelting,  to 
be  worked  into  ware,  subctantially  as  described,  by  casting  it  into 
thin  sheets  on  to  cold  plates  of  metal,  or  other  good  conducting  sub- 
stances, as  specified.  William  H.  Smith. 


Ko.  253. — Improvement  in  Loom^for  Weaving  Fig\ired  Fahics. 

What  I  claim  is.  First,  The  combination  of  the  angularly  moving 
catch-bars,  operated  substantially  in  the  manner  described,  with  the 
fihiftin^-hooks  hung  on  the  jacks,  so  as  to  vibrate  independently 
thereof,  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  and  disconnecting  the  jacks 
with  the  said  catch-bars.  Second,  The  method  substantially  as  de- 
scribed, of  combining  and  arranging  the  parts  for  turning  the  figuring 
chain  or  cylinder  in  either  direction. 

•  C.  W.  Blanchard. 


No.  254. — ImproveTnent  in  Stuffing- Box^s. 

What  we  claim,. consists  in  combining  with  a  stationary  stuffing  or 
packing  box,  a  cup  or  ring,  or  it«  equivalent,  thrr)iigh  which  the  piston 
rod  or  shaft  passes  and  works  so  fitted,  substantially  as  described,  that 
the  end  thereof  shall  make  a  close  joint,  by  means  of  end  pressure  at 
the  bottom  of  tlie  stuflSng  or  packing  box,  and  be  free  to  slide  thereon 
laterally,  to  follow  the  vibrations  of  the  piston  rod  or  shaft,  as  set 
forth.  And  we  also  claim  makinj^  the  inner  bore  oi  the  cup  conical, 
m  combination  with  the  cut  metallic  rings  fitted  thereto,  substantially 
as  described,  so  that  by  the  ai)i)lication  of  end  pressure,  the  cut  rings 
shall  be  forced  into  close  contact  with  the  peripheiy  of  tlie  piston  rod 
or  shaft,  and  the  end  of  the  cup  into  close  contact  with  the  bottom  of 
the  box  as  described,  and  thus  effectually  prevent  tlie  escape  of  steam 
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or  other  fluid,  and  at  the  same  time  permit  the  required  lateral 
play,  as  set  forth.  Thos.  W.  Allen. 

Chas.  W.  Notes. 


No.  255. — Improved  Valves  f&r  Governors. 
•  What  we  claim  is,  the  making  the  opening  or  openings,  contftlled 
by  the  governor  valves  of  st«am -engines,  of  gradualfy  increasing 
capacity  from  the  closed  towards  the  open  position,  substantially  in 
the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  specified.  And  we  also  claim  inter- 
posing a  spring  between  the  valve  cover  and  the  set-screw,  or  its 
equivalent,  which  determines  or  sets  the  position  of  the  face  of  the 
valve  to  Its  seat,  so  that  tlie  tension  of  the  said  spring  shall  resist  the 
pressure  of  the  steam  on  the  valve  cover,  and  thereby  produce  an  in- 
creased flow  of  steam  to  the  cylinders,  substantially  as  specified 
And  we  also  claim  the  employment  of  the  valve-lever,  adjustable  to 
the  stem  of  the  valve,  in  combination  with  a  fixed  indicator,  sub- 
stantially as  specified,  for  the  purpose  of  setting  the -valve  in  any  re- 
quired position,  without  opening  the  valve-box,  as  set  forth. 

Junius  Judson. 

Alfred  Judson. 

No.  2bQ. —Improvement  in  Portable  E&rse-Pmjoers. 
What  I  claim  is,  such  a  wheel  and  axle,  composed  of  a  number  of 
parts,  arranged  and  connected  substantially  in  the  method  herein  de- 
scnbed  so  that  the  wheel  can  readily  be  taken  apart  and  put  together 
again,  to  facilitate  the  frequent  removal  of  the  horse-power  from  place 
to  place,  to  bring  it  near  the  work  on  which  it  is  to  be  used  f  also 
claim  connecting  the  segments  of  the  rim  of  the  horse-power  by 
means  of  clamps,  constructed  as  herein  set  forth. 

John  A.  Tapldt. 

No.  2^1  .—Improvement  in  Apparatus  far  opening  Gates. 
What  I  claim  is.  First,  Opening,  closing,  fastening,  and  unfasteninir 
the  gate,  by  moving  the  bottom  of  the  gate  in  an  oblique  direction 
from  and  to  the  post  upon  which  it  is  hung,  as  above  specified.  Second' 
1  also  claim  the  use  of  the  pendulous  and  vertical  levers// and  t  i 
and  arms  J7J7  and  A  A,  in  combination  with  the  hinges  of  the  gate' 
the  whole  being  operated  and  arranged  substantiairy  in  the  mwmer 
and  for  the  purpose  as  above  set  forth. 

Samuel  G.  Duqdalb. 
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LIST  OF  DESIGNS  AND  CLAIMS  FOR  1853. 


Ko.  540. — Design  for  a  Coohing  Stove.  >• 

We  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  the  device,  "Prairie 
Flower"  on  the  front  plate,  the  arrangement  and  configmtition  of  the 
floral  device  ornamenting  the  side-door  c,  consisting  of  a  fdll-blown 
central  flower  e,  stems,  foliage,  and  pendant  flowers  ^,  and  the  orna- 
mental configuration  of  the  smaller  door  d,  as  represented  and 
described. 

Shebmaw  S.  Jewett. 
Francis  H.  Root. 

No.  541. — Design  for  a  Wood  Stove. 

We  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  the  configuration 
and  arrangement  of  the  ornamental  device  onr  the  side-plates  of  the 
■tove,  as  represented  and  described.  We  also  claim  the  ornamental 
design  of  the  fire-door,  as  represented  and  described.  We  likewise 
claim  the  ornamental  configuration  of  the  bottom  plate  f,  as  described. 

Shekman  S.  Jewett. 

Francis  H.  Root. 

No.  h4:2.— Design  far  a  Coohi/ng  Stove. 

We  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  bv  letters  patent,  the  configuration 
tnd  arrangement  of  the  ornamental  design  of  the  plate  e,  as  described. 

Sherman  S.  Jewett. 
Francis  H.  Root. 

No.  543. — Design  for  d  Cooking  Stove. 

I  claim  the  arrangement  and  combination  of  the  represented  oma- 
■lents,  mouldings,  panellings,  and  shapes  in  the  above  specified  de- 
•ign  for  cooking  stoves,  substantially  as  shown. 

Joseph  G.  Lamb. 

No.  544. — Design  for  a  Coohing  Stov4. 

I  claim  the  ornamental  configuraf  ion  or  design,  substantially  aa  rep- 
resented in  the  drawings  and  as  de^  -ribed. 

Joseph  Pratt. 
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I  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  bv  letters  patent,  the  combination  and 
arrangement  of  the  ornamental  forms  and  figures  represented  in  the 
drawings,  and  forming  together  an  ornamental  design  for  a  parlor 
stove. 

Jambs  A.  Con±lin. 

No.  546. — Design  for  a  Sewi/ng-Bird. 

I  claim  the  design  represented  by  the  feathered  bird  on  the  wing, 
bearing  a  burden  upon  its  back. 

Chab.  Waterman. 

No.  547. — Design  for  a  Cradle. 

I  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  bv  letters  patent,  the  design  and  con- 
figuration of  the  ornaments  described  and  set  forth,  forming  together 
an  ornamental  design  for  a  horological  cradle. 

•Alex.  Edmonds. 

No.  ^^%.— Design  for  a  Bust  for  Daniel  Webster. 

I  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  the  new  design  of  a 
bust  of  Daniel  Webster,  of  colossal  size,  as  represented  in  the  drawing. 

T.  Ball. 

No.  549. — Design  for  a  Water-  Cooler. 

We  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  the  design  and 
configuration  of  the  ornamental  water-cooler,  described  and  set  forth 
in  the  accompanying  drawing. 

Edward  M.  Manigle. 
George  Phipps. 

No.  550. — Design  for  a  Clock-Case  Front. 

I  claim  the  design  and  configuration  of  the  plate  shown  in  the  draw- 
ings, forming  the  front  of  a  clock-case. 

Chas.  Chinnock. 


No.  551. — Design  for  a  Clock-Case  Front. 

I  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  the  design  and  con- 
figuration of  the  metal  plate  represented  fully  in  the  drawings,  the 
same  forming  the  front  of  a  clock-case. 

Chas  Chinnock. 
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No.  bh'^.— Design  for  a  ClockrCase  Fr^nU. 


I  claim  the  design  and  configuration  of  the  plate  as  descrioed  and 
represented,  forming  the  front  of  a  clock-case. 

Chas.  Chinnock. 

Ko.  553. — Design  for  a  Cooking  Stove. 

I  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by.  letters  pai?nt,  the  combination  and 
arrangement  of  the  ornamental  forms  and  figures,  represented  and 
forming  together  an  ornamental  deeign  for  a  cooking  stove. 

Jacob  Beesley. 

No.  554. — Design  for  a  Cookmg  Stove. 

I  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  the  configuration 
and  arrangement  of  the  ornaments  in  bas  relief,  on  the  front  plates  a 
and  D,  feed  door  b,  curved  surface  e,  doors  c  and  f,  panels  o,  and  legs 
X  and  L,  forming  a  new  and  original  design  for  a  cook  stove,  denomi- 
nated the  "  Victor  Complete." 

S.  H.  Sailoe. 

No.  555. — Design  for  Girandoles^  Candelabra^  dc. 

I  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  the  combination  and 
arrangement  of  the  ornaments  as  described  and  set  forth,  to  form  an 
ornamental  design  for  girandoles,  candelabra,  &c. 

RoBEET  E.  Deptz. 

No.  556. — Design  for  Ladies'  Hair  Conibs. 

I  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  the  design  and  con- 
figuration of  the  series  of  loops  forming  the  chains,  as  described  and 
represented. 

Jekemiah  Hills. 

No.  557. — Design  for  a  Portable  Range. 

"We  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  the  design  and  con- 
figuration of  the  mouldings  and  ornamental  work  as  described,  form- 
ing an  ornamental  design  for  a  portable  range. 

Garbettson  SMrra. 
Heney  Brown. 


No.  558. — Design  for  a  Cooking  Stove. 

I  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  the  configuration  and 
arrangement  of  the  ornaments  in  bas-relief,  upon  the  doors  a,  b,"c,  and 
D,  side-plates  f,  bed-plate  k,  back  w,  and  feet  p,  as  described,  forming 
a  new  and  original  design  for  cook  stoves,  designated  as  "  The  Capitol." 

S.  H.  Sailoe. 
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I  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  the  configuration  and 
arrangement  of  the  ornaments  and  mouldings  upon  the  plate  b,  door 
A,  ana  foot  c,  as  set  forth,  forming  a  new  and  original  design  for  the 
front  of  a  portable  range. 

John  C.  Smith. 

No.  660. — Design  for  a  Grate  Frame. 

I  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  the  combination  and 
arrangement  of  the  figures,  flowers,  and  ornaments  represented,  the 
whole  forming  an  ornamental  design  for  a  grate  frame. 

James  L.  Jackson. 

No.  661. — Design  for  a  Graie  Frame. 

I  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  the  combination  and 
arrangement  of  the  figures,  flowers,  and  ornaments  represented,  the 
whole  forming  an  ornamental  design  for  a  grate  frame. 

James  L.  Jackson. 


No.  662. — Design  for  a  Grate  Frame. 

I  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  the  combination  and 
arrar^'ement  of  the  figures,  flowers,  and  ornaments  represented,  the 
whole  forming  an  ornamental  design  for  a  grate  frame. 

James  L.  Jackson. 

No.  663. — Design  for  a  Grate  Frame  and  Summer  Piece. 

I  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  the  combination  and 
arrangement  of  the  figures,  flowers,  and  ornaments  represented,  the 
whole  forming  an  ornamental  design  for  a  grate  frame  and  summer 
piece.  » 

James  L.  Jackson. 

No.  564. — Design  for  a  Cooking  Stove. 

I  claim,  and  desire, to  secure  by  letters  patent,  the  configuration  and 
arrangement  of  the  ornaments  in  bas-relief,  and  mouldings  on  the 
front-plate  p,  side-plates  h,  back-plate  x,  base-plate  v,  oven-doors  a  and 
D,  door  and  panel  f,  feed-doors  k,  draft-doors  m,  and  feet  p',  as  set  forth 
and  described,  forming  a  new  and  ornamental  design  for  the  cook  stove 
designated  as  the  "  New  World." 

S.  H.  Sailoe. 

No.  665. — Design  for  a  Cooking  Stove. 

I  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  the  configuration  and 
arrangement  of  the  ornaments  in  bas-relief,  and  mouldings  on  the 
doors  A,  E,  and  f,  i)lates  c  and  s,  and  feet  u  and  v,  as  set  forth  and 
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described,  forming  the  ornamental  design  of  the  cook  stove  desi^ated 
as  the  "  Enchantress."  ° 

Julius  Holzeb. 
No.  566.— Design  for  a  Coohing  Stove. 

I  claim  the  ornamental  configuration  or  design  as  exhibited  in  the 
drawings. 

E.  F,  Robinson. 

No.  h61.— Design  for  a  Pa/rl&r  SUyve. 

I  claim,  K-^d  desire  to  secure  ^v  letters  patent,  the  combination  of 
mouldings  and  ornaments,  as  arranged  in  the  parlor  stove  d,  the  whole 
forming  an  ornamental  design. 

Samuel  D.  Vosbl 

No.  568. — Design  for  a  Cookhig  Stave. 

We  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  the  design  and  con- 
figuration of  the  ornaments  for  a  cooking  stove,  as  described  and 
shown  in  the  drawings. 

Anthony  J.  Gallaghee. 
John  J.  Bakeb. 

No.  569.— Design  for  a  Jamh  or  Side-Plate  for  a  Cook-St(yoe. 

What  I  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  orna- 
mental design  and  configuration  of  Jamb-plate  for  a  cook-stove,  such 
as  herein  described  and  represented  m  the  annexed  drawing. 

John  T.  Davy. 

No.  5^0.— Design  for  a  Stove-Plate. 

What  I  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  bv  letters  patent,  is  the  orna- 
mental design  of  a  stove-plate,  substantially  as  described. 

John  Sabet,  Je. 

No.  571. — Design  in  Cook-St&ves. 

What  I  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  orna- 
mental design  in  bas-relief  upon  the  doors  b  c  d  and  f,  and  plates  a  p  k 
and  E,  of  the  configuration  and  arrangement  set  forth. 

EvEBAED  Bolton. 

i 

No.  51^.— Design  of  Elevated  Oven  and  CoohStove. 

What  I  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  orna- 
mental design  and  configuration  of  cook-stove  plates,  as  described. 

N.  S.  Veddeb. 
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What  I  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  combina- 
tion of  mouldings  and  oniaments  as  arranged  in  tlie  cooking  stove  a, 
the  whole  forming  an  ornamental  design. 

Saml.  D.  Yosk. 

No.  574. — Design  for  a  Cooking  Stove. 

What  I  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  combina 
tion  of  mouldings  and  ornaments  as  arranged  in  the  cooking  stove  b 
the  whole  forming  an  ornamental  design. 

Saml.  D.  V"osa. 

No.  575. — Design  for  a  Cooking  Stove. 

What  I  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  combina 
tion  of  mouldings  and  ornaments  as  arranged  in  the  cooking  stove  o, 
the  whole  forming  an  ornamental  design. 

Saml.  D.  Vosb. 

No.  576. — Design  for  a  Parlor  Stove. 

What  I  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  combina- 
tion of  mouldings  and  ornaments  as  arranged  on  the  parlor  stove  b, 
the  whole  forming  an  ornamental  design. 

Saml.  D.  Yosk. 

No.  577. — Design  for  a  Register  Face. 

What  I  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  new  and 
original  desiirn  for  a  register  face,  formed  hj  the  peculiar  arrangement 
of  the  metallic  bars,  as  shown  in  the  drawing. 

James  Cowlbs. 

No.  57S.— Design  for  the  Rolf -Plate  of  a  Waffle-Baker. 

1  claim  the  design  for  the  wafile  plate  or  mould,  substantially  ai 
exhibited. 

Nathl.  Watebmah. 
*No.  519.— Design  of  Cook-Stove. 

What  we  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  orna- 
mental design  and  configuration  of  cook-stove  plates,  as  described. 

James  J.  Dullet, 
Samuel  Pikecb. 

No.  580. — Design  for  a  Cooking  Stove. 

What  I  claim,  and  desire  to  have  secured  to  me  by  letters  patent,  m 
the  new  design  consisting  of  the  flower  work  and  ornamental  figurea, 
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composed  of  the  raised  leaves  and  spear  heads  as  described,  for  the 
front,  side,  and  back  plates  of  a  cooking  stove. 

John  Mason.    , 

No.  581. — Design  of  CookrStove.  !, 

What  I  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  orna- 
mental design  and  configuration  of  cook-stove,  as  aescribed. 

James  J.  Dclley. 

No.  582. — Design,  for  a  Lady's  Sewing-Bird. 

What  I  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  design 
and  configuration  of  the  sewing-bird  at  rest,  as  described. 

Julius  E.  MESBiMAir. 

No.  588. — Design  for  the  Plates  of  a  Parlor  Stove. 

What  I  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  combina^ 
tion  and  arrangement  of  the  ornamental  forms  and  figures  repre- 
sented in  the  drawing,  forming  together  an  ornamental  design. 

Et.ihu  Smith. 
No.  584, — Design  for  a  Stove. 

What  I  claim,  and  desire  to  have  secured  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
combination  and  arrangement  of  the  ornamental  forms  and  configura- 
tions, forming  an  ornamental  design  for  a  stove  as  described. 

HOSEA   H.  HUNTLKT. 

No.  585. — Design  for  a  Coohing  Stove. 

What  I  claim,  and  desire  to  have  secured  bv  letters  patent,  is  the 
combination  and  arrangement  of  the  ornamental  forms  and  configurar 
tiona  of  a  cooking  stove,  forming  an  ornamental  design  as  described. 

HosEA  II.  Huntley. 

No.  586. — Design  for  a  Coohing  Stove. 

Wliat  I  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  design 
and  configuration  of  the  mouldings  and  ornamental  work,  as  described. 

Thomas  Basbt. 

No.  587. — Design  for  a  Cooking  Pange. 

What  I  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  design 
and  configuration  of  the  moulding  and  ornamental  work,  as  described. 

Reuben  H.  N.  Bates. 

No.  588. — Design  for  a  Cooking  Stove. 

What  I  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  design 
and  configuration  of  the  ornaments  and  mouldings  described. 

Julius  Holzeb. 
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What  we  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  design 
of  an  entire  bird  in  a  sitting  posture,  constituting  an  ornamental  design 
for  a  sewing-bird. 

A1J..EN  Gebould, 
John  H.  Wabd. 

No.  590. — Design  for  a  Staticette  of  Daniel  Webster. 

What  I  claim,  is  the  new  design  for  a  statuette  of  Daniel  Webstei, 
88  described. 

Thomas  Ball. 
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No.  691. — Design  for  a  Cooking  Stove. 

What  I  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  design 
and  configuration  of  the  ornaments  for  a  cooking  stove. 

John  W.  Van  Clevb. 

No.  592. — Design  in  Stoves. 

What  I  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  configura- 
tion and  arrangement  of  the  ornaments  in  bas-relief  and  mouldings  on 
the  plates  a  b  0  d  and  e,  and  door  f,  fo lining  a  new  and  ornamental 
design  for  a  stove,  called  the  "  Seven-Plate  Stove." 

S.  H.  Sailob. 

No.  593. — Design  for  a  Cast-iron  Frame  for  a  Milk  Stool. 

What  I  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  bv  letters  patent,  is  the  -orna- 
mental design  and  configuration  of  a  milk  stool,  as  described. 

P.  A.  Palmeb. 

No.  594. — Design  in  CookStovcs. 

What  I  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  con- 
figuration and  arrangement  of  the  ornaments,  in  bas-relief  and  mould- 
ings, on  the  plates  a  h  x,  doors  b  and  0,  oven  door  i,  and  foot  b',  as 
described,  forming  a  new  and  original  design  in  cook-stoves. 

Fbedebick  Shultz. 

No.  595. — Design  in  Stoves. 

What  we  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  con- 
figuration and  arrangement  of  the  mouldings  and  ornaments  on  the 
front,  top,  and  base  of  the  stove,  together  wiSi  the  form  and  configura- 
tion of  ornaments  on  the  front  ana  urn,  forming  a  new  and  original 
design. 

Gabbbttson  Smith, 
Henby  Bbown. 
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Ko.  h^Q.— Design  for  Staves. 


What  I  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  raised 
shield  B  a,  the  raised  shield  b'  i,  the  lance  border  a  J  c,  the  scrolls  de, 
and  the  borders  /y  A,  forming  an  ornamental  design  for  a  stove. 

S.  W.  GiBBS. 

No.  597. — Design  in  Stoves, 

Wliat  I  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  design, 
configuration,  and  arrangement  of  the  mouldings,  panels,  and  orna- 
ments on  the  front,  back,  and  side  plates  of  the  stove. 

W.  P.  Gray. 

No.  598. — Design  for  Bedsteads, 

What  I  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  design, 
configuration,  and  arrangement  of  the  several  ornaments  and  moi3d- 
ings  on  the  posts,  rails,  head,  foot,  and  side-boards  and  cornice,  as  fully 
set  forth,  forming  a  new  and  original  design  for  bedsteads. 

John  H.  Bakth. 

No.  599. — Design  for  Stoves. 

What  I  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  use  of 
the  ornaments  and  null  mouldings  described. 

Julius  Holzeb. 

No.  eOO.— Design  for  Stoves. 

What  I  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  design 
and  configuration  of  the  ornamental  screen  and  standards,  and  the 
combination  of  the  same  with  the  ornamental  base  and  the  cylinder, 
as  described. 

Geo.  H.  Teyday. 

No.  601. — Design  for  Stoves. 

We  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
the  desio^  and  configuration  of  the  mouldings  and  ornamental  work, 
as  descnbed. 

Garrettson  Smith, 
Henry  Brown. 

No.  602. — Design  for  a  Cooking  Stove. 

What  I  claim,  and  desire  to  have  secured  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
combination  and  arrangement  of  the  ornamental  fonns  and  configura- 
tions of  a  cooking  stove,  as  represented  and  described. 

HOSKA   H.  HUNTLIT 
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We  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  the  design,  con- 
figuration, and  arrangement  of  the  omamentB  in  bas-relief  and  mould- 
ings, forming  a  new  and  original  design. 

Garrettson  Smtth, 
Henry  Brown. 

No.  60^.— Design  for  Metallic  Coffins. 

What  I  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  design  of 
the  shape  and  configuration  of  the  coffin,  as  described. 

Theodore  J.  Gillies. 

No.  605. — Design  for  a  Cooking  Stove. 

What  I  claim,  is  the  general  ornamental  design  of  the  stove,  as 
shown  in  the  side  and  front  plates  c  d  and  l,  including  the  legs  :  and 
separately  I  claim  the  ornamental  design  of  the  oven  door  e,  that  of 
each  of  the  front  doors  a  b,  that  of  the  doors  o,  that  of  the  door  f,  and 
that  of  the  panel  b. 

N.  P.  Richardson. 

No.  606. — Design  for  Furnace  Register.  . 

What  I  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  design, 
configuration,  and  arrangement  of  the  ornaments  in  bas-relief,  on  tiie 
slide  a  and  plate  b. 

Joseph  A.  Kead. 
No.  607. — Design  for  a  Parlor  Stove. 

I  not  only  claim  the  ornamental  design  of  the  blower,  but  that  of 
the  fire-place  front 

WiNSLow  Ames. 
No.  60S.— Design  of  Parlor  Stove. 

What  we  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  orna- 
mental design  and  configuration  of  parlor-stove  plates,  as  described. 

Ezra  Ripley, 
N.  S.  Yeddek. 

No.  609.— Design  of  Cook-Stove. 

What  I  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  orna- 
mental design  and  configuration  of  cook-stove  plates,  as  described. 

N.  S.  Vedder. 

No.  610.— Design,  for  an  Instrument  for  holding  Ladies'  Seunng  Work. 
W".at  I  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  devic« 
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or  design  of  a  butterfly  bending  over  a  flower,  when  adapted  and 
arranged  for  an  instrument  for  holding  sewing  or  other  like  work. 

John  Lank. 

No.  611.— Design  for  Elevated  Oven  Cooking  Stoves. 

I  disclaim  all  other  or  further  claim  in  the  premises,  beyond  the 
design  set  forth. 

S.  F.  MooRE. 
Ko.  612. — Design  for  a  Cooking  Stave. 

I  claim  the  ornamental  design  of  the  side-plate  of  the  body  of  the 
stove,  and  of  each  of  the  larger  and  smaller  doors  of  either  the  front 
or  side  plates. 

"WiNSLow  Ames. 
No.  613.— Design  of  Parlor  Stove. 

We  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  the  ornamental 
design  and  configuration  of  parlor-stove  plates,  as  described. 

James  "Wageb, 
YoLKEY  Richmond, 
Harvey  Smith. 

No.  614. — Design  for  a  Cylinder  Coal^Stove. 

We  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  the  design  and 
configuration  of  the  plates,  as  described. 

James  Wageb, 
VoLNEY  Richmond, 
Harvey  Smith. 

No.  615.— Design  for  a  Hall  Stove. 

I  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  the  ornamental  design 
or  pattern  for  a  stove,  substantially  as  described. 

William  Resob. 

No.  616.— Design  for  a  Frame  far  a  Foot-Stool. 

What  I  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  new 
design  for  tlie  frame  of  a  foot-stool  or  ottoman,  consisting  in  the  oma- 


mental  figures  set  forth, 


Chables  Zecneb. 


No.  617. — Design  for  a  Frame  for  a  Foot-Stool. ' 

Wliat  I  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  new 
design  for  the  frame  for  the  foot  stool  or  ottoman,  consisting  in  the 
ornamental  figures  set  forth. 

Charles  Z]£u^  "b. 
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I  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  the  described  orna- 
mental pattern  or  design  for  a  laundry  stove. 

Wm.  Resob. 

No.  619. — Design  for  Dining- Boom  Stoves. 

We  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  the  figures,  scrolls, 
and  mouldings,  forming  an  ornamental  design  for  dining-room  stoves, 

CoNBAD  Harris, 
Paul  W.  Zoiner. 

No.  620. — Design  for  Coal  Cooking- Stoves. 

We  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  the  ornamental 
design  for  a  stove,  as  described. 

Conrad  Harris, 
Paul  W.  Zoinxb. 

No.  621. — Design  far  a  Stand  far  Shovel  and  Tongs. 

What  I  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  new 
design  for  a  stand  for  shovel  and  tongs,  consisting  in  the  ornamental 
figures  set  forth.  "^ 

Charles  Zeuneb.     * 

No.  62'2.— Design  for  a  Stand  far  Shavel  and  Tongs. 

Whlit  I  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  new 
design  for  a  pair  of  shovel  and  tongs'  stands,  consisting  in  the  orna- 
mental figures  set  forth. 

Charles  Zbunsb. 
No.  623. — Design  for  Cannon  Stove. 

I  claim  the  ornamental  design  or  pattern  for  a  stove,  substantially 
as  described.  *^ 


Wm.  Resob, 


No.  6M.— Design  for  Cooking  Stove. 


We  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  the  ornamental 
design  for  a  stove,  as  represented  in  the  drawings. 

Conrad  Harris, 
Paul  W.  Zoineb. 

'^o.  6'i5. —Design  far  Cooking  Stovesl 

I  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  the  ornamental 
design  for  a  stove,  as  represented  in  the  drawings. 

Pjlteb  Seibebil 
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ADDITIONAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 


No.  104,  to  original  Letters  Patent,  Ko.  5438.— /br  tmpraveineni  in 

Organ  Pianos. 

"Wliat  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  bj  letters  pat- 
ent, is  the  application  to  an  organ  piano  of  a  series  of  strings  upon  a 
frame,  or  both  sides  of  a  sounding-board,  which  shall  produce  a 
diminuendo  z=^  termination,  and  add  volume,  power,  or  purity  to 
the  tones  made,  as  herein  described,  or  in  any  other  mode  substantially 
the  same,  for  the  purposes  set  forth. 

RUFCS  NUTTINQ,  2d, 

No.  105,  to  ori^nal  Letters  Patent,  No.  5630.— F(/r  improvement  in 
Machines  for  separating  Straw  from,  Chain, 

Having  thus  fully  set  forth,  in  addition  to  the  original  patented 
specification,  the  importance  and  utility  of  my  said  additional  im- 
provements, and  havmg  referred  the/eto  by  diagrams,  explanations, 
and  letters  of  indication,  what  I  designate  as  new  and  original  with 
myself,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent  of  the  United  States,  is 
afi  follows : 

First,  I  claim  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  rotary  apparatus 
formed  of  concavo  convex  aprons  or  shields  ah  c  d.,  combined  with 
the  curved  pronp  efg  A,  the  said  rotary  apparatus,  fig.  5,  used  in 
combination  with  tlie  threshing-cylinder  h,  fig.  1,  specifically  as  set 
forth. 

Second,  I  claim  setting  the  spout  e  at  about  an  angle  of  45  degrees 
with  the  horizon,  and  adding  me  escape-pipe  b,  to  prevent  the  grain 
from  flying  about.  Elisha  S.  Snydeb. 


No.  106,  additional   to   original.   No.   9579. — For   improvement  in 

Wimwwers  and  Threshers. 

I  claim  the  constructing  of  the  suction  pipe  or  tube  c  c  c,  of  any  de- 
sired form,  with  a  sliding  hinged  flap-bottom  s  s  s,  fig.  2,  attaching 
said  tube  to  the  side  of  the  thresher  or  winnower,  in  any  position,  and 
also  attaching  said  pipe  or  tube  to  the  grain  discharge  or  bagging- 
■P<>ut //,  having  a  sieve-like  or  reticulated  bottom  qqqq  q.,  fig.  3, 
and  using  said  attachment  in  combination,  for  tht^  ]>urpo!=e  d  cleaning 
and  chaffing  or  double  winnowing  grain  of  all  kinds,  with  a  blowing 
blast  of  air,  and  a  suction  di-aught  or  current  of  wind,  also  in  combiua- 
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(Jon  and  in  one  operation,  and  at  the  same  time  for  the  purpose  speci- 
fioaUj,  ai  hereinbefore  fully  set  foith. 


li'  i  'M "' ' 
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1 

\ 
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I  do  not,  however,  claim  inventing  or  originating  the  double  clean* 
ing  of  grain,  but  simply  the  peculiar  combination  above  mentioned. 

Gbo.  F.  S.  Zimmerman. 


DISCLAIMERS. 


For  improvement  in  muking  LampBlack. 

Your  petitioner,  therefore,  enters  his  disclaimer  to  so  much  of  said 
claim  as  includes  the  process  of  burning  lamp-black  in  a  confined 
building,  when  such  process  is  not  carried  on  by  the  arrangement  and 
combination  of  furnace  and  confined  room,  substantially  as  described 
in  said  letters  patent.  K.  s.  Child. 


For  improvement  in  Sparh- Arresters. 

Tour  petitioners,  therefore,  enter  their  disclaimer  to  so  much  of  the 
said  claim  a3  includes  the  separation  of  sparks  by  means  of  centrifugal 
force,  or  by  means  of  tangential  shutes,  when  such  separation  is  not 
effected  by  means  of  the  combined  operation  of  a  central  chamber,  a 
serie?  of  central  tant^ential  openings,  and  a  larger  circular  chamber 
fiimisheJ  with  a  series  of  openings  j  j  into  exterior  chambers,  said 
openings  being  so  arran^d  as  to  extend  throughout  or  neariy  throuf^h- 
out  the  vortical  extent  ot  tlie  walls  of  such  larger  chamber.  ° 

E.  R.  Bknnkt. 

Jamhs  Radlky. 

j.  w.  iiuntkb. 
83 
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For  Machinery  far  making  Movldingt. 


Tour  petitioner,  therefore,  hereby  enters  his  disclaimer  to  all  tliat 
part  of  the  claim  in  the  aforenamed  specification,  excepting  to  the 
combination  of  the  rollers  or  rings,  so  constructed  as  to  be  adjustable 
and  adapted  to  varying  irregular  forms  of  Tiiaterial  to  be  operated 
upon,  after  the  same  has  been  sawed  or  cut  as  nearly  as  pracficable 
to  the  general  form  of  the  moulding  to  be  made,  so  as  to  act  only  or 
moet  strongly  upon  those  parts  of  tne  material  from  which  most  is  to 
be  taken  otf,  substantially  as  in  the  specification  is  described,  with  one 
or  more  cutters  or  planes,  whether  rotating  or  stationary,  for  giving  the 
proper  form  or  dressing  to  the  moulding  as  described,  for  the  purpose 
of  economizing  the  material  and  facilitating  the  operation  ;  which  dis- 
claimer is  to  operate  to  the  extent  of  the  mterest  in  the  said  letters 
patent  vested  in  your  petitioner. 

JOHK  LAWliEi^OE. 


For  improvement  in  Fire-a/rms,  and  in  ths  apparatus  used  therewith. 

Your  petitioner,  therefore,  hereby  enters  his  disclaimer  to  that  part 
of  the  claim  in  the  before-mentioned  specification  which  is  in  the 
following  words,  viz. :  "^  I  claim  making  the  aperture  through  the  tubes 
or  nipples  (which  receive  the  percussion  caps)  conical  or  funnel  shaped, 
for  the  purpose  of  freely  admitting  the  fire  from  the  percussion  cap, 
and  concentrating  it  as  it  enters  the  chamber," — whicn  disclaimer  is 
to  operate  to  the  extent  of  the  interest  in  said  letters  patent  vested 
in  your  petitioner.  Sam.  Colt. 


For  alU'ged  improvements  in  Seal  Presses  and  Metallic  Boxes. 

Your  petitioner,  in  conjunction  with  Piatt  Evens,  Jr.,  made  appli- 
cation for  letters  patent  for  certain  alleged  improvements  in  seal-presses 
and  metallic  boxes  or  bushing  therefor,  and  that  so  much  of  said 
improvements  as  entitled  your  petitioner  to  be  a  joint  inventor  with 
said  Evens,  has  been  excluded  from  the  claims  under  said  application, 
and  make  no  part  of  the  subject  of  letters  patent  granted  upon  the 
same  on  tlie  28lh  day  of  June,  1853,  whereby  your  petitioner,  having 
no  right  or  title  to  be  considered  joint  inventor  or  joint  patentee  with 
said  Evens,  hereby  disclaims  all  right,  title,  and  interest  in  said  in- 
vention or  improvement  and  patent  as  joint  inventor  or  patentee,  and 
prays  that  thid  diBclaim«r  may  be  entered  of  record  in  the  Patent 
Office.  Jamss  Foster,  Jr. 
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EXTENSIONS. 


Impi'ovcment  in  Excavators. 

What  I  claim  is  the  application  of  power  to  force  the  scraper  for- 
ward against  a  bank  in  the  act  of  excavating,  and  to  withdraw  it  at 
'pleasure,  by  the  aid  of  a  barrel,  chains,  and  other  apparatus,  con- 
structed and  operating  substantially  in  the  manner  herein  described, 
by  which  its  sudden  recoil  w^ill  be  prevented  when  it  encounters  any 
unusual  resistance;  and  this  I  claim,  whether  the  apparatus  bo  ar- 
ranged exactly  in  the  manner  set  forth,  or  in  any  analogous  way  by 
which  the  same  result  will  be  attained.  I  claim  also  the  general  com- 
bination of  the  friction  belt  around  the  pulley  upon  the  shaft  k,  and 
the  apparatus  for  tightening  the  same,  or  ot  allowing  it  to  run  loose,  for 
the  purpose  and  in  the  manner  described. 

Wm.  S.  Otis. 


Improvements  in  Steam-Boilers  and  Steaviboats. 

I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  the 
manner  in  which  I  have  combined  and  connected  the  common  safety- 
valve  wiA  the  apparatus  which  is  to  opemte  by  the  melting  of  the 
fusible  alloyt  this  apparatus  being  C(»nstructed  and  operating  sub- 
stantially in  the  manner  set  forth;  by  which  arrangement  the  Siifety- 
valve  is  left  free  to  be  opened  by  the  pressure  of  steam,  in  the  ordinary 
.way,  whilst  it  will  also  be  opened  by  the  safety  apparatus  from  the  in- 
fluence of  temperature  alone,  independent  of  pressure  from  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  steam. 

I  lay  no  claim  to  the  use  of  the  fusible  alloy  to  allow  the  escape 
of  steam,  but  only  to  the  combination  in  which  I  have  used  it  as  set 
forlh. 

Second,  I  claim  the  manner  in  which  I  have  combined  the  float 
with  tlie  valves,  which  it  is  intended  to  open  in  the  outside  boilers  of 
any  series,  so  as  to  cause  a  horn  to  sound  on  one  side,  and  a  whistle  on 
the  other,  or  by  its  escape  to  produce  two  difi*erent  distinctive  and 
characteristic  sounds,  which  shall  give  information  when  the  water 
has  descended  on  either  side  to  a  point  as  low  as  it  can  be  safely  al- 
lowed to  descend. 

I  do  not  claim  the  causing  of  a  honi,  whistle,  or  other  instniment  to 
sound  from  the  escape  of  steam,  but  only  the  combination  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  parts  as  described,  so  as  to  afibrd  the  desired  information 
in  the  manner  set  forth. 
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I  claim  tire  manner  in  which  I  have  arranged  the  water-level  or 
level  whose  indications  are  governed  by  any  other  fluid  adapted  to  the 
purpose,  by  which  arrangement  and  combination  as  set  forth,  that  is 
to  say,  the  water  level  resting  on  the  boilers  independeptly  of  the  wood- 
work of  the  boat,  and  extending  up  into  the  cabin,  where  it  is  made 
to  show  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  boiler  by  the  co-operation  of 
the  apparatus  last  described,  namely,  the  apparatus  for  sounding  a 
horn  or  a  whistle,  and  atlbrding  !)y  their  conjoint  action  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  height  of  water  in  the  boilers  respectively. 

1  do  not. claim  the  water-level  alone,  but  only  as  arranged  and  com- 
bined by  me,  as  described. 

I  claim  tlie  particular  apparatus  for  extinguishing  the  fire  as  herein 
Bet  forth,  operating  by  means  of  the  fusible  alloy  apparatus,  Bub- 
Btantially  as  described. 

And,  lastly,  I  claim  the  arrangement  and  application  of  the  appa- 
ratus for  preventing  the  careening  of  a  steamboat  at  a  wharf,  pier, 
landing,  or  other  stt)pping-place8.  I  do  not  claim  the  giving  motion 
to  a  vertical  timber  or  to  a  sliding  apparatus  by  means  of  a  rack  and 
pinion  gearing,  this  being  a  well-known  device,  but  confine  my  claim 
m  this  particular  case  to  the  combining  and  employing  of  this  appa- 
ratus with  a  steamboat,  by  which  a  new  and  important  reeult  is 
attained.  Cadwalladee  Evans. 


Improvemmt  in  the  Mode  of  mpplyin^f  Ueated  Air  to  Fumaoes. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  tlie  employment  of  a  box  or  receptacle  constructed  in  the 
maimer  sot  f  jrth,  and  which  is  to  contain  a  stratum  of  pebble  stones, 
or  of  anv  other  material  which  vaW  leave  intei-stices  through  which 
air  may  be  forced  to  ])as8,  but  which  will  have  the  effect  of  producing 
pressure  within  the  furnace,  supplied  with  air  from  any  suitable  blow- 
mg  anparatus ;  and  in  which  furnace  the  air  is  to  be  forced  into  a 
closed  ash-pit,  the  whole  being  combined  and  arranged* substantially 
in  the  manner  set  forth.  I  ako  claim  the  mode  described  of  forcing 
in  with  the  atmospheric  air  a  T)ortion  of  that  which  has  previously 
passed  through  the  fire,  by  whicii  means  it  is  made  to  enter  in  conse- 
quence of  the  pressure  to  which  it  is  subjected.  I  claim  likewise  the 
manner  oi"  shutting  oti"  the  draft  from  tlie  blowing  apparatus  by  the 
opening  of  tlie  door  for  feeding  tlie  fire,  as  set  forth. 

F.  P.  DlMPFEL. 


Improvement  in  Cooking  Sfoves. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  for  which  I  desire  to  secure 
letters  patent,  is  the  extending  of  the  oven  under  the  apron  or  open 
hearth  of  the  stove,  and  the  combination  thereof  with  the  flues  con- 
Btructed  as  above  specified,  by  which  means  I  am  enabled  to  obtain 
greater  room  for  baking  and  other  cooking  purposes,  and  effect  a 
greater  saving  of  expense  and  fuel  tlian  in  coolcing  stoves  of  the 
ordinary  constmction.  Darius  Buck. 


Improvement  on  SJiips*  Galleyi  for  Distilling  Fresh  Water  from 

Salt  Water. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  generator  of  the  peculiar  form  specified,  in  combination 
with  a  ship's  galley,  and  also  the  constructing  of  a  generator  for 
distilling  purposes,  by  making  the  sides  of  the  galley  double,  so  as  to 
form  a  vessel  for  containing  me  salt  water  to  be  distilled. 

Enoch  HurcHiNsoif. 


Improved  m/yde  of  constructing  Rake  Teeth, 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letten 
patent,  is  obtaining  this  elasticity  more  effectually  for  the  use  de- 
signated, by  coiling  the  wire  of  which  the  teeth  are  made  around  the 
head  of  the  rake,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  described. 

HikZEKIAU  HAYTnCB. 


Improvem^ent  in  the  mode  of  Tnaking  Boxes  for  Axles  and  Gudgeons. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  tlie  making  of  the  boxes  for  axles  and  gudgeons,  by  the 
casting  of  hard  pewter  or  composition  metal  of  which  tin  is  the 
basis  into  said  boxes,  they  being  first  prepared  and  provided,  or  not, 
with  rims  or  ledges,  and  coated  with  tin. 

Isaac  BABBrrr. 


Improvement  in  Smut  Machines. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  wish  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  combination  of  the  beaters  with  the  fans,  graters,  and  heads, 
constructed  and  operating  as  described. 

Lbonaki)  SMmi. 


Improvement  in  the  construction  of  Furnaces  for  Smelting  Iron  Ore. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is.  First,  The  arrannjement  of  the  fire-chambers  or  boshes 
opening  into  one  horizontal  llue  above,  in  combination  with  the  boiler 
for  generating  steam,  and  the  pipes  1 1  for  heating  the  blast  i)laced  in 
said  flue,  the  whole  being  constructed  and  operating  as  described. 
Second,  The  method  of  constructing  the  fire  chambers  by  contracting 
them  at  the  centre,  and  forming  two  boshes  in  each  chamber,  for  caus- 
ing die  charge  to  descend  gradually,  so  as  not  to  obstruct  the  draft  and 
prevent  the  ascent  of  the  lighter  substances,  as  before  described. 

August  Rotu. 
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Improvemeni  in  the  construction  qf  Wooden  or  Frame  Bridget. 

What  Iclaim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is. 
First,  The  forming  of  the  truse-frames  of  bridges  by  connecting 
and  combining  the  string-pieces,  posts,  main  and  counter  braces,  and 
arch  bra^eabv  the  aid  of  gibs  and  keys,  constructed  as  set  forth,  umne 
therewith  such  bolts  or  treenails  as  I  may  deem  proper. 
^  Second,  I  claim  the  eihployment  or  use  of  the  gibs  and  keys  formed 
in  tlie  manner  set  forth,  and  passing  through  tlie  string  pieces  and  into 
the  posts  near  their  ends,  for  the  purpose  of  trussing  and  straining  the 
frame  generally.  ° 

Third  I  claim  the  manner  of  arranging  the  arch  braces,  so  as  to 
dimmish  or  increase  the  camber  of  the  truss-frames,  by  the  employ- 
ment  of  gibs  and  keys  passing  through  those  portions  thereof  which 
constitute  the  lower  parts  of  said  arch  braces. 

Fourth,  I  claim  the  construction  and  employment  of  a  bearing  or 
step  of  cast-iron,  furnished  with  lugs  or  tuscums  which  are  let  into  cor- 
responding notches  in  the  head  and  foot  of  the  main  braces  and  the 
posts,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 

Stephen  H.  Long. 


Improvement  in  the  construction  of  Fan  Blowers. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  inclosing  the  vanes  of  the  wind-wheel  with  circular  sides 
or  rims,  between  which  and  the  outer  case  there  is  a  space  *  i  left,  as 
described,  and  attaching  a  collar  to  said  sides  or  rims,  to  admit 
air  t^>  the  revolving  vanes  as  shown  at  dd,  said  collars  being  made  to 
run  air-tight  in  the  manner  set  forth,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  air  from 
the  space  i  ^,  the  whole  being  constructed  and  arranged  substan- 
tially in  the  manner  set  forth.  Fe.  P.  Dimpfel. 


Improvement  in  the  mode  of  constructing  Sockets/or  Jwlding  Tools. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  is  making  the  gripe  with  one  end 
conical,  and  fitted  to  the  outer  end  of  the  socket,  and  the  other  end 
provided  with  a  screw  fitted  to  a  female  screw  in  the  other  end  of  the 
socket  secured  in  the  handle,  in  the  manner  and  for  tlie  purpose  de- 
scribed ;  and  this  I  claim,  whether  the  gripe  be  made  in  two  or  more 
pieces,  or  in  one  piece  and  slit,  all  as  described. 

Heeeick  Aiken. 
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T/^  Agricultural  portion  of  the  Report  of  thai  OJice/^r  the  year  1863. 
Maech  20, 1854.-E*ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Patent.,  «^  ordered  ^_^yj^P^ '  *°*  * 


motioo 


to  print  25,000  extra  copies  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Printing. 


w  .«-  01   IKU  ^Rf,o!ved  That  there  be  printed  by  the  printer  of  the  Howe  100,000  extra 

Makch  21.  iS^rff'fj^i  i:!;"  of  the  CommiJoner  of  Patent«,  for  the  use  of  the  mem- 

S:?r:f  fb?HoS:!^d7J,K  l  «.«  of  the  patent  Office,  together  with  the  plate.. 

i.  United  States  Patent  Office, 

f.    ;.  JfarcA  20,  1854. 

Sir:  Agreeably  to  the  design' of  Congress,  as  indicated  by  the  ap- 
propriation  of  the  3d  of  March,  1S53,  for  the  collection  of  agricultural 
ffi~nd  purchase  of  seeds,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith 
the  agricuhural  portion  ot  my  annual  report. 

T  am  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  ^ 

1  am,  sir,  very       pc         j   ^cHARLES  MASON,  Commtmoner. 

Hon.  Linn  Boyd, 

Speaker  of  tlie  House  of  Representatives. 
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PRELIMINARY  REMARKS. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  volume,  as  well  as  in  the  other  duties  in- 
cumbent upon  this  Bureau,  it  has  been  the  object  to  promote,  as  far  as 
practicable,  the  paramount  interests  of  the  farmers  and  planters  of  the 
United  States  in  the  improvement  of  their  crops  and  live  stock;  the  in- 
troduction of  new  and  valuable  products;  the  amelioration  of  the  ex- 
hausted and  unimproved  soils  of  the  States  lying  along  the  seaboard 
and  the  Mexican  gulf;  in  developing  the  agricultural  resources  of  those 
bordering  on  the  Pacific,  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  the  Canada  frontier,  thereby  producing  larger  quantities, 
and  of  better  quahty,  of  our  chief  staples  for  export  and  domestic  use. 

In  order  more  effectually  to  carry  out  the  objects  in  view,  various 
circulars  have  been  sent  to  proper  individuals  in  this  country,  as  well 
as  to  our  diplomatic  and  commercial  agents,  missionaries,  officers  of 
the  navy,  and  other  public  functionaries  abroad,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
seminating and  eliciting  agricultural  information,  and  for  the  procur'e- 
ment  and  distribution  of  cuttings  and  seeds.  Through  some  of  these 
agencies  a  species  of  "reciprocal  exchange"  of  seeds,  &c.,  has  been 
established,  and  partially  carried  into  effect,  with  all  the  principal  coun- 
tries of  the  globe. 

Among  the  foreign  products  which  have  been  more  recently  intro- 
duced and  distributed,  and  which  appear  to  be  adapted  for  profitable 
cultivation,  we  would  instance  the  Cuba  tobacco  seed  from  Vuelta  de 
Abajo;  the  alfalfa  from  Chih";  peas  from  Japan;  frijoles,or  turtle-soup 
beans,  from  Mexico;  butter  beans  from  Russia;  duorra  corn  from  St. 
Martin;  cotton  seed  from  Navigator's  island  and  Cape  Haytien;  win- 
ter rape  from  France;  and  quinoa  from  Peru.  Among  those  of  indige- 
nous growth,  which  have  been  selected  and  distributed  in  reference  to 
their  superior  qualities,  as  well  as  to  their  probable  adajjtcdness  to  cer- 
tain parallels  and  localities,  there  may  be  noticed,  gmong  the  com,  the 
jet  black  and  the  white  flint  varieties  of  New  Mexico;  the  improved 
King  Philip  of  New  Hampshire;  the  mammoth  sweet  of  Connecticut; 
the  sugar  com  of  Pennsylvania ;  Stowell's  late  green  of  Ohio;  the  large 
yellow-gourd  seed  of  Kentucky  and  Missouri;  the  Oregon  of  the  Dis- 
trict oX  Columbia;  the  improved  white-gourd  seed  of  Virginia;  tiio 
Ward  com  of  North  Carolina,  and  the  Canada  blush  from  New  York; 
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also,  the  wild  pea  of  Oregon ;  the  purple  clover,  the  potato,  and  bald 
barley  of  California;  the  wild  plum  of  New  Mexico;  tea  nuts  of  Soulh 
Carolina;  Persian  walnuts  of  Washington  and  Virginia;  and  the  fowl 
meadow  grass  of  Maine. 

Among  the  products  proposed  to  be  introduced  from  abroad,  are  rice 
and  the  soja  bean  of  Japan,  the  latter  of  which  is  used  for  making  the 
celebrated  "  Soy  sauce;"  wheat  and  barley  of  Australia,  Chih,  Mexico, 
the  Cape  ot  Good  Hope,  Teneriffe,  Poland,  Bavaria,  the  Dardanelles, 
Egypt,  Algeria,  Sicily,  Majorca  Ivi9a,  and  the  south  of  Spain ;  spelt, 
vetches,  lentils,  and  spurry  of  Prussia;  winter  flax,  for  autumn  sowing, 
of  Russia;  furze,  for  prairie  hedges,  of  England;  the  sainfoin  of  France; 
the  carob  tree,  white  lupin,  chick  pea,  chufa,  grass  hemp,  and  melons 
of  Spain,  the  latter  of  which  are  proverbial  for  their  sweetness,  and 
•ne  variety  for  the  property  of  winter  keeping ;  the  Grondar  and  Ifat  cot- 
ton of  Abyssinia,  growing  to  the  height  of  8,000  feet  above  the  sea; 
the  Kaddack  cotton  of  Cashmere,  noted  for  its  hardy  growth ;  the  rose 
apple  of  St.  Helena;  the  jujube  plum,  pistacio  nut,  and  sweet-acorned 
and  cork-barked  oaks  of  Algeria ;  peach-stones  of  New  Zealand,  Buenos 
Ay  res,  and  Teneriffe,  famous  for  the  large  size  and  lusciousness  of  the 
fruit ;  apricot  stones  and  strawberry  seed  of  Chih,  which  grow  to  an 
enormous  size ;  the  deodar  cedar,  walnut,  Sinhara,  or  edible  water  nut, 
and  the  crocus  saffron  of  Cashmere ;  and  the  seeds  of  the  yerba  mate  or 
lea  of  Paraguay. 

In  connexion  with  this  Bureau,  an  agricultural  or  industrial  cabinet 
has  been  commenced,  and  already  contains  numerous  varieties  of 
seeds,  insects  injurious  to  vegetation,  models,  paintings  of  animals,  &c. 
Among  the  seeds  are  samples  of  Indian  com,  in  the  ear,  from  more 
than  one  hundred  different  locaUlies  between  Maine,  New  Mexico,  and 
the  far  West,  which  are  regarded  with  interest,  not  only  from  their  va- 
riety, but  for  their  utihty  in  serving  as  guides  in  the  selection  of  seeds. 
Similar  collections  would  also  prove  useful  of  our  Cereal  grains,  rice, 
tobacco,  cotton,  hemp,  flax,  as  well  as  the  seeds  and  products  of  other 
plants  and  trees ;  or  samples  of  silk,  wool,  cochineal,  soils,  natural  and 
artificial  fertilizers,  and  models  of  agricultural  implements  and  ma- 
cbines. 
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DOMESTIC  ANIMALS, 


BT  D   J.  BROWNS. 


In  considering  the  social  conditions  of  nations  long  congregated  and 
civilized,  and  necessarily  existing  under  the  impulses  of  utihtarianism, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  man,  whether  possessing  a  permanent  abode,  or 
having  emigrated  to  a  distant  land,  should  become  attached  to  those 
animals  which  have  proffered  to  him  their  perfect  obedience,  sagacity, 
courage,  strength,  and  other  kind  offices,  and  should  regard  them  with 
admiration,  gratitude,  and  even  affection.  Such,  doubtless,  was  the 
case  with  most  of  the  early  adventurers  who  sought  a  new  home  on 
our  shores,  and  brought  with  them  those  animals  which  would  render 
them  the  most  assistance  or  protection,  and  subserve  the  best  purposes 
for  labor,  pleasure,  clothing,  and  food. 

Some  of  the  principal  facts  relative  to  the  introduction,  increase, 
breeding,  and  management  of  the  domestic  animals  of  the  United 
States  will  be  found  under  their  respective  heads,  as  follows : 

HORNED  CATTLE 

The  first  cattle  brought  to  America  from  Europe  were  imported  by 
Columbus  in  his  second  voyaee,  in  1493.  He  left  Spain  as  admiral  of 
seventeen  ships,  bringing  a  collection  of  trees,  plants,  and  seeds  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  a  number  of  horses,  a  bull,  and  several  cows. 

The  Portuguese  took  cattle  and  swine  to  Newfoundland  and  Nova 
Scotia  in  the  year  1553.  Thirty  years  after,  they  had  multiplied  to 
such  an  extent  that  Sir  Richard  Gilbert  attempted  to  land  there  to 
obtain  supplies  ot  cattle  and  hogs  for  his  crew,  but  was  wrecked. 

Cattle  and  other  domestic  animals  were  brought  into  Acadia  by  M. 
L'Escarbot,  a  French  lawyer,  in  1604,  the  year  that  country  was 
settled.  In  1608,  the  French  extended  their  settlement  into  Canada, 
and  soon  after  introduced  various  animals. 

The  first  catde  introduced  into  Virginia  was  previous  to  1609.  In 
1610,  Sir  Ralph  Lane  brought  cows  to  that  colony  from  the  West 
Indies.  The  same  year  an  edict  was  issued  prohibiting  the  killing  of 
domestic  animals  of  any  kind  on  penalty  of  death  to  the  principal, 
burning  the  hand  and  loss  of  the  ears  to  the  accessary,  ana  twenty- 
four  hours'  whipping  to  the  oonceder.    In  1611,  Sir  Thomaa  Gates 
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brought  into  the  same  settlement  one  hundred  cows,  besides  other 
cattle.  The  number  of  homed  cattle  in  Virginia  in  1620,  was  about 
five  hundred;  in  1639,  thirty  thousand;  in  1648,  only  twenty  thousand, 
including  bulls,  cows,  and  calves. 

The  first  cattle  introduced  into  the  Plymouth  colony  were  imported 
by  Edward  Winslow  in  the  ship  "  Charity,"  in  1624,  consisting  of  three 
heifers  and  a  bull.  From  other  accounts,  they  came  in  the  ship  "  Ann," 
which  made  her  first  voyage  in  1623.  In  1626,  twelve  cows  were  sent 
to  Cape  Ann,  and  thirty  more  in  1629.  In  1627,  the  cattle  and  goats 
of  the  "Plymouth  Company"  were  divided  among  the  colonists  in  a 
manner  to  remain  for  ten  years,  the  old  stock  to  be  kept  for  common, 
and  the  new  animals  to  be  appropriated  to  their  own  use.  Among  them 
are  mentioned  "  black*  heifers,"  "  black  cows,"  "  red  cows,"  and  a 
"  white-backed  cow."  In  1629,  one  hundred  animals  were  imported 
under  the  direction  of  Francis  Higginson,  formerly  oi  Leicestershire,  for 
the  •'  Governor  and  Company  of  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England," 
among  which  were  sixty  or  seventy  oxen  and  cows.  Most  of  the  latter 
arrived  safe.  Owing  to  the  loss  of  cattle  by  the  Indians  and  wolves, 
and  the  expenses  of  importation  and  keeping,  the  price  at  first  was  so 
high  as  to  put  them  beyond  the  reach  of  many  of  the  colonists.  A  red 
calf,  however,  soon  became  cheaper  than  a  black  one,  on  account  of 
the  greater  probability  of  its  being  mistaken  for  a  deer  and  killed  by 
the  wolves.  In  1636,  when  cows  were  so  high  as  to  be  sold  fi-om  £26 
to  ^30  each,  and  oxen  for  .£40  a  pair,  a  quart  of  new  milk  or  four  eggs 
could  be  bought  for  a  penny ;  a  pound  of  butter  for  6d ;  and  a  pound 
of  Cheshire  cheese  for  5d. 

The  first  cattle  introduced  into  New  Hampshire  were  from  Den- 
mark, procured  by  Captain  John  Mason  and  his  associates,  in  about 
the  year  1631  or  1632,  to  stock  their  plantations,  and  to  become  em- 
ployed in  drawing  lumber.  These  cattle  were  of  a  large  size  and  of  a 
yellowish  color.  The  calves  were  allowed  to  run  with  their  dams  at 
pleasure.  Their  owners  were  ambitious  to  be  distinguished  by  the 
strength  and  size  of  their  oxen,  on  which  bets  and  prizes  were  often 
made.  This  breed  of  cattle  remained  pure  and  unmixed  near  Agamen- 
ticus,  in  Mame,  down  to  about  the  year  1820.  In  1645,  they  had  so 
multiplied  that  one  hundred  oxen  belonging  to  Mason's  plantation,  near 
Portsmouth,  were  driven  to  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  and  there  sold 
Cot  .£20  a  head.  In  1652,  the  number  of  cattle  in  Charlestown  was 
four  hundred.  In  the  inventory  of  Piscataqua  and  Norridgewock,  in 
1636,  there  were  two  bulls,  twenty-four  cows,  twenty-two  heifers  and 
steers,  and  ten  calves.  In  1636,  one  hundred  and  sixty  cattle  were 
driven  from  Newton,  Massachusetts,  to  Hartford,  Connecticut,  the  emi- 
grants feeding  on  their  milk  on  the  way. 

The  first  importation  into  New  Nethtrland  was  made  from  the  island 
of  Texel,  in  Holland,  by  the  "Dutch  West  India  Company,"  in  1625, 
comprising  one  hundred  and  three  animals,  consisting  of  horses  and 
cattle  for  breeding.  In  1637,  an  ox  in  that  colony  was  worth  from 
$32  to  $56;  in  1646,  the  price  of  a  cow  was  from  $20  to  $48;  a  bull 
calf,  $3  20  ;  in  1660,  a  mSch  cow,  with  her  second  or  third  calf,  was 
valued  at  $40.     At  this  period  of  settlement,  the  West  India  Company 
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not  only  fiimished  each  tenant  with  land,  a  house,  barn,  and  farming 
implements  and  tools,  but  four  cows,  four  horses,  sheep,  and  pigs,  for 
the  term  of  six  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  he  was  required  to 
return  the  number  of  animals  received.  The  entire  increase  remained 
with  each  farmer,  who  was  bound  to  pay  yearly  $40  and  80  pounds 
of  butter,  rent  for  the  cleared  land.  Afterwards  the  cattle  belonging  to 
the  company  were  distributed  for  some  years  among  those  who  had 
no  means  to  purchase  stock. 

Cattle  were  introduced  into  the  settlements  on  the  Delaware  by  the 
"  Swedish  West  India  Company,"  from  Sweden,  in  1627. 

The  first  cattle  introduced  into  Carolina  were  brought  from  England, 
by  William  Sayle,  in  1670,  to  Old  Charleston,  on  the  south  side  of 
Ashley  river.  General  Wade  Hampton  aiid  Colonel  William  Single- 
ton were  both  engaged  in  imjx)rting  cattle,  as  well  as  horses,  before  the 
Revolution. 

The  Indians  on  the  Red  river,  in  Louisiana,  possessed  cattle  as  early 
as  the  year  1690. 

Cattle  were  first  brought  to  the  Savannah  settlement,  in  Georgia,  by 
Oglethorpe,  in  1732.  Others  were  introduced  into  the  same  colony  m 
1735. 

In  1760,  the  best  dairy  farms  in  Rhode  Island  contained  upwards  of 
one  hundred  cows,  annually  producing  100  loads  of  hay,  and  sold 
13,000  pounds  of  cheese,  besides  butter,  bullocks,  and  calves.  On  one 
farm  seventy -three  cows  made  10,000  pounds  of  butter  in  five  months. 
Two  acres  of  good  land  sustained  one  cow. 

In  1750,  the  French  of  Illinois  were  in  possession  of  considerable 
numbers  of  cattle,  horses,  and  swine. 

In  1783,  Messrs.  GofT,  Ringold  and  Patton,  of  Baltimore,  sent  an 
order  to  England  for  superior  cattle,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
breed  in  the  United  States;  and  in  1785,  Mr.  Patten,  junior,  carried  a 
bull  from  that  imporuuion  to  Clarke  county,  Kentucky.  Mr.  Patton, 
senior,  some  time  afterwards  followed  his  son,  taking  with  him  another 
portion  of  the  same  lot  of  stock.  This  old  bull,  then  eighteen  years 
old,  was  sold  at  public  auction  for  $133  33.  Mr.  Harrison,  a  brother- 
in-law  of  Mr.  Patton,  also  carried  a  short-horned  bull  to  the  same 
county,  in  1804.  This  is  said  to  have  been  a  very  fine  animal,  and 
greatly  improved  the  stock  of  that  region.  Messrs.  Hutchcroft  and 
Welton  also  carried  another  descendant  of  the  short-horned  stock  to 
Kentucky  from  the  same  importation. 

About  the  year  1797,  a  Mr.  Heaton,  of  Dutchess  county.  New  York, 
imported  from  England  a  short-horned  bull,  which  was  afterwards  hired 
by  General  Morgan  Lewis  and  others  for  public  use  in  that  county. 

From  entering  at  large  and  minutely  on  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  importation  of  all  the  domestic  animals  brought  into  this  coun- 
try since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  we  are  prevented 
as  much  by  the  want  of  the  necessary  information  as  by  the  immediate 
object  and  Umited  length  of  these  papers.  We  will,  therefore,  leave 
the  subject  for  a  future  occasion,  after  giving  a  short  sketch  of  the  other 
animals  early  introduced,  and  the  statistics  of  the  animals  and  their 
products  exported  at  various  periods  of  our  history. 
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Among  the  early  exports  of  cattle  and  beef  from  this  country  may 
be  noted  those  shipped  from  Savannah,  in  Georgia,  in  1766,  which 
consisted  of  16  steers  and  40  barrels  of  beef.  In  1770,  there  were  ex- 
ported from  the  same  place  28  steers  and  cows,  639  barrels  of  beef, 
and  4,986  pounds  of  tallow.  In  1772,  there  were  shipped  from  that 
port  136  steers  and  cows.  The  amount  of  beef  exported  from  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina,  in  1747-48,  was  1,764  barrels,  besides  130  casks 
of  butter;  in  1764,  416  barrels;  from  Philadelphia,  in  1762,  3,431  bar- 
rels; in  1767,  609  barrels;  in  1796,  6,860  barrels.  The  amount  of 
beef  exported  from  the  United  States  in  1791  was  62,771  barrels;  in 
1600,  76,046  barrels;  in  1810,  47,699  barrels;  in  1816, 13,130  barrels. 

The  number,  quantities,  and  values  of  horned  cattle  and  their  pro- 
ducts, exported  from  the  United  States  within  the  last  thirty-three 
years,  are  shown  by  the  following  table: 


Tmi*. 

Cattle. 

Beef. 

Bidet. 

TaUow. 

Value. 

Butter. 

Cbeeae. 

Value. 

Tallow 
candles. 

Number. 

Barrela. 

Number. 

Pound*. 

Dollars. 

Poaoda. 

Ponnda. 

DoUara. 

Pounda. 

1830-21 
1831-33 
1822-23 
1833-24 
1834-25 
1825-96 
1836-37 
1827-38 
1836-39 
1829-30 
1830-31 
1831-;i3 
1833-39 
1833-34 
1834-35 
1835-36 
1838-37 
1837-38 

1838  30 

1839  40 
1840-41 
1841-49 
1843-43 
1643-44 
1844-45 
1845-46 
1840-47 
1847-48 
1848-49 
1849-50 
1850-51 
1851-93 
1853-^ 

5,018 
3,557 
2,865 
3,759 
3,095 
3,497 
3,768 
1,193 
3,044 
4,125 
5,881 
8,133 
6,837 
6,441 
7.348 
4,683 
3,337 
3,896 
1,775 
4,259 
7.t€l 
9,887 
5,181 
10.822 
5,959 
3,101 
3,383 
1,919 
9,607 
1,848 
1,350 
1,078 
1,076 

66,887 

97.610 

61,418 

66,074 

88.025 

72,886 

90,685 

66,640 

51,100 

46,842 

60,770 

55,507 

64.329 

40,181 

38,028 

50,226 

28.076 

83,491 

16,189 

19.681 

56,537 

48,581 

37,813 

106,474 

101,538 

149,323 

111,979 

103,719 

103.986 

95.307 

90,648 

133.359 

190,041 

13,558 
15,079 
43,499 
46,160 
56,043 
39.841 
23,883 
39,643 
44.382 
50. 146 
399.473 
53,110 
.18, 179 
60,015 
41.495 
30.379 
,  112,096 
56,763 
33.853 
118,500 
45,808 
58,187 
50,340 
63.658 
111.636 
143.333 
181,394 
36,145 
93,300 
71,940 
86,634 
55,431 
35,955 

■ 

81.691 

63,850 

735,333 

90.961 

533,451 

423.610 

301.983 

422,130 

491,106 

5.'n.436 

679.fi23 

602.523 

676,841 

771,239 

491,413 

443,765 

168,795 

363,036 

118,037 

273. 94« 

980,027 

7,038.092 

7, 489. 5W 

9.9l.'>.3fifi 

10,022,504 

10.435.6Pr) 

11.172,975 

8.004,235 

9,334,138 

5,858,459 

8,198,278 

4,767,020 

3,996,508 

698.333 

844.534 

739,461 

707.299 

930.465 

733.430 

772.636 

719.961 

674.956 

717,683 

839.982 

774.087 

958.076 

755,219 

638,761 

6i<9,116 

585,140 

528,331 

371.646 

e23.3";3 

904,918 

1.212.«38 

1,092.949 

1.^*10.551 

1.926.809 

hj.  474.208 

12,434,003 

1.905,341 

2,0.18.958 

1,605.608 

1.689.958 

1.500.429 

2,314.554 

1,069,034 

1,149,783 

1,171,701 

1,386,9?3 

1,449,197 

1,176,579 

1,148,480 

1,184,399 

969,137 

899,396 

1,728,219 

1,501,686 

1,346,364 

1,084,960 

8»4.624 

361,395 

281.939 

495, 108 

434,609 

1,177,630 

3,785,993 

3,a'>5.133 

3,408,347 

3.251,952 

3,587,469 

3,436,600 

4.314,433 

3,751,066 

3,406.342 

3.876,175 

3.994.549 

3,333,264 

9,058.011 

766,431 

729,548 

591,689 

033,158 

1,930,104 

735,399 

041,.W5 

688,548 

916,695 

688,341 

1,131,817 

1,301,853 

1,913,009 

819,567 

887,000 

486,334 

411, ;<« 

664,600 

519,017 

793,817 

1,748,471 

8,450,007 

3,440,144 

7,343,146 

7,941.187 

8,675,390 

15,637,600 

13,913,305 

17,433,689 

13,030,817 

10.361. IW 

6,650,430 

3,703,939 

190,987 

391,041 

199,778 

904,906 

947,787 

907,765 

184,049 

176,354 

176.905 

143,370 

304,790 

900,830 

358.453 

190,099 

164,809 

114,033 

96,176 

148,191 

197,550 

910,749 

304,815 

388, 1&5 

.'W8,908 

758,829 

878,866 

1,063,067 

1,741,770 

1,361,608 

1,054,157 

1,315,463 

1,134,653 

779,301 

809,343 

1,453,638 
1.564,400 
1,682,917 
3,186.177 
3,336,406 
3,063,39s 
3,830,307 
3,348,501 
2.530.975 
2,443,043 
2,669,311 
3,496.770 
2.410.383 
2.950.301 
2.503,883 
8,275,043 
1,606,434 
1,830,143 
1,310,008 
1,710,454 
3,145,849 
1,961,603 
1.996,357 
3,086^566 
3.490,730 
3.718.714 
3,004,963 
1  3,408,503 
'  3,170,100 
1  3,587,864 
3.227,6.13 
1  3.013,003 
3,778,188 

According  to  the  census  returns  of  1840,  the  number  of  horned 
animals  in  the  United  States  was  14,971,686 ;  of  1860,  there  were 
6,886,094  cows,  1,700,744  oxen,  and  9,693,  069  other  cattle,  one  year 
old  and  older,  (in  the  aggregate,  17,778,907 ;)  showing  an  increase 
of  2,807,321.  The  present  number  of  cattle  may  be  estimated  at 
20,000,000,  which,  at  $20  each,  would  amouni  to  $400,000,000. 
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CONDENSED    CORRESPONDENCE, 


Statement  of  Joseph  Coenish,  of  East  Granby^  Hartford  county ^  Conr 

necticut: 

This  county  has  long  been  noted  Cot  its  well-matched,  fine  working 
oxen,  as  well  as  for  its  cows.  The  Devon  and  Durham  breeds  have 
been  so  long  in  use  here,  that  the  common  cattle  of  the  country  have 
almost  disappeared. 

The  cost  of  raising  until  three  years  old  is  about  $26  each.  The 
usual  price  of  a  good  pair  of  steers  is  from  $60  lo  $100.  One  yoke 
under  three  years  old  sold  for  $125  ;  another  yoke  for  $175.  Heifers 
are  worth  from  $26  to  $40  each ;  new  milch  cows,  from  $35  to  $76 
each. 


Statement  of  T.  L.  Hart,  of  West  Cornwall^  Litchfield  county,  Cor^^ 

necticut. 

It  is  believed  by  our  farmers  that  a  given  quantity  of  food  will  pro- 
duce more  meat  when  fed  to  half-bloods,  or  to  the  first  cross  between 
the  Devons  and  Durhams,  the  Devons  and  Herefords,  or  the  De- 
vons  and  our  common  stock,  than  when  fed  to  any  full-bloods.  It  has 
also  been  found  that  the  first  cross  or  half-blooded  animals  is  very  ben- 
eficial, often  producing  progeny  superior  in  most  respects  to  either  of 
the  parents. 

The  cost  of  raising  until  three  years  old  is  $30  each  ;  and  our  best 
Devon  steers,  well  trained,  will  sometimes  sell  as  high  as  $126  per 
yoke ;  the  usual  price  is  $60  to  $80.  The  price  of  dairy  cows  in  the 
fall  is  $20  to  $30  ;  in  the  spring,  about  $10  to  $12  more.  ^ 


Stfitement  of  Anthony  M.  Higoins,  of  Wilmington^  New  Castle  county^ 

Delaware. 

As  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  about  1,800  head  of  cattle — average 
weight  when  fat  about  700  pounds  each — have  been  fed  in  this  dis- 
trict, and  sold  at  from  $7  to  $8  per  hundred.  It  is  estimated  that  about 
2,600  head  will  be  required  to  supply  the  wants  of  our  farmers. 
Grazing  is  annually  increasing,  as  we  subdivide  our  fields  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

This  year,  cattle  have  been  ruled  unusually  high,  generally  bringing 
from  60  to  100  per  cent,  on  the  investment,  independent  of  the  im- 
proved quality  of  the  manure,  especially  when  fed  on  corn-meal.  Our 
supply  is  obtained  from  the  west,  yet  our  soil  and  chmate  are  well 
adapted  to  rearing  full-sized  animals. 
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I  raise  my  own  oxen,  which,  when  broken  into  yoke  at  three  years 
old,  with  ordinaiy  keeping,  generally  weigh  from  1,000  to  1,200  pounds 
live  weight.  They  are  also  very  extensively  used  by  our  farmers. 
Sometimes  they  sell  as  high  as  $200  for  a  single  pair.  They  are  worked 
a  year  or  two,  and  then  fattened  for  show- beef.  I  recommend  the  De- 
von stock  for  working  oxen  ;  they  are  noted  for  their  docility  and  quick 
gait,  and  are  also  very  fair  &b  to  milking  qualities. 


Statement  of  J.  F,.  McClung,  of  Bloomingtouy  McLean  county ,  Illinois. 

Cattle  raising  is  the  great  business  of  Illinois.  The  Durham  is  pre- 
ferred to  any  other  breed.  The  cost  of  raising  a  three-year-old  steer  is 
from  $12  to  $15,  and  brings  from  $18  to  %'26.  A  good  dairy  cow  in 
the  spring  is  worth  %2bj  and  the  same  animal  in  the  succeeding  fall 
from  %ib  to  $18. 


Statement  o/"  William  J.  Phelps,  of  Elmioood,  Peoria  county ^  Illinois. 

In  feeding  cattle  we  adopt  the  Ohio  and  Kentucky  system.  The 
corn  is  cut  and  shocked  in  the  fieJd,  whence  it  is  hauled  a^  needed  lo 
the  feeding  lots,  which  are  changed  and  alternated  from  day  to  day, 
the  cattle  being  followed  by  three  or  four  times  the  number  of  hogs, 
which  are  wintered  in  the  best  manner  upon  the  excrement  and  waste. 
By  remaining  on  the  stalk,  the  ears  are  soft  and  are  masticated  with 
ease ;  the  blades  and  stalks  furnish  excellent  fodder,  and  the  process  of 
fattening  is  carried  on  as  rapidly,  and  at  much  less  expense  than  upon 
ground  food  fed  in  stalls. 

L  Statement  o/*  Edwin  Winship,  of  Winship's  Mills,  Clinton  county,  Indiana. 

We  have  in  this  county  a  number  of  individuals  who  are  engaged 
in  buying  cattle  in  small  lots,  and  taking  them  to  the  prairies,  where 
they  collfct  large  numbers  to  sell  to  drovers  from  Ohio  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

These  cattle  are  kept  on  the  prairie  s  in  Indiana  and  Illinois,  in  the 
following  manner:  The  owner  selects  his  location  for  grazing  early  in 
the  spring,  hires  a  man  to  herd  them,  and  furnishes  him  with  a  pony, 
and  prepares  a  lot -called  a  "pound"  to  put  them  in  at  night.  As  soon 
as  the  grass  starts  in  the  spring,  he  takes  his  cattle  to  the  grazing 
ground,  adjacent  to  some  farmer  on  the  edge  of  the  prairie.  He  starts 
his  cattle  out  in  the  prairie  early  in  the  morning  by  tnemselves.  After 
breakfast  he  mounts  his  horse,  follows  them  some  two  or  three  miles, 
and  keeps  them  together  where  the  grass  is  plenty  and  sweet,  until 
noon.  He  then  comes  in  to  his  dinner,  feeds  his  horse,  and  then  re- 
turns to  his  cattle  to  see  if  any  have  run  astray.  He  remains  with  them 
until  night,  when  he  brings  them  in  and  puts  them  in  the  pound  for 
the  night. 

The  cost  of  keeping  a  lot  of  cattle  in  this  manner  during  the  summer, 
is  the  herdsman's  wages  and  board,  and  their  salt.  One  hundred 
dollars  will  keep  four  or  five  hundred  head  of  cattle  during  the  summer. 

The  cost  of  raising  neat  cattle  here  till  three  years  old,  is  $3  60  per 
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annum,  or  $10  50  at  that  age.  They  are  worth,  on  the  spot,  from  $14 
to  $16  each.  Milch  cows,  with  their  calves,  are  valued  at  from  $12 
to  $25. 


Statement  of  ^.  B.  Ward,  of  Auburn,  De  Kalh  county,  Indiana. 

Our  county  has  been  settled  but  for  a  few  year^,  and  there  has  been 
but  little  pains  taken  as  yet  in  raising  stock.  Cows  are  worth  from 
$12  to  $20  per  head;  oxen,  from  $50  to  $80  a  yoke;  two-year-old 
steers,  from  $10  to  $16  a  head;  three-year-olds,  from  $16  to  $26  a  head. 


Statement  o/"  Samuel  D.  Martin,  near  Pine  Grove,  Clarke  county,  Ken- 
tucky. 

The  cost  of  raising  cattle  here  depends  much  upon  the  treatment 
they  receive.  Stock  cattle  are  generally  fed  in  winter  upon  the  stalks 
and  fodder  of  the  com  which  have  been  cut  up  in  the  fall  and  the  ear 
taken  off.  This  food  would  be  wasted  upon  the  farm  jf  there  were  no 
stock  to  eat  it.  The  fodder,  with  the  com  off,  can  be  purchased  at 
from  6  to  10  cents  a  shcx:k,  and  one  shock  will  sustain  ten  head  of 
cattle  a  day,  though  they  would  do  better  upon  more.  In  summer 
they  are  grazed  upon  the  pastures.  The  probable  cost  of  rearing  is 
about  60  cents  a  month  until  they  are  grain  fed.  When  they  are  to  be 
fattened,  a  shock  of  corn,  which  contains  about  five  bushels  of  grain,  is 
given  daily  to  every  ten  cattle.  In  this,  each  steer  has  about  fifteen 
bushels  of  grain  a  month,  which  costs  about  $3.  The  benefit  received 
by  the  hogs  which  glean  after  them  is  worth  the  labor  of  tendmg. 
Cattle  are  usually  fed  in  this  county  upon  the  sod  of  the  open  pasture 
during  winter. 

The  value  of  a  bullock  at  maturity  would  depend  greatly  upon  his 
size.  Beef  is  worth  here  about  6  cents  per  pound.  Most  of  our  beef 
cattle  are  sold  by  weight;  and  if  they  are  large  and  fat,  40  pounds  per 
hundred  is  deducted  from  the  gross  weight;  small  cattle,  46  pounds. 
I  have  just  sold  my  three-year-old  Durham  steers  for  $60  each.  I 
have  a  lot  of  "scrubs,"  or  unimproved  cattle,  which  are  worth  $25 
each,  of  the  same  age.  A  half-blooded  Durham  steer,  at  five  years 
old,  is  worth  about  $20  more  than  a  scrub  at  that  age.  The  word 
"scrub"  is  used  to  designate  our  unimproved  cattle,  so  that  the  first 
cross  of  Durham  adds  about  $20  to  the  value  of  a  scrub  at  that  age. 

The  cost  of  transporting  cattle  to  the  Atlantic  markets,  varies  much 
at  the  different  seasons  of  the  year.  It  is  also  influenced  by  the  price 
of  grain.  Wjth  these  variations  the  following  prices  may  be  considered 
as  approaching  very  near  the  truth:  Driven  on  foot  to  Cincinnati,  and 
from  thence  by  railroad  to  New  York,  takes  13  days,  and  costs  about 
$13  each  animal.  Fed  on  grain,  and  driven  on  foot,  70  days  to  New 
York,  early  in  the  spring,  costs  about  $13  each.  Fed  on  early  grass, 
and  driven  on  foot,  60  days  to  Philadelphia,  or  70  days  to  New  York, 
costs  from  $8  to  $9  each.  Pastured  on  late  grass,  on  foot,  60  to  70 
days  to  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  costs  from  $6  to  $6  each.  Th« 
cost  to  Charleston  and  Savannah  is  about  the  same  as  to  Philadelphia. 
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The  cost  to  New  Orleans  by  steamboat  is  about  $10  each.  The  cost 
of  transportation  is  also  influenced  by  the  stage  of  the  river  and  other 
circumstances. 


Statement  of  8.  H.  Stark3,  of  Benton,  Marahall  county,  Kentucky, 

The  cost  of  raising  cattle  here  until  three  years  old,  is  about  $7  each. 
Market  value,  from  $8  to  $10 ;  milch  cows,  from  SIO  to  $20  each. 


Statement  of  Micajah  Burnett,  of  the  United  Society  of  Shaken,  Pleat- 
ant  Hill,  Mercer  county,  Kentucky. 

There  is  a  great  decrease  in  the  common  stock  of  the  county,  and 
more  than  a  corresponding  increase  in  number  of  the  short-horns.  The 
superior  excellence  of  this  breed  for  the  dairy  and  the  market,  points  it  out 
as  the  one  that  will  be  the  most  useful  and  profitable  to  be  encouraged. 
They  come  to  maturity  a  year — some  say  two  years — earUer,  grow  much 
larger,  thrive  better,  and  take  on  flesh  and  fat  faster,  and  with  less  feed, 
than  the  common  stock;  a  number  of  our  best  graziers  will  feed  no  other 
kind.  Those  of  the  most  experience  on  this  subject  are  certainly  best 
prepared  to  give  an  opinion,  and,  so  far  as  my  information  extends,  they, 
without  an  exception,  give  a  decided  preference  to  this  breed.  A  cross 
from  the  thorough-bred  short-horns  on  the  common  stock  produces  a 
striking  improvement  in  every  respect ;  and  the  further  the  cross  is 
pursued,  the  more  perfect  the  animal. 

The  society  sold  a  lot  of  yearhng  Durham  steers  this  season  at  $30 
per  head,  while  those  of  the  same  age  of  the  common  stock  could  have 
been  purchased  at  from  $10  to  $16.  Yearhngs  of  the  improved  breed, 
if  well  kept,  will  weigh  1,000  pounds.  Thirty-one  of  them  were  sold 
a  few  weeks  since,  in  an  adjoining  county,  which  averaged  per  head 
947  pounds.  At  from  three  to  four  years  old  they  will  weigh,  if  well 
kept,  from  2,000  to  3,000  pounds  live  weight. 

The  society  have  been  attentively  and  successfully  engaged  in  breed- 
ing various  kinds  of  improved  stock  for  the  last  35  years,  and  have  bred 
with  a  view  to  imi3rove  the  milkm^  properties,  while,  to  say  the  least, 
they  have  suffered  them  to  fall  oflTm  no  other  good  quality  ;  and  their 
eflforts  in  this  respect  have  not  been  unavailing,  as  they  now  have  stock 
that  will  compare  with  any  in  the  world,  so  Sr  as  milk  is  concerned. 
No  section  of  country  is  more  favorable  to  the  improvement  of  stock 
than  our  own.  The  accidents  of  soil,  chmate,  and  other  influences  that 
aflTect  or  modify  animal  economy,  are  all  favorable  to  the  health,  vigor- 
ous growth,  early  maturity,  and  longevity  of  this  stock.  Nothing, 
tlierefore,  stands  in  the  way  of  improvement  except  the  want  of  proper 
attention  and  Judicious  management. 

The  cost  of  rearing  calves  until  three  years  old  is  $10  each  ;  of  steers, 
from  one  to  two  years  old,  $16;  from  two  to  three  years  old,  $20.  The 
value  of  a  thorough-bred  yearling  heifer  is  from  $60  to  $100  ;  of  a  Dur- 
ham cow,  from  $100  to  $400  ;  Durham  steers,  at  one  year  old,  $30  a 
pair  ;  at  three  years  old,  from  $80  to  $100.  Thorough-bred  bulls  bear 
very  high  prices.  The  comparative  scarcity  and  excellence  of  these 
cattle  is  what  keeps  up  the  price  to  its  present  rate.     Some  of  the  beef 
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Steers  are  taken  to  the  eastern  markets,  but  a  majority  of  them  go  to 
New  Orleans.  Cost  of  transportation  to  the  southern  market  by  the 
river,  $10. 

Statement  of  Dasiei.  Fulton,  of  Bowdoinham,  Lincoln  county,  Maine. 

We  have  but  few  full-bloods  of  any  improved  breed  of  cattle ;  but 
we  have  a  mixture  of  the  Durham,  llereford,  and  Devonshire  breeds 
with  our  common  stock.  The  average  cost  of  raising  a  bullock,  three 
years  old,  is  about  $20 ;  the  present  price  is  about  $25  each.  We  find 
the  improved  breeds  best  for  labor  and  beef,  but  the  common  kinds 
best  for  milk.  Average  price  of  a  cow  in  the  fall,  $18  ;  in  the  spring, 
$30.     Average  amount  of  butter  per  cow  in  a  year  is  126  pounds. 


Statement  of  Samuel  Johnson,  of  Jackson,  Waldo  county,  Maine. 

The  raising  of  neat  cattle  pays  no  better  than  that  of  horses.  Steers, 
in  their  third  or  fourth  years,  may  be  made  to  earn  something  by  labor; 
otherwise  they  would  not  pay  the  cost  of  raising.  The  average  price 
of  a  yoke  of  oxen,  four  years  old,  is  about  $80.  I  prefer  a  cross  of  the 
Hereford  and  Durham. 


Statement  of  George  W.  Drisko,  of  Jonesborough,  Washington  county, 

Maine. 

A  cross  of  the  Durham  or  short-horn  breed  on  our  common  cattle  is 
considered  the  best  for  labor,  being  tough,  strong,  and  a  general  favor- 
ite with  lumbermen.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  which  breed  is  best  for  inilk. 
I  know  several  who  boast  of  their  cows  of  different  breeds ;  still  it 
is  the  honest  conviction  of  practical  observers  that  our  old  breed,  in 
all  respects,  is  not  surpassed  in  the  quantity  of  milk  and  butler  which 
they  afford.  I  have  a  cow  of  this  sort  from  which  160  pounds  of  butter 
were  made  during  the  last  seven  months,  besides  furnishing  milk  for  all 
necessary  use  for  a  family  of  three  persons,  and  with  only  common 
pasture  feed. 

StatemetU   of  David    Brumbaugh,   of  Marsh    Run    Mill,    Washington 

county,  Maryland. 

Cattle  can  be  raised  with  profit  in  this  county,  owing  to  the  advanced 
price  within  the  last  few  years.  Formerly,  the  farmers  depended  upon 
the  western  cattle  for  their  supply,  but  now  they  are  turning  their  atten- 
tion to  raising  for  themselves.  The  cost  of  raising  a  steer  three  years 
old  is  about  $16,  which  is  worth  $25, 


Statement  of  Willla.m  Bacon,  of  Richm-md,  Berkshire  county,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

As  to  the  breeds  of  cattle  most  valuable  in  this  section,  we  have 
many  animals  among  our  common  st'X^k  that  would  be  an  honor  to  the 
herds  of  England,  though  the  number  of  such  are  becoming  more  rare 
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every  year  by  crossing  \yith  foreign  breeds.  For  all  points  we  con- 
sider the  Devon  as  the  animal  best  adapted  for  the  short  pastures  of 
New  England.  We  think  so  tor  the  following  reasons:  They  attain  a 
fair  size,  and  are  perfectly  docile;  for  oxen,  they  are  strong,  quick, 
walking  off  like  horses;  are  hardy,  easily  kept,  and  readily  take  on 
flesh.  It  is  a  rare  thing  to  see  a  Devonshire  ox  or  cow  low  in  flesh  in 
a  pasture  where  sheep  would  live.  The  cows  may  not  be  so  great 
milkers  as  the  short-horns,  but  their  milk  is  decidedly  richer.  There  is 
also  always  a  market  for  animals  of  this  breed  at  fair  remunerative 
prices. 

Tho'Ayrshires  have  been  introduced  to  some  extent,  and  certainly 

Eossess  qualities  that  should  commend  them  to  the  notice  of  northern 
erdsmen,  who  have  short  summers  and  long  winters.     The  cows  are 
gcxxl  lor  milk,  but  their  quality  as  oxen  or  for  beef  is  to  us  unknown. 

i  Sla/emcnt  of  Simon  T.  Asheton  nnd  Elijah  Myrick,  Trustees  of  the 
United  Society  of  Shakers,  at  Harvard,  Worcester  county,  Massachusetts. 

Our  breed  of  cattle  is  a  cross  of  the  Durham  with  the  best  common 
stock,  which  we  like  as  well  as  any  full-bloods  we  have  ever  seen. 
They  are  mixed  all  the  way,  from  one-fourth  to  seven-eighths.  From 
one-half  to  three-fourths  we  consider  a  good  cross,  and  will  make  an 
excellent  stock  for  beauty  of  color  and  form,  as  well  as  for  milk  or 
flesh.  All  things  considered,  we  prefer  the  Durham  to  any  other  breed. 
In  general,  they  are  quiet,  easy  to  fatten,  large  in  size,  and  strong  in 
the  yoke,  though  not  so  fast,  perhaps,  on  the  road  as  the  Devon,  They 
are  also  docile,  tractable,  and  kind  to  each  other.  Of  late  we  have 
introduced  some  of  the  Ayrshire  blood  into  our  stock,  by  which  we  add 
to  the  large  quantity  of  the  milk  of  the  Durham  the  richer  quality  of 
the  Ayrshire. 


Stutemevt  ofC.  F.  Mallory,  of  Ilnmeo,  Macomb  county,  Michigan. 

The  short- homed  or  Durham  breed  takes  the  lead  with  us,  though 
some  prefer  the  Devons  for  work  on  account  of  their  color.  Crosses 
bet  we  en  the  Durhams  and  our  common  stock  make  the  best  milkers. 


Statement  of  William  S.  Maynard,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Washtenaw  county, 

Michigan. 

Durham  cattle,  with  us,  are  the  best  for  fattening,  and  perhaps  for 
work;  and  the  Devons,  or  a  cross  of  them  or  the  short-horns  with  our 
common  stock,  make  the  best  milkers. 

The  cost  of  making  butter  is  10  cents  a  pound,  which  is  worth  from 
12i  to  20  cents  per  pound.  Cheese  costs  5  cents,  and  is  worth  from  7 
to  10  cents  per  pound.  Beef  has  been  shipped  to  New  York  this  sea- 
son to  gwxl  advantage.  It  is  worth  here  $4  a  hundred,  paving  a  profit 
of  25  per  cent.  f  J    6     f 
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Statement  of  J.  D.  Yerkes,  ofNorthville,  Wayne  county,  Michigan. 

The  raising  of  neat  cattle  here  is  profitable  when  the  requisite  facili- 
ties tor  keeping  them  exist  on  the  farm.  It  should  be  well  supplied 
with  water  and  good  natural  grass  land,  in  order  to  make  it  a  money- 
making  business.  Our  common  cattle,  crossed  with  the  Durhams  and 
Devons,  produce  the  kinds  mostly  kept  here.  For  dairy  purposes, 
some  of  our  common  cows  are  about  Cijual  to  any  iiiproved  stock  in 
this  country,  and  I  believe  that  by  a  careful  andi  judicious  course  of 
breeding  from  such  specimens  of  our  common  varieties,  a  class  of  cattle 
might  be  obtained  which,  for  good  milking  qualities,  would  stand  unri- 
valled. For  working  oxen,  a  cross  of  the  Durhams  and  our  common 
cows  is  preferred.  They  are  of  large  size,  and  well  adapted  to  heavy 
work.  They  possess  mild  and  peaceable  tempers,  and  when  unfit  for 
the  yoke  are  easily  converted  into  beef. 


Statement  of  Thomas  W.  Sampson,  of  Ashland  Farm,  Rocheport,  Boom 

ceunty,  Missouri. 

The  California  trade  has  produced  quite  a  revolution  in  the  cattle 
trade  in  Missouri.  They  have  advanced  at  least  200  per  cent,  in  price, 
and  decreased  in  numbers  in  about  the  same  proportion.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  the  rearing  of  cattle  is  about  the  most  profitable  business 
our  farmers  can  enter  into.  Of  the  common  stock  of  the  county,  cfilves 
are  worth  at  present  fi-om  $5  to  $8  ;  yearlings,  from  $10  to  $12  ;  two- 
year-olds,  from  $15  to  $18;  three -j'ear-olds,  from  $20  to  $25 ;  and 
four-year-olds,  from  $30  to  $45  each. 

Cattle  are  generally  grazed  on  blue  grass  pasture  through  the  spring 
and  summer  months,  by  such  farmers  as  have  it  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ties :  others  drive  to  the  prairies  in  April,  and  have  them  herded  on  the 
prairie  grass  until  about  the  middle  or  last  of  October.  The  prairie 
grass  is  very  fine,  and  fattens  equal  to  blue  grass.  The  cost  of  herding 
is  about  50  cents  per  head.  Cattle  are  usually  wintered  on  what  we 
call  "  stock  fodder,"  which  is  the  corn  cut  up  whilst  it  is  yet  green,  and 
shocked  up  sixteen  hills  square,  or  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  hills  of 
corn,  and  on  an  average  about  six  hundred  and  forty  stalks  of  fodder 
to  the  hill.  The  corn  is  shucked  and  the  husks  left  on  the  fodder 
stalk.  One  shock  a  day  will  keep  about  eight  head  of  young  cattle 
through  the  winter,  and  is  worth  on  an  average  about  eight  cents  a 
shock.  Counting  from  the  first  of  November  to  the  first  of  April,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  days,  we  have  a  cost  of  $1  50  a  head  for  the  first 
year,  50  cents  a  head  for  herding  in  summer,  and  20  cents  a  head  for 
incidented  expenses — sah,  driving  out,  &c.  We  have  a  cost  of  $2  20 
for  the  first  year ;  $2  50  for  the  second  year ;  and  $3  for  the  last  or 
third  year. 

Our  stock  of  cattle  has  been  very  much  improved  within  a  few  years 
past,  by  the  introduction  of  pure-blooded  short-horns  from  England, 
New  York,  Ohio,  and  Kentucky;  much  the  largest  number  of  which 
have  been  brought  from  the  latter  State.  The  cattle  all  over  the  coun- 
ty are  getting  more  or  less  mixed,  and  sell  proportionally  higher  in  ac- 
cordance wiii  the  amount  of  Durham  blood.     We  have  some  very  fine 
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imported  Durham  bulls ;  no  other  improved  breeds  of  cattle  have  been 
introduced  in  this  section.  Milch  cows  of  the  common  stock  and  one- 
fourth  Durbams  are  worth  from  $20  to  $40,  while  those  that  are  from 
one-half  to  three-fourths  blooded  are  from  $40  to  $100.  Full-blooded 
Durhams  are  worth  from  $100  to  $600,  according  to  quality,  size,  and 
appearance,  pedigree,  &c.  I  am  breeding  my  cows,  about  twenty  in 
number,  this  season,  to  three  different  bulls,  all  pure-blooded  Durhams 
brought  out  from  Kentucky. 


Statement  of  James  L.  Minor,  of  Jefferson  City,  Cole  county,  Miuouri, 

From  my  own  experience,  and  from  the  observations  of  others,  I  am 
led  to  believe  that  the  blooded  stock  of  cattle  is  not  so  good  for  milk  nor 
for  draught  steers  as  the  common  breed  known  here  as  the  "  Patton 
stock."  The  Durhams  make  the  best  beef,  but  their  quality  as  milkers 
is  rarely  above  mediocrity,  while  the  complaint  exists  among  many  of 
our  farmers  that  the  bodies  and  feet  of  the  steers  lack  that  proportion 
for  the  draught  that  is  required  to  give  strength,  durability,  and  capacity 
for  extraordinary  fatigue.  The  effect  of  a  cross  between  this  and  the 
common  stock  is  generally  to  improve  the  size  of  the  latter,  while  it 
diminishes  the  milking  qualities  of  the  cross  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
steers. 

The  raising  of  beef  cattle  has  become  an  object  of  greatly  increased 
gain  within  the  last  few  years.  Missouri  being  an  eminently  pastoral 
region,  hns  capacity  for  raising  immense  herds ;  and  though,  until  lately, 
the  production  of  cattle  was  an  object  of  very  little  importance  to  our 
farmers,  on  account  of  the  low  prices  of  their  kind  of  stock,  yet  now  a 
great,  and,  it  is  believed,  permnnent  stimulus  has  been  applied  to  this 
branch  of  husbandry  by  the  markets  of  Cahfornia  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  Atlantic  States  on  the  other,  to  which  large  numbers  of  our  native 
cattle  are  driven  annually  after  being  wintered  in  Ohio  and  Indiana. 
In  former  years  I  have  known  cows  sold  as  low  as  $5  ;  now,  it  must  be 
a  ver>  indifferent  milker,  and  a  very  small  animal,  that  will  not  sell 
for  $26.  This  increase  of  price  has  caused  more  attention  to  be  paid 
to  the  raising  of  beef  cattle  than  any  other  kind.  The  best  stocks  are 
bemg  imported  yearly  into  various  portions  of  this  State ;  and  in  a  few 
years,  with  our  boundless  prairies,  and  a  fertile  soil  that  bears  luxuri- 
antly the  most  succulent  grasses,  Missouri  bids  fair  to  stand  among  the 
first  in  the  cuhivation  of  this  product  of  husbandry. 

The  cost  of  raising  horned  cattle  is  about  $6  a  year,  and  their  value 
at  maturity  for  beef  is  about  6  cents  per  pound ;  ordinary  and  half- 
blood  cows  vary  in  price  from  S20  to  $60  ;  steers  are  worth  from  $60 
to  $100  per  yoke. 
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Statement  of  D.  C.  G^rth,  of  Huntsville,  Randolph  county,   Missouri 

Cattle  raising  here  is  found  to  be  very  profitable.  The  cost  of  rear- 
ing a  bullock  until  three  years  old  will  not  exceed  $6,  and  his  value  at 
that  age  is  from  $20  to  S25.  The  price  of  a  cow  and  calf  ranges  from 
$20  to  $30.  ^ 


Statement  of  Armstrong  0*Hara,  of  Saint  Franks  county,  Missouri, 

Cattle  here  are  generally  of  the  common  breed,  and  can  be  raised  at 
a  cost  of  $9  at  three  years  old.      They  sell  at  from  $15  to  $20  a  head. 


Statement  of  Levi  Bartlett,  of  Warner,  Merrimack  county.  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Cattle  and  sheep  are  raised  more  largely  here  than  other  kinds  oi 
domestic  animals.  The  great  majority  of  the  cattle  is  what  is  usually 
termed  "  native  stock,"  comprising  a  great  variety  as  to  form,  color, 
size,  and  difference  in  cash  value  at  a  given  age.  As  an  illustration  of 
this,  one  farmer  will  sell  a  pair  of  two-year-old  steers  for  $36,  while, 
perhaps,  upon  the  next  ftirm,  a  yoke  of  the  same  age  will  readily  sell 
for  $60.  These  differences  often  arise  from  our  hap-hazard  manner  of 
breeding  and  lack  of  care  in  rearing  and  feeding  fit)m  the  birth  of  the 
calf  until  it  arrives  at  maturitjr. 

At  our  State  and  county  fairs,  there  are  always  to  be  seen  numer- 
ous yokes  of  oxen,  of  the  "native  breed,"  that  will  compare  favorably  ' 
with  any  of  the  imported  kinds.  So  with  many  of  our  best  milch 
cows;  but  as  they  have  no  fixed  blood  in  their  veins,  their  progeny 
cannot  be  depended  upon  in  sustaining  the  good  qualities  of  the  mother. 
Hence  it  is  a  standing  proverb,  "that  a  good  cow  may  bring  a  bad 
calf."  A  very  few  Durhams  are  to  be  found  among  us,  the  general 
belief  being  that  they  would  require  too  high  feeding  to  be  profitably 
raised  by  the  farmers  in  this  northern  clime.  The  North  Devons  find 
more  favor.  They  are  of  medium  size,  well  proportioned,  and  their 
beautiful  deep-red  color  is  a  sure  passport  to  the  favor  of  most  farmers. 
How  they  may  prove  here  as  milkers  has  not  yet  been  ascertained,  as 
it  is  but  four  years  since  the  first  Devon  bull,  from  the  herd  of  Mr, 
Hurlbert,  of  Connecticut,  was  introduced  here.  There  are  n'»w  numer- 
ous half-blood  Devons  among  our  f  jrmers,  of  one,  two,  and  three  years 
of  age,  and  so  far  they  are  highly  prized. 

The  Ayrshires  have  been  somewhat  disseminated  through  this 
county.  But  they  have,  from  some  cause  or  other,  failed  to  sustain 
their  foreign  reputation  as  good  milkers ;  as  they  also  have  in  Massa- 
chusetts, where  some  of  the  most  choice  bloods  were  imported  a  few 
years  since  by  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  promoting  A^culture. 
The  progeny  of  these  were  given  in  pairs  to  the  county  societies,  but 
they  foiled  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  farmers  of  the  old  "Bay  State." 
Reasoning  irom  analogy,  we  should  infer,  from  the  similarity  of  the 
Scottish  soil  and  climate  to  our  own,  that  the  change  would  not  mate- 
rially affect  them.  But  from  the  disappointment  experienced  here  in 
regard  to  their  milking  qualities,  "it  would  seem  that  American  air 
cannot  compensate  them  for  the  Ayr  they  have  left." 

Our  beef-catUe  and  sheep  are  conveyed  to  Brighton  market  (80 
miles)  by  railroad— oxen  at  about  $1  per  head,  when  a  full  car  load  is 
forwarded ;  dressed  hogs,  butter,  cheese,  and  other  farm  products,  at 
25  cents  for  100  pounds.  In  transporting  live  cattle  and  sheep  from 
this  to  Brighton  market  per  railroad,  there  is  a  great  saving  in  shrink- 
age over  me  old  method  of  "fooling"  it,  and  c«nsequently  a  saving  to 
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all  parties  concerned — the  farmer,  the  drover,  the  butcher,  and  cod- 

sumer. 


Statement  of  Gershom  Wiborn,  of  Victorj   Ontario  county,  New  York, 

Among  the  old  races  of  cattle  which  have  long  existed  with  us,  some 
noble  specimens  still  remain.  But  it  is  generally  conceded  that  our 
best  and  finest  breeds  have  been  derived  from  animals  imported  from 
England  within  the  last  twenty  years.  The  point,  however,  has  not 
yet  been  settled,  which  is  the  best  breed  of  cattle,  the  Devons  or  the 
Durhams.  Among  the  most  intelligent  stock-growers,  each  breed 
has  its  firm  defenders.  The  Devons  here  are  derived  directly  from 
South  Devon,  in  England.  Those  that  pass  here  as  Durhams  are  de- 
rive>d  principally  trom  some  pure-blooded  animals  that  were  imported 
by  Mr.  Thomas  VVeddie  about  eighteen  years  ago.  The  Devon  cow  is 
a  beautiful  animal,  but  not  a  great  milker.  They  are  red  or  while,  or 
a  mLxture  of  lx)th,  and  of  no  other  color. 

Among  the  estimable  points  of  this  breed  are  the  fine,  thin,  clear 
bones  of  the  legs  and  head,  the  mellow  touch  of  the  skin,  the  creamy 
color  of  the  muzzle  and  around  the  eyes,  and  the  fine  tapering,  light- 
colored  horns.  The  Durhams,  on  the  contrary,  are  noted  as  great 
milkers  and  excellent  cattle  for  beef. 

To  raise  a  sieer  or  heifer  to  an  age  of  three  years,  would  cost,  the 

First  year $7  jq 

Second  year n  20 

Third  year ]       16  30 

Total 34  60 


Statement  of  John  Fitch,  of  Troy,  Rensselaer  county.  New  York. 

The  cost  of  raising  neat  cattle  in  this  county  until  three  years  old 
will  not  vary  fir  from  S17  to  $22.  Some  ol  our  wealthy  farmers  have 
taken  much  pains  to  improve  their  breeds,  which  has  proved  suflSciently 
successful  to  remunerate  them  well  ^r  the  expense. 

SlaUment  of  John  B.  Youno  and  Jambs  De  Mott,  of  Ovid,   Seneca 

county,  New  York. 

Of  neat  cattle  we  have  the  Devons  and  Durhams,  or  short-horns,  and 
common  breed,  with  mixtures  of  all,  which  have  received  much  atten- 
tion the  past  two  years. 

The  cost  of  rearing  to  three  years  old  is  estimated  to  range  from  $20 
to  $25  each.  The  price  of  good  three-year-olds,  in  good  flesh,  now 
ranges  from  $30  to  $40  per  head  Most  of  our  cattle  designed  for  market 
are  fitted  for  slaughter  here  and  taken  to  New  York  by  railroad,  the  com- 
pany charging  by  the  car  load  $63,  and  will  carry  on  an  average  fifteen 
head ;  thus  making  the  average  freight  about  $4  each,  incidental  expenses 
about  $3,  or  total  cost  about  $7  per  head.  Sheep  and  hogs  are  gene- 
rally taken  in  the  same  way  when  fitted  for  slaughter;  a  car  will  carry 
about  160  of  each  by  being  put  upon  two  floors,  one  above  the  other. 
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Statement  of  John  Hurlbut,  of  Arkport,  Steuben  county,  New  York. 

The  high  price  of  beef  and  mutton  has  given  an  impetus  to  the 
raising  of  domestic  animals,  and  considerable  attention  is  being  paid  to 
the  breed  and  quality.  1  would  remark  that  there  is  a  great  difference 
in  ordmary  cattle,  and  we  probably  have  as  good  milkers  among  our 
common  cows  as  any  that  can  be  found  among  the  various  kinds  of 
imported  stock;  and  1  have  even  known  some  common  cattle  equal  to 
any  other  breed  I  ever  saw  for  fattening.  But  it  must  be  conceded  that 
they  are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  The  best  of  farmers  with  us 
are  introducing  the  Durhams,  or  short-horns,  quite  extensively.  They 
fatten  readily,  and  are  superior  to  all  other  cattle  in  size  and  symetry. 

In  regard  to  the  cost  of  raising  neat  cattle,  and  the  expense  of  trans- 
porting them  to  market,  I  would  remark  that  it  depends  ahogelher  upon 
tiie  manner  in  which  they  are  kept.  Ordinarily,  the  expense  of  raisiiig 
steers  until  ibur  years  old  is  about  $25  each,  keeping  them,  of  course,  in 
the  winter  on  corn-stalks  and  straw,  with  hay  in  April;  and  such  ordi- 
nary cattle  are  worth,  at  the  age  of  three  years,  about  ^35  each.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  they  are  stabled  in  the  winter,  and  kept  constantly 
improving,  they  will,  at  four  years  old,  readily  command  $60  each  or 
more,  while  the  cost  will  be  increased  about  $15.  I  am  fully  satisfied 
that  cattle  consume  one-third  less  fodder  when  comfortably  stabled, 
than  when  allowed  to  roam  unprotected  over  the  fields.  The  cost  of 
taking  cattle  to  New  York  by  railroad,  is  from  $4  to  $5  per  head. 


Statement  of  Lewis  G.  Morris,  of  Mount  Fordham,  Westchester  county. 

New  York. 

The  kinds  of  cattle  I  am  propagating  are  the  Herd-Book  short-horris 
and  Devons.  This  breed  requires  a  rich  soil  and  good  care.  If  this 
is  complied  with,  they  are  more  profitable  than  any  other  breed,  as 
they  unite  milking  and  beef  qualities  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other, 
audi  will  mature  at  three  years,  while  another  breed  would  take  five 
years  to  attain  maturity.  They  are  a  Herd-Book  animal,  having  been 
recorded  in  Coates's  Herd  Book  since  the  year  1822. 

The  Devons  in  color  are  invariably  red,  with  the  tip  of  the  tail  white, 
and  have  long  horns.  They  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  working  oxen, 
as  their  temper,  spirit,  and  sprightliness  of  action,  if  properly  broken, 
will  perform  any  farm  work  as  quick  as  horses.  As  a  dairy  stock,  I  do 
not  think  they  rank  very  high ;  but  there  are  always  exceptions  to  a 
general  rule,  and  I  have  seen  very  good  dairy  stock  among  them.  For 
beefing  qualities,  they  lack  early  maturity;  but  the  quahty  of  the  beef 
is  far  superior  to  the  short-horn,  and  they  may  be  kept  in  almost 
any  climate,  and  will  stand  a  poor  farm  and  carelessness  of  treatment 
as  well  as  any  breed  1  know.  If  obliged  to  roam  over  a  large  tract  of 
land  to  collect  their  pasture,  their  agility  enables  them  to  do  so  without 
worrying  ofl  their  flesh.  They  are  a  pure  and  distinct  breed,  but  were 
not  a  Herd-Book  animal  before  1S51. 
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Statement  of  Santarbilla  8.  G.  Franklin,  0/  Cuba,  Clinton  county, 

Ohio, 

There  is  not  much  attention  paid  here  to  the  improvement  of  cattle, 
except  a  few  crosses  of  the  Durham  with  our  cf»mmon  stock.  A  few 
days  since,  one  man  sold  a  lot  of  Iwehty-five  steers  for  $1,000.  The 
average  price  of  neat  cattle  at  three  years  old,  is  about  $16  each. 


Statement  of  Luther  Bailbt,  of  tfie   United  Society  of  Shakers,  North 

Union,  Cuyahoga  county,  Ohio, 

The  short-horns,  or  Durhams,  with  us,  for  large,  fine  animals  and  ex- 
cellent fattening  qualities,  cannot  be  outdone ;  and  for  milk,  with  proper 
care  in  selecting,  they  may  be  as  serviceable  as  any. 

The  price  of  thorough-bred  Durham  calves  at  six  months  old,  varies 
from  S60  to  1 100  each. 


Statement  q^  Jacob  Knoop,  of  Elizabeth,  Miami  county,  Ohio. 

We  have  some  very  fine  Durham  cattle  in  this  county,  and  from 
them  a  very  valuable  cross  is  obtained  for  beef;  but  for  dairy  purposes, 
the  common  stock  is  preferred.  Milch  cows  are  worth  fi-om  $20  to 
$36  each,  and  steers  two  or  three  years  old,  from  $40  to  $60  a  pair. 
When  fattened,  they  bring  about  $6  a  hundred. 


Statement  of  P.  W.  Gillbtt,  of  Astoria,  Clatsop  county,  Oregon, 

Cattle  in  this  Territory,  especially  in  the  interior  and  southern  parts, 
amount  to  almost  nothing.  They  keep  fat  during  the  whole  year 
upon  grass.  .  The  average  price  of  beef  in  this  county,  is  fi-om  18  to 
20  cents  per  pound.  Good  cows  are  worth  from  $80  to  $100  a  head; 
oxen,  $160  to  $226  a  yoke. 


Statement  o/"  William  M.  Macy,  of  Quercus  Grove,  Linn  county,  Oregon, 

Cattle  are  raised  here  with  little  more  care  than  to  keep  them  from 
straying.  Besides  our  own  consumption  of  beef,  large  droves  of  fat 
cattle  are  taken  to  the  mines.  Milch  cows  are  worth  $76  per  head. 
Through  the  milking  season,  the  yield  per  cow  is  from  76  to  100 
pounds  of  butter.  Beef  is  worth  11  cents  per  pound.  Oxen  are 
worth  $126  per  yoke. 


Statement  of  Isaac    R.  Evans,  of  HarrisviUe,    Butler  county,  Pemr 

sylvania. 

There  are  but  few  cattle  of  improved  breeds  In  this  section,  although 
the  subject  is  becoming  a  great  object  to  our  farmers.  They  find  a 
ready  sale  for  any  of  their  stock  at  any  season.  The  cost  of  rearing 
until  three  years  old  is  about  $  16  a  head.  The  present  value  at  that  ace 
is  from  $16  to  $20  each. 

The  breaking  of  steers  is  one  of  the  roost  hnportant  operations  of  cat- 
tle raising.    My  method  is,  to  take  a  pair  of  animals  two  or  three  yeart 
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old,  which  are  m  good  condition,  and  tie  them  «p  in'^ie  bam  by  t^ 
horns  with  a  strong  rope,  where  they  cannot  injure  tftmselves,  I 
then  handle  them  ^casionally  by  leading  them  around,  until  they  know 
what  it  is  to  be  confined.  As  soon  as  they  will  lead  pretty  well, 
yoke  them,  and  tie  their,  tails  together,  to  prevent  them  fit)m  turning 
iheir  yokes;  putting  them  in  a  clear  yard,  where  they  cannot  go  very 
far  without  turning.  I  drive  them  around  a  few  times,  in  order  to  ac- 
custom them  to  travel  together,  a  few  day«  after  which  they  will  do  to 
go  to  ordinary  work  in  a  team. 


Statement  of  H.  N.  McAllister,  George  Buchanan,  Jambs  Alex- 
ander, J.  K.  Shoemaker,  and  William  J.  Waring,  being  that 
^portion  of  their  report  which  relates  to  cattle,  to  the  Centre  County 
Agricultural  Society,  Pennsylvania, 

Oxen  are  not  used  for  labor  in  this  county,  except  in  the  lumber 
districts,  although  many  farmers  might  employ  them  advantageously. 

Durham  and  Devonshire  cattle  are  being  introduced,  and  Crossed 
upon  our  common  breeds,  with  manifest  advantage  to  farmers. 


Statement  of  N.  Linton,  of  Cochransville,  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania, 

Homed  cattle  have  not  been  raised  extensively  in  this  section,  unt^l 
recently.  Farmers  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  feeding  them  for 
market,  taking  them  fi-om  droves  brought  principally  from  Ohio,  Vir- 
ginia, and  Illinois.  Cattle  are  selbng  out  of  droves  this  fall  at  fiwra 
$4  to  $6  per  hundred,  according  to  quality;  and  fat  cattle  at  prices 
varying  from  $6  60  to  $9  per  hundred ;  the  feeders  thus  realizing  from 
$16  to  $35  advance  on  each  steer.  Many  farmers  also  stall-feed  cattle  in 
the  winter,  with  the  view  of  disposing  of  their  grain  on  the  farm,  and 
thereby  greatly  increasing  their  manure,  and  preventing  their  land  from 
becommg  exhausted  by  selling  their  com  and  oats  by  the  bushel.  In  this 
way  they  often  get  market  prices  for  their  grain,  and  sometimes  more. 
But  the  farmer's  success  in  feeding  cattle  depends  on  his  judgment  in 
buying.  If  he  be  able  to  distinguish  all  the  good  points  of  a  steer,  es- 
timate correctly  the  amount  of  his  growth,  and  juoge  accurately  of  his 
disposition  to  lay  on  fat,  he  will  hardly  fail  in  being  successful.  If  he 
fail  in  these  particulars,  his  success  will  most  likely  be  accidental. 
Farmers  in  this  county  have  also  mostly  bought  their  working  oxen 
from  Western  droves.  The  prices  this  season  have  ranged  from  $100 
to  $200  a  yoke.  After  these  oxen  have  worked  one  or  more  years,  they 
are  ted  for  market,  and  sell  for  the  highest  prices.  But  the  scarcity 
and  high  prices  of  stock  cattle  of  late  years  have  induced  farmers  to  turn 
their  attention  more  to  raising  calves;  and  young  stock  may  be  seen 
on  almost  every  farm.  The  cost  of  raising  young  cattle  until  three  years 
old,  will  average  about  $26 ;  Eind  they  will  sell  for  as  much  or  more 
than  Western  stock  of  Uke  quality.  Fat  cattle  are  usually  sold  to 
drovers;  they  buy  them  from  the  fjrmers,  either  as  they  stand  or 
by  weight,  allowing  from  64  to  66  pounds  of  beef  to  each  hundred  of 
groM  weight 
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Statement  of  Jobhva  S.   Kkllek,   of  Orvigtburghj  Sckm/VaU  comity, 

Pennsylvania. 

There  are  few,  if  any,  full-blooded  callle  in  this  county ;  but  we 
haTe  some  fine  mixed  cows,  both  of  Devon  and  Durham,  as  well  as 
excellent  animals  of  the  common  breed.  Quite  a  number  of  calves 
have  been  raised  within  the  last  few  years.  A  buDock  or  heifer  can 
be  raised  (two  years  old)  for  about  $20  or  $26,  Formerly  the  butchers 
bought  all  the  calves,  especially  the  largest  and  fattest,  which  is  fast 
going  out  of  practice ;  for  the  farmer  now  sees  his  advantage  in  keep- 
ing the  best,  and  killing  or  selling  the  inferior  ones.  Our  best  cows 
will  bring  from  $40  to  $50  each. 

Statement  of  John  Eichas,  of  GruTuburghj  Westmoreland  county^  Penn- 
sylvania, 

The  best  and  the  only  thorough-bred  cattle  we  have,  are  the  Dur- 
kams.  I  have  a  calf,  that  for  beauty  and  symmetry  of  ibrm  cannot  be 
excelled.  Quite  an  improvement  has  also  been  effected  by  crossing 
our  best  common  stock  with  the  Durhams.  It  is  a  fiict  generally  ad- 
mitted, that  more  beef  can  be  made  with  a  given  amount  of  food  in  a 
specific  time,  and  of  sufficient  abundance,  from  a  full-blooded  Durham, 
cr  short-horn,  than  from  any  other  breed.  Our  milking  stock,  contain- 
ing a  *'  strain'*  of  the  Durham  blood,  are  also  of  superior  quality,  and 
are  highly  prized. 

Stafewtent  of  Joseph   Parker,   of  West  Rufert^   Bennington  cowity, 

Vermont, 

The  expense  of  keeping  neat  cattle  the  first  two  winters,  is  about 
one  and  a  naif  tons  of  hay  to  each,  valued  at  $7  per  ton;  the  third 
winter,  two  tons,  amounting,  say  to  $31  60.  To  this  add  thirty  weeks* 
pasturing,  the  first  year  at  6  cents  per  week ;  the  second,  10  cents; 
and  the  third  year,  12^  cents  per  weeK  ;  amounting  to  $8  10 — making 
the  cost  at  three  years  old,  $39  60.  The  value  of  a  good  animal  at  this 
age  is  about  $30.     The  Devon  breed,  here,  is  highly  valued  for  labor. 

StatemeiU  of  H.Vf.  Lester,  of  Rutland,  Rutland  county,  Vermont. 

The  horned  cattle  of  Vermont  are  mostly  of  a  red  color,  well  made, 
oS  fair  size,  and  perhaps  better  milkers  than  any  foreign  breed.  The 
Devons,  Hereforas,  and  Durhams  have  been  freauently  introduced  and 
crossed  with  our  common  stock,  with  decided  oenefit.  We  like  the 
cross  with  the  Devons  best,  as  such  cattle  are  superior  for  work,  beauty, 
and  activity. 

Red,  close-built,  short-haired  animals  are  often  underrated  in  weight, 
while  other  co1(m-s  are  overrated.  Late  in  September,  185;i,  I  dried 
off  and  began  to'  fatten  two  middle-sized  cows— one  deep  red,  close- 
haired,  and  fifteen  years  old ;  the  other,  half  Durham,  red  and  while, 
ten  years  old.  They  both  were  fed  alike,  and  killed  about  the  middle  of 
December.  Before  they  were  slaughtered,  they  were  examined  by 
several  persons  considered  good  judges.  The  Durham  was  called  good, 
and  beheved  to  weigh  firom  600  to  660  pounds.    The  r^  cow,  called 
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ordinary,  was  thought  to  weigh  from  600  to  626  pounds.  When  killed 
cmd  dressed,  the  red  cow  weighed  661  pounds,  had  4  pounds  more 
rough  tallow,  and  the  beef  looked  best ;  while  the  red  and  white,  when 
dressed,  weighed  630  pounds. 

Raising  and  fattening  three-year-old  cattle,  or  cows,  costs  about  $4 
per  hundred  pounds;  average  weight,  600  pounds.  Rearing  oxen 
costs  about  S6  60  per  hundred  pounds ;  average  weight,  960  pounds. 
Cost  of  conveyance  to  Boston  market  by  railroad,  $3  per  head.  Driv- 
ing them  on  foot  costs  less,  but  wastes  more. 

Statement  of  William  Smoot,  of  Boone  Court  House,  Virginia, 

Our  cattle,  like  our  horses,  are  not  of  the  improved  or  imported  kjnd ; 
though  I  might  remark,  that  we  have  a  slight  mixture  of  Durham,  and 
other  English  blood,  infused  in  our  stock. 

Cattle,  at  three  years  old,  cost  $9  to  raise  them,  and  are  worth  from 
$16  to  $18  at  that  age. 

Statement  of  Ralbioh    W,    Dybr,   of  Prillaman^a,    FranldiH  county t 

Virginia, 

We  have  but  few  improved  cattle.  We  give  them  the  range  until 
harvest ;  from  then  until  Christmas  they  are  pastured  ;  then  fed  on 
shucks,  straw,  and  top-fodder  until  spring,  when  ihey  are  again  let  into 
the  range.  Beef  is  worth  from  2\  to  4  cents  per  pound  at  home — from 
6  to  6J  cents  in  market.  Cows  and  calves  are  worth  from  $10  to  $18 
each ;  working  oxen  from  $20  to  $60,  according  to  quality.  The  cost 
of  raising  I  have  never  yet  calculated. 

Statement  of  Henrv  M.  Price,  of  Nicholas  Court  House,  Virginia, 

Cattle  command  the  chief  attention  of  our  farmers.  They  are 
chiefly  raised  by  "browsing,"  having  little  attention  given  them  besides 
regularly  salting  during  the  summer.  In  winter,  if  kept  over,  they  ave 
fed  with  hay  upon  the  meadows  and  open  grass  lands,  which  serves-to 
enrich  them  without  other  manuring.  The  f^irraer  here  but  seldom 
sells  his  hay,  which  is  decidedly  a  wise  policy.  The  fall  before  the  cattle 
are  four  years  old,  they  are  usually  sold  and  driven  off  to  other  counties 
to  be  grain-fed.     The  usual  price  is  from  $17  to  $20. 


Statement  of  Gustavus  de  Neven,  of  Fonddu  Lac,  Fond  du  Lac  countyr 

Wisconsin, 

Much  attention  is  given  in  this  region  to  the  raising  of  neat  cattle  and 
the  products  of  the  dairy.  The  butter  produced  in  Fond  du  Lac  county- 
is  of  excellent  quality,  and  the  pasturage,  particularly  on  the  prairies- 
and  openings,  could  support  several  times  the  stock  of  cattle  that  graze 
upon  It.  Fat  beef  is  produced  on  the  wild  pastures,  which  would  not 
unfavorably  compare  with  the  stall-fed  beeves  of  the  Eastern  markets. 
In  view  of  the  facilities  afforded  by  railroads,  some  feeders  have  begun 
to  &tten  for  the  New  York  market  Common  cows  produce,  on  an 
average,  about  160  pounds  of  butter  a  year.    Value  through  the  season 
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13  or  14  cents  per  pound.    The  cost  of  raising  neat  cattle  till  three 
years  old,  is  about  $15  each. 


Jntrodnction  of  the  Asiatic  Buffalo^  the  Brahmin  Oxj  and  the  Caihrnere^ 
Scinde  and  Malta  Goats  into  South  Carolina,  by  James  B.  Davis,  oJ 
Columbia, 

The  want  of  calcareousness  in  nearly  all  of  the  soils  of  the  Southern 
States,  together  with  the  heat  of  our  sun,  makes  an  inaptitude  to  per- 
rennial  grasses  for  grazing  animals  ;  hence  more  suitable  for  browsing, 
as  both  tend  to  originate  shrubbery  and  weeds.  In  1836,  having  had 
some  experience  in  the  importation  of  short-homed,  Devon  and  Ayrshire 
cattle  into  this  State,  I  tnen  summarily  advanced  an  opinion,  "  that 
all  cattle  brought  from  a  Northern  to  our  Southern  climate  must  neces- 
sarily degenerate  to  the  peculiarities  of  our  location,  and  that  it  would 
be  easier  to  improve  cattle  already'  acclimated,  or  import  animals  ffom  a 
still  warmer  region^  In  my  lale  sojourn  in  Asia  and  the  East,  I  had 
reference  to  this  observation  in  importing  Cashmere,  Scinde  and  Malta 
milking-goats,  as  well  as  the  Brahmin  ox,  or  Nagore,  of  India,  the 
Asiatic  bufialo,  or  water  ox,  and  other  animals. 

The  Cashmere,  Persian,  Angora  and  Circassian  goats  are  one  and  the 
same  animal,  changed  in  some  respects  by  altitude,  though  but  little  by 
latitude.  They  abound  in  all  this  inaccessible  territory,  and  are  the 
eating,  milking,  cheese  and  butter-making  and  clothes-making  animal 
of  the  whole  country.  They  are  finely  developed  for  the  table,  much 
disposed  to  fatten,  very  white  and  beautiful,  witn  long  fine  wool  or  curly 
hair,  yielding  about  4  to  4i  pounds  to  the  fleece.  They  can  be  easily 
procured  by  an  energetic  man  acquainted  with  the  peculiarities  of  the 
population,  and  at  a  cost  of  $4  to  $6  each  on  the  spot.  I  brought  to  the 
United  Slates,  in  1849,  seven  females  and  two  males.  They  have  kids 
only  every  spring,  usually  two  at  a  birth.  The  full  breeds  have  in- 
creased only  to  about  thirty,  from  the  accidental  circumstance  that  in 
nearly  every  instance  the  issue  has  been  males. 

In  locating  these  animals  in  different  sections  of  South  Carolina,  I 
can  see  no  difference  between  those  reared  here  and  the  imported,  with 
the  exception  that  those  reared  in  this  State  are  finer  and  heavier 
fleeced  than  those  imported. 

On  my  arrival,  I  immediately  procured  a  number  of  our  little  diminu- 
tive native  female  goats,  and  crossed  them  upon  a  Cashmere  buck. 
Their  progeny  had  nair  very  fine,  but  little  longer  than  that  of  the  does. 
I  again  crossed  the  females  of  this  progeny  upon  the  other  Cashmere 
buck,  and  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  these  fi'om  the  pwe  breed,  and 
the  subsequent  cross  cannot  be  delected.  In  the  spring,  I  contemplate 
efiecling  si  ill  another  cross. 

I  consider  this  a  most  valuable  and  usefiil  experiment,  as  I  made  an 
arrangement  with  amateurs  to  sell  pure  bucks  at  $100,  and  to  exchange 
annually,  so  as  to  fiimish  them  with  the  advantages  of  different  crosses. 
In  ten  days  all  the  pure  breeds  were  taken,  with  a  demand  for  many 
more.  Even  the  mixed  kids  have  been  readily  taken  by  those  de- 
termined to  infuse  their  blood  with  their  stock.  In  these  arrangements, 
however,  I  have  located  them  fix>m  the  top  of  the  mountains  to  the  sear 


board,  both  in  Carolina  and  Georgia.  Apart  from  their  manifest  prac- 
tical aptitude  in  all  these  particulars,  there  is  this  ultimate  value  to  be 
considered :  a  Cashmere  shawl  is  worth  from  $700  to  $1,500.  Why  is 
this  difference,  except  in  their  intrinsic  value  fnim  durability  as  wearing 
apparel  ?  I  have  socks  which  I  have  worn  for  six  years,  and  are  yet 
perfectly  sound. 

No  naturalist  has  yet  been  able  to  assign  a  systematic  law  regulating 
the  acclimatization  of  animals.  The  Merino  sheep,  whenever  it  has 
been  removed,  has  generally  changed,  and  in  most  cases  for  the  worse. 
Even  when  first  crossed  upon  the  best  Saxony  sheep,  it  was  a  deterio- 
ration, but  when  crossed  upon  a  coarse-wooled  animal  it  improved  the 
fleece ;  and  the  cross  fixed  both  the  character  of  the  wool  and  the  car- 
cass. This  fact  is  observed  in  many  other  instances,  demonstrating 
that  the  constitution  of  animals  must  be  connected  with  location  to  fix 
the  characters  of  the  wool  or  the  carcass.  In  fact,  the  same  tempera- 
lure,  but  modified  by  altitude  instead -of  latitude,  does  not  produce  the 
same  results.  On  all  of  the  table  mountain  and  valley  plams  between 
Persia  and  Turkey  in  Asia,  all  the  animals  have  fine,  long,  silken  hair, 
as  the  Angora  cat,  greyhound,  and  rabbits,  and  I  have  seen  the  same 
in  some  specimens  of  the  Koordistan  horse.  To  a  considerable  extent 
this  is  the  fact  on  the  western  part  of  South  America. 

In  connexion  with  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  will  now  introduce  the 
Thibet  shawl  goat,  belonging  to  the  coldest  regions.  I  accidentally  came 
in  possession  of  a  pair  of  these  animads,  but  lost  the  male.  I  nave  a 
considerable  increase  from  the  female,  bred  with  a  Cashmere  buck. 
The  Thibet  goat  has,  under  a  long,  coar«e  hair,  a  coat  of  beautiful  white 
wool,  which,  when  combed,  makes  about  a  pound  to  a  fleece.  I  had 
these  specimens  with  me  at  the  Zoological  Gardens  in  London,  and  in 
comparing  them  with  a  stuffed  specimen  of  a  Rocky  Mountain  goat,  I 
could  not  discover  the  slightest  diflference;  nor  do  I  yet  see  any  change 
of  the  fresh  cross  of  the  Cashmere  buck  upon  my  Thibet  doe ;  but  in 
the  third  cross  upon  the  Cashmere,  we  may  expect  a  valuable  experi- 
ment by  changing  the  fine  under-wool,  or  down,  into  a  conjoint  and  uni- 
form covering  of  wool. 

In  regard  to  the  Scinde  goat,  so  called  from  the  province  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Indus,  he  is  a  gigantic  animal,  with  pendulant  ears  twenty- 
two  inches  long,  is  used  for  the  table  and  dairy,  and  is  very  similar  to  the 
Syrian  goat.  The  Malta  milking-goat  is  also  only  for  Ihe  dairy,  giving 
about  a  gallon  of  milk  in  a  day.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  for  me  to 
state  a  Tact  observed  by  me  in  the  malarious  sections  of  the  United 
States  and  Mexico.  In  all  the  similar  sections  of  Asia  and  the  East, 
they  regard  cow's  milk  as  being  an  exciting  cause  to  bilious  fevers,  as 
well  as  to  liver  complaints,  and  hence  use  only  goat's  milk.  The 
modus  agendi  I  see  has  been  a  matter  under  discussion  by  the  faculty 
of  Paris. 

Having  given  thus  much  on  the  subject  of  goats,  I  now  hasten  to  the 
cattle.  In  referring  to  the  Nagore  or  Brahmin  cattle  of  India,  in 
Youat's  work  on  British  cattle,  it  will  be  perceived  that  they  are 
organized  to  undergo  the  fatigues  of  the  hottest  climates  known,  and 
will  carry  a  soldier  six  miles  an  hour  for  fifteen  consecutive  hours.  1 
brought  but  one  pair  to  the  United  States,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  learn, 
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my  crosses  of  them  upon  other  cattle  are  the  first  known  in  this  coantry. 
I  crossed  this  bull  upon  Ayrshire,  Devon  and  Durham  breeds,  as  well 
as  upon  our  common  cattle.  The  offspring  is  considered,  by  all  who 
have  seen  them,  far  the  handsomest  animal  of  the  cow  kind.  They  are 
symmetrical  and  active,  and  can  keep  fat  when  any  other  cow  would 
starve.  I  had  this  half-breed  crossed  again  upon  our  cattle,  but  am 
not  yet  sufficiently  experienced  to  report  of  their  milking  qualities.  As 
evicie:)ce,  however,  that  our  agriculturists  confide  in  the  appearances,  my 
half-breeds  readily  sell  for  $1,000  a  pair,  and  the  seconcl  cross,  or  half 
Brahmin,  at  from  $100  to  $300  each.  Preferring  the  mixed  breeds 
to  the  pure,  I  sold  to  Mr.  Edes,  of  Kentucky,  the  original  pair  for 
$4,000,  as  that  State  would  prove  a  better  place  to  breed  and  dissemi- 
nate the  stock.  As  Kentucky  is  the  dependence  of  the  South  for  beeves, 
they  needed  an  animal  that  could  come  to  us  in  the  hot  months  of  sum- 
mer and  remain  healthy  and  sound.  They  have  from  this  animal  a 
progeny  that  will  travel  thirty  miles  a  day  m  August,  and  the  further 
south  they  go  the  better  suited — the  great  desideratum  to  the  Northern 
breeder  and  the  Southern  consumer. 

The  Asiatic  buffalo,  or  water  ox,  is  a  large,  ugly,  hardy  animal. 
The  cows  are  good  milkers,  making  fat  and  g(X)d-flavored  beef,  though 
coarse-grained,  and  precisely  suited  to  seacoast  marshes,  where  no 
other  animal  can  venture,  as  well  as  to  lands  subject  to  inundation. 

I  am  unprepared  to  say  anything  practically  of  my  other  importa- 
tions, but  will  continue  to  report  my  experiments,  and  believe  many  ol 
them  will  become  matters  of^  history. 


DAIRIES. 
CONDEIirSED   CORRESPONDENCE. 

Statement  of  T.L.  Hart,  of  West  Cmrmcall,  Litchfield  county,  C&nnecticul. 

The  average  quantity  of  cheese  per  cow  in  this  region  is  about  300 
pounds;  of  butter,  about  200  or  250  pounds.  Much  care  is  requisite 
m  the  amount  of  salt  given  to  cows,  as  it  has  lately  been  found  that 
large  (Quantities  eaten  at  any  one  time  will  prevent  the  milk  firom  co- 
agnlatjng.  This  is  a  fact  kno^-n  to  but  few,  and  was  discovered  by 
trying  gotxl  rennet  upon  milk  which  had  failed  to  coagulate  on  the  first 
tnaL  A  second  trial  had  the  same  eflfect,  and  the  (;heese  did  not  come. 
If  milk  fails  to  coagulate,  the  dairy  woman  suspects  at  once  that  the 
fiinlt  is  in  the  rennet,  whereas  it  may  be  in  the  milk. 

Butter  has  sold  this  year  in  New  York  from  17  to  25  cents  per 
pound,  and  my  cheese  brought,  in  Philadelphia,  from  10  to  12^  cents 
per  pound. 
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Statement  0f  Anthont  M.  Hiooins,  of  Wilmington,  New  Ca$tU  cotmtyf 

Ddavoare, 

A  large  quantity  of  butter  is  annually  made  in  this  county  and  sent 
to  the  neighboring  cities,  especially  Baltimore,  where  it  has  for  a  long 
time  maintained  the  highest  reputation  as  to  quality,  bringing  from  25 
to  37^  cents  per  pound.  Our  dairies  comprise  from  fifteen  to  seventy- 
five  cows  each.  The  Holstein,  Durham,  and  Devon  infusion  makes  an 
excellent  grade  with  our  common  stock,  as  respects  size  and  milking 
properties.  The  first  named  is  preferred  by  Major  Reybold,  who  kept 
a  large  dairy  for  many  years,  as  they  have  larger  frames,  a  greater 
depth  of  udder,  and  yield  more  milk ;  they  require,  however,  good 
keeping.  A  son  of  this  gentleman  informs  me  that  he  has  two  dairies 
of  fifty  cows  each,  and  that  he  annually  manufactures  about  15,000 
pounds  of  butter.  The  stipulated  price  the  year  round  is  25  cents  per 
pound.  He  calculates  that  the  net  revenue  fi-om  his  two  dailies 
amounts  to  $3,600  per  annum. 

Some  proprietors  of  dairies  rent  their  cows  to  j.  dairyman,  at  the  rate 
of  firom  $22  50  to  $25  each  cow  per  annum — the  former  furnishing  the 
provender.  There  is  not  enough  young  stock  here  to  keep  up  a  sup- 
ply. Western  heifers  are  annually  brought  in  at  a  cost  oi  about  $28 
a  head. 


Statement  of  Micajah  Burnett,  of  the  United  Society  of  Shaker*,  Plecw 

ant  Hill,  Mercer  county,  Kentucky, 

The  dairy  business,  though  much  favored  by  soil  and  climate,  has 
not  been  put  forward  with  a  view  to  export  its  products.  Every  farmer 
liberally  supplies  his  own  family  with  milk  and  butter,  and  has  enough 
to  spare  to  supply  the  home  demand.  The  business,  however,  is  re- 
ceiving increased,  attention,  and  may,  with  proper  care  and  manage- 
ment, be  made  a  source  of  great  profit  when  we  have  better  facilities 
for  getting  to  market.  The  Durham  cows,  which  have  been  gradually 
increasing  in  number  since  the  year  1817,  are,  by  those  most  familiar 
or  conversant  with  them,  acknowledged  to  be  better  adapted  to  the 
dairy  than  those  of  any  other  breed  ever  introduced  into  this  section. 

Tlie  dairy  cows  of  this  society,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  num- 
ber, being  all  Durhams — some  thorough  bred,  others  with  a  slight  strain 
of  the  Patton  breed — are  unsurpassed  in  the  quantity  and  richness  of 
their  milk.  They  will'  give  for  the  first  three  or  four  months  after  calv- 
ing, while  on  grass  alone,  from  30  to  68  pounds  of  milk  daily ;  and 
from  experiments  made  in  the  early  part  of  October,  18  pounds  of  milk 
will  make  a  poun4  of  butter.  Some  of  these  cows  do  not  go  dry  during 
the  year ;  others  are  dry  a  k>nger  or  shorter  time,  but  rardy  exceeding 
eight  weeks. 

We  never  soil  our  milch  cows,  but  believe  it  much  better  to  have 
them  run  at  large  in  the  pastures  day  and  night,  except  in  the  winter 
season,  when  they  are  kept  in  the  stable,  tied  each  in  her  own  prooer 
stall,  firom  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  until  eight  in  the  morning.  Tbej^ 
are  driven  up,  however,  and  stabled  morning  and  evening  during  the 
balance  of  the  year  while  they  are  milked,  and  then  turned  out  to 
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range.  From  early  in  the  spring  until  late  in  the  &l]  they  subsist  on 
blue-grass  and  clover  pastures,  and  are  only  fed  during  the  remainder 
of  the  year,  morning  and  evening,  with  sheaf-oats,  cut  fine,  made  wet, 
and  mixed  with  meal  or  "sb'p- stuffs  ^  also,  occasionally  with  slops 
from  the  kitchen,  pumpkins,  small  potatoes  cooked  for  the  purpose, 
and  hay  at  will  during  the  night.  In  this  way  they  are  kept  fat 
or  in  fine  order  fi^om  year  to  year. 

Good  dairy  cows,  mixed  from  one-half  to  seven-eighths  Durham,  are 
"wrorth  fi-om  $40  to  $50  each  ;  common  stock,  fi-om  $15  to  $25.  But- 
ter is  worth  from  12i  to  15  cents  per  pound;  cheese  10  cents.  The 
price  of  milk,  from  its  abundance,  scarcely  nominal.  The  Kendall 
chum  is  reputed  the  best  of  any  proved  by  the  society. 


Statement  of  William  H.  Cookb,  ^  Hotmrd,  Warren  county.  New  Jertey. 

The  average  yield  of  butter  per  cow  with  us  is  120  pounds,  taking 
a  number  of  cows  together,  though  some  of  our  dairymen  make  160 
pounds  from  a  small  number  of  cows  extra  well  kept. 

The  average  price  for  butter  this  year  has  been  25  cents  per  pound 
in  the  New  York  market.  The  value  of  good  dairy  cows  is  fi-om  $30 
to  $35  in  the  fall.  The  usual  price  of  a  two-year-old  heifer  is  $20. 
Steers  are  about  the  same  price. 


Statement  o/P.  W.  Gillett,  o/Attoria,  Clatsop  county y  Oregon, 

Clatsop  olains  are  the  only  parts  of  this  county  which  produce  any 
considerable  (quantity  of  butter  and  cheese ;  and  I  must  say,  that  where 
the  business  is  prooerly  attended  to,  I  never  saw  better  articles  any- 
where than  are  made  here.  The  average  price  of  butter  here  is  62^ 
cents  per  pound ;  cheese  50  cents.  » 


Statement  o/Uaac  R.  Evens,  of  HarruviUe,  Butler  county^  Pennsylvania, 

Dairy  husbandry  is  beginning  to  attract  the  attention  of  a  number  of 
formers  in  this  section.  The  average  product  of  butter  is  about  126 
pounds  to  the  cow ;  of  cheese,  from  250  to  276  pounds.  Market  value 
of  butter,  16  cents  per  pound  ;  of  cheese,  8  cents  per  pound.  The  value 
of  dairy  cows  in  the  spring  is  from  $18  to  $20 ;  m  the  fall,  $6  less. 


Statement  of  Joseph  Bowditch,  of  Fairjidd,  Franklin  county,  Vermont. 

We  have  some  of  the  improved  breeds  of  cattle,  so  called,  such  as 
the  Durham,  Devonshire,  and  Teeswater.  The  Durham  ranks  first 
for  the  butcher.  The  Devons  are  beautiful  in  color,  symmetrical  in 
form,  and  are  quite  good  milkers ;  yet  our  farmers  seem  to  be  satisfied 
with  our  common  stock  for  the  dairy.  The  cows  average  150  pounds 
of  butter,  or  400  pounds  of  cheese,  the  season.  Butter  is  worth  18 
cents  per  pound,  and  cheese  8  cents.  It  costs  $10  a  head  per  annum 
te  keep  cows  well. 

Cows  should  be  fed  with  meal  or  roots  in  the  spring,  commencing  a 
•hort  time  before  they  calve,  and  continue  until  there  is  a  full  supply  oi 
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grass  in  the  pastures.  There  is  no  animal  that  pays  better  and  more 
promptly  for  being  well  fed  than  the  cow.  She  does  not  ask  you  to 
"  trust,"  but  "  pays  down."  Cows  fed  with  hay  only,  will  decrease  in 
milk  in  four  or  five  days  afler  calving,  and  will  not  give  so  much  after 
being  turned  into  the  summer  pasture  as  though  properly  fed  previously. 
We  allow  the  first  to  calve  in  March ;  and  for  the  dairy  it  is  desirable 
to  have  them  all  come  in  by  the  first  of  May.  We  feed  them  with  hay 
six  or  seven  months.  Young  cattle,  sheep,  and  colts  are  fed  from  five 
to  six  months  in  a  year.  It  is  deemed  the  better  way  to  shelter  all  our 
animals  during  the  winter  in  warm  stables,  and  feed  exclusively  in  the 
barn,  only  throwing  into  the  yard  the  refuse  that  is  taken  from  the  sta- 
bles. Our  winters  being  long  and  cold,  at  least  one-third  is  saved  by 
feeding  within  doors.  The  hovels  should  be  cleaned  twice  every  day, 
and  littered  with  straw  or  leaves  from  the  forest,  giving  the  cattle  suffi- 
cient time  to  drink  and  exercise,  and  in  calm,  pleasant  days  let  them 
spend  one-half  of  the  day  in  the  yard. 

Our  farmers  keep  from  6  to  226  cows  each.  Some  raise  young  cat- 
tle and  colts,  keepine  suflBcient  cows  for  the  use  of  the  family ;  others 
keep  cows  exclusively.  At  least  three-fourths  of  our  income  is  the  pro- 
duct of  the  dairy.  Some  kill  theu-  entire  lot  of  calves,  strip  off  their 
skins,  and  add  the  carcasses  to  the  manure  heap ;  others  select  the 
most  perfect  ones,  (red  is  preferred  for  color,)  and  kill  the  rest.  By 
selecting  our  best  calves  we  are  improving  our  breed.  I  have  a  neigh- 
bor who  has  taken  200  pounds  of  butter  to  the  cow  this  year,  from  those 
of  his  selecting  when  calves.  They  had  no  extra  feed,  ^me  dairies 
make  butter  exclusively;  others  cheese  about  100  days,  and  butter  the 
rest  of  the  season.  Many  employ  horse-power  for  churning,  using  the 
old-fashioned  dasher  churn,  which  is  placed  in  the  basement  of  the  dairy- 
room,  where  the  cream  and  butter  in  warm  weather  are  kept,  and  the 
horse  outside  of  the  building,  where  a  band  running  in  through  the 
window  puts  the  dasher  in  motion.  The  dairy-rooms,  and  everything 
used  about  them,  are  kept  perfectly  sweet. 

It  costs  $15  a  head  to  raise  cattle  to  the  age  of  three  years.  They 
are  worth  this  year  $25  each.  Some  extra  matcljed  steers  are  worth 
$80  per  yoke. 


HORSES,  ASSES,  AND  MULES. 

The  first  horses  imported  into  America  were  brought  to  St.  Domingo 
by  Columbus  in  his  second  voyage,  in  1493.  The  first  introduction  into 
any  part  of  the  territory  at  present  lying  within  the  United  States,  were 
landed  at  Florida  by  Cabe9a  de  Vaca,  in  1627,  being  forty-two  in 
number,  all  of  which  soon  after  perished  or  were  otherwise  destroyed. 
The  next  importation,  which  consisted  of  a  larger  number,  was  also 
brought  to  Florida  by  Ferdinand  de  Soto,  in  1639. 

Horses  were  brought  to  Acadia  by  M.  L^Escarbot,  in  1604.     In 
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1608,  the  French  extended  their  settlement  into  Canada,  and  soon  after 
introduced  horses  and  various  other  animEds. 

In  1609,  three  ships  from  England  landed  at  Jamestown,  in  Virginia, 
with  many  immigrants  and  numerous  domestic  animals,  among  which' 
were  a  horse  and  six  mares. 

The  first  importation  of  horses  into  New  Netherland  was  made  from 
Holland  by  the  "Dutch  West  India  Company,"  in  1626.  The  whole 
number  of  animals  shipped  on  this  occasion  was  one  hundred  and  three, 
consisting  of  stallions,  mares,  bulls,  and  cows,  besides  hogs,  sheep, 
rabbits,  and  goats.  The  value  of  a  horse  there  in  1637,  was  $32.  In 
1643  there  were  only  twenty  draught  horses  in  the  colony,  and  in  1646, 
the  price  of  a  good  horse  or  mare  was  $64;  of  a  stallion  $132.  In 
about  the  year  1670,  horses  were  imported  from  the  bishopric  of  Utrecht, 
which  far  excelled  those  brought  fi-om  England. 

Some  twenty  or  thirty  years  before  the  Revolution,  the  steeds  most 
prized  in  New  York,  for  the  saddle,  were  pacers.  To  this  end  the 
breed  was  propagated,  and  trained  there  with  great  care.  ''Naraganset 
pacers,"  at  that  period,  were  in^such  repute,  that  they  were  procured 
from  Rhode  Island  at  much  trouble  and  expense. 

The  first  importation  to  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  was  in 
1629,  and  consisted  of  from  forfy-five  to  fifty-five  horses  and  mares, 
many  of  which  either  died  on  the  passage  or  soon  after  their  arrival ; 
so  that  only  one  horse  and  seven  mares  survived.  Most  of  the  animals 
brought  to  this  colony,  including  horses,  cattle,  goats,  coneys,  and 
turkeys,  were  ordered  bj  Francis  Higginson,  formerly  of  Leicestershire, 
whence  some  of  the  animals  were  brought. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Piscataqua  river,  in  1635,  there  were  thirteen 
mares  and  nine  colts. 

Horses  existed  in  considerable  numbers  in  diflff  rent  parts  of  Louis- 
iana as  early  as  the  year  1678,  and  about  thirty  were  in  possession 
of  the  Indians  on  Red  river  in  1690.  They  were  also  common  among 
the  French  of  Illinois  as  early  as  1750. 

In  1670,  horses  were  raised  in  Connecticut  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
be  sent  to  the  other  colonies. 

General  Wade  Hampton  and  Colonel  William  Singleton,  of  South 
Carolina,  were  both  engaged  in  the  importation  of  blood  horses  before 
the  Revolution  ;  so  that  prior  to  the  year  1783,  horses  were  so  com- 
mon in  the  vicinity  of  Charleston,  that  almost  every  planter  raised 
annually  one  or  more  colts  for  racing — which  were  also  considered 
the  best  in  the  country  for  the  saddle  or  for  draught,  except  those  of 
Virginia. 

Upon  Washington's  first  retirement,  in  1783,  he  became  convinced  of 
the  aefective  nature  of  the  working  animals  employed  in  the  agriculture 
of  the  Southern  States,  and  set  about  remedying  the  evil  by  the  intro- 
duction of  mules  instead  of  horses,  the  mule  being  found  to  live  longer, 
be  less  hable  to  diseases,  and  require  less  food,  and  in  every  re- 
spect to  be  more  valuable  and  economical  than  the  horse  in  agri- 
cultural labor  at  the  South.  Up  to  this  period,  scarcely  any  mules 
were  to  be  found  in  the  Union.  A  few  had  been  imported  from  the 
West  Indies,  but  they  were  of  diminutive  size  and  of  Lttle  value.  As 
soon  as  Washington's  views  on  this  subject  were  known  abroad,  he 
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received  a  present,  from  the  King  of  Spain,  of  a  jack  and  two  jennies, 
selected  from  the  royal  stud  at  Madrid.  The  jack,  called  the  *'  Royal 
Gift,"  was  sixteen  hands  high,  of  a  gray  color,  heavily  made,  and  of  a 
sluggish  disposition.  At  the  same  time,  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  sent 
out  a  jack  and  jennies  from  the  island  of  Malta.  This  jack,  called  the 
"Knight  of  Malta,"  was  a  superb  animal,  of  a  black  color,  with  the 
form  of  a  stag  and  the  ferocity  of  a  tiger.  Washington  availed  himself 
of  the  best  qualities  of  the  tv/o  jacks  oy  crossing  the  breeds,  and  hence 
obtained  a  favorite  jack,  called  "Compound,"  which  animal  united  the 
size  and  strength  of  the  "Gift"  with  the  high  courage  and  activity  of 
the  "Knight."  The  jacks  arrived  at  Mount  Vernon  in  about  the  year 
1788.  The  General  ored  some  very  superior  mules  from  his  coach 
mares,  sending  them  from  Philadelphia  for  the  purpose.  In  a  few 
years,  the  estate  of  Mount  Vernon  became  stocked  with  mules  of  a 
superior  order,  rising  to  the  height  of  sixteen  hands,  and  of  great  power 
and  usefulness— one  wagon  team  of  four  mules  selling,  at  the  sale  of 
the  General's  effects,  for  $800. 

Thqre  were  exported  fi-om  Savannah,  in  Georgia,  in  1755,  forty-eight 
horses;  in  1770,  three  hundred  and  forty-five  horses  and  thirty  mules. 
The  number  of  horses  exported  from  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire, 
in  1790,  was  two  hundred  and  seven. 

The  number  and  valuation  of  horses  and  mules  exported  from  the 
United  States  within  the  last  thirty-three  years,  are  indicated  in  the 
following  table : 


Hones. 

Millet. 

Yalae. 

Te»ra. 

Horses. 

Mulet. 

Ysloe. 

Tmti. 

Number. 

Number. 

DollarB. 

Number. 

Number. 

DoUan. 

1880-31 

853 

94 

$59,830 

1837-38 

4,418 

409 

$331,620 

1821-88 

1,183 

121 

93,753 

1838-39 

3,168 

883 

291,625 

1823-23 

1,630 

438 

123, 373 

18:fiM0 

2,759 

873 

246,330 

1823-24 

3,711 

840 

213,396 

1840-41 

2,930 

1,418 

893, 143 

1834-85 

3,861 

676 

283,835 

1841-42 

2,964 

1,503 

899,654 

183&-a6 

2,931 

922 

47,543 

1842-43 

2,002 

1,193 

212, 696 

1826-27 

1,666 

1,067 

173,629 

I    1843-44 

3,135 

3,019 

315,696 

1827-28 

1,443 

1,377 

185,542 

1844-45 

3,052 

3,348 

385,488 

1838-39 

1,985 

1,299 

207,868 

1    1845-46 

3,082 

3,080 

382,382 

1889-30 

2,138 

695 

1H2, 244 

j    1846-47 

2,077 

2,341 

277,359 

1830-31 

2,184 

1.540 

218,015 

'    1847-48 

996 

1,625 

190,896 

1631-33 

1,798 

1,128 

164,034 

1848-49 

896 

568 

96,988 

1838-33 

2,040 

1,011 

167.330 

184»-50 

957 

871 

139,494 

1833-34 

2,954 

1,000 

233, 5.M 

1850-61 

1,364 

3,946 

198, 156 

1834-35 

3.616 

1,100 

285,  028 

ia'il-52 

1,55U 

1,333 

247,550 

1835-36 

4,553 

875 

346,689 

1852-53 

1,390 

1,33T 

346,731 

1836-37 

b,tm 

764 

368,094 

' 

According  to  the  census  returns  of  1840,  there  were  in  the  United 
Stales  4,336,669  horses  and  mules;  of  1860,  there  were  4,336,719 
horses,  and  669,331  asses  and  mules,  (in  the  aggregate  4,896,060.)  The 
present  number,  including  those  of  cities,  may  be  safely  estimated  at 
6,000,000,  which,  at  $60  each,  would  Be  worth  $300,000,000. 
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CONDENSED    CORRESPONDENCE. 


Statement  of  Jambs  Williams,  of  Bolivar,  Jackson  county,  Alabama, 

Mules  of  the  first  quality  can  be  raised  here  at  a  cost  of  $25  each 
at  three  years  old.  They  are  worth  at  that  age  from  $60  to  $100. 
What  is  said  of  mules  will  apply  to  horses,  except  that  they  are  at- 
tended with  a  little  cost  and  trouble  in  rearing. 

Statement  of  Anthony  M.  Hiogixs,  of  Wilmington,  New  Ccutle  county, 

Delaware, 

A  few  years  back,  it  was  thought  unprofitable  to  raise  horses,  as  a 
larger  sized  animal,  at  less  cost,  could  be  furnished  from  the  West. 
Recently,  however,  they  have  ruled  so  high,  that  farmers  begin  to  find 
it  necessary  to  raise  their  own  stock.  A  good  three-year-old  colt,  un- 
broken, will  readily  bring  from  $80  to  $150.  We  have  no  foreign 
stock  of  recent  importation.  A  member  of  the  Reybold  family  recently 
returned  from  the  Springfield  Horse  Show  with  the  best  specimen  of 
the  celebrated  Morgan  breed  he  could  procure,  without  regard  to  price. 
The  introduction  of  this  horse,  which  is  a  colt,  sixteen  months  old, 
of  the  Black  Hawk  breed,  together  with  two  fillies,  also  of  the  Morgan 
stock,  may  be  regarded  as  a  valuable  acquisition  to  our  Stale. 


Suuement  of  Hon.  E.  Crawford,  near  Blakely,  Early  county,   Georgia. 

Horses  and  mules,  as  well  as  cows,  hogs,  and  sheep,  are  raised  by 
every  judicious  planter  and  farmer  in  all  Southwestern  Georgia ;  and,  on 
account  of  the  mild  climate  and  the  abundance  of  the  crop  commonly 
called  "crab-grass,"  in  suflicient  numbers  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
establishment  at  a  cheap  rate. 

Good  horses  and  mules  are  raised  by  all  who  attempt  to  do  so,  but 
a  large  majority  prefer  buying  animals  of  this  sort,  driven  to  the  State 
in  immense  numbers  firom  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  other 
grass-growing  countries. 

Statement  of  J.  E.  McCluno,  of  Bloomington,  McLean  county,  Illinois* 

The  raising  of  horses  and  mules  with  us  is  profitable.  The  cost  of 
rearing  a  horse  or  mule  till  three  years  old,  is  about  $30. 


Statement  of  Edwin  Winship,  of  Winthip's  Mills,    Clinton  county,  la. 

The  raising  of  horses  in  this  county  is  a  profitable  business.  The 
kinds  raised  are  well  built,  either  for  draught  or  for  the  carriage.  They 
are  generally  put  into  the  harness  at  two  years  old,  when  they  are 
easily  broken.  They  should  be  carefiilly  handled  and  put  to  liffht 
work;  in  a  short  time  they  wiU  become  gentle,  and  may  occasionally 
be  worked  until  three  years  old.    From  lis  age,  they  will  be  able  to 
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pay  for  their  keeping  until  four  years  old,  when  they  will  be  ready  fOT 
market. 

The  expense  of  raising  a  horse  until  three  years  old,  (he  costs  $10 
a  year  until  then)  is  $30. 

Statement  of  Daniel  Jarrett,  of  Muncietoum,  Delaware  county,  la. 

Horses  arc  raised  to  some  extent  among  us,  and  I  think  they  hare 
been  paying  better  than  most  other  kinds  of  stock.  Good  animals  have 
been  commanding  from  $80  to  $100  each. 

As  I  have  noticed  the  views  of  a  number  of  persons  on  the  handling 
and  breaking  of  colts,  I  will  give  mine.  I  first  catch  and  restrain  it 
before  many  days  old,  and  handle  it  gently,  which  is  occasionally  after- 
wards repeateci.  It  can  as  well  be  taught  to  be  held  and  handled  at 
three  days  old  as  at  three  years.  As  soon  as  it  becomes  a  little  ac- 
customed to  the  bridle,  it  may  be  used  for  treadbg  out  grain  with  a 
steady  horse  until'it  is  pretty  well  tired.  When  it  has  come  to  the 
proper  time  of  drawing,  gear  it  to  a  wagon  with  another  horse,  and  let 
the  draught  at  first  be  light,  and  increase  the  draught  as  you  find  it 
wilhng  to  draw. 


Statement  of  Micajah  Burnett,  of  the    United   Society  of  ShalcerSf 
Pleasant  Hill,  Mercer  county,  Kentucky, 

Horses  in  this  State,  or  rather  in  the  central  part,  were  first  bred,  for 
some  thirty  years,  to  an  imported  English  race-horse,  until  there  might 
be  found  animals  which,  tor  speed  and  endurance,  could  not  be  sur- 

Eassed  anywhere.  The  farmers,  as  well  as  the  turfmen,  bred  to  these 
orses;  but  they  found  they  had  erred,  as  they  did  not  suit  for  the 
practical  uses  of  the  farm.  They  had  too  much  metal,  and  were  also 
too  small.  To  remedy  this  evil,  they  imported  an  English  draught-horse 
of  the  Flanders  breed.  In  this  they  found  they  were  on  the  other  ex- 
treme; their  progeny  were  too  heavy  for  our  McAdamize<l  roads,  and 
too  slow  for  the  plough.  Another  cross  being  necessary,  they  more  re- 
cently imported  from  Canada  the  Norman  French  horse,  and  others . 
firom  Vermont  of  the  same  breed,  which  have  been  crossed  on  our 
Endish  race-mare,  and  produced  a  most  valuable  stock.  These  ani- 
mals appear  to  suit  for  all  purposes,  for  the  saddle  as  well  as  harness. 
With  this  cross,  it  is  presumed  Kentucky  may  be  looked  to  as  having 
the  most  valuable  horse,  lor  all  practical  purposes,  that  can  be  [wo- 
duced. 

Cost  of  raising  colts  to  three  years  old,  from  $40  to  $45.  Value  at 
maturity,  from  $70  to  $150,  and  in  some  intstances  more.  Cost  of 
transporting  them  by  water  to  Mississippi  and  the  New  Orleans  market, 
$10  ;  by  land  to  the  other  Southern  States,  something  less. 

Many  mules  are  raised  in  this  vicinity  of  very  superior  qualities;  but 
they  have  not  been  much  used  in  farming,  owing  to  a  general  objection 
growing  out  of  their  ••  pecuhar  qualifications,"  though  they  are  more 
hardy  and  durable  than  horses.  Some  farmers  prefer  ihem  where 
•teady  work  is  to  be  done,  such  as  hauling,  &c. ;  and  they  are  now 
coming  into  more  general  use.     At  the  present  time,  they  are  the  most 
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profitable  stock  raised  in  our  vicinity.  Mares,  however,  are  not  so  apt 
to  breed  to  jacks  as  to  horses.  Farmers  who  rear  the  colts,  generally 
aell  them  at  weaning  time,  or  when  about  six  months  old,  to  the  feeders 
and  graziers.  The  cost  of  raising  a  mule-colt  till  two  and  a  half  years 
old,  when  ready  f  )r  market,  is  $60.  Value  of  the  colt  at  six  months 
old,  $60;  at  two  and  a  half  years  old,  from  $90  to  $120.  Cost  of 
transj^orting  them  by  water  to  the  coast  or  the  New  Orleans  market, 
from  $8  to  $10;  by  land  to  the  Southern  States,  something  less. 


Statement  of  Daniel  Fulton,  Boiodoinham^  Lincoln  county ^  Maine, 

Considerable  attention  is  paid  here  to  raising  horses,  which  are  con- 
sidered as  profitable  at  present  prices  as  any  stock.  The  Messenger 
and  Morgan  breeds  are  considered  the  best  in  this  State. 


Suuement  (/William  Upton,  Jr.,  ofDixmonij  Penobscot  county,  Maine. 

The  rearing  of  good  horses  has  always  been  regarded  by  us,  and  no 
doubt  truly  so,  as  a  profitable  business.  The  various  grades  of  the 
Messenger  breed  are  here  considered  most  valuable  lor  the  carriage. 
*•  Bush  Messenger,"  owned  by  Hiram  Reed,  of  Augusta,  fifteen  years 
old,  light  gray,  took  the  third  premium  at  the  late  National  Horse  Fair 
at  Springfield,  Massachusetts.  Many  of  his  colts  are  scattered  through 
this  State,  and  generally  bear  the  distinguishing  traits  of  their  sire. 
They  are  docile,  good  travellers,  and  seldom  shy. 

The  large  Pennsylvania  horses  have  been  tried  here  for  the  purposes 
of  heavy  teaming,  but  have  been  found  deficient  in  strength  of  muscle, 
powers  of  endurance,  and  their  feet  usually  give  out  apparently  from 
the  mere  weight  of  their  bodies.  They  are  excelled  by  a  low,  heavy- 
limbed  French  horse,  brought  from  Canada,  and  deservedly  popular 
for  heavy  work,  as  they  possess  great  powers  of  endurance  and  thrive 
under  hard  work  and  coarse  fare.  Farmers  generally  here,  as  else- 
where, are  far  from  taking  that  pains  to  breed  from  the  best  animals 
which  its  importance  demands. 

As  the  rearing  of  good  blooded  horses  costs  no  more  than  those  of 
indiflfereiit  kinds,  not  unfrequently  hundreds  of  dollars  reward  a  proper 
discrimination  in  this  particular.  The  risk  of  rearing  is  such,  from  the 
various  accidents  to  which  they  are  peculiarly  liable,  that  the  apparent 
profit  is  considerably  reduced.  The  cost  of  rearing  till  four  years  old, 
under  favorable  circumstances,  may  be  stated  at  $60.  They  are  worth 
at  that  age  $100,  though  speed  or  fancy  carries  them  far  above  that 
price,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  some  unlucky  accident  may  render 
them  entirely  worthless. 
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Statement  of  Samuel  Johnson,  of  Jac^gon,  Waldo  county,  Maine, 

Colts  at  four  months  old  are  worth  from  $25  to  $30  each.  The  cost 
of  keeping  the  first  two  years  is  as  high  as  $15  per  annum ;  the  third 
and  fourth  years,  about  $20  per  annum.  The  yearly  loss  I  will  put  at 
one  out  of  seventeen,  or  about  6  per  cent.      To  this  I  add  the  interest, 


yrhkh  makes  a  colt  that  cost  $26,  stand,  when  four  years  and  four 
months  old,  at  $121  63;  and  the  one  that  cost  $30,  at  $129  69;  the 
average  cost  being  $126  61.  The  moderate  amount  of  labor  they 
should  perform  up  to  that  age  will  barely  pay  the  expense  of  breaking. 
The  average  price  of  horses  at  that  age,  is  not  over  $125;  conse- 
quently, they  merely  pay  the  expense  of  raising.  One  reason  why  the 
raising  of  horses  is  not  more  profitable,  is  a  want  of  carefulness  in 
breeding. 


Statement  of  C.  F.  Mallory,  of  Romeo,  Macomb  county,  Michigan, 

Our  horses  consist  of  a  mixture  of  the  French,  Morgan,  Black 
Hawk,  and  Duroc  breeds,  crossed  on  each  other  and  our  own  common 
stock.  The  cost  of  raising  a  colt  I  estimate  at  $6  the  first  year,  $10  the 
second  year,  and  $26  the  third  year.  The  prices  vary  from  $60  to 
$100  each.  Cost  of  transportation  to  New  York  via  railroad  and 
steamboat,  about  $20  a  head. 


Statement  of  Thomas  W.  Sampson,  of  Ashland  Farm,  Rochcport,  Boone 

county,  Missouri, 

Horses  have  been  raised  heretofore  without  much  regard  to  the  par- 
ticular purpose  for  which  they  were  intended.  If  one  turned  out  to  be 
a  good  saddle  or  draught  animal,  it  was  more  the  result  of  accident  than 
design,  and  the  consequence  has  been  that  our  county  is  filled  with  an 
assorted  lot,  with  but  few  good  specimens  for  any  particular  purpose ; 
but  the  farmers  have  learned  better  within  the  last  five  years.  Much 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  rearing  of  three  distinct  breeds — one  for 
the  saddle,  another  for  the  harness,  and  a  third  for  the  draught.  At  the 
late  exhibition  of  the  Boone  County  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
Society  at  Columbia,  eleven  brood  mares  were  exhibited  for  the  first 
prize,  none  of  which  were  under  sixteen  hands  high,  and  the  majority 
of  them  from  sixteen  and  a  half  to  seventeen  hamds  liigh.  They  were 
worth  from  $150  to  $250  each.  We  have  in  our  vicinity  several  stal- 
lions for  draught  purposes  over  seventeen  hands  high. 

All  the  largest  and  best  mares  are  bred  to  jacks  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  mules,  as  they  are  considered  more  profitable,  for  various 
reasons — early  maturity,  less  liability  to  accidents  or  disease,  more  easily 
and  cheaply  kept,  and  always  in  market  at  any  age  at  remunerating 
prices.  Mule-colts  have  sold  the  present  autumn  at  the  usual  weaning 
time,  about  the  1st  of  September,  from  $45  to  $70;  and  fancy  or  extra 
colts,  from  $100  to  $160  each.  The  mule-colt  which  took  the  first 
prize  at  the  late  exhibition  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  at  Boon- 
ville,  could  have  been  sold  for  $150.  The  mule  which  took  the  first 
prize  as  the  best  two-year-old,  was  full  sixteen  hands  high,  very  heavily 
made,  and  of  a  beautiful  form.  There  was  $250  oflered  for  it,  but  re- 
fused. The  animal  which  took  the  first  prize  for  the  best  aged  mule 
was  seventeen  hands  high,  and  a  very  beautiful  animal.  The  cost  for 
keeping  a  mule  from  weaning  time  until  the  fall  after  it  is  two  years 
old,  when  they  are  usually  sold,  is  about  from  %2b  to  $30.  Last  year 
and  the  year  before,  mule-colts  sold  fi-om  $26  to  $36  each.      This 
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fall  two-year-old  mules,  in  lots  to  drovers,  bave  sold  from  $85  to  $110, 
according  to  quality.  Aged  well-trained  mules  for  wagon  or  farm  use, 
fifteen  hands  high,  are  worth  from  $126  to  $160  each. 


Statement  of  James  L.  Minor,  of  Jcfferton  Cityy   Cole  county,  Musouri, 

The  cost  of  raising  a  horse  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  a  mule — that 
is,  from  $18  to  $20  per  annum.  Tbe  raising  of  the  former,  however, 
is  not  conducted  on  the  same  systematic  plan  as  that  of  raising  mules, 
but  at  maturity  (from  five  to  eight  years  of  age)  horses  are  generally 
purchased  by  buyers  who  select  such  as  they  can  find  to  suit  them,  and 
then,  when  their  number  is  completed,  drive  them  in  a  body  to  the 
South.  Less  attention  is  paid  now  than  formerly  to  the  blood  of  this 
kind  of  stock.  The  thorough-bred  (though  in  my  opinion  a  popular 
error  exists  here)  is  not  generally  regarded  as  so  well  adaptecf  to  the 
draught  as  horses  of  larger  and  heavier  frames.  The  additional  cost  of 
procurmg  a  foal  from  a  blooded  horse,  has  had  a  tendency  to  encourage 
the  introduction  of  cheaper  and  larger  breeders  for  a  market  where 
lately  no  du»tinction  has  been  made  on  account  of  pedigree. 

The  prices  of  horses  vary  now  from  $70  to  $160.  The  average  may 
be  quoted  at  $100. 

The  raisers  and  buyers  of  mules  have  found  the  rearing  and  sale  of 
these  animals  a  very  lucrative  business.  As  a  general  thing,  the  mule 
raiser,  unless  he  desires  to  gather  a  large  drove,  will  sell  his  colt  at 
weaning  time,  which  is  from  the  1st  to  the  20th  of  September.     The 

E resent  price  for  tbals  of  this  age,  is  from  $40  to  $76.  It  sometimes 
appens  that  a  colt  of  extraordinary  size  will  sell  for  a  smn  exceeding 
this  last  limit,  yet  the  prices  named  are  those  generally  given.  The 
colts  are  usually  bought  by  some  farmer  whose  occupation  it  is  to  pur- 
chase foals,  and  raise  and  break  them  for  labor. 

The  preparation  for  mule  feeding  consists  of  large  enclosures  of  blue- 
grass  pastures,  with  a  very  high  and  strong  fence,  provided  with  a 
shelter  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  food  of  corn,  hay,  or 
fodder,  whenever  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow,  or  the  intensity  of 
the  cold  prevents  grazing.  These  animals  are  thus  kept  until  they  are 
generally  four  years  old,  when  they  are  either  sold  to  purchasers  who 
visit  our  Slate  from  Kentucky  or  the  Southern  States,  or  are  driven  by 
their  owners  to  a  Southern  market.  So  few  of  them  go  to  the  Atlantic 
States  by  railway  or  canal,  that  I  have  found  no  one  who  can  give  me 
any  information  as  to  the  cost  of  this  mode  of  transportation. 

The  cost  of  rearing  a  mule  is  from  $18  to  $20  per  annum,  and  its 
value  at  maturity  varies  from  $80  to  $120. 


Statanent  ^  H.  L.  Brown,  of  Fayette,  Hmoari  county,  Mi*$ouru 

The  rearing  of  horses  and  mules  ih  nighly  profitable  with  us.  The 
cost  of  raising  a  horse  or  mule  colt  till  three  years  old,  might  safely  be 
put  at  $10  a  year,  which,  at  that  age,  together  with  the  service  of  the 
norse  or  jack,  would  put  the  mule  or  horse  at  $40  or  $60.  At  that  age 
good  animals  will  average  $100.  Some  mule-colls  have  sold  this  tall, 
at  weaning  time,  at  $100  and  upwards  each. 


VfBmnmc  AKiMAUk 

SMmeiU  of  D.  C.  Garth,  (f  HniUniUe,  Randolph  county,  MUtouri, 

The  cost  of  rearing  mules  here  until  they  are  three  years  old  is 
about  $26,  and  their  value  at  that  age  is,  on  an  average,  about  $86. 
The  average  price  of  mule-colts  has  been  gradually  increasing  for  the 
last  four  or  five  years.    At  present  they  are  worth  about  $60  each. 


Statement  of  AaMSXRONO  O'Hara,  (jf  Saint  Frangou  county,  Mutouri, 

There  are  few,  if  any,  blooded  or  forei^  horses  with  us.  Those  we 
have  are  generally  from  the  great  Mississippi  valley.  The  cost  of 
raiaing  is  $46  at  four  years  old.  Fair  draught-horses  will  ccnnmand  from 
$76  to  $100.  Cost  of  transportation  by  steamboat  to  the  Southern 
markets  $10,  the  owner  to  furnish  the  feed. 

Mules  cost  about  the  same  for  raising  as  horses,  except  that  they  are 
fit  fcMT  market  at  three  years  old,  and  meet  with  a  more  ready  sale. 


StatemeiU  of  Thomas  Shoitrds,  of  Lower  Allaway's  Creek,  Saiemcowty, 

New  Jersey, 

Our  present  breeds  of  horses  are  crosses  of  the  Messenger,  Windn 
flower,  and  perhaps  some  others,  upon  our  old  stock.  The  Norman 
breed  is  also  beginning  to  be  introduced  into  this  vicinity. 

The  cost  of  rearmg  a  colt  till  three  years  old  is  about  $60,  and  if  the 
stock  is  good  and  properly  cared  for,  a  good  animal  will  command  $100. 

Horses  and  mules  are  raised  in  this  county  to  a  considerable  extent, 
but  not  in  sufficient  numbers  for  our  own  use,  particularly  the  latter. 
They  are  hardy  animals,  easily  reared  and  kept,  and  might  be  sup- 

r>rted  the  first  three  years  for  about  $40  each,  or  $80  a  pair,  which,  if 
am  correct,  would  be  much  more  profitable  than  horses. 


Statement  of  Gbrshom  Wiborn,  of  Victor,  Ontario  county.  New  York, 

The  horses  raised  here  are  almost  as  various  in  breed  as  they  are  in 
color.  We  have  crosses  of  the  heavy  English  draught-horse  and  the 
light  English  courser ;  the  heavy-necked  French  horse  and  the  wild 
Indian  pony.  For  heavy  labor,  the  crosses  of  the  English  draught- 
horse  are  preferred,  while  for  the  road,  lighter  horses  are  found  to  be 

the  best 

The  expense  of  raising  a  colt  until  it  is  three  years  old,  according  to 

the  present  prices  of  hay  and  pasturing,  is  as  ioUows : 

First  year,  fifty-two  weeks,  at  80  cents  per  week $16  60 

Second  year,  fifty-two  weeks,  at  40  cents  per  week. ...      20  80 
Third  year,  fif^-two  weeks,  at  60  cents  per  week. ...      26  00 


Total  expense. 


63  40 
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Statement  of 


Joshua  Harris,  of  fVelche'i  MilU,  Cahamu  county,  North 

Carolina. 

Little  attention  is  paid  here  to  the  raising  of  Ptock  of  any  kind. 
Horses  and  mules  are  brought  in  by  diovers  from  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee, and  command  high  prices.  Good  horses  seU  for  from  $100  to 
Si26;  mules  from  SlOO  to  $150  each. 


Statement  c/-8antarrilli  S.  G.  Franklin,  of  Cnba,  Clinton  county,  Ohio, 

Horses  are  not  generally  raised  here  for  market,  except  a  few  fine 
ones,  good  draught  animals  for  the  farm  being  the  main  object.  For 
rearing  a  colt  until  three  years  old,  it  costs  from  $10  to  $12  a  year. 
1  heir  average  value  at  that  age  is  $50. 

Statement  of  Jacob  Knoop,  of  Elizabeth,  Miami  county,  Ohio, 

The  present  high  prices  obtained  for  horses  has  also  induced  many 
ot  our  farmers  to  engage  in  raising  good  horses  and  mules.  A  good 
four-year^ld  horse  brings  from  $120  to  $150,  and  mules,  at  two  or 
three  years  old,  are  worth  about  $100  each.  The  expenses  of  driving 
them  to  the  Atlanuc  markets  are  about  $10  a  head.  The  cost  of  rai^ 
mg  horses  Ull  ready  for  market  about  $60  j  mules  about  $50. 

Statement  of  William  M.  Macy,  of  Qnercus  Grove,  Linn  county,  Oregon, 

ti?oTLnr^^^  "^^^i  ^rj-     7^'^  ^^"^'^^  ^'^^  "«  ^««h  from 
$150  to  $200  each.     The  Indian  horses  and  Spanish  mules  are  used  in 

doing  the  drudgery  of  the  country,  and  in  packing  to  the  mines. 

^/a/«n«if9rH.N.  McAllister,  Georob  Buchanan,  Jambs  Albx- 
ANDER,  J.  K.  Shoemaker,  and  William  J.  Waring,  being  that 
portwnof  their  report  which  relates  to  horses,  to  the  Centre  county  Agri- 
cultural Society,  Pennsylvania,  ^     * 

The  horses  used  and  most  needed  are  heavy  draught,  and  this  class  of 
horses  IS  brought  to  great  perfection  here.  The  quick  draught  and  saddle 
horse  has  been  from  time  to  time  improved  by  the  introducdon  of  stock 
from  neighbonng  States.    In  1834,  the  late  Henry  F.  Tammany,  of 

^'AbdTH^amr^^^^^^^^^^  ^^  Wa.bin|ton, 


"Abder  Haman,"  one  of  the  staliionV  pfesent^'by  the  Em^S^of 
leral  Jackson,  then  President  of  the  United^tates. 


Morocco  to  General       .„  ...o^u.uc  u.   uie  umiea   stales. 

This  horse  was  kept  here  about  three  years,  and  though  too  smaU  and 
light  for  this  remon,  when  combined  with  the  larger  breeds  his  progeny 
have  proved  valuable  for  the  saddle  and  quick  draught  ^  '^  J 

Horses  now  bring  here  from  $100  to  $150  each. 

Mules  arc  much  used  about  our  iron  works.  They  are  oreferred 
because  of  their  being  less  liable  to  disease,  hardier,  Ld  ion«r  W 
than  bors^.  Many  of  the  carters,  however,  have  an  aversion  to  them, 
and  It  is  difficult  to  find  one  who  does  not  prefer  driving  a  team  of 
horses.  Th^  are  not  raised  here,  but  are  brought  from  Kentucky,  and 
cost  from  $100  to  $130  each.  ^^wiiucKy,  ana 
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Statement  of  M.  F.  Mrs  as,  of  Kingston,  Luzerne  county,  Pennsylvania, 

Our  horses  are  tolerably  well  bred  animals,  being  crossed  and  re- 
crosfied  by  the  different  blooded  stallions  which  have  made  their  ap- 
pearance among  us  fit)m  time  to  time  for  the  last  twenty  years.  When 
well  matched,  they  will  command  from  $350  to  $600  a  pair.  There 
were  a  number  of  paiss  sold  last  spring  in  my  neighborhood  for  that 
price.  The  cost  of  rearing  a  good  colt  I  do  not  think  will  exceed  $50 
or  $60  until  three  years  old.  He  will  then  command  $100,  and  will 
pay  his  way,  if  judiciously  managed,  until  he  is  fit  for  market. 

Statement  of  Joshua  S.  Keller,  of  Orwigsburgh,  Schuylkill  county, 

Pennsylvania, 

Horses  can  be  raised  with  us  to  some  advantage.  I  saw  colts  of  two 
years  old  sold  for  $100;  and  in  one  instance,  a  stallion  colt,  two  and  a 
half  years  old,  sold  for  $230.  They  are  of  the  greatest  value  for  the 
different  branches  of  industry  in  our  district,  although  a  large  number 
of  mules  are  employed  in  the  mining  operations,  in  teams,  and  some 
on  farms.  A  horse  that  is  well  shaped,  works  well,  and  is  faultless,  is 
very  seldom  sold  for  less  than  $100,  and  from  that  to  $230^ 

The  cost  of  rearing  a  colt  may  be  estimated  from  $35  to  $45  a  year, 
till  he  becomes  two  or  two  and  a  half  years  old ;  after  that,  he  will 
cost  from  $50  to  $80,  or  more,  according  as  he  is  kept;  at  that  age 
some  labor  can  be  obtained  from  him.  Many  of  our  farmers  labor 
under  great  disadvantages  for  the  want  of  servants  who  know  how  to 
treat  a  horse;  hence  we  see  so  many  ruined  before  they  are  half  raised. 

Statement  of  11,1),  Maize,  of  New  Berlin,  Union  county,  Pemuylvanxa* 

The  animals  which  can  be  raised  to  the  best  advantage  in  this 
section  of  the  country,  I  think,  are  horses.  The  cost  of  raising  a 
colt  until  he  is  four  years  old  will  vary  with  different  persons  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  be  is  raised,  ranging  probably  from  $60  to 
$75>  and  his  value  at  that  age  here  will  be  from  $125  to  $150.  I 
*V^  oi  a  serviceable,  good  horse.  The  cost  of  transporting  him  to. 
Philadelphia,  on  foot,  may  be  about  $5.  As  there  are  no  imported 
blood-horses  in  this  vicinity,  except  the  breed  most  common  m  this- 
State,  I  can  only  say  they  have  been  the  only  ones  used  for  labor. 

Statement  of  John  Eichar,  of  Greensburgh,  Westmoreland  county,  Penn^ 

sylvania. 

We  have  but  very  few  thorough-bred  horses  in  this  county.  The  only 
itock  of  importance  is  that  fi^m  the  "John  Marshall,"  which  was  sired* 
by  the  celebrated  blood-horse  "Gohanna,"  out  of  "Lady  Alfred." 

The  cost  of  rearing  colts  of  the  first  class  for  heavy  draught,  at  throe- 
yean  old,  is  about  $42,  which  will  bring  at  that  age,  upon  an  averacob 
$100.  ^ 

Males  are  not  raised  to  much  extent  in  this  county,  although  qmte 
a  number  are  used  on  the  canals  and  at  the  fiu-naces,  where  they  are 
considered  superior  to  hoises  foi  bad  roads  and  rough  usage.    They 
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are  mostly  brought  from  Kentucky,  where  they  are  more  profitably 
raised  than  horses.  One  gentleman  in  that  Stale  sold,  last  spring,  one 
hundred  head  of  three-year-old  mules  for  $16,000,  one  third  noore  than 
could  be  obtained  for  horse-colts  of  the  same  age.  They  are  a  hardy 
race  of  animals,  and  can  be  reared  with  less  care  and  expense  than 
horses. 


Statement  o'*  Joseph  Pabker,  of  West  Rwperty  Bennington  county ^  Vermont. 

The  expense  of  keeping  a  colt  the  first  winter  is  from  1^  to  2  tons 
of  hay,  valued  at  $7  per  ton ;  the  second  winter  2  tons ;  the  third 
winter  2i  tons,  amountmg  say  to  $42.  To  this  add  the  pasturing,  thirty 
weeks  each  season — the  first  year  at  10  cents  per  week ;  the  second  16 
cents;  and  the  third  20  cents  per  week,  amounting  to  $13  60;  making 
the  cost  of  rearing,  at  three  years  old,  $66  60.  The  average  value  of 
a  horse  here  at  three  years  old,  is  about  $76.  The  Morgan  horse  is 
regarded  by  us  as  the  most  suitable  for  labor. 

Statement  of  Joseph  Bowditch,  of  FairJUld^  Franklin  county  ^  Vermont, 

Most  of  our  farmers  keep  a  pair  of  horses ;  one,  and  sometimes  both 
of  which  are  breeding  mares.  They  oflen  do  the  entire  work  of  the 
farm,  while  others  share  the  work  with  oxen.  It  costs  $40  to  raise  a 
colt  to  the  age  of  three  years,  worth  from  $60  to  $160  each.  We  are 
improving  our  breed  of  horses  more  than  any  other  stock  that  we  raise. 
Our  best  ones  are  of  the  Morgan  and  Black  Hawk  breeds. 

Statement  of  H.  W.  Lester,  of  Rutland,  Rutland  county,  Vermont, 

The  breeds  of  horses  the  most  esteemed  here  are  the  Morgans  and 
Black  Hawks,  which  are  generally  sold  at  home  from  $100  to  $160 
each.  The  cost  of  raising  varies  from  $30  to  $100  per  annum.  This 
variation  in  the  cost  may  seem  at  first  a  little  wide  ;  at  the  lower  price, 
however,  a  colt  may  be  kept  on  hay  and  grass  with  but  little  attention, 
except  foddering  in  winter ;  the  higher  price  is  often  fully  expended 
when  the  colt  is  kept  up  through  the  year.  The  care  of  him  requires 
half  a  man's  time ;  he  is  fed  with  the  warm  new  milk  of  a  gooa  cow 
during  the  year,  with  a  number  of  baked  sweet-cakes  daily,  besides 
hay  and  oats,  and  is  well  groomed.  Horses  reared  in  this  way  are 
from  13  to  16^  hands  high ;  weigh  from  900  to  1,200  pounds ;  are  do- 
cile, very  active,  great  travellers,  and  for  speed  and  bottom  are  not  to 
be  beat. 


Statement  of  William  Smoot,  of  Boone  Court  House,  Virginia, 

Our  horses  are  generally  of  the  "scrub"  variety,  with  a  very  little 
imported  blood  in  them.  They  are  generally  raised  more  lux  &rm  ote 
tlian  otherwise.  We  feed  them  only  in  winter,  which  costs  aboat  $10 
a  head ;  the  rest  of  the  year  they  graze  on  our  pastures,  requiring  noth- 
ingmore  than  a  little  salt 

The  cost  of  raisine  a  colt  until  three  years  old  does  not  exceed  $40. 
Tbey  sometimes  sell  at  that  age  for  $76. 
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The  first  sheep  introduced  into  any  part  of  the  present  territory  of 
the  United  States  were  brought  from  England  to  Jamestown,  in  Vir- 
ginia, by  the  "London  Company,"  in  1609.  In  1648,  the  number  of 
sheep  in  that  colony  had  increased  to  three  thousand.  In  1667,  sheep, 
as  well  as  mares,  were  forbidden  to  be  exported.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  last  century,  they  throve  well  and  bore  good  fleeces ;  but  wool 
raiiii^  was  suffered  to  decline,  owing  to  the  losses  sustained  by  tear- 
iog_oa  the  wool  by  bushes  and  briers. 

T'he  first-  sheep  imported  into  New  Netherland  were  brought  from 
Holland,  by  the  "  Dutch  West  India  Company,"  in  1626 ;  odiers  were 
brought  from  Zealand  and  Texel  to  Rensselaer's  Wick  in  1630.  But 
little  progress  was  made  in  sheep  raising  on  the  Hudson  for  many 
years,  in  consequence  of  the  ravages  committed  by  dogs  and  wolves. 
In  1643,  there  were  not  over  sixteen  sheep  in  the  colony ;  in  1660, 
they  were  so  scarce  that  an  animal  bearing  a  ewe  was  worth  from  $8 

to  $10. 

Sheep  were  introduced  into  the  plantations  on  Massachusetts  Bay 
prior  to  1633,  as  mention  is  made  of  keeping  them  on  the  islands  in 
the  harbor  to  protect  them  from  the  Indians  and  wolves.  By  the  in- 
ventory of  Piscataqua  and  Noiridgewock,  in  1636,  that  settlement 
contained  ninety-two  sheep.  In  1652,  the  increase  had  been  so  great 
in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  that  Charlestown  numbered  four  hundred 
alone.  Sheep  were  introduced  into  Nantucket  in  1660,  at  the  time 
of  its  first  settlement  by  the  propiietors.  A  prosperous  business  has 
ever  since  been  carried  on  there  in  wool  raising.  The  average  num- 
ber of  sheep  sustained  on  the  island  is  about  seven  thousand.  Before 
the  Revolution,  considerable  quantities  of  wool  were  exported  to 
France.  In  1790,  the  number  of  sheep  exported  from  Piscataqua  was 
two  hundred  and  sixty-one. 

Although  the  honor  of  first  introducing  Merino  sheep  into  the  United 
States  from  Spain  has  generally  been  accredited  to  Hon.  David  Hum- 
phreys, late  minister  to  the  Court  of  Madrid,  it  will  appear  from  the 
following  extract  of  a  letter  from  William  Foster,  dated  at  Boston,  No- 
vember 23,  1863,  that  they  were  brought  to  this  country  nine  years 

before 

"  In  April,  1793,  on  returning  from  Cadiz,  where  I  had  been  pass- 
ing several  years,  I  brought  out  an  original  painting  by  Murillo,  and 
three  Merino  sheep — two  ewes  and  a  ram ;  the  export  of  which  at  that 
time  was  severely  prohibited,  and  attended  with  much  difficulty  and 
risk.  We  had  a  long  passage,  (seventy-five  days,J  and  the  sheep  were 
in  a  dyins  condition.  Fortunately,  there  was  on  board  a  Frenchman, 
that  had  been  with  the  Spanish  shepherds,  who  cured  them  by  admin- 
istering injections. 

"Being  about  to  leave  this  country  for  France,  soon  after  my  arrival 
in  Boston,  I  presented  these  sheep  to  Mr.  Andrew  Craicie,  of  Cam- 
bridge, who,  not  knowing  their  value  at  that  time,  ♦  simply  ate  them,* 
at  be  told  me  years  after,  when  I  met  him  at  an  auction  buying  a  Me- 
rino ram  for  $1,000." 
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^e  following  table  shows  the  number,  quantity,  and  valuation  of 
JJ^P  ^l"^^  exported  from  the  United  States  within  the  last  thirty- 
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lAu^iT^^^  r?c^n  ""^  ^®*^'  '^^"^  ^^«  ^"  *^«  United  Stales 
n^m  n  I  ^^PJ  f  ^^^^'  21.723,220,  one  year  old  or  older.  The 
present  number  of  sheep  m  the  Union,  exclusive  of  lambs,  may  be  es- 
umated  at  23,000,000,  which,  at  $2  each,  would  amount  to  $46,O^Oo7oM^ 
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Statement  of  T.  L.  Hart,  of  West  Coj-ntvall,  Litchfield  county,  Connecticut. 

•  I  bought  my  farm  in  1835,  and  stocked  it  with  sheep,  and  with 
fair  prospects  of  success.  My  first  clip  of  wool  sold  for  66  cents 
t^oil?"  '-^u  u  ^^^""^t  averaged  over  three  pounds  each.  This. 
together  with  the  pnce  of  .he  lambs,  which  waTsi  76,  affi)rded  a 
fair  remunerauon.    My  sheep  cost  me  $3  per  head,  and  I  spared  no 

C^^nV?;^'''^^  r/i^^u^'  ^y  «^»'°«°ffthe  poorest  aXbuying 
better,  until  I  had  added  about  2b  per  cent,  to  their  value.    At  tbS 
Ume  between  this  place  and  Poughteepsie,  a  distance  of  forty  miles, 
,  there  were  many  more  thousands  of  sheep  than  at  present. 

About  this  period  Congress  began  to  reduce  the  tariff,  and  then 
he  pnce  of  wool  began  to  recede  from  year  to  year,  until  I  ^Id  my 

As  woo^  could  not  be  sold  lor  money,  except  at  a  ruinous  saxTi6ce.  I 
deposed  of  my  flock  for  76  cents  to  $1  per"^  head-some  of7emme 
sheep  that  cost  me  $3  each-a  ruinous  sacrifice,  both  on  my 
flock  and  on  wool.    I  have  ^nce  turned  my  attention  in  part  to  re^! 

Cotswold,  which  I  think  the  best.  ^lE  for  supplying  the  market 
w,th  mutton  and  coarser  grades  of  cloth.    My  succL^h^  thTfi^ 
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exceeded  my  expectations.  The  demand  for  this  kind  of  sheep  has 
been  such,  that  they  sell  for  very  remunerating  prices  in  various  parts 
of  the  county.  From  present  appearances,  the  demand  is  like^  to 
increase  on  the  supply,  the  finer  grades  of  sheep  having  gone  out  of 
this  part  of  the  countty.  The  markets  depend  mainly  upon  the  coarser 
grades  of  sheep  for  a  supply.  I  have  this  year  exhibited  at  the  Litch- 
field Agricultural  Society  a  Cotswold  sheep  and  her  three  lambs,  (all 
at  one  birth,)  the  weight  of  which,  at  six  months  old,  was  312  pounds, 
or  104  pounds  each.  They  were  brought  up  by  the  same  dam,  without 
extra  feed.  Last  year  the  sanr.e  sheep  produced  two  lambs,  which,  at 
the  same  age,  weighed  126  pounds  each.  The  usual  weight  of  my 
lambs  at  that  age  is  fit>m  80  to  120  pounds. 

Since  raising  coarse  sheep,  I  have  never  failed  of  producing  more  lambs 
than  I  have  sheep— say  tnirty-five  lambs  to  thirty  sheep.  My  wool 
this  year  sold  ior  34  cents  per  pound.  The  weignt  of  fleece 
varies  according  to  keeping,  from  four  to  ten  pounds  a  fleece.  It  is 
sufficient  in  a  large  flock  to  keep  them  well  enough  to  make  their 
fleeces  weigh  over  seven  pounds  each. 


Statement  of  Anthony  M.  Higoins,  of  Wilmington,  New  Castle  county, 

Delauxire. 
• 

Not  less  than  15,000  head  of  sheep  have  been  purchased  by  our 
formers  this  season  from  the  West,  at  prices  rangine  fi-om  |2  60  to  $6 
a  head.  The  wethers  are  designed  for  feeding  durmg  the  winter;  the 
ewes  for  their  lambs  the  summer  after.  Fat  sheep,  through  the  winter, 
rule  fi-om  $4  60  to  $8  each.  Ewes  are  deemed  by  many  the  most 
profitable,  as  the  lambs  readily  bring  firom  $3  to  $3  26  each.  Wool  is 
worth  $1  50  per  fleece.  The  manure  and  advance  on  a  ewe's  own 
carcass  will  contribute  considerably  towards  defraying  the  expense  of 
her  keeping.  It  is  estimated  that  one  acre  of  clover  will  keep  five 
ewes  and  their  lambs. 

Mr.  Reybold,  of  Delaware  City,  says  in  a  note  to  me:  **  We  have 
imported  regularly  every  two  years  two  rams  and  six  or  more  ewes 
of  the  Cotswold  or  New  Oxfordshire  stock,  and  I  now  have  some  eighty 
very  superior  full-blooded  ewes.  We  find  universally  that  a  cross 
with  our  common  Western  sheep,  which  are  generally  half  or  quarter- 
blooded  Merinos,  will  add  100  per  cent  both  to  wool  and  car- 
cass. The  wool  generally  commands  about  the  same  price  as  half- 
blooded  Merino  wool. 

"I  have  found  the  average  yield  from  the  progeny  of  my  imported 
sheep  to  be,  for  bucks  and  wethers  from  16  to  18  pounds,  and  for  ewes 
10  to  12  pounds,  to  the  fleece  of  well-washed  wo<5. 

"My  full-blooded  bucks,  at  one  year  old,  command  from  $60  to  $100 
each,  according  to  quality;  the  ewes  from  $26  to  $40  each.  I  have 
found  no  difficulty  m  disposing  of  my  sheep,  as  fast  as  they  become 
ready  for  the  market,  at  the  above-named  prices.  The  cost  of  rearing 
I  believe  to  be  about  the  same  as  that  oi  our  comnton  breed.  The 
value  of  the  stock  at  maturity,  for  mutton,  must  greatly  depend  upon 
the  condition  of  the  animals  when  put  into  market    I  had  a  small  lot 
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of  wethers  in  February  last  weighing,  when  dressed,  as  follows:  269|, 
213,  203,  201,  181,  and  160^  pounds  each.  I  have  another  lot  now  on 
hand,  which,  bv  February  next,  will  make  quite  as  good,  if  not  a  better 
average  than  the  above." 


SuuemetU   of  Edwin  Winship,  of  Wimkip's  MUb,   CliMton   county, 

Indiana, 

The  breeding  of  sheep  is  receiving  increased  attention  with  us  evety 
year.  Many  of  our  farmers  think  it  more ,  profitable  than  raising  com. 
Quite  a  number  of  them  keep  flocks  sufficiently  large  to  produce  wool 
for  family  use.  The  wool  is  generally  sold  to  the  agents  of  the  manu- 
facturing establishments  in  the  Eastern  States. 

Wool-growing  would  be  more  profitable  if  sheep  could  be  protected 
fi-om  the  ravages  of  dogs;  but  these  animals  are  so  plenty,  and  so  mis- 
chievous, that  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  indemnity  for  their'  ravages,  and 
some  have  almost  abandoned  the  business  from  this  cause. 


Statement  of  Micajah  Burnett,  of  the    United  Society  of  Shaken, 
Pleasant  Hill,  Mercer  county,  Kentucky. 

In  this  vicinity  sheep  are  not  raised  in  verjr  great  numbers,  though 
they  do  well  and  are  considered  profitable,  every  farmer  having  his 
flock.  This  society  has  tried  most  of  the  improved  breeds,  and  is  now 
making  trial  of  the  French  Merinos,  which  promise  to  do  well,  on 
account  of  their  thick  and  heavy  fleeces,  &c.  A  cross  from  the  Merino 
or  Saxony  on  the  Cotswold  or  Bakewell,  produces  a  sheep  with  fine 
long  wool,  excellent  for  worsted.  Average  weight  of  fleece  of  Saxons, 
from  2 J  to  3  pounds;  of  Spanish  Merinos,  from  3^  to  4  pounds.  Other 
large  and  coarse- wooled  sheep  yield  heavier  fleeces. 

Price  of  wool,  from  35  to  40  cents  per  pound;  but  httle  diflference 
made  in  price  between  coarse  and  fine.  The  number  of  lambs  raised 
per  annum  is  nearly  equal  to  the  number  of  ewes.  Cost  of  keeping 
per  head  per  annum,  from  60  to  75  cents  each. 


Statement  of  William  Upton,  Jr.,  of  Dixmont,  Penobscot  county,  Maine. 

The  rearing  of  these  animals,  for  many  years  neglected  or  but 
little  attended  to,  is  now  beginning  to  attract  considerable  atten- 
tion from  farmers  of  this  vicinity,  as  both  wool  and  mutton  have  con- 
siderably advanced  in  price,  and  have  become  quite  an  article  of  trans- 
port to  Brighton  market.  They  are  also  largely  consumed  in  our 
nearer  market  at  Bangor.  Lambs  six  or  seven  months  old  are  worth 
each  $2,  though  for  several  years  back  $1  25  was  about  the  average 
price  for  them.    Cost  of  freight  to  Brighton  market,  26  cents  each. 

An  essential  service  has  been  rendered  to  this  section  by  Mr.  Charles 
Perly,  of  Woodstock,  New  Brunswick,  who,  several  years  since,  im- 
ported from  England  into  that  province  some  large  cgarse-wooled 
f  beep,  said  to  be  the  pure  Dishley.    They  are  weB  adapted  to  this 


i«gicm,  tiMugh  there  is  an  objection  to  the  fiiU  bloods  of  this  importa- 
tion, as  their  wool  grows  from  eight  to  ten  inches  long,  and  parting  on 
the  back,  which  peculiarly  exposes  the  animal  to  the  vicissitudes  of 
our  coM  New  England  storms.  Some  of  the  rams  of  this  breed  have 
sheared  at  one  aip  17  pounds  of  clean  wooL  The  various  grades 
of  this  breed  of  sheep  have  been  driven  by  hundreds  for  several 
years  past  from  Aroostook  county,  adjoining  New  Brunswick,  into  other 
parts  of  the  State,  and>  when  crossed  with  our  common  stock,  are 
considered  very  valuable  for  their  hardiness,  large  quantity  and  supe- 
rior quality  of  mutton,  and  for  the  heavy  yield  of  wool  they  produce. 
The  price  of  wool  here  usually  varies  from  25  to  40  cents  per  pound ; 
but  this  year  it  is  worth  from  40  to  46  cents  per  pound. 


8t€Uemtni  of  Samuel  Johnson,  of  Jachon,  Waldo  county  t  Maine, 

Sheep,  in  order  to  make  them  most  profitable,  should  be  wintered 
chiefly  on  corn  or  beans.  I  give  each  of  my  sheep  about  a  gill  of  com 
per  day,  or  three-fifths  of  a  bushel  during  the  winter.  This,  with  a 
trifling  amount  of  hay  or  straw,  will  keep  them  in  excellent  condition, 
and  there  need  be  scarcely  a  kernel  of  corn  nor  a  straw  of  fodder 
wasted.  The  average  cost  of  keeping  sheep  in  this  way  is  about  f  1 
a  year,  and  the  net  profit  is  about  100  per  cent,  per  annum. 
The  average  yield  of  wool  is  about  four  pounds  to  a  sheep.  The 
average  price  of  lambs  is  about  $2,  when  from  three  to  four  months  old. 

On  the  Thomdike  farm,  in  this  town,  there  were  formerly  kept  large 
numbers  of  sheep,  a  part  of  which  were  imported  from  Saxony  and 
Spain.  The  Saxons  first  deteriorated  in  our  extremely  changeable 
and  severe  climSte,  and  even  the  Spanish  Meiinos  did  not  flourish  well. 
The  French  Merinos  we  have  never  tried.  The  coarser-wooled  breeds 
are  now  getting  into  general  use. 


Statement  of  George  W.  Drisko,  of  Jonesborovgh,  Washington  county, 

Maine, 

The  principal  cost  of  raising  sheep  here  is  their  keeping  through 
the  winter  season,  which  cannot  be  reckoned  higher  than  $1  a  head. 
Add  50  cenu  for  incidental  expenses ;  the  cost  of  keeping  per  head 
for  one  year  is  $1  50.  Twenty-five  Merino  and  Saxon  bloods  will 
shear  75  pounds  of  wool,  worth,  at  present  prices,  $26  25.  If  well 
kept  and  m  good  condition,  they  will  mcrease  their  flock  in  the  ratio 
of  90  per  cent.  Twenty-two  lambs  are  worth  in  August  $44.  At 
$4  per  pair,  with  the  cost  of  keeping,  at  the  end  of  one  year  twenty- 
five  sheep  will  cost  $87  50,  while  their  income  for  the  same  period 
amounts  to  $70  25,  realizing  a  profitable  investment. 

Sheep,  in  this  climate,  should  have  a  place  under  cover,  where  they 
can  pass  in  and  out  at  pleasure,  especially  during  storms  at  any  sea- 
son of  the  year.  The  refuse  straw  of  the  bam  should  occasionally  be 
spread  in  the  pen,  thereby  being  easily  converted  into  manure. 
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Sto«««»<./H<«AiioN.ANi«r8.^A»,,fy«^PW«»o™,  .««<». 

Maryland.  ' 

nJl?t  !f*J-  '.^°^!"^"^*^  driving  Spanish  Merinos,  mostly  Irom  Ver- 

10  mow  that  sheep  raising  in  this  section  of  the  Union  is  a  Drofitahlp 
business,  I  wouU  slate  that  my  cUp  in  Virginia,  of  18f  o!  fom  C^ 
brought,  on  an  average,  $1  60  each  Beece.    They  al^  prXed  m 
lambs,  which  sold  for  $3  68i  each.     The  cost  of  Sg^  «cT^„ "f 

^"^^^fZtlt'.'""^"'"^'^*'^'-    TheresfoftheyearV; 

3  <S5i°L^  "fe  cakulation.  I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  if 
SjOOO  Soaniah  Merinos  were  allowed  to  muhiplv  for  ten  vmZ  «nin. 
off  the  o5d  ewes,  fat  wethers,  &c.,  using  the  prSS  r^„rch2 

period  would  amount  to  the  enormous  sum  of  »1,800,000 ! 

Suuemm  ofC.  F.  Mailoet,  ,^Rmeo,  Macomb  county,  Michigan. 

The  pore-blooded  French  and  Spanish  Merinos  are  the  kinds  moat 
p*ferred,  and  crosses  of  the  Bakewells,  LeicesteXe^  aTd  S^ 
Downs,  with  our  common  sheep.  The  ^e  of  Wl  k1  •  ? 
and  yearly  imp^ving.    Many  of^ur  wooi:lVers^^\b'eTi::st^ 

a  i^Lr  P"'^"^^-     ^^^  ™^t  of  rawing  wool  is  ftom  20  to  30  Inu 


Btaumcnt  of  3.  D.  Y.hkes.  o/NortknUc,  Wayne  co^,y,  Michigan. 

■  TlE'^1"  ?"**<•"'  "^  '•"«  ™>«*  profitable  stock  kept  on  oar  farm,.. 
The  high  price  of  wool  and  mutton  makes  this  brancKoZnd^t 
very  lucrative  busmess.  It  is  necewurv  tk.»  ..™.-j  "'  ?"'?"P"ry  « 
^  exercised  in  selecting  alrXl^f^m  ^tt:^!^'^' 
Mennos  combme  more  points  of  exceUence  than  mv  otferJLri^i 

Suuenun*  of  Wnxt^  8.  Matj,*„,  „/  A^  AAor,  WaOuna^  comty, 

Mtchtfran,  '' 

Great  attention  has  been  paid  here  of  lat**  tn  tK«  ;«rv,  .    <► 

.heep.  especially  to  enlarge  tLir  .^"and  i^Teart'ZSXrwich' 
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we  have  been  very  successful  Several  Paular  and  Spanish  Merinoa 
have  been  broQ^t  from  Vermont,  and  some  imported^-one  French 
Merino  buck,  the  fleece  of  which  at  a  year  old  weighed  32  pounds. 
By  a  very  little  care  I  have  increased  the  average  weight  of  wool  on 
my  sheep  i^  four  years  from  2}  to  4 J  pounds,  which  at  the  lajst  year's 
pnce,  55  cents,  is  quite  an  item  in  regard  to  profits. 

The  cost  of  growing  wool  is  from  14  to  20  cenU  per  pound,  Hnd  the 
average  price  for  the  last  three  years  has  been  40  cents. 


Statemeru  o/"  Thomas  W.  Sampson,  of  Aihlandfarm,  Rocheport,  Boone 
'  county^  Miuouri, 

Every  farmer  with  us  has  his  flock  of  sheep;  but,  as  a  general  thing, 
they  are  kept  only  in  sufficient  numbers  to  furnish  wool  for  family  use. 
We  have  some  very  large  flocks,  however,  numbering  from  300  to 
3,000  each,  among  which  are  several  of  the  improved  breeds,  as  the 
French  and  Spanish  Merinos,  Saxons,  Cotswolds,  Leicestershires,  South 
Downs,  &c.;  and  this  improvement  in  our  stock  is  showing  itself  very 
rapidly,  both  in  the  size  of  the  carcass  and  in  the  quantity  and  quality 
otthe  fleece.  The  French  Merinos  are  not  generally  so  much  es- 
teemed as  the  Cotswolds  and  the  South  Downs. 


Statement  of  Jambs  L.  Minor,  of  Jefferson  City,  Cole  county,  Mistouru 

The  prices  of  sheep  and  their  product  have  been  so  low  until  lately, 
that  the  efforts  at  improvement  by  some  of  our  enterprising  farmers 
have  met  with  small  encouragement  With  the  increased  demand  for 
wool,  and  the  consequent  demand  for  sheep,  has  been  renewed  the 
spirit  of  improved  sheep-husbandry.  Some  very  tine  specimens  of 
French  and  Spanish  Merinos,  and  of  Cotswolds,  were  exhibited  at  our 
recent  State  fair,  and  their  owners  are  anticipating  golden  returns  for 
the  labor  and  care  bestowed  on  these  valuable  anunals.  With  us  the 
Merinos  are  preferred  for  their  fine  wool,  and  the  Cotswolds  for  carcass 
and  wool  combined. 

The  cost  of  rearing  a  common  sheep  is  about  40  cents  a  year,  and 
its  value  at  maturity  is  about  $2.  Wool,  at  present,  is  worth  from  30 
to  60  cents  per  pound. 

Statement  of  H.  L.  Brown,  o/FayetU,  Howard  county,  Miuouru 

Wool-growing  is  pccuharly  adapted  to  our  location,  where  land  is 
cheap  and  labor  high ;  yet  but  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  it  with 
us.  In  some  of  the  adjoining  counties,  many  have  gone  largely  into 
the  business,  importing  the  finest  stock  for  that  purpose. 


Statement  ^Armstrong  O'Hara,  ^  Saint  Francis  county,  Missouru 

No  sheep,  except  the  common  kind,  are  raised  here.  They  cost  II 
at  a  year  old,  and  generally  sell  at  $1  60  a  head.  Their  wool  is 
usually  sold  to  be  manufactured  into  cloth  and  other  materials,  which 
are  sold  for  the  use  of  the  iron  and  lead  establishments  in  our  section. 
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StaUmmt  of  Leyi  Babtlbtt,  of  Wanur,  Merrmack  wmU^y  Nm  Hamp- 

$hire. 

Of  8hpep,  we  have,  in  goodly  numbers,  the  Saxon,  Merino,  and 
the  "old  sort,"  with  a  medley  of  all  grades  and  qualities.  Wool- 
growing  and  lamb-raising  have  been  a  eood  business  lor  our  farmers 
fr)r  a  year  or  two  past.  They  have  found  a  ready  cash  sale,  and  good 
prices,  for  their  wool,  mutton,  sheep,  and  lambs. 


Statement  o/'Gershom  Wiborn,  of  Victor,  Ontario  county.  New  Torh 

The  sheep  of  this  county  are  of  almost  every  grade,  from  the  finest 
Saxony  blood  to  the  coarsest  of  our  native  stock.  There  is  at  present 
quite  an  effort  being  made  to  improve  our  bieeds  of  sheep,  but  these 
efforts  are  made  in  every  different  direction.  Some  are  trying  to  gel 
their  sheep  up  to  a  larger  size,  so  as  to  make  ihem  more  profitable  for 
mutton ;  while  others  are  crossing  with  finer  grades,  in  order  to  produce 
better  wool.  There  have  been  some  bucks  sold  here  for  prices  vary- 
ing from  $60  to  $200  each. 

Formerly,  wool-growers  entertained  the  idea  that  to  grow  fine  wool 
they  must  keep  small  sheep;  but  now  they  find  that  by  selecting  from 
the  best  flocks  the  largest  and  finest  bucks  and  ewes,  they  can  improve 
both  the  size  of  their  sheep  and  the  quality  of  their  wool.  A  neighbor 
of  mine  has  sheared  from  ten  sheep,  of  his  own  raising,  100  pounds  of 
fine  wool,  which  he  has  sold  for  $50  the  past  season.  Another  neigh- 
bor has  a  buck  of  the  French  Merino  breed,  which  weighs  about  iiOO 
pounds,  and  shears  11 1  pounds  of  fine  wool.  A  sheep  that  is  large, 
and  has  fine  wool,  is  longer  lived,  and  is  always  hardier  and  more  eaSy 
wintered,  than  a  small  one. 


Statement  of  John  B.  Young  and  James  Db  Mott,  of  Ovid,  Seneca 
", ;  county.  New  York. 

The  improvement  of  our  sheep  has  advanced  somewhat,  but  not 
equal  to  that  of  cattle.     The  preference  is  given  to  the  Merina 

Price  of  wool  the  past  season  has  ranged  from  45  to  50  cents  per 
pound,  according  to  grade;  and  the  average  price  of  good  store  sheep, 
fi-om  one  to  three  years  old,  $2  75  ;  if  fit  for  the  butcher,  $4. 


Statement  of  Lewis  G.  Morris,  of  Mount  Fordham,  Westchester  county. 

New  York.  ^ 

The  only  kind  of  sheep  I  raise  is  the  South  Down.  This  variety  is  what 
is  known  in  England  as  the  fine  mutton  sheep,  the  quality  of  which  is  so 
famous,  the  lean  and  fat  being  well  mixed.  The  wool  is  of  a  medium 
quality,  and  will  always  find  a  ready  sale  at  paying  prices.  They 
mature  early,  keep  easy,  stand  almost  any  climate,  and  the  ewes  arc 
great  milkers,  which  advance  their  lambs  rapidly. 
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Statement  of  Joshua  Habbw,  of  WeUhe's  MiUs,  Cabarras  county.  North 

Carolina, 


There  is  little  or  no  attention  paid  to  the  raising  of  sheep  in  this  re- 
gion. The  devouring  dogs  have  been  so  destructive  on  them  that  many 
fenners  have  abandoned  the  business,  and  buy  their  woolen  goods  for 
winter  apparel  at  the  North. 

Statement  of  Jacob  Knoop,  of  Elizabeth,  Miami  county,  Ohio. 

More  attention  is  now  paid  here  to  raising  wool  than  formerly.  We 
have  many  small  flocks  of  very  fine  Saxony  and  Merino  sheep,  which 
are  worth  fi^m  $2  50  to  $3  a  head.  We  have  recently  introduced 
some  of  the  French  Merinos,  which  are  considered  an  excellent  cross 
by  increasing  the  size  of  the  sheep.  Wool  is  worth  with  us  50  cents 
per  pound. 

Statement  of  William  M.  UACY,of  Quercus  Grove,  Linn  county,  Oregon. 

Sheep  need  no  care  save  guarding  against  the  wolves.  The  ewes 
bring  two  lambs  usually,  and  twice  a  year.  Wool  is  worth  25  cents 
per  pound.  Our  clothing  comes  from  the  East ;  but  we  save  the  wool, 
oheep  are  worth  $10  per  head. 

Statement  of  H.  A.  Case,  of  Troy,  Bradford  county,  Pennsylvania. 

Sheep  husbandry  is  beginning  to  attract  that  attention  here  it  so  well 
deserves.  The  high  price  of  wool ;  the  great  value  of  sheep  in  keeping 
down  briers  and  other  foul  stuff;  and  in  renovating  the  land,  together 
with  the  advanced  price  of  mutton,  all  conspire  to  increase  its  import- 
ance ;  so  that  the  desire  to  engage  in  this  branch  of  rural  economy  is 
becoming  general.  With  us  it  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy.  The  Merino, 
crossed  with  our  common  breeds,  is  the  material  of  which  our  flocks  are 

mostly  composed. 
The  average  price  of  wool  for  the  past  ten  years  is  28  cents  per 

pound;  price  in  1853,  41  cents. 

Statement  of  N.  Linton,  Cochransville,  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania. 

Wethers  are  bought  out  of  droves  and  fattened  here  tor  market ;  and 
ewes  with  us  are  dmost  always  raised  with  profit,  each,  with  proper 
care,  producing,  on  an  average,  one  lamb  a  year,  which  will  sell  for 
fix)m  $2  to  $3  each  at  six  months  old.  Each  ewe  yields  from  three  to 
five  pounds  of  wool  per  annum ;  which,  when  washed,  sells  for  40  cents 
per  pound.  When  tat,  they  will  often  seU  for  more  than  the  first  cost, 
which  is  sometimes  $6  a  head. 


Statement  of  John  Eichab,  of  Orecnsburgh,  Westmoreland  county,  Pemtr 

sylvania. 
The  rearing  of  sheep  has  been  neglected  with  us.    The  small  Span- 
Bh  Merino  and  the  common  stock  of  the  county  are  the  only  ones 
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'^Tntl  M '^-  ^^^  ^?[9^P^on  Of  a  few  Cotswolds,  South  Downs,  iS 
French  Mennos,  whicfi  have  lately  been  introduced.  ' 

The  average  pnce  of  common  wool  here  is  45  cents;  of  Merino  60 


^atement  ofE.  F  Gilbbet,  of  Matagorda,  Matagorda  county,  Texas, 

fc"mt",!l.X"h^'  r'*^^  *^"-     '^'«'  »■*«?  »-k'^°d  diet 
Jarge  numbers— whether  from  disease  contracted  m  the  low  a]tiin,I» 

With  regard  to  the  price  of  the  different  gratles  of  sheen  in  T.,.. 
we  are  scarcely  enables  to  give  a  definite  ans^r     In  tKunt  JZe 

^,h  ZtS  "    pnncipally  crosses  of  the  Merino  and  South  Dov^ 
Tea^I     fn?i"^vr1.  "?y  F°l»Wy  be  estimated  worA  12  6oT 

.veT.^-pte:^^^f^S»^-t-^^ 
rr^'ts^M^^O  po^ds!*"  °^  -nspo-Snl^lSefbr^liS 

&««»«<y  Joseph  Bowhitch,  o/Fairfidd.  FranlUn  county,  Vemont. 

Our  dairymen  keep  sheep  only  sufficient  for  &maT  use     Thev^ 

a  mixture  of  the  common  breed  of  the  cmmh^  T^i       "  v  w  ^  "* 

with  a  strain  of  the  English  imermiied     iZ^KJ^  ^^'"^  *'"'™^ 


progeny  had  the  large,  symmetrical  form  of  the  sire,  with  his  long,  thin 
wool,  while  others  were  the  fac  nmile  of  the  dam.  In  process  of  time.i 
the  size  of  the  sheep  increased,  but  they  did  not  grow  that  fine  silky 
fleece  In  the  fall  of  1852, 1  killed  two  three-year-old  and  one  yearling 
sheep,  and  took  from  the  three  82  pounds  of  tallow.  Where  but  few 
sheep  are  kept,  our  common  and  English  breeds  are  most  profitable. 
There  are  also  a  few  valuable  flocks  of  fine-wooled  sheep  kept  in  this 
coon^. 


Staiment  of  H.  W.  Lester,  of  Rutland,  Rutland  county,  Vermont, 

Of  sheep,  the  Spanish  Merinos  are  the  best  and  most  profitable,  with 
a  common  chance.  In  large  flocks,  fleece  wool  washed  on  the  sheep 
can  be  raised  for  40  cents  per  pound.  It  is  carried  to  Boston  market 
by  railroad  for  about  $7  per  ton. 

Statement  of  Henry  M.  Price,  of  Nicholas  Court  House,  Virginia. 

No  country  in  the  world  is  better  adapted  to  the  successful  raising  of 
sheep  than  this  county;  and  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  more  and  more  ' 
attention  is  paid  to  them,  and  the  flocks  are  gradually  enlarging.  All 
that  is  wanting,  is  for  men  of  energy,  enterprise,  industry,  capital,  and 
experience  in  breeds  by  crossing,  to  settle  among  us,  to  render  wool 
our  chief  staple,  and  the  amount  annually  sold  greater  than  that  from 
any  other  county  in  the  Union.  I  have  seen  no  region  in  which  they  * 
seem  to  thrive  so  well,  with  so  little  attention. 


Statement  ofGvsrAws  de  Neven,  of  Fond  du  Lac,  Fond  du  Lac  county, 

Wisconsin, 
Sufficient  attention  has  not  been  paid  with  us  to  the  rearing  of  sheep ; 
and  it  is  somewhat  sin^lar  that  but  few  of  our  farmers  as  yet  own  a 
good  flock  of  them.     It  is,  hpwever,  unquestionable  that  few  branches  . 
of  husbandry  would  reward  the  farmer  so  welj  as  the  raising  of  wool.  , 
Sheep  thrive  admirably  on  the  prairies,  or  on  our  wood-land  openings. 
The  fleeces  are  quite  heavy,  and  the  mutton  unsurpassed.     When  it  is 
considered,  too,  that  the  price  of  transportation  to  an  Eastern  market  is 
lighter  on  wool,  in  proportion  to  its  value,  than  any  other  Western  pro- 
duct, it  is  surprising  that  our  farmers  do  not  engage  more  extensive^  in 
this  branch.    One  of  the  causes,  perhaps  the  only  cause,  has  been  that 
sheep  have  been  difficult  to  procure.     Few  droves  have  as  yet  been 
broi^  here,  although,  when  so  brought,  they  have  sold  very  rapidly, 
and  would  now  command  good  prices.     Wool,  this  fall,  has  been  worth 
about  60  cents  per  pound. 

Statemaa  of  Phiiawder  Judson,  of  Liberty,  KenoAa  comty,  Wisconsin^ 

Wool-growing,  with  us,  is  receiving  increased  attention.  The  great 
maw  of  sheep  are  grades  between  the  common  and  the  Saxony  and 
Merino,  though  there  are  a  few  flocks  where  may  be  found  animals 
of  pure  Sajony  and  Merino  breeds.  The  cost  a  head  of  keeping  sheep 
through  the  year  is  60  cents ;  weight  of  wool  a  head,  from  2|  to  6 
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pounds — many  flocks  not  averaging  more  than  the  former,  but  some  as 
high  as  the  latter  figure.  From  grade  sheep,  3^  pounds  I  thidc  near 
the  general  average.  The  improvement  in  the  price  of  wool  the  past 
season  has  stimulated  wool-growers  in  the  right  direction.  Many  of 
the  pure  and  mixed  French  and  Spanish  Merinos  have  been  introduced 
into  this  section,  principally  from  Vermont — ^no  doubt,  ultimately,  much 
to  the  benefit  of  the  producer. 

The  price  of  wool,  the  last  clip,  in  Kenosha,  was  from  36  to  60 
cents  per  pound. 


SWINR 

The  first  swine  introduced  into  America  were  probably  brought  from 
Spain  to  Hispaniola,  by  Columbus,  in  his  second  voyage,  in  1493 ;  for, 
as  a  portion  of  his  cargoes  consisted  of  horses,  cattle,  seeds,  plants,  &c.. 
It  is  not  likely  that  he  would  have  omitted  so  common  an  animal  as  the 
hog. 

The  first  person,  so  far  as  we  know,  who  imported  swine  into  what 
now  constitutes  a  part  of  the  United  States,  was  Ferdinand  De  Soto, 
m  1638.  He  brought  them  from  Cuba  to  Florida  with  a  cargo  of 
horses,  among  which  were  thirteen  sows,  the  progeny  of  the  latter  soon 
increasing  to  several  hundred. 

The  Portuguese  took  cattle  and  swine  to  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfound- 
land in  the  year  1653.  Thirty  years  after,  they  had  multiplied  in  such 
abundance  that  Sir  Richard  Gilbert,  in  attempting  to  knd  on  that 
island  to  obtain  supplies  of  cattle  and  hogs  for  bis  crew,  was  wrecked. 
Swine  and  other  domestic  animals  were  brought  to  Acadia  by  L*Es- 
carbot,  in  1604,  the  year  that  comitrv  was  settled.  In  1608,  the  French 
extended  their  settlement  into  Canada,  and  soon  after  introduced  various 
animals,  among  which,  probably,  there  were  swine. 

In  1691,  the  British  ship  "Henry  May"  was  wrecked  on  Bermuda, 
at  which  time  the  surviving  crew  found  that  island  swarming  with 
wild  black  hogs,  though  not  a  single  human  being  was  living  there. 

i.-^i.*uPJ*°*  ^^^^  ®  ®^^"®  ^®^®  ^^  descendants  fix)m  those 
which  had  belonged  to  some  vessel  that  had  been  cast  away  there 
many  years  before,  as  several  Spanish  and  Dutch  wrecks  were  found 
on  the  shore. 

The  first  swine  introduced  into  Vir^nia  was  by  the  "London  Com- 
pany," in  1609.  They  consisted  of  six  hundred  in  number,  and  mul- 
uplied  so  rapidly  in  the  colony,  that  in  1627  the  people  were  obliged 
to  pahsade  Jamestown  to  prevent  being  overrun  by  them.  In  1627, 
the  Indians  near  the  settlement  fed  upon  hogs  that  had  become  wild  in 
the  forest,  without  number,  instead  ot  game.  Every  family  in  Virginia, 
at  that  time,  who  had  not  an  abundance  of  tame  hogs  and  poultry,  was 
considered  very  poor.  In  1733,  which  was  a  good  meat  year,  one 
planter  in  Virgima  salted  down  3,000  barrels  of  pork. 


On  the  authority  of  Captain  John  Smith,  of  Virginia,  swine  were 
first  introduced  into  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  in  1624.  They 
are  mentioned  as  thriving  on  fowl  meadow-grass  in  1629,  which  grew 
wild  in  that  vicinity,  and  was  also  relished  by  the  horses,  cows,  and 
goats.     In  1650,  the  price  of  a  yearling  sow  was  from  $4  80  to  $5  60. 

The  first  importation  into  New  Netherland  was  made  from  Holland, 
in  1625,  by  the  "Dutch  West  India  Company."  In  1644,  the  price  of 
a  yearling  eow  in  that  colony  was  from  SS  to  $10.  In  1671,  hogs 
fattened  well  there  in  the  woods,  but  those  fed  on  Indian  corn  made 
sweeter  pork. 

Hogs  were  abundant  on  the  Illinois  river  prior  to  1750. 

The  first  swine  of  which  we  can  find  any  reliable  account  as  having 
made  much  improvement  in  the  breeds  in  the  United  States,  was  a 
pair  of  pigs  sent  by  the  Duke  of  Beu ford  to  General  Washington,  by 
a  Mr.  Parkinson,  an  English  farmer,  who  came  to  this  country  towards 
the  close  of  the  last  century.  He  leased  a  farm  in  the  vicinity  of  Bal- 
timore, in  Maryland,  where  he  resided  for  some  time.  Instead  of  de- 
livering these  pigs  to  Washington,  he  dishonestly  sold  them.  They 
were  generally  called  the  "Woburn"  or  "Bedford"  breed ;  but  in  some 
districts  in 'this  country,  they  were  known  by  the  name  of  the  "Par- 
kinson hog."  This  breed  originated  at  Wobui  n,  the  estate  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  produced  by  a  cross  ot  a  Chinese  boar  on  the  large  English  hog. 
When  bred  in  perfection,  they  were  splendid  animals,  being  fine  in  their 
points,  of  a  deep  round  carcass,  with  short  legs  and  thin  hair.  They 
kept  easily  and  matured  early,  weighing,  at  twelve  to  twenty  months, 
from  300  to  700  pounds,  having  light  ofial,  and  meat  of  the  first  quality. 
Their  color  was  white,  broken  more  or  less  with  dark-blue  or  ash-col- 
ored spots.  At  one  period,  they  were  widely  difKised  in  Maryland: 
and  the  border  counties  of  Virginia,  as  well  as  in  Delaware  and  Penn- 
sylvania ;  but  it  is  believed  that  the  purity  of  the  breed  no  longer 
exists,  either  in  England  or  this  country.  General  Ridgely,  of  Mary- 
land, bred  these  hogs  in  perfection.  He  sent  a  pair  to  Hon.  Timothy 
Pickering,  of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  the  descendants  of  which  and- 
their  crosses,  were  extensively  propagated  in  this  as  well  as  the  ad- 
joining States. 

The  amount  of  pork  exported  from  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in 
1747-48,  was  3,114  barrels;  in  1754,  1,560  barrels;  from  Philadel- 
phia, in  1752,  4,812  barrels;  in  1767,  6,647  barrels;  in  1796,  12,029 
Darrels,  besides  1,082,690  pounds  of  ham;  from  fcavannah,  in  1766, 
20  barrels  ;  in  1760,  8  barrels  ;  in  1770,  621  barrels.  The  annual 
amount  exported  from  Virginia  for  several  years  preceding  the  Revolu- 
tion, was  about  4,000  barrels. 

The  total  exports  of  pork  from  the  United  States  in  1791,  was  27,781 
barrels;  in  1800,  66,467  barrels;  in  1810,  37,209  barrels ;  in  ISIJ, 
9,073  barrels. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  swine  and  the  quantities  of 
pork,  bacon,  and  ham,  with  their  valuations,  exported  from  the  Unitedi 
States  for  the  last  thirty-three  years : 
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Hogi. 

Pork. 

Bacon  dthami. 

Lard. 

Yaloe. 

Tears. 

Nanib«r. 

Barrel*. 

Poands. 

Pounds. 

Dollars. 

1820-21 

7,885 

66,647 

1,607,506 

3,996,561 

I,354,n6 

1821-22 

9,79d 

68,352 

1, 142, 945 

4,137,814 

1,367,899 

1822-23 

11,436 

55,529 

1,637,157 

6, 067, 071 

1,291,322 

1823-24 

8,838 

67,229 

1,409,199 

5,053,182 

1,489,061 

1824-25 

4,525 

85,709 

1,896,359 

5, 483, 048 

l,8i6,679 

1825-26 

6,939 

88,994 

1,836,133 

7,231,643 

1,892,429 

1826-27 

18,441 

73,813 

1,864.956 

6,927,084 

1,555,698 

1827-28 

16, 171 

53,836 

l,ai7,920 

7,493,319 

1,495,830 

1828-29 

10,779 

59,539 

2, 305, 405 

7, 154, 742 

1,493,629 

182»-30 

22,294 

45,645 

2, 154, 986 

6,001,417 

1,315,245 

1830-31 

14,690 

51,263 

1,477,446 

6, 963, 516 

1,501,644 

1831-32 

5,266 

88,625 

l,810,a30 

7,756,782 

1,928,196 

18;»-33 

6,819 

105,870 

1,786,637 

7, 665, 198 

2,151,568 

1833-34 

3,338 

82,691 

1,520,638 

9, 050, 342 

1,796,001 

1834-36 

3,930 

61,827 

1,492,027 

10, 637, 490 

1,776,732 

1835-36 

1,231 

22,550 

1,398,475 

6, 4l>3, 878 

1,383,344 

1836-37 

1,110 

24,583 

965,935 

6,388,174 

1,299,796 

1837-38 

366 

31,356 

1,194,890 

7,209,478 

1,312,346 

1838-39 

772 

41,301 

1,445,527 

7,723,834 

1,777,230 

1839-40 

4,854 

66,281 

1,643,397 

7,418,847 

1,894,894 

1840-41 

7,901 

133,290 

2,794,517 

10,597,654 

2,621,537 

1841-42 

5,564 

180,032 

2,518,841 

20,102,397 

2, 629, 403 

1842-43 

7,162 

80,310 

2, 422, 067 

24,534,217 

2,120,020 

1843-44 

9,615 

161,629 

3, 886, 976 

25,746,356 

3,336,479 

1844-45 

6,384 

161,609 

2,719,360 

20, 060, 993 

8,991,884 

1845-46 

7,437 

190,422 

3,006,630 

21,843,164 

3,883,884 

1846-47 

.  3,274 

206,190 

17,921,471 

37,611,161 

6,630,842 

1847-48 

4,750 

248,269 

33,551,034 

49,625,539 

9,003,272 

1848-49 

1,121 

253,486 

66,060,822 

37,446,761 

9,245,885 

1849-50 

881 

881,841 

41,014,528 

64,925,546 

7,550,287 

1850-51 

1,030 

165,206 

18, 027, 302 

19,683,082 

4,368,015 

1851-52 

185 

83,382 

5,746,816 

21,281,951 

3,766,470 

1852-53 

82 

129,881 

18,390,027 

34,435,014 

6,803,324 

According  to  the  census  returns  of  1S40,  there  were  in  the  United 
States  26,301,293  swine;  of  1850,  there  were  30,354,213;  showing 
an  increase  of  4,052,920.  The  present  number  may  be  estimated  at 
^2,000,000 ;  which,  at  $5  each,  would  be  worth  $160,000,000. 


CONDENSED    CORRESPONDENCE. 


Statement  ^  T.  L.  Hart',  of  West  Cornwall j  Litchfield  county t  Connecticut. 

It  is  a  question,  I  beheve,  not  yet  settled  to  the  satis&ction  of  farm- 
ers, whether  com  ground  or  fed  raw  to.  swine  will  make  more  pork 
than  when  cooked.  Ten  bushels  judiciously  ied,  according  to  my  ex- 
perience,  will  make  100  pounds  of  pork. 
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Statement  of  J.  Y,,  MoCLiTNa,  of  Bloondngtony  McLean  county ^  Illinois, 

The  Berkshire  and  Irish  grazier  are  the  best  breeds  of  hogs  grown 
among  us.  The  cheapest  manner  of  raising  pork  is  a  rotation  of  clover, 
oats,  and  rye  fields,  to  graze  upon  through  the  summer.  The  best 
manner  to  fatten  is,  to  grind  their  grain,  and  let  the  meal  undergo  a 
partial  fermentation  in  tubs  prepared  for  the  purpose. 


Statement  of  William  J.  Phelps,  of  Elmioood,  Peoria  county,  Illinois, 

Hogs  with  us  in  the  spring  are  turned  into  a  cbver  field,  with  plenty 
of  salt,  and  light  feeding  of  com,  where  they  remain  until  about  the 
10th  of  July,  when  they  are  turned  into  a  field  of  oats  to  keep  them- 
selves. These  last  them  a  month  or  six  weeks,  when  the  feeding  on 
com  commences.  First,  and  for  a  time,  it  is  cut  and  hauled  to  them 
while  the  stalk  is  green  and  juicy,  and  both  stalk  and  ear  are  eaten 
with  a  high  relish.  During  all  this  time  the  animal  has  been  grow^ing 
thriftily,  developing  in  size,  bone,  and  stamina ;  and  is  in  the  best  condi- 
tion, as  the  corn  ripens  and  hardens,  to  lay  on  fat  with  rapidity.  The 
closing  period  of  feeding  in  November  and  December  upon  ripe  grain 
gives  to  the  flesh  the  purest  and  most  desirable  character.  Thus,  with 
comparatively  little  labor,  at  a  cost  of  about  eight  or  ten  bushels  ot 
corn,  or  its  equivalent  in  other  food,  for  every  100  pounds,  we  produce 
pork  in  the  open  fields,  with  temporary  shelter  towards  the  close,  and 
find  it  remunerative  even  at  the  lowest  rates.  Hogs  properly  cared 
for  in  this  way,  will  weigh  at  twenty  months  old  from  200  to  400 
pounda.  __^d3 

Statement  of  William  S.  Payne,  of  Rushville,  Rush  county,  Indiana. 

Pork-raising  in  this  county  is  carried  on  extensively.  Some  farmers 
fatten  from  500  to  3,000  hogs  in  a  year.  There  have  been  a  good 
many  foreign  hogs  introduced  among  us,  but,  after  being  here  a  few 
years,  they  have  lost  their  original  identity,  and  are  now  scarcely 
known  by  any  other  name  than  "  hog." 

The  question  might  be  asked.  How  does  one  man  fatten  3,000  hogs 
at  one  time  ?  I  answer,  he  turns  them  into  a  field  of  standing  corn 
about  the  1st  of  September ;  and  when  they  devour  the  contents  of  that 
field  they  are  turned  into  another,  and  so  on  until  they  are  considered 
fat  enough  for  market,  which  takes  eighty  or  ninety  days.  This  is 
what  we  call  "  hogging  down  corn."  One  hundred  acres  of  good  com, 
say  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre,  will  fatten  about  350  hogs. 


Statement  of  Mivajak  Buknett,  ^the  United  Society  of  Shakers,  Pleas 

ant  Hill,  Mercer  county,  Kentucky, 

There  is  some  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  comparative  value  of 
the  different  breeds  of  hogs ;  the  Berkshire,  Irish  grazier,  and  Woburn, 
however,  are  considered  the  best.  They  require  but  little  further  at- 
tention or  feeding  to  keep  them  fat  or  in  good  order,  than  to  let  them 
run  on  blue-grass  and  clover  pasture ;  giving  them  during  the  winter 
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an  ear  or  two  of  cdm  morning  and  evening,  or  its  equivalent  in  some- 
thing else. 

When  it  is  considered  that  hogs  can  be  employed  to  advantage  in 
gleaning  the  fields  after  harvest,  and  in  eating  much  offal  which  other- 
wise Vould  be  lost,  in  connexion  with  present  prices,  the  conclusion 
must  be  that  they  are  very  profitable  stock.  They  can  be  raised  at  a 
net  cost  of  $2  26  per  hundred.  When  about  eighteen  or  twenty  months 
old,  they  are  fattened  for  market ;  and  it  is  estimated  that,  during  the 
time  or  process  of  fattening,  one  bushel  of  com  will  make  ten  pounds 
of  pork.  If  the  com  were  ground  and  cooked,  it  would  go  from  26 
to  30  per  cent,  further. 

For  packing,  hogs  must  weigh  over  220  pounds,  live  weight ;  but 
the  general  average  commonly  in  market  is  over  300  pounds,  worth 
from  $3  60  to  $4  per  hundred.  Small  hogs  for  family  pork  are  worth 
from  50  to  76  cents  per  hundred  less. 

Statement  of  Wili.iam  Upton,  Jr.,  of  DiaTnont,  Penobscot  county,  Maine. 

Of  hogs,  various  breeds  have  been  introduced  at  times  with 
good  success — such  as  the  Berkshire,  Bedford,  Newbury  White  ;  and 
more  recently  the  Suflfolk  has  made  his  appearance.  These  various 
kinds  are  crossed  in  every  imaginable  way,  so  that  the  long-nosed, 
slab-sided  racer,  formerly  predominant  here,  has  gradually  given  place 
to  more  compact,  valuable  breeds  ;  and  the  average  weight  now  at 
eighteen  months  old  is  not  far  from  360  pounds,  and  not  unfrequently, 
with  superior  feed,  go  up  to  600  pounds.  They  are  usually  kept  m 
close  pens,  and  fed  with  slops  from  the  house,  refuse  of  the  dairy,  and 
decayed  potatoes — of  which  we  are  sorry  to  say  there  is  no  lack  this 
year— till  it  is  desiened  to  fatten,  when  they  are  fed  with  Indian  meal, 
prepared  by  grinding  the  com  and  cobs  together  without  shelling. 
This  is  usually  mixed  with  hot  boiled  potatoes  and  skimmed  milk,  and 
given  to  them  warm. 

For  the  last  four  or  five  years,  round  hogs  have  been  worth  in  Ban- 
gor, our  nearest  market,  8 J  cents  per  pound.  Pork  is  largely  imported 
mto  this  part  of  the  State  to  supply  the  heavy  lumbering  operations 
carried  on  here.  It  will  be  readily  perceived,  from  what  has  been  said 
of  the  method  of  feeding,  that  any  statement  of  the  cost  of  production  of 
this  article  must  be  mere  conjecture.  All  we  can  say  about  it  is,  that, 
kept  in  suitable  quantities  to  eat  the  refuse  of  the  house,  dairy,  &c., 
they  arc  profitable;  further  than  this,  with  com  from  76  cents  to  $1 
per  bushel,  they  are  decidedly  unprofitable. 
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Statement  of  W.  T.  G.  Morton,  of  West  Needham,  Norfolk  county,  Mas- 

sackutettt. 

My  herd  of  swine  are  entirely  of  the  pure  Suffolk  breed.  It  con- 
sisU  of  thirty-seven  sows,  twenty-five  of^  which  are  now  (December 
81)  with  [)ig8,  and  six  boars,  two  of  them  in  active  service.  My  oldest 
boar,  "Prince  Albert,"  at  fifteen  months  old,  took  the  first  premium, 
last  season,  (1863,)  at  the  Norfolk  county  Agricultural  Society. 

In  point  of  economy,  I  have  found  by  experience  that  this  breed  of 


hogs  is  much  easier  Icept,  and  takes  on  &.t  faster,  and  at  less  expense, 
than  any  other  known.  There  is  much  less  waste  in  cutting  them  up 
for  the  barrel,  and  the  pork  is  sweeter,  more  delicate,  and  is  considered 
far  better  for  family  use,  than  that  of  any  other  breed.  They  are  of  a 
white  color,  very  perfect  in  all  of  their  points,  being  of  a  medium  size, 
with  deep,  full  chests,  round  bodies,  thick  hams,  and  short  legs.  They 
are  docile,  thrifty,  and  mature  early;  weighing,  at  twelve  to  eighteen 
months  old,  from  200  to  460,  and  occasionally  as  high  as  600  pounds. 
I  commence  fattening  my  swine  in  October,  and  slaughter  at  about 
Christmas. 

I  have  found  no  difficulty  in  breeding  these  hogs ;  on  the  contrary, 
I  have  been  successful  in  producing  three  consecutive  litters. 

Statement  of  Thomas  W.  Sampson,  of' Ashland  Farm,  Rocheport,  Bcone 

county,  Missouri. 

Hogs  are  raised  in  this  county  with  but  little  trouble.  They  are  fat- 
tened entirely  on  corn,  except  where  we  have  what  is  called  a  "  mast 
year;"  then  they  get  fkt  in  the  woods  on  acoms;  but  the  meat  is  not  fit 
for  exportation,  nor  scarcely  for  home  use,  as  the  flesh  is  very  oily  and 
soft.  The  Berkshire  and  Irish  grazier  are  the  only  improved  breeds 
we  have  had  among  us.  The  Berkshires  are  too  small,  and  the  Irish 
loo  slow  in  maturing.  A  cross  between  the  two  is  the  best  hog  we 
have  for  all  purposes. 

Our  hogs  are  kept  only  in  what  is  called  good  living  order  until 
they  are  put  up  to  fatten,  which  is  about  the  1st  of  October,  when  they 
are  fed  on  all  the  corn  they  will  eat  until  slaughtering  time,  or  about 
the  1st  of  December.  A  considerable  number  of  large  lots  of  fine  hogs 
are  also  fattened  and  sold  to  packers. 

Pork  is  worth,  on  an  average,  about  $3  per  hundred. 

Statement  of  James  L.  Minor,  of  Jefferson  City,  Cole  coui.ty,  Missouri. 

Hogs  are  generally  killed  here  at  about  eighteen  months  or  two  years 
old.  They  are  usually  permitted  to  run  in  the  woods  and  around  the 
stables  and  farm  until  about  three  months  before  kilhng  time,  when 
they  are  put  up  in  a  pen,  where  new  corn  is  thrown  to  them  ad  libitum^ 
until  they  are  fat  enough  to  be  slaughtered.  In  this  condition  they  are 
either  put  up  by  the  farmers,  after  a  sufficient  supply  is  retained  for  their 
domestic  consumption,  in  the  hope  of  a  bacon  speculation  in  the  spring 
of  the  next  year,  or  sold  to  some  pork-house  in  the  vicinity.  The 
opinion  prevails  that  no  hog  can  be  profitably  kept  more  than  one  win- 
ter. Presuming  that  he  is  killed  at  eighteen  or  twenty  months  old,  a 
hog  will  consume,  in  that  time,  about  four  barrels  of  com.  At  this 
age,  and  with  this  quantity  of  food,  he  will  weigh  from  160  to  200 
pounds.  Com  is  worth  here,  generally,  $1  per  barrel,  so  that  the  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  production  and  profit  of  pork  is  easily  made : 

176  pounds  (average)  of  pork,  at  4  cents $7  00 

Costoffbod 4  00 

Profit 3  00 
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Statement  qf  W.  M.  Jackson,  of  Fayette,  Howard  county ,  Missoieru 

I  have  tried  the  Bvfield,  the  Irish,  and  the  Berkshire,  all  of  which 
are  thrifty  and  do  well.  The  Irish  I  obiect  to  on  account  of  his  large 
bone,  and  consequent  size.  I  consider  them  not  so  profitable  hogs  as 
either  of  the  other  kinds.  Thev  do  not  take  on  flesh  so  young  as  the 
others ;  and  the  sooner  hogs  can  be  made  to  weigh  200  pounds,  the  more 
the  profit;  and  those  which  are  made  to  weigh  200  pounds  at  ten  or 
twelve  months  old,  are  certainly  much  better  meat  than  those  which 
are  kept  so  poor  as  only  to  weigh  200  pounds  at  two  years  old. 
The  meat  of  a  young  hog  fattened  at  that  age,  is  certainly  more 
render,  has  thinner  rind  and  less  gristle,  and  consequently  is  better 
tasted,  and  is  worth  more.  A  hog  twelve  months  old,  say  the  Ist  of 
September,  which  will  weigh  175  pounds,  will  take  on  flesh  at  the  rate 
of  two  pounds  a  day ;  and  five  bushels  of  good  sound  new  corn  will 
make  an  increase  or  average  gain  of  75  pounds  on  hogs  of  the  above 
description ;  or,  3§  pounds  of  com,  supposing  the  corn  to  weigh  65 
pounds  to  the  bushel,  will  make  one  of  pork.  I  make  this  statement 
from  an  actual  experiment  which  I  know  to  be  correct.  I  have  never 
tried  grinding  the  grain,  nor  cooking  it  in  any  way,  for  hogs;  and  I  feel 
confident,  froin  observation  and  experience  in  fattening  hogs,  that  there 
is  no  preparation  that  can  be  made  by  grinding  and  cooking  that  will 
fatten  them  faster  than  green  com  in  the  field,  just  after  the  milky 
stage,  and  so  well  calculated  to  prevent  the  exhaustion  of  the  land.  I 
have  raised  eight  successive  crops  of  corn  on  the  same  field  and  fed  it 
down  with  hogs,,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  last  was  the  heaviest  corn  I 
have  ever  noticed.  By  this  process  of  feeding,  my  pigs  and  shoats  all 
get  fat,  and  are  easily  wintered. 


Statement  ofD.  C.  Garth,  of  Huntsville,  Randolph  county,  Missoun, 

Hogs  are  raised  here  mainly  for  home  consumption,  and  very  few 
are  driven  or  carried  to  market.  Enough  are  annually  slaughtered, 
however,  to  produce  a  surplus  of  bacon  and  lard,  which  constitute  a 
portion  of  our  commercial  commodities. 


Statement  o/"  Armstrong  O'Hara,  of  St.  Frangois  county,  Mistoini, 

Every  farmer  here  raises  his  own  pork,  and  the  surplus  is  sold  in  our 
home  trade.  Pork,  to  raise  it  here  on  com,  will  cost  $3  per  hundred, 
and  sells  at  $4. 


Statement  of  Levi  Bartlett,  of  Warner,  Merrimack  county,  New  Hamp- 
shire* 

Of  swine,  we  have  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  resulting  from  neglect 
of  any  systematic  course  of  breeding.  Among  our  farmers  and  me- 
chanics we  frequently  find  specimens  of  hogs  that  will  compare  favor- 
ably, in  every  respect,  with  the  Suffolk,  or  in  fact  with  any  other  breed 
But  these  good  pomts  in  individuals  cannot  be  depended  upon  in  all  the 
pigs  of  the  same  litter,  or  even  in  the  progeny  of  these  almost  faultless 


gmnters.  Some  of  their  pigs  may  be  extremely  good,  some  indiflfer- 
ently  so,  and  others  decidednr  bad — looking  as  if  their  "base,  ignoble 
blood  had  crept  through  lana-sharks  ever  smce  the  flood."  Where  the 
"kith  and  kin^*  are  so  nearly  allied,  why  such  a  difference?  Simply 
because  there  has  been  no  systematic  course  of  breeding  pursued  among 
us  long  enough  to  "fix"  any  peculiarity  of  "blood."  It  is  a  general 
law  of  nature  for  "like  to  beget  like;"  and  by  a  long  and  judicious 
course  of  breeding,  a  race  of  cattle,  sheep,  or  swine  can  be  produced, 
the  progeny  of  which  will  almost  as  nearly  resemble  each  other  as  do 
a  brood  of  our  native  quails  or  partridges.     In  England,  where  the  tme 

J)rinciples  of  breeding  have  been  pursued  with  the  greatest  care  for  a 
ong  series  of  years,  they  have  several  very  valuable  and  distinctly- 
marked  varieties  of  hogs,  each  of  which,  when  kept  pure,  pre- 
serving its  identity  generation  after  generation.  Among  some  of  the 
most'^  valuable  breeds  are  the  Middlesex,  the  Woburn,  the  improved 
Essex,  and  the  Suffolk.  The  latter  have  been  more  largely  introduced 
into  this  section  of  the  country  than  any  of  the  other  kinds ;  and  for  the 
farmers  and  mechanics  of  New  Hampshire  they  are  thought  to  be,  or  the 
half-bloods,  a  much  better  breed  than  the  mixed  varieties  no^  so  gen- 
erally kept ;  for  the  Suffolks  are  not  large,  coarse,  bony  hogs,  but  attain 
maturity  at  an  early  age,  and  may  be  always  in  a  condition  to  kill  from 
the  time  they  are  a  month  old.  They  readily  weigh  from  200  to  300 
pounds  at  six  to  ten  months  old,  and  a  proportionate  weight  at  twelve 
months.  The  pork  is  so  much  esteemed,  that  it  generally  commands 
from  a  cent  to  two  cents  a  pound  extra  in  the  Boston  market. 


Statement  o/"  William  H.  Cooke,  of  Howard,  Warren  county,  New  York, 

Our  best  breed  of  hogs  is  the  Berkshire,  crossed  with  our  common 
stock.  The  cheapest  method  of  raising  pork  is,  to  have  the  pigs  come 
early  in  the  spring,  forcing  them,  by  good  feeding,  from  the  commence- 
ment, and  at  eight  months  old  they  will  weigh  about  300  pounds.  This 
can  be  done  by  keeping  one  pig  to  each  cow,  and  mixing  a  little  Indian 
meal  or  ground  rye  with  the  buttermilk  or  whey. 

The  price  of  pork  thus  raised  is  about  7  cents  per  pound. 


Statement  of  Lewis  G.  Morris,  of  Mount  Fordham,  Westchester  county, 

New  York, 

The  three  kinds  of  swine  propagated  by  me  are  the  improved  Suf- 
folk, Essex,  and  Berkshire.  The  modern  Suffolk  is  a  valuable  and 
popular  breed.  Its  origin  was  a  cross  of  the  ancient  breed  of  Suffolk 
(England)  with  the  Chmese  and  Berkshire.  Youatt  says:  "On  the 
whole,  there  are  few  better  breeds  in  the  kingdom  than  the  improved 
Suffolk."  Martin  says,  "This  breed  stands  first;"  and  Rahm  says, 
"Suffolk  pigs  are,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  most  popular  breed  in 
England."  It  differs  fipom  the  Essex,  in  making  more  tat  and  less  lean, 
being  better  adapted  to  barreling,  and  not  so  good  for  baconiug,  or  as 
fresh  pork.  The  Suffolks  attain  matiu-ity  at  an  early  age,  and  may 
always  be  in  condition  to  kill  from  the  time  they  are  a  month  old. 
Their  usual  weight  is  fix)m  200  to  300  pounds  at  six  to  ten  months  old. 
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and  a  proportionate  weight  at  twelve  months.  The  carcasses  command 
a  considerable  extra  price  over  the  common  hogs  of  the  country,  partly 
OQ  account  of  the  greater  weight  in  proportion  to  the  bone,  but  chiefly 
from  the  pork  being  of  better  quality  and  flavor. 

The  improved  Essex  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  breeds  of  swine.    It 
Was  originated  by  the  late  Lord  Western,  and  has  latterly  been  exten- 
sively known  in  the  hands  of  W.  Fisher  Hobbs,  who  was  Lord  W.'s 
baUjff,  and  had  facihties  for  obtaining  his  best  stock.     It  has  probably 
carried  more  prizes  at  the  shows  of  the  Smithfield  Club,  witliin  the 
last  ten  years,  than  any  other  breed.   It  was  derived  from  a  cross  with 
the  Neapolitan,  and  inherits  the  black  color  of  that  race,  with  more 
size,  finer  symmetry,  and  much  better  constitution.     Stephens,  author 
of  the  "Book  of  the  Farm,"  and  the  "Farmer's  Guide,"  well  describes 
their  characteristics  as  follows:  "As  to  the  breed  which  shows  the 
greatest  disposition  to  fatten,  together  with  a  due  proportion  of  lean,  I 
never  saw  one  equal  to  that  which  was  originated  by  Lord  Western,  in 
*'^^?^..,^^^y  ^^'■^  exceedingly  gentle;  indisposed  to  travel  far;  could 
attain,  if  kept  on,  to  a  great  weight ;  and  so  compact  in  form,  and  small  of 
bone  and  offal,  that  they  invariably  yielded  a  greater  weight  of  pork 
than  was  judged  of  befbre  being  slaughtered,  and  more  delicious^  ham 
was  never  cured  than  they  afibrded."     In  regard  to  color,  it  may  be 
observed  that,  in  this  case,  it  is  not  even  "  skin-deep,"  being  confined 
to.  the  outer  or  scarf-skin;  and  the  carcasses,  dressed  by  the  ordinary 
inode  of  scalding,  are  quite  white.    The  meat  is  of  very  superior  quaUty, 
the  fat   being  firm,  and  the  lean  while,  fine-grained  and  rich  flavored. 
The  animals  are  not  subject  to  cutaneous  diseases.     Their  skins  are 
almost  always  smooth  and  healthy,  even  when  exposed  to  the  sun. 
Few  of  the  breed  have  as  yet  been  slaughtered  in  this  country.     Their 
dressed  weight  in  England  is  250  to  400  pounds  at  twelve  to  eighteen 
months  old.  ° 

The  Berkshires,  black  and  while,  possess  more  size  than  either  of 
the  above  named  breeds,  with  much  more  bristles  or  hair.  The  meat 
has  more  muscle,  or  lean,  and  by  some  is  thought  to  be  better  adapted 
for  bacon  and  hams. 
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Statement  of  Joshua  Harris,  of  Welcke's  MilU,  Caharrcu  county,  North 

Carolina, 

Every  farmer  here  tries  to  raise  his  own  pork,  but  very  often  faUs, 
and  has  to  buy  from  the  drovers. 


Statement  of  Jacob  Knoop,  of  Elizabeth,  Miami  county,  Ohio, 

We  have  several  breeds  of  excellent  hogs,  such  as  the  "Liecestcr  " 
the  ♦•Berkshire,"  the  "grazier,"  and  the  "Warren  county"  or  "Sha- 
ker," the  latter  of  which  is  raised  in  Union  village  by  a  long  and  judi- 
cious crossing  of  our  best  kinds.  With  good  feed  and  care,  they  will 
weigh  from  300  to  400  pounds  each,  at  sixteen  months  old,  or  from  200 
to  260  pounds  at  eleven  months  old. 

The  price  of  pork  varies  firom  $3  76  to  $4  25  per  hundred,  which 
will  not  remun^fate  the  farmer  for  his  labor  and  corn. 


Stattanmt  of  William  M.  Mact,  of  QuercuM  Crrove,  Linn  county,  Oregon, 

Hogs  do  well  here,  and  are  not  fed  at  any  season  of  the  year.  They 
live  on  a  root  growing  in  the  lowlands,  known  as  "cameros,"  resem- 
bling an  onion.  The  oak  yields  a  fine  crop  of  acorns,  upon  which 
they  also  feed. 

Statement  of  I*eter  Gross,  of  Schnecksville,  Lehigh  county,  Pennsylvania, 

Pork  raising  for  the  market  is  not  generally  a  profitable  business  with 
us.  The  best  breeds  raised  are  a  mixture  ot  the  Berkshire  and  our 
common  slock.  But  few  hogs  are  raised  and  fattened  except  those  re- 
quired for  family  use.  Our  cheapest  method  of  raising  is  to  swill  the 
hogs  liberally  during  the  summer,  and  let  them  glean  the  stubble-fields 
and  run  at  large  in  the  orchards.  In  the  fall,  when  corn  begins  to 
harden,  we  commence  feeding  them  moderately  until  about  the  1st  of 
November,  afler  which  they  should  have  all  they  will  eat  until  the 
latter  part  of  December.  When  slaughtered  at  sixteen  months  old,  they 
will  average  about  260  to  300  pounds  each  in  weight. 

Pork,  at  present,  is  worth  $7  per  hundred. 


Statement  of  Joshua  S.  ELeller,  of  Orwigshurg,  Schuylkill  county,  Fenn] 

tylvania. 

There  are  some  good  breeds  of  hogs  in  this  county,  among  which 
are  the  SufTolks,  of  which  I  possess  a  pair.  They  are  unquestionably 
the  best  breed  we  hare,  possessing  a  fine  bone,  neat  appearance,  and 
fatten  readily  at  any  age.  They  come  to  maturity  at  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  months  old,  at  which  age  they  weigh  from  250  to  350  pounds. 
I  am  well  satisfied  60  per  cent,  can  be  saved  in  keeping  this  breed. 

Statement  of  John  S.  Eichar,  of  (rreensburgh,  Westmoreland  county, 

Pennsylvania, 

But  little  attention  has  been  given  to  this  branch  of  agriculture  in 
Western  Pennsylvania,  although  the  demand  for  pork,  for  several  years, 
has  been  good,  and  prices  have  run  high.  The  course  usually  adopted 
by  most  farmers  in  this  section,  is  to  keep  their  hogs  until  they  are  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-two  months  old,  and  then  slaughter  or  sell  them.  Du- 
ring their  first  winter,  they  are  fed  just  sufficient  to  keep  them  alive. 
The  second  summer  they  have  the  run  of  a  clover-field,  and  in  the 
fall  they  are  allowed  the  range  of  the  orchard  and  woods.  Six  weeks 
before  kiUing  time,  they  are  penned  up  and  provided  with  as  much 
corn,  in  the  ear,  as  they  can  destroy,  and  they  certainly  will  "destroy" 
the  third  of  what  is  given  them.  At  the  end  of  six  weeks,  they  are 
killed  or  sold,  averaging  in  weight  about  260  pounds  dressed.  This 
pork  costs  us,  counting  all  expenses,  10  cents  per  pound  ;  which  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  very  profitable  business  when  it  can  be  bought  for  6  cents. 

Decidedly  the  best  way  of  fattening  hogs,  is  to  gel  a  com  and  cob- 
crusher,  and  a  vegetable  boiler  to  steam  the  corn  after  it  has  been 
crushed.  This  plan  is  far  better  than  shelUng  the  com  and  drawing  it 
from  one  to  five  miles  to  a  mill,  giving  the  miller  one-tenth  of  the  gnst, 
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and  then  drawing  it  home.  We  have  tried  the  Berkshire,  the  Irish 
grazier,  and  most  of  the  ordinary  kinds,  none  of  which  have  riven 
satisfaction.  The  Berkshire  and  common  breeds  are  too  small- 
the  grazier  requires  too  long  a  period  to  come  to  maturity.  I  am  now 
breeding  from  a  cross  of  the  Berkshire  and  grazier,  which  are  called 
"improved  graziers."  They  combine  the  early  maturity  and  easy 
fattening  properties  of  the  Berkshire,  with  the  great  size  of  the 
grazier.  I-  rom  this  cross,  I  can  have  pigs  farrowed  the  Ist  of  March, 
which  will  weigh,  with  ordmary  care,  200  pounds  by  Christmas;  thus 
avoiding  the  expense  of  feeding  over  winter,  which  is  the  great  draw- 
back m  raising  swme.  Pork  made  in  this  way  will  cost  a  third  less 
than  It  does  in  the  case  first  mentioned. 


Statement  of  Joseph  Bowditch,  of  FairfieU,  Franklin  county,  Vermont, 

AU  of  our  dairymen  make  pork  to  selL  Our  hogs,  eighteen  months  old, 
when  dressed,  weigh  from  300  to  600  pounds;  pigs  from  200  to  300 
pounds  each.     At  least  four-fifths  of  our  pork  is  made  from  the  refuse 

?Lt^  V^7'  u^""^  ''°"  n"^  ^^V"  ^°»'  "^  P^'^^  ^«^Pi"g  charcoal  by 
them ;  others  have  a  small  yard  attached,  for  them  to  rcSt  and  wallow 

!?;«.;.  the  latter  part  of  the  dairy  season,  as  the  slops  decrease,  the 

Tow  1?  'i!  '"P?^^"^  r  y  P°^^°^''  ^f  P^^«'  P"°^pkins,  and  corn-meal. 
Cows  which  are  kept  for  butter  will  make  60  pounds  of  pork  each  in 
a  season ;  when  kept  for  cheese,  40  pounds.  The  Suffolk  breed  is  cen- 
eraily  preferred,  as  they  mature  younger. 


Statement  of  William  Smoot,  of  Boone  Court  House,  Virginia. 
The  Berkshire  and  grazier,  mixed  with  o«r  "scrub"  Hogs,  constitute 
co2ed.    "'•     ^''^  '"  ^^""  °"  ''''''''  ^"'^''^^  -'  largl  thrwhen 

lesr^tLan^TentV"""  '  '"  '  '''''  ^''  P""°^'  ^"^  "^^  °°^  P^^  '^'^  ^^^ 


Statement  o/Raleigh  W.  Dter,  ofPnlIaman\  Franklin coimty,  Tirginia. 
We  only  raise  meat  for  our  own  use,  not  yet  deeming  it  so  profitable 
iLht::-  °^^K^^i^^"«^-  Y^*  ^""1  ^^^  ^^^«^"^^'  ^he  Be^kshire^anrhe 
th.  v£  w'  ^°'^r;'  ^"^  "'^^"^-  ^"'-  h«g«  t^«  the  rang;  during 
^Zv'  r^  '''^u  "P  T^  °'  '^^^«  ^^'^y  ^"d  ^«d  on  slops,  com, 
pumpkins  &c.  They  are  fattened  on  the  same  food,  being  clo^k 
penned  about  two  months.  They  are  slaughtered  in  December  and 
January,  their  average  weight  being  about  140  pounds.    They  are  worth 

fX'fn^i-^"    ^"  ^T"  K^*  ^«»ts  per  pound.  ^The  cost  of  rearing  and 
lattening  is  supposed  to  be  about  4^  cents  per  pound. 

Statemait  of  Henry  M.  Price,  of  Nicholas  Court  House,  rxrginia, 
^    But  httle  attention,  as  yet,  is  paid  here  to  the  breeds  of  swine, 
though  our  common  stock  makes  fair  pork.    They  are  usuaUy  -mast" 
led.    ISo  surplus  pork  nor  bacon  of  much  consequence  is  raised 
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»r  OHAKLU  T.  JACKSOir,  M.  D.,  OF  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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In  the  winter  of  1841-42,  I  discovered  that  the  nerves  of  sen- 
sation could  be  temporarily  paralyzed  to  all  sensation  by  the  pul- 
monary inhalation  of  the  vapor  of  pure  sulphuric  ether  (oxide  of  ethyle) 
mixed  with  air,  and  that  while  the  human  body  was  thus  affected,  any 
surgical  operation  could  be  performed  upon  the  etherised  patient 
without  producing  any  pain.  In  1846,  I  caused  this  discovery  to 
be  practically  exemplified,  by  applying  it  in  surgical  operations, 
both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  where  it  was  also  used  by  my 
directions.  I  also  indicated  its  use  in  preventing  all  sensation  of  pain 
in  domestic  animals,  upon  which  surgical  operations  were  to  be  per- 
formed, either  for  the  cure  of  diseases,  or  for  rendering  them  more 
serviceable  to  man.  ^  i         •      i 

In  many  cases,  fractured  or  dislocated  limbs  of  valuable  animals 
could  be  cured  if  they  were  rendered  manageable  during  the  opera- 
tion, so  that  the  proper  adjustments  might  be  made,  and  the  dressings 
applied.  This  may  readily  be  accomplished  by  rendering  the  animal 
insensible  to  pain,  and  unconscious  by  the  administration  of  ether  vapor. 
Severe  surgical  operations — such  as  the  division  of  nerves,  the  appli- 
cation of  actual  cautery,  the  removal  of  tumors,  and  the  castration  of 
domestic  animals — may  also  be  rendered  entirely  painless  by  this 
method.  The  means  is  easy,  safe,  and  efficient,  and  any  intelligent 
person  can  administer  the  ether  as  I  shall  describe. 

We  may  make  use  of  pure  washed  sulphuric  ether,  or  of  a  mixture 
of  it  with  chloroform,  the  mixture  being  preferable  on  account  of  its 
greater  power  and  concentration,  while  pure  chloroform  is  dangerous 
and  ought  not  to  be  employed  alone,  its  vapor  being  so  dense  as  to 
be  with  difficulty  removed  from  the  lungs  in  case  an  overdose  is  ad- 
ministered, while  sulphuric  ether  vapor  is  hght,  and  is  easily  removed. 
The  mixed  vapors  also  act  more  kindly,  on  account  of  the  slighdy 
stimulating  property  of  the  ether  overcoming  the  deadly  sedative  effect 
of  pure  chloroform.  In  actual  practice,  I  have  never  known  of  a 
single  fatal  accident  from  the  administration  of  the  vapor,  nor  of  this  mix- 
ture, provided  air 'was  also  admitted  into  the  lungs,  mingled  with  the 
vapor  so  as  to  sustain  the  functions  of  life  as  required  for  respiration. 
No  unpleasant  accident  has  ever  happened  under  my  hands  from  the 
admimstration  of  either  of  these  anaesthetic  agents,  though  my  experi- 
ence has  been  most  extensive,  and  my  observations  have  been  made 
on  persons  of  all  ages  and  temperaments.  I  have  found  that  a  mix- 
ture of  four  or  five  measures  of  pure  sulphuric  ether,  and  of  one 
measure  of  pure  chbroform,  produced  the  best  effects  upon  man  and 

upcm  animals.  •    i    i    • 

In  the  more  usual  surgical  operations  upon  animals,  particularly  m 
that  of  castration  of  the  bull,  stallion,  hog,  and  ram,  we  should  always 
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apply  the  ether  vapor  by  the  lungs.    There  is  no  danger  in  adminis- 
lenng  the  ether  to  any  animal  that  lias  sensible  perspiration ;  but  to 
those  which  do  not  sweat,  we  must  apply  it  more  cautiously;  thus  the 
ram  and  bull  will  bear  a  very  high  dose  without  the  least  danger  to 
life,  while  the  cat  is  readily  killed  by  a  full  dose  of  chloroform.    I 
have  not  seen  death  produced  by  the  use  of  pure  ether  vapor  mixed 
with  air,  in  any  case,  nor  in  any  animal,  and  yet  I  can  conceive  how 
an  animal  having  no  free  perspiration  should  retain  for  a  longer  time 
the  absorbed  vapor  of  that  liquid,  as  weU  as  of  chloroform.    Dogs  have 
a  peTspiration  mainly  from  the  tongue,  and  hence  they  do  not  get  rid 
ot  the  absorbed  vapor  so  readily  as  those  animals  having  a  free  cu- 
taneous perspiration,  and  are  therefore  more  likely  to  sufler  ill  effects 
Jrom  retained  chloroform.     All  animals  excrete  the  absorbed  vapor 
by  the  skm,  lungs,  and  kidneys,  in  their  perspiration,  breath,  and  urine; 
and  thus,  after  the  effects  of  the  anaesthetic  agent  is  over,  the  system 
clears  itself  very  soon  of  all  traces  of  it  by  the  above  named  channels. 
In  administeimg  ether  and  chloroform  to  animals,  I  make  use  of  a 
wire  muzzle,  or  basket,  which  is  fastened  round  the  nose  and  mouth, 
and  fixed  m  Its  place  by  proper  straps.     On  the  horse  or  ox,  a  head- 
stall IS  all  that  is  required  to  fix  the  wire  basket  in  its  proper  position, 
into  this  basket  I  first  put  a  very  coarse  open-textured  sponged  which 
has  been  soaked  m  water  so  as  to  soften  and  swell  it,  and  then  it  is 
squeezed  dry.     The  basket  and  sponge  being  put  in  the  proper  posi- 
tion, I  take  this  mixture— pure  sulphuric  ether,  one  pint ;  pure  chloro- 
form, one  gill— and  mix  them  in  a  bottle ;  then  I  pour  upon  the  sponge, 
from  time  to  time  as  needed,  this  fluid,  an  ounce  at  a  time  ;  renewing  it 
as  It  evaporates.     The  animal  breathes  it  freely  into  the  lungs,  and  S(X)n 
gently  falls  down  in  a  deep  sleep  of  insensibility  and  unconsciousness, 
and  IS  entirely  passive,  so  that  any  operation  may  be  performed,  and 
without  any  struggle  of  the  animal,  or  any  signs  of  pain.     A  very  re- 
fractory horse  may,  by  this  means,  be  made  to  submit  to  the  farrier  in 
being  shod,  and  will  soon  learn  to  submit  afterwards,  and  probably 
without  the  repetition  of  the  ether.  ^ 

^The  apparatus  for  etherizing  a  bull,  wiU,  of  course,  be  fitted  to  the 
form  of  his  nose,  and  .should  be  in  other  respects  like  that  for  the  horse. 
He  will  bear  the  ether  perfectly  well  in  full  doses. 

The  hog  I  have  not  seen  uncler  etherization,  but  I  doubt  not  he  will 
readily  come  under  its  influence ;  but  I  do  not  think  he  wiU  bear  so 
well  a  high  dose  as  a  horse  or  an  ox. 

Sheep  "bear  it  perfectly  well ;  at  least  they  do  the  breathing  of  pure 
ether.  I  do  not  know  how  chloroform  may  affect  th^m,  and  should  be 
^  imie  more  carefiil  in  the  administration  of  that  agent.  It  is  proba- 
ble, however,  that  the  admixture  of  chloroform  will,  ether  will  prove 
safe  and  efficient.  Sheep  have  been  operated  upon  under  ether  in 
li^ngland  successfully,  since  the  publication  of  my  discovery 

It  must  be  kept  in  view,  that  air  must  be  freely  admittedin  adminis- 
f^"  d       *"*^^^*^^  ^«^°^«  J  ^*^«°  ^re  is  litUe  if  any  danger  to  be 

In  this  hasty  sketch  of  the  method  of  etherizing  animals,  I  have 
avoided  many  details  which  might  prove  entertainmg  to  the  reader, 
and  an  array  of  cases  that  might  have  been  required  at  the  time  I  first 
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made  this  curious  discovery  known  to  the  world,  but  which  are  now 
unnecessary,  since  the  public  know  that  the  effects  have  been  produced 
in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cases  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  America 
in  all  lands  where  I  have  made  known  this  means  of  alleviating  suffer- 
ing. 


IMPORTATION  OF  CAMELS. 

The  introduction  of  the  camel,  to  be  employed  as  a  beast  of  burden 
in  those  portions  of  the  Western  hemisphere  where  there  are  broad 
prairies  and  elevated  plains  nearly  destitute  of  water,  and  offering  but 
a  scanty  supply  of  herbage,  of  an  indifferent  quality,  has  long  been 
viewed  as  a  matter  of  much  national  importance,  particularly  since  the 
establishment  of  the  overland  routes,  requiring  mingled  mountain  and 
desert  service,  between  the  Atlantic  States  and  California  or  Oregon. 
Several  dromedaries  and  camels  have  been  introduced  from  time  to 
time  for  the  object  in  view ;  but  owing  to  the  want  of  a  proper  knowl- 
edge of  the  habits  and  management  of  the  animals,  the  attempt  has 
generally  proved  unsuccessful.  Thus,  camels  were  brought  from 
Guinea  to  Virginia,  in  1701,  and  the  enterprise  failed.  In  numerous 
instances,  dromedaries  have  been  introduced  into  the  West  Indies  and 
various  parts  of  South  America,  and  have  been  employed  with  partial 
success  on  the  scorching  plains,  difficult  to  be  crossed  by  means  ot  any 
other  animal. 

At  the  last  session  of  Congress,  a  bill  was  offered  and  discussed  for 
an  appropriation  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  in  question,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  further  action  in  the  matter  will  sooner  or  later  take 
place.  Here  we  would  simply  remark,  that,  from  the  nature  of  the 
country,  and  the  necessity  of  communicating  with  Oregon  and  Califor- 
nia by  beasts  of  burden,  the  demands  for  camels  would  be  increased 
rather  than  diminished  by  the  construction  of  any  possible  railroad  to  the 

Pacific.  I 

The  following  comments  upon  the  habits,  management,  diseases,  and 
peculiarities  of  the  camel  and  dromedary,  are  principally  condensed 
from  a  manuscript  by  General  Harlan,  of  Cochransville,  Chester  county, 
Pennsylvania,  who  resided  nineteen  years  in  the  East,  during  a  part 
of  which  period  he  was  actively  involved  in  the  military  operations  of 
Dost  Mahomed,  Amur  of  Cabul,  and  Rungeet  Sing,  Prince  of  Punjaub. 
prior  to  the  conquest  of  Cabul  by  the  British.  As  general  of  the  staff 
of  die  former,  he  commanded  a  division  of  the  army  of  Cabul,  destined 
to  the  invasion  of  Bulkh,  a  part  of  ancient  Bactria.  On  this  expedition 
he  was  accompanied  by  a  caravan  of  sixteen  hundred  camels,  of  north  , 
em  stock,  in  addition  to  four  hundred  attached  to  his  own  command. 
Being  compelled  to  cross  the  highest  range  of  the  Indian  Caucasus,  and 
to  superintend  his  own  commissariat,  he  enjoyed  the  most  ample  op- 
portunity for  becoming  practically  famiUar  with  the  capacities  of  the 
northern  or  Bactrian  camel,  as  he  had  been  previously  with  those  of  the 
dromedary  of  the  plains.    He  was  also  able  to  estimate  the  relative 
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value  of  the  cross  resulring  from  their  admixtul'e,  and  known  as  the 
**  Bopghdee"  by  the  Affehaiis  and  other  northern  tribes. 

Of  the  dromedary  of  the  plains,  (Camelut  dromedarius,)  General  Har- 
lan remarks,  that,  when  selected  for  burden,  he  is  loaded  with  ease 
and  safety,  and  will  carry,  on  an  arerage,  four  hundred  pounds  in  a 
level  country.  On  long  journeys  his  daily  march  is  about  eighteen 
miles,  and  his  rate  about  two  and  a  half  miles  per  hour.  The  more 
deUcate-blooded  and  highly  trained  animals  bear  much  the  same  rela- 
tion to  their  laboring  compeers  that  the  racer  holds  to  the  dray-horse. 
They  are  used  exclusively  by  couriers  and  express-riders.  Their  ordi- 
nary day's  journey  is  sixty  miles;  but  a  fine  specimen  will  travel  one 
hundred  mfles  daily,  for  several  days  in  succession.  His  utmost  speed 
is  about  ten  miles  an  hour.* 

The  drornedary  has  seven  callosities,  upon  which  he  throws  the 
weight  of  his  body,  both  in  kneeling  down  and  rising  up.     There  is 
one  on  the  breast,  two  on  each  of  the  fore-legs,  and  one  on  each  of  the 
hind-legs.    He  sleeps  always  with  his  knees  bent  under  his  body,  with 
his  breast  upon  the  ground,  and  kneels  to  receive  his  load,  resting 
meanwhile  on  these  callosities,  which  protect  the  skin  fi-om  injury  by 
his  weight.     In  the  whole  structure  of  this  "ship  of  the  desert,"  there 
is  a  most  especial  adaptation  to  its  arid  region,  and  to  those  services 
which  man  there  requires  of  it,  and  without  which  the  intercourse  of 
mankind  in  the  East  would  have  been  confined  to  small  spots  where 
abundance  reigned.     The  commodities  of  one  part  of  Asia  could  not 
have  been  exchanged  for  those  of  another ;  commerce,  the  great  mov- 
ing prmciple  in  the  extension  of  civiUzation,  would  have  been  unknown; 
and  knowledge  would  have  been  limited  to  particular  districts,  and 
would  there  have  been  of  the  most  stunted  and  feeble  growth.     The 
camel's  feet  are  formed  to  tread  lightly  on  a  dry  and  shifting  soil.    Its 
nostrils  have  the  capacity  of  closing  to  exclude  the  sand  when  the 
whirlwind  scatters  it  over  the  desert.    Unlike  the  "  iron  camel "  of 
America,  it  is  provided  with  a  peculiar  apparatus  for  retaining  water 
in  its  stomach,  so  that  it  can  march  from  well  to  well  without  great 
inconvenience,  although  they  be  some  hundred  miles  apart,  while  its 
steam-breathed  rival  refuses  to  labor  without  a  half  hour's  draught.    Pa- 
tient under  his  duties,  he  kneels  at  the  command  of  his  driver,  and  nses 
cheerfully  with  his  load.     He  requires  no  whip  nor  spur  during  his 
monotonous  march,  but  when  fatigued  his  driver  sings  him  some  cheer- 
m^  snatch  of  his  Arabian  melodies,  and  the  creature,  evidentlv  delighted 
with  the  rnusical  sounds,  toils  forward,  with  a  brisker  step,  till  the  hour 
of  rest  arrives,  when  he  again  kneels  to  be  disburdened  for  a  little  while; 
and  if  the  stock  of  food  be  not  exhausted,  he  is  further  rewarded  with 
a  few  mouthfuls  of  the  barley-cake  which  he  carries  for  the  sustenance 
of  his  master  and  himself. 

The  dromedary  of  the  plains  is  very  ill-adapted  to  mountain  travel- 

•The  Atiatict  and  Africant  do  not  apply  the  term  iromaian  to  aU  of  thia  apMiaa  bat 
merely  to  a  bfht  and  very  twift  breed  ef  it,  and  which  ta  need  for  riding.  A«  a  droiMdary, 
or  awift  camel,  may  be  of  either  of  the  two  apeciea.  the  practice  of  oompilera  always  calling 
the  one-humped  camel  the  dromedary,  create*  oonfuiion,  eapecially  in  reading  travel*  where 
the  word  ia  diacriminately  naed.  The  Hebrew*  call  the  camel  /mm/:  the  Araba.  ^mnri- 
bttt  a  iwift  eamel,  or  dromedary,  tbey  oaU  «<  ktru.—D,  J.  B.  ^^' 
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ling,  having  but  feeble  power  in  climbing,  and  still  less  in  descending 
a  steep.  His  chief  usenilness  is  confined  to  sandy  soils ;  for,  when  the 
grouna  is  wet  and  slippery,  as  it  is  usually  in  clay  ground,  his  hind-feet 
are  exceedingly  apt  to  slide  apart  and  rupture  or  sprain  the  ligaments 
of  the  pubis,  the  thighs  being  very  deficient  in  adductive  power,  and 
the  legs  being  very  long.  This  accident  is  usually  fatal ;  and  if  it  occurs 
cm  a  journey,  the  animal  is  generally  killed  or  left  to  starve.  Asa  pre- 
ventive, the  hind-legs  are  hoppled  above  the  gamble-joint,  by  means  of 
a  cord,  when  travellinc  over  treacherous  ground.  When  thrown  down 
or  swamped  in  mire,  the  dromedary  makes  no  attempt  to  rise.  The 
elephant  or  the  horse  will  roll  upon  the  side  on  such  occasions,  and  will 
await  or  assist  the  efforts  made  to  relieve  him,  but  the  dromedary  re- 
signs himself  to  despair.  He  is  a  very  noisy  creature,  and  is  constantly 
roaring  and  braying  while  being  handled  and  loaded  by  his  driver.  In- 
deed, the  slightest  disturbance  calls  forth  his  obstreperous  lamentations. 

The  Bactrian  camel  {Camelut  hactrianus)  is  a  stouter- limbed,  heavier- 
bodied,  and  much  more  bulky  animal  than  the  dromedary  of  the  plains. 
He  might  be  useful  as  a  beast  of  burden,  but  for  the  great  size  of  his 
two  humps,  and  their  peculiar  position,  which  render  it  impossible  to 
adapt  such  a  saddle  to  his  irregular  back  as  would  accommodate  a  re- 
spectable load,  for  much  weight  upon  the  back  between  the  humps  is 
inadmissible.  The  hump  in  all  the  camel  family  is  intolerant  of  pres- 
sure, and  their  burdens  are  borne  upon  the  shoulders  and  hips — 
chiefly  the  former.  This  species  is,  therefore,  seldom  used,  even  for 
light  carriage,  yet  is  invaluable  as  the  parent  of  a  hybrid  race,  formed 
by  crossing  the  male  Bactrian  camel  with  the  female  dromedary  of  the 
plains.  This  is  the  "Booghdee"  of  which  we  have  already  spoken. 
Consequently,  the  blood  of  the  Bactrian  camel  is  extensively  diffused 
among  the  dromedaries  of  the  mountains  and  plains  of  Central  Asia, 
Syria,  and  Egypt. 

The  Booghdee,  or  cross  just  mentioned,  bears  much  resemblance  to 
the  male  parent  in  general  figure,  being  short-limbed,  heavy-bodied, 
and  possessed  of  great  muscular  power ;  but  he  inherits  from  his  mother 
the  peculiarity  of  the  single  hump,  and  becomes  merged  into  a  drome- 
dary. He  is  not  employed  by  couriers,  or  express-riders,  his  speed  not 
being  remarkably  great. 

The  average  load  for  a  Booghdee,  is  600  pounds  when  traversing 
plains,  and  400  pounds  on  ordinary  mountain  roads.  His  greatest  ad- 
vantage over  the  ordinary  dromedaries,  as  a  mountain  carrier,  arises 
fix>m  the  strength  and  complete  development  of  the  claw  which  forms 
the  termination  of  each  toe  in  the  camel  tribe.  In  this  particular  the 
animal  follows  his  paternal  parent;  for  this  appendage  is  feeble  and 
short  in  the  dromedary  of  the  plains,  rendering  him  less  secure  in  tread- 
ing among  rocks  and  on  wet  ground.  Moreover,  the  strength  and 
length  of  Uie  claw  decline  rapidly  in  the  mixed  race,  as  the  blood  of  the 
Baetrian  camel  becomes  less  dominant  in  the  progeny.  In  the  true 
Booghdee  it  is  so  strong,  that  he  is  nearly  as  sure-footed  as  the  horse. 
The  comparative  shortness  of  his  hinder  extremities,  also,  secures  him 
from  dissJblement  by  the  sliding  apart  of  the  thighs;  and,  being  bred 
among  the  mountains  of  the  north,  his  constitntion  is  adapted  to  colder 
regions,  without  unfitting  him  for  labor  under  the  burning  sun  of  the 
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plains.    He  is  a  much  quieter  animal  than  the  Indian  dromedary,  and 
makes  scarcely  any  noise  on  the  march. 

^*rThe  very  diflScult  incursion  to  Bulkh,  360  miles  distant,  over  the 
■jiow-clad  summits  of  the  Indian  Caucasus,  and  the  return  thence  to 

■uu  *"  ^^  winter  season,  was  accomplished  by  General  Harlan 
with  the  loss  of  but  one  camel,  and  even  that  on©  was  killed  by  an  ac- 
cident unconnected  with  disease  or  fatigue,  though  the  campaign  lasted 
^ven  months.  His  animals  were  all  of  the  northern  varieties,  chiefly 
Booghdees.  On  the  other  hand,  the  British  army  of  the  Indus,  on  its 
march  to  Cabul,  under  Lord  Keen,  in  1838  and  1839,  employed  exclu- 
sively the  dromedaries  of  the  plains  of  Industan.  On  the  return  of 
General  Harlan  to  India,  over  the  route  of  one  division  of  this  army, 
he  found  the  line  of  march  literally  strewn  with  the  bleaching  bones  of 
this  unfortunate  train ;  and  he  learned,  from  the  verbal  report  of  the 
British  fiscal  agent  at  Calmul,  that  in  the  other  division,  accompanied 
by  35,000  camels,  "the  result  was  still  more  disastrous." 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  the  dromedary  of  the  plains  is  the  proper 
animal  for  express-riding  on  the  sands  or  saline  dust  of  the  Great  basin, 
and  perhaps  in  some  parts  of  Middle  California;  but  that  he  would  be 
useless  for  all  other  purposes,  except  for  breeding  in  the  prairie  and 
other  regions  of  the  West,  where  not  only  arid  deserts,  but  also  snow- 
clad  mountains,  require  to  be  traversed.  The  introduction  and  rearing 
of  the  Booghdee  should  be  regarded  as  the  great  national  ofcgect,  the 
importation  of  the  Bactrian  camel  and  the  dromedary  of  the  plains  being 
mcidentally  necessary  for  the  production  and  preservation  of  that  inval- 
uable race. 

All  who  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  improvement  of  ani- 
mals by  crossing  breeds,  are  aware  of  the  impossibility  of  preserving 
the  value  of  mixed  stock  when  the  parents  diflfer  widely  in  character, 
if  the  plan  of  breeding  "in  and  in"  be  pursued.  In  order,  then,  to 
effect  the  successful  domesticati3n  of  the  Booghdee,  or  mountain 
dromedary,  with  us,  it  will  be  requisite  to  supply  ourselves  with  several 
pairs  of  the  dromedary  of  the  plains  for  the  sake  of  a  supply  of  females, 
and  a  like  number  of  Bactrian  camels  for  the  sake  of  males,  although 
the  female  of  neither  race  is  of  much  value  for  burden.  It  would  be 
likewise  desirable  to  secure  a  few  high-blooded  courier  dromedaries 
for  the  purposes  of  speed  alone. 

No  sufficient  supply  of  either  tribe  of  camels,  except  the  dromedary 
of  the  plains,  can  be  obtained  in  Lower  India ;  and  better  speci- 
•  mens  even  of  this  class— better,  because  stronger  and  more  capable  of 
CTidurance— can  be  procured  nearer  home,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Mediterranean,  especially  in  Arabia.  The  Bactrian  camel,  of  the  best 
qualify,  can  only  be  found  in  Central  Asia,  in  countries  where  no  one— 
unfamiliar  with  the  East— dare  venture  to  go,  and  where  even  such  an 
adept  should  be  armed  with  all  the  means  of  protection  obtainable  from 
Ihe  Russian  and  Persian  courts. 

It  appears  probable,  then,  that  Smyrna  would  be  the  proper  port  ifor 
the  shipment  of  the  necessary  supply  of  these  animals.  But,  in  any 
case,  whoever  may  be  employed  to  carry  out  the  design,  he  will  find 
his  exertions  of  little  avail,  unless  he  is  thoroughly  acquainted  not  only 
with  the  habits  and  qualities  of  the  several  varieties,  but  also  with  the 
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langn^^and  JbMbI  ccnditioo  of  the  people  and  modes  of  dealinff  in 
those  detm-«iir»^^  regicxis  where  his  mission  mutt  be  perfcAsed;  ^rno 
dependence  whatever  could  be  placed  in  local  agents    £xperimflM^ 
upon  the  introducticHi  of  animals  foreign  to  the  country  and  cliiflK' 
are  extremely  liable  to  failure,  in  the  first  instance,  from  the  difficuO^ 
of  finding  agents  who  arp. fully  acquainted  with  the  economy,  habits* 
diseases,  and  wants  of  lil^pg  beings  originally  formed  by  Providence  tb 
inhabit  another  liemisphere ;  and  discouragement  fi-om  this  cause  may 
well  prevent  the  success  of  the  enterprise  under  notice,  unless  govern- 
ment 18  able  to  fecure  the  advice  and  assistance  of  some  one  thoroughly 
acauainted  with  the  climates  of  Northern  India  and  the  United  States, 
ana  also  with  the  varieties,  the  mode  of  breeding,  and  the  physical 
management  of  camels  and  dromedaries. 

From  what  has  been  stated  above  in  this  connection,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived that  the  capacity  for  labor  of  the  Boogbdee  or  Bactrian  drome- 
dary approximates  to  three  times  that  of  the  horse,  when  loaded  upon 
the  back.  For  draught  he  is  of  litde  use,  though  sometimes  employed  in 
Asia  for  the  fight  ploughing,  or  rather  scratching  of  the  earth  in  vogue 
there,  as  well  as  for  aome  other  similar  duties.  In  soft  sands,  or  cm 
river  mud,  he  is  much  less  liable  to  sink  or  become  mired,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  size  aod  compressibility  of  the  spongy  ball  beneath 
the  foot.  In  this  respect  he  has  the  advantage  of  even  the  dromedary 
of  th^  plains,  because  his  greater  bulk  and  weight  are  compensated  by 
at  kitet  a  proportional  enlargement  of  all  parts  of  his  extremities. 

The  Booghdee  wades  in  safety,  streams  deep  enough  to  reach  the 
belly ;  but  when  the  bottom  is  treacherous,  or  the  water  deeper,  a  boat 
is  necessary  for  his  transportation,  as  he  is  no  swimmer.  The  greatest 
drawback  to  his  usefulness,  is  his  liability  to  become  jammed  in  de- 
scending long  and  rapid  declivities.  This  species  of  lameness  results 
fjpom  the  continued  pressure  of  the  weight  of  the  animal  and  the  load 
upon  the  shoulders ;  but  it  is  a  curious  fact  in  his  economy,  that  the 
consequent  weakness  may  be  invariably  removed  in  a  few  hours,  by 
administering,  by  the  mouth,  about  two  pounds  of  p-our,  a  kind  of  inspie- 
sated  molasses ;  this  quantity  being  about  equivalent  to  half  a  gallon 
of  the  ordinary  article,  of  which  the^enimal  is  very  fond. 

The  Booghdee  is  ready  for  full  service  when  four  years  old,  and  is 
considered  old  at  twelve  years  of  age.  In  comparing  him  with  the 
horse,  as  to  relative  value,  it  is  proper  to  observe  that  he  is  more  sub- 
ject to  disease,  though,  in  this  respect,  he  has  vastly  the  advantage  of 
the  dromedary  of  the  plains,  which  fi-equently  die  in  great  numbers, 
without  apparent  cause,  especially  during  the  rainy  season.  One  form 
of  &tal  anec|ion  in  all  the  camel  tribe  is  a  species  of  epilepsy,  or  other 
convnlsion,  which  frequently  occurs  during  the  rains.  Ihrough  con- 
finement, inattention,  and  want  of  oleanliness  in  their  treatment,  these 
mnimals  become  liable  to  a  pecuUar  mange  when  preparing  to  shed 
iheir  coats;  and  thi^  comphiint,  when  neglected,  often  produces  death. 

The  female  camel  goes  with  young  between  eleven  and  twelve 
mo^s,  bearing  only  one  foal  at  a  birth.  .  ^^ 

The  original  price  of  beasts  of  burden  is  a  mt^er  of  secondary  cod- 
sideration  in  calculations  of  ^onomy,  when  compared  with  their  main- 
tenance; nor  is  of  much  more  moment  in  comparison  with  the  expense 
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o£  introducioff  animals  irom  distant  ooontriet.  But*  M  the  prices  of 
"^  ~  ^  and  drooiedaries  in  the  East  may  excite  some  Htterest  in  those 
>ntrmplate  their  introduction,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention 
a  good  Bacthan  camel  is  worth,  in  Central  Asia,  about  $60;  a 
^  aedary  of  the  plains,  adapted  to  brecdinc,  for  the  purpose  €i  in- 
jAreasinff  the  stock  of  Booghdees,  may  be  hap  'Q  India  at  an  ayerage 
price  of  $30,  but  would  probably  be  found  ofeich  dearer  in  Syria;  and  i 
the  value  of  superior  courier  dromedaries  in  Beloocbistan,  the  centre  of  '* 
their  excellence,  varies  from  $125  to  $350,  according  to  the  perfection 
of  their  points  A  Boo^hdee  of  superior  quality  is  werth  at  least  $50 
on  the  borders  of  Persia.  I  speak  here  of  the  males  (mly;  for  the 
females,  of  all  the  varieties,  are  worth  less  than  half  these  prices,  though 
capable  of  bearing  about  half  a  load  when  not  engaged  m  the  care  of 
tbeir  young. 

In  food,  these  animals  are  almost  as  omnivorous  as  the  goat  The 
interior  of  their  lips  and  mouth  is  studded  with  very  numerous^  long, 
and  hard  spicula,  pointing  backward  toward  the  throat,  and  retaining 
the  masses  of  tough  and  coarse  herbage  which  they  masticate  wim 
avidity,  and,  indeed,  with  a  voracity  almost  incitiable.  These  spines, 
with  the  lining  membrane  which  covers  them,  are  so  callous  that  they 
iHd  defiance  even  to  stout  woody  thorns.  -  The  camel  ot  dromedary 
•will  sieze  a  strong  branch  of  the  acacia  tree  in  its  large  mouth,  pressing 
it  back  nearly  to  the  commissure  of  the  lips,  and  then  dragging  it  between 
the  teeth,  to  the  very  tip  of  the  last  twig,  he  will  appropriate  ail  the 
leaves,  in  spite  of  the  acute  prickles  for  which  the  tree  is  remarkable. 
He  is  fond  of  the  saline  or  alkaline  vegetables  of  deserts,  and  especially 
so  of  the  wild  sage.  There  is  probably  no  plant  in  the  Great  basin,  or 
about  its  margin,  that  would  not  be  receivea  by  him  tfl  a  luxury.  He 
is  such  a  gormandizer  in  browsing  that  he  often  surcharges  himself, 
and  disturbed  digestion  then  renders  his  breath  exceedingly  offensive. 
The  ordinary  food  o{  these  animals,  therefore,  costs  almost  notbing, 
and  may  be  obtained  most  cheaply,  or  even  gratuitously,  precisely  in 
places  where  thit  of  the  horse  is  most  expensive.  On  long  i^id  rapid 
journeys,  the  Europeans  in  Ajua  give  their  camels  grain,  but  the  natives 
are  not  in  that  habit,  except  wheiw  nothing  but  dry  fodder  is  accessiUe, 
as  in  the  winter  season  at  the  north ;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  General 
.Jiarlan  that  they  thrive  better  without  it,  when  green  food  can  be  ob- 
tained in  sutficient  quantity.  Quantity,  rather  than  highly  nutritive 
properties,  seems  to  be  the  chief  requisite  in  the  diet  of  these  creatures. 
Wben  grain  is  given,  it  is  usual  to  provide  them  with  two  messes  daily, 
and  the  animals  are  allowed  plenty  of  time  for  browsing  in  the  after- 
AooB ;  but  in  forced  marches,  which  are  sometimes  extended  to  thirty 
miles  in  a  day,  though  the  rapidity  of  the  gait  is  never  Increased,  the 
fodder  is  brought  to  them  at  a  later  hour.  It  ig  proper  also  to  remark, 
that  the  animals  should  not  be  disturbed  after  their  principal  meal  until 
.the  process  of  digestion  is  completed,  and  the  t  nie  of  this  accomplish- 
ment may  be  ascertained  by  the  grating  of  their  teeth  at  the  appropriate 
moment.  This  sound  is  called  by  their  drivers  "  naish  zudden,!^  and 
until  it  is  heard  they  pertinaciously  refuse  to  move  with  their  charge; 
experieooeiiaying  taught  them  that  the  precaution  is  necessary  to  the 
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health  of  their  quadnipad  friends,  for  whom  they  entertain  a  strong 
brotherly  regard.    ^  ^ 

The  quantity  of  ^tin  for  a  mess  (if  any  be  given)  during  a  m^h  is 
five  pounds  in  the  morning;  and  it  is  repeated  in  the  evening,  with  .t)|fe 
additioii  oi  ten  pounds  of  dry  fodder.  When  on  a  halt,  the  fodder  alap 
is  divided  between  the  messes.  In  warm  climates  it  is  customary  to 
commence  the  march  abovt  daylight;  and  when  circumstances  do  tlkA. 
require  great  haste,  the  animals  are  generally  turned  out  to  browse  at 
the  end  of  the  day*s  journey — usually  about  noon — by  which  meanf 
the  evening  supply  of  grain  is  saved. 

Of  course,  these  remarks  do  not  apply  to  the  courier  dromedary  when  . 
travelling  at  speed.  His  food,  on  such  occasions,  should  be,  if  possible, 
about  eight  pounds  of  unbolted  flour,  and  two  pounds  of  gowr^  or  a 
quart  of  molasses,  at  each  feed,  with  dry  fodder  at  night.  A  consid- 
erable anoount  of  ghtt  (an  oil  of  butter)  is  given  to  these  rapid  pacers, 
as  it  genera||y  improves  their  wind.  In  this  country  lard,  or  any  good 
animal  oil,  Sight  probably  be  substituted  with  advantage. 

With  regard  to  water,  the  camel  requires  it  but  once  each  day  for 
comfort,  but  should  be  permitted  to  drink  it  at  will,  whenever  it  is  ac- 
cessible. The  Syrian  stock  is  accust,omed  to  the  bitter  water  of  des- 
erts, and  their  progeny  also  should  be  reared  in  the  midst  of  such  diflS- 
culties  as  they  will  be  expected  to  contend  with  in  after  life.  Their 
singular  power  of  resisting  the  consequences  of  the  abstraction  of  water 
may  be  unproved  to  a  great  extent  by  training  and  be  brought  to  a 
degree  of  perfection  probably  sufficient  for  the  longest  necessary  jour- 
ney through  the  wilderness  of  Western  America,  without  wasting 
power  by  carrying  a  supply  of  an  article  so  ponderous. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  rearing  the  Booghdee  and  the  Bac- 
trian  camel  in  this  country  would  be  found  in  the  value  of  the  long 
wool  of  the  head,  neck,  breast,  hump,  and  shoulders,  forming  a  fleece 
probably  quite  equal  to  that  of  four  sheep,  which  is  annually  shorn, 
and  employed  in  forming  tissues,  approaching  in  softness  the  wor4  of 
Thibet,  and  surpassing  m  silky  smoothness  and  fineness  the  most  d^i- 
cate  flanneL  Tne  proceeds  of  this  article  alone  would  nearly  or  quite 
repay  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  animal,  especially  in  the  for  West. 
As  the  saddle  for  the  Booghdee  is  always  so  constructed  as  to  avoid 
pressure  on  the  hump,  this  wool  is  not  destroyed  by  its  attrition  when 
the  animal  is  on  duty.  The  reason  why  this  very  valuable  pile  has 
not  heretofore  attracted  the  attention  of  European  and  American  man- 
ufacturers may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  little  is  known  here  of 
ai^  animal  of  the  camel  family,  except  the  dromedary  of  the  plains, 
or  Indian  dromedary,  which  does  not  produce  it.  The  camers-hair 
shawl,  so  csUed,  is  not  formed  of  the  hair  of  the  camel  at  all,  but,  as 
is  well  known,  it  is  woven  from  the  pile  of  the  goat  of  Thibet.  Its 
erroneous  title  was  probably  derived  from  the  great  reputation  of  the 
wool  now  under  notice,  which  commands  a  very  high  price  in  the  East, 
though  of  course  much  inferior  in  fineness  to  tha^t  ot  tbe  goat  It  le 
uaed  exclusively  in  the  manufaoture  of  cloths  and  shawls  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  nobles.  * 

We  ofier  these  tomewhat  extended  details  to  show  that  the  idea  of 
tbe  domestication  of  the  camel  tribe  in  the  United  States  is  a  fubject 
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ofgreat  importance  in  various  wayi,  tint  it  is  surronnded  with  difr 
cqiies  not  likely  to  be  foreseen  by  careless  thinkers,  and  that  the  feil- 
ure  of  the  design,  through  any  defect  of  plan,  would  be  a  national  mis- 
tortune.  To  import  the  stock  without  a  proper  selection  and  ma|iage- 
ment  of  the  animals,  boih  before  and  after  dieir  arrival,  by  committing 
the  affair  to  some  highly  intelligent  person,  already  fully  acquainted 
with  their  habits,  wants,  and  treatment,  would  be  fatal  to  success. 
Even  the  importation  of  Arabic  or  Syrian  drivers  would  only  increase 
the  expense  to  a  great  extent,  without  furnishing  an  effective  remedy 
for  the  evil ;  for  a  knowledge  of  the  climate  and  resources  of  both  East 
and  West  is  not  less  necessary  than  an  acquaintance  with  the  languages 
of  both  regions,  to  enable  any  one  to  accomplish  the  object  with  cer- 
tainty and  despatch.  The  Ibregoine  facts  have  been  corroborated  from 
frequent  conversations  with  Hon.  Cdeb  Lyon,  of  Lyoosdaie,  New  York, 
who  passed  some  time  in  the  East,  and  had  ample  opportunities  for 
verifying  their  truth. 


THE  STRIPED  GOPHER,  OR  PRAIRIE  GROUND  SQUIR- 
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The  striped  gopher  (Spermophilus  tridecendineattu  of  Mitchell)  is  a 
beautiful  little  animal,  about  the  size  of  the  "chipmuck,"  {Tamiat  tys- 
teri,)  found  abundantly  throughout  most  of  the  ravines  and  "oak  open- 
ings" of  Wisconsin  and  Northern  Illinois;  also  in  many  parts  of  Iowa. 
The  ears  are  short  and  rounded;  the  tail,  slender  and  hairy,  about  half 
the  length  of  the  body ;  the  body  is  of  a  dark-brown  above,  longitudi- 
ndlly  marked  with  alternate  stripes  and  rows  of  spots  of  a  hght  fawn 
color,  which  correspond  nearly  with  the  color  of  the  belly  and  sides. 
The  lighter  hnes  on  the  upper  part  may  be  distinguished  by  the  brown 
intervals  between,  which  are  occupied  by  the  single  rows  of  light  spots, 
which  are  generally  indistinct  on  the  anterior  half  of  the  body. 

For  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  I  have  made  the  habits  of  this  in- 
teresting little  animal  a  special  study.  Some  years  since,  a  lad  an- 
nounced that  he  had  brought  me  a  pair  of  striped  gophers,  two  deer- 
mice,  and  some  two  or  three  meadow- mice,  all  of  wnich  be  had  in  a 
box  together.  He  had,  also,  two  flying-squirrels,  tied  up  in  a  sack. 
Oh  opening  the  box,  to  my  surprise  and  the  boy's  great  disappoint- 
ment, we  found  no  mice.  It  was  impossible  for  them  to  have  escaped. 
What  had  become  of  them?  On  a  closer  examination,  we  found  apart 
of  the  skins  of  the  mice.  The  gophers  had  dined  on  them !  Here,  then, 
was  something  new.  I  then  put  the  gophers  and  flyings-quirrels  into 
one  cage,  and  in  less  than  two  hours  I  found  that  they,  too,  had  been 
massacred  and  their  brains  eaten  out  by  the  blood-thirsty  little  gophers. 
At  this  discovery,  I  felt  almost  inclined  to  examine  their  teeth,  to  assure 
myself  that  I  hud  not  caught  a  "weasel  asleep."    This  accidental  cir- 
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enmstance  led  me  with  renewed  interest  to  experiment  and  closely 
watch  the  habits  of  this  much  abused  friend  of  the  agriculturist.  This 
striped  Spermophile  is  decidedly  the  most  carnivorous  hibernating  ro- 
dent of  which  I  have  any  knowledge.  When  a  squirrel  or  other  small 
animal  is  put  into  a  cage  with  one  of  these,  it  will,  in  a  moment,  be  all 
animation  and  activity,  darting  at  the  intruder,  inflicting  a  wound  and 
flying  back  with  such  rapidity  as  to  leave  but  little  chance  for  defence* 
As  soon  as  it  has  disabled  its  antagonist,  it  seizes  it  by  the  back  of  the 
neck  and  instantly  kills  it.  During  these  combats,  the  gopher  utters  a 
bw  snarling  growl,  and  emits  .a  mustehne  odor.  After  killing,  they 
remove  the  upper  part  of  the  skull,  suck  the  blood,  and  eat  out  the 
brains.  The  carcass  is  then  devoured  as  occasion  requires ;  but  if  an 
abundant  supply  is  at  haind,  they  only  eat  the  brains,  resembling  in 
this  respect  the  weaseL 

So  strong  is  their  appetite  for  flesh,  that  the  fenAle  will  kill  and  eat 
her  own  offspring  if  animal  food  cannot  otherwise  be  obtained.  Such 
was  the  case  with  one  I  had ;  although  I  supplied  her  bountifully  with 
water  and  grain,  she  regularly,  every  three  or  four  days,  took  one  of 
her  own  young  out  of  the  nest  auid  sacrificed  to  her  carnivorous  appetite. 

These  animals  select  dry  situations  for  their  burrows,  such  as  a  dry 
knoll,  an  embankment,  or  sod  fence,  in  the  open  prairie  or  meadow, 
their  favorite  haunts.  They  dislike  to  be  disturbed  by  the  plough,  and 
usually  abandon  fields  that  are  annually  cultivated.  Their  burrows 
are  shallow  and  are  never  extensive.  A  bucketful  of  water  will  gen- 
erally force  them  out  of  their  holes,  in  which  manner  they  are  readily 
destroyed. 

Our  htde  animals  lay  up  no  winter  store  of  provisions,  but  retire  to 
their  burrows  by  the  first  of  November,  and  there  remain  perfectly  tor- 

?id  (hibernating^  until  the  frost  is  quite  out  of  the  ^ound  in  the  spring, 
'hey  bring  fortn  six  or  eight  young  at  a  single  htter,  about  the  Ist  of 
June.  At  birth  the  young  are  extremely  imperfect,  having  no  hair 
until  twenty  days  old,  and  their  eyes  do  not  open  in  less  than  thirty 
days  after  birth.  The  adult  animals  utter  a  shrill  chatter  when  alarmed, 
and  glide  through  the  grass  with  such  celerity  as  to  elude  pursuit. 
They  feed  upon  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  and  Indian  com,  but  prefer 
grasshoppers  and  mice  to  either,  and  they  nbt  unfrequently  eat  snakes 
and  young  birds.  They  never  eat  any  kind  of  roots,  fruits,  nor  green 
vegetables ;  never  cut  down  nor  gnaw  young  trees ;  in  fact,  they  will 
not  gnaw  out  ot  a  cage  constructed  of  soft  wooden  slats.  The  only 
injury  I  know  them  to  do  the  farmers,  is  pulling  up  a  little  newly 
planted  corn  in  the  spring,  and  for  this  one  offence  they  are  condemned 
without  mercy,  without  inquiring  whether  they  do  not  subserve  some 
useful  purpose  in  the  economy  of  nature  which  more  than  compensates 
for  the  damage  done  the  corn  crop.  I  am  satisfied  that  when  the  case 
of  "Benefits  versus  Injuries"  is  properly  investigated,  the  agricul- 
tural interests  will  promptly  decide  that  the  "striped  Spernaophile"  is 
an  advantage  to  the  country,  and  is  deserving  of  protection  ratner  than 
destruction  from  the  hands  of  the  farmer.  They  keep  in  check  the 
meadow-mice  (Arvicola)  and  other  small  quadrupeds.  Ground  squir- 
rels cannot  inhabit  the  same  locality.  I  have  one  case  in  point :  Mr. 
Tawsi  an  energetic  and  iMielligent  farmer  of  this  county,  (ftacine,)  bid 
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UD  a  liberal  prcmiumfcr  all  striped  goplKrs  killed  on  his  memi^es ;  and 
§er%uccesaiu\  were  his  efforts  to  exterminate  theoi,  that  m  one  or  two 
years  not  one  was  to  be  found  on  his  farm,  where  they  were  formerly 
abundant;  but,  as  the  gopher  diminished,  the  meadow-mice  increasecl, 
and  in  two  or  three  jeais  he  found  his  farm  infested  with  these  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  be  highly  injurious.  His  stacks  of  erain  and  hay  were 
^^and  greatly  damaged ;  his  fruit-trees  girdled  and  barked ;  his  pota- 
"Wbi  eaten  in  the  hill,  &c.  Mr.  Taws  was  unable  to  account  for  the 
circumstance  of  his  farm  being  the  only  one  in  the  neighborhood  where 
the  mice  were  at  all  troublesome.  However,  when  I  acquainted  him 
with  the  habits  of  the  striped  gopher,  he  was  no  longer  in  doubt  as 
to  the  true  cause.  He  went  home  and  forbid  a  gopher  being  killed 
on  his  premises,  and  invited  back  as  friends  what  he  had  before  per- 
secuted as  enemies ;  and  now,  on  his  farm  the  mice  are  rapidly  dimin- 
ishing and  will  soo#be  harmless.  ^ 

Would  not  the  striped  Soermophile  exterminate  the't^Sfeowyt  bur$a- 
rium)  Western  gopher?  Tnis  is  a  question  of  considerable  interest. 
From  what  I  know  of  the  habits  of  our  animal,  I  should  judge  that  it 
would  destroy  the  pouched  gopher.  Still  it  may  not  be  so;  for  their 
flesh  may  be  so  unsavory  as  not  to  be  tempting,  or  the  Geomys  may 
be  "too  much  game"  to  be  conquered  so  easily.  I  now  know  of  no 
one  locality  where  the  two  animals  abound,  yet  there  may  be  such 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  If  there  are  no  such  localities,  it  would  be 
well  worth  the  trial  to  introduce  the  striped  Spermophile  to  extermi- 
nate the  Geomys. 


IMPORTATION  OF  SKY-LARKS. 


BT  JOHN  OOBOAA,  OT  WI&MUfOT(NI,  DJUaWAXB. 


I  imported  last  year  from  Liverpool  two  lots  of  sky-larks,  both  of 
which  arrived  in  safety  and  good  healdi.  The  first  bt,  twenty  in  num- 
ber, arrived  on  the  20lh  of  February,  (1853,)  and  were  kept  confined 
until  the  19th  of  March,  when  they  were  liberated.  The  other  lot, 
twenty-two  in  number,  arrived  on  the  18th  of  April,  and  were  set  free 
the  next  day.  The  last  lot  were  only  twenty-two  days  from  the  time 
they  were  trapped  in  England,  until  they  were  turned  loose  in  Dela- 
ware.    The  first  lot  were  about  a  month  longer  on  their  passage. 

I  ordered  only  such  birds  as  had  been  reared  wild  in  the  nest,  as  their 
mstinct  of  self-preservation  would  not  be  likely  to  be  so  blunted  by 
fiimiliarization  as  to  render  them  mcapable  of  getting  their  own  hving, 
nor  to  shun  their  natural  enemies. 

I  feel  a  strong  hooe  that  the  experiment  will  succeed,  as  the  birds 
may  now  be  seen  (July  24)  ascending  to  the  sky,  warbling  their  beau- 
Utvl  melodies  as  cheerfully  as  they  do  in  "merry  England ;"  and  there 
i«  little  doubt  but  they  will  propagate  with  us,  and  be  useful  in  destroy- 
ing myriads  of  inaects  and  their  larvw,  like  many  of  our  native  birds. 
I  think  the  8evd%  of  our  climate  will  pifeent  no  difficulty  in  their 
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increase,  as  they  are  fouifd  all  over  Europe,  ||^  Siberia  to  Spain. 
They  migrate  from  the  more  northerly  regwns  M  the  Continent  before 
winter,  to  the  bwer  districts;  but  only  partially  so  from  many  places 
in  Endand  and  Scotland,  where  the  climate  is  probably  as  seyere  as 
that  o7  Delaware  and  manj  parts  of  the  West. 

My  importation,  consistmg  of  forty-two  birds — about  an  equal  num 
her  of  males  and  females— cost  me,  including  all  expenses,  $60.        _^ 

Note.— Mr.  Thomas  S.  Woodcock,  of  Manchester,  in  England,  W^ 
erated  a  lot  of  larks,  blackbirds,  thrushes,  and  goldfinches,  in  Green- 
wood Cemetery,  near  New  York,  in  the  spring  of  1863,  haying  brought 
them  to  this  country  the  previous  fall.  Another  lot,  just  imported  by 
Hon.  J.  H.  Peters,  of  Charieston,  South  Carolina,  was  set  at  liberty  in 
the  city  of  Washington ;  but  the  success  of  these  enterprises  thus  far  is 
unknown.  D.  J.  B. 


ON  THE  IMPORTATION  AND  PROTECTION  OF  USEFUL 

BIRDS. 

BT  ■•  u  iroLroKO,  or  wooiTsn,  wat»i  oocutt,  ohio. 


In  addition  to  the  importation  and  crossing  of  the  best  breeds  of  do- 
mestic animals  by  government,  as  well  as  by  individual  enterprise,  I 
would  also  introduce  and/amiliarize  some  of  those  necessary  beings  in 
namre's  household,  "  the  birds,"  on  account  of  their  usefulness  to  agri- 
culture, and  their  fiiculties  of  ornamenting  and  enlivening  the  mute  ait 
and  other  creations  around  us.  i.      j      u 

It  is  a  matter  worthy  of  inquiry,  whether  any  of  the  feathered  tubes 
are  of  more  injury  to  agriculture  than  benefit,  notwithstanding  some  of 
them  are  persecuted  with  great  energy,  by  enumerating  only  their  de- 
predations, but  entirely  concealing  their  usefulness.  If  some  of  them 
should  even  prove  to  be  injurious,  so  that  their  extermination  ought  to 
be  recommended,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  numerous  others, 
the  increase  of  which  should  be  fostered  and  protected  as  well  as  new 
varieties  of  such  imported  from  abroad. 

The  only  birds,  perhaps,  generally  injurious  to  agriculture,  are  the 
different  species  of  hawks  and  owls;  because  they  not  only  commit 
their  depredations  on  the  poultry-yard,  but  likewise  destroy  innumera- 
ble other  birds  and  their  nests,  which  would  otherwise  be  of  great  ben- 
efit ;  so  that  their  extermination  should  be  encouraged,  notwithstand- 
ing they  may  at  the  same  lime  be  very  active  consumers  of  nuisances, 
such  m  rats,  mice,  msects,  &c.  Nor  are  those  quite  so  injurious  as 
generally  represented— the  different  species  of  blackbirds  and  crows*— 
which  should  consequendy  not  be  condemned  with  that  perseverance 
is  has  been  done  heretofore.  If  we  enumerate  their  many  useful  oc- 
cupations, and  tehuiBe  iIm  ag^iunst  the  damages  Mch  as  the  farmer 
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experiences  fram  theiij,  the  result  will  certaialy  be  in  theit  &vor.  TU 
chief  depredations  they  commit  are  on  young  com,  which  they  often 
puU  from  the  ground  after  planting  ;  and  even  that  they  often  do  with 
the  good  intent  of  devouring  worms  which  they  extract  with  the  yountr 
plant,  M  the  grains  thus  extracted  are  often  found  lying  unharmed  clos« 
by.  The  best  mode  of  preventing  such  depredations  Is,  to  pay  a  boy 
a  small  sum  per  day  to  watch  the  cornfields  for  one  or  two  weeki 
Which  will  only  amount  to  a  dollar  or  two  for  five  or  twenty  acres, 
and  then  the  farmer  will  receive  the  assistance  of  those  useful  birds 
♦gratis  tor  the  balance  of  the  year,  as  they  will  protect  his  premises 
against  other  nuisances — as  mice,  worms,  and  snails. 

Now,  if  even  such  birds  are  of  advantage,  how  much  more  beneficial 
most  others  be  which  cannot  be  accused  of  doing  any  harm  at  all; 
whose  sole  occupation  is  to  serve  as  protectors  against  insects,  and 
who  charm  nature  with  their  beauty,  and  entertain  us  with  their  melo- 
dious  notes.  How  would  our  horticulturists  fare  if  they  had  not  their 
assistance  to  protect  their  gardens  and  fruit-trees  from  the  ravages  of 
insects,  myriads  of  which  are  destroyed  daily  by  a  single  bird?  How 
much  more  devastation  would  be  experienced  firom  insects,  and  how 
much  more  would  man  and  beast  have  to  suffer  from  them,  if  Provi- 
dence had  not  wisely  stored  nature's  household  with  these  varied  means 
to  counteract  then-  nefarious  ravages  and  increase.  What  a  blessinc, 
for  instance,  to  man  and  animals  are  the  swallows.  Just  look  at  them  c 
how  busily  they  are  engaged  from  the  earliest  dawn  till  late  at  nirfit 
around  houses  and  stables;  how  untiringly  they  roam  over  pastiSe- 
beJds  and  highways  to  consume  millions  of  troublesome  flies.  And, 
alas,  instead  of  being  rewarded  with  gratitude  for  these  services  by 
apporuoning  them  a  house  among  us,  more  than  one-half  of  their  ski 
luUy  constructed  nesU  are  destroyed  by  ruthless  boys  for  mere  pastime, 
or  else  to  exhibit  a  larger  amount  of  destructive  power.  % 

Our  fruit-trees  and  gardens  are,  in  a  similar  manner,  protected  by 
various  other  birds ;  so  that  every  noxious  insect,  from  the  smallest  to 
the  iargest,  finds  an  active  destroying  enemy  in  one  or  the  other  of  the 
leathery  tribes.  But  when  we  observe  the  rapid  progress  with  which 
civilization  and  agriculture  spread  over  this  vast  continent,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  mcrease  of  these  fi-iends  of  man  cannot  keep  pace,  and 
many  inconveniences  from  their  scarcity  must  be  the  result. 

In  the  statistical  reports  of  Europe  there  is  hardly  ever  such  an  oo- 
currence  mentioned  as  a  failure  of  crops  in  consequence  of  locusts  or 
mrasshoppers,  the  curculio,  grub-worm,  Hessian  fly,  or  wevil,  because 
theu-  fields  and  gardens  are  provided  with  an  adequate  amount  of 
bu-ds,  which  prevent  the  accumulation  of  these  pests.  The  greatest 
want  18  experienced  on  our  wide-extending  prairies  and  grain-fields,  of 
such  birds  as  keep  them  clean  from  insects.  Since  the  wild  turkey, 
the  prairie-hen,  partridge,  and  others,  have  almost  been  annihilated  by 
the  hunter,  our  fields  are  nearly  destitute  of  any  guard  against  insects; 
and  It  becomes  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  substitute  otfiers  in 
their  place  which  would  be  less  apt  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  •ports- 
man  •  gun.  As  such,  I  would  recommend  the  "  sky-lark  "  of  the  Old 
World,  which  IS  everywhere  highly  esteemed,  and  regarded  as  one  ef 
tbe  most  precioua  luxuries  in  nature's  liousobold^  oii#(ccount  of  being 
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the  most  detigfathil  sooff-bird  that  can  be  found,  which  enlivens  mute 
oatme,  firom  Dooming  till  night,  with  iu  most  charmingly  sweet  notes. 

As  the  sky-lark  confines  itself  altogether  to  open  fields,  and  never 
will  even  ahsht  on  trees  or  shrubs,  its  usefulness  is  entirely  concen- 
trated on  eram-fields  and  meadows.  Any  climate  seems  to  agree  with 
them,  as  they  make  the  farthest  north,  as  well  as  the  south,  their  home ; 
and  are  compelled  only  by  the  coldest  winters  to  migrate  for  one  or 
two  months  to  more  temperate  districts — similar,  in  that  respect,to  our 
blue-bird.  During  the  colder  seasons  they  live  on  grass  and  grass- 
seeds,  but  in  spring  and  summer  they  feed  entirely  on  insecu  andjr 
worms. 

The  male  sky-larks  are  the  most  active  song-birds  known.  From 
morning  till  night  they  will  surround  the  ploughman  or  the  reaper, 
oomfortmg  and  shortening  his  weary  hours  with  their  musical  enter- 
tainments. At  almost  any  time  in  the  day  they  san  be  seen  ascending 
perpendicularly  to  the  sky,  higher  and  higher,  until  qaite  out  of  sight, 
cheeifuUy  singing  their  merry  hymns  of  praise.  In  this  manner  they 
will  soar  around  in  the  sky  kit  hours  at  a  time,  continually  warbling 
their  merry  songs,  until  they  gradually  descend  in  the  same  manner  to 
their  "sweet  home"  and  family  on  earth. 

What  a  great  addition  it  would  be  to  our  free  country,  if  an  im- 
portation of  these  birds  could  be  made,  to  ornament  and  enhven  our 
rarms  and  silent  prairies,  which  seem  now  only  to  want  the  merry 
bustle  of  these  denizens  of  the  air.  Millions  of  these  birds  are  an- 
nually caught  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  used  as  a  delicacy  for  , 
the  tables  of  the  rich,  notwithstanding  tney  weigh  onl^  half  an  ounce 
when  dressed.  I  have  often  attended  night  excursions  in  Saxony, 
where  hundreds  of  them  were  captured  with  drop-nets  in  a  single 
night.  Would  it  not  be  much  better  if  these  same  birds,  which  are 
destined  to  enrich  the  tables  of  European  aristocracy,  were  im- 
ported aUve  to  this  continent  and  be  set  at  liberty,  to  benefit  and  or- 
nament our  common  fi-ee  country,  and  constitute  living  monuments  to 
future  generations  of  progressive  agriculture  and  taste?  With  an  ex- 
pense of  a  few  thousand  dollars,  enough  could  be  imported,  so  that 
several  hundred  could  be  distributed  to  each  of  the  different  States, 
which  when  set  at  liberty  at  suitable  places,  and  at  proper  times, 
would  easily  accommodate  themselves  to  our  climate,  and  sufficiently 
multiply,  in  a  short  time,  to  spread  over  our  whole  domain. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  other  birds,  the  importation  and 
naturalizing  of  which  would  be  desirable.  For  instance,  the  robin 
redbreast ;  also  the  blackcap,  the  song-thrush,  the  blackbird,  the  quail, 
and  many  others,  all  of  which  live  on  insects  during  the  summer,  and 
are  excellent  singing-birds. 

The  b^t  time  for  the  importation  of  these  birds  would  be  during 
the  months  of  October  and  November,  because  they  are  at  that  time 
prepared  for  migrating  to  a  warmer  climate,  and  collect  in  large  flocks 
for  the  purpose;  and  because  they  ean  be  obtained  at  that  time  in 
great  numbers  by  thos<?  whose  sole  occupation  is  to  catch  them  for 
market.  After  they  have  been  kept  in  larse  rooms  until  they  gradu- 
atty  get  used  to  confinement,  they  may  be  snipped  in  cages  by  Ocean 
steamers,  and  afl^  thiir  atriral,  Set  at  liberty  m  the  Southern  or  mid- 
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die  States  the  same  faU.  Those  dettined  Ibr  the  Northern  Soifes 
would  have  to  be  wintered  m  large  rooms,  to  be  set  free  early  tbs 
next  spring. 

Aopropriations  for  such  purposes,  in  my  estimation,  should  be  made 
by  the  national  government,  because  States,  as  weU  as  private  indi- 
viduals, cannot  be  expected  to  incur  the  expenses  aftening  such  an 
enterprise;  and  it  would  be  doubtful  whether  these  birds  would  all  re- 
main in  the  places  where  they  might  be  liberated,  as  some  of  them 
would  be  likely  to  migrate  to  districts  more  suitable  to  their  habits  and 
*'~^ease. 


POULTRY  AND  EGGS. 

CONDENSED    CORRESPONDENCE. 


Suuement  of 


John  Eichaa,  of  Greeruburgh,  Wutmordand  couniy] 

tylvania. 


Penn- 


Considerable  attention  has  been  given  of  late  to  tBe  raising  of  ftie 
fowls.  Several  foreign  breeds  have  been  imported,  a  few  of  which 
possess  real  merit  Persons  unacquainted  with  the  statistics  of  the 
country,  have  no  idea  of  the  immense  value  of  poultry  and  eggs  in  the 
United  Slates.  The  value  of  poultry  in  1840,  wis  estimatedat  112,- 
176,170;  and,  owing  to  the  introduction  of  foreign  fowls,  and  the  high 
prices  which  have  been  paid  for  them,  together  with  the  actual  mcrease 
of  the  common  fowls,  the  value  of  poultry,  at  the  present  time,  cannot 
be  far  from  $20,000,000.  In  one  day,  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  there 
were  shipped  600  barrels  containing  564,000  eggs.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  city  of  New  York  alone  expends  yearly  $1,600,000  in  the  purchase 
of  eggs ;  and  at  the  Astor  House,  it  is  said  they  require  a  supply  of 
1 ,000  eggs  a  day  for  five  days  in  the  week,  and  on  Saturdays  2,600. 


BEES. 

It  remains  an  undecided  question,  so  far  as  we  know,  whether  the 
common  domestic  bee  is  a  native  of  this  country  or  not  The  Indians 
called  this  insect  "the  while  man's  fly,"  from  which  it  would  seem  that 
they  were  unacquainted  with  it  before  the  arrival  of  the  Earopeans. 
It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  wild  bees  of  the  same  species  were 
common  in  the  woods  of  Illinois,  at  the  time  that  country  was  settled 
by  the  English,  prior  to  1819. 

The  earliest  mention  of  bees  in  this  country,  that  we  can  find,  is  that 
of  George  Pelton,  of  Virginia,  who  possessed  a  good  stock  in  164^. 
They  are  also  noticed  by  Beverley  a»  being  common  m  thkt  oolooy  pre- 
vious to  1722.  wytoi**  -  #       ■^   '  %    .^  ^ 


Acbording  to  Ulloa,  bees  were  carried  from  Florida  to  Cuba  by  the 
Spaniards  in  1764. 

The  amount  of  beeswax  and  myrtlebcrry  wax  exported  from  Sa- 
vannah, Georgia,  in  1766,  was  969  pounds;  in  1760,  8,910 pounds ; 
in  1770,  4,068  pounds.  The  amount  of  beeswax  exported  from  Phil- 
adelphia in  1767,  was  36  barrels ;  in  1771,  29,261  pounds. 

Tne  quantity  and  valuation  of  wax  of  domestic  production,  exported 
from  the  United  States  within  the  last  thirty-three  years,  are  indicated 
by  the  following  table :  ^# 


Wax. 

Vila*. 

Tmm. 

r 

Wax. 

Valae. 

Wax. 

Value. 

POOB*. 

DoOan. 

PovBda. 

DoBsn* 

Poaada. 

* 

DoUsfa. 

180UI1 

iau-99 

itaa^ 

18»«t 

1804-99  .... 

180fr4H 

iaM-87 

16S7-« 

1808-99 

1890-30 

1836-Jl 

941,900 
830,795 
395,116 
300,730 
919,884 
478, 8M 
380,767 
486,530 
539,489 
561,901 
430,989 

80,054 

93,199 
119,574 
107,ai 

05,500 
900,001 
193, 35« 
134,866 
130,939 
153,666 
114,017 

1831-38 

1838-33 

1833-34 

18M-35 

1839-36 

1836-37 

1837-38 

18a»-39 

1630-40  

1840^1 

1841-^ 

958,500 

783,843 
904,074 
375,061 
311,807 
3U,9tB 
941,819 
930,580 
907,093 

954,  on 

331,896 

03,444 
178,740 
00,808 
93,919 
91,676 
91.100 
Ot^lBl 
08,001 
50,685 
74,19U 
103,  ttM 

1840-43. 

1843-44 

1844-40 

1849-46 

1846^7 

1847-48 

1846^49 

1849-90 

1850-51 

1851-9i 

1858-53 

47»,797 
903,031 
814,480 
548,990 
or,  013 
flU,601 
630,066 
914,006 
419,083 
3i6.368 
370,003 

137,530 
978,030 
934, 794 
1«,790 
101,937 
134,577 
191,790 
110,066 
199,839 
91,490 
113,008 

According  to  the  census  returns  of  1840,  the  amount  of  wax  pro- 
duced in  the  Union  was  628,303^  pounds;  in  1860,  beeswax  and 
honey,  14,863,790  pounds. 


CONDENSED    CORRESPONDENCE. 


SuUement  of  Milo  Walton,  of  Amity ^  Arooitook  cowUyj  Maine. 

When  I  moved  here,  some  two  years  since,  there  was  not  known  to 
be  a  swarm  of  bees  in  the  county ;  and  to  my  inquiries,  why  they 
were  not  kept  by  farmers,  I  was  told  that  it  was  too  cold,  and 
that  all  the  bees  which  had  been  brought  here  had  frozen  to  death. 
During  the  first  winter  of  my  residence,  the  mercury  in  the  thermome- 
ter ranged  very  low,  and  in  one  instance  it  was  frozen,  from  which  I 
was  led  to  believe  that  it  was  too  cold  for  these  insects.  However, 
the  following  spring  I  discovered  some  bees  on*  flowers,  which,  on 
tracing  to  the  woocU,  I  found  occupied,  as  a  tenement,  a  large  hollow 
pine  tree.  In  August  of  that  year  I  cut  down  the  tree  and  took  there- 
fix)m  several  hundred  pounds  of  honey,  which,  to  aj^arance,  had  been 
in  that  situation  six  or  eight  years.  This  was  a  convincing  argument 
that  all  bees  did  not  fi-e^,  if  the  mercury  did. 

After  taking  the  honey,  I  put  the  bees  carefully  into  a  hive,  first 
placing  in  a  few  pieces  of  brood-comb,  aad  then  carried  them  home 
and  put  them  into  a  Sj  dark  cellar,  providing  them  with  honey  soffi- 
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cient  to  lart  them  till  spring.  Aa  soon  as  the  snow  was  off  the  groond, 
I  removed  them  out  of  doors  and  found  them  in  good  condition,  having 
consumed  but  a  smaU  part  of  the  honey  I  had  left  them.  I  immediately 
procured  a  few  more  swarms,  which  have  prospered  beyond  my  san- 
gume  expectations,  paying  more  than  100  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the 
sum  mvested. 

This  county  is  quite  new,  and  the  soil  fertile  in  honey-producing 

plants,  especiaUy  the  red  raspberry  and  the  white  clover.     The  latter, 

1  believe,  yields  the  largest  amount  of  honey,  of  the  best  quality,  of  any 

^^i^pmt  known.  ^       j*         j 

Last  spring,  when  I  took  my  bees  from  the  cellar,  I  had  forty-eight 
swarms,  smce  which  time  they  have  increased  to  one  hundred  swarma, 
Dunng  the  last  summer  they  have  yielded  me  over  2,000  pounds  of 
exceUent  honey  m  boxes,  besides  leaving  a  sufficient  quantity  for  the 
winter  support  of  the  bees.  At  the  present  time  there  are  about  three 
hundred  swarms  in  this  county,  including  my  own. 

The  kind  of  hive  I  prefer,  is  a  box  12  mches  square  at  the  base,  and 

14  inches  high,  with  a  glass  light  in  the  rear,  10  inches  by  12,  having 

a  small  door  to  darken  the  interior  when  not  under  observation.    Near 

the  top  of  the  hive  is  a  chamber  7  inches  deep,  in  which  are  placed 

T^kf^     drawers,  or  boxes,  to  contain  the  surplus  honey  deposited  by 
-ine  i)ees« 


Statement  of  William  S.  Maynard,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Washtenaw  comty, 

Michigan. 

Were  others  as  fond  of  watching  the  cheerful  labor  of  thousands  as 
myself,  far  more  attention  would  be  paid  to  raising  bees  than  there  is 
at  present  m  this  land  of  flowers.  No  care  is  required  but  hiving,  and 
destroying  the  bee-mqlh,  which  otherwise  is  very  destructive  here.  It 
IS  necessary  to  be  much  with  ihem,  so  that  they  may  become  well  ac- 
quamted,  otherwise  their  stings  will  prove  troublesome.  In  taking  their 
honey,  I  find  the  use  of  chloroform  beneficial  to  keep  them  quiet. 

The  cost  of  raising  honey,  at  fair  wages,  is  from  3  to  6  cents  a  pound. 
Ihe  market  price  is  fi-om  10  to  16  cents. 


Statement  of  J.  P.  Rouwsville,  o/Rountville,  AUeghany  county.  New  York. 

If  proper  attention  is  given  to  these  little  workers,  they  are  found 
qmte  profitable.  But,  for  the  want  of  space,  I  can  give  only  a  few 
particulars  of  my  experience  in  this  business.  The  time  of  the  year  in 
which  bees  most  commonly  swarm  here,  is  from  the  middle  of  June  to 
the  20th  of  July.  If  none  swarm  before  the  20th  of  June,  it  may  be 
safely  calculated  that  the  season  will  be  quite  poor  for  making  honey. 
Occasionally  a  swarm  is  cast,  which,  upon  coming  out,  wiU  lose  its 
queen;  and,  as  a  consequence,  after  remaining  unsettled  a  short  time, 
will  be  mchned  to  return  to  the  parent  hive.  Under  such  circumstan- 
ces I  frequently  remove  the  old  hive,  and  place  an  empty  one  in  its 
stead,  and  mto  this  thev  will  return  without  delay.  The  queen  must 
then  be  found,  if  iwssible,  which  has  probably  dropped,  on  account  of 
weakness,  but  a  few  feet  from  the  hive,  where  she  wiU  be  surroanded 


by  ahandfui  of  attendants.  But  if  she  is  not  to  be  founds  by  setting 
up  among  them  a  piece  of  brood-comb  well  stored  with  larvae,  theye  will 
frequently  go  to  work  among  themselves  and  form  a  new  queen.  If 
this  last  attempt  fail,  they  will  seek  out  the  old  hive,  which  must  not 
be  kept  long  from  its  original  place,  as  a  good  share  of  workers, 
being  out  after  honey,  upon  returning  loaded,  will  not  be  able  to  find 
their  home,  and  will  be  lost.  About  the  16th  of  August,  if  there  are 
any  swarms  that  do  not  weigh  26  pounds,  exclusive  of  the  hive,  they 
will  scarcely  be  able  to  winter,  and  therefore  had  better  be  taken  up. 
In  the  spring,  all  those  which  do  not  weigh  over  six  pounds  should  lw<** 
fed. 

I  have  found  the  most  favorable  location  for  the  hives  to  be  in  an  open 
Id,  without  a  house,  and  the  hives  placed  about  two  rods  apart.  For 
the  purpose  of  breeding  bees,  the  old-fashioned  straw  hive  is  as  good  as 
any,  or  those  made  of  thick,  rough  boards,  of  a  capacity  of  about  a 
bushel.  I  never  put  a  new  swarm  into  a  hive  having  old  comb  in  it, 
although  il  may  be  clean. 
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f  SILK. 

The  culture  and  manufacture  of  silk  in  the  British  North  American 
colonies  date  back  to  the  first  settlement  of  Virginia.  James  I,  who 
was  anxious  to  promote  this  branch  of  industry;  several  times  urged 
the  "  London  Company  "  to  encourage  the  growth  of  mulberry  trees, 
and  addressed  a  letter  to  them  on  the  subject  in  1622,  conveying  strict 
injunctions  that  they  should  use  every  exertion  for  this  purpose,  and 
stimulated  the  colonists  to  apply  themselves  diligently  ana  promptly  to 
the  breeding  of  silkworms  and  the  establishment  of  silk  works,  be- 
stowing their  labors  rather  in  producing  this  rich  commodity  than  to 
the  growth  of  tobacco— an  article  to  which  his  Majesty  had  recorded 
and  published  his  violent  aversion.  The  company,  thus  incited, 
showed  much  zeal  in  their  endeavors  to  accomplish  the  King's  wishes. 
A  considerable  number  of  mulberry  trees  were  planted  ;  but  little  silk 
was  produced,  owing  to  difficulties  involved  b^y  their  dissolution  soon 
after.  In  about  the  year  1661,  the  rearing  of  silkworms  again  became 
a  subject  of  interest  m  Virginia,  and  premiums  were  offered  for  its  en- 
couragement ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  business  was  ever  pros- 
ecuted to  much  extent. 

The  silk  culture  was  introduced  into  Louisiana,  in  1718,  by  the 
"  Company  of  the  West" 

In  the  infant  settlement  of  Georgia,  in  1732,  a  piece  of  ground  be- 
longing to  government  was  allotted  as  a  nursery  plantation  lor  white 
mulberry  trees,  and  the  attention  of  some  of  the  settlers  was  soon  en- 
gaged in  rearinff  silkworms.  In  1726,  a  quantity  of  raw  silk  was 
raised  in  that  colony,  which  was  manufactured  into  a  piece  of  stuff, 
and  presented  to  the  Queen. 

In  1749,  an  act  of  Parliament  was  passed  for  encouraging  the  growth 
of  aOk  in  Georgia  mid  Carolma,  exempting  the  producer  from  the  pay- 
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ment  of  dutiM  on  importation  into  London.  A  bootity  was  also  offered 
for  the  production  of  silk,  and  a  man  aamed  Ortolengi,  from  Italy,  was 
employed  to  instruct  the  colonists  in  the  Italian  mode  of  management 
A  few  years  before  the  Revolution,  considerable  quantities  of  raw  ma- 
terial began  to  be  raised,  which  was  said  to  be  equal  in  some  cases  to 
the  best  Piedmont  silk,  and  worked  with  less  waste  than  the  Chinese 
article. 

In  Carolina,  the  culture  was  undertaken  by  the  small  farmers.  In 
1766,  the  House  of  Assembly  of  this  province  voted  the  sum  of  £1,000 
towards  the  establishment  of  a  silk  filature  at  Charleston,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Gilbert. 

In  Connecticut,  attention  was  first  directed  to  the  rearing  of  silk- 
worms in  1760.  Dr.  Aspinwall,  of  Mansfield,  from  motives  of  patriot- 
ism, used  his  best  exenions  to  introduce  this  important  branch  of  rural 
economy.  He  succeeded  in  forming  extensive  nurseries  of  the  mul- 
berry at  New  Haven,  Long  Island,  Pennsylvania,  and  other  places. 
Half  an  ounce  of  mulberry  seeds  was  sent  to  eac"h  parish  in  the  colony, 
with  such  directions  as  his  knowledge  of  the  business  enabled  him  to 
impart.  In  1783,  the  legislature  of  Connecticut  passed  an  act  grant- 
ing a  bounty  on  mulberry  trees  and  raw  silk.  It  may  be  here  stated, 
to  the  honor  of  Connecticut,  that  she  is  the  only  State  in  the  Union 
which  has  continued  ihe  business  without  suspension,  and  probably 
has  produced  more  silk,  from  the  time  of  her  commencement  up  to  the 
year  1830,  than  all  the  other  States. 

In  the  year  1769,  on  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Franklin,  through 
the  Amencan  Philosophical  Society,  a  filature  of  raw  silk  was  estab- 
lished in  Philadelphia  by  private  subscription,  and  placed  under  the 
direction  of  an  intelligent  and  skilful  Frenchman,  who,  it  is  said,  pro- 
duced samples  of  reeled  silk  not  inferior  in  quality  to  the  best  from 
France  and  Italy.  In  1771,  the  managers  purchased  2,300  pounds  of 
cocoons — all  the  product  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware. 
The  enterprise  was  interrupted  by  the  Revolution.  A  similar  under- 
takmg  was  again  attempted  in  Philadelphia  in  1830,  under  the  super- 
vision of  M.  J.  D'Homergue,  and  cocoons  were  brought  in  abundance 
to  the  estabhshment  from  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  so  continued 
for  some  time  afterwards;  but,  for  want  of  capital,  the  enterprise  failed. 

A  manufacture  for  making  bolting-cloth  o*  Georgia  silk  was  estab- 
lished at  Wilmington,  in  Delaware,  prior  to  1796.  In  about  the  year 
1831,  the  project  of  rearing  silkworms,  and  establishing  filatures  of 
silk,  was  renewed  in  various  parts  of  the  Union ;  and  the  subject  was 
deemed  to  be  of  so  much  imix)rtance,  that  it  not  only  attracted  the 
attention  of  Congress,  but  afterwards  received  encouragement  from 
the  legislatures  of  several  States,  by  bounties  offered  for  all  the  raw 
silk  produced  within  their  hmits  for  certain  periods  of  time.  The 
business  soon  began  to  be  prosecuted  with  extreme  ardor,  and  contin- 
ued for  several  years,  resulting  in  the  establishment  of  several  nurse- 
ries of  mulberry  trees,  and  ending  in  the  downfall  of  the  frunous  "  Mo- 
ms Multicaulis  speculation,"  in  1845. 

The  amount  of  raw  silk  exported  from  Georgia  in  1760,  was  118 
pounds;  in  1776,  138  pounds;  in  1760,  668  pounds;  in  1766,  more 
than  20,000  pounds;  in  1770,  290  pounds;  from  South  Carolina,  in 
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1772,  466  pounds.^^  the  year  1766,  there  were  raised  on  Silk  Hope 
plantatioQ,  in  South  Carolina,  630  pounds  of  cocoons ;  in  Mansfield, 
Connecticut,  in  1793,  266  pounds  of  raw  silk ;  in  1827,  2,430  pounds; 
in  1831,  10,000  pounds;  in  Connecticut,  in  1844,  176,210  pounds;  in 
the  United  States,  the  same  year,  396,790  pounds. 

According  to  the  census  returns  of  1840,  the  amount  of  silk  oocoons 
raised  in  the  United  States  was  61,652^  pounds;  of  1860,  silk  and 
silk  cocoons  10,843  pounds.  From  the  above,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
production  of  cocoons  has  decreased,  since  1840,  46,789  pounds  ;  and 
since  1844,  382,027  pounds. 
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CONDENSED  CORRESPONDENCE 

tement  of  George  P.  Fisher,  of  Dover ^  Kent  county,  Delaware. 


Our  most  approved  plan  of  manuring  is  to  cover  as  much  of  the  corn- 
field, in  the  spring,  as  we  can,  with  barn-yard  manure;  and  then  to 
sow  guano,  at  the  rate  of  300  pounds  to  the  acre,  on  the  residue  of  the 
jfield,  turning  it  under  deep  with  the  plough.  If  the  corn-field  is  a 
clover  sward  it  should  be  turned  in  the  fall  and  well  limed,  and  the 
manuring  done  in  the  spring  as  above,  except  that  the  spring  ploughing 
should  not  be  more  than  four  inches  deep.  The  wheat  field  is  gener- 
ally all  manured  with  guano.  Bone-dust  is  used  only  to  a  limited 
extent,  in  consequence  of  its  great  scarcity.  Phosphate  of  lime  was 
used  by  a  few  of  our  farmers  last  spring  for  corn,  and  the  result  was 
e^en  better  than  that  obtained  from  Peruvian  guano.  Poudretle  was 
tried  here  several  years  ago,  but  totally  failed.  I  tried  one  experiment, 
on  a  small  scale,  with  two  barrels ;  taking  a  piece  of  very  poor  land 
and  manuring  it  for  com  in  the  hill,  with  a  handful  of  poudrette,  ac- 
cording to  the  directions.  Until  the  time  for  making  the  ear,  the  effect 
of  the  poudrette  could  be  discovered  as  far  as  the  corn  could  be  seen, 
^ut  it  made  no  ear  at  all. 

For  the  benefit  of  others  who  might  possibly  try  a  similar  experi- 
9ient,  I  will  here  give  the  result  of  one  tried  by  myself  in  the  year 
1860.  In  the  spring  of  that  year,  having  a  poor  field  of  thirty-six  acres 
which  I  wished  to  put  up  very  rapidly,  I  sowed  it  with  oats  for  turning 
under  with  the  plough  in  July,  and  again  in  September.  A  part  of  the 
oat  crop  looked  so  tempting  at  harvest,  that  I  cut  them  and  turned 
in  the  residue  and  the  stul>ble  of  that  part  I  had  cut.  A  very  fine  crop 
of  green  oats  came  on  about  the  last  of  September.  I  then  appli^ 
six  tons  of  guano  on  the  whole  field,  and  also  sowed  my  seed-wheat, 
turning  it  under  at  one  ploughing,  together  with  the  guano  and  the  green 
oats.  I  expected  I  should  harvest  some  600  or  700  bushels ;  but,  to  my 
great  surprise  and  gpef,  as  soon  as  the  wheat  came  through  the  ground 
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it  was  attacked  by  myriads  of  little  green  lice — almost  Pl^Siely  similar 
to  those  which  infest  lh«  roots  of  corn  sometimes  ia  tBe  ipttng — and 
thej  never  left  it  till  that  part  where  the  oats  had  not  been  cut  was 
entirely  destroyed,  and  there  was  not  a  fourth  of  a  crop  of  wheat  on 
the  stubble  ground. 


Statement  ^AicTHoirr  M.  Higoins,  of  St.  George**,  New  Castle  etninty, 

Delaware. 

In  about  the  year  1830,  lime  began  to  be  introduced,  against  much 
skepticism  as  to  its  utility.  It  is  now  universally  used,  and  may  be 
regarded  by  our  farmers  as  the  principal  element  in  the  success  already 
attained.  It  is  deposited  by  lime  boats,  from  the  Schuylkill,  afong  the 
banks  of  the  Delaware  and  other  inlets,  in  vast  quantities,  at  a  cost  of 
from  12  J  to  14  cents  per  bushel  of  stone  or  quick-lime.  No  farmer  has 
occasion  to  haul  his  lime  further  than  five  or  six  miles  from  a  landing. 


Statement  of  Johw  M.  Lbslbt,  of  Danville,  Vermilion  county,  IHinoit. 
There  is  no  guano,  lime,  nor  bone-dust  in  use  here,  that  I  am  aware 
ot  In  fact  theie  is  no  manure  used  but  muck  and  »Craw,  which  are 
spread  as  evenly  as  possible  on  the  thin  portions  of  the  soil,  where, 
after  remaining  for  a  while,  they  are  ploughed  under  and  left  to  rot 
Wherever  manure  is  used  fireely,  the  crops  produced  are  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  applied. 


Statement  of  Micajah  Burnett,  of  the   United  Society  of  Shaken, 
Pleasant  Hill,  Mercer  county,  Kentucky. 

In  gardening,  when  the  earth  is  every  year  deeply  ploughed  and  fte- 

Suently  stirred  and  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  and  action  of  the  air, 
le  use  of  well-rotted  manure  is  indispensable  to  the  keeping  up  of  the 
fertility  of  the  soil.  And  even  in  field  crops,  let  the  rotation  be  what 
it  may,  where  the  land  is  to  be  ploughed  and  worked  every  year,  an 
exhaustion  will  take  place,  which  can  only  be  supplied  by  the  applica- 
tion of  manure ;  thus,  in  a  rotation  of  six  years,  allowing  three  years 
to  clover  and  the  next  three  to  other  crops,  our  experience  goes  to  estab- 
lish the  fact  that,  under  this  system  of  management,  properly  and  judi- 
ciously carried  out,  the  land  will  improve  in  its  fertility  and  produc- 
tiveness. 


Statement  of  William  Upton,  Jr.,  of  Dixmont,  Penobscot  county,  Maine. 

But  little  manure  is  used  here  as  vet,  excepting  that  of  the  domestic 
animals  kept  on  the  farm ;  though  plaster,  lime,  and  swamp  muck  are 
somewhat  used.  The  latter  is  api)lied  by  many  in  the  natural  state, 
with  apparently  little  benefit  resulting,  though  it  is  valuable,  even  in 
that  state,  as  a  manure  for  potatoes  in  the  hill;  indeed,  it  is  almost  the 
only  manure  that  can  be  safely  used  for  that  crop  since  the  rot  has  pre- 
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Statement^  It.  C.  Cloppbb,  of  Woodlands,  Middlebrook,  Montgomery 

county,   Maryland. 

The  article  of  guano  has  become  indispensably  necessary  to  the  pro- 
duction of  remunerating  crops  of  wheat  and  corn  on  our  worn  out 
fields.  It  IS  therefore  of  great  importance  to  us  that  there  should  at 
all  times  be  an  ample  supply  in  the  market,  of  the  best  quaHty,  and  at 
the  lowest  price  at  which  it  can  be  afforded.  Peruvian  guano,  which 
is  generally  preferred,  as  I  understand,  is  under  the  sole  control  of  the- 
government  of  Peru,  or  her  age  its,  and  therefore  is  no  more  nor  less 
than  an  odious  monopoly.  Governments,  like  individuals,  are  prompted 
to  action  by  motives  of  interest.  Now,  it  is  to  the  interest  of  us  farmers 
to  procure  the  article  as  cheap  as  we  can  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
of  equal  importance  that  it  should  be  pure  and  unadulterated.  In  this 
particular,  it  strikes  me  that  we  are  more  likely  to  get  it  unadulterated 
under  the  present  system,  than  if  it  were  open  to  an  indiscriminate 
scramble  at  the  islands,  as  it  is  for  the  interest  of  those  furnishing  the 
article  that  its  character  should  be  maintained.  The  slightest  deteriora- 
tion would  diminish  the  demand  for  it.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
equally  evident,  that  if  the  government  price  were  reduced  from  $46 
per  ton  to  $36,  they  could  readily  dispose  of  double  the  quantity  that 
has  ever  reached  our  shores  in  any  one  season.  It  is,  therefore,  worthy 
of  their  consideration,  whether  their  interest  would  not  be  promoted  by 
such  a  reduction. 

Pure  Peruvian  guano,  at  the  present  price,  is  cheaper  to  the  farmers, 
and  more  desirable  in  this  section  of  country,  than  to  have  an  unlim- 
ited amount  of  barn-yard  manure  nlaced  at  their  disposal  gratuitously, 
provided  they  have  to  transport  and  apply  it  at  one  mile  distant ;  time, 
labor,  and  expense  of  teams,  making  the  difference.  Not  that  I  would 
discourage  the  use  of  stable  or  barn-yard  manure,  for  it  is  invaluable 
as  a  permanent  renovator;  but  the  use  of  guano  will  fiirnish  the  means 
to  increase  the  quantity,  and  therefore  enhance  the  value  of  that  article. 

Statement  of  David  Brumbaugh,  of  Marsh  Run  Mill,  Washington  county, 

Maryland. 

The  main  source  of  manure  in  this  county  is  the  barn-yard,  where 
the  straw,  corn-stalks,  and  refuse  of  all  kinds  are  collected  ;  but  a  very 
great  defect  is  often  found  in  the  location  of  such  yards,  being  on  the 
side  of  a  steep  hill,  where  much  of  the  liquid  portion  of  the  manure  is 
entirely  washed  away  and  lost. 

Guano  has  been  used  in  small  quantities,  principally  on  wheat,  and, 
I  think,  with  good  eflfect.  It  is  rapidly  gaining  favor  with  the  farmers 
on  what  is  called  ♦♦  Sahsbury  Ridge."  It  has  almost  a  magic  influence, 
increasing  the  crop  two-fold,  if  not  more.  Some  seasons,  on  the  beat 
land  in  the  county,  I  do  not  think  the  eflfect  so  great,  as  the  straw  ia 
increased  too  much  for  the  quantity  of  the  grain. 

I  have  frequently  used  as  a  fertilizer  on  my  land  what  is  called 
"pond  mud,"  being  one  among  the  many  materials  which  nature  has 
provided  for  the  use  of  the  husbandman  m  the  labor  of  permanently  en- 
riching his  soil    It  is  fi}und  in  many  k)calitic8  along  running  streams. 
6 
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Statement  (^  William  Bacow,  of  "Richmond.^  Befrkikvrt  eotuttyj  Mastor 

chusettt. 

The  super-phosphate  of  lime  is  a  new  article  among  our  farmers ; 
but  an'ewablishment  for  its  manufacture  has  been  got  up  in  our  neigh- 
borhfKxI  the  last  season ;  and  from  the  limited  experiments  made  within 
the  short  time  it  has  been  in  market,  it  promises  to  rank  among  the 
most  effectual  of  fertilizers.  For  turnips  it  is  highly  valuable,  sown  on 
when  they  first  come  up.  It  is  fatal  to  ell  the  insect  tribes,  both  above 
and  below  ground,  which  are  often  so  injurious  in  their  ravages  on  the 
crop,  and  gives  a  cleanly  and  luxuriant  growth,  that  cannot  be  realized 
from  any  other  manure.  It  is  also  valuable  for  all  crops  on  which  I 
have  seen  its  application  ;  but  as  the  supply  of  it  can  never  be  equal  to 
the  wants  of  all,  it  is  best  to  give  it  to  those  which  are  most  benefited 
by  it. 

Lime  is  extremely  valuable  for  lands  which  have  acquired  too  much 
mcidity,  whether  they  rest  on  a  limestone  formation  or  not.  But  the 
extreme  high  price  it  bears,  from  25  to  30  cents  per  bushel,  forbids  the 
use  of  it  to  any  considerable  extent.  The  refuse  of  the  kilns  is  readily 
bought  up  at  cheap  rates,  and  usually  applied  to  land  in  compost  with 
swamp  or  pond  muck,  or  turf  from  the  highway,  which,  when  thor- 
oughly worked,  is  productive  of  great  benefit  as  a  top-dressing  on  grass 
lands,  and  frequently  ploughed  crops.  The  ashes  from  these  kilns,  like 
house  ashes,  are  in  high  demand  for  the  compost  heap,  or  immediate 
application  to  the  land,  where  their  effects  are  strongly  marked  and 
long  visible.     They  are  obtained  at  from  8  to  10  cents  a  bushel. 

Gypsum  is  used  in  good  quantities  both  on  grass  and  ploughed  lands, 
on  such  soils  as  are  found  adapted  to  it.  On  any  land  that  will  produce 
clover  or  winter  grain,  its  effects  are  highly  beneficial,  but  greatest  when 
applied  with  yard  or  compost  manure.  It  seems  desirable  to  have  some 
decomposable  substance  to  act  with  it,  in  order  to  realize  the  greatest 
benefit.  Hence  the  good  effect  of  manure  in  some  form  in  connexion 
with  it.  If  sown  upon  grass  hmds,  it  cannot  be  done  too  early  in  the 
season,  provided  a  calm  atmosphere  favor  the  operation.  Indeed,  1 
have  sown  in  autumn,  in  order  to  realize  its  effects  fully  the  following 
year  on  meadows.  On  spring  grain  it  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  the 
first  leaf  is  plainly  formed.  In  the  experience  of  some  farmers,  if  sown 
and  harrowed  in  with  the  grain  it  is  most  beneficial.  So  we  see  that 
ho  certain  rule  can  be  adopted  for  its  application,  and  that  the  obser- 
Tation  and  judgment  of  each  farmer  must  direct  for  his  ow  i  premises. 
I  have  found  that  where  we  have  manured  corn  in  the  'nil,  a  gill  of 
i>laster  with  the  manure  was  worth  a  third  more  than  A'hen  applied 
after  the  corn  was  up,  yet  the  reverse  of  this  might  be  the  case  in  other 
experiments.  I  have  also  found  that  a  sprinkling  of  plaster  thrown 
over  our  manure  once  a  month  through  the  winter,  addea  greatly  to  the 
value  of  the  increase,  and  gave  it  greater  action  the  following  season. 
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of  the  best  wheat-growing  counties  of  the  State  are  in  the  habit  of 
raising  their  grain  from  the  same  lands  for  a  series  of  years,  without 
much  depreciation  of  product,  and  the  manure  they  appfy  is  the  straw 
that  comes  from  the  preceding  crop.  Clover  is  the  best  and  most  gen. 
erally  used  fertilizer  among  us.  It  is  usually  sown  in  the  proportion  of 
from  one  to  two  gallons  an  acre  on  wheat,  or  with  oats  in  the  spring. 
It  does  not  succeed  well  when  sown  in  the  fall 


Statement  of  Jambs  L.  Minor,  of  Jefferson  City^  Cole  county  y  Missouri, 

We  have  never  used  manures  to  any  great  extent  in  Missouri,  except 
what  is^obtained  from  the  barn-yard  and  stable.    The  farmers  of  one 


Statement  of  A,  G.  Comings,  of  Mason,  Hillsborough  county,  New  Hamp- 
shire, 

Guano,  super-phosphate  of  lime,  plaster,  &c.,  are  having  a  greatly 
increased  use  among  our  farmers.  The  beneficial  eflfects  following  the 
use  of  these  manures  are  found  to  depend  upon  the  manner  of  their 
being  applied. 

In  manuring  a  kitchen  garden,  three  divisions  of  the  ground  should 
be  made,  as  follows:  No.  1,  should  be  for  onions,  carrots,  tomatoes, 
celery,  and  all  plants  and  vegetables  that  require  much  ammonia.  An 
application  of  guano  or  hog  manure  should  be  made  to  this  division  of 
the  ground.  More  vegetable  or  carbonaceous  matter  than  guano  con- 
tains should  be  apphed. 

No.  2,  besides  a  supply  of  old  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil,  should 
have  a  mixture  of  guano  and  super-phosphate  for  the  production  of 
potatoes,  peas,  beans,  beets,  corn,  &c. 

No.  3,  for  cabbages,  turnips,  &c.,  should  have  no  hog  manure  nor 
guano,  although  a  small  quantity  would  do  no  injury  to  turnips;  but 
much  ammonia  in  the  manure  for  cabbages  and  turnips  would  make 
them  club- rooted.  Super-phosphate. of  lime  for  this  division  of  the 
garden  will  show  an  effect  most  highly  gratifying,  with  vegetable  mat- 
ter in  suflicient  quantity. 

The  above  suggestions  on  manures  for  difFeront  divisions  of  a  kitchen 
garden,  and  the  plants  to  be  cultivated  in  those  several  divisions,  arc 
made  from  experiments  which  I  have  directed  and  seen.  I  have  em- 
braced in  the  list  of  vegetables  and  plants  several  which  are  cultivated 
a^eld  crops. 

1  have  proved  both  guano  and  super-phosphate  to  be  valuable  for 
Indian  com,  but  find  the  best  effect  from  mixing  them  in  equal  quanti- 
ties. I  have,  the  past  season,  applied  the  mixture  to  a  field  o?  com, 
about  100  pounds  of  each  to  the  acre,  with  a  light  dressing  of  compost, 
made  of  vegetable  matter  with  animal  excrements,  spread  and  ploughed 
in.  The  mixture  of  guano  and  super-phosphate  was  applied  in  the 
hill.  The  effect  was  decidedly  good.  I  also  applied  the  same  mix- 
ture to  a  piece  of  ground,  sowing  broadcast  and  ploughing  in,  for  Tus- 
carora  com,  without  any  other  manure.  It  appeared  very  beautiful, 
and  where  there  was  a  good  supply  of  old  vegrtable  matter  in  the  soil, 
It  contmued  exceedingly  fine;  where  there  was  but  little  old  vegetable 
matter  in  the  soil,  it  failed  to  fiU  the  kernel  weU.  I  selected  another 
piece  of  ground  for  the  super-phosphate  alone,  where  the  soil  was  in 
good  condition  in  every  other  respect  than  being  nearly  destitute  of  old 
vegetable  matter.  The  color  of  the  com  while  growing  was  heahhy  in 
appearance,  and  there  was  a  fair  growth  of  stalks,  but  not  enough  corn 
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to  be  worth  the  harvesting.  Not  a  single  well-formed  ear  could  I  find 
m  the  field.  This  was  as  I  anticipated.  There  must  be,  I  think,  a  fUl 
supply  of  carbonaceous  food  for  every  plant  to  mature  its  seed.  Super- 
{>hosphate  alone  will  not  produce  com  where  there  is  little  or  no  vege- 
table matter  in  the  soil. 

I  also  applied  super-phosphate  to  a  field  where  I  planted  com  for 
fedder.  One  row  was  left  without  any.  The  OTound  nad  been  Ughtly 
manured  with  compost  and  then  ploughed.  To  ascertain  the  exact 
diflference  caused  by  it,  I  cut  up  thirteen  stalks  of  the  fairest  in  the  neg- 
lected row,  and  as  many  near  by  them  in  a  row  to  which  the  super- 
phosphate had  been  applied,  and  found  the  difference  as  thirteen  and 
a  half  to  one,  by  weight,  in  favor  of  the  super-phosphate.  The  diflfer- 
ence  in  height  was  four  to  one  and  a  half  m  favor  of  it. 

In  this  county,  I  have  known  no  use  to  be  made  of  super-phoa- 
phajipbefore  the  past  season.  It  has  {M"Oved  itself  a  valuable  manure; 
but  for  plants  bearing  seed,  it  is  by  no  means  sufficient  alone.  I  have 
not  found  it  successful  by  itself  except  in  one  case.  I  had  a  small 
spot  of  ground  which  was  mostly  made  by  throwing  out  subsoil,  so 
thfit  very  little  vegetable  matter  could  have  been  in  it.  With  no  other 
manure,  I  raised  the  best  Savoy  cabbages  that  I  ever  saw. 

In  the  use  of  plaster,  our  farmers  have  had  but  little  experience. 
Most  of  them  who  have  tried  it  heretofore,  have  applied  it  to  corn  and 
potatoes  in  the  hill.  The  advantage  of  it  when  thus  used  has  been 
very  little.  When  it  has  been  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
especially  where  manure  had  been  apphed  which  contained  much 
araraonia,  its  value  has  been  unquestionable. 

Salt  has  for  some  years  been  used  more  or  less,  by  many  of  oiu: 
fimners.  It  has  been  appUed  U>  the  potato  crop  with  evident  profit. 
When  sown  upon  the  land,  as  much  as  six  bushels  to  the  acre  has  been 
employed;  when  applied  directly  in  the  hill,  a  smaller  quantity. 
Potatoes  have  generally  been  more  free  from  disease  where  it  has  been 
used.  It  has  also  been  used  with  good  success  for  other  crops, 
especially  cabbages.  I  have  sown  it  broadcast  among  grain.  About 
one  and  a  half  or  two  bushels  to  the  acre  on  wheat  or  oats,  after 
they  are  well  up,  will,  on  most  soils,  produce  an  excellent  effect. 

Statement  of  Levi  Bartlett,  of  Warner,  Merrimack  county,  New  Hamp- 

thire. 

Manures  made  from  the  farm  stock  are  most  in  use  with  us.  But 
many  of  our  enterprising  farmers  have  recently  been  adding  much 
to  tlje  improvement  of  their  soils,  and  increase  of  crops,  by  compost- 
ing animal  manures  with  swamp  or  pond  muck.  Guano,  bone-dust,  and 
other  similar  fertilizers,  have  not  been  used  here  to  any  great  extent. 
Gypsum  is  fi-eely  used — gomelimes  with  very  good  results ;  at  others,  it 
has  no  visible  effect. 

I  will  relate  an  experiment  I  made  in  the  use  of  guano,  and  the  fine 
bone-dust  from  a  button  factory,  in  growing  )X)tatoes,  several  years 
since.  The  soil  upon  which  the  potatoes  were  planted  (one  and  a 
half  acres)  was  mostly  a  li^ht  sandy  loam,  whicb  had  long  been  pas- 
lured  with  cows — perhaps  mty  years.    I  began  planting  upon  one  end 
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of  the  field,  and  dropped  a  teaspoonful  of  guano  in  each  hill  of  ten 
rows,  then  left  several  rows  without  manuring;  next  ten  rows  re- 
^  ceived  a  tablespoonful  of  bone-dust  in  each  hill ;  other  rows  were  again 
left  unmanured;  thus  alternating,  until  the  field  was  planted.  In  a 
few  days  after,  the  tops  appeared;  the  dark-green,  broad  leaves  told 
plainly  where  the  guano  and  bone-dust  had  been  applied  to  the  hills, 
and  the  difference  was  very  apparent  all  through  the  season.  At  the 
time  of  harvesting,  it  was  found  that  the  crop  where  the  guano  aiid 
bone-ilust  had  been  used,  was  just  double  that  of  the  unmanured  rows; 
and  It  took  no  longer  to  dig  a  bushel  from  the  manured,  than  it  did  to 
dig  half  a  bushel  from  the  unmanured  hills. 

Theory  would  account  for  the  favorable  action  of  the  guano  and 
bone-dust,  upon  the  supposition,  that  from  the  long  time  the  land  had 
been  grazed  by  mUch  cows,  it  had  become  deficient  in  phosphate  of 
lime  and  ammonia;  and  that  these  important  ingredients  were  supplied 
by  the  guano  and  bone-dust,  in  a  concentrated  and  available  form  for 
the  crop.  The  practical  result  in  this  case  would  seem  to  sustain 
theory. 

Early  in  September,  I  sowed  a  field  with  winter-wheat,  upon  which 
1  apphed  per  acre  at  the  rate  of  300  pounds  of  Peruvian  guano.  The 
wheat  now  (October  25th)  is  looking  finely— much  better  than  other 
nelds  where  no  guano  was  used. 

In  the  season  of  1851,  I  used  upon  various  crops  a  few  hundred 
pounds  of  mmeral  phosphate  of  lime  from  New  Jersey.  When  ap- 
phed in  Its  raw  state,  it  had  no  perceptible  effect.  A  portion  of  the 
mineral  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  changing  it  to  the  more  soluble 
super-phosphate,  had  a  very  marked  effect  on  the  cabbage  and  turnip 
tribe  of  plants.  *^ 

Last  spring,  I  i^eceived  from  Professor  Horsford,  of  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  a  few  pounds  of  artificially  prepared  manure,  to  be 
applied  upon  field  crops  at  the  rate  of  160  pounds  per  acre— one  pound 
to  the  square  rod.  Upon  the  wheat  and  oat  crop  it  had  a  decidedly 
good  effect,  increasing  the  growth  of  the  grain  very  perceptibly,  and 
hastening  the  maturity  of  the  crop.  I  also  tried  it  on  various  other 
crops,  in  proportions  according  to  printed  directions  accompanying  the 
package.  It  was  used  on  land  planted  with  turnips,  carrots,  squashes 
potatoes,  &c.;  but,  unfortunately,  drought,  bugs,  grasshoppers,  and 
tbe  carelessness  of  my  hired  hand,  destroyed  all  comparative  results. 

Statement  of  Samuel  Webber,  of  Charlestown,   SuUivan  county,  New 

Hampshire. 

Stable  and  barn-yard  manure  is  our  great  dependence  in  maintaining 
our  crops.  With  some,  it  is  composted  with  muck,  and  in  a  few 
instances,  very  improperly,  with  wcxxl-ashrs  or  lime.  Gvpsum  is  oc- 
casionAlly  eniployed,  and  sometimes  ashes  alone.  All  admit  that  barn- 
yard or  stable  manure  is  good,  but  do  not  agree  as  to  the  best  mode 
01  appymg  it.  Some  prefer  it  in  a  long,  or  green  state;  others  fer- 
menied,  r)r  partially  decomposed  ;  while  a  thircf  class  use  it  in  a  rotten 
Slate.  Some  use  gypsum  with  good  effect— others  not ;  and  all  coin- 
cide m  tlie  excellence  of  ashes,  when  applied  to  Indian  corn. 
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Statement  ©/^  John  Fitch,  of  Troy,  RtruteUur  county.  New  York. 

In  this  cold  climate  we  have  to  feed  our  stock  during  the  winter 
noonths,  and  until  late  in  the  spring.  Horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  , 
are  housed  and  fed.  The  horses  are  most  carefully  stabled,  and  our 
cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  afforded  an  excellent  shelter.  The  hay,  straw, 
•nd  other  feed  are  thus  converted  into  manure,  and  left  in  the  barn- 
yards until  thoroughly  rotted  and  fit  for  use.  It  is  then  carried  and 
8prea«l  upon  the  ^and  as  a  fertilizer. 

Those  farmers  who  give  any  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the 
soil,  increase  the  amount  of  manure  by  having  a  compost  heap,  which 
is  made  as  follows:  Draw  up  swamp  muck,  put  it  in  a  heap,  add  to  it 
Ume,  barn-yand  manure,  and  other  convenient  perishable  materials. 
In  a  year's  time,  it  is  fitted  for  use,  and  pays  well,  affording  a  large 
profit  on  the  outlay.  Bone-dust  and  shell-lime  are  used  also  as  fer- 
tilizers, and  those  who  employ  them  are  highly  pleased  with  the  results. 
Lime  and  plaster  are  both  used  as  fertilizers — the  latter  by  all.  Com, 
when  planted,  is  rolled  in  plaster,  and  the  young  plant  is  covered  with 
it.     It  is  likewise  sown  on  grass  and  clover  fields,  witli  the  best  effect. 
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Statement  o/*  Luther  Bailey,  of  the  United  Society  of  Shaken,  North 

Union,  Cuyahoga  county,  Ohio. 

Barn-yard  or  stable  manure  is  the  only  kind  used  here.  In  order 
to  increase  the  quantity  as  much  as  possible,  our  yards  are  abundantly 
supplied  with  muck  and  litter,  such  as  straw,  saw-dust,  turners'  sha- 
rings,  and  any  rubbish  or  filth  that  may  accumulate  about  the  premises ; 
also  muck  from  the  woods  or  swamps,  the  wash  from  creeks,  or  any- 
thing of  Uke  character,  are  hauled  from  time  to  time  into  the  yards. 
The  stables  are  well  supplied  with  straw,  saw-dust,  or  turners'  sha- 
vings. This  litter,  both  in  the  yards  and  stables,  by  absorbing  the  more 
liquid  parts,  by  retaining  and  preventing  the  escape  of  ammonia,  fur- 
nishes an  abundant  supply  of  rich  manure.  The  best  mode  of  apply- 
ing it  is  to  spread  on  the  surface  and  harrow  it  in.  Our  experience 
proves  this  to  be  much  better  than  ploughing  it  under  for  any  crop. 

• 

Statemefit  of  N.  Linton,  of  Cochransrille,  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania. 

The  manures  mostly  used  here  are  those  of  the  barn-yard,  lime, 
gypsum,  and  guano.  Bam-vard  manure  and  lime  are  our  main  depend- 
ence. The  former  is  usually  applied  to  oat-stubble,  and  sometimes  to 
clover-seed,  tor  wheat.  In  some  instances,  also,  it  is  ploughed  under 
for  com.  Lime  is  mostly  spread  on  the  sod,  at  the  rate  of  30  to  60 
bushels  to  the  ncre,  once  in  each  course  of  crops;  but  it  is  often  scat- 
tered on  corn  ground,  just  previous  to  planting.  Many  faroaers  think 
it  tlie  best  way  to  apply  it  to  wheat-stubble  shortly  after  the  gp"ain  is 
harvested ;  but,  in  whatever  way  it  is  put  on,  it  is  the  basis  of  success- 
ful husbandry  in  this  vicinity.  Nearly  all  our  land  for  miles  around 
was  formerly  worn  out  old  fields,  which  would  produce  nothing ;  but 
the  application  of  lime  unlocked  the  hidden  treasures  of  the  soil,  and 
rendered  availablei  as  food  for  plants,  the  inert  organic  oiatter  which  it 


contained.  This,  accompanied  by  judicious  cultivation,  and  a  proper 
rotation  of  crops,  has  entirely  changed  the  appearance  of  our  neighbor- 
hood. Scarcely  an  old  field  is  now  to  be  found.  Guano  has  been  used 
to  some  extent  of  late.  It  is  mostly  employed  for  wheat,  and  ploughed 
in  at  the  rate  of  300  pounds  to  the  acre.  Its  effects  are  generally  con- 
sidered renovating,  and  its  use  is  greatly  extending.  Gypsum  is  ap- 
plied on  the  young  grass  in  the  spring,  when  it  is  just  starting.  About 
one  bushel  to  the  acre  is  the  quantity  usually  put  on,  and  its  effects  ara 
often  very  good,  while  at  others  it  is  not  perceptible. 


Statement  o/M..  F.  Myers,  of  Kingston,  Luzerne  county,  Fennsylmnia. 

We  use  mostly  stable  manure,  together  with  turning  under  clover  as 
a  renovator.  Lime  and  coal-ashes  are  used  to  some  extent,  and  with 
good  results,  on  clayey  soil.  I  will  here  give  you  my  experience  with 
Dme  on  a  heavy,  clayey  loam.  I  applied  100  bushels  to  the  acre  on  a 
corn-stubble,  and  planted  again  in  corn,  but  saw  very  little  benefit  to 
the  crop.  I  then  ploughed  and  sowed  with  oats,  in  1851,  together 
with  clover  and  Timothy.  For  the  two  past  seasons,  I  have  mowed  the 
finest  of  grass.  One  year  ago,  I  top-dressed  part  of  my  meadow  with 
100  bushels  of  lime  to  the  acre,  with  like  results.  The  coal-ashes  were 
managed  in  the  same  way,  and  with  the  same  success. 


Statement  of  Joshua  S.  Keller,  of  Onngsburgh,    Schuylkill  county, 

Fennsylvania. 

As  fertilizers,  we  chiefly  use  bam-yard  manure.  Guano  and  other 
concentrated  fertilizers  are  used  to  a  limited  extent.  I  have  made  use 
of  guano  on  com  and  turnips  ;  in  the  former  crop  it  did  not  pay,  but  in 
the  latter  it  was  attended  with  good  results.  As  to  the  mode 
of  appUcation,  I  hold  that  all  manures  ought  to  be  covered  from 
two  to  four  inches  deep,  if  every  possible  benefit  is  to  be  obtained  from 
them. 

The  cheapest  way  to  improveland  in  this  and  the  adjoining  counties  is 
by  lime.  It  is  not  considered  as  a  direct  fertilizer  to  our  grain  crops, 
except  in  a  small  degree  in  furnishing  food  to  the  plants,  but  as  a  kind  of 
stimulant  or  decomposer  to  the  almost  exhausted  organic  remains,  as 
well  as  some  animal  matter,  the  effect  of  which  creates  a  nourishment 
favorable  to  grass ;  and  fine  clover  is  thus  produced,  which,  alter  growing 
up  for  a  few  years,  ought  to  be  turned  under  when  fully  ripe,  with  a 
good  plough.  Let  those  who  advocate  the  green  state  do  so  to  their 
hearts'  content ;  I  have  the  experience  of  both  the  dead-ripe  and  tbe 
young-green,  and  would  by  no  means  suffer  the  latter  if  1  couKl  pre- 
vent it.  The  best  way  to  apply  lime  is  on  the  top  of  a  S(Kl,one  or 
more  years  before  it  is  pfoughed  under.  The  quantity  depends  on  tbe 
kind  of  soil  and  after-treatment.  Heavy  clay  can  bear  100  or  more 
bushels  to  the  acre,  while  on  light  soils  from  60  to  80  bushels  will  an- 
swer very  welL 
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Statement  of  John  Eichar,  of  Greensburghj  WatmoreUmi  cowUyy  Peim- 

tylvania. 

The  only  fertilizers  in  general  use  with  us  are  lime,  plaster,  or  gyp- 
8um,  and  barn-yard  manure.  Air-slacked  lime  and  barn-yard  manure 
are  applied  to  land  intended  for  wheat,  oats,  or  corn,  and  are  gene- 
rally, though  improperly,  spread  upon  the  ground  after  it  has  been 
ploughed.  Plaster  is  principally  used  in  the  spring  on  our  grass  lands, 
at  the  rate  of  a  bushel  to  an  acre,  which  will  increase  the  yield  of  hay 
about  one  third.  Fifty  bushels  of  lime  and  twenty-four  horse-loads  of 
barn-yard  manure  to  an  acre,  renewed  every  three  years,  are  generally 
applied  for  corn,  oats,  and  wheat,  which  usually  increases  the  yield  2^ 
per  cent.,  and  the  soil  will  be  in  good  condition  for  the  two  following 
crops. 


Statement  of  Stephen  H.  Smith,  of  LonsdaU,  Providence  county,  Rhode 

liland. 

In  all  my  applications  of  guano  to  grain  crops,  it  has  proved  a  valu- 
able manure.  Ten  dollars'  worth  of  Peruvian  guano  to  the  acre,  well 
apphed,  will  give  an  increase  of  20  bushels  of  com,  or  12  bushels  of 
rye.  I  apply  it  pulverized  and  mixed  with  soil,  sowing  it  broadcast, 
on  a  deep  furrow,  and  harrow  it  in.  On  a  field  that  is  ploughed  deep, 
I  apply  it  by  ploughing  it  under  three  or  lour  inches  deep.  It  is  prefer- 
able to  use  It  very  early  in  the  spring,  before  the  rainy  season  is  past. 
If  left  until  May  or  June,  it  will  not  diffuse  its  fertilizing  properties 
through  the  soil.  A  portion  will  be  lost  from  concentration,  while  an- 
other part  will  be  evaporated  by  the  summer's  heat. 

I  have  had  the  best  success  when  the  guano  was  made  on  winter 
lye,  sown  early  in  September,  and  stocked  down  to  grass  at  the  same 
time.  A  field  of  twenty-four  acres,  from  which  300  bushels  of  spring 
rye  had  been  taken  the  season  before,  was  sown  about  the  Istof  Septem- 
ber with  10  pounds  of  clover,  one  peck  of  Rhode  Island  red-top,  (herds- 
grass  of  the  Middle  States,)  one  peck  of  Timothy  seed,  five  pecks  of 
winter  rye,  and  400  pounds  of  guano.  The  result  was,  that  the  field 
produced  600  bushels  of  rye,  worth  90  cents  per  bushel;  16  tons  of 
straw,  worth  SIO  a  ton;  and  a  large  amount  of  pasturage  besides. 

Statement  of  Joseph  Parker,  of  West  Rupert,  Bennington  county,  Ver- 
mont. 

Guano,  super-phosphate  of  lime,  gypsum,  and  wood-ashes,  are  the 
principal  fertilizers  used  in  this  vicinity.  With  the  exception  of  barn- 
yard njuiiure,  gyp.*um  is  the  chief  foreign  substance  used,  though 
guano  has  been  tried  on  corn  with  good  success.  Last  season  I  tried 
«uper-ph<.sphate  on  corn,  by  applying  it  to  the  hills  previous  to  hoeing; 
and  in  order  to  test  it  more  thoroughly,  I  applied  it  to  a  few  rows  after 
4ioeing,  but  with  no  perceptible  difference  in  its  effects.  The  difference 
in  the  ix>rtion  of  the  field  to  which  super-phosphate  had  been  applied 
could  be  distinctly  seen  at  a  distance,  and  the  yield  at  harvest  was 
ofirn  out-  fourth  to  a  third  more  than  the  part  to  which  no  super-phos- 
phate had  been  applied. 
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I  also  applied  some  super-phosphate  to  an  old  meadow  near  the  com- 
mencement of  a  drought,  but  I  could  not  perceive  any  difference  in  the 
overgrowth  of  the  grass  where  it  had  been  applied. 

Statement  of  Joseph  Bowditch,  of  Fairfield,  Franklin  county,  Vermont. 

Our  principal  supply  of  manure  is  from  the  barn-yard.  Gypsum  is 
eKtensively  used — guano  but  little.  Barn-yard  manure  is  carefully 
saved,  and  apphed  to  a  considerable  extent  as  a  top-dressing  to  our  grass 
lands.  Some  draw  it  out  directly  from  the  stables  in  the  winter  sea- 
son; others  haul  it  as  it  thaws  in  the  spring;  but  our  best  farmers 
keep  it  under  cover  until  late  in  the  fall,  and  then  spread  it  over  their 
meadows.  In  so  doing,  the  grass  starts  early  in  the  spring,  before  the 
scorching  rays  of  the  sun  in  June  have  robbed  the  manure  of  its  am- 
monia. There  is  not  that  attention  paid  to  compost  heaps  there  should 
be.    We  apply  from  6  to  100  pounds  of  plaster  per  acre. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  LAND. 
CONDENSED   CORRESPONDENCE. 


Statement  of  Simon  T.  Asheton  and  Elijah  Myrick,  Trustees  of  the 
United  Society  of  Shakers,  at  Harvard,  Worcester  county,  Massachusetts, 

Our  meadows,  previous  to  improving,  had  been  cropped  of  their  natu- 
ral grasses  for  fifty  years,  until  they  were  no  longer  worth  cutting,  when 
they  were  lefl  to  grow  up  to  bushes  three  feet  high,  and  with  moss  and 
bogs.  First  we  commenced  by  ditching  six  feet  wide  to  the  bottom  of 
the  peat,  as  near  each  other  as  necessary  to  perfect  a  draining.  The 
bushes  were  then  mowed,  the  bogs  cut  up  and  burnt,  and  the  ground 
turned  over  with  a  meadow  plough  in  the  fall.  They  were  then 
planted  similar  to  our  usual  rotation  of  crops,  sometimes  omitting  corn. 

In  September,  1852,  we  ploughed  four  acres  of  meadow  similar  to 
those  described,  which  was  left  for  the  action  of  the  frosts.     Owing 
to  the  abundance  of  rain  that  fell  in  the  spring,  it  was  difficult  to 
get  a  team  on  it  until  quite  late  in  the  season.     It  was  the  first  weet 
in  June  when  we  commenced  ploughing.     On  the  10th  the  rains  came 
on  again,  and  it  was  difficult  to  draw  over  muck  for  manure.     We 
succeeded  however,  in  getting  on  ten  loads  per  acre,  which  was  put 
in   the  hill  on  planting  our  potatoes,  and  well  covered  in  the  usual 
way.     Drought  immediately  followed  the  rain.^,  and  the  potatoes  did 
not  make  much  growth  until  the  first  of  August,  when  th<'y  com 
menced  growing  rapidly.     They  were  dug  about  the  middle  of  Sep 
tember,  the  field  having  been  left  to  its  fate  from  the  day  it  was 
planted  until  harvesting  had  begun;  not  one  hour's  labor  having  been 
expended  upon  it  with  hoe  or  other  implement     The  field  yielded  800 
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bushels  of  as  fine  potatoes  as  any  one  could  wish,  and  is  now  in  good 
order  for  any  other  crop  suitable  for  a  peaty  soil. 

The  whole  expense  of  ditching,  manuring,  and  planting,  $16  per  acre. 
Price  of  potatoes  in  Boston  market,  50  cents  per  bushel.  Cost  of  trans- 
portation by  railroad,  12J  cents  per  bushel. 

Three  years  ago  we  commenced  a  new  plan  of  reclaiming  meadows. 
First  we  mowed  the  bushes  close  to  the  ground,  bogs  and  all,  leaving 
the  surface  clean  and  smooth,  and  then  burnt  over  the  ground, 
which  made  an  excellent  manure.  We  next  carted  on  about  fifty  loads 
of  clayey  loam,  and  harrowed  it  with  a  hght  harrow  to  mix  the  soils. 
Then  three  pecks  of  herdsgrass  (Timothy)  and  red-top  seeds  were  sown, 
which  came  up  the  following  spring,  and  the  yield  was  one  ton  of  ex- 
cellent hay.  This  season  it  was  estimated,  by  competent  judges,  that 
there  were  2^  tons  of  hay  on  that  same  acre. 

Price  of  hay,  $16  per  ton.  Cost  of  clearing,  $5.  Cost  of  carting, 
110.  This  experiment  exceeded  our  expectations,  and  we  are  about 
to  prepare  fifteen  acres  more  in  the  same  manner.  Clay  proves  better 
on  our  meadows  than  any  kind  of  earth  we  have  ever  tried. 

Statement  of  Henry  F.  French,  of  Exeter,  Rockingham  county,  New 

.  Hampshire. 

To  show  that  reclaiming  swamp  lands  for  grass,  if  properly  done,  will 
pay,  I  send  a  condensed  statement  of  my  operations  on  a  meadow  in 
Exeter.  The  price  paid  for  it  was  generally  thought,  at  the  time,  to  be 
Tery  high,  and  probably  no  looker-on  while  my  work  proceeded,  ever  be- 
lieved that  it  was  other  than  a  waste  of  money.  I  consulted  a  gentle- 
man who  had  had  charge  of  the  land  several  years,  and  he  said  it  had 
been  examined  by  the  best  farmers,  who  had  agreed  that  the  most  of 
it  was  entirely  worthless,  and  could  never  be  made  productive.  On 
the  very  part  pronounced  the  worst,  I  have  cut  3J  tons  of  hay  to  the 
acre  at  one  cutting.  The  account  shows  that  my  expenditures,  and 
the  interest  on  the  cost,  have  exceeded  $800  since  I  bought  it,  in  1844; 
and  yet,  that  at  the  lowest  price  for  hay,  the  lot  has  repaid  it  all,  and 
much  more.  The  soil  is  part  a  clayey  loam,  and  part  black  mud  upon 
sand.  My  account  was  kept  very  exactly,  for  my  private  use.  The 
hope  that  farmers  may  be  induced  to  keep  such  accounts,  and  that 
their  faith  in  the  gratitude  of  mother  earth  to  her  sons  for  their  atten- 
tion to  her  may  be  increased,  has  induced  me  to  publish  it.  I  do  not 
regard  the  work  as  very  well  done,  and  I  know  that  20  tons  of  hay 
might  have  been  profitably  raised,  instead  of  15,  upon  the  lot,  had  I 
treated  the  whole  as  I  treated  part.  I  have  sold  most  of  the  hay 
yearly,  so  that  the  weight  was  ascertained,  and  not  merely  estimated. 

Dr. —  The  Court-house  Meadow, 
1844. 

Mmj.     To  purchaae-monej  for  Mven  acres 4539  go 

ploughiiut,  «tc.,  for  potatoes,  97  rod* *"$9'i4 

i'i  buabels  of  w?ed  potat<iea 3  qq 

11  loads  of  manure,  and  hauUn^ ...... ...... ...... ...... .,       96  93 

<i»tc*>iiig "        5  00 

breaking  up  one  acre,  au  yoke  of  oxen 14  50 

w                                                                                                             *  58  M 

M»f.     To  dx  mootlu' interest  OB  ooat 19  17 
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1845.  To  5  caiki  of  Hme jg  J5 

ploughing  and  cnUiTaCkm  of  o«U  and  potatoes x?  9J 

seed  potatoea -•-• *^ 

making  roads  and  planting  potatoes H  68 

fencing 36  15 

15  loads  of  manure - - ,***;*'  ^  ^ 

labor  of  men  and  oxen,  ploughing,  digging  stamps,  ditching, 

levelling,  spreading  inanure,  and  digging  potatoes 79  30 

grass-seed................. ....  2  25 

*  $193  46 

interest  on  balance  of  last  year -*--  39  00 

1846.  Tograssgeed 2'^ 

1  barrel  of  gaano ...........-..—.        6  60 

stable  manure,  hauling  and  oomposdng 24  42 

labor  of  men  and  oxen,  ploughing  and  laying  land  to  grass.. .       14  70 

^•^—^^—  46  99 

interest  on  balance  of  last  year ^^  ^ 

1847.  To  manure,  and  hauling  and  composting • 32  50 

labor  of  men  and  cattle,  clearing  up  the  last  pieoe 52  50 

'  ditching.&c ^  ^0 

•     grass-seed  and  rye — 3  75 

96  75 

interest  on  balance  of  last  yaar ^^  ** 

1848.  To  labor JJ  ^ 

interest  on  balance  of  last  year - *^  ^^ 

1849.  To  interest  on  balance  of  last  year - ^  ^ 

ld5().     To  interest  on  balance  i»f  last  year *3  69 

1851.    To  ploughing  and  laying  one  acre  to  grass,  and  manore 25  00 

interest  on  balance  of  last  year *0  70 

18GS.    To  7  loads  stable  manure,  hauling,  composting,  and  spreading,  for  U^ 

drecising 19  26 

interest  on  balance  of  last  year 20  34 

1863.    To  interest  on  balance  of  last  year ^^  71 

1,460  24 


Cr. — T}ie  Court-house  Meadow, 

1844.  By  6  tons  good  hay.  standing $32  00 

meadow  grass  and  second  crop.-..  .............-.•••-•••  •        6  00 

81  bushels  potatoes 16  20 

*^  $54  90 

1845.  By  7  tons  of  bay,  standing 66  00 

25  bushels  of  oau 10  00 

3  bushels  of  barley 2  50 

50  bushels  potatoes - 15  00 

wood .....,-. 100 

84  60 

1846.  By  10  tons  of  hay,  sUnding 90  00 

40  bushels  poutoes,  (on  shares) - 20  00 

*^  110  00 

1847.  By  12J  tons  of  hay,  standing 9^00 

8  loads  mud  hauled 4  00 

99  00 

1848.  By  15  tons  of  hay,  standing - 100  00 

5  bushels  of  rye 6  00 

105  00 

1849.  By  15  tons  of  hay,  stand'mg 105  00 

1850.  By  15  tons  of  hay,  standing 90  00 

1851.  By  l-i  tons,  (one  acre  sold  off) 75  00 

1862.  By  9  tons  hay,  standing 100  00 

1863.  By  94  tons  hay,  standing 133  00 

Balance,  being  the  present  cost  of  the  lot,  after  paying  all  exp eases,  and 

0  per  cent,  interest,  to  NoTember,  1853.. 504  54 

1,46(»24 
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The  re8ult  of  the  operation,  amculturally  gpeaking,  is  that  the  lot 
has  paid  all  expenses  of  labor,  fencing,  and  manure,  6  per  cent,  inter- 
est annually,  and  $134  46  more.  But  this  is  not  all.  More  than  half 
the  lot  was,  when  purchased,  a  worthless  swamp,  part  filled  with 
hassocks,  so  that  six  yoke  of  oxen  were  required  to  plough  it,  and  part 
covered  with  stumps,  from  which  the  wood  had  been  recently  cut. 
Now,  tlie  whole  is  a  clean,  level,  mowing-field,  fi-ee  from  all  obstruc- 
tions except  a  few  open  ditches. 

I  ihink  the  fair  value  of  such  land  is  about  $200  an  acre,  near  any 
good  market ;  and  to  show  that  my  opinion  is  not  singular,  it  may  be 
stated,  that  I  have  sold  enough  of  the  lot,  since  last  haying  time,  at 
$166  76  per  acre,  to  bring  me  $566.  It  adjoins  no  street,  and  was 
purchased  merely  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  was  subject  to  an  in- 
cumbrance, for  which  I  had  rrceived  ilOO.  I  also,  in  1861,  sold  a 
little  more  than  one  acre  for  $  40,  a  part  of  which  perhaps  was  for 
fancy,  though  it  is  occupied  only  for  farming.  • 

Farmers  can  make  money  by  reclaiming  wet  meadows,  and  the 
foregoing  statement  shows  it.  This  land  was  no  better  than  thousands 
of  acres  which  may  be  bought  in  New  England  at  $10  an  acre;  yet  I 
paid  for  it  nearly  $100,  because  it  joined  my  garden  where  I  then 
lived,  and,  like  all  land-owners,  1  like  to  buy  all  that  joins  my  own. 
Farmers  can  attend  to  such  work  at  times  of  leisure  for  themselves  and 
their  cattle.  1  paid  $1  per  day  for  every  day's  work  of  a  man  or 
yoke  of  oxen.  The  account  will  show  that  the  hay,  which  was  of  the 
first  quality  of  herds-grass,  was  estimated  at  only  from  $6  to  $8  per  ton 
until  1862,  when  it  is  set  down  at  about  $9.  This  is  a  lower  price,  by 
far,  than  the  average  in  our  region  in  past  years,  prior  to  1844.  This 
year  I  sold  it  from  the  field  at  $16.  Again :  every  cord  of  manure  is 
■  ^^^S^^  at  $4,  whether  purchased  or  hauled  from  my  own  barn,  and 
this  is  twice  the  cost  of  making  it  in  most  localities.  Then,  as  usual, 
I  followed  no  beaten  path,  but  tried  all  sorts  of  scientific  experiments 
m  a  small  way,  with  lime  and  guano,  and  with  barley,  rye,  and  oats, 
on  places  where  it  was  said  they  would  not  grow.  Everybody  knows 
that  these  experiments  are  expensive  to  him  who  tries  them,  .however 
they  may  heh)  the  cause.  Indeed,  I  flatter  myself  that,  with  the  added 
experience  of  ten  years,  I  can  manage  wild  lands  to  much  better  ad- 
vantage than  this  lot  was  managed.  I  sold  a  part,  because  my  home 
IS  now  on  a  new  farm,  where  I  am  indulging  my  propensity  to  make 
rough  places  smooth,  on  land  which  cost  me  but  $26  an  acre  ;  so  that 
my  interest  account  will  not  consume  the  profits. 

The  three  acres  which  I  still  hold  of  the  "Court-house  Meadow," 
are  worth  more  per  acre  ihan  wHat  I  have  sold. 

Now,  whether  we  regard  the  annual  product  of  the  land,  or  its  selling 
value.  It  must  appear  that  reclaiming  swamps  is,  sometimes  at  least, 
a  profitable  business,  and  that  is  the  proposition  which  my  statement 
and  remarks  are  designed  to  illustrate. 

Statement  of  experiments  made  by  Dr.  Sidney  Welle  a,  of  BrinckleyvlUe, 

Halifax  county.  North  Carolina, 
About  three  years  ago  I  sowed,  in  the  latter  part  of  July,  on  a  very 
poor  sf)ot  of  worn  out  land,  some  guano,  at  the  rate  'of  about  200 


pcfunds  to  an  acre,  ploughing  it  under,  and  then  sowing  and  harrowing 
lu  some  buckwheat  and  rye,  and  afterwards  clover-seed.  Wherever 
the  clover  came  up,  I  strewed  thereon  plaster,  or  gypsum,  at  the  rate 
of  a  bushel  and^a  naif  to  the  acre.  The  buckwheat  I  cut  two  months 
after  sowing,  and  the  rye  in  about  eleven  months.  The  result  was, 
that  each  of  the  three  crops  was  good,  all  having  been  sown  at  one 
time  and  on  the  same  ground.  A  portion  of  the  ground  before  ma- 
nuring was  too  poor  to  produce  a  crop  of  any  kind.  Hence  it  may  be 
inferred  that  the  success  of  the  experiment  was  owing  entirely  to  the 
gypsum  and  the  guano. 

Encouraged  from  the  above  named  experiment,  I  next  tried  guano 
for  wheat,  on  a  comparatively  poor  soil,  at  the  rate  of  200  pounds  per 
acre.  During  the  growth  of  the  crop,  there  was  a  striking  diflerence  in 
its  appearance  in  favor  of  the  parts  where  the  guano  had  been  applied, 
and  the  yield,  by  actual  measurement,  had  increased  four-fold.  On  tte 
first  of  March  following,  I  harrowed  over  the  field  and  sowed  with 
clover-seed ;  after  which  I  rolled  the  ground.  As  soon  as  the  clover 
came  up,  I  sowed  the  field  with  plaster,  at  the  rate  of  a  bushel  and  a 
half  to  an  acre.  The  result  was,  that  the  clover  on  the  part  of  the 
field  where  no  guano  had  been  applied  was  inferior,  while  the  guanoed 
portion,  like  that  in  wheat,  was  about  four  times  as  good. 

These  experiments  have  convinced  m^  that  the  effect  of  guano,  as  a 
renovator  of  the  soil,  is  as  enduring  as  other  manures,  and  does  not 
expend  itself  in  one  season,  as  has  been  heretofore  supposed. 

In  the  spring  of  1852,  I  instituted  a  comparative  experiment  with 
four  fertilizers,  namely  :  guano,  bone-dust,  wood-ashes,  and  a  clover- 
ley.  A  parcel  of  ground  was  selected  which  had  been  cropped  with 
clover  three  consecutive  years.  After  the  first  ploughing,  I  ran  two 
deep  furrows,  with  an  opening  or  drill-plough,  seven  feet  apart,  over 
the  clover-ley,  and  similar  furrows  over  the  adjoining  ground,  which 
was  a  part  of  a  poor  old  broom-sedge  field  that  had  also  been  pre- 
viously broken  up.  In  the  two  furrows  next  to  those  on  the  clover-ley, 
after  tilling  them  with  earth  nearly  level  with  the  surface,  I  applied 
bone-dust  mixed  with  loam,  in  the  proportion  ■  of  four-fifths  loam  to 
one-fifth  bone-dust,  at  the  rate  of  a  bushel  of  this  mixture  to  every  460 
lineal  feet.  At  the  bottom  of  the  next  two  furrows  or  drills  on  the 
clover-ley,  I  applied  leached  ashes,  at  the  rate  of  about  one  bushel  to 
460  lineal  feet;  and  next,  continuing  throughout  the  clover-ley,  I 
strewed  guano  at  the  rate  of  two  quarts  and  a  pint,  mixed  with  one- 
fourth  part  of  plaster  to  every  460  feet,  putting  it  at  the  bottom  of  the 
deep  furrows  or  drills,  in  order  that  it  might  not  come  in  direct  contact 
with  the  seed-corn  when  planted,  and  thereby  kill  the  germ.  Next,  a 
bull-tongue  plough  was  run  on  each  side  of  the  drills,  forming  another 
set  of  drills  or  hollows,  in  which  I  planted  '"Ward  corn,"  in  single  ker- 
nels, a  foot  and  a  half  apart.  At  harvest  time,  I  found  that  the  crop 
where  the  bone-dust  and  guano  had  been  appUed  was  good,  nearly 
equal  in  product,  averaging  about  three  ears  to  each  stalk,  and  yield- 
ing, by  estimate,  about  60  barrels,  or  300  bushels,  to  the  acre ;  but  on  the 
part  where  the  leached  ashes  were  apphed,  the  yield  was  quite  inferior. 

I  will  give  one  more  experiment  with  fertilizers,  which,  from  itB 
peculiarity,  may  be  regarded  with  some  interest.    Last  winter  it  was 
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proposed  that  as  many  members  of  the  North  Carohna  State  Agrjcul- 
ttiral  Society  as  might  feel  inclined,  should  deposite  m  one  common  hind 
$6  each,  to  be  awarded  in  three  graduated  pnzes— first,  second,  and 
third— (after  reserving  for  the  use  of  the  society  15  per  cent.)  to  those  ot 
the  number  who  should  produce  the  largest  yield  of  corn  on  an  acre  of 
land,  which,  in  an  unimproved  condition,  would  not  yield  more  than  three 
barrels,  or  16  bushels— to  be  selected  and  determined  by  dismterested 
judges.  Each  member  was  to  have  the  privilege  of  resortmg  to  his 
own  mode  of  cultivation.  .  .  , 

The  acre  of  ground  selected  for  my  experiment,  m  an  unmanured 
state,  it  was  judged,  would  not  have  produced  more  than  2J  barrels,  or 
12i  bushels ;  but  by  the  aid  of  guano,  plaster,  super-phosphate  ol  lime, 
and  ChappeU's  fertilizer,  connected  with  a  light  dressing  of  manure 
from  the  barn-yard,  and  compost  heaps  made  of  swamp  mud,  cotton- 
seed,  and  stable  dung,  I  produced  14|  barrels,  or73f  bushels  of  corn 
valued  at  $62  60,  and  this  at  a  cost  of  about  $20  for  fertilizers  and 
their  application,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fodder  derived  from  the  stalks, 
blades,  and  shucks,  and  the  increased  fertihty  of  the  land,  from  which 
I  expect  to  make  a  good  crop  of  clover  and  wheat  without  additional 
manure.  Besides,  in  the  opinion  of  my  neighbors,  who  are  considered 
competent  judges,  had  not  the  season  been  unfavorable  from  wet  and 
droucrht,  my  acre  would  have-yielded  8  or  10  barrels  more. 

I  commenced  the  improvement  of  my  ground  in  the  winter,  hrst  by 
running  a  plough  a  foot  deep,  and  then  sprinkling  in  the  furrow  guano 
mixed  with  one-fourth  by  weight  with  plaster,  at  the  rate  of  160  pounds 
to  the  acre;  and  directly  after,  loosening  the  ground  to  a  depth  ot  16 
inches  with  a  subsoil  plough,  finishing  one  furrow  before  another  was 
opened.     Next  a  light  dressing  of  barn-yard  manure  was  spread  over 
and  harrowed  into  the  field,  which  was  followed,  in  one  part,  by  a 
sprinkling  of  compost,  and  in  another  with  a  dressing  of  Chappell  s  fer- 
tilizer mixed  with  one-fourth  part  guano,  which  were  also  harrowed  m. 
Just  before  planting,  about  the  20th  of  April,  1863,  the  ground  was 
again  subsoiled,  and  then  worked  off  into  drills  3^  feet  apart  w,th  a 
subsoil  plough,  into  each  of  which  a  springing  of  Chappell  s  fertilizer 
was  added.     I  then  planted  the  drills  with  Ward  corn,  with  the  kernels 
nine  inches  from  each  other,  which  was  afterwards  thinned  out  to  18 
inches  apart.     The  field  was  kept  as  nearly  level  as  practicable,  by 
working  it  with  coulters,  cultivators,  and  harrows,  one  after  the  other. 
It  mav  further  be  remarked,  that,  as  I  never  sucker  my  com,  not  only 
two  ears  were  grown  to  a  stalk,  but  many  of  the  suckers  themselves 

produced  good  ears.  .    i  •. 

In  reference  to  ChappeU's  fertilizer,  others  who  have  tried  it  agree 
with  me  in  thinking,  that  when  used  with  one-fourth  part  of  guano,  it 
goes  as  far  as  an  equal  quantity  of  guano  unmixed,  though  at  a  much 
lower  cost. 


Statement  o/Elmbr  Rowbll,  of  FederdUm,  Athens  county,  Ohio, 

Perhaps  nothing  connected  with  the  manual  labor  of  the  farm  is  of 
go  much  importance  as  skill  in  ploughing;  and  among  other  things  ne- 
cessary to  constitute  the  right  kind  of  skill,  is  a  knowledge  of  the  depth 


proper  to  plough.  Land  that  has  been  ploughed  a  number  of  years  at 
the  usual  depth,  should  be  done  deeper  and  deeper  from  year  to  year, 
until  the  ^eatest  practicable  depth,  say  one  foot,  is  obtained.  In  con- 
nexion with  deep  ploughing,  it  is  presumed  the  subsoU  plough,  in  some 
soils,  would  be  nighly  beneficial. 

One  reason  for  ploughing  deeper  and  deeper  each  year  must  be  obvi- 
ous to  every  person  who  has  witnessed  the  operation  of  leaching  ashes. 
In  hke  manner,  as  the  potash  of  the  ashes  is  dissolved  and  settles  with 
the  water  through  the  ashes,  is  it  not  possible,  probable,  and  even  cer- 
tain, that  some,  at  least,  of  the  constituents  of  tne  soil,  or  peculiar  food 
of  plants,  or  some  of  the  elements  of  this  food,  subsides  with  the  water 
in  copious  rains,  and  is  deposited  in  the  more  compact  earth  directly 
under  where  the  plough  and  harrow  have  loosened  it?  The  writer  has 
a  field  of  some  twelve  acres,  which  was  first  brought  into  cultivation  and 
planted  with  com  in  the  spring  of  1811.  This  field  is  somewhat  pecu- 
liar, as  it  consists  of  five  or  six  different  kinds  of  soil  in  as  many  locali- 
ties. It  was  ploughed  every  year,  and  put  in  corn  and  wheat  alter- 
nately, nine  or  ten  years ;  after  which  a  rotation  of  meadow,  pasture,  and 
wheat  succeeded,  until  in  the  fall  of  1839,  when  the  first  manure  was 
applied,  and  this  only  on  the  poorer  spots,  not  exceeding  twenty  loads  of 
half  a  cord  each  to  the  acre.  In  the  fall  of  1841,  it  was  sown  with 
wheat,  and  in  the  spring  following  with  clover,  and  pastured  through 
the  summers  of  1842-3.  In  the  spring  of  1845,  it  was  ploughed  two 
inches  deeper  than  ever  before,  and  planted  with  corn,  when  it  pro- 
duced a  heavier  crop  than  it  had  ever  done  before.  This  result  was 
undoubtedly  obtained  by  deepening  the  furrow,  which  not  only  gave 
the  com  a  greater  depth  of  earth  into  which  to  expand  its  roots,  but 
also  brought  up  and  rendered  available  matters  suitable  for  its  nourish- 
ment, whic'h  had,  in  a  series  of  years,  leached  from  the  loosened  surface. 

Another  resource  of  the  farmer  by  which  to  keep  his  acres  full  fed, 
and  the  cheapest,  too,  when  rightly  managed,  requiring  the  least  possi- 
ble labor,  is  shelter,  shade,  or  protection  from  the  fierce  rays  of  a  sum- 
mer's sun,  and  the  winter's  piercing,  withering  blasts.  For  this  purpose 
I  would  name  clover  as  the  best  remedy ;  but  any  of  the  grasses  will 
answer  as  good  purpose,  if  a  full  growth  is  suffered  to  stand.  Among 
the  grasses,  the  far-famed  Kentucky  blue-grass  is  pre-eminent — equm 
to  clover,  perhaps,  except  in  depth  of  root,  which  is  a  great  object  with 
the  skilful  farmer.  In  addition  to  the  fertility  imparted  to  the  soil  by 
turning  under  a  green  crop— or  rather,  as  1  would  have  it,  a  dr}^  crop— 
the  ground,  when  thus  protected,  seems  to  exert  a  renovating  energy, 
equal  if  not  superior  to  the  actual  manure  of  the  crop. 


v.— ""'''  —  "V"" 
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By  bread  plants,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  they  comprise  those  which 
contain,  in  one  or  more  parts  of  their  structure,  a  sufficient  abundance 
of  starch  to  furnish  an  essential  article  of  food  to  man.  Starch,  or 
fecula,  is  that  material  which  constitutes  the  principal  mass  of  bread, 
although  other  substances  usually  occurring  with  it,  (gluten  and  vege- 
table albumen)  play  an  important  part  in  regard  to  nutrition  in  a 
stricter  sense,  especially  to  tne  formation  of  muscle. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  give  a  complete  summary  of  the  produc- 
tion of  our  bread  plants,  of  the  manufactures  and  trade  resulting  from 
them,  and  of  their  geography,  history  and  origin;  but,  for  the  want  of 
suflBcient  statistical  and  other  data,  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  such 
statements  and  facts  respecting  them  as  have  come  under  our  reading 
and  observation.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  bread  plants  is  enveloped  in  obscurity,  in  the  form  of  tradi- 
tions and  myths,  according  to  which  the  gods  themselves  descended  to 
the  earth  to  confer  the  great  gift  upon  mankind.  For  instance,  in  India 
it  was  Brahma ;  in  Egypt,  Isis ;  in  Greece,  Demeter ;  in  Italy,  Ceres, 
who  gave  corn  to  the  natives  and  taught  them  to  cultivate  it.  The 
ancient  Peruvians  and  the  Indians  of  North  America  had  similar  tradi- 
tions or  legends  respecting  maize,  or  corn. 


INDIAN  CORN. 


Among  the  objects  of  culture  in  the  United  States,  maize,  or  Indian 
corn,  takes  precedence  in  the  scale  of  crops,  as  it  is  best  adapted  to 
the  soil  and  climate,  and  furnishes  the  largest  amount  of  nutritive  food. 
Where  due  regard  is  paid  to  the  selection  of  varieties,  and  cultivated 
in  a  proper  soil,  it  may  be  accounted  as  a  sure  crop  in  almost  every 
portion  of  the  habitable  globe  between  the  44th  degree  of  latitude  and 
a  corresponding  parallel  south. 

The  com  plant,  or  its  grain,  frequently  entered  into  the  forms,  the  cer- 
emonies, and  the  m^hology  of  many  of  the  Indian  tribes,  both  in  North 
and  in  South  Amenca,  an  instance  of  which  may  be  illustrated  in  the 
following  allegory,  as  related  by  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  of  the  Odjibwas :  A 
young  man  went  out  into  the  woods  to  fast,  at  that  period  of  life  when 
youth  is  exchanged  for  manhood.  He  built  a  lodge  of  boughs  in  a 
secluded  place,  and  painted  his  face  of  a  sombre  hue.  By  day  he 
amused  himself  in  walking  about,  looking  at  the  various  shrubs  and 
wild  plants,  and  at  night  he  lay  down  in  his  bower,  which  being  open, 
he  could  look  up  into  the  sky.  He  sought  a  gift  from  the  Master  of 
life,  and  he  hoped  it  would  be  something  to  benefit  his  race.  On  the 
third  day  he  became  too  weak  to  leave  the  lodge,  and  as  he  lay  gazing 
upwards  he  saw  a  spirit  come  down  in  the  shape  of  a  beautiful  young 
man,  dressed  in  green  and  having  green  plumes  on  his  head,  who  told 
him  to  arise  and  wresd^with  him,  as  this  was  the  only  way  in  which  he 
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o^aAd  olMain  hk  withet.    He  did  so,  and  fomid  his  strength  renewed 
fay  the  efibrt.    This  visit  and  the  trial  of  wrestling  were  repeated  far 
loar  days,  the  youth  feelmg  at  each  trial  that,  although  his  bodily 
strenflta  declined,  a  moral  and  supernatural  energy  was  imparted, 
which  promised  him  the  final  victory.    On  the  third  da^  his  celestial 
visitor  spoke  to  him.    **  To-morrow,**  said  he,  **  will  be  the  seventh 
day  of  your  fast,  and  the  last  time  I  shall  wrestle  with  yoa.    You  will 
triumph  over  me  and  gain  your  wishes.    As  soon  as  you  have  thrown 
me  down,  strip  off*  my  clothes  and  bury  me  in  the  spott  in  soft  fresh 
earth.    When  you  have  done  this,  leave  me,  bot  oome  occasiomOy  to 
visit  the  place  to  ^eejp  the  weeds  from  growing.    Onoe  or  twice  cover 
me  with  fresh  earth."    He  then  depaxted,  but  returned  the  next  day, 
and,  as  be  had  predicted,  was  thrown  down.    IRie  young  man  punc- 
tually obeyed  his  instnicticms  in  every  Darticular,  uid  soon  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  green  plumes  or  his  sliy  visitor  shooting  up 
through  the  ground.    He  carefully  weeded  the  earth,  and  kept  it  tresn 
and  soil,  ana  in  due  time  was  gratified  by  beholding  the  matured  plant, 
bending  with  its  golden  fruit  and  tnracefuUy  Wfivmff  its  green  leaves 
and  yellow  tassek  in  the  wind.    He  then  invitednis  parents  to  the 
spat  to  behold  the  new  plant.    **  It  is  Mondamin,"  replied  his  father, 
**  it  is  the  spirit's  grain.**     They  immediately  prepared  a  feast,  and  in- 
vited their  friends  to  partake  of  it,  and  this  is  the  origin  of  Indian  coca.: 
Although  there  has  been  much  written  on  the  Eastern  origin  of  tUt 
grain,  it  did  not  grow  in  that  part  of  Asia  watered  by  the  Indus  at  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great's  expedition,  as  it  is  not  among  the  pro- 
ductions of  that  country  mentioned  by  Nearchus,  the  commander  of 
the  fleet.    Neither  is  it  noticed  by  Arrian,  Diodorus,  Columella,  nor 
any  other  ancient  author ;  and  even  as  late  as  1491,  the  year  before 
Columbus  discovered  America,  Joan,  di  Cuba,  in  his  *'  Onus  Sani- 
tatis,**  makes  no  mention  of  it.    It  has  never  been  found  in  any  an- 
cient tumulus,  sarcophagus,  or  pyramid ;  nor  has  it  ever  been  refM«- 
sented  in  any  ancient  painting,  sculpture,  or  work  of  art,  except  in 
America.     But  in  this  country,  according  to  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  ooe 
.of  the  earliest  Peruvian  historians,  the  palace  gardens  of  the  Inoas 
were  ornamented  with  maize,  in  gold  ana  silver,  with  aU  the  graint, 
spikes,  stalks,  and  leaves ;  and  in  one  instance,  in  the  **  garden  of  gold 
and  silver,**  there  was  an  entire  corn-field,  of  considerable  sice,  rnxifr* 
senting  the  maize  in  its  exact  and  natural  shape;  a  proof  no  less  ot  the 
wealth  of  the  Incas  than  of  their  veneration  tor  this  important  grain. 
In  further  proof  of  the  Ajnerican  origin  of  this  plant,  it  qiay  be  statt4 
that  it  is  found  growing  in  a  wild  state  from  the  Rocky  mountains^  in 
North  America,  to  the  humid  forests  of  Paraguay ;  where,  insteail  o£ 
having  each  srain  naked,  as  is  always  the  case  after  long  cultivabon* 
it  is  completely  covered  with  flumes,  or  husks,  as  denoted  by  the  cut 
on  the  succeeoiqg  paoe.      It  is,  nooreover,  a  wdl  authenticated  laet 
that  maize  was  tbuud  in  a  state  of  cultivation,  by  the  aborigiaes,  on 
the  island  of  Cuba,  at  the  time  of  iu  discovery  by  Columbus,  as  well 
as  ia  ooost  other  placet  in  America  first  expbred  by  EuropeavM. 


AQMumvnnLML  ftatoxr. 

The  ftrtt  •ocoeMfui  attempt  of  tlie 
£iiglith  in  Ifoitli  America  to  cnl^ 
▼ate  thif  gram  was  made  on  Jaiaes 
river,  in  Virginia,  in  1«08.  TKe 
colonists  seat  over  bj  the  **Lo»> 
don  Companv"  adopted  the  mode 
tben  practised  by  the  Indians,  which, 
.with  some  modifications,  has  been 
1  pursued  ever  since.  The  year  kHh 
lowing,  thirty  or  forty  acres  were 
broken  op  and  panted  by  the  col> 
onists  near  Jamestown.  The  yield 
at  that  time  is  represented  to  navtf 
been  from  two  hundred  to  more  than 
a  thousand-fold. 

In  1621,  the  Indians,  Samoset  and 
Sqoanto,  visited  the  Piknms  at 
Plymouth,  and  instructed^em  bow 
com  should  be  planted,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  ground  should 
be  manured  with  alewives.  The 
colonists  planted  twenty  acres  with 
corn,  and  six  acres  with  barley  and 
peas.  The  com  produced  well,  but 
the  other  two  failed.  The  same 
year,  Edward  Winslow  and  Stephen 
Hopkins  visited  the  Indians  at  Namasket,  in  Middleborough,  who  re- 
ceved  them  with  great  joy,  and  regaled  them  with  bread,  called  sw- 
zUm^made  of  Indian  com.  In  1629,  the  yield  on  Massachusetts  bay 
was  tom  two  hundred  to  five  hundred  to  one.  Thirteen  galfons  of 
seed  gave  *2  hogsheads  of  com  of  seven  bushels  each. 

lu  the  early  settlement  of  Illinois,  the  yield'of  com  in  some  instances 
was  a  thousand-fold. 

la  162r,  com  sold  in  Virginia  for  2*.  6d,  (62  cienU)  per  bushel ;  on 
MassachusetU  Bay,  in  1630,  for  10*.  ($2  60;)  in  New  Netherland,  in 
16M,  for  10  to  16  stivers  per  skepel,  (16  to  20  cents  per  bushel;)  in 
Rhode  Island,  in  1670,  for  26  cents  per  bushel ;  on  the  Piscataqua,  in 
1680,  for  76  cents  per  bushel. 

From  the  flexibility  of  this  plant,  it  may  be  acclimatized  by  gradual 
cultivation,  ix^  some  o(  its  varieties,  fiwm  Canada  to  Mexico,  or  from 
Oregon  to  Patfwonia ;  but,  in  either  case,  its  character  is  somewhat 
efaaaged,  and  often  a  new  variety  is  the  result.  Throughout  the  At- 
lantic States  this  grain  associates  itself  with  the  soil  and  climate  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  the  flowery  dogwood,  ( Comm  Jforida,)  or  the  red  bod, 
(Cmrueomadeimi,)  and  generally  may  be  planted  at  the  season  of  the 
iiyworiog  of  these  shmbs; 

The  varieties  of  Indian  com  are  very  nameroas,  exhibiting  many 
grades  of  siaa,  color,  and  conformation.  Among  the  twenty  soru  indn 
cafted  on  Plate  I,  we  recognise  the  »*  WiW  Com"  of  the  Rocky  mount- 
ains, and  lU  petit  grandchildren,  ♦•  Pop"  and  ••  Rice;"  the  early  "Can- 
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liltt**  tHth  tiny  ears  and  flat,  close-clinging  srains ;  tiie  **  Improved 
jR3&g  FhKp,**  with  its  broad.  o9y  grains  ana  ^ndcr  cob ;  the  "Gold* 
^hwotix;*  the  starch-bearing  "Tuscarora;"  the  "Jet-black  New 
Mexican,**  oftortiHa  renown ;  tne  late  green-keeping  "  Stowell  Sweet ;" 
the  Virgiman  pure  *•  White  Gourd-seed,"  or  New  Mexican  **  White- 
flint,"  faaK>U8  for  bonxmy  and  cakes ;  and  the  large  "  Gold-yeUow 
Gowrd-seed,"  with  its  swelling  ears,  of  the  South  and  West. 

The  varieties  best  adapted  for  the  Middle  and  Sonthem  States  are 
the  large  white  and  yellow  Gouid-seeds ;  tiie  yellow  "  Shoe-peg,"  or 
**  Oregon ;"  and  the  New  Mexican  and  North  Carolinian  "White-flmts." 
In  the  more  northerly  and  Eastern  States,  the  **  Improved  King 
Philip,"  or  "Eight-rowed  Yellow;"  the  " Twelve-rowed  Dutton ;"  the 
large  "GoHen  and  White-flints;"  the  " Tuscarora ;"  the  "Mammoth 
Sweet,"  smd  the  **  Stowell  Late  Green,"  are  particularly  deserving  of 
culture. 

By  a  very  ingenious  method,  first  discovered  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Hayes, 
of  Roxbuiy,  and  Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  it 
will  be  found  that  if  a  watery  solution  of  blue  vitriol  (sulphate  of  cop- 
per) be  applied  to  a  kernel  of  com,  longitudinally  split,  the  germ,  or 
•*  chit,"  only,  becomes  cotored  green,  thereby  beautirally  defining  the 
limits  of  the  phosphates,  by  the  formation  of  phoaphate  of  copper.  The 
same  method  may  be  applied  to  all  seeds,  tubers,  roots,  ana  stems  of 
recent  ve^tables,  except  those  producing  oily  seeds,  and  thus  define 
the  parts  containing  phosphoric  acid,  as  indicated  in  Plate  I. 

It  a  grain  of  corn  be  split  open,  as  above  described,  and  thrown  into 
a  solution  of  sulphydrate  of  ammonia,  the  chit  will  soon  b^  changed  to 
a  daric  olive  color,  which  arises  from  the  change  of  the  salts  of  iron  into 
a  sul()huret  of  that  metal ;  a  dark-colored  matter  forming  with  the 
ammonia,  turns  the  vegetable  coloring  matter  yellow,  and  the  two  colors 
combined  produce  an  olive. 

By  preparing  specimens  of  com,  or  other  grain,  as  above,  and  soak- 
ing them  m  a  tincture  of  iodine,  the  limits  of  the  starch  and  dextrine 
wul  be  distinctly  defined — the  iodine  striking  an  intense  blue  with  the 
starch,  and  a  deep  Port  wine  red  with  the  dextrine ;  so  that,  from  this 
test,  a  rich  violet  will  indicate  the  presence  of  both  tbe  starch  and  dex- 
trine in  the  grain.  If  the  oil  be  extracted  from  the  transparent,  homy 
part  of  the  com,  by  means  of  alcohol  or  ether,  the  tincture  of  iodine 
will  show  the  presence  of  starch  in  that  part  of  the  grain  associated 
with  the  ghtten. 

By  these  means  we  may  easily  cause  any  of  our  cereal  grains  to 
represent  the  extent  and  precise  limits  of  its  phosphates,  iron,  dextrine, 
Starch,  and  oil,  and  form  by  the  eye  an  approximate  estinuUe  of  their 
i^elsdve  proportiotts  of  these  ingredlients. 

Among  other  curious  results  of  these  experiments  by  Dr.  Jackson, 
is  the  ploof  that  the  relative  proportions  of  phosphates  in  grain  depend 
on  tbe  appropriating  power  oteach  species  or  variety ;  for,  an  ear  of  com 
beiQg  selected  which  had  on  it  two  difl^rent  kinds,  namely,  the  Tus- 
onrcna  and  a  variety  of  sweet  com,  and  these  seeds  being  slit  in  two 
nnd  immersed  in  the  same  solution,  soon  gave  evidence  of  more  than 
<iMible  the  amount  of  phosphates  in  me  sweet  than  in  the  other- 
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▼arietj*  Now,  once  the  kernels  came  from  the  same  ear,  and  graw 
■de  by  side,  tbey  obtained  unequal  quantities  of  phosphates  from  the 
same  sap,  derived  from  the  same  soil.  A  crop  of  sweet  com  wHl  take 
twice  as  much  of  the  phosphates  as  the  other  variety,  and,  consequently, 
will  sooner  exhaust  tne  soil  of  them ;  and  also,  il  the  soil  is  deficient,^ 
will  require  more  phosphates. 

Some  interesting  facts  will  also  be  noticed  in  the  variable  propor- 
tions of  phosphates  in  difierent  varieties  of  the  same  species  of  grain, 
and  the  ereat  preponderance  of  them  in  Indian  com,  oeyond  what  is 
contained  in  the  smaller  grains,  like  barley,  oats,  and  wheat-^a  &ct 
that  seems  to  explain  their  peculiar  properties  as  food  for  «nimnl<i ;  the 
more  highly  phosphatic  grams  being  more  likely  to  surcharge  the  sys- 
tem of  adult  animals  with  bony  matter,  producing  concretions  of  phos- 
phate of  lime,  Uke  those  resulting  from  gout.  Terbaps  that  stiflbess 
of  the  joints  and  lameness  of  the  teet,  common  in  horses  fed  too  freely 
with  com,  may  be  accounted  for  by  this  preponderance  of  the  phos- 
phates. Young  animals  cannot  fail  to  derive  more  osseous  matter  from 
omu  than  from  other  food. 

With  re|[ard  to  the  relative  proportions  of  starch  in  the  different 
varieties  oTcom,  it  has  been  observed  that  the  Tuscarora  contains  the 
most,  but  does  not  contain  either  gluten  or  oil.     The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  New  Mexican  Black.     Rice-com  and  pop-corn  contain  the 
least  starch,  and  the  most  oiL     It  will  be  remarkea  that  there  is  a  great 
difference  in  the  mode  of  distribution  of  the  oily  and  glutinous  parts  of 
com ;  many  of  the  Southern  varieties  having  it  on  the  sides  of  their 
elongated  seeds,  while  the  starch  projects  quite  through  the  grain  to 
its  summit,  and,  by  its  contraction  in  drying,  produces  the  peculiar 
pits,  or  depressions,  in  those  varieties  known  under  the  name  of  *•  dents." 
The  horny  or  flinty  portions  of  cwn,  ^hen  viewed  in  their  sections 
under  a  good  microscope,  will  be  found  to  consist  of  a  great  number 
o(  six-sided  cells,  filled  with  a  fixed  oil,  which  has  been  successfully 
employed  for  the  purposes  of  illumination.     On  this  oil  depend   the 
popping  qualities  of  com ;  for,  when  the  kernels  are  heated  to  a  tem- 
perature suflBciently  high  to  decompose  the  oil,  a  sudden  expk)«ion 
takes  place,  and  every  cell  is  ruptured  by  the  expansion  of  gaseous 
matter  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  the  oil  and  the  formation  of 
carburetted  hydrogen  gas,  such  as  is  sometimes  used  in  lighting  large 
citws,  the  grain  being  completely  evoluted  and  folded  back,  or  turned 
inside  out.     This  property  is  remarkably  strong  in  the  pop-com,  and  is 
ooauDon,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  all  kinds  of  com  that  abound 
in  oil ;  but  those  varieties  destitute  of  a  homy  covering,  as  the  Tusca- 
rora, will  not  pop  under  any  circumstances  whatever.     This  change 
in  corn  is  one  of  considerable  importance,  so  fiur  as  regards  &cility  of 
digestkm ;  for,  after  the  decomposition  or  extraction  of  this  oil,  it  i« 
more  readily  digested  by  man,  though  less  fattening  to  animals. 

One  important  use  of  the  oil  in  com  is  undoubtedly  to  prevent  the 
rapid  decoooposition  of  the  kernels  when  sown  in  the  soil,  and  to  retain 
a  portion  of  pabulum,  or  food,  until  needed  by  the  young  plant,  and 
is  always  the  last  portion  of  the  grain  taken  up.  It  also  serves  to 
keep  meal  from  sourmg,  as  it  has  beien  observed  that  a  flint-corn  meal 


win  keep  sweet  for  years,  even  when  pot  up  in  laige  quantities,  with- 
out being  kiln-dried ;  while  the  meal  of  the  Tuscarora  will  become 
sour  in  a  very  short  time. 

The  colors  of  Indian  com  usually  depend  on  that  of  the  epidermis 
or  hull,  and  sometimes  on  that  of  the  oil.  If  the  epidermis  be  trans- 
parent, the  color  may  depend  either  upon  the  oil  or  the  combined 
particles  of  which  the  com  is  composed  ;  but  if  the  hull  be  opaque,  the 

Sain  will  present  the  same  color.  For  instance,  the  yellow  color  of 
e  Golden  Sioux  is  derived  from  the  yellow  color  of  the  oil ;  and  the 
Rhode  Island  white  flint-corn  from  the  colorless  particles  of  its  starch 
and  oil,  which  are  distinctly  seen  through  its  transparent  hull ;  but  red, 
black,  and  blue  corn,  owe  their  lively  hues  to  the  colors  of  their  epider- 
mis, and  not  to  the  oil. 

The  proportions  of  oil  in  corn,  as  far  as  it  has  been  examined,  varies 
from  an  entire  absence  to  11  per  cent.,  according  to  the  varieties  em- 
ployed. In  the  manufacture  of  whiskey  the  oil  is  saved  during  the 
fermentation,  as  it  separates  and  rises  to  the  surface.  One  hundred 
bushels  of  com  yield  from  16  to  16  gallons  of  oiL  When  corn  is  hulled 
by  means  of  potash  ley,  a  portion  ot  the  oil  is  converted  into  soap,  and 
the  epidermis  becomes  detached.  The  caustic  alkali  also  liberates 
ammonia  from  the  mucilage  around  the  germ.  Oily  corn  makes  a  diy 
kind  of  bread,  and  is  not  sufl&ciently  adhesive  to  rise  well  without  an 
admixture  of  rye  or  other  flour.  The  oil  of  corn  is  easily  convertible 
into  animal  fat  by  a  slight  change  of  composition,  and  consequently 
serves  an  excellent  purpose  for  fattening  poultry,  catde,  and  swine. 
Starch  also  is  chang^  into  fat,  as  well  as  the  carbonaceous  substances 
of  animals,  and,  during  its  slow  combustion  in  the  circulation,  gives 
out  a  portion  of  the  heat  of  animal  bodies  ;  while,  in  its  altered  state, 
it  ^oes  to  form  a  part  of  the  living  frame.  Dextrine  and  sugar  act  in 
a  similar  manner,  as  a  compound  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen. 

From  the  phosphates  of  grain,  the  substance  of  bone,  and  the  saline 
matters  of  the  brain,  nerves,  and  other  solid  and  fluid  parts  of  the  body, 
are,  in  a  great  measure,  derived.  The  salts  of  iron  go  to  the  blood— 
and  these  constitute  an  essential  portion  of  it,  whereby  it  is  enabled, 
by  successive  alterations  of  its  degree  of  oxidation  during  the  circula- 
tion through  the  lungs,  arteries,  extreme  vesseU,  and  veins,  to  convey 
oxyaen  to  every  part  of  the  body. •  ^^3 

rne  amount  of  Indian  corn  exported  from  South  Carolina,  in  1748, 
was  39,308  bushels ;  in  1764,  16,428  bushels.  From  Savannah,  in 
1766,600  bushels;  in  1770,  13,598  bushels.  From  North  Carolina, 
m  1763,  61,680  bushels.  From  Virginia,  for  several  years  preceding 
the  Rev#ition,  annually,  600,000  bushels;  from  Norfolk,  in  1791, 
841,984  bushels;  in  1796,  442,076  bushels;  from  City  Point,  in  Vir- 
ginia, in  1791,  21,180  bushels  of  corn  and  meal;  in  1796,  33,368  bush- 
els. From  Philadelphia,  in  1762,  90,740  bushels ;  in  1767,  60,206 
bushels;  in  1771,  269,441  bushels;  in  1796,  179,094  bushels,  besides 
228,064  barrels  of  Indian  meal.  From  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire, 
in  1776,  2,610  busheU;  in  1777,  1,916  bushels;  in  1778,  6,806  bush- 
els; in  1779,  3,097  bushels;  in  J 780,  6,711  bushels;  m  1781,  6,687 
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bushels.  The  amount  of  com  imported  into  the  river  Piscataqua,  m 
1766,  was  6,498  bushels;  in  1769,  4,097  bushels ;  in  1770,  16,667 
bushels ;  in  1772,  4,096  bushels. 

The  total  amount  of  com  exported  irom  this  country  in  1770,  was 
578,349  bushels;  in  1791,  2,064,936  bushels,  361,695  of  which  were 
Indian  meal;  in  1800,  2,032,435  bushels,  338,103  of  which  were  in 
meal ;  in  1810,  1,140,996  bushels,  86,744  bushels  of  which  were  in 
meaL 

The  amount  of  Indian  cora  and  meal  exported  from  the  United  States 
within  the  last  thirty-three  years,  is  indicated  in  the  fbUowing  taUr: 


Tears. 


1890-81.. 

ia»-4».. 

1883-84.. 
1884-85.. 
1885-86.. 
1886-87., 
1887-^.. 
iaS8-«9.. 
1889-99.. 
1830-31.. 
1831-38.. 
183»^.. 
1833-34.. 
1834-35.. 
1836-36.. 
183&-37.. 
1887-38.. 


1830-40. 
184(M1. 
1441-48. 
1848-43. 
1843-44. 
1844-45. 
1845-46. 
1846-47. 
1847-48. 
184S-49. 
1849-50. 
18S0-6i. 
1861-68. 
1888-63. 


ladka  eon. 


BiuheU. 


Yaloe. 


lafiNimettL 


Dulkn. 


607,877 

609,006 

749,034 

779,897 

869,644 

505,381 

978,664 

704,908 

897,666 

444,ltf7 

571,313 

451,830 

487,174 

303.449 

765,7(il 

124,791 

151,876 

178,381 

168,306 

574,879 

536,727 

600,308 

678,606 

885,288 

840,184 

1,886,068 

16,386,050 

5,817,634 

13,257,309 

6,606,098 

3,486,811 

8,687,075 

8,874,909 


861,099 

378,427 

453,682 

351,665 

429,906 

384,955 

588,462 

342,824 

478,868 

224,883 

386,617 

278,740 

337,505 

803,573 

588,876 

103,702 

147,982 

141,992 

141,095 

338,333 

312,954 

345,150 

281,749 

404,008 

411.741 

1,186,663 

14,395,212 

3,837,483 

7,966,369 

3,892,193 

1,768,549 

1,640,225 

1,374,077 


Bamls. 


131,669 
148,228 
141,501 
158,723 
187,885 
158,668 
131,041 
174,639 
173,775 
145,301 
807,604 
146,710 
146,678 
149,609 
166,788 
140,917 
159,435 
171,843 
165,678 
806,063 
833,884 
809,199 
174,354 
847,888 
269,030 
898,790 
948,060 
588,338 
405,169 
350,443 
803,622 
181,105 
812,118 


Trine. 


Dolkn. 


346,180 
688,829 
476,867 
384,675 
448,167 
683,366 
434,008 
480,034 
496.673 
378,896 
696,434 
480,035 
634,309 
491,910 
689,389 
681,560 
763,658 
728,399 
658,481 
706,183 
688,457 
617,817 
464,166 
•41,089 
641,658 
945,081 
4,301,334 
1,807,601 
1,160,685 
760,611 

OWfODO 

674,380 
709,974 


ToUli 
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h 


616,1 

900,666 

930,489 

736,910 

878,073 

1.007,381 

1,088,464 

889,868 

974,536 

597,119 

998,061 

75rt,776 

871,814 

685,483 

1,817,665 

786,868 

911,634 

864,301 

790,616 

1,043,616 

966,411 

968,967 

736,915 

1,046,087 

1,063,808 

8,131,744 

18,606,646 

6,646,084 

9,186,094 

4,668,804 

8,366,415 

8,114,605 

8,004,061 


According  to  the  census  returns  of  1840,  the  amount  of  the  com  crop 
ofthe  United  States  was  377,531,876  bushels;  ol  1860,  692,071,104 
bushels;  showing  an  increase  of  214,539,229  bushels.  The  total 
amount  of  cora  raised  in  1853  may  be  estimated  at  600,000,000  bush- 
els ;  which,  at  40  cents  per  bushel,  would  be  worth  1340,000,000. 
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Statement  of  Ralph  R.  Phslps,  of  Manckatert  Hartford  ccmnfy,  CSm- 

neeticta. 

This  town  formerly  belonged  to  Hartford,  and  for  many  years  the 
farmers  would  set  fires  here  in  the  spring  and  bum  over  all  the  dry 
land  to  make  pastures  for  their  cattle.  Thus  the  town  was  worn  out, 
or  rather  burnt  out,  before  its  settlement;  and  "the  iniquities  ofthe 
fiobers,"  in  this  matter,  are  "visited  upon  their  children  to  this  day. 
I  think  the  average  yield  of  cora  per  acre  is  about  20  bushels  without 
manure,  and  fiom  40  to  50  bushels  with  it. 

My  mode  of  cultivating  is  as  follows :  if  a  strong  sward  is  to  be 
turned  over,  or  if  the  land  is  infested  with  insects,  I  prefer  fall  ploufffa- 
in^.  I  like  a  deep  furrow,  say  from  7  to  10  inches  in  depth.  After 
ploughing  I  give  a  thorough  harrowing.  When  I  plough  in  the  fidl,  I 
apply  the  manure  from  my  yard  and  hog-pen  on  the  furrows  in  the 
■prinff,  and  cover  it  as  well  as  I  can  with  the  harrow.  If  tile  ground  is 
not  ploughed  until  spring,  I  prefer  to  spread  the  manure  before  plough- 
inff.  I  put  from  thirty  to  forty  loads,  say  15  bushels  each,  to  the  acre. 
This  manure  is  made  from  loam,  weeds,  leaves,  potato-vines  and  "bora- 
roots,  carted  into  the  yards  or  hog-pens,  and  mixed  with  the  htter  and 
droppings  of  the  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs.  As  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  in* 
the  spring,  the  whole  mass  is  dug  over  and  thrown  into  heaps,  and 
thus  thoroughly  mixed  and  fermented  before  using.  Afier  harrowing 
theground,  I  mark  it  for  rows  each  way,  three  feet  apart.  This  is  done 
'  with  what  I  call  a  "  planting  gauge," — a  piece  of  common  scantling, 
having  three  strong  pins  or  teeth  firmly  set  in  it  to  mark  the  ground,  with 
a  pair  of  plough  bandies  attached  to  hold  it  by,  and  a  pair  ot  old 
wagon  thills  to  draw  by..  With  this  gauge,  a  man  and  a  horse,  a  field 
is  very  speedily  marked  oflf,  three  rows  at  a  time.  The  com  is  then 
planted  at  the  angles  of  the  marks  with  a  hoe,  in  the  ordinary  way. 
About  a  tablespoonful  of  plaster  is  generally  put  into  each  hill  with 
the  corn.  When  the  corn  is  up  so  that  the  rows  may  be  fairly  ran,  I 
pass  with  the  cultivator  between  the  rows  twice  in  a  place,  taking  care 
not  to  cover  the  com.  When  the  cora  has  got  somewhat  pasist  the  or- 
dinary  size  for  weeding,  I  go  through  with  the  cultivator  again,  crossing 
the  field,  hoe  thoroughly,  and  thin  to  three  stalks  in  a  hilL  Afier  this 
I  use  the  cultivator  as  occasion  requires,  firom  two  to  three  times; 
at  eachgtime  at  right-angles  with  the  last.    I  make  no  hills. 

I  cultivate  the  potato  m  the  same  way,  except  that  I  make  the  ground 
with  the  horse-plough,  omit  hoeiiU[  altogether,  and  finish  the  cultivtr 
tion  by  tuming  the^earth  to  the  hill  with  the  plough. 

When  my  com  begins  to  grow  hard  or  getsglaied,  I  cut  it  up  at  the 
around  and  set  it  up  as  I  cut  it,about  twenty  or  twenty-four  hills  in  a  stack, 
binding  the  top  with  straw.  In  the  fall,  part  of  tne  com  is  husked  in 
the  field  in  fair  weather,  and  a  part  is  carried  to  the  bara  to  be  husked 
in  foul  weather  and  winnings.  In  this  manner  I  think  my  coro  is 
sounder,  and  the  fodder  saved  better  and  with  less  labor,  than  the 
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adioary  medwd  of  u^mg  the  tttU»  and  kttmg  the  com  ripen  m  ihe 
mu.  11  I  WMh  to  sow  wheat  or  rye  on  the  com  ground,  I  throw  the 
corn,  M  cut,  on  an  ox  shed,  and  draw  it  to  an  adjoining  field.  In  this 
way  1  can  get  in  a  crop  of  rye  or  wheat  in  good  season  after  com. 

Staument  of  T.  L.  Habt,  of  Wen  CamwaU,  LitchficU  ccnmty,  Omr 

necticut. 

The  manure  commoDly  applied  to  the  com  crop  is  that  of  the  stable- 
yard;  but  for  the  last  three  years,  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  drawing 
into  the  yard  large  quantities  of  swamp  muck,  first  putting  a  layer  S[ 
muck,  and  then  a  layer  of  manure  as  it  comes  from  theltable;  and 
thus  contmue  alternately  until  the  whole  surfeceof  the  yard  is  covered 
!^^^*i^^  ir  ^^^^»«««-,  %  a  light  covering  of  corn-stalks,  such  as 
^catUe  will  not  eat,  and  other  litter  from  the  stable,  die  yard  is  free 
ftom  mud,  and  is  suitable  for  the  cattle  to  lie  upon  through  the  whole 
•eaaon.  in  the  sprmg  the  manure  is  drawn  from  the  y^rd  and  spread 
upon  the  land,  at  die  rate  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  cart  loads,  of  86 
bushels  each,  per  acre,  and  turned  under  to  the  depth  of  seven  or  eiffht 
11^3.    A^er  a  thorough  harrowing,  the  ground  is  then  ready  for  die 

The  time  of  planting  com  with  us,  is  from  the  10th  to  the  25th  of 

rvS*  -T'lf,*''^?'^^  .P''^"^'  P^^  ^^''^  i»  about  75  bushels  shelled  com. 

A^     ^rinTl  ^^"^  ^l  ''^''^  "^^  ^"«*^^^  ^i^  t»>ree  times  hoeing. 

'  P  inn  u  ^"',^^^  ^  ^^®  ^^^«  ^»^  «^o8^  ^0  cents  per  bushel,  and 

one  ol  100  bushels  may  be  raised  for  26  cenU  per  bushel 

Suutmefa  of  Anthony  M.  Higoins,  of  Wilmington,  New  Ca»tU  caunit, 

Ddatoare, 

.SZ'!^7  tillage,  considering  the  number  of  acres  under  cultivation. 

^IW  Z  ^""u^  ""^ -^^  '^'"^  ^^^^"^  ^°  ^^^  State.  *^This  is  espl 

«ally  the  case  m  the  section  embracing  die  neat  and  diriving  villaSea 
of  Cantwellsbndge  and  Middletown.  ving  vmagea 

nril!?^  ^'"^®  ^T*"  'A  "*?^ ''"  ^^'^  ^''^P'  "  it  »«  considered  too  high  in 
pnce  to  p^  weU.  Our  farmers  have  two  methods  of  managing  aXw 
of  com :  One,  to  apply  on  a  sod  field,  in  August  or  September,  prevbus 

SeteS't^"'  "^  '"  'n  ^"S:^^^  of  quick-Le;  UieSdiert  to  sp'^^^ 
the  hme  n  the  spnng,  after  the  ground  is  flushed.    I  prefer  the  lattCT 
asAe  cultivators  diluse  the  liml  more  equally  over  tSet^celTd. 
besides,  it  has  a  better  chance  to  exercise  its  chemical  properties  u^ 
Ujc  contenu  of  the  soil.    Previous  to  its  being  plougheJ^  inflTveTS 

vZ't^Tr.  n^  ''  f *''*?  "^^^^  according  to  the  strength  of  the  land. 

We  uy  to  commence  pknung,  in  this  meridian,  about  tfc  »Oth  of  ApriL 
and  drop  as  many  grains  m  each  hill  as  wiU  aUow  for  casualties  of 
birds,  msecu.&c.  At  thinning  time,  if  Uk.  ground  is  string  hlffl 
raise  three  good  stalks ;  ordinarily  but  two  is  iSl  in  a  hUl.       ^ 

iJ 5!,filTT  ^l    ^'  ^""'^  **  **^^  *^  ^"»1^1«'  tlHJugh  from  70  to 


Statement  (f3,  E.  McCluno,  if  BiMmmgwn^  McLean  cowUy,  UlinotM, 

The  yield  of  com  in  this  region  is  fitim  40  to  75  bushels  to  the  acre. 
The  cost  of  producdon,  exclusive  of  the  interest  upon  the  cost  of  the 
bnd,  is  about  8  cents  per  bushel  It  brings  from  18  to  25  cents  per 
bushel;  though  much  the  largest  portion  of  this  crop  is  fed  to  stock. 
The  best  method  oi  feeding  is  to  grmd  it,  cob  and  all,  and  use  the  meal. 

Two  bushels  of  oats  are  usually  sown  to  the  acre  upon  our  lands, 
and  the  yield  is  firom  40  to  50  bushels.  The  cost  of  producing  is  about 
10  cents  per  bushel ;  the  market  price  about  20  cents. 


Statement  of  William  J.  Phelps,  ofElmwood,  Peoria  county ,  Illinois. 

Com  being  our  great  staple  crop,  and  the  basis  of  our  agricultural 
profits,  deser^'es  [Mirticular  notice,  in  order  that  its  actual  cost  to  the 
producer  may  be  seen.  The  ground  for  this  crop  is  fitted  with  one 
ploughing,  which,  though  deep  and  thorough,  is  accomplished  by  a  man 
or  boy  with  a  pair  of  horses,  at  the  rate  of  two  to  two  and  a  half  acres 
in  a  day.  It  is  marked  into  rows  one  way,  with  the  same  team,  at  the 
rate  of  twenty  acres  in  a  day ;  and,  with  the  additional  help  of  one 
hand,  it  is  planted  at  the  same  rate ;  thus  standing  in  rows  at  right- 
angles.  It  is  cultivated  in  general  with  a  small  plough,  drawn  by  <xie 
horse,  which  passes  twice  between  each  two  rows,  in  cross  direction, 
every  ten  or  twelve  days,  making  about  four  ploughings  in  the  season, 
at  the  rate  of  four  acres  in  a  day — thus  devoting  one  day's  work  of 
man  and  horse  to  the  cultivation  of  an  acre.  The  entire  cost  per  acre 
to  the  producer,  exclusive  of  ground  rent,  will  appear  from  the  following 
esdmate : 

For  preparing  ground $1  00 

For  planting 25 

For  cultivaung i  50 

For  husking  and  cribbing l  25 

Total 4  00 


The  average  yield  to  the  acre  for  the  last  twenty  years,  in  this 
vicinity,  on  well  managed  farms,  has  not  fallen  below  60  bushels. 
Seven  cents  per  bushel,  it  will  be  seen,  exceeds  the  actual  cost  of  a 
bushel  of  this  grain. 

Statement  of  John  M.  Lbslbv,  of  Danville,  Vermilion  county,  Ulinoie, 

Com  is  the  staple  production  of  this  county.  Its  average  yield  ii 
about  40  bushels  to  the  acre,  but  in  a  good  season  from  50  to  65 
bushels,  weighing  from  60  to  68  pounds.  It  usually  bears  a  price  of 
firom  20  to  80  cents  per  bushel,  and  in  time  of  scarcity  50  cents. 

The  time  of  planting  varies  from  the  10th  of  April  to  the  20th  of 
June ;  the  time  of  harvesting,  from  the  20ih  of  September  to  the  1st 
of  November.  Before  planting,  the  ground  is  well  broken  and  laid  off 
both  ways,  when  from  tnree  to  seven  grains  are  deposited  in  a  hill.  It 
i«  then  covered  with  a  tbovel-plough  or  a  cultivator;  after  which  it  is 
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harrowed.  There  are  probably  10,000  acres  of  land  in  thia  oounty 
used  annuaUy  for  the  production  of  thi«  grain,  which  wotdd  yield  in  a 
common  season  400,000  bushels,  with  an  aggregate  raloe  of  $80,000. 
From  this  amount  we  may  safely  subtract  100,000  bushels,  which  axe 
used  for  home  consumption,  leaving  300,000  bushels  for  exportation, 
with  an  aggregate  price  of  $60,000,  which  is  the  amount  usually  ex- 
ported, and  sold  at  prices  varying  from  28  to  40  cents  per  busheL 

Stciement  of  Edwin  Winship,  of  Jfituhip't  MUU,  Clinton  cotmty,  In- 
diana. 

My  plan  of  cultivating  this  crop,  on  grass  or  clover  sod,  is  to  "break 
up"  in  February  or  by  the  1st  of  March,  or  on  stubble  as  soon  as  the 
ground  becomes  settled.  I  plough  as  deep  as  possible  with  two  horses; 
after  which  the  field  is  marked  off  for  planting,  with  the  plough,  from 
3|  to  4  feet  between  the  intersections,  from  the  10th  of  Apnl  to  the 
SOth  of  May.  As  soon  as  the  com  is  up,  a  harrow  is  passed  through  it, 
twice  in  a  row.  Sometimes  I  use  a  two-horse  harrow,  taking  out  the 
front  teeth,  so  as  to  stride  the  young  plants  without  injuring  them  as  it 
passes  over  the  hills.  This  operation  pulverizes  the  ground  and  kills 
the  grass  and  weeds  which  are  just  starting  up.  As  soon  as  the  com  is 
two  or  three  inches  high,  I  pass  twice  througn  a  row  with  a  steel  {^te 
shovel-plough,  which  turns  the  earth  from  the  plants.  A  boy  may  fol- 
low the  plough  with  a  small  rake,  to  remove  the  clods  that  may  roll 
against  the  com.  A  few  days  after  this  I  pass  the  plough  across  the 
first  ploughing,  and  thin  out  the  plants  to  four  in  a  hiU,  pulling  out  by 
band  any  large  weeds  or  tufts  of  grass  which  may  have  appeared.  I 
generally  olough  between  the  com  five  times  in  the  course  of  the 
season,  and  harrow  once,  splitting  the  ridges  between  the  rows  at  the 
last  ploughing.  The  hoe  is  not  used  in  the  cultivation,  as  a  man,  boy, 
and  a  horse  will  pass  over  as  much  ground  in  a  day  as  four  men  will 
with  the  hoe. 

The  average  yield  of  corn  on  the  Wabash  is  about  60  bushels  to  the 
acre,  costing  from  8  to  10  cents  per  busheL 
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Statement  of  John  Spino,  of  ChnnersviUe,  Fayette  county t  Indiana, 

The  growing  of  com  is  among  the  prominent  pursuits  of  our  farmers. 
This  crop  is  put  in  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of  May  by 
planting  m  hdls  formed  into  rows,  with  four  or  five  grains  to  each  hiU. 
The  yield  is  from  30  to  80  bushels  to  the  acre,  according  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  land  and  the  mode  of  cultivation.  It  is  fed  to  our  stock,  but 
laostly  to  bogs. 

Btaument  of  William  S.  Payne,  of  Ruthmile,  Ruth  county,  Indiana. 

Com  is  extensively  grown  here,  the  mode  of  cultivation  being  better 
than  for  wheat.  Some  of  us  pfough  our  ground  in  the  spring  six  or 
seven  inches  deep,  harrow  well,  fi^row  it  about  four  feet  apart  each 
way  at  right-angles,  and  running  the  pfough  doep.  Let  the  season  be 
dry  or  wet,  we  plant  three  grams  to  each  intersection  of  the  furrows. 


Our  land  produces  from  40  to  65  bushels  to  the  acre  without  manure, 
and  corn  is  worth  at  our  nearest  market  from  30  to  36  cents  per  busheL 


Statement  of  J.  Bartlett,  of  West  Ldtanon,  Warren  county,  Indiana, 

Cora  is  the  main  crop  with  us.  It  is  very  easily  raised,  and  requires 
but  litde  labor,  comparatively,  to  secure  firom  40  to  60  bushels  to  the 
acre.    It  commands  a  ready  market  at  35  cents  per  busheL 


StatemeTa  of  Micajah  Burnett,  of  the  United  Society  •f  Shakers,  Plea^ 

ant  mU,  Mercer  county,  Kentucky, 

The  ground  is  prepared  for  planting  com  by  breaking  it  up  in  early 
spring,  with  two  strong  horses,  as  deep  as  the  plough  can  be  made  to  pen- 
etrate. Then,  between  the  15th  and  last  of  April,  the  ground  is  marked 
off  in  checks  or  drills,  and  planted.  The  com  is  dropped  by  hand, 
and  covered  with  a  small  plough.  The  usual  distance  of  planting,  in 
good  soil,  is  3J  feet  each  way.  The  number  of  stalks  intended  to  be 
left  in  the  hill  is  three.  When  the  plants  are  up  about  three  inches, 
the  ground  is  harrowed.  After  this,  at  intervals,  it  receives,  first  in  one 
direction  of  the  rows  and  then  in  the  other,  four  successive  ploughings. 
This  is  the  common  course  pursued  in  the  cultivation  of  corn  m  this 
neighborhood ;  but  deeper  ploughing,  and  a  more  thorough  course  or 
method  of  tillage,  is  attended  with  much  better  results.  For  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances,  we  have  not 
produced  less  than  40  bushels  to  the  acre ;  nor  have  we,  for  the 
same  time,  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  produced  more 
than  100  bushels.  Indeed,  76  may  be  taken  as  an  average.  The 
best  kinds  for  cultivation  £ure  the  large  and  late  varieties,  white  and 
yellow. 

During  the  past  season,  com  was  more  or  less  affected  with  drought ; 
yet  one  of  our  neighbors,  F.  P.  Kinkead,  who  took  the  premium  on 
c(Mii  at  the  Boyle  county  fair,  produced  12Q^  bushels  on  an  acre. 
The  ground  had  been  cleared  thirty  or  forty  years,  but  w^as  never 
ploughed  before  three  years  ago.  Two  crops0>f  hemp  had  been  taken 
off  since,  and  last  spring  it»was  ploughed,  harrowed  each  way  and 
rolled  one,  laid  off  in  drills  three  feet  apart,  and  the  com  dropped  in 
the  drills  eighteen  inches  apart,  from  two  to  three  grains  together,  and 
covered  wim  the  plough.  After  this,  it  received  all  the  attention  neces- 
sary to  insure  a  good  crop.  An  acre  produced  13,476  ears.  There 
was  no  manure  of  any  kmd  put  on  the  ground,  nor  used  in  any  way. 

The  average  jrield  of  com  in  this  section,  when  planted  in  good  soil 
and  properly  cared  for,  is  at  least  60  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  the 
cost  of  production,  including  rent  of  land,  about  16  cents  per  busheL 
The  rent  of  an  acre  is  about  $4 ;  preparing  the  ground,  planting,  tend- 
ing, and  taking  off  the  crop,  $5 ;  cost  of  production,  $9.  The  present 
price  of  corn  on  the  farm  is  26  cents  per  bushel.  For  the  want  of  the 
proper  facilities  for  setting  to  a  distant  market,  it  is  seldom  tliat  any  is 
•helled  and  sacked  for  exportation. 
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Btatement  of  Howard  M.  Atkiks,  f  Mi>imt  Vemm,  Keimehec  comtf, 

Maine, 

Cora  is  raised  almost  entirely  on  sward  lands,  broken  up  either  in 
the  fall  or  spring,  but  generally  in  the  former,  though  it  is  not  thought 
to  produce  so  well  as  when  ploughed  in  the  spring.  The  reason  why 
It  IS  done  m  the  fiill,  is  because  the  farmer  has  much  more  leisure  at 
that  time  than  in  the  spring. 

To  prepare  the  land  for  com  after  it  is  ploughed,  some  green  manure 
IS  spread  over  it,  and  then  harrowed  until  it  is  mellow.  It  is  next 
inarked  off  with  a  smaU  plough  3 J  feet  apart;  then  manured  with  a 
shovelful  to  each  hill.  After  this,  the  com  is  dropped  and  covered  to 
the  depth  of  one  or  two  inches,  and  hoed  twice  in  June.  It  is  ready 
to  harvest  in  September. 

The  average  price  of  com  with  us  is  90  cents  per  bushel. 

Stalement  of  Daniel  Fulton,  of  Bowdoinham,  Lincoln  county,  Maine, 

The  best  method  of  raising  com  with  us,  is  to  plough  grass  land  and 
plant  potatoes  the  first  year.  In  the  spring  ol  the  second  year,  spread 
bve  cords  of  ^een  manure  to  the  acre  and  harrow  it  in.  Then  piouffh 
the  and  and  furrow  four  feet  apart,  and  mark  across  the  furrows  so  as 
to  place  the  hills  3i  feet  apart  m  the  row,  putting  five  cords  of  fine  old 
manure  per  acre  m  the  hills.  I  plant  one  and  a  half  inches  deep,  five 
kernels  and  one  pumpkin  seed  in  each  hilL  As  8»on  as  the  corn  is 
three  or  four  mches  hich,  I  pass  through  the  rows  each  way  with  a 
cultivator.  I  next  follow  the  cultivator,  pulling  up  the  weeds  that 
spring  up  among  the  plants,  and  loosen  the  earth  with  a  hoe.  Two 
weeks  after,  I  cultivate  as  before,  pull  out  the  weeds,  and  thin  the  corn 
to  three  st^ks  m  each  hill,  drawing  a  small  quantity  of  earth  around 
Uie  Hills  with  a  hoe.  At  this  time,  wherever  the  com  U  missing,  I  sow 
rutabaga  seed.  By  this  method  I  have  raised  86  bushels  of  sheUed 
corn,  three  cart-loads  of  pumpkins,  and  16  bushels  of  rataba^,  to  the 
acre* 

Average  yield  of  copn  in  this  county,   36  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Value,  86  cents. 
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Statement  of  William  Baco.n,  of  Richmond,  Berhhire  county,  Maua^ 

chutetls. 

Cora,  with  proper  mann^ement,  is  "fettening»'  to  the  soO,  and  be- 
comes a  source  of' "fatness"  in  all  its  applications.     The  very  process 

vn^'^jf  l^^'7  V""''  T^^^J^^  ^^°^  '^^^^'  ^'  fr^q^ent  inter- 
J^r  tio  be  deeply  and  well  pbughed  and  manur^,  and  the 

fiiture  iX""  ^'"""^^^  "^^  "^  "^^  P^'P^"'  ''  ^ 

.n^*^*^^''^  ^""^^  /'""^  of  ploughing  for  corn,  opinions  are  at  van- 
^n  ii^h^r  fif  ^";^  '!  ^n  autumn,  thinking  ttereby  to  have  the 
J»d  lighter.  On  some  lands  this  may  be  the  best  course.  Aeain. 
^re  IS  a  common  opinion  that  when  the  land  is  ploughed  in  the  M  it 
will  prevent  the  ravages  of  worms,  but  this  is  in^onl^l.  We  L5o^ 
several  pieces  the  last  season,  which  to  our  knowledge  were  plough 


VB^  the  aotumiit  where  their  ravages  were  horrible;  while  in  others  of 
ditiilar  soil,  ploughed  in  the  spring,  no  bad  effects  were  visible.  With 
another  class  of  utrmers  the  ploughing  is  done  just  before  planting. 
The  ground  has  then  become  dry  and  works  mellow ;  and  if  thorough^ 
hiOTOwed,  it  is  light  and  fi-iable  to  till  through  the  season.  As  a  pre- 
ventive of  worms,  I  have  known  the  seed  soaked  in  copperas  water 
and  saltpetre  fully  effective. 

Seventy  bushels,  of  shelled  corn  to  the  acre,  with  us,  is  a  large  crop. 
The  average  is  probably  40  bushels  to  the  acre.  Present  price,  &0 
cents  a  busheL  * 


Statement  of  Simon  T.  Asheton  and  Elijah  Mykick,  Tnutee$  of  the 
United  Society  of  ShakerSy  at  Harvard,  Worcester  county,  Massachusetts. 

Our  land  is  naturally  stiff  and  clayey,  rather  moist,  but  suffers  se- 
verely from  drought,  and  is  somewhat  rocky  and  unfeasible.  Such 
land  as  this,  hr  producing  com,  is  not  so  profitable  as  a  light  loamy 
soQ.  We  get  tolerably  good  crops,  however,  under  the  following  man- 
agement, per  acre : 

Cost  of  ploughing  in  September $4  00 

Cost  of  twenty-five  loads  of  compost,  consisting  of  one  part  of 
meadow  muck  and  two  parts  of  long  stable  manure 30  00 

Cost  of  cross- ploughing  deep  in  the  spring,  planting  three  by 
four  feet  apart,  and  t^wice  hoeing 7  00 

41  00 


The  yield  varies  from  35  to  60  bushels  per  acre,  besides  the  stalks 
and  husks  for  fodder.  Our  corn  is  heavier  than  the  Soutbem  varieties, 
weighing  about  60  pounds  to  the  bushel. 

If  we  nave  a  parcel  of  land  that  can  be  turned  over  smooth,  we  pre- 
fer spring  ploughing.  Although  the  corn  may  not  thrive  so  well  at 
first,  it  will  better  resist  the  effects  of  a  drought. 


Statement  ^Grovb  Spencer,  of  Ypsilanti,  Wcuhtenaio  county,  Michigan. 

Indian  corn,  with  us,  can  be  raised  for  about  30  cents  a  bushel.  To 
avoid  damage  by  the  cut-worm,  plough  early  in  the  spring,  as  soon  as 
▼egetation  has  well  started,  but  in  no  case  before  it  is  m  lively  growth. 
Com  is  now  worth  here  from  60  to  62^  cents  per  bushel. 


Statement  of  J.  D.  Tbkkbs,  of  NorthvtUe,  Wayne  county,  Michigan, 

The  cultivation  of  Indian  com  is  on  the  increase.  The  most  es- 
teemed varieties  are  the  "eight-rowed  yellow"  and  "dent."  To  pro- 
duce and  market  an  acre  of  com  will  cost  about  $11,  including  interest 
on  land.  The  stalks  are  worth  $3  an  acre,  making  the  cost  of  the 
grain  $8.  At  the  present  price  of  com,  (60  cents  per  bushel,)  sixteen 
bushels  it  the  smallest  yield  that  will  pay  expenses.  Our  average  yield 
per  acre,  the  past  leaaeD,  waa  aoout  36  buabels.     The  groiiiKl 
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is  prepared  for  a  corn  crop  by  pbagfaing  late  in  the  fall,  or  In  the 
spnng,  to  the  depth  of  six  or  eight  inctes;  mellow  the  surface  with  the 
Mrrow,  mark  it  for  rows  both  ways,  about  four  feet  apart,  and  plant 
four  or  five  grains  in  the  hill.  The  afler-cultivation  is  done  principally 
with  the  plough  and  cultivator. 

Plaster  is  used  with  decided  benefit  in  the  production  of  com,  if  ap- 
plied as  a  top-dressing  immediately  after  the  com  makes  its  appear- 
ance  out  of  the  ground. 

Statement  ^  Jambs  L.  Minor,  of  Jefferson  City,  Cole  county^  Mmouri, 

I  think  I  can  speak  of  the  whole  State,  when  I  say  that  its  soil,  cli- 
mate, and  seasons  are  more  fatvorable  to  the  production  of  Indian  com 
than  any  other  crop.  Corn  is  to  the  West  what  rice  is  to  India  and 
wheat  to  Egypt.  Everything  feeds  on  it ;  and  the  entire  failure  of  this 
great  staple,  even  for  a  year,  would  scarcely  be  compensated  by  the 
sacrifice  of  every  other  crop  raised  among  us.  We  could  better  afibrd 
to  lose  every  other  crop  than  this. 

The  modes  of  cultivation  of  this  crop  diflfer  with  the  soil  and  the 
amount  of  labor  at  command.  The  largest  yield  from  a  given  space  of 
ground  could  be  raised,  I  presume,  by  drilling  about  five  feet  apart,  with 
the  stalks  left  at  a  distance  of  10  or  12  inches  from  each  other.  This 
mode  of  cultivation  requu^s  more  labor  than  the  usual  method  of  plant- 
ing in  checks  four  feet  apart,  and  ploughing  each  way.  Taking  the  whole 
State  at  large,  and  estimating  the  bad  with  the  good  forming,  I  suppose 
the  general  average  of  this  crop  would  be  seven  barrels  (36  bushels)  to  the 
acre.  As  an  evidence  of  the  effect,  however,  of  judicious  cultivatwn,  I 
will  state  that  a  gentleman  in  the  county  opposite  this,  told  me  that  he 
had  gathered  from  a  field  of  forty  acres  800  barrels,  (4,000  bushels,)  or 
100  bushels  of  com  to  the  acre,  m  his  entire  field.  From  one  acre  he 
gathered  24  barrels,  (120  bushels.)  We  raise  here  almost  every  va- 
ncty  of  this  grain.  The  "large  white"  is  preferred  for  bread,  and  the 
"large  yellow"  for  stock;  the  latter  containinff  a  large  amount  of  the 
alcoholic  principle,  and  on  that  account  is  preferred  by  distillers,  and, 
I  presume,  for  the  same  reason  it  is  thought  more  nutritious  for  stock. 

Statement  of  H.  L.  Brown,  ^  Fayette,  Hounrd  county,  Missowi. 

The  com  crop  is  the  main  stay  of  the  farmers  of  this  State.  It  enters 
largely  into  the  food  of  every  animal,  and  is  also  the  main  source  for 
bread  for  our  whole  population.  Indeed,  too  much  dependence  is  placed 
upon  this  crop  for  feeding.  The  raising  of  so  much  com  tends  rapidly 
to  impoverish  the  soil,  and  is  not  so  gowi  for  stock  as  a  change  of  fbod 
It  would  be  very  difficult  even  to  approximate  a  general  average  of  this 
crop  throughout  the  county.  Some  farmers,  by  a  careless  method  of 
culnvation,  obtain  but  20  or  30  bushels  to  the  acre,  while  on  clovered 
land,  properly  managed,  the  average  would  be  from  60  to  70  bushels. 

The  cost  of  raismg  an  acre  of  com  with  us  may  be  estimated  as  fol- 
kiws: 

Interest  on  land , |o  90 

Breaking  up  in  the  fall , .....I!.  ..I    8  00 
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Bnakm^nplntiieipbg...... $1  oo 

Rarrowing  and  pUmtiog 1  oo 

Ploughing  and  tmnniog g  qq 

Total  cost 5  90 

Value  of  60  bushels  of  corn,  at  30  cents 18  00 

Profit,  $12  90  per  acre;  or  cost  per  bushel,  11 J  cents. 


Statement  ^Armstrong  O'Hara,  of  Saint  Fran^mM  county,  Missouri 

Com,  being  our  staple  crop,  is  extensively  cultivated.  Our  land  pro- 
duces from  36  to  40  bushels  to  the  acre ;  cost  of  raising,  20  cents  per 
bosheL    It  is  sold  in  our  neighborhood  from  26  to  60  cents  per  busheL 

Statement  o/Jouv  Brown,  Sen.,  of  Long  Island,  near  Lake  Village,  Lake 

Winnipisiogee,  New  Hampshire. 

The  island  on  which  I  reside  is  situated  in  about  latitude  43®  40'  N., 
and  comprises  about  1,100  acres,  the  largest  proportion  of  which  is 
good  arable  land,  the  remainder  being  occupied  by  pastures  or  reserved 
as  wood-lots.  The  soil  naturally  consists  of  a  brownish  yellow  bam, 
which,  when  well  tilled,  becomes  warm  and  retentive  of  manures.  The 
subsoil  is  of  a  bright  yeUow,  underlaid  by  a  hard-pan,  varying  in  depth 
and  thickness.  A  specimen  taken  from  a  highly-cultivated  field,  which 
had  produced  130  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  as  analyzed  by  Dr.  C. 
T.  Jackson,  of  Boston,  gave  the  following  results : 

Mechanical  separation  of  1,000  grains  of  gravel,  sand,  and  ham. 

Coarse  pebbles 90 

Fine  nebbles 260 

Fine  loam 559 

1,000 

•'  Chemical  analysis  of  100  grains. 

Insoluble  silicates 80.8 

Peroxyde  of  iron 3.2 

Alumina ^ 4.0 

Salts  of  lime o.4 

Magnesia,  (a  trace) \  — L 

Phosphate  of  alumina,  (a  trace) 

VegetaUe  matter 8.7 

Water 39 


100.0 


i 
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Five  hundred  grains  of  the  mhI  were  dimted  in  boOiQg  water  s  %A 
grains  dissolved.    The  solution  was  of  a  yeUow  color,  and  conaiBted  of— 

Vegetable  matter ^,0 

Mineral  matter , '-'!m!"o!3 

The  residue  from  the  solution  before  burning  was  acid;  and  after 
burnmg,  alkalme.  The  acid  wa^  then  a  vegetable  acid.  The  follow- 
ing substances  were  taken  up  by  the  water,  viz:  muriatic,  sulphuric, 
carbomc,  and  phosphonc  acids,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  silica,  iron,  and 
manganese. 

The  rotation  of  crops  generally  adopted  by  me  for  more  than  thirty 
Vears  has  been,  1st,  potatoes;  2d,  Indian  com;  3d,  wheat;  arid  then 
lay  down  to  grass,  and  continue  it  for  mowing  until  "  bound  out"— aay 
suL  or  seven  years.  But  the  last  season  I  made  a  successful  experiment 
the  other  way,  by  planting  com  the  first  year  after  "breakinir  up."  in- 
stead of  potatoes.  '  ®     ^ 

Early  in  the  autumn  of  1852,  the  ground  was  thoroughly  pbughed, 
turning  under  the  green  sward,  which  was  suffered  to  remain  undis- 
turbed until  the  first  of  May  last,  when  about  fifteen  cart  loads  of  60  bush- 
els each  of  well-rotted  barn-yard  manure  were  appUed  broadcast  to  the 
acre,  and  carefully  harrowed  in.     On  about  the  25th  of  the  same  month, 
twenty-two  loads  of  equal  capacity  of  green,  unfermented  stable  and 
bog-yard  manure,  made  during  the  winter  or  faU  preceding,  were  spread 
unaormly  over  each  acre,  and  immediately  ploughed  in,  harrowinir 
down  the  surfece  quite  level  and  smooth.    On  the  30th  of  May  I  planted 
my  corn  m  hills,  four  kernels  to  each,  three  feet  apartone  way,  and  two  feet 
the  other.     When  the  com  was  up  about  three  inches  high,  it  was  neatly 
hoed,  without  the  aid  oC  cultivator  or  plough,  thinning  out  the  plants  three 
to  each  hill.    In  the  month  of  July,  the  com  was  again  dressed  with  the 
Doe,  hghtly  movmg  the  surface  of  the  soil,  sufficient  to  keep  down  the 
grass  and  weeds,  without  making  any  mold,  or  hill,  leaving  the  ground 
even  and  smooth.     I  prefer  working  with  the  hand-hoe  to  clear  the 
weeds  from  the  plants,  instead  of  the  cultivator  or  plough;  for,  when  the 
latter  are  used  they  stir  the  ground  too  deep,  cutting  many  of  the  tender 
rootlets  of  the  corn,  which  greatly  injures  the  crop.    It  has  long  been 
my  practice  to  plough  under  a  liberal  coating  of  green  stable  manure  a 
few  days  previous  to  planting,  wliich,  in  my  judgment,  should  lie  un- 
disturbed by  any  implement  during  the  growth,  in  order  that  it  may 
impart  its  whole  benefit  to  the  crop. 

•lu  u^  ^"  September,  when  the  ears  were  fully  formed,  and  their 
iiUu  began  to  wither  and  dry,  I  "  topped"  my  corn,  and  preserved  the 
•talks  for  winter  fodder  the  usual  way.  On  about  the  9th  of  October, 
I  harvested  the  crop,  "husking"  it  immediately  afler  gathering,  and 
stored  it  in  the  ear  m  m^  granary  for  future  use.  The  result  of  the 
experiment  was,  that  I  raised  104  bushels  of  shelled  com  to  the  acre, 
while  the  average  yield  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake  was  estimated  at  30 
to  40  buahels. 

We  have  a  home  market  for  all  of  our  surplus  produce  in  the  mano- 
toctunngvillagei  of  this  region.    The  pretcnt  pnoc  of  com  ia  f  1  per 
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bushel    Estimating  the  profit  of  growng  an  acre,  based  on  my  last 
cny,  the  following  would  be  near  the  tmth: 

104  bushels  of  com,  at  $1. $104  00 

4  tons  of  husks  and  stalks,  at  $8 :'.'.'...     32  00 


136  00 

The  value  of  the  labor  employed  in  the  cultivation,  includincr  the 
drawing  of  the  manure,  at  75  cents  per  day,  was  $37*;  leaving  a  net 
mcome  of  about  $100  per  acre  for  the  use  of  the  land  and  the  manure. 

1  here  are  several  thuigs  connected  with  the  above-named  experi- 
ment which  It  would  seem  necessary  to  explain ;  and  these  are,  the 
mode  of  selecting  the  seed  for  planting,  and  the  close  proximity  of  the 

S  r   ^^^°  °"y  '^h.^'''  ^  succession  of  years,  to  select  well- 

filled  ears  of  the  "King  Phihp,"  or  Northern  eight- rowed  yellow  com, 
with  cobs  haying  small  butt-ends,  of  ,s:ood  length  as  well  as  uniform  size 
the  second  ripe  m  the  field,  and  taken  from  stalks  bearing  more  thail 
two  ears  to  each.  The  result  has  been,  I  have  produced  a  variety  of 
com,  apparently  fixed  in  its  character,  which  sometimes  bears  my 
name.  (Brown  com,)  having  large  kernels  and  a  small  cob,  varying 

AVk    I  r^^'  i!"  ^^''^'^'    y^^  ^^'■^^^^  ^'^P  I  faave  ever  raised 
was  136  bushels  to  the  acre,  weighing  in  the  ear  9,620  pounds,  or  70 

pounds  to  the  bushel  and  59  pounds  per  bushel  when  dried  and  shelled. 

Those  who  have   been  accustomed  to  plant  their  corn  in  hills  from 

tour  to  hve  feet  apart  may  be  struck  with  the  closeness  of  my  planting, 

which  18  only  three  by  two  feet.     From  the  comparatively  dwarfish 

growth  of  my  com,  I  was  induced  some  years  since  to  plant  a  field  at 

various  distances  apart ;  and  the  result  of  my  experiment  was,  that  I 

obtained  the  greatest  yield  by  the  mode  I  now  adept. 

Stmemeru  of  Joseph  Winslow,  of  Epping,  Rockingham  county,  New 

Hamp$hire 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  a  crop  of  190  bushels  of  corn  grown 
by  me  on  one  acre  and  113  rods  of  ground: 

Thirty-two  loads  of  stable  or  yard  manure $32  00 

Hauling  and  spreading  the  same *J       750 

Ploughing  and  harrowing 10  12 

^;f"« !.!!!::;:::;  4  S7 

Hoeing  and  cultivation '.['.'.\     15  37 

Harvesting  and  husking J'!J'     15  75 

Interest  on  land,  and  taxes [[[[     iq  qq 

Cost  of  raising g^  q.  , 

Value  of  190  bushels  of  corn,  at  92  cents $174  80 

Si  tons  of  fodder,  at  $10 [[[[]     35  00 

209  80 
^'^^ 112  79 


U4, 
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The  ibre-naroed  crop  was  planted  oo  the  14th  of  Blajr,  the  lowi 
crossing  each  other  at  right-angles,  three  feet  each  way,  with  five  grains 
of  ♦•  eight-rowed  yellow  flint  corn,"  or  16  quarts  in  the  lot  The  stalks 
were  topped  off  on  the  22d  of  September,  and  saved  for  fodder;  and 
the  com  harvested  and  husked  October  12lh.  The  weight  of  a  bushel 
of  shelled  corn,  thoroughly  dried,  (January  16,  1864,)  was  69  pounds; 
68  pounds  of  ears,  before  shelling,  produced  a  bushel  of  grain,  leaving 
only  nine  pounds  of  cobs.  The  cost  ot  raising  was  about  61  cents  per 
bushel. 

Siaumtnt  oj   Samubl  Webbeh,  of  Charlestoum,  Svllivan  county,  New^ 

Hampthire. 

With  us  there  is  no  established  rotation  of  crops,  each  man  doing 
what  is  right  in  his  own  eyes.  Some  have  one  system,  some  another, 
while  others  have  no  system  at  all.  Generally  speaking,  land  is  broken 
up  from  the  sward,  manured,  and  planted  with  jwtatoes  or  Indian  com; 
then  kept  a  year  or  two  more  in  tillage,  with  these  or  some  of  the 
■mall  grains  ;   after  which  it  is  laid  down  to  grass,  for  hay. 

Of  com,  90  or  100  bushels  to  the  acre  is  the  maximum  yield ;  but  60 
or  70  bushels  is  considered  as  a  good  return,  while  the  average  yield  is 
not  more  than  40  or  60  bushels  per  acre.  If  the  land  is  economically 
cultivated,  30  or  36  bushels  will  pay  expenses. 

In  harvesting,  the  com  is  cut  up  near  the  roots  when  the  kernel  is 
well  glazed,  and  made  into  stocks,  or  shocks,  in  the  field,  where  it  is 
kept  until  djy ;  though  some  still  practise  the  old  mode  of  "topping." 
When  husked,  the  corn  is  usually  put  fnto  cribs,  made  of  laths  or  slat- 
work  on  the  sides,  so  as  to  give  free  ventilation  to  the  ears.  These 
oribs  are  sometime*  constructed  in  a  small  barn  or  corn-house,  built  ex- 

Sressly  for  the  purpose,  while  others  spread  the  husked  ears  on  the 
oors  of  the  lotts  of  tlieir  buildings. 

Statement  of  William  H.  Cookb,   of  Howard,  .Warrm  county,  New 

Jertey. 
No  guano  is  used  in  this  neighborhood  in  the  production  of  com. 
We  prepare  our  ground  by  ploughing  up  a  Timothy  or  clover  sod  early 
in  the  spring ;  furrow  three  and  a  half  feel  apart  each  way,  and  plant  from 
the  Ist  to  the  20th  of  May.  We  pbugh  three  times  between  the  com, 
and  use  the  hoe  suflScient  to  clear  out  the  grass  and  weeds.  The 
average  yield  is  about  36  bushels  to  the  acre,  which  brings  about  60 
cents  per  bushel  as  soon  as  shelled.  The  cost  of  production  is  about 
$7  per  acre,  including  interest  on  the  land. 

Btatement  of  J.  P.  Rounsville,  of  RountviUe,  Alleghany  county,  New  York, 
For  corn,  we  turn  over  the  sod  in  the  spring,  and  not  in  the  fall,  as 
many  think  that  land  which  lies  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air  for  a  leogth 
of  time  becomes  somewhat  exhausted.  After  harrowing,  it  is  planted 
with  a  few  band  fu  Is  of  lime,  ashes,  and  plaster,  in  mixture,  on  each  hill, 
about  the  20th  of  May.  The  crop  is  cut  up  and  shocked  a  short  time 
before  the  kernel  is  completely  out  of  the  milk.  The  average  yield, 
under  this  treatment,  is  60  bushels  per  acre.    Cost  of  ratf  iag>  and  in- 


tereM  on  land,  about  tl6  per  acre.  The  price  for  the  la«t  two  years 
\ma  been  62^  cents  per  bushel.  It  is  more  profitable  for  feeding  to  be 
fffound,  but  not  with  the  cob,  as  I  have  known  it,  thus  mixed,  so  to  in- 
flame the  stomachs  of  horses  and  cattle  eating  it,  as  to  prove  fiitaL 

Statement  of  F.  W.  Lay,  rf  Green,* Monroe  county.  New  York, 

We  raise  considerable  quantities  of  corn  in  this  county,  and  feed  it 
not  only  to  our  hogs,  but  to  our  horses  and  other  stock.  We  think  it 
more  profitable  feed  than  oats  or  other  grains.  The  most  successfiil 
way  of  cultivating  it  among  our  best  farmers,  is  to  plough  the  ground  in 
the  fall,  (old  swarded  meadow  or  pasture  is  preferred,)  and  drag  and  cul- 
tivate the  soil  as  much  in  the  spring  as  possible.  The  seed  is  generally 
planted,  without  any  preparation,  from  the  16th  to  the  20tb  of  May*. 
alkNit  three  feet  and  nine  inches  apart. 

i  have  tried  various  articles  sprinkled  around  the  hills  after  the  com 
came  up,  such  as  lime,  plaster,  wood-ashes,  bone-dust,  and  horn-sha- 
vings; and  have  also  covered  them  with  dirt  around  the  hills  at  die  time 
ofplanting,  bat  could  seldom  see  any  marked  benefit.  We  mn  a  one- 
horse  cultivator  through  the  rows  as  soon  as  the  com  is  up  so  as  to  be 
seen,  and  dress  it  out  with  a  hand-hoe.  This  is  repeated  twice,  and 
sometimes  three  times.  Of  late,  some  farmers  have  adopted  the  plan 
of  using  the  two-horse  wheel  cidtivaior  to  run  through  the  rows,  and 
when  the  land  is  soddy  or  hard,  its  advantages  are  obvious.  The 
naiddle  teeth  are  taken  out,  and  two  rows  of  com  are  cultivated  at 
once,  the  horses  walking  each  side  of  the  row.  This  requires  a  care- 
ftil  driver  and  a  steady  team.  In  this  manner,  a  field  can  be  worked 
and  cultivated  better  than  any  other  way.  Our  com  is  always  cut  up 
and  husked,  and  the  stalks  carefully  secured.  An  acre  of  fodder  is 
thought  to  be  nearly  equal  in  value  to  an  acre  of  hay. 

Statement  of  Herman  Powers,  of  Lewiston,  Niagara  commty,  New  YoHH^' 

The  best  soil  for  wheat  is  not  usually  a  very  preferable  one  for  corn,* 
although  it  is  somewhat  extensively  cultivated  in   this  county,    and 
brings  a  fair  return.     Com  land  requires  more  of  the  phosphates  and 
vegetable  mould  than  wheat,  and  it  is  found  in  considerable  quantities 
in  the  basin  of  Lake  Ontario. 

The  variety  ot  corn  preferred,  as  most  suitable  to  our  climate,  is 
the  "Dutton  twelve-rowed  yellow,"  which,  on  an  average,  yields 
about  60  bushels  to  the  acre;  although  100  bushels  are  frequently 
obtained.  The  most  successul  mode  of  tillage  has  been  found  tcabe 
fu  '  ^  '5^^^  *  liberal  dressing  o(  manure  on  a  clover-ley  in  the 
fall,  turned  under  by  deep  ploughing  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the 
«^"J-^orm  by  the  action  of  the  frost;  and  in  the  spring  the  surface  is 
mellowed  by  frequent  harrowing,  care  being  taken  not  to  disturb  the 
clover  sod.  We  plant  in  hills,  die  rows  three  feet  apart;  four  stalks 
in  a  hill. 

The  Tuscarora  Indians,  who  have  a  reserve  in  this  town,  grow  a 
dtoaeription  of  corn  which  they  call  the  "  Tuscarora  white."  It  was 
mtnaduced  into  diis  region  by  them,  when  they  emigrated  from  North 
Gacolina^  k  171S.  « 
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Befiire  dismissing  the  subject  of  corn,  it  may  be  proper  to  mention 
the  great  value  of  the  stalks  for  fodder  when  seasonably  cut  and 
properly  cured.  They  should  be  cut  up  near  the  roots  as  soon  as  the 
kernels  of  the  grain  commence  glazing,  while  the  stalks  are  yel  green, 
and  then  cured  and  kept  dry.  ]^uch  waste  is  incurred  by  feeding  them 
on  the  ground.  The  most  approved  method  is  to  chop  them  in  a 
cutting-box,  in  pieces  not  over  half  an  inch  in  length;  put  them  into  a 
tub  and  moisten  and  mix  them  with  a  little  meal,  when  cattle  will 
eat  them  with  the  greatest  relish,  and  without  waste.  Fed  in  this  way, 
the  stalks  from  an  acre  of  com  will  be  found  in  value,  in  addition  to 
the  crop  of  grain,  nearly  equal  to  the  grass  which  could  be  grown  on 
the  same  space. 

Statement  of  Gershom  Wiborn,  of  Victor^  Ontario  county y  New  YorK 

Indian  corn  with  us  is  grown  to  advantage  upon  a  good,  ricJi, 
gravelly  or  sandy  soil.  To  raise  it  upon  a  clayey  soil  is  an  up-hill 
business.  The  greatest  hindrance  we  experience  is  severe  drought  in 
July  and  August.  This  difficulty  can  be  partially  obviated  by  deep 
ploughing,  heavy  manuring,  and  a  frequent  stirring  the  earth  with  the 
corn  plough.  P^all  ploughing  will  generally  prevent  the  depredations  of 
the  wire-worm. 

The  expense  of  raising  corn  per  bushel  is  about  12^  cents*  aa 
follows : 

Ploughing  once,  per  acre • $1  38 

Harrowing  once 38 

Marking  tor  rows 38 

Planting 1  00 

Seed,  six  quarts 20 

Plaster,  and  putting  it  on 38 

Cultivating  among  the  corn  both  ways 76 

Hoeing  or  half-hilling 1  00 

Cultivating  second  time  both  ways 76 

Hoeing  second  time 1  00 

Cutting  and  shocking 1  00 

Husking  and  cribbing,  4  cents  per  bushel *.i 1  60 

Shelling  and  delivering 1  00 

Total 10  84 

Value  of  stalks  and  husks  per  acre 6  00 

.  •*  4  84 

Forty  bushels  is  about  an  average  per  acre,  which  makes  the  ex- 
pense of  raising,  exclusive  of  interest  on  the  land,  about  12  cents  per 
DusbeL 


Statement  of  John  Fitch,  of  Troy^  Rawelaer  county,  New  York. 

Sod-land  with  us  is  always  broken  up  for  com.  If  ploughed  in  the 
fall  it  is  better,  and  is  more  apt  to  kill  the  corn-w(M-n  called  the  "  grub" 
than  when  ploughed  in  the  sppng.    By  ploughing  the  land  in  the  fail, 
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die  soil  loses  its  tenacity,  is  lighter,  and  more  easily  wdfrked.  I  harrow 
the  land  after  ploughing,  and  cross-plough  it  for  planting.  In  a  strong 
soil  I  put  five  or  six  kernels  of  corn  in  each  hill — six  are  none  too 
oaany.  Good  land  will  support  six  .stalks  as  well  as  four,  and  give  as 
large  a  yield  on  each  stalk.  I  soak  the  seed  in  water  and  roll  it  in 
plaster.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  seed  be  dropped  precisely 
m  the  angles  made  by  the  plough,  so  as  to  keep  the  rows  even  both 
ways;  otherwise  much  of  the  corn,  when  large,  might  be  broken  by 
ploughing  or  hoeing.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  three  inches  high,  I 
plaster  them  and  commence  the  cleaning  process.  The  cultivator  is 
mostly  used,  being  a  substitute  for  the  plough.  I  hoe  twice;  the 
second  time  hilling  it.  Keep  the  field  as  free  from  weeds  as  possible. 
I  cut  the  stalks  before  the  frost  comes,  and  use  them  as  fodder. 
They  help  along  through  our  severe  winters  as  a  relish  for  cattle  and 
sheep,  which  do  much  better  on  such  a  change  of  food  than  if  kept 
steadily  on  hay.  Cooked  corn  is  preferable  to  raw  for  feeding,  and 
ground,  to  whole  or  unbroken. 

Thirty-five  bushels  of  corn  per  acre  for  medium  land  is  a  good  yield, 
though  some  of  our  best  farms  yield,  when  properly  cultivated,  60 
bushels  per  acre,  and  frequently  as  many  as  60  are  raised  in  favora- 
ble years.  The  cost  of  production  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the 
soil  and  the  season.  A  wet  season  causes  the  grass  to  grow  rapidly  in 
the  corn-fields,  and  requires  more  careful  hoeing  and  tending. 

Farmers  -will  profit  by  planting  a  large  quantity  of  pumpkin-seeds 
with  their  com;  the  vines  do  not  injure  the  corn.  Often  as  many  as 
three  hundred  wagon  loads  of  fine  pumpkins  can  be  raised  in  this  way, 
and  the  same  number  of  bushels  of  turnips  may  be  grown  in  the  fiirrows 
in  a  fifteen-acre  field.  The  turaip-seed  should  be  sown  about  the 
first  or  middle  of  July,  and  covered  with  a  hand-rake.  They  acquire 
a  fine  growth,  and  ripen  early  in  the  fall,  making,  when  cooked,  ex- 
cellent Jbod  for  hogs ;  and  when  eaten  raw,  healthful  food  for  cows. 

Statement  of  J oas  B.  Young  and  James  DeMott,  of  Ovid,   Seneca 

county.  New  York, 
Indian  corn,  including  interest  on  land,  will  cost  from  $12  to  $18 
per  acre.     The  estimate  of  expense  made  by  a  practical  farmer,  and 
the  average  crops  produced  by  him  for  a  terra  of  years,  is  as  follows: 

Ploughing  and  fitting  one  acre $4  OO 

Half  of  the  manure  chargeable  to  corn  crop i  00 

Seed ]         24 

^^anting .*.'"."."."*!'.!.",".".'!!!!!   l  OO 

Cultivating  before  hoeing. 1  50 . 

Hoeing  first  time \  \  oO 

Cultivating  and  ploughing  second  time 1  60 

Hf)eing  second  time 50 

Cutting  up  and  " stouting" 1  oO 

Husking  and  cribbing \ 3  00 

Interest  on  land,  at  $60  per  acre 3  60 


18  14 
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Value  of  60  bushels  of  corn,  at  66  cents 198  00 

Cost  of  production  as  above 18  14 

9  86 
To  which  add  the  value  of  the  corn-stalks 4  00 

Profit  per  acre 18  86 

From  the  above  estimate  it  will  be  seen  that  the  largest  amount  of 
labor  applied,  yields  the  greatest  profit. 

The  mode  of  han  esting  this  crop  is  to  cut  it  up  near  the  ground, 
and  set  about  twenty-five  bills  in  a  "stout"  and  tie  the  tops.  It  will 
then  stand  until  cured.  When  it  is  husked,  the  corn  is  put  in  cribs, 
MkI  the  stalks  bound  and  housed,  or  otherwise  secured. 

Staiement  of  John  Hurlbut,  of  Arkport^  Steuben  cowUyt  New  York, 

Com  is  our  most  important  grain  crop,  and  whto  connected  with 
stock  raising,  the  fodder,  judiciously  saved  and  fed,  will  go  &i  towards 
paying  for  the  extra  labor  in  tending  the  crop.  Few  formers  duly  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  corn  fodder.  It  is  worth  more  for  feeding 
milch  cows  than  the  best  of  hay.  In  a  former  communication,  (see 
Patent  Office  Report  for  1862-3,  page  194,)  I  gave  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  raising  of  this  crop,  and  will  not  repeat  it  hese.  I  would 
merely  state,  that  three  essential  points  must  be  observed  in  its  cultiva- 
tion, if  the  farmer  would  look  for  a  golc^n  harvest :  apply  a  heavy  coat 
of  manure,  plough  deep,  and  cultivate  thoroughly.  Without  these 
we  cannot  expect  success. 

StatemaU  of  Joshua  Harris,  of  Welche*s  MiUst  Cabarras  wtmfyi  North 

Carolina, 

The  last  crop  of  com  in  this  region  was  v*ry  light.  We  have  just 
finished  putting  up,  and  find  it  to  be  only  a  half  crop,  owing  to  a 
long-continued  drought,  say  from  the  22d  of  June  to  the  3d  of  August. 

Corn  is  now  selling  from  40  to  45  cents  per  busheL 

Statement  of  John  W.  Evans,  of  Scioj  Harrison  eovnty,  Ohio, 

The  average  product  of  com  to  the  acre  in  this  region  is  about  40 
bushels,  although  some  crops  exceed  120  bushels  to  the  acre.  The 
cost  of  production  is  10  cents  per  bushel.  We  generally  break  up 
sward  land  in  the  winter,  harrow  it  well  before  planting,  and  mark 
h  out  3i  feet  apart  both  ways,  covering  it  with  hoes.  When  the  com 
is  firom  three  to  four  weeks  old,  we  keep  the  ground  loose  with  the  culti- 
vator and  double  shovel-plough,  to  check  the  growth  of  giass  or  weeds; 
out  up  the  crop  in  the  fall,  and  sow  the  ground  with  wheat. 

Staiement  ofJomt  H.  Tarr,  of  Liberty ^  near  Mount  Vernon^  Knox  county^ 

Ohio, 

Cora  can  be  raised  to  better  advantage  in  this  section  than  any  other 
grain.    The  best  mode  of  cultivation  is  to  plough  a  sward  of  two  or 


ifcree  years'  growth,  or  a  cfover-ley,  early  in  the  spring,  and  let  it  lie 
until  just  before  planting,  which  should  be  about  the  1st  of  May  if  the 
season  is  favorable;  then,  with  a  large  harrow  mn  lengthwise  the 
furrows,  until  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  finely  pulverized.  Mark  off 
the  field,  3J  feet  each  way,  with  a  plough,  and  plant  four  kernels' to  a 
hill,  and  work,  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  wuh  a  harrow  and  culti- 
vator, keeping  the  ground  free  from  weeds  and  grass  with  the  hoe. 
Cut  off  the  com  in  September,  and  husk  when  dry.  In  this  manoer, 
in  favorable  seasons,  we  raise,  on  good  land,  from  60  to  100  bushels  to 
the  acre,  though  an  average  crop  is  only  from  40  to  50  bushels. 
Cora  is  now  selling  at  33^  cents  per  busheL  ^ 


Statement  of  Jacob  Knoop,  oflUizabeth,  Miami  county  j  Ohio. 

Cora  is  our  principal  crop,  many  fields  of  which,  in  this  vicinity, 
have  been  cultivated  with  success  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years  without 
any  material  dimhiution  of  yield.  The  average  yield  per  acre  is  about 
50  bushels,  but'  80  or  90  bushels  are  not  an  unusual  crop  from  our 
bottom  lands. 

The  price  of  com  is  from  36  to  60  cents  per  bushel.  A  large  por- 
tion of  our  crops  is  manufactured  into  whiskey,  and  the  balance  fed 
to  stock  or  sent  to  New  York. 

Our  mode  of  cuhure  is  simple.  We  first  plough  the  land  deep  in 
April,  and  plant  about  the  first  week  in  May,  in  rows,  about  four  feet 
apart  each  way.  As  soon  as  the  com  is  up  we  harrow  the  land  thor- 
0"g^»ly»  and  then  run  two  furrows  between  the  rows  with  a  shovel- 
Pligh,  thinning  out  the  plants  to  three  or  four  in  each  hill.  After  this, 
we  use  the  plough  and  cultivator  for  three  or  four  successive  times. 
The  "large  yellow"  and  "wbrt.e  com"  are  the  varieties  mostly  culti- 
vated. 


Statement  ^William  M.  Mact,  of  Querent  Grove,  Linn  county,  Oregon* 

Corn  has  been  but  little  raised  here  before  this  season.  With  the 
same  culture  usual  in  the  Middle  States,  it  produces  fi-om  15  to  30 
bushels  to  the  acre.  -  It  has  been  thought  that  it  could  not  be  grown 
here  in  consequence  of  the  chmate,  but  this  season  proves  it  beyond 
a  doubt. 


Statement  of  H.  A.  Case,  of  Troy,  Bradford  county,  Pennsylvania, 

The  "eight-rowed  yellow"  variety,  which  is  preferred  here,  is  gen- 
erally planted  on  the  sod,  about  the  12th  of  May,  and  by  some  about 
the  1st  of  June,  in  order  to  avoid  the  worms.  The  rows  are  about 
three  by  four  feet  apart,  with  fi-om  five  to  six  kemels  in  a  hill.  As 
8or)n  as  we  can  see  the  rows  it  is  plastered ;  then  the  cultivator  is 
passed  through  it,  with  a  man  going  behind  to  straighten  up  such  cora- 
plants  as  mav  have  been  disturbed,  without  the  use  of  the  hoe.  When 
the  corn  is  about  #  foot  high  it  is  again  harrowed  or  dragged,  straight- 
«>ed  up,  and  left  to  itself.  By  some,  ashes  and  plaster  in  equal  quan- 
tities are  applied  to  the  hill  at  this  stage  of  growth.    In  the  fell,  the 
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corn  18  cht  up  and  "  stouted"  in  small  stouts,  or  stooks,  in  the  field,  aftd 
left  there  until  the  stalks  are  cured,  after  which  it  is  husked  out  and 
the  stalks  slacked  for  fodder.  Many  of  late  sow  com  for  fodder,  with 
excellent  success.  The  average  yield,  when  cultivated  as  above,  is 
from  80  to  120  bushels  of  ears  to  the  acre.  Average  price  for  the  last 
ten  years,  60  cents  per  bushel. 


Statement  of  Isaac  R.  Evans,  o/Harrinille,  Butler  county,  Pennsyltxmia. 

Com,  with  us,  is  the  next  crop  in  value  to  wheat.  The  best  mode 
of  cultivation  is  to  break  up  a  piece  of  old  sod  in  the  fall,  or  early  in 
the  spnng.  We  next  drag  the  ground  without  further  ploughing,  and 
noark  it  out  both  ways,  about  three  feet  apart.  I  mark  my  corn  ground 
^r  planting  by  driving  a  sled  over  it,  which  makes  two  marks  at  a 
tnne  instead  of  one.  We  plant  from  the  10th  to  the  20th  of  May. 
After  the  corn  is  up,  we  apply  ashes,  lime,  or  compost  to  it,  on  the  hill. 
About  a  week  before  the  first  hoeing,  we  run  a  hanow  over  the  field, 
letting  the  boys  follow  to  set  aright  all  young  plants,  which  have  been 
bent  down  or  removed.  We  then  plough  and  give  it  a  dressing  with 
the  hoe,  following  it  with  two  more  ploughing's  and  dressings,  at  inter- 
vals of  the  same  length,  which  will  be  accomphshed  about  the  4th  of 
July.  About  the  10th  of  September,  we  cut  the  com  for  harvest.  The 
common  yield  is  from  60  to  60  bushels  to  the  acre,  which  is  raised 
at  a  cost  of  about  33  cents  per  bushel.  The  price  in  market  has  stood 
at  40  cents  per  bushel  for  several  years. 

The  best  method  of  feeding  corn  is  in  the  meal.  There  is  a  loss  of 
at  least  one-fourth  by  feeding  it  whole  to  cattle  or  sheep.  We  gen- 
erally ^rind  the  ears,  cob  and  all,  in  a  mill  similar  to  a  tanner's  b»k- 
mill.  The  cobs  are  known  to  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  nutri- 
ment, and,  besides,  this  saves  the  trouble  of  shelling. 

Statement  of  H.  N.  AfeALLisTER,  Georob  Buchahan,  James  Alex- 
ANDBR,  J.  K.  Shoemaker,  and  William  J.  Waring,  bein^  tha4 por- 
tion of  their  report  which  relates  to  com  on  the  "  Oakvoood  Farm,''  near 
Bellefont4i,  to  the  Centre  county  Agricultural  Society,  Pennsylvania,  as 
t/te  result  of  their  personal  experience  and  observation. 

A  clover  or  Timothy  sod  is  always  preferred  for  com ;  and  having 
been  prepared  by  a  heavy  dressing  of  barn-yard  manure,  or,  when  that 
could  not  be  had,  by  having  suffered  at  least  a  portion  of  the  previous 
•ummer's  growth  of  grass  to  fall,  the  ploughs  (soil  and  subsoil)  are 
introduced  either  late  m  the  fall  or  early  in  the  spring.  By  the  former, 
the  soil  is  turned  up  to  the  full  depth  to  which  at  any  time  previously 
it  had  been  ploughed,  say  from  six  to  eight  inches.  By  the  latter,  fol- 
lowing m  the  track  uf  tlie  former,  the  subsoil  is  broken  up  to  the  depth 
of  from  four  to  six  inches  more.  The  manure  is  thus  deposited  between 
sod  and  the  loosened  subsoil.  The  capacity  of  the  subsoil  for  retaining 
moisture  is  thus  greatly  increased,  and  the  sod  is  placed  in  a  situation 
to  act  throughout  the  season,  as  mulching  to  the  roots  of  the  corn, 
which,  from  the  deeply-marked  furrows,  soon  penefrates  the  sod,  and 
anud  the  manure  beneath.     The  ground  is  next  pulveriaed  by  two  or 


tfaree  •occesave  barrowings  as  early  in  the  spring  as  the  nature  of  the 
•eason  will  allow.  Should  grass  appear,  a  two-horse  cultivator  is 
used,  so  as  completely  to  check  and  suppress  its  growth.  The  ground 
is  then  slightly  marked  in  rows,  east  and  west,  three  feet  apart,  and 
transversely,  just  before  planting  in  rows,  somewhat  deeper,  four  feet 
apart.  Four  grains  are  dropped  to  a  hill,  with  a  pumpkin-seed  in 
every  fifth  hill  of  every  fifth  row,  mnking  one  pumpkin-seed  to  every 
twenty-five  hills.  Gypsum  is  in  very  general  use.  It  is  scattered  upon 
the  hill  by  some  at  the  time  of  planting,  but  more  generally  about  the 
time  the  shoots  first  make  their  appearance,  in  the  proportion  of  from  a 
peck  to  a  half  bushel  to  the  acre.  One-horse  cultivators  are  usexi  between 
the  wider  rows  within  a  week  or  ten  days  after  the  shoots  of  com  ap- 
pear; and  having  been  passed  back  and  forth,  they  are  immediately 
turned  in  the  opposite  direction,  followed  by  a  boy  to  straighten  up 
and  remove  clods  from  the  corn,  and  to  extract  from  every  hill  all 
above  three  stalks.  In  the  month  of  June,  the  double  shovel-plough  is 
introduced,  and  is  passed  backwards  and  forwards,  first  between  the 
narrow  rows,  and  again  between  the  wider  ones.  A  short  swingletree 
is  used,  to  prevent  breakage  of  the  corn.  Clover-seed  is  now  some- 
times sown,  foltowed  by  a  peck  of  gypsum  to  the  acre,  scattered 
broadcast.  The  clover  occasionally  succeeds,  but  it  fails  three  times 
whiRre  it  succeeds  once. 

Com  thus  cultivated  upon  our  best  land,  in  a  good  season,  produces 
from  60  to  80  bushels  ot  dried  shelled  corn  to  the  acre.  One  hundred 
bushels  have  been  produced.  The  average  product,  however,  of  our 
valleys,  under  the  ordinary  tillage,  is  not  over  30  bushels  per  acre. 
Horses  on  the  Oakwooil  Farm  have  had  no  other  food  but  corn,  grass, 
and  hay,  for  four  years,  except  when  occasionally  06?*  the  farm  ;  al- 
though they  have  been  almost  constantly  employed,  they  have  been 
in  good  condition,  and  entirely  free  from  the  diseases  to  which  horses 
fed  on  'chopped  rye  are  liable.  Our  own  experience  accords  with 
that  of  every  person  in  the  county  with  whom  we  have  conversed 
on  the  subject. 


Statement  of^.  Linton,  of  CochransvlUe,  Chester  county i  Pennsylvania, 

The  best  mode  of  cultivating  corn  is  to  plough  old  sod  ground,  as 
deep  as  circumstances  will  permit, a  few  weeks  before  planting;  and 
if  a  good  coat  of  manure  can  be  afforded,  and  ploughed  under,  it  will 
greatly  increase  the  amount  of  the  crop.  The  ground  should  be  thor- 
oughly harrowed  and  pulverized  before  it  will  be  ready  for  the  drill. 
The  rows  should  be  drilled  four  feet  apart,  and  enough  seed  put  in  the 
ground  to  insure  its  coming  up  sufficiently  thick.  The  corn  should  be 
well  worked  four  or  five  times  with  the  cultivator.  All  grass  and 
weeds  should  be  destroyed,  and  the  young  plants  thinned  out  to  a 
proper  distance  apart  when  about  a  foot  high  ;  and  this  last  is  a  very 
important  matter,  and  requires  some  judgment  and  skill— for  if  it  be 
left  too  thick,  it  will  be  very  injurious  to  the  crop.  The  yield  is  from 
40  to  100  bushels  to  the  acre,  though  some  ten  miles  south  of  us  120 
bushels  have  been  produced. 

Corn  sells  al  the  present  time,  delivered  at  the  raikoad,  for  68  cenu 
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per  bosbel,  and  it  costs  8  cento  a  bushel  to  tnunport  it  to  Phibde^ 
plita. 

The  smallest  yield  of  corn  or  oats  that  will  p»y  expenses,  at  present 
prices,  is  20  bushels  to  the  acre ;  of  wheat,  10  DUsfaels. 


Statement  of  Peter  Gross,  of  SchnechviUe,  Lehigh  countyy  Penmylcania, 

Indian  corn  in  our  county  is  a  good  crop,  giring  a  certain  return. 
The  average  oroduct  per  acre  is  about  40  to  60  bushels ;  the  price,  66 
cents  per  bushel.  The  best  yield  is  produced  by  pteughing,  and  plant- 
ing the  following  spring,  three  feet  apart  each  way,  with  four  or  five 
grains  to  the  hill ;  then  harrow  and  plough  frequently,  to  keep  the 
ground  perfectly  mellow  and  clean ;  the  cultivator  is  also  occasionally 
used. 


Statement  of  Josuva  S.  Keller,  of  Orwigsburght  Schuylkill  county, 

PennMylcania, 

Indian  com  is  an  important  crop  with  us,  on  Wbich  depends  our 
pork,  and  a  great  deal  is  ied  to  horses  and  mules.  I  consider  it  also 
among  the  best  adapted  grains  for  man.  I  am  unable  to  say  what 
might  be  an  average  crop ;  from  60  to  100  bushels  can  be  raised  on 
our  best  lands  under  favorable  circumstances — ^the  former  is  frequent, 
and  the  latter  seldom  ;  average  price  62^  to  66  cento  per  bushel. 


Statement  of  C.  H.  Heydrick,  of  Ulica,  Venango  county y  Pennsylvania, 

In  the  selection  of  ground  for  com,  we  choose  a  meadow,  clover- 
field,  or  old  pasture;  if  wet,  or  "spouty,"  we  drain  thoroughly,  after 
which  we  manure  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  loads  to  the  acre ; 
or  niore,  if  the  manure  is  not  of  very  good  quality.  We  spread  one 
load  at  a  time,  and  plough  it  under  immediately,  as  the  fertilizing  gases 
escape  very  rapidly.  It  would  also  be  advantageous  to  sprinkle  a 
handful  of  plaster  over  each  heap  when  deposited  upon  the  ground,  for 
the  purpose  of  fixing  the  ammonia,  which  would  otherwise  escape. 
Ashes  are  an  excellent  manure  for  corn  lands. 

Corn  requires.a  greater  depth  of  furrow  than  it  generally  receives ; 
but  this  must  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  subsoil,  new  land 
requiring  shallower  ploughing  than  old.  Nine,  inches  with  subsoiling 
,  is  shallow  enough  for  most  old  lands.  In  ploujfhing,  the  furrows  should 
^  be  well  turned,  so  that  no  grass  will  harrow  up.  When  left  a  few  days 
to  dry,  the  land  is  harrowed  sufficiently  to  afford  loose  soil  enough  for 
covering  the  corn,  but  not  enough  to  make  the  ground  very  smooth ; 
for,  in  that  case,  the  rains  which  follow  are  very  apt  to  make  it  heavy. 
In  laying  off  the  land  for  planting  we  mark  shallow,  being  carefiil  not 
to  disturb  the  sward.  The  distance  between  the  tows  is  regulated 
with  reference  to  the  variety  of  seed  to  be  planted ;  the  larger  the 
•talks,  the  greater  the  distance  apart ;  for  the  ♦♦eight-rowed  yellow,"  I 
would  say  about  three  feet. 

The  best  rule  that  can  be  laid  down  as  to  the  time  of  planting,  is  to 
wait  until  the  weather  becomes  settled,  the  ground  warm,  and  in  good 


eoodition  to  receiv©  the  seed,  which,  in  this  latitiide,  takes  place  from 
•bout  the  middle  to  the  last  of  May.  The  judicious  farmer  will  pro- 
vide himself  with  two  varieties  of  seed— one,  of  the  best  grown  in  bis 
vicinity,  to  be  planted  when  it  can  be  done  at  the  proper  time ;  the 
other,  a  variety  adapted  to  a  colder  climate,  to  be  pknted  when  the 
spring  has  been  unfavorable,  or  for  second  planting  in  the  event  of 
die  failure  of  the  first. 

T»>e  ground  being  prepared,  which  should  not  be  done  long  before 
planting,  let  the  most  careful  hands  drop  the  seed,  four  or  five  grains 
m  a  hill,  distributed  over  a  space  of  six  or  eight  inches  in  diameter ; 
and  others  following,  covering  every  grain  with  a  hoe,  so  that  the  birds 
may  not  get  a  taste.  All  preparations  like  tarriag  I  consider  injurious. 
If  the  birds  commence  taking  up  the  com,  the  cheapest  and  most  effect- 
ual remedy  is  to  feed  them  by  sowing  com  broadcast  upon  the  field  ; 
a  bushel  or  two  wiU  protect  a  whole  crop.  Plaster  may  be  applied  at 
the  time  of  planting. 

I  have  observed  that  com  growing  on  a  sward  generally  looks  rather 
feeble  until  deconmosition  begins  to  take  place ;  after  which,  it  out- 
grows that  planted  on  stubble-land,  although  the  latter  may  have  looked 
much  more  promising  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  season. 

As  soon  as  the  planto  are  fairly  up,  the  process  of  working  should 
commence.  If  grass  or  weeds  have  made  their  appearance,  a  com 
harrow  or  cultivator  should  be  passed  between  the  rows,  and  followed 
by  hoes,  exterminating  every  weed  and  particle  of  grass ;  that  growing 
in  the  hills  should  be  removed  by  hand.  Let  the  first  dressing  be  e? 
fectual,  and  the  after-culture  will  be  easy.  Dust  a  small  quantity  of 
plaster  on  each  hill  at  this  stage  of  the  crop,  or  sow  a  larger  quantity 
broadcast,  and  apply  ashes,  if  it  has  not  been  done  at  planting  time ; 
keep  clean  with  a  shovel-plough  or  cultivator,  finishing  with  an  ordi- 
nary plough,  passing  three  times  in  a  row,  the  third  time  very  deep; 
let  those  who  follow  set  up  the  com,  carrying  hoes  for  the  purpose-  of 
cutting  out  grass  and  weeds,  and  dressing  such  hills  as  need  it ;  very 
little  hoeing  will  be  necessary  ;  avoid  hilling  as  much  as  possible.  The 
working  should  be  finished  about  the  4th  of  July,  when  the  field  should 
be  perfectly  free  from  weeds. 

Cultivated  in  this  manner,  land  will  yield  at  least  100  bushels  of 
sound  shelled  corn  per  acre  ;  and  the  cost  of  producing  it  wtil  be  but  a 
trifle  greater  than  that  of  producing  half  the  quantity. 

Of  the  methods  of  harvesting  practised  in  this  vicinity  each  has  ito 
advocates,  and  under  particular  circumstances  all  are  probably  best ; 
but,  generally,  "toppmg"  is  preferable,  because  it  m  less  laborious 
than  cutting  off  at  the  ground,  as  the  fodder  may  be  well  cured,  and  is 
httle  mfenor  to  the  best  of  hay  ;  the  com,  also,  is  more  easily  husked, 
and  comes  off  in  a  fine  condition  for  cribbing. 

S«l-cora  sbomd  be  selected  in  the  field  at  the  time  of  "topping"  or 
mtiihg  up.  Stfdks  producing  the  eariiest  and  finest  should  be  left 
landing  untU  perfectly  ripe,  when  it  should  be  gathered  in  fine  weather, 
leaving  a  part  of  the  shucks,  or  husks,  by  which  it  may  be  braided  or 
"traced"  m  bunches  convenient  for  hanging  up,  in  a  dry  place,  as  bard 
fi«Ming  destroys  the  vitality  of  com  when  damp.  In  saving  from  small- 
cared  varieties,  select  from  such  stalks  as  procfuce  two  or  more  perfect 
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ears.  In  large-eared  varieties,  I  do  not  think  it  profitable  to  encoarage 
the  growth  of  two  ears  to  the  stalk,  as  two  are  seldom  equal  to  one 
good  one. 

With  regard  to  the  changes  which  may  be  wrought  in  a  variety  by 
cultivation,  I  cannot  give  a  better  illustration  than  the  history  of*  the 
"  Vermont  yellow,"  that  I  cultivated  a  few  years  ago.  Its  character- 
istics were,  a  short  stalk,  slender  above  the  ear,  strong  below,  ears 
small,  with  eight  rows,  thick  at  the  butt-end,  growing  near  the  ground, 
and  frequently  having  a  stem  two  feet  in  length.  My  plan  of  selecting 
seed  from  this  variety  was,  to  choose  from  such  stalks  as  produced  two 
or  more  ears,  rejectmg  those  with  large  butt-ends,  and  such  as  were 
not  set  close  to  the  stalk.  Such  seed  was  hard  to  find  the  first  year. 
The  second  year  nearly  one-half  of  the  stalks  produced  two  ears,  and 
there  were  fewer  long  stems  and  larger  butt-ends.  A  milder  chraate 
had  also  produced  another  change;  many  ears  appeared  with  ten  or 
tweWe  rows.  This  induced  me  to  improve  the  si2e  of  the  com,  and 
accordingly  I  selected  as  before,  adding  such  ears  as  contained  more 
than  eight  rows,  together  with  a  few  ears  of  a  larger  sort.  Continuing 
this  system  a  few  years,  I  obtained  a  variety  characterized  by  the  fol- 
lowing marks:  stalks  light,  seldom  exceeding  six  feet  in  height;  strong 
below  the  ears,  slender  above ;  ears  containing  from  ten  to  fourteen 
rows,  and  from  two  to  three  ears  to  the  stalk  more  frequently  than  a 
less  number.  From  these  facts  it  will  be  seen  that  a  mixed  variety 
may  be  produced,  possessing  all  the  desirable  qualities  of  several  old 
ones.  But  such  a  new  variety  will  require  attention  for  years,  to  pre- 
vent it  from  degenerating  into  one  of  the  original  sorts;  after  which,  I 
think,  the  variety  will  become  as  permanent  as  any  other. 


Statement  </ John  Ejchar,  of  Greensburg,  Westmoreland  county,  Pennsyl- 


vania. 


Next  to  wheat,  com  is  our  most  valuable  crop.  The  best  mode  of 
raising  is,  to  plough  and  subsoil  a  clover  sod  late  in  the  fall,  or  in  Feb- 
ruary, to  the  depth  of  twelve  inches,  harrow  thoroughly,  and  mark  out 
in  rows  3i  feet  apart  each  way,  drop  four  grains  in  a  hill,  use  the  cul- 
tivator twipe,  and  double  shovel-plough  twice.  It  should  be  thinned 
out  to  two  or  three  stalks  in  each  hill,  the  second  time  of  working.  The 
greatest  yield  we  have  is  76  bushels  per  acre ;  average  yield,  50  bush- 
els of  shelled  com  to  an  acre.  Cost  of  production,  29  cents  a  bushel. 
Smallest  yield  that  will  pay  expenses,  at  present  prices,  is  29  bushels. 


Statement  o/E.  F.  Gilbebt,  of  Matagorda,  Matagorda  county,  Texat. 

Com  will  grow  indiscriminately,  and  in  the  greatest  abundamje,  in 
every  portion  of  the  State,  with  less  labor,  and  a  more  bountiBl  re- 
turn, than,  perhaps,  any  other  part  of  the  world.  From  60  to  70 
bushels  per  acre  is  an.  average  production  of  the  Caney  and  Peach 
Creek  lands,  which  doubtless  might  be  increased  by  a  higher  degree  of 
cultivation.     None  is  raised  for  traasportation,  as  cotton  and  sugar  pay 


belt    In  favorable  seasons,  these  lands  average  from  U  to  2  bales  of 
cotton,  or  2  hogsheads  of  sagar,  to  the  acrel 

Statemmt  o/Jobbth  Bowditch,  of  Fairfield,  Franklin  county,  Vermont. 
This  is  an  important  crop  with  us,  as  it  is  universally  used  for  food, 
both  for  man  and  beast.  When  mixed  with  rye  or  wheat,  it  comprises 
on^half  of  our  farmers'  bread.  It  is  employed,  to  a  small  extent,  for 
hog-fe^eding;  but,  when  ground  with  the  cob,  it  is  more  extensively 
used  for  horses  and  cows.  Average  yield,  40  bushels  per  acre.  If 
twenty  or  thirty  loads  of  manure  is  used  broadcast ;  but  if  hog  manure 
or  night  soil  IS  added,  by  puiung  a  small  shovelful  in  a  hill,  we  fre- 
quendy  get  70  or  80  bushels  to  an  acre.  It  is  only  raised  for  home 
consumpuon.  Corn-stalks  are  an  excellent  food  for  cows  in  the  fall  of 
the  year,  as  it  mcreases  their  milk. 

Statement  of  OsMAfi  Dewey,  of  Barre,  Washington  county,  Vermont. 
Corn  requires  a  rich  sandy  loam,  and  wUl  do  well  on  green  sward 
i7  there  are  twenty  loads  of  green  manure  spread  upon  the  grass  before 
ploughing.  It  will  do  equally  well  after  oats,  with  the  same  cultiva- 
tion, i  plough  seven  inches  deep,  and  turn  the  turf  over  flat.  I  har- 
row It  with  a  fine-toothed  harrow  until  it  is  perfectly  mellow,  three 
inches  deep ;  then  furrow  it  three  feet  apart  one  way,  and  drop  a  smaU 
shovelful  of  compost  or  well  rotted  manure,  three  feet  apart,  in  the 
furrows,  first  putting  a  little  dirt  over  it,  and  then  drop  five  kemels  of 
corn  m  each  hill  and  cover  two  inches  deep  with  fine  earth,  about  the 
16ih  of  May.  I  next  put  half  a  gill  of  wood-ashes  to  each  hill,  and 
hoe  It  two  or  three  times.  1  harvest  in  September.  The  ordinary 
yield  IS  from  60  to  110  bushels  per  acre.  ^ 

aJu^^T""^^  P"''^  °^  ''^'■^  ^'•^^  ^^  '^^  ^^"^«  P«r  bushel;  and  I  suppose 
40.  bushels  per  acre,  at  $30,  would  pay  all  expenses  of  cultivation. 

Statement  of  Ralbioh   W.    Dver,   of  PrUlaman's,    Franklin  county, 

Virginia. 

Corn  is  the  crop  to  which  we  devote  the  most  of  our  attention,  the 
kinds  m  use  being  the  gourd-seed  and  flint.  Our  mode  of  raising  is  to 
take  oat  or  wheat  land  and  break  it  well  in  January  and  February 
We  lay  off  our  ground  four  feet  wide,  and  plant  in  AprU,  thinning  it  to 
two  stalky  ma  place  as  soon  as  it  can  be  drawn  by  the  roots.  We 
commence  ploughing  as  soon  as  it  is  weU  up,  and  work  three  times  be- 
tore  stoppmg,  and  no  more.  Every  one  adopts  the  plan  he  thinks  best 
to  destroy  weeds  and  make  his  corn  grow;  a  majority  of  us  using  the 
plough  and  hoe  alone.  The  yield .  is  from  16  to  40  bushels  per  acre, 
trtir^'r^  home  60  cents,  aiKl  in  market  from  60  to  85  cents 
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Statement  o/ James  Armstrong,  of  Hartwood,  Stafford  courUy,  Virginia. 

We  plough  our  hnd  for  com  in  the  fall,  as  deep  as  can  be  done  with 

two  horses  or  a  yok*  of  oxen,  from  six  to  eight  inches  deep,  allowing  it 
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t©  lie  in  the  rw^  furrow  until  spring.  Then  all  the  manure  that  we 
have  is  distributed  over  the  6eld  aud  ploughed  in ;  after  which  the  Und 
is  marked  off  with  furrows,  four  and  a  half  feet  apart,  and  the  corn 

Slanted  two  feet  asunder  in  the  hiUs,  leaving  only  one  stalk  to  a  hilL 
a  the  course  of  the  summer  the  ground  is  kept  loose  by  frequent  stirring 
with  the  cultivator  and  hoe,  and  free  from  grass  and  weeds.  The  yield, 
by  this  management,  is  often  30  bushels  to  the  acre. 

SuUement  of  Jambs  Durlby,  of  PlatUmlU,  Grant  cwiKy,  Wiicomin, 

Com,  with  us,  is  the  principal  crop.  This  year  I  think  I  have  ^en 
a  yield  as  high  as  60  bushels  to  the  'acre,  with  an  average  of  46 
bushels.  We  have  several  varieties,  the  most  popular  ot  which  we 
call  "New  York  com."  My  own  experience,  however,  satisfies  me 
that  any  variety  will  adapt  itself  in  a  few  vears  to  almost  any  chmate, 
and  the  kind  that  has  been  the  longest  cultivated  is  the  best 

Cora  should  be  planted  in  this  region  from  the  1st  to  the  15th  ot 
May.  It  should  be  ploughed  soon  after  it  comes  up ;  and  the  second 
time  of  ploughing,  hoe  and  clear  it  of  grass  and  weeds.  After  this 
it  will  bear  the  dirt,  by  which  it  can  be  kept  clean  till  it  is  about  two 
or  three  feet  high,  when  it  should  be  left  to  itself  to  continue  lU 
growth.  . 


WHEAt 

Wheat,  where  the  soil  and  climate  are  a<lapted  to  its  growth,  and 
(lie  requisite  attention  is  paid  to  its  culture,  is  decidedly  preferred 
to  all  other  grains;  and,  next  to  maize,  is  the  noost  important  cr<K» 
in  the  United  States,  not  only  on  account  of  its  general  use  for  bread, 
but  for  its  safety  and  convenience  for  exportation.  It  is  not  known 
to  what  country  it  is  indigenous,  any  more  than  our  other  cultivated 
cereals;  all  of  which,  no  doubt,  have  been  essentially  improved  by 
man.  By  some,  wheat  is  considered  to  have  been  coeval  with  the 
creation,  as  it  is  known  that  upwards  of  a  thousand  years  before  our 
era  it  was  cultivated,  and  a  su[>erior  variety  had  been  attained;  From 
a  series  of  experiments,  however,  made  by  M.  Esprit  Fabmj  an  intel- 
ligent gardener  at  Agde,  near  Montpelier,  in  France,  which  bvft  occu- 
pwd  some  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  certain 
kinds,  if  not  all  of  our  cultivated  wheats,  are  nothing  more  than  pe-^ 
culiar  forms  of  jEgUopt  ovala^  or  of  ^.  triarutatay  of  which  the  wjiote 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  more  or  less  abounds.  From  the  JR-maaUh 
he  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  true  wheat,  (Triticum,)  which,  from 
careful  cultivation  in  the  open  field  for  four  coniecutive  years,  has 
retained  its  form,  and  yields  harvest  like  those  of  other  wheat 

This  grain  \n»  steadily  followed  the  progress  of  civilisation  from  the 
earliest  tioies  in  all  countfiea  where  it  would  grow.    Even  hostile 


_.  ,  have  been  the  instruniento  of  its  diffusion.  Cortez,  the  inhu- 
maa  oonqueror  of  Mexico,  wrote  fiom  thence  to  the  King  of  Spain :  "I 
beseech  your  Majesty  to  give  orders  that  no  vessel  sail  to  this  country 
without  a  certain  quantity  of  plants  and  grain."  The  foundation  oi 
the  wheat  harvest  of  Mexico  is  said  to  have  been  three  or  four  grains, 
accidentally  taken  by  a  slave  of  the  conqueror  in  1530,  which  be  care- 
fully cultivated  and  preserved  ;  while  the  Spanish  lady,  Maria  de  Es- 
cobar, who  first  imparted  the  same  bL-ssing  to  Peru,  has  her  name 
enrolled  in  history  as  the  distributor  of  successive  harvests  among  the 
Inca  birmers  of  that  country 

The  introduction  of  this  grain  ilbthe  North  American  colonies  dates 
back  to  the  earliest  periods  of  their  settlements  by  Europeans.  It  was 
first  sown,  with  other  grains,  on  the  Elizabeth  Islands,  in  Massachu- 
setts, by  Gosnold,  at  the  time  he  explored  that  coast,  in  1602.  In  1 6 11, 
wheat,  as  well  as  other  grains,  was  also  sown  in  Virginia,  and  by  the 
year  1648  there  were  cultivated  many  buhdred  acres  in  that  colony. 
Although  premiums  w^-re  oafered  as  an  encouragement  of  its  growth  m 
1651,  u  waa  not  much  cultivated  for  more  than  a  century  after,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  ill-directed  attention  to  the  culture  of  tobacco. 

Wheat  and  other  agricultural  products  had  been  cultivated  in  New 
Netberiand  m  considerable  quantities  prior  to  1626,  as  there  arrived  in 
Holland  that  vear  from  the  little  coK.ny  on  Manhattan  Island  samples 
of  the  recent  harvest,  consisting  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  buckwheat, 
Canary  seed,  beans,  and  flax,  as  an  evidence  of  their  prosperity. 

According  to  the  records  of  the  "Governor  and  Company  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay,  in  New  England,"  there  were  ordered  from  Enir- 
tand,  in  1629,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  beans,  peas,  the  seeds  or  pits  of 
imits,  (apple,  pear,  qumce,  peach,  plum,  cherry,  pomegranate,  and 
filberts,)  saffron,  woad,  l.quonce,  hemp,  flax,  potatoes,  (sweet?)  madder, 
aund  bop-roots,  and  the  cuttings  or  plants  of  the  currant.  In  1631, 
there  arrived  at  Nanta.ket,  from  England,  a  ship  containing  thirty-four 
hogsheads  of  wheat-flour,  fifteen  hogsheads  of  peas,  four  hogsheads  of 
oats,  besides  some  seed  barley  and  rye. 

Wheat  was  introduced  into  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  by  the 
'Western  Con)pany,"  in  1718,  where,  from  the  careless  mode  of  cul- 
tivating It  by  the  early  seiUers,  and  the  sudden  alternations  of  temper- 
ature.  It  woittd  only  yield  from  five  to  eight-fold,  running  to  straw  and 
^without  filing  the  ear.  In  1746,  howe/er,  the  culture  had  so  far 
a^ed  that  600  barrels  of  flour  were  received  at  New  Orleans  from 
tlic  Wabash;  and  by  the  year  1750,  the  French  of  Illinois  raised  thre^r 
Umes  as  much  as  they  consumed,  and  large  quantities  of  grain  and 
ttour  wete  sent  to  tlie  same  place.  ® 

^^"^^iJ^  Revolution,  the  primitive  soils  of  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey, and  rtew  "EMland,  appear  not  to  have  rewarded  the  cultivation 
Q^this  gram  miich,  if  any,  beyond  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants.  Con- 
arable  quantities  were  raised  on  the  Hudson,  and  in  some  parts  of 

l!!ul-  '"7^  r.  P?»n»/*^^'at  wWch  were  exported  to  the  West 
Mies  and  New  Englancf,  and  to  Great  Britain.  FVance,  Portugal,  and 
opwn.  m  the  years  of  scarcity,  previously  tp  1723.     In  1760,  New 

T    w'*         ™^''®  ^      '  ^*"  ^y  °^*^^^  colony. 

In  New  Hampshire,  for  several  years  preceding  1792,  Siberian  wheat 
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produced  good  crops  whenever  the  seed  was  renewed  by  fireth  nnpoitft- 
tions  from  Siberia  by  the  way  of  England;  otherwise,  it  deseherated. 
On  the  "interval  lands"  along  Connecticut  river,  it  yielded  from  40  to 
50  bushels  to  an  acre;  on  common  upland,  about  90  bushels. 

The  price  of  wheat  in  New  Netberland  in  1635,  was  two  florins  per 
skepei,  (60  cents  per  bushel;)  on  the  river  Piscataqua,  in  1680,  |1  25 
cents  per  bushel. 

The  amount  of  flour  exported  from  New  York  in  1749-50,  was 
6,721  tons,  besides  the  grain,  estimated  by  the  bushel ;  in  1756,  80,000 
barrels.  From  New  Jersey,  in  1751,^424  barrels.  From  Philadelphia, 
inr  1752,  125,960  barrels,  besides  ^600  bushels  of  wheat ;  in  1767, 
198,516  barrels,  besides  367,500  bushels  of  wheat;  in  1771,  252,744 
barrels  ;  in  1772,  284,827  barrels  ;  in  1784,  201,305  barrels  ;  in  1787, 
193,720  barrels ;  in  1791,  315,785  barrels.  From  Savannah,  in  1771, 
7,200  pounds.  From  Virginia,  annually,  for  some  years  preceding  the 
Revolution,  800,000  bushels  oY wheat.  From  City  Point,  in  1791 ,  10,090 
barrels  of  flour,  besides  165,635  bushels  of  wheat ;  in  1793, 28,877  bar- 
rels, besides 88,115  bushels  of  wheat;  in  1794,  5,853  barrels,  besides 
31,212  bushels  of  wheat. 

The  total  amount  of  flour  exported  from  the  United  States,  in  1791, 
was  619,681  barrels,  besides  1,018,339  bushels  of  wheat;  in  1800, 
653,052  barrels,  besides  26,853  bushels  of  wheat ;  in  1810,  798,431 
barrels,  besides  325,924  bushels  of  wheat. 

The  quantities  of  domestic  wheat,  flour,  biscuit,  and  ship-bread,  with 
their  valuations,  shipped  from  the  United  Stales  within  the  last  thirty- 
three  years,  are  given  in  the  following  table : 
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1< 

1884-45 

lea^-M 
im-s; 

1897-« 
!»«-» 

in»-3i 

lb31-^ 
1831-9 
lt»-M 
18U-3S 

Wb-n 

lOB-a 

1840-41 

1841-48 

1849-4S 

1843-44 

184«-4S 

1«4I 

IM 

1847-48 

1848-4f 

184»<3« 

imMti 
iwi-di 
isau 


WbMt. 


Value. 


Btishcto. 


35,891 

4,416 

4,37a 

80,373 

17.900 

45,186 

fti,l8a 

t4,9U6 

4,007 

45,%t» 

406.910 

»t<..'«M 

32.  .Ml 

36^948 

47.763 

3,063 

17,303 

6,391 

96.3(2.-1 

1.72«.K80 

O60.5K'> 

817.95^ 

311,685 

558,917 

389,716 

1,613, 7»5 

4,399.961 

9,034,7m 

1,M7.534 

608, 6KI 

1,096,715 

3, 694,  MO 

3,890,141 


Dollan. 


30,995 
3.080 
5,663 
30,740 
18,570 
38.676 
14,800 

6,7:» 

6.  .(Ti 

46.176 

.■as.  270 

9a..soo 

29. 592 

51,405 

9.069 

87,906 

8.193 

144,191 

1,635.483 

839,881 

916.616 

364,109 

500.400 

336.779 

l.6KI,»75 

6.049.250 

9.669,175 

I.7.*)«.f«48 

643,745 

l.Oi'i.TrR 

9,555,909 

r4, 354, 403 


FkMU. 


Barrel*. 


1,056,119 

897.865 

756.709 

996.799 

813,906 

857,890 

86K.499 

860,809 

837,385 

1,997,434 

1.806,599 

864,919 

9.5.5.768 

835.359 

779,396 

505.400 

318,719 

448.161 

993, 151 

1.897.501 

1,515,817 

1,983,603 

841,474 

1,4.x,  574 

1.195.930 

9..iMy.476 

4.  »*J.  496 

9.119.393 

9.  I0t*,013 

l..W),448 

2.  -Jicj.  3.11 

,9,»B,339 

3,990,918 


Value. 


Dalian. 


4,998,043 

5,lOT.9fl0 

4,969.373 

5 '759, 176 

4,919,197 

4.191,466 

4.430.081 

4.088.939 

5.793.6.M 

6.0«5,»53 

9. 9:<8, 458 

4,880.693 

5,61.1,010 

4.590.781 

4..'»4.777 

3. 579.  ."'99 

9.9«7,969 

3.60.1.999 

6,i«.>,  170 

10.143,615 

7, 7.59,646 

7.;r7.5,356 

3,763,073 

6,759,468 

.V  398, 593 

11.668,669 

9R.  133.811 

13.194,109 

1I,980..589 

7,098,570 

10,  .594. 331 

11,889,143 

14,783,394 


Biacnit  or  itaip- bread 


Barreh.       Kega. 


,101 
.113 


47.509 
44.581 
43,700 
50.888 
68,637 
79,353 
59,856 
51,494 
4^2.'54 
57 
6 

73,883 

79,649 

.66,309 

59,013 

55,966 

43,308 

49,566 

68,894 

106,976 

103,995 

83,594 

96,579 

117,781 

117.599 

114,793 

160.989 

167,790 

111,379 

97.561 

106,399 

83,e»4 

131,381 


31,370 
33, 3» 
30,994 
33,389 
37,873 
49,705 
44,996 
35,191 
96,»t9 
38,509 
46.048 
99,308 
93,718 
95,161 
36,447 
39,691 
17,606 
31,633 
41,178 
40,787 
39,410 
39,773 
89,361 
41.990 
30,189 
35,505 
31.088 
36.191 
91,378 
16,398 
34,815 
46,«9 
56,080 


Value. 


Doilara, 


157,380 
180.996 
183,401 
197,339 
335,989 
351,798 
910.903 
171,105 
173:897 
188,474 
3.i0.533 
955,735 
359.555 
93i;708 
391,699 
344,710 
S»44,998 
983, 6n 
340,8n 
4«J»it 
378,041 
•  393,790 
313,  «39 
388,603 
386,904 
3B«,688 
556,366 
619,090 
364,318 
334,133 
354,986 
118,800 
454,000 


Total. 


DoUam 


4,478,397 

5,987.386 
&,  151,407 
5,0n,S5S 
4,406,079 
4,411,870 
4,045,784 
4,464,774 
5.979,930 
6,390,003 
10,713,901 

&,flai,ooo 

s;  805, 157 
4,70^007 

3j?wjm 

7,410,331 
131,008,080 
0,000,508 
8,615,731 
4,330,414 
7,640,401 

ia,7i7,tt 

30,730,497 
16,400,300 
13.401,748 
8,0V4,«0 
11,  804,3* 
14,74a,»l 
19,501,017 


AccordiDg  to  the  census  of  1840,  the  wheat  crop  of  the  United 
States  amounted  to  84,823,272  bushels;  of  1860, 100,485,944;  showing 
an  increase  of  15,662,672  bushels.  The  entire  crop  of  1853  may  be 
safely  estimated  at  110,000,000  bushels,  and  valued  at  $100,000,000. 
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Statement  ^Anthony  M.  Higoins,  of  TFUmington,  Neto  Cmtle  county ^ 

Delaware, 

Our  lands  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  growth  of  wheat.     The 
Mediterranean  variety  is  mostly  selected  in  consequence  of  its  early 
maturity.     We  try  to  finish  seeding  by  the  20th  of  September  and  the 
10th  of  October,  for  the  double  purpose  of  avoiding  the  ravages  of  the 
fly,  as  well  as  to  affcird  suflicient  time  to  become  hardened  to  withstand 
our  winters,  which  are  sometimes  severe.     The  most  certain  way  to 
insure  a  good  crop  is,  to  break  up  a  clover  sod  in  the  month  of  August 
to  the  depth  of  from  four  to  six  inches.     The  furrow-slice  should  not  be 
over  eight  inches  in  width,  and  carefully  laid  up  to  prevent  the  seed- 
bed from  getting  too  hard.     We  let  it  lie  in  its  rough  state  for  a  couple 
of  weeks,  then  roll  and  harrow  well.     We  drill  in  the  seed  at  the  rate 
of  If  to  2  bushels  to  the  acre.     It  is  a  risk  to  drill  less,  on  account  of 
broken  grains,  &c.     I  follow  my  drill  with  a  brush-drag,  made  by 
framing  together  four  light  boards,  the  precise  width  of  the  drill,  slatted 
across  with  four  slats,  about  six  inches  apart,  interwoven  with  any  kind 
of  convenient  brush.     To  this  drag  1  hitch  a  horse,  with  a  boy  to  guide 
him,  and  with  it  follow  the  drill.     It  covers  all  wheat  left  naked  by  the 
drill     I  think,  too,  it  has  a  tendency  to  start  the  wheat  more  quickly, 
and  cause  it  to  grow  stronger.     In  this  way  I  have  succeeded  in  raising 
over  2,000  bushels  of  wheat  on  less  than  sixty  acres  of  ground.     I  might 
here  state  that,  in  1833,  when  I  entered  into  possession  of  my  estate 
of  something  less  than  four  hundred  acres,  one-third  of  it  was  abandonwi 
to  g^uls,  gullies,  sedge,  and  the  foxes,  the  residue  only  capable  of  pro- 
ducing from  3  to  10  bushels  of  com  to  the  acre.     It  will  now  aver- 
age over  40  bushels  of  com,  and  from  20  to  30  bushels  of  wheat. 

On  Mr.  James  Douglas's  farm,  recently  belonging  to  the  Hon.  John. 
M.  Clayton,  a  field  of  wheat,  containing  thirty  acres,  was  treated  in  the 
following  manner :  guano,  in  the  proportion  of  350  pounds ;  plaster 
and  common  soil,  well  mixed  alternately  by  the  shovel;  then  sown 
daily  by  the  hand,  lengthwise  and  crosswise,  as  much  as  the  plough 
could  cover.  The  wheat  was  drilled  early  in  September.  Throughout 
the  fell  and  winter  it  was  the  admiration  of  all  who  saw  it.  In  Feb-^ 
ruary  it  would  quite  hide  a  rabbit,  and  at  harvest  time  was  so  rank 
that  it  all  lell  flat  on  the  ground,  and  had  to  be  mown.  An  acre  of  the 
be«tof It  was  threshed,  and  yielded  53  bushels.  This  splendid  estate 
of  three  hundred  acres,  ten  years  ago,  would  not  have  averaged  8  busheU 
of  wheat,  nor  more  than  20  bushels  of  corn ;  but  now,  40  of  the  foriocr^ 
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and  from  70  to  80  of  the  latter.  This  renovation  is  the  result  of  the 
abundant  use  of  hme  and  guano,  with  vegetable  and  animal -manures. 

Many  grazing  farmers  prefer  to  sow  their  wheat  on  oat-stubble,  as 
this  practice  secures  a  better  grass-bed,  and  taxes  the  land  less  for  a 
succession  of  crops. 

The  average  yield  of  wheat^s  about  20  bushels  to  the  acre.  Price 
at  Brandywine,  $1  45  to  SI  60  per  bushel. 


Statement  of  John  M.  Lesley,  of  Danville.  Vermilion  county,  Illinois. 

The  wheat  crop  is  beginning  to  fail  in  this  vicinity,  and  farmers  in 
some  cases  are  abandoning  its  culture,  to  engage  more  extensively  in 
the  production  of  Indian  com,  which  is  by  far  more  valuable  and  pnv 
ductive.  The  usual  time  of  sowing  winter  wheat  is  the  last  of  August, 
or  first  of  September.  Prior  to  this,  however,  the  soil  is  well  broken 
with  a  plough,  and  loosened  with  a  harrow.  When  it  is  sown,  it  is 
usually  ploughed  under,  and  smoothed  with  a  harrow  or  brush,  till  the 
ground  is  made  perfectly  mellow.  On  an  average,  the  yield  of  wheat 
is  20  bushels  to  the  acre,  bearing  a  price  of  60  to  75  cents  per  bushel 


Statement  of  Daniel  Jabrett,  of  Muncietovm,  DeUnoare  county,   In- 
diana. 

From  my  experience,  I  would  say  from  the  1st  to  the  16th  of  Sep- 
tember is  about  the  proper  time  for  sowing  wheat  with  us.  We 
plough  the  ground  early  enough  for  the  stubble  to  becom.e  partially 
rotted  by  the  time  of  sowing.  We  then  sow  the  seed,  and  plough  or 
drill  it  in.  I  consider  it  important  that  the  lands  should  not  be  over 
24  feet  in  width,  in  order  that  the  open  furrows  may  carry  off  the 
water  when  there  may  be  an  excess.  Care  should  also  be  taken  to 
draw  other  furrows  in  whatever  direction  may  be  necessary  to  facili- 
tate tlie  draining.  This,  however,  depends  much  upon  the  soil.  If  it 
be  open  and  porous,  less  care  about  draining  may  answer. 


Statement  of  John  Spixt,  of  Conncrsvillc,  Fayette  county,  Indiana. 

The  cultivation  of  wheat  with  us  is  on  the  increase.  If  sown  late 
i»  the  season,  or  if  the  fall  is  warm  or  wet,  it  is  liable  to  be  attacked 
with  the  "rust"  the  following  year.  Early  sowing,  say  the  last  o\ 
August,  on  good  ground  well  prepared,  gives  the  best  chance  of  a  fair 
crop.  The  seed  is  usually  harrowed  in,  though  a  light  plough  is 
sometimes  used.  Of  late,  drilling  in  the  seed  has  been  practised  by 
acme,  and  it  is  believed  with  good  success.  The  average  yield  is 
from  16  to  35  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  brings  from  50  to  66  cents  per 
busheL 


Statement  of  William  S.  Payne,  of  RushviUe,  Rush  county,  Indiana. 

Wheat  is  a  sure  crop  in  this  county,  except  when  attacked  by  rust. 
The  varieties  most  successfully  grown  are  the  Mediterranean  aod  Ala- 
bama, neither  of  which  is  liable  to  rust.    We  sow  from  the  last  of  August 


to  the  15th  of  October,  and  harvest  from  the  25th  of  June  until  the 
6tb  of  July.  The  principal  part  of  our  wheat  is  sown  among  standing 
com;  not  that  it  is  considered  the  best,  but  the  easiest  plan. 

Last  October,  I  sowed  some  Alabama  wheat  on  a  piece  of  ground 
that  had  been  planted  in  corn  the  spring  before,  turning  my  hogs  upon 
it  about  the  1st  of  September.  When  thev  had  done  eating  the  com, 
say  by  the  5th  of  October,  I  sowed  my  wheat  broadcast  on  the  hard 
ground  and  ploughed  it  in  with  a  shovel-plough.  I  harvested  about 
the  26th  of  the  following  June,  when  it  produced  25  bushels  to  the 
acre.  A  neighbor  of  mine  ploughed  a  piece  of  clover  sod  about  the 
1st  of  last  September,  and  sowed  it  with  wheat  broadcast,  harrowing 
it  but  once.  He  harvested  it  about  the  26ih  of  June,  when  it  pro- 
duced 27  bushels  to  the  acre.  Another  of  my  neighbors  sowed  his 
wheat  a  year  ago  last  fall  on  standing  com,  and  ploughed  it  in  with  a 
small  plough.  It  produced  27  bushels  to  the  acre,  which  is  considered 
an  uncommon  yield. 

We  consider  clover  an  excellent  manure  for  wheat  or  com ;  and 
what  is  still  better,  to  pasture  with  hogs  during  the  summer,  and  after- 
wards ploughing  under  what  remains.  I  believe  that  land  kept  in 
clover  two  years  and  pastured  by  hogs,  and  cultivated  with  wheat  and 
corn  three  years  out  of  every  five  years,  will  keep  up  tlie  feitiUty  of 
our  soil  for  all  time  to  come. 

We  sow  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre. 
The  average  yield  without  manure  of  any  kind  is  not  over  14  bushels 
to  the  acre.    Price  at  our  nearest  market  tLis  year,  70  cents  per  bushel. 


Statement  of  J.  Bartlett,  of  West  Lebanon,  Warren  county,  Indiana. 

Wheat  is  raised  to  a  considerable  amount  here,  and  of  very  good 
quality.  Average  yield,  16  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  mode  of  cul- 
Uvation  is  to  sow  in  corn,  or  let  the  corn-ground  lie  over  and  fallow  it 
the  next  year. 


Statement  of  Micajah  Burnett,  of  the  United  Society  of  Shakers,  Plea- 
sant Hill,  Mercer  county,  Kentucky. 

Wheat,  with  us,  generally  follows  clover.  The  ground  is  thor- 
oughly and  deeply  broken  up,  and  the  clover  turned  under  in  the  latter 
part  of  August.  About  the  1st  of  October,  it  is  loosened  with  a  heavy 
harrow,  and,  if  necessary,  rolled,  and  the  seed  sown.  It  is  then  care- 
fully harrowed  each  way.  Deep  and  close  ploughing  in  the  breaking 
up  of  the  ground  is  very  important.  We  have  sometimes  produced 
more  than  30  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  rarely  fallen  below  15. 
lofo  ^v^^ge  for  the  last  twenty  years  is  about. 20  bushels.  In 
1862,  our  crop  averaged  22,  and  the  past  season  it  reached  24 
bushels  to  the  acre.  The  crop  of  J.  H.  Handy,  a  neighboring 
tarmer,  being  taken  from  land  of  a  superior  quality,  averaged,  the 
^t  season,  34  bushels  and  one  quart  per  acre.     About  the  1st  of 

uuf'*  ^^^^  removing  his  hemp  crop,  the  seed  was  sown  on  the 
•lubble  where  the  hemp  had  grown,  and  ploughed  in  with  the  sfcoyci- 
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plough,  and  then  harrowed.  It  received  no  further  attention  until  the 
time  for  harvesting. 

The. kind  of  wheat  sown  was  the  "New  York  premium."  The  old 
varieties  of  wheat  seem  to  have  lost  their  character,  and  new  ones 
have  come  into  use ;  of  these,  the  "  New  York  premium,"  and  the 
"May,"  are  in  favor  with  us.  Cost  of  production,  from  45  to  60  cents 
per  bushel,  inchiding  the  rent  of  the  land.  Value  in  the  market,  or  in 
the  mill,  76  cents. 

The  best  means  we  have  of  harvesting  is  ibund  in  the  use  of  the 
McCormick  or  "Virginia  reaper."  Two  hands  and  three  horses  will 
cut  twelve  acres  in  a  day,  domg  the  work  exceedingly  well,  and  dehv- 
ering  the  wheat  from  the  machine  in  snug  and  weU- formed  "gavels." 
The  grain  is  threshed  and  cleaned  by  the  use  of  portable  horse-power 
machinery. 

Statement  of  Howakd  M.  Atkins,  ^  A/onnl  Verwm,  Kenwixc  caunti/, 

Maine, 

The  most  common  method  of  raising  wheat  in  this  vicinity  is  to  sow 
in  the  spring  upon  corn  or  potato  ground,  which  has  been  planted  the 
previous  season.  The  land  is  first  ploughed  to  the  depth  of  from  five 
to  seven  inches ;  then  harrowed  two  or  Uiree  times  before  sowing,  and 
once  or  twice  after;  and  then  is  generally  rolled.  It  is,  also,  some- 
times sown  upon  newly  broken-up  ground,  where  the  land  is  treated 
in  nearly  the  same  manner  as  the  other,  being  first  ploughed  rather 
deep,  say  seven  or  eight  inches,  and  then  treated  as  before.  The  crop 
upon  the  broken-up  ground  is  not  generally  ao  large  as  upon  the  old 
ground. 

The  average  yield,  I  should  judge,  is  from  10  to  16  bushels  per 
acre.  Wheat  is  now  worth  from  $1  26  to  $1  60  per  bushel,  accord- 
ing to  quality.  The  kind  mostly  raised  in  this  vicinity  is  the  "red- 
bearded,"  which  is  considered  the  surest,  although  the  "tea  wheat"  is 
grown  to  some  extent. 

There  is  not  rnuch  manure  put  upon  the  land  at  the  time  of  sowing; 
it  is  chiefly  applied  the  year  before,  as  upon  com  and  potatoes. 
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Statement  of  DAfiiEh  Fulton,  of  Bowdoinham,  Lincoln  county y  Maine. 

For  many  years  insects  have  injured  our  wheat,  so  that  it  has  been 
little  cultivated;  but  the  last  two  years  we  have  raised  fair  crops. 
Average  yield,  15  bushels  to  the  acre.     Price,  $1  26. 


StaiementofDAYiD  Brumbaugh,  of  Marsh  Run  Milly  Washington  couniy, 

MarylancL 

The  principal  varieties  of  wheat  cultivated  in  this  county  are  the 
"Zimmerman^'  and  the  "smooth"  and  "bearded  Mediterranean." 
The  latter  is  generally  considered  the  surest  crop,  but  will  not  yield  so 
much  to  the  acre  as  the  Zinrnierman,  when  it  is  not  injured  by  the  fly  or 
©ther  casualties.  The  average  yield  of  the  wheat  crop  of  this  county 
last  Bcaaon,  from  the  best  sources  of  information  that  I  could  obtain, 


miffht  be  estimated  at  from  16  to  20  bushels  to  the  acre.  Market 
value,  $1  36  per  bushel  The  crop  was  somewhat  uiiured  by  the  fly, 
late  in  the  season,  yet  many  parts  of  the  county  yieldfed  much  more 
than  the  estimate  herein  made. 

The  usual  time  for  sowing  wheat  is  from  the  1st  of  September  to  the 
middle  of  October.  The  Mediterranean  generally  succeeds  best  by 
being  sown  early.  "^ 

Statement  of  C.  F.  Mallory,  of  Romeo,  Macomb  county,  Michigan, 

The  best  mode  of  cultivating  wheat  with  us,  is  once  ploughing,  and 
then  use  the  cultivator  to  drill  in  the  seed.  The  lowest  quantity  of 
wheat  per  acre  that  will  pay  expenses,  may  be  put  at  8  to  10  bushels; 
the  comown  yield  is  from  15  to  20  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Statement  of  William  S.  Maynard,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Washtenaw  county, 

Michigan, 

Our  principal  crop  is  wheat,  which  is  very  profitably  and  expen- 
sively raised.  The  average  yield  this  year  has  been  20  bushels  to  the 
acre,  while  8  bushels,  at  present  prices,  would  have  paid  expenses. 

The  pnce  soon  after  harvest  is  90  cents  per  bushel ;  average  price 
for  the  last  six  years,  80  cents. 

Statement  of  Z.  D.  Ykrkes,  of  NorthviUe,  Wayne  county,  Michigan, 

Wheat  is  the  most  important  crop  cultivated  in  this  part  of  our  State. 
The  "blue-stem"  is  the  favorite  variety,  giving  a  larger  yield  than  any 
other  kind,  and  is  not  so  liable  to  rust,  nor  to  injury  from  the  Hessian 
fly ;  besides,  it  commands  the  highest  prices. 

The  common  mode  of  raising  this  crop,  is  to  plough  the  ground  in 
June  or  July,  six  or  eight  inches  deep,  using  the  cultivator  and  har- 
row  to  pulverize  the  surface,  and  sow  about  the  10th  of  September. 

The  weevil  has  made  its  appearance  iu  some  localities  in  this  part  of 
our  State,  but  not  in  sufficient  numbers  to  injure  the  crop.  To  guard 
against  the  Hessian  fly,  I  know  of  no  better  remedy  than  to  keep  the 
ground  nch.  If  a  rank  and  vigorous  growth  can  be  obtainecf  the 
wheat  will  suflfer  but  little  injury  from  this  fly. 

The  average  product  per  acre  in  this  vicinity,  is  about  24  bushels ; 
though  some  farmers  have  obtained  as  high  as  40  bushels  to  the  acre, 

Staiemm  ofGEovn  Spencer,  of  Ypsilanti,  Washtenaw  county,  Michigan. 

Amcmg  the  crops  which  may  be  cultivated  with  profit  here,  wheat 
and  Indian  com  stand  first. 

The  maximum  yield  of  wheat  here  is  about  36  bushels  to  the  acre, 
and  the  average  about  18  or  20  bushels.  The  smallest  yield  that  will 
W  expenses,  is  8  bushels  to  the  acre,  provided  the  price  is  $1  per 
busbeL  The  expense  of  raising  a  bushel  of  wheat  is  as  follows,  takmc 
one  acre  of  ground : 

Interest  on  land  one  and  a  half  years $3  60 

(^ce  ploughing I!.'.'!.' I..." '"."."'        1  00 
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Cultivating,  sowing,  and  dragging |1  oo 

Seed,  1^  bushels , 1  50 

Harvesting 1  go 

Threshing.. 1  50 

Transportation  and  marketing 50 

10  60 
Value  of  straw 1  50 

Product  of  an  acre,  20  bushels 9  00 

Cost  per  bushel 45 

The  best  mode  of  raising  wheat  in  this  county  is,  beginning  on  new 
land,  or  "  oak  openings,"  to  cut  and  burn  the  bushes,  and  then,  with  a 
strong  team  and  plough,  turn  over  the  sod  six  inches  deep  in  the  sum- 
mer ;  drag  and  sow  the  same  in  the  early  part  of  September  following, 
and  thoroughly  drag  and  grub  the  ground  before  the  wheat  is  up  large 
enough  to  be  injured  by  the  operation  j  taking  off  the  stumps  with  oxen 
and  cart.  This  process,  if  well  done,  will  insure  a  crop,  of  about  20 
bushels  per  acre.  As  soon  as  the  wheat  is  taken  off,  the  succeeding 
season,  and  the  stubble  has  become  dry,  burn  over  the  field,  plough 
once,  and  sow  again  the  same  land.  In  the  succeeding  spring  sow 
with  clover.  This  second  crop  of  wheat  will  bring  about  18  bushels 
to  the  acre.  Let  the  land  remain  to  clover  two  or  three  years,  and 
then  in  August  turn  over  the  sod  well  with  the  plough,  and  early  in  Sep- 
tember sow  to  wheat ;  and  when  that  crop  is  harvested,  burn  the  stut 
ble,  plough,  and  sow  as  before  ;  seeding  to  cbver  in  the  following  spring. 

Statement  of  Thomas  W.  Sampson,  of  Ashland  Farm,  Rocheport,  Boone 

county,,  Missouri. 

Wheat  is  rather  an  uncertain  crop  in  this  county,  but  I  think  it  is 
mainly  owing  to  the  careless  manner  in  which  it  is  put  in.  It  is  gene- 
rally sown  after  corn,  from  the  first  to  the  last  of  October.  But  our 
best  farmers  are  adopting  a  belter  plan  by  sowing  much  earlier,  on 
fallow  land,  where  they  produce  much  better  crops.  The  varieties 
most  in  use,  are  the  "  smooth  red  chaff**  and  the  "Iowa  white,"  the 
latter  of  which  is  rather  scarce,  but  is  esteemed  the  best  and  most 
profitable. 

Wheat,  the  present  season,  has  been  worth  from  75  to  90  cents  per 
bushel    Cost  of  transportation  to  St.  Louis,  5  cents  per  busheL 


Statement  of  James  L.  Minor,  oJ  Jefferson  City,  Cole  county,  Miuouri, 

Wheat  stands  next  in  importance  to  Indian  com  in  the  list  of  cereals 
raised  among  us.  I  doubt  if  this  crop  succeeds  as  well  here  as  in 
naore  northern  latitudes,  on  account  of  our  changeable  climate.  A 
warm  day  will  loosen  the  earth,  and  a  freeze  at  night  and  (by  its  nregu- 
lar  crystallization)  expose  the  roots  to  the  subsequent  action  of  froet 

To  raise  a  crop  that  is  likely  to  be  free  from  the  rust  in  the  tpriog. 
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aod  to  get  root  sufficiently  deep  and  strong  enough  to  stand  the 
winter,  wheat  should  be  sowed  in  September.  When  properly  cul- 
tivated, it  generally  succeeds  very  well.  I  have  raised  a  crop  which 
I  thought  averaged  30  bushels  to  the  acre.  One  of  my  neighbors 
informed  me  that  his  averaged  36  bushels.  I  have  heaid  of  40  and 
60  bushels  being  raised  to  an  acre.  A  gentleman  from  St.  Charles 
county  (in  which  this  crop  is  raised  to  a  larger  extent  than  in  any 
other  in  the  State)  informed  me  that  the  average  of  that  section  was 
20  bushels.  The  quality  of  the  wheal  raised  in  Missouri  is  generally 
very  fine. 


Statement  of  W.  M.  Jackson,  of  Fayette,  Howard  county,  Missouri. 

Wheat  is  not  extensively  raised  in  this  county,  &s  it  is  not  considered 
a  certain  crop.  It  frequently  blasts  and  takes  the  rust  from  ten  to 
fifteen  days  before  maturing.  This,  I  think,  is  caused  by  its  being  too 
thin  on  the  ground,  which  causes  I  he  straw  to  grow  very  luxuriant  and 
coarse,  retaining  the  sap  sufficiently  long  to  produce  the  rust.  When 
sufficiently  thick,  it  seldom  fails  to  mature  well,  and  yields  about  2* 
bushels  to  the  acre,  and  frequently  30  bushels  and  upwards. 

In  the  fall  of  1848,  about  ten  acres  of  my  crop  were  sown  by  an  in- 
experienced hand,  with  about  two  bushels  and  a  peck  to  the  acre. 
When  it  came  up,  I  thought  it  would  produce  nothing,  it  was  so  thick. 
Out  of  sixty  acres,  sown  with  IJ  bushels  to  the  acre,  the  ten  acres  of 
thick  sowing  was  the  only  good  wheat  I  made  that  season,  and  there 
was  a  total  failure  in  my  neighborhood.  I  have  since  that  lime  sown 
fi*om  one  and  a  half  to  two  oushels  to  the  acre,  and  have  generally 
made  good  crops.  I  have  been  growing  wheat  on  the  same  farm  for 
twenty-one  years,  and  have  never  had  any  crop  injured  by  the  Hessian 
fly,  before'last  year.  One  field,  which  was  sown  the  last  week  in  Au- 
gust, did  not  yield  more  than  half  a  crop. 

Wheat  is  mostly  sown  in  this  county  on  corn-ground  afler  the  com 
is  cut  Aip,  which  is  generally  done  the  last  of  September  or  first  of  Oc- 
tober. Those  who  raise  tobacco  generally  sow  on  their  tobacco  land 
after  taking  off  the  crop.  If  the  tobacco  has  been  well  cultivated, 
and  the  wheat  well  put  in,  a  good  yield  will  be  the  result.  The  only 
fertilizer  we  use  is,  to  sow  our  land  that  begins  to  fail  with  red  clover, 
which  pays  well,  either  for  grazing  or  cutting  for  hay.  By  standing 
three  years  in  clover,  land  that  has  not  been  very  badly  cultivated  will 
produce  better  than  it  did  when  first  cleared.  I  turn  the  clover  sod 
under  in  the  fall  crop,  plough  in  the  spring,  and  lay  off  the  rows  four 
feet  apart ;  as  soon  as  up  finger-length,  harrow  with  a  two-horse  har- 
row, plough  three  or  four  times  with  a  one-horse  diamond  plough,  and 
make  from  40  to  60  bushels  per  acre,  according  to  the  season.  Last 
year  I  cultivated  thirty  acres  in  corn  as  above  stated,  cut  it  up  and 
■owed  broadcast  in  wheat  the  first  week  in  October,  and  harrowed  in, 
with  a  two-horse  harrow,  1 }  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  com  was  ploughed 
die  last  time  with  the  shrjvel-plough,  which  left  the  land  in  ridges  and 
furrows ;  the  wheat,  as  sown,  fell  in  the  furrows,  and  was  there  covered 
by  the  harrow  as  it  was  dragged  across  the  ridges.  It  grew  as  though 
it  had  been  drilled. 
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As  I  had  been  of  opinion,  for  several  years,  that  wheat  in  this  county 
would  stand  the  winter  better  in  drills,  I  had  twelve  rows  harrowed 
down  smooth  before  sowing,  and  then  harrowed  in  the  same  as  the 
other,  which  was  double  the  amount  of  labor.  The  result  of  this  level- 
ling was  about  20  per  cent,  less ;  and  had  it  not  been  a  very  favorable 
winter,  I  have  no  doubt  but  it  would  have  been  even  less.  This  experi- 
ment induced  me  to  buy  one  of  Pennock's  drills  this  fall,  and  put  in  my 
crop  with  it.  It  works  well,  and  is  a  great  labor-saving  machine.  I 
have  sown  widths  across  my  fields  broadcast,  and  ploughed  and  har- 
rowed in  the  usual  way. 

All  my  experience  in  the  cultivation  of  wheat  has  satisfied  me  that 
ground  should  be  ploughed  from  six  to  eight  inches  deep,  sufficiently 
early  to  cause  all  the  litter-and  vegetable  matter  to  rot  and  pulverize 
by  the  last  of  September  or  first  of  October.     In  confirmation  of  this, 
I  will  give  an  account  of  a  casual  or  accidental  experiment.     In  the 
summer  of  1838,  in  order  to  make  a  new  track  through  one  of  my  fields, 
I  had  the  oats  cut  the  first  week  in  July.     Where  the  track  was  made, 
the  stubble  was  immediately  turned  under  with  a  large  two-horse 
plough,  about  eight  inches  deep,  and  then  harrowed,  and  re-ploughed 
about  the  1st  of  August,  and  frequently  harrowed  in  the  course  of  that 
month.     The  last  ol  September,  I  ploughed  the  field  from  six  to  eight 
inches  deep,  turning  the  stubble  and  grass  well  under,  sowed  the  wheat, 
and  harrowed  in.     From  early  in  the  spring  to  the  cutting  of  the  wheat, 
the  track  could  be  traced  by  the  growth,  and  the  yield  on  the  track  was 
more  than  double.     I  have  since  made  similar  experiments  with  like 
results.     Our  clover  fields,  when  cultivated  as  above,  generally  retain 
a  sufficiency  of  seed  to  produce  a  good  growth  of  clover  after  the  wheat 
13  taken  off;  and  by  continuing  the  clover  one  year,  to  be  mown  or 
pastured,  a  rotation  of  corn  and  wheat  may  be  continued  without  much, 
if  any,  reduction  of  the  soil.     If  the  corn-stalks  are  left  on  the  ground, 
an  improvement  of  die  soil  will  be  made,  and  they  will  prevent  the  soil 
firom  washing. 


Statement  of  H.  L.  Brown,  o/FayeUe,  Howard  antnty,  Mht$auri, 

The  average  product  of  wheat  for  diis  county,  for  the  last  year,  is 
probably  10  or  12  bushels  to  the  acre.  Time  of  seeding,  from  the  1st 
of  September  till  the  last  of  October.  Early  sown  wheat  does  much' 
the  best;  as  deferring  the  time  of  sowing  tUl  after  tobacco  is  housed, 
renders  it  too  late  to  withstand  the  winter  firost.  Time  of  barvestinc. 
the  last  of  June.  ^ 

The  best  preparation  of  the  soil  is  to  turn  under  a  crop  of  clover,  and 
Mw  immediately,  and  harrow  in  the  seed  with  a  light  plough  or  driU. 
By  this  method,  the  maximum  amount  of  wheat  that  our  sml  will  pro- 
duce can  be  obtained,  which  is  about  26  bushels  to  the  acre.  Our 
soil  can  be  improved  ahnost  indefinitely  by  the  use  of  clover— so 
much  so,  that  it  wiU  not  produce  good  wheat  If  it  is  increased  beyond 
the  pomt  of  25  bushels  to  the  acre,  the  growth  of  straw  will  be  in- 
creased, but  the  grain  diminished,  the  growth  of  straw  beine  too  hm- 
nant  and  weak. 


Statemmt  ^Armstbono  O'Hara,  of  Saint  Francois  county,  Mutouri, 

Wheat  is  not  a  sure  nor  a  profitable  crop  here,  as  the  fly  injures  it 
in  the  fall,  if  early ;  if  sown  late,  it  is  somedraes  destroyed  by  the  rust. 
Cost  of  raising,  60  cents  per  bushel.  Market  value  60  to  66  cents  per 
bushel.    Average  yield,  10  busl^ls  to  the  acre. 


Statement  o^ William  H.  Cooke,  o/'Hotoard,  Warren  county,  NewJertey, 

There  is  no  guano  used  by  us  in  the  production  of  wheat.  The  sys- 
tem we  generally  pursue  in  the  rotation  of  crops  is,  to  let  our  fields  lie 
in  sod  two  years,  then  plough  for  corn,  fallow  for  wheat  or  rye  tlie  next 
year,  and  seed  down  with  Timothy  in  the  fall,  and  with  clover  in  the 
spring.  We  plough  three  times  for  wheat  when  fallow  land  is  used, 
and  sow  IJ  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  time  of  seeding  is  fi-om  the  10th 
to  the  26th  of  September;  and  harvest  commences  about  the  10th  of 
July.  The  yield  is  from  12  to  16  bushels  to  the  acre,  which  brings 
about  II  20  per  bushel. 


Statement  of  J.  P.  Rounsville,  •/"  Rounsville,  Alleghany  county,  New 

York. 

In  growing  wheat,  our  surest  crops  are  produced  by  turning  under  a 
luxuriant  growth  of  clover  about  the  lOth  of  June,  after  which  it  is 
ploughed  twice,  and  harrowed  well.  The  ground  thus  prepared  is  sown 
the  1  St  of  September  with  about  two  bushels  per  acre  of  perfect  seed, 
which  may  be  obtained  from  good  wheat  by  throwing  the  grain  some 
40  feet,  and  using  only  that  which  falls  the  farthest  off.  On  the  Ist  of 
March,  in  the  following  spring,  16  pounds  to  the  acre  of  clover-seed  may 
be  sown,  and  also  at  this  time  100  pounds  of  lime,  with  the  same  amount 
of  plaster.  When  the  kernel  is  two-thirds  out  of  the  milk,  the  wheat 
is  harvested.  Under  this  mode  of  treatment,  the  average  yield  is  about 
26  bushels  per  acre. 

•le  cost  of  raising  and  threshing  may  be  csdculated  at  $10  per  acre. 
Interest  on  land,  $3.  The  price  of  wheat  is  generally  $1  per  bushel 
The  best  crop  in  town  last  year  was  43  busheb  to  the  acre. 


Statement  ^Collins  Gardner,  of  Springwater,  Livingston  county,  New 

York, 

Wheat  is  our  principal  crop.  Soule's  white-flint  variety  I  consider 
the  best  adapted  to  our  soil  and  climate.  It  grows  well,  ripens  early, 
and  has  plump  and  handsome  berries.  The  average  yield  may  l)e  set 
down  at  about  16  bushels  to  the  acre.  I  consider  the  best^node  of 
harvesting  to  cut  as  soon  as  the  berry  begins  to  harden;  shock  in  round 
bunches  of  ten  or  twelve  sheaves,  with  caps  of  two  sheaves  each. 
Clover  is  generalljr  sown,  and  soon  after  plastered  in  the  spring  on 
winter  wheat.  This  usually  makes  good  pasture,  and  is  indispensable 
to  keep  the  soil  in  proper  condition.  Deep  pbughing  and  clover  will 
renovate  our  soils,  and  yeariy  increase  the  amount  of  grain. 
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Statement  of  F.  W.  Lay,  of  Chreen,  Monroe  county t  New  York, 


Almost  every  farmer  in  this  region  haa  a  diflferent  process  of  prepar- 
ing the  ground  for  wheat.  The  old  method  of  summer  fallowing  is  but 
little  practised,  excepting  to  clear  lands  frcwn  foul  weeds  or  grass. 
Where  land  is  fallowed,  it  is  ploughed  in  May  or  June,  generally  eight 
or  nine  inches  deep,  and  then  using  the  drag  or  wheel  cultivator  as  often 
as  practicable  till  seeding.  We  generally  sow- from  IJ  to  2  bushels 
per  acre,  between  the  1st  and  20ih  of  September ;  and  the  best  farmers 
brine,  plaster,  or  lime  their  seed  previous  to  sowing.  This  can  easily 
be  done  by  spreading  the  wheat-seed  upon  the  bam  floor,  and  sprin- 
kling about  a  peck  of  salt  to  every  10  bushels  of  grain,  throwing  sufl5- 
cient  water  upon  it  to  dissolve  the  salt;  after  which,  plaster  or  lime  may 
be  raked  into  it  to  dry  it.  This  preparation  on  our  soils  I  believe  to 
be  an  infallible  preventive  of  smut  in  the  berry ;  and  as  these  sub- 
stances enter  largely  into  the  elements  of  the  plant,  it  is  thought  that 
they  add  to  the  productiveness  of  the  crop. 

As  farmers  grow  wiser,  and  adopt  a  more  scientific  rotation  of  crops, 
the  yield  increases.  At  present  it  may  be  set  down  at  from  20  to  3d 
bushels  per  acre ;  though  60  bushels  have  been  obtained  in  this  town. 

The  best  remedy  for  the  Hessian  fly  is,  to  have  the  land  in  such  a 
state  of  fertility  that  the  plant  will  grow  so  rankly  as  not  to  be  injured 
by  it,  which  seldom  occurs  seriously,  except  upon  light  land  and  dry 
knolls.     It  gradually  disappears  after  a  hard  frost. 

The  weevil,  or  wheat  midge,  has  not  been  known  in  these  parts  for 
four  years  past  As  our  harvest  is  earlier  than  to  the  eastward,  it  is 
thought  it  will  not  do  the  same  damage  as  in  former  times.  Thus  far 
its  ravages  have  been  confined  to  spring  and  late  winter  wheats.  This 
readily  indicates  that  we  should  sow  our  wheat  on  warm  land,  and 
adopt  every  method  to  bring  the  crop  forward  early.  I  notice  consid- 
erable difference  in  their  ravages  in  different  kinds  of  wheat.  The 
Mediterranean  is  scarcely  injured  at  all;  and  generally  the  coarser  the 
flrain,  and  the  thicker  the  chaff',  the  less  liable  it  is  to  injury — probably 
because  the  insect  in  its  winged  state  cannot  insert  its  ovipositor  thr<j^;h 
the  harsh,  coarse  chafl^of  certain  kinds  of  wheat. 

Plaster  is  generally  sown  upon  wheat  in  the  spring,  both  as  a  fer- 
tilizer to  the  crop,  and  also  to  bring  forward  the  clover  and  other  grasses 
sown  therewith.  Guano  and  other  imported  manures  have  been  tried, 
but  have  generally  been  found  too  expensive  to  be  profitable. 


Slatemenl  of  Jambs  H.  Watts,  of  Rochester,  Monroe  county.  New  York 

Our  farmers  generally  sow  clover  as  a  fertilizer,  and,  with  the  use 
of  gypsu«i,  the  land  has  been  kept  in  good  condition  for  the  last  thirty- 
five  to  forty  years.  Soule's  white-flint  variety  is  the  kind  generally 
sown,  and  will  usually  yield  from  25  to  27  bushels  to  tlie  acre,  weigb- 
ioff  fiill  60  pounds  to  the  busheL 

Wheat  is  produced  at  a  cost  of  76  cents  per  bushel,  and  for  the  last 
four  years  has  brought  in  market  from  $1  to  $1  60  per  busheL  Flour 
is  manufactured  here  in  large  quantities,  of  an  excellent  quality,  and  is 
transported  to  Albany,  via  the  Erie  canal,  in  boats  carrying  from  600 


to  800  barrels  to  a  trip,  at  a  cost  of  32  to  65  cents  per  barrel;  thence 
to  the  city  of  New  York,  via  the  Hudson  river,  from  8  to  15  cents  per 
barrel.  It  is  also  taken  in  the  winter,  as  well  as  at  other  seasons,  via 
railroad,  for  70  to  90  cents  per  barrel. 


Statement  of  Herman  Powers,  of  Lewision,  Niagara  county,  New  Yorh 

The  average  crop  of  wheat  in  this  portion  of  the  State  is  about  25 
bushels  to  the  acre ;  although  in  many  instances,  from  proper  cultiva- 
tion, the  yield  has  been  more  than  double.  My  neighbor,  Mr.  William 
Hotchkiss,  who  exhibited  the  largest  yield  at  the  World's  Fair  in  Lon- 
don, in  1851,  in  a  field  of  six  acres,  in  1849-50,  averaged  63J  bu^ 
els  to  the  acre,  of  wheat  weighing  63  pounds  to  the  bushel.  It  at- 
tracted much  attention  from  the  wheat  growers  of  Europe,  who  could 
scarcely  beUeve  that  so  large  a  yield  could  be  taken  from  an  acre. 
There  was  nothing  unusual  in  Mr.  Hotchkiss's  method  of  cultivation.  He 
ploughed  deep,  taking  good  care  to  pulverize  the  soil  well,  and  to  inter- 
mix the  top  with  the  subsoil,  subduing  the  grass,  &c.  The  seed  was 
drilled  in  near  the  end  of  August,  two  bushels  to  the  acre  of  "  Soule's 
wheat."  But  extraordinary  as  this  yield  was  universally  acknowledged 
to  be,  it  was  exceeded  daring  the  summer  of  1853,  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Powell,  of  this  county,  who  averaged,  on  a  field  of  seven  measured 
acres,  within  a  small  fraction  of  70  bushels  to  the  acre — namely,  489 
bushels. 

This  latter  yield  was  so  unusual,  that  I  deem  it  proper  to  give  the 
particulars  of  the  method  pursued  in  its  cultivation.  In  the  fall  a  keavy 
dressing  of  swamp  muck  was  applied.  During  the  winter  the  field 
was  used  as  a  yard  for  stock,  including  a  flock  of  sheep.  In  May 
there  was  carted  on  a  liberal  coat  of  barn-yard  manure,  which  was 
immediately  ploughed  in  very  deep.  Up  to  the  15th  of  August  it  was 
used  at  ni^ht  as  a  sheep-yard,  when  the  field  was  again  ploughed  three 
times,  until  the  soil  was  perfectly  pulverized  and  thoroughly  intermixed 
with  the  manure.  Two  bushels  to  the  acre  of  "Soule's  wheat "  was 
then  sown  broadcast,  and  covered  with  a  light  plough,  which  completed 
the  process.  The  variety  known  in  Western  New  York  as  "  Soule's 
wheat,"  is  in  fact  no  other  than  the  very  best  of  the  Genesee  "  while 
flint,"  having  a  stiff"  straw  and  maturing  early. 

As  the  product  of  this  soil  in  wheat  as  yet  stands  unprecedented,  it 
may  be  useful  to  give  the  following  analysis,  by  Professor  Emmons: 

Water  of  absorption 3.00 

Organic  matter 7.75 

Silicates 75.98 

Carbonate  of  lime 2.82 

Phosphate  of  alumina o.lfi 

Magnesia o.26 

Peroxide  of  iron  and  alumina 8.89 

99.72 


''  In  this  county  it  is  supposed  that  13  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre 
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will  pay  all  e^pcMcs  of  cuhure,  and  my  experience  teaches  me  that  an 
additional  outlay  of  40  per  cent.,  judiciously  applied,  will  brinff  an 
average  return  of  40  bushels  to  the  acre.  Under  the  European  system 
of  cultivation,  it  could  unquestionably  be  run  up  to  an  average  of  66 
and  perhaps  70  bushels  to  the  acre,  as  is  evinced  by  the  success  of 
Messrs.  Hotchkiss  and  PowelL 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  caution  the  experienced  and  enlight- 
ened  farmer  as  to  the  careful  selection  of  his  seed.  Threshing  wheat 
by  machines  should  be  avoided,  as  the  grain  is  frequently  crushed  and 
the  germmatmg  principle  greatly  injured  or  destroyed.  It  should  be 
well  cleaned,  of  course,  and  chess  and  other  noxious  seeds  excluded  as 
m«ch  as  possible  by  repeated  screening.  These  seeds  sometimes  get 
buried  deep  and  he  dormant  for  years,  until  the  plough,  by  accident, 
bnngs  them  under  the  influence  ol  the  sun,  when  they  germinate  and 
mystenously  show  themselves,  to  the  vexation  of  the  husbandman. 

It  has  been  found  beneficial,  also,  to  change  the  seed  by  selecting  it 
from  different  localities  every  three  or  four  years.  Between  the  middle 
of  August  and  first  of  September  is  found  to  be  the  most  proper  time 
for  sowing  wheat,  and  deep  ploughing  is  deemed  almost  indispensable 
for  a  good  crop. 


Statement  of  Gershom  Wiborn,  of  Victor,  Ontario  county,  New  Torh 

Wheat  IS  harvested  with  us  about  as  soon  as  the  berry  gets  hard 
enough  to  be  worked  into  dough  in  the  hands.   A  great  part  of  this  grain 
m  our  county  is  cut  with  the  reaper.     This  implement  continues  to 
give  great  satisfaction,  and  works  well  upon  smooth  and  level  lands.  It 
cannot  be  used  where  it  is  very  hilly,  nor  among  large  stones  or  stumps, 
nor  where  the  grain  has  fallenifnto  whoris;  but  in  lodged  grain,  which 
all  hes  in  one  dfirection,  it  works  better  ihan  the  cradle.     Our  mode  of 
shocking  grain  is  to  set  it  in  rows  two  sheaves  abreast,  which  is  thought 
to  be  the  best   It  allows  the  sun  to  come  to  the  sheaves,  and  heavy  r^s 
to  run  off.     Our  grain  seldom,  if  ever,  sprouts  or  grows  in  the  shock. 
Some  have  tried  round  shocks  with  caps,  but  the  other  form  is  gener- 
ally preferred.     In  storing  or  housing  wheat,  we  never,  if  we  can  avoid 
It,  store  it  away  upon  a  partly  filled  hay-mow,  especially  if  the  hay  19 
new,  for  the  wheat  in  that  condition  takes  the  steam  from  the  hay, 
which  makes  it  musty  and  disagreeable ;  but  far  greater  damages  are 
often  sustained  by  bad  stacking.     I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  good 
wheat  destroyed  by  unskilful  stacking.     The  midge,  or  weevil,  has 
done  a  great  deal  of  damage  to  our  white  wheat     The  only  remedy 
that  we  have  discovered  is,  to  try  every  means  to  get  the  crop  matured 
as  early  as  possible.     With  ihat  object  we  sow  early  and  thick,  upon 
the  dn^est  and  richest  land,  and  cultivate  the  soil  to  a  very  fine  tilUi. 
The  Hessian  fly  has  not  for  many  years  done  us  any  injury. 

The  expense  of  raising  an  acre  of  wheat  may  be  estimated  about 
at  follows: 

r 
•■  t 

Ploughing  once U  3g 

Cultivating  once  and  harrowing  twice '!!!!!!     2  S8 

Seed,  1^  bushels !!,*J.*!     1  60 


Sowing  the  samd $0  18 

Cutting  and  binding l  60 

Threshing  20  bushels,  at  8  cents  per  bushel 1  60 

Conveyance  t*  market,  2  cents  per  bushel 40 

Total 8  79 


The  above  sum  divided  by  20,  which  is  an  average  number  of  bush- 
els raised  per  acre,  and  we  have  44  cents  per  bushel  as  the  expense  of 
raising  wheat  in  this  county.  It  costs  about  12,  cents  per  bushel  to 
iend  wheat  to  New  York  via  the  Erie  canal. 


Statement  ofJomx  Fitch,  of  Troy,  Rensselaer  county,  New  York. 

When  pasture  land  is  sown  with  wheat,  we  plough  it  in  the  summer, 
which  gives  the  sod  and  roots  time  to  rot.  In  September  cross-plough 
and  manure  it  From  the  10th  to  the  20th,  sow  it  broadcast,  about  one 
or  one  and  a  half  bushels  to  the  acre.  Harrow  it  in  about  two  inches 
deep. 

Supposing  the  field  to  be  in  pasture,  we  adopt  the  following  rotation 
of  crops:  The  first  year  we  plant  it  with  corn;  the  second,  sow  with 
oats,  barley,  or  peas,  in  April  or  May ;  then  in  August  or  September 
plough,  and  sow  it  with  wheat  or  rye,  seeding  it  down  with  clover.  In 
the  following,  or  third  year,  in  July  or  August  we  gather  the  grain, 
and  the  three  succeeding  years  let  the  field  remain  in  pasture,  or  grass, 
for  hay. 

Do  not  rely  upon  the  statements  you  see  in  the  papers  of  a  large 
number  of  bushels  of  wheat  grown  to  the  acre  in  this  State,  more  espe- 
cially in  the  eastern  part.  These  accounts  in  themselves  are  strictly 
true,  but  the  whole  truth  in  regard  to  them  should'  be  told.  A  few 
acres  only,  in  such  cases,  are  devoted  to  wheat,  of  the  best  quality, 
uiider  the  highest  state  of  cultivation,  manured  to  its  utmost  capacity 
with  the  kinds  of  fertilizers  best  adapted  to  the  soil — every  possible 
care  taken  with  it ;  and  it  would  be  most  extraordinary  if  a  large  yield 
should  not  be  the  result.  Few  only  of  our  farmers  can  thus  akord  to 
cultivate  their  lands ;  and  the  average  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  cannot 
be  determined  from  such  hot-bed  crops.  No  one  can  calculate  with 
any  certainty  the  average  yield.  It  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  soil, 
and  the  care  and  attention  given  in  preparing  and  manuring  the  land. 
Deep  snows,  cold  winters,  and  wet  springs  in  this  climate,  are  more 
favorable  to  the  growth  of  wheat,  than  an  open  winter  and  a  dry  spnng. 
When  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow  which  remains  until  spring, 
but  little  of  the  gram  is  winter-killed  If  the  months  of  May  and  June 
are  wet,  the  growth,  is  large,  and  the  yield  abundant ;  but  an  open 
winter,  with  dry  weather  in  April  and  May,  is  injurious. 

Guano  is  not  used  to  much  extent  in  the  production  of  this  grain.  A 
few  of  the  wealthy  farmers  have  used  it  with  great  benefit ;  they  speak 
highly  of  it,  and  say  it  is  well  adapted  to  wet  lands,  causing  so  large  a 
growth  of  the  plant  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  as  to  give  the  roots  a  firm 
hold  of  the  soil,  and  thus  prevent  them  from  being  winter-killed.  Wheat 
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ID  this  county  is  raised  only  on  the  best  of  the  land;  other  crops  are 
much  more  certain  on  f)oorer  soils,  and  are  quite  as  profitable. 

The  raising  of  wheat  has  received  a  severe  shock  in  this  county, 
owing  to  the  great  demand  for  rye-straw  for  the  manufacture  of  paper. 
The  price  has  risen  to  an  alarming  extent.  Incredible  as  it  may  seem, 
rye-slraw  found  a  ready  sale  at  $14  per  ton  in  this  county  the  past 
year,  and  in  great  demand  at  that.  The  immense  amount  of  paper 
used  will  keep  the  price  of  strr.w  at  a  high  rate,  until  the  Western 
States  enter  largely  into  the  manufacture  of  paper. 

The  Hessian  fly  and  weevil,  of  late  years,  have  not  to  any  great 
extent  injured  the  grain  in  this  county.  I  do  not  know  of  any  remedy 
for  them.  The  farmers,  for  a  while,  quit  raising  wheat ;  these  in- 
sects do  not  materially  injure  the  rye. 

Timothy  is  now  sown  with  wheat,  immediately  after  harrowing  it 
in ;  the  ground  is  better  fitted  for  it,  being  moist  and  soft.  The  cool 
weather  in  autumn  is  favorable  to  its  growth,  which  is  much  more 
certain  than  when  sown  in  the  spring.  Clover,  however,  is  sometimes 
sown  in  the  spring,  in  March  or  April.  When  a  field  is  seeded  down, 
the  practice  is  to  pasture  it  the  first  year,  and  mow  it  the  second  and 
third.  By  pasturmg  it  the  first  year,  the  clover  is  lessened  in  amount, 
and  the  grass  gets  a  liberal  growth  so  as  to  root  out  the  clover,  in  a 
measure,  the  second  or  third  year.  The  price  of  wheat  for  the  last 
sixty  >ears,  at  Albany  and  Troy,  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table, 
which  is  the  amount  per  bushel  as  claimed  and  received  by  tne  Van 
Rensselaers  for  wheat  rents  on  their  lease  lands.  The  table  is  in 
shillings  and  pence,  ei^ht  shillings  being  a  dollar.  The  prices  of  fowls 
will  show  the  value  ol  poultry,  and  the  price  of  days'  work  the  cost 
of  a  team  per  day,  with  a  driver : 

Jaoaaiy  1,  1793,  1  buAel  of  wheat  wm  valued  at  6».  Od.,  4  fowli  at  4#.,  1  day'i  wrrice  at  18*. 

Do 1794 do do 8    0 do do 

Do....  1795 do do 11    0 do do 

Do....  1796 do do 16    0 do do 

Do....  1797 4o do 13    0 do do 

Do 1796 do do 10    0 do do 

Do  — 1799 do do 9    6 do do 

Do —  1800 do do 12  6 do 1  day'«  Mirice  at  14f. 

Do....  1801 do do 14  6 do do 

Do 1802 do do 8  0 do do 

Do.... 1803 do do 9  0 do do " 

Do-  ->9W do do 10  0 do do 

Do....  1805 do do 16  0 do do 

Do....  1806 do do 11  6 do do 

Do 1807 do do 11  0 do do. 

Do 1809 do do 8  0 do do '.'.'.'.'.'. 

Do....  1810 do do 12  6 do do! .'.'.'.'. 

Do. ...1811 do do 14  0.  do do 

Do....  1812 do do 15  0 do do 

Do.-.. 1813 do do 18  0 d». 1  day'i  Mrrioe  at  ISf. 

Do-...  1814 do do 15  0..4fowkat6« do 

Do....  1815 do do 13  0 do do 

Do....lHin do do 14  0 do do 

Do....  1817 do do 18  0 do da 

Do.... 1818 do do 15  0 do do 

Do.... 1819 do do 14  0 do do 

Do..-.  1828 do do 8  0 do do. 

Do....  1821 do do 6  0..4fowLiat4«. do 

D0....1t9H......dO....  ........do.......  9  0....  Maado...... ...... do.. .......«• 


Jasaarj  1, 1823, 1  bothel  of  wheat  waavalaed  at  10». 

Do 1824 do..... do 10 

Do....  1825 do....^ do 8 

Do... .1826 do do 7 

Do....  1827 do do 8 

Do....  1828 do do 8 

Do....  1829 do do 14 

A.:  Do.... 1830 do do 8 

Do....  1831 do do 10 

Do 1832 do do 10 

Do.-..  1833 do...... do 10 

Do..-- 1834 do do 8 

Do....  1835 do do 8 

Do 18% do do...... .12 

Do 1837 do ..do 18 

"^  Do 1838 do do 13 

Do 1839 do do 14 

Do....  1840 do do 9 

Do....  1841 do do.......  8 

Do....  1842 do do 10 

Do....  1843 do do 7 

Do....  1844 do do 8 

Do....l845...v-.do do 8 

.  Do... .1846 do do 9 

Do-...  1847 do do.......  9 

Do 1848 do do 10 

Do 1849 do do 9 

Do 1850 do do 9 

Do.... 1851 do do 9 

Do....  1852 do do 8 

Do....  1853 do do 9 


Od.,  4  fowls  at  is.,  1  day's  terrice  at  16*. 

0 do do 

0 do.. do ' 

0 do do 

0 do do 

0 do do 

0 do do 

0 do do .- 

0 do do 

0 do do 

0 do do 

0 do do 

0 do do 

0..4  fowls  at  6* do 

0 do do 

0 do do 

0 do do 

0..4  fowls  at  4« do 

0 do do 

0 do do 

0 do do 

0 do do 

0 do do • 

0 do do 

0 do do 

0 do do 

0 do do 

0 do do 

0..4  fowls  at  4« do 

0 do do 


I  cannot  give  anything  like  the  average  yield  of  wheat  in  this  county ; 
but  will  say,  from  8  to  30  bushels  per  acre  can  be  raised,  depending 
entirely  upon  the  soil  and  season,  and  the  attention  paid  to  preparing 
and  manuring  the  land. 


Statement  of  John  B.  Young  uTid  James  De  Mott,  of  Ocid,  Seneca 

county^  New   York, 

The  cost  of  raising  various  crops  must  necessarily  depend  much  on 
the  price  of  labor.  In  1848,  the  estimated  cost  in  labor  to  raise  an  acre 
of  wheat,  was  SiO.  The  following  is  estimated  to  cover  all  expenses, 
including  interest,  on  land  yielding  20  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre : 

Cost  of  ploughing  first  time $1  25 

Cost  of  ploughing  second  time 1   00 

Cost  of  ploughing  third  time,  or  its  equivalent  by  cultivator. .  1  00 

Harrowing  three  times,  at  38  cents  each  time '  1   14 

Drilling  in 60 

Cradling  and  putting  in  shock 75 

Housing  or  stacking ^ .  30 

Thresh  mg  twenty  bushels,  8  cents  per  bushel 1  60 

Conveyance  to  market 50 

Seetl- wheat,  1 J  bushels,  at  $1  per  bushel 1  60 

Interest  on  yalue  of  land  at  $50 8  60 
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Twenty  bushels  of  wheat  in  market,  at  tl $20  00 

Cost  of  production  as  above 13  04 

Profit  per  acre 0  gg 

Twenty  bushels  is  the  estimated  average  yield  per  acre  for  this 
county ;  but  on  our  best  wheat  lands,  and  with  the  above  coarse  of 
tillage,  it  will  average  much  higher,  very  often.reaching  40  bushels  per 
acre  under  favorable  circumstances. 

The  crop  is  generally  cut  (as  it  should  be)  a  little  while  before  it  is 
fully  ripe,  raked,  bound,  and  put  into  "stouts,"  twelve  sheaves  in  the 
stout,  and  there  left  until  it  is  fully  cured,*  when  it  is  either  housed  or 
stacked,  and  threshed  out  as  soon  as  can  be  conveniently  done.  The 
straw  is  carefully  stacked  for  the  use  of  stock,  and  the  wheat  is  taken 
to  market. 

The  wheat  crop  was  less  with  us  than  an  average  last  season,  in 
consequence  of  injury  by  the  weevil,  an  evil  for  which  there  has  not 
yet  been  discovered  a  remedy.  It  has  been  stated  that  those  varieties 
which  are  least  liable  to  injury  from  the  Hessian  fly  by  early  sowing,  are 
those  that  mature  early,  and  are  cultivated  on  fields  that  are  elevated 
or  rid^s  for  the  reason,  as  it  seems,  that  the  crop  is  more  agitated  by 
the  winds,  and  the  insect,  in  consequence,  prevented  from  remaining 
on  the  head  to  deposite  the  larvae ;  but  these  are  only  preventives  to  a 
limited  extent,  and  not  remedies. 

Statement  of  John  Hurlbut,  of  Arkport,  Steuben  county,  NewYarh 

Of  wheat,  the  Soule  variety  takes  the  preference.  It  will  yield  with 
us  at  least  five  bushels  per  acre  more  than  any  other.  Afler  several 
years'  experience,  I  am  fully  prepared  to  say  that  we  obtain  better  crops 
when  the  ground  has  produced  a  crop  of  com  the  previous  summer, 
than  when  it  has  been  "summer  fallowed."  The  following  is  the  mode 
of  culture  we  adopt :  as  soon  as  the  corn  is  glazed  we  cut  it  up,  putting 
thirteen  rows  together,  carrying  six  from  each  side,  and  set  them  on 
the  middle  row.  We  put  twenty-six  hills  together,  and  bind  a  few 
stalks  fiimly  round  the  top.  One  man  will  cut  and  set  up  an  acre  a-day 
111  this  manner.  We  next  gather  the  pumpkins,  and  immediately  start 
the  plough ;  then  sow  two  bushels  of  seed-wheat  to  the  acre  on  the  fur- 
row, and  harrow  twice.  After  the  com  is  husked,  the  stalks  should  be 
bound  in  small  bundles  and  set  up  on  the  sown  wheat  field,  as  this 
allows  the  teams  to  pass,  in  gathering  them  up,  on  the  strip  not  ploughed, 
and  saves  driving  on  the  wlieat.  The  land  on  which  the  shocks  stood 
can  then  be  sown.  No  fears  need  be  entertained  about  its  ripening 
uneven.  *^      ^ 

On  a  field  of  7  J  acres,  treated  in  the  manner  we  have  just  described,  we 
harvested  the  past  summer  265  bushels  of  wheat,  worth  $1  60  pei  bushel. 

Suument  of  Joshua  Harris,  of  WdchtU  M'dU,  Cabarras  county,  North 

Carolina, 

I  received  in  December,  1851,  a  small  amount  of  wheat  grown  by 
Mr.  James  Code,  ol  Maryland,  which  I  sowed  the  next  day  on  good 
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kDd»  tat  too  late  for  a  fair  crop.    I  had  on'e  pec V>f  wheat,  however. 
H^tl^Z   r"?  '^!.x^?^°f  ^^'°^'"»  ^^2,  and  harvested  froth 

of  ^h^J^    f /"°^'  ^*  ^'''^^^'  f  «^^  P^""^P  ^^"-     Three  bushels 
of  that  product  I  sowed  on  good  land,  on  tfie  7th,  18th,  and    19th 

of  October.     The  other  3^  bushels  I  let  out  to  my  neighbors,  and  I 

hope  by  my  next  I  wdl  be  able  to  make  a  good  report. 

The  last  crop  of  wh^t  fell  very  short  of  an  average,  as  most  of  the 

farmers  have  been  so  l,^n  up  in  picking  their  cotton,  that  they  neg- 

lected  sowing  in  good  time  until  t£e  weather  became  very  wet,  many 

of  th^  being  under  the  necessity  of  giving  it  up  altogether,  and  what 

had  been  seeded  was  too  thin  on  the  ground.  "  wu»t 

Flour  m  our  nearest  market  is  worth  only  $5  per  barrel 

Statement  of  Santarrilli  S.  G.  Franklin,  of  Ciiba,  Clinton  county,  Ohio. 

Wheat,  in  this  region,  is  raised  to  a  considerable  extent.     The  aver- 
age yield  IS  about  15  bushels  to  the  acre  ;  though  some,  by  slovenly 

^i;]T''"'?l^''''^'"°^?^"'°"^«'^^^^^  °^^«"'  by  deep  ploughing 
and  thorough  harrowing,  obtain  30  bushels  to  the  acre,  the  time  (5 
sowing  here  is  from  the  10th  of  September  to  the  1st  of  October  I 
prefer  sowing  about  the  1st  of  September,  to  avoid  the  rust. 


Statement  o/ Luther  Bailey,  of  the  United  Society  of  Shaker,,  North 

Union,  Cuyahoga  county,  Ohio,   ' 

Our  soil  ia  generally  stiff  and  clayey,  and  not  well  adapted  for  affr* 
cultural  purposes  without  draining.     For  wheat,  we  sefect  from  ouf 
poorest  pastures  or  meadows  a  field,  which  we  first  plough  in  the  fidl. 
tJT  ""l    ^  ^  f«/l«^^«g».»t  is  cross-ploughed,  and  thoroughly  hai- 
rowed,  and  again  ploughed  into  ridges  a  rod  wide,  just  before  seeding, 

L  1^'       ^i        '}^  ^T-  '^  '  W^  ^'^^^y-     ^^'^^  ^his  is  going  on 
^e  manure  fi-om  the  yard  is  hauled  on  and  spread  broadcast,  and  th«^ 
wheat  and  grass-seed  sown  immediately,  and  harrowed  in  aboat  the 

iiot'^'habi't^  rui"'^  """^  ^'^^  ^^  ^^"  ^  '"^^^  ^"^  ^^  -^-^  -^ 

Red  clover  and  Timothy  are  the  kinds  of  grass-seeds  we  sow  with  the 

T^^\^\        rate  of  about  eight  quarts  of  the  former  or  three  of  the 

the  same  ground,  as  they  do  not  ripen  together. 

i«  H^P  ill  » I'lT"'"  """^y  is  generally  preferred  in  this  vicinity,  as  it 
anJthLThltV"™''^^^^^  the  winter  well,  and  makes  thJ'moi 
bushed  in.n     L     r     ^\P^epare  our  seed-wheat  by  putting  several 

•hovel  unrnrh^*  •  ^  •  'T^^^  f^'  P*'"'"  ^"  ^^^«^'  ^^  '^  '^  up  with  a 
aultlnf   •     8^»";«;»»o^"ghly  wet.     Then  sprinkle  on  a  sufficient 

?t  o^P  L  k!?"'^''^^  ^"^^  "^  «^^^  ^^  ^^^'  *  ^  coating,  and  shoved 
uover  as  before.    Thus  treated,  the  wheat  is'Lwn  broadcast,  at  the 

me^fjl^  bushels  to  the  acre.    The  average  yield  is  about  30  busheS 

10  ■'  ■ 
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Staument  of  JowK  W.  Etanb,  qfScio,  Harriton  county t  Ohio, 

The  usoal  average  product  of  wheal  per  acre  in  this  region  is  from' 
16  to  25  bushels,  altuough  35  bushels  are  often  raised ;  the  time  of 
seeding,  fix)m  the  Ist  to  the  20th  of  September,  but  some  sow  still  later. 
The  time  of  harvesting  commences  generally  from  the  Ist  to  the  10th 
of  July,  and  continues  some  three  weeks.  The  quantity  of  seed  sown  to 
the  acre  is  from  one  to  two  bushels — generally  IJ  bushels.  The  varieties 
which  have  proved  most  successful  are  Soule'iggarden  and  the  white 
velvet  wheat. 


Statement  o/*  Jacob  Knoop,  ofElizabetky  Miami  county y  Ohio.j^, 

Wheat  is  generally  sown  with  us  in  September,  about  IJ  bushels  to 
the  acre,  and  generally  succeeds  some  other  crop.  We  use  no  fertili- 
zers, except  barn-yard  manure,  which  is  spread  on  the  land  and 
ploughed  under  previous  to  sowing.  The  low  price  of  this  grain  for 
some  years  past,  has  lessened  the  amount  raised ;  but  if  the  present 
prices  should  be  sustained,  more  attention  will  be  given  to  its  culture. 
rbe  kinds  usually  raised  are  the  "  Mediterranean,"  "  Starbuck,"  and 
the  "Select." 

The  price  of  wheat  at  this  time  is  SI  OS  i)er  bushel.  The  crop  is 
liable  to  be  much  injured  by  the  frosts  of  winter,  the  Hessian  fly,  and 
the  midge.     The  average  crop  is  about  15  bushels  to  the  acre. 


Statement  of  P.  W.  Gillett,  of  Astoria,  Clatsop  county,  Oregon, 

There  is  but  a  very  small  quantity  of  wheat  grown  in  this  coun^, 
Imost  its  entire  surface  is  covered  with  a  heavy  grpwth-  of  Umher. 
^t  sufficient  wheat  has  been  grown  to  convince  farmers  that  our  cli- 
mate and  soil  are  well  adapted  to  its  successful  growth. 

Com  cannot  be  grown  in  this  cUmate  in  sufficient  quantities  to  make 
its  cultivation  any  object.  Our  summers  are  too  cool  for  the  ordinary 
varieties. 

Oats  do  remarkably  well  with  us.  They  are  generally  cultivated  in 
the  usual  way,  but  without  manure.  I  have  counted  five  hundred  per- 
fect grains  of  oats  upon  a  single  head,  the  stem  of  which  was  eight  feet 
high.     They  arc  usually  worth  from  $1  25  to  $1  50  per  bushel. 


Statement  ^William  M.  Macy,  of  Quercus  Orove,  Linn  county ,  Oregon. 

The  plan  of  wheat-growing  here  is  simple ;  the  ground,  if  fallow, 
is  ploughed  up  in  August,  which  is  the  first  rainy  season,  lasting 
through  September.  The  second  rainy  season  is  in  February,  at  which 
time  It  is  pleasant.  The  ground  being  ploughed,  the  wheat  is  sown, 
and  harrowed  in,  most  frequently,  with  the  cragged  bough  of  a  forest 
oak. 

The  crops  are  not  infested,  while  groT^-ing,  by  insects,  the  stalks  and 
blades  being  clean,  and  emit  a  pleasant  smell,  mstead  of  rust.  Of  late 
yeftrs,  the  smut  has  injured  the  sprain  in  parts  of  the  valley,  and  same  en- 
dffavors  have  been  and  are  making  to  obviate  the  calamity.    As  tq  the 
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ine  eaiue,  it  baffles  our  wisdom.  Some  axe  soakiiuf  the  seed  in  alkali 
ocher,  m  eolphate  of  copper.  It  i,  foand  that  smutty  gS  in  <Z: 
pany  w,  h  those  wh.ch  were  originally  clean,  will  impreSe  a^^^ 

p«*  bushel.    The  yield  is  from  forty  to  sixty-fold. 

Statmcnt  o/H.  A.  Ca*,  of  Troy,  Bradford  comty,  PeHn.ylvania. 
Soule's  variety  of  wheat  is  the  great  favorite  here,  but  many  other 
kmd,  are  sown     It  ,s  considered  a  much  surer  crop  ihournm  n^ 

re<H;liaB,    or    blue^tem."    It  is  generally  raised  on  lands  that  have 

tt  Z^^'tZ  ir.  '^"  '"''  T;*  ^•'^^P-  "'  "-<> '-  ""«  P""  of 
Z^  V'  k  J  V^  "  g«"«ra"y  summer  fallowed  in  June  or  Juiv 
™o«-plo«ghed,  and  sown  about  the  1st  of  September,  with  from  itlo 
2  busfleU  of  seed  to  the  acre.  It  is  frequentV  mlled  with  Ser  or 
hme  and  then  sown  by  hand.  Vety  gooJ  crop^s  have  bTenrS  here 
bL     CLe"  °^'  ?'-J<'™-»"bble,  sowing  aLut  the  20th  of  Septem! 

Wl  J  kTi  ^^y^'j*  °"  °'"^  ^'^'^  ''  ^l'™'  15  bushels,  and  on  new 
land  25  bushels,  to  the  acre.  The  average  price  is  about  SI  ^r 
bushel.  As  yet.  we  have  not  been  trouble^d  with  the  weev"  nor  ^ 
H^s-an  flyto  much  extent.    I  think  late  sowing  prevents  thei^ravaJes 

Spring  wheat  IS  not  much  cultivated  here.  ^  When  «,wn  in  Sch 
or  Aprd,  on  good  ground  weU  prepared,  with  about  2 J  busMs  oK 
W  the  acre,  the  yield  is  from  20  to  25  bushels  to  .he  acre.  We^ 
strong  bnne  to  take  the  fi.ul  seeds  out  of  the  wheat  sown 

Thfriverage  price  for  the  last  ten  years  is  87*  cents  per  bushel 

StaUmm  grisAAC  R.  Evans,  ofHarruvUU,  BuOer  county,  Pe«uylvania. 
Wheat  IS  raised  here  as  the  most  suitable  cron  m.  woll  ..  .1.. 

buS'wh'"''  TT  ^"^r  ^'  --  ^mdow  "say  turn 
I  to  ,J!  "^  well  cultivated,  on  common  fallow  land;  but  40  bushek 

\X^  c°ultuL'"'"''  "^  '^  """     ^"^  y'«^  "  increasing^'undt"! 
l^'to'&'Tp  ^f i^J^PfL"*""^  "^^  fdlowiugyear  sufficienU, 
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▼est,  or  in  July  and  August,  after  grain  harvest;  When  ploughed b9» 
fore  harvest,  we  have  to  harrow  and  plough,  and  harrow  again,  before 
seedinff.  When  not  ploughed  until  alter  harvest,  we  plough  but  onoe, 
using  the  harrow  and  the  two-horse  cultivator  to  pulverize  the  ground 
and  keep  it  clear  of  grass.  When  the  season  happens  to  be  favorable 
for  ploughing  and  vegetation  immediately  after  harvest,  the  late  plough- 
ing is  decidedly  preferable,  as  the  fresh  earth,  which  is  enriched  by  the 
manure  turned  under  for  the  corn,  is  then  thrd^n  up  and  left  upon  the 
surface  tor  the  wheat  crop,  and  the  seeds  of  noxious  weeds  and  grasses 
germinate,  and  are  destroyed  by  the  harrow  and  cultivator  in  mellow- 
ingthe  ground  preparatory  to  seeding. 

The  grain  drill  is  in  very  general  use  among  our  best  farmers,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  increased  the  general  average  of  our  wheat  crop. 
One  bushel  and  a  half  is  generally  sown  by  the  drill  to  the  acre,  and 
is  esteemed  quite  equal  to  1 1  bushels  sown  broadcas*^.  A  large  wooden 
roller  immediately  precedes  the  drill.  When  the  ground  is  rough,  it  is 
thus  pulverized.  If  very  loose,  it  is  rendered  more  compact,  and  the 
grain  in  both  cases  is  deposited  at  a  more  uniform  depth.  Timothy 
seed  is  sown  after  the  drill,  and  clover  seed  the  following  March. 
Farmers  who  raise  oats,  generally  turn  down  the  corn-stubble  in  the 
spring,  and  sow  their  wheat  in  the  fall  upon  the  oat  stubble.  When 
manure  is  so  abundant  as  to  allow  a  dressing  for  the  oat-stubble  prior 
to  ploughing  for  wheat,  this  course  may  be  pursued  to  advantage. 
Many  fermers,  however,  reserve  all  the  manure  of  the  year  for  the  oat- 
stubble,  by  which  they  probably  lose  as  much  in  the  com  crop  as  they 
gain  in  the  oats,  while  they  gradually  impoverish  their  land. 

Our  best  farmers  average  from  20  to  30  bushels  of  wheat  to  theiicre. 
For  the  last  three  years,  Oakwood  has  produced  an  average  of  20 
bushels,  and  we  are  informed  that  as  high  as  40  bushels  have  been 
produced  on  lots  in  other  parts  of  the  county,  although  the  general  ave- 
rage of  our  valley  does  not  probably  exceed  16  bushels. 

The  "white  blue-stem"  variety  has  for  several  years  been  generally 
cultivated  and  preferred.  Last  season,  owing  principally  to  the  severe 
drought  in  June,  it  suffered  considerably,  in  common  with  all  other 
white  wheats,  from  the  ravages  of  the  fly,  while  the  Mediterranean 
almost  wholly  esbaped.  This  circumstance  induced  many  of  our 
farmers  last  fall  to  sow  more  of  the  Mediterranean  and  less  of  the  white 
blue-stem. 

When  the  young  clover  is  killed  by  the  drought,  or  when  for  any 
reason  there  is  a  failure  of  clover  and  Timothy,  the  wheat-stubble  is  fre- 
quently turned  under  in  August  and  sown  in  Mediterranean  wheat  or 
rye,  in  order  to  supply  the  loss  of  the  clover  crop  as  speedily  as  possi- 
ble. If  the  land  is  in  very  good  condition,  and  especially  il  a  coating 
of  manure  can  be  afibrded,  Mediterranean  wheat  succeeds  well;  under 
other  circumstances  rye  is  preferred. 

The  cost  of  transporting  by  canal  a  bushel  of  wheat  to  Philadelphia, 
including  storage,  is  about  20  cents.  The  market  value  of  wheat, 
therefore,  in  Bellefonte,  is  about  20  cents  less  than  in  Philadelphia. 
All  our  surplus  com  and  other  coarse  grain  find  a  ready  market  at 
home,  to  iron-masters  and  lumbermen,  at  prices  almost  equal  to  what 
tbej  vould  command  in  the  Atlantic  cities. 
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of  H.  J.  BsTBRLS,  of  Sugar   Valley,  Vlinton  county,  Pemt- 

iylvania. 

Plaster  is  extensively  used,  chiefly  on  corn  and  clover  crops.  Barn- 
yard manure  is  used,  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  but  being  exposed  all  the 
year  round  to  the  rain  and  sunshine,  and  heaped  frequently  on  sloping 
ground,  so  that  the  rains  drain  it  of  nearly  every  particle  of  its  anfmid 
ingredients,  and  the  sun  exhausting  it  of  every  atom  of  its  ammonia,  it 
generally  arrives  on  the  land  in  such  an  impoverished  condition  that  it 
18  far  from  having  the  effect  that  well-preserved  manure  would  have. 
Were  it  not  for  this  waste  of  manure,  and  the  effects  of  what  1  consider 
a  bad  system  of  rotation,  this  valley  could  compete  with  any  other  sec- 
tion of  country  in  the  production  of'^wheat ;  yet,  as  badly  as  farming  is 
earned  on,  we  raise  from  25  to  30  bushels  tr.  the  acre,  and  this  of  the 
very  Snest  quality.  The  "white  blue-stem"  is  generally  sown,  from 
a  bushel  to  a  bushel  and  a  half  per  acre. 

The  rotation  most  advantageously  Practised  here  is  clover,  com, 
wheat,  and  clover.  Many  farmers  wowever,  raise  two  crops  of  wheat 
m  succession,  or  follow  wheat  by  rye  or  oats.  The  Hessian  fly  had 
never  prevailed  here  to  much  extent ;  last  year  it  was  more  destructive 
than  ever  before  ;  but  the  damage  it  has  done  was  not  to  be  compared 
with  Its  ravages  in  surrounding  valleys.  We  are  not  troubled  with 
the  weevil,  smut,  nor  the  curculio. 


Suuemetu  of  Petbr  Gross,  of  SchnechviUe,  Lehigh  county,  Pennsylvania, 

Wheat  is  raised  to  considerable  extent  in  our  county,  a  large  portion 
of  oiv  landi  being  well  adapted  to  its  culture.  We  use  no  guano,  but 
depend  mostly  upon  barn-yard  manure  and  clover,  which  are  our  best 
fertilizers,  though  lime  is  einnloveH  with  trr^nA  r^anlfo      xnr^  ^^^ ii-. 


lertilizers,  though  lime  is  employed  with  good,  results.     We  generally 

op,  and  are  beginning  to  use  the  "  drill,"  as  it 

Ann  ia  nlart  a  eat/inrr  y^C'o^^A    •...i>.'„u  :.  i :^-  -^ 


piougn  twice  lor  this  crop,  anu  aic  ucgmning  lo  use  me  "ciriu,"  as  it 
prevents  winter-killing,  and  is  also  a  saving  of  seed,  which  it  buries  at 
a  uniform  depth.  The  variety  of  wheat  sown  is  the  "  Mediterranean," 
which,  in  general,  succeeds  better  than  the  other  sorts,  as  it  ripens 
^rly,  and  usually  escapes  the  "  rust."  The  only  remedy  against  the 
Hessian  fly  is  late  sowing.  The  average  yield  is  from  16  to  20  bushels 
to  the  acre. 


Statement  of  H.  D.  Maize,  of  New  Berlin,   Union  county,  Pennsyhanw. 

The  crop  which  can  be  raised  to  the  best  advantage  in  our  section 
of  country  is  wheat.  Various  modes  of  cultivating  it  are  adopted,  and 
all  with  success ;  perhaps  the  best  is  to  fallow  the  land  in  June,  and 
plough  and  cultivate  it  afterwards,  so  as  to  destroy  all  noxious  crass 
and  seeds  ;  then  drill  in  the  seed  about  the  20ih  of  September.  The 
maximum  yield  is  fit>m  36  to  40  bushels  to  an  acre  ;  the  average,  about 
20 ;  and  the  smallest  yield  that  will  pay  expenses,  about  10  bushels  to 
tHe-a^^re.  Clover  is  generally  cuUivated  for  the  purpose  of  plou/<hin(r 
under  as  a  manure.  r     o    -o 

Wheat  is  now  worth  in  this  region  $1  40  per  bosheL 
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Suuement  of  Jomr  Ejcbak,  of  Greeiuburghf  Wettmordani  comity,  Ttmr 

^  The  best  mode  of  raising  wlieat  is,  to  break  up  a  clover  sod,  8  or  10 

inches  deep,  about  the  1st  of  September,  harrow  it  until  it  becomes 
thoroughly  pulverized,  and  drill  in  the  seed  from  the  10th  to  the  last 
of  the  same  month  ;  if  white  wheat,  drill  five  pecLs  to  the  acre ;  if  Medi- 
terranean, six  pecks.  By  this  method  we  get  at  least  five  bushels  to  the 
acre  more  than  by  sowing  broadcast.  Greatest  yield  when  drilled,  36 
bushels  per  acre ;  average  yield,  25  bushels.  Cost  of  raising  a  bushel 
of  wheat  on  gixxl  land,  including  manure,  Jabor,  and  interest  on  land, 
62  cents.  Smallest  yield  that  will  pay  expenses,  when  wheat  is  worth 
$1  per  bushel,  15^  bushels  to  the  acre.  ; 

The  general  mode  of  harvesting  wheat  is  to  cut  with  the  cradle  ;  two 
mfn  follow  each  cradler,  and  rake  and  bind  it  up,  and  afterwards  put 
it  into  shocks  of  ten  or  twelve  sheaves  each,  leaving  it  on  the  field  five 
or  six  days  ;  it  is  then  drawn  to  the  bam,  and  threshed  when  conve- 
nient. Some  few  farmers  cut  their  grain  with  reapers,  which,  on  level 
or  slightly  rolling  ground,  do  very  well. 


SuUemeTU  of  Osman  Dewey,  ofBarre,  Woihington  county y  Vermont. 

Wheat  is  not  raised  with  us  on  meadow  or  low  land,  on  account  of 
the  weevil,  but  on  high  land,  with  an  inclination  to  the  north  or  west. 
It  is  a  sure  crop  after  corn,  and  will  yield  fi-om  16  to  40  bushels  per 
acre.  It  is  worth  from  $1  to  $1  50  per  bushel ;  and  15  bushels  will 
pay  the  expenses  of  an  acre.  We  sow  as  early  in  April  as  the,  land 
will  do  to  work.  We  usually  plough  in  the  fall,  and  sow  in  the  spring; 
seeding  it  down  at  the  same  lime  with  eight  quarts  of  Timothy  w  an 
acre ;  or  six  quarts,  with  four  to  six  pounds  of  clover  to  the  acre. 

Statement  of  Darius  Blake,  oJ  Woodstock,  Windtor  comty,  Vermont. 

Wheat-growing  is  not  considered  a  very  sure  crop  in  t^is  region.  It 
it  not  only  killed  by  the  severity  of  our  winters,  but  we  cannot  always 
get  a  good  yield.  Last  year  I  moved  off  my  corn  from  a  field  of  three 
acres,  ploughed  and  sowed  upon  it  four  bushels  of  blue-stem  wheat,  and 
on  the  18th  of  September  harrowed  and  rolled  it  well — washing  and  lim- 
ing the  wheat-seed  before  sowing.  On  the  25th  of  July  last  I  harvested, 
and  threshed  in  September,  90  bushels  of  good  wheat,  one  acre  of 
■which  produced  35  bushels.  The  product  brought  in  market  $1  50 
per  bushel. 

Statement  of  Charles  Yancy,  of  Buckingham   Court  House,   Virginia. 

This  State  is  blessed  with  more  than  an  avtrage  crop  of  wheat,  and 
the  quality  good.  The  success  in  this  region  is  attributed  to  the  gen- 
eral use  of  guano,  together  with  a  favorable  season,  exempt  from  mil- 
dew and  rust.  Our  farmers  in  choosing  their  seed-wheat  are  goverWed 
by  two  considerations,  namely:  early  maturity  and  a  strong  bright 
straw ;  for,  when  early  ripe,  it  is  freer  from  the  attacks  of  thaects,  and 
a  strong  straw  is  not  so  liable  to  lod^  or  fall.    The  Mediterranean  va- 
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,  rictv  has  had  its  day  from  the  impression  that  itVas  fly-prtwf  from  its 
early  maturit;^,  but  has  lost  favor  among  our  millers  from  its  dark  grain. 

I  IS  also  subject  to  fall  when  ^wn  upon  good  land,  and  is  otherwise 
objeclionab.e  from  us  beard,  which  renders  its  chaff  unfit  for  the  food 
of  stock;  and,  hke  all  bearded  wheats,  it  is  more  liable  to  shatter  and 
waste  in  hauhng  or  .handling.  The  -blue-stein,"  or  more  properly  the 
"Polish  wheat,  IS  now  in  general  fkvor  among  us.  Spring  wheat  has 
been  tried,  but  is  not  adapted  to  our  climate.  i'     6         *i  "«» 

The  price  of  wheat  here,  the  last  few  months,  has  varied  fix)m  $1  to 

II  65  per  busheL 


Statement  of  Raleigh   W.   Dyer,   of  Prillaman^s,   Franklin  county, 

Virginia, 

uJ^wTP  ^^^T  ^^'i  venr profitable  for  several  years  past;  owing, 
as  I  think  to  an  exhausted  soil  late  sowing,  and  carelessness  in  puiiini<7t 
m.  1  he  time  of  sowing  was  formerly  from  the  1st  of  October  to  the  1 6th 
of  December,  on  com  land,  with  little  or  no  preparation:  The  average 
yearly  yield  for  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years  tas  not  been  more  thfn 
10  bushels  per  acre,  with  a  perceptible  tendency  downwards.  This 
miserable  slate  of  affairs,  I  am  happy  to  say.  is  beginning  to  surrender 
to  he  many  improvements  of  the  age,  and  our  farmerl  are  opening 
their  eyes  to  their  better  interest.  We  are  beginning  to  see  the  import- 
ance of  dcen  ploughmg  clean  and  sound  grain  for  seed,  and  forward 

^11/"  f  r"^  '^^  i^^^  ^°'"  ^^"^  ^^  ""^  «"^^^t^^^  ^or  wheat,  and  that 
clover  or  oat  land  IS  far  preferable.  This  should  be  turned  to  the 
^h  of  9  or  10  mches  in  August,  while  the  stubble  and  other  valuable 
growths  are  yet  green,  as  their  enriching  properties  are  more  valuable, 
and  act  upon  the  sod  quicker  in  a  green  state  than  when  dry.  Wheat 
should  mvariably  be  sown  in  the  month  of  September,  which  gives  the 
young  and  tender  roots  t.me  to  stri^ke  so  deep  in  the  ^ui.d  a^  to  prevent 

♦^!LJ'"«  ^^J'l^^  '°if  ^"f  Pl«"g^i"8'  if  done  fn  a  manner  tS  break 
the  sod  ground  thoroughly,  and  turn  aU  the  stubble  and  other  stuff  com- 
pletely under,  is  all-sufficient.  ^^ 

T  ^,7^'*«^«>J[i"g'  fl»e  seed  should  be  well  washed  in  water,  (bluestone 
I  believe  to  be  entirely  useless,)  so  as  to  deprive  it  of  all  small  and  un! 
sound  grains,  and  leave  none  to  be  sown  but  the  pure  and  undefiled 
Zt'nrJl^       '^^  '^^"^^  't","'  ^^^'  P^^^^7  ^^^t'  be  rolled  in  strong 

bThrrrnln'  '""^  f"""  '''^'^'-  \"    '^^'  "^"^^^•«"'  ^^'''  ^^'^^^    "  should 

be  harrowed  iiv  Every  particle  of  land  where  the  least  dampness 
appears  should  be  thoroughly  drained  with  blind  ditches.  I  bi^Lve 
Ous  course,  when  regularly  and  uniformly  pursued,  will  improve  tho 
^n/  ^^""^  "^^  %"^  ^""'  S^^°'  ^"^  ^'11  eventuaUy  destroy  both 

^d  ^n.  an^^-^r//  ""^u^^"^  ^^^^  ^^^^  «"«  *^"«^^1  P^^  ^crc,  on  Upland, 
Md  one  and  a  half  on  bottom  land,  is  a.,  near  rightVs  we  cin  get^  The 

SlIliLTllTst "''""""'    Average  price  at  Some,  75  centsf  at  m^- 

whTf^fl^n^'^A"]l''.l;^'i:"  "*;'  "\'^^  English  bearded,  goWen-chaff.  and 
white-flint.  All  others  have  been  thrown  in  the  shade.  Tlie  first  is  thi^aht 
to  be  the  most  sure  crop,  while  the  last  two  are  believed  to  yield  the 
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largest  amount,  and  make  the  best  flour.  The  only  remedy  I  ^oofprtlr^ 
ft)f  the  weevil  is  early  threshing  and  grinding.  Time  of  harvest  from 
the  20th  of  June  to  the  lOih  of  July. 

Statement  of  James  Armstrong,  of  Hamoood^  (Stafford  county  y  Virginia, 

After  the  com  is  removed  from  the  land  ii  the  fall,  the  ground  is 
ploughed  as  deep  as  can  i)e  done  with  two  horses,  say  eight  inches ; 
then  harrowed  to  prevent  the  wheat  from  coming  up  in  rows.  It  is 
so^^^n  broadcast^t  ihe  rate  of  a  bushel  or  a  little  more  to  the  acre,  har- 
rowed in,  and  yields  about  six  bushels  to  the  acre. 

The  varieties  of  wheat  most  esteemed  here  are  the  Poland  and  the 
blue-stem ;  the  latter  of  which,  I  believe,  is  fast  supplanting  all  others. 
Guano,  which  is  generally  used  on  a  part  of  the  land,  is  apphed  broad- 
cast, 200  pounds  to  the  acre,  and  usually  doubles  the  crop. 

Timothy  and  clover  are  sown  separately  on  the  same  ground,  or 
with  the  wheat,  and  are  cut  as  hay  or  grazed  for  two  years. 


Statement  of  Gustavus  db  Nbven,  of  Fond  du  Lac,  Fond  du  Lac 

county,  Wisconsin, 

The  timbered  sections  of  our  county  uniformly  produce  good  crops 
of  winter  wheat,  the  average  yield  being,  probably,  not  less  than  25 
bushels  to  the  acre.  The  "  oak  openings"  also  produce  this  amount 
in  favorable  seasons ;  but  the  crop  on  this  description  of  land  is  much 
more  precarious,  the  cold  winds  of  winter  and  early  spring  frequently 
destroying  the  entire  crop ;  and  finally,  repeated  failures  have  caused 
its  entire  abandonment  by  the  farmers  of  the  prairie.  And  yet,  I  ba^ 
known  some  good  yields  of  winter  grain  on  prairie  soil;  such  generally 
followed  the  first  breaking  up  of  the  lancf,  and  were  protected  by  a 
good  coaling  of  snow  during  the  winter. 

My  own  observation  has  led  me  to  believe  that  the  evil  of  winter- 
killing is  caused  more  by  the  high,  cold  winds  sweeping  over  the  un- 
protected surface  of  the  ground,  than  by  the  fi-ost  or  cold  itself.  The 
prevailing  winds  here  blow  from  the  west  or  northwest.  I  have  repeat- 
edly observed  that  in  a  field  of  badly  winter-killed  wheat,  such  plants 
as  were  left  uninjured  were  invariably  protected  from  the  west  wind, 
either  by  a  stump,  stone,  root,  or  rough  furrow  which  the  drag  had 
failed  to  level  down.  These  plants  had  undoubtedly  been  exposed  to 
the  same  degree  of  cold  as  those  which  were  kilTiM.  Along  the  fences, 
on  the  west  and  north  ends  of  the  fields,  also,  it  is  very  rare  to  see  the 
grain  as  badly  injured  as  in  the  other  portions,  generally  a  strip  of  10 
to  15  feet  being  comparatively  uninjured. 

This  remark  has  led  many  of  our  farmers  to  the  conclusion  that  good 
winter  wheat  might  be  raised  on  exposed  lands  if  a  covering  could  be 
provided  that  would  shelter  the  plants  from  the  injurious  e&cts  of  the 
winter  wir  's.  Accordingly,  they  have  tried  the  experiment  of  spread- 
ing straw  uv'er  the  crop,  either  immediately  after  it  is  put  in,  or  at  ttoy 
time  in  |he  fall  or  early  winter ;  and  this  process,  so  far  as  I  have  heard, 
has  invariably  been  attended  with  success — the  crop  being,  it  is  confi- 
dently asserted,  increased  by  the  additional  moisture  and  sofmess  im- 


fJfifUBA  to  the  soil  by  the  operation.    I  have  no  doubt  but  this  method 
\will  be  found  valuable  in  all  countries,  which,  like  this,  are  exposed 
to  intense  c-old  winds,  without  a  protecting  coat  of  snow.     During 
winter^  we  either  have  no  snow,  or  seldom  more  than  a  few  inches. 

The  usual  time  for  sowing  faU  wheat  is  from  the  20th  of  August  to 
the  16th  of  September.  By  sowing  thus  early,  the  plant  is  found  to 
stand  the  winter  belter  than  if  sown  later. 

A  valaable  kind  of  winter  wheat,  called  the  "  Soule,"  has  been  re- 
cently introduced  here  by  the  Hon.  J.  B.  Macy,  who  raised  the  past 
season  910  bushels  on  twenty-eight  acres,  or  37^  bushels  {p  the  acre. 
It  sold  for  $1  per  bushel. 

Spring  wheat  raising  is  uniformly  successful  over  Ihe  whole  county, 
the  yicW  ranging  from  16  to  35  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  "  Rio 
Gramle"  and  "  Canada  Club"  varieties  are  considered  the  most  valu- 
able, although  large  quantities  of  "Hedgerow"  and  "  Black  feea"  are 
still  raised.  The  practice  is  to  sow  as  early  as  possible,  by  which  the 
risk  of  the  plant  rusting  is  greatly  lessened. 

Wheat,  both  spring  and  winter,  has  yielded  largely  this  year,  and 
has  been  secured  in  the  best  possible  condition,  the  weather  proving 
highly  favorable.  The  average  product,  all  over  the  county,  was  prob- 
ably not  less  than  18  or  20  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  price  this  fall 
has  been,  at  Fond  du  Lac,  from  62i  to  88  cents,  which  is  at  least 
26  per  cent,  better  than  for  many  years  past. 

Statement  of  James  Durley,  of  Platteville,  Grant  county,  Wisconsin, 

Last  winter  was  unusually  mild,  and  our  winter  wheat  turned  out 
about  20  bushels  to  the  acre ;  spring  wheat  about  the  same.  Fall  or 
jrinter  wheat  is  most  successfully  raised  by  sowing  among  Indian 
corn,  as  the  dead  stalks  protect  it  from  the  winds  in  standing  in  the 
field  during  winter,  when  unprotected  by  snow.  The  great  difficulty 
with  us  is  to  prevent  it  from  winter-killing;  if  not  winter-killed,  it  gene- 
rally produces  a  good  crop,  say  20  bushels  to  the  acre. 

We  have  lately  had  a  new  variety  of  spring  wheat  introduced  among 
us,  which  bids  fciir  to  supersede  all  others.  It  is  called  here  "Park 
wheat."  This  year  and  last  it  produced  a  good  crop,  and  entirely 
escaped  all  enemies,  being  ten  days  earlier  than  any  other  kind  in  the 
county.     The  grain,  to  all  appearance,  was  equal  to  good  fail  wheat. 

Statement  of  J.  A.  Carpenter,  of  Waukesha,  Waukesha  county,  Wis- 
consin. 

Wheat,  formerly,  was  the  staple  crop  here;  but  of  late,  less  is  sown. 
Farming  is  more  mixed  in  its  character,  owing  to  a  partial  failure  in  the 
wheat  crops,  which  brought  in  market  only  from  30  to  60  cents  per 
bushel.  Last  season  we  were  more  successful  in  its  growth,  the  yieki 
being  from  2f  to  40  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  the  price  from  60  cents  to 
$1  10  per  busheL 
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It  is  not  known  with  certainty  to  what  country  rye  owei  its  oriffkL 
It  was  supposed  that  it  had  been  found  wild  upon  the  Caspian  Cau- 
casian desert;  but  more  recent  observations  have  shown  that  this  ^^M 
plant  is  different  from  the  cultivated  varieties,  particularly  in  leaving 
the  central  stem  of  the  ear  so  brittle  that  k  cannot  be  threshed.  A  wild 
rye  is  also  found  in  Sicily;  but  this,  too,  has  characteristics  by  which 
it  differs  from  the  cultivated  kind.  Yet  we  do  not  know  with  certainty 
whedier  the  parent  of  this  plant  has  totally  vanished,  or  has  become  so 
altered  by  cultivation  in  the  course  of  tim'e,  that  we  cannot  recognise  it 
in  the  species  to  which  it  actually  does  owe  its  origin.  It  has  been 
cultivated  in  the  north  of  Europe  and  Asia  from  time  immemorial,  where 
it  constitutes  an  important  article  of  human  subsistence,  being  generally 
mixed  with  the  flour  of  barley  and  wheat.  Its  introduction  into  West- 
ern Europe  is  of  comparatively  recent  date,  as  no  mention  is  made  of  it 
m  the  "  Ortus  Sanitatis"  of  Joan,  di  Cuba,  published  at  Augsburg  in 
1485,  which  treats  at  length  of  barley,  millet,  oats,  and  wheat. 

Rye  was  cultivated  in  most  of  the  North  American  colonies  soon  after 
their  settlements  by  Europeans.  Gorges  speaks  of  it  as  growing  in  Nova 
Scotia  in  1622.  It  was  introduced  into  New  Netherland  prior  to  1626, 
as  it  is  mentioned  among  the  products  sent  to  Holland  from  the  litde 
colony  on  Manhattan  island  that  year. 

Rye  was  also  introduced  into  the  colony  on  Massachusetts  bay  as 
early  as  the  year  1 629.  Good  crops  of  this  grain,  as  well  as  of  barley 
and  oats,  were  raised  in  Lynn  in  1633.  Plantagenet  enumerates  it 
among  the  productions  of  North  Virginia  (New  England)  in  1648,  and 
alludes  to  the  mixing  of  its  flour  with  that  of  maize  in  the  making  of 
bread.  It  was  also  cultivated  in  South  Virginia  by  Sir  William  Berk*- 
ley  previous  to  that  year. 

The  price  of  rye  in  New  Amsterdam,  in  1637,  was  2i  florins  per 
•kcpel  (80  cents  per  bushel) 

This  grain  has  never  entered  largely  into  our  foreign  commerce,  as 
the  home  consumption,  for  a  long  period,  has  kept  pace  with  the  sup- 
ply.    The  amount  of  rye-flour  exported  from  Philadelphia  in  1796,  was 
60,614  barrels  ;  from  the  United  States  in  1801,  892,276  bushels:  the* 
amount  of  rye  in  1812,  82,706  bushels;  in  1813,  140,136  bushels. 

The  amount  of  rye-meal  of  domestic  gro\*lh  and  manufacture,  ex- 
clusive of  the  rye  unground,  with  its  valuation,  exported  from  the  United 
States  forthe  last  thirty-three  years,  is  shown  inihe  foUowing  table: 
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According  to  the  census  returns  of  1840,  Ac  product  of  the  Cnit«d 
States  was  18,646,667  bushels;  of  1860,  14,188,813  bushels;  showing 
.  a  decrease  of  4,466,744  bushels.  Durinf  the  year  ending  June  1, 1860, 
there  were  consumed,  of  rye,  about  2,144,000  bushels  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  malt  and  spirituous  hquors.  The  amount  of  rye  cultivated  in 
the  United  States  in  1863  may  be  estimated  at  14,000,000  bushels, 
which,  at  90  cents  per  bushel,  would  be  worth  $12,600,000.  The 
diminution  of  this  crop  for  the  last,  twelve  or  fifteen  years  may  be  at- 
tributed m  the  main  to  a  corresponding  decline  in  the  demand  for  the 
purposes  of  distillation,  to  which  a  large  portion  of  this  grain  had  an- 
nually been  applied. 


CONDENSED   CORRESPONDENCE. 


Suuement  of  Joseph  Corxish,  of  East  Granhy,  Hartford  county,  Conr- 

necticut. 

Rye  is  raised  to  a  considerable  extent  in  this  county,  instead  of  wheat 
When  sown  on  a  sandy  soil,  it  is  almost  as  white,  as  good,  and  a  much 
more  certain  crop.  Guano  has  been  used  in  its  production,  and  in 
some  instances  with  great  success. 


Statment  o/Edwiw  Winship,  ofWifufap^  Mills,  Clinton  county,  Indiana, 

Rye  is  not  extensively  cultivated  with  us;  but  to  those  engaged  in 
sheep  husbandry,  its  importance  is  not  duly  appreciated.  It  should  be 
sown  the  last  of  August,  or  early  in  September;  or,  if  sown  among 
growing  corn,  it  should  be  done  immediately  after  ploughing  the  last 
time.  If  grown  for  pasture,  sow  IJ  bushels  to  the  acre;  then  early  in 
the  spring  the  weak  of  the  flock  may  obtain  an  abundance  of  succulent 
iood  at  the  very  Ume  it  is  so  greatly  needed,  and  cannot  be  obtained 
anywhere  else.  This  timely  precaution  by  sheep  owners  would  save. 
generaUy,  thousands  of  valuable  animals  every  year. 

Skatemei{t  of  John  Fitch,  of  Troy,  Rensselaer  county.  New  York. 

Large  quantities  of  rye  are  cultivated  in  this  county,  for  the  Balti- 
more market,  where  it  is  mostly  distUlcd.  It  is  one  of  the  most  profitable 
crops  we  raise.     Thirty  busheh  to  the  acre  we  consider  a  fair  yield. 

Statement  of  Osman  Dewey,  of  Barre,  Washington  county,  Vermont. 

Rye  does  best  on  dry  land,  and  is  usually  sown  after  com  or  potatoes. 
The  usual  time  of  sowmg  ig  the  last  of  September  or  the  Ist  of  Oc- 
jober,  so  as  to  have  it  get  well-rooted  m  the  faU.  But  it  does  weU  sown 
ju«t  as  winter  sets  m,  so  as  not  to  sprout  before  the  ground  is  covered 
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wUh  8now.     If  town  after  corn  or  potatoes,  on  dry  roUing  land,  it  will. 
aometimes  yield  4(^«r  60  bushels  per  acre ;  but  15  bushels  is  an  averaglB. 
It  it  worth  from  76  cents  to  $  ^^r  bushel.     At  an  average  yield  it  would 
hardly  pay  the  expenses,  if  it  were  not  for  the  certainty  of  getting  a 
good  stock. 

For  rotation  of  crops,  we  commonly  break  up  green  sward  and  plant 
with  com  or  potatoes;  follow  with  wheat,  oats,  or  rye  ;  seed  down  and 
mow  from  five  to  eight  years,  getting  from  one  to  three  tons  of  hay  per 
acre.  When  it  yields  only  one  ion  per  acre,  it  is  ploughed  and  manured, 
and  kept  at  corn,  wheal,  or  oats,  two  or  three  years,  and  then  seeded 
down  again  to  grass. 


Statement  of  Raleigh  W.  Dyer,  of  Prillaman'tt  Franklin  county ^   Vir- 
ginia. 

This  grain  was  formerly  cultivated  to  a  great  extent,  but  is  now 
almost  abandoned ;  the  cause  of  which  I  do  not  understand,  for  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  its  great  value  even  as  food  for  stock,  and  the  straw 
could  be  made  one  of  our  best  renovators. 


BARLEY. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  we  are  still  in  uncertainty  whether  barley 
grows  wild  in  the  Old  World;  and  if  so,  in  what  region  this  occurs. 
Even  the  authors  of  antiquity  were  at  variance  as  to  whence  barley,  as 
well  as  wheat,  the  grains  chiefly  used  at  that  time,  had  been  derived. 
It  has  been  cultivated  in  Syria  and  Egypt  for  more  than  three  thousand 
years,  and  it  was  not  until  after  the  Romans  adopted  the  use  of  wheat 
bread  that  they  fed  this  grain  to  their  stock,  as  is  practised  by  the 
Spaniards  and  Italians  at  the  present  day.  It  is  evidently  a  native  of, 
a  warm  climate,  as  it  is  known  to  be  the  most  prodoctive  in  a  mild 
•eason ;  still  its  flexibility  is  so  remarkable,  that  it  will  grow  on  the 
Himalayas  at  an  elevation  of  from  10,000  to  13,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  mature  in  favorable  seasons  and  situations  on  the 
Eastern  Continent  as  far  north  as  lUP, 

The  introduction  of  barley  into  the  North  American  cobnies  may  be 
traced  back  to  the  periods  of  their  settlements.  luwas  sown  by  Gos- 
nold,  together  with  other  English  f[rains,  on  Martha's  Vineyard  and  the 
Elizabeth  Islands,  in  1602,  and  by  the  colonists  oi  the  "London  Com- 
pany," in  Virginia,  in  1611.  By  the  year  1648,  it  was  raised  in  abun- 
dance in  that  colony ;  but  soon  after,  its  culture  was  suffered  to  decline 
in  consequence  of  the  more  profitable  and  increased  production  of  to- 
bacco. 

Barley  appears  to  have  been  cultivated  in  New  Netherland  at  early 
as  the  year  1«26,  as  samples  of  the  harvest. of  that  year,  raised  by  the 
colonists  of  Manhattan  island,  were  sent  to  Holland,  with  other  grains, 
u  tD  evidence  of  their  prosperous  conditioa. 
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:   According  to  the  records  of  the  "Oovenior  mm!  Company  of  \hb 
Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England,"  barley  was  introduced  into  that 
o^ony  in  1629.     In  1633,  good  crops  were  raised  in  Lynn. 
*In  1796,  the  chief  agricultural  product  of  the  isle  of  Rhode  Island 
was  barley,  Considerable  quantities  of  which  were  raised.  ' 

Barley  has  never  been  much  cultivated  in  the  United  States,  nor  has  it 
entered  extensively  into  our  foreign  commerce,  as  We  have  been  consu- 
mers rather  than  producers  of  this  grain.  It  has  been  chiefly  employed 
for  malting  and  distillation,  and  also  in  considerable  quantities  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  sago  or  rice,  after  being  hulled. 

According  to  the  census  returns  of  1840,  the  amount  of  barley  raised 
in  the  United  States,  the  year  preceding,  was  4,161,604  bushels;  of 
1850,  6,167,015  bushels;  showing  an  increase  of  1,005,511  bushels. 
The  amount  of  the  barley  crop  of  the  United  States  in  1863,  may  be 
estimated  at  6,600,000  bushels;  which,  at  75  cents  per  bushel,  would 
be  worth  $4,876,000. 


CONDENSED  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Statement  of  John  Spiny,  of  Connersville,  Fayette  county,  Indiana. 

Barley  bids  fair  to  become  an  important  crop  with  us.  It  is  sown 
the  last  of  August,  or  early  in  Septemb^-,  among  the  standing  com, 
fi*om  1  to  li  bushels  to  the  acre,  plougJid  in  with  a  light  plough  or 
cultivator.  Some  farmers,  when  the  corn  will  admit,  plough  it  in  one 
way,  and  cross  with  the  cultivator.  The  yield  is  from  40  to  60  bushels 
to  the  acre. 

The  green  grain  ofl^ers  an  excellent  pasture  during  winter,  especialfy 
for  colts  and  calves,  as  they  injure  the  ground  less  by  tramping  than 
old  stock.  It  is  better  to  manage  the  feeding  so  that  they  will  not  be 
on  the  lands  afler  the  winter  frosts  are  out  oi  the  ground. 

Barley  ripens  with  us  the  last  of  June,  when  it  is  cut  and  stacked, 
or,  what  is  better,  housed,  and  afterwards  threshed.  The  straw  is 
saved  for  winter  feeding  to  cattle,  and  answers  well  for  horses  when 
cut  and  fed  with  the  grain  crushed  into  coarse  meal.  Barley  is  also 
valuable  lor  hogs  when  ground  and  made  into  swill,  and  fed  during  the 
first  stage  of  fermentation ;  of  the  grain  may  be  soaked  in  water  unlii 
it  is  fully  swollen,  and  then  fed  to  them. 


Statement  of  Daniel  Fulton,  of  Bowdoinham,  Lincoln  county y  Maine, 

For  many  years  barley  wiih  us  was  nearly  destroyed  by  insects; 
but,  for  the  last  four  years  we  have  raised  fair  crops.  Average  yield, 
20  bushels;  price,  70  cents.  It  is  used  principally  to  feed  £)gs  and 
poultry. 
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^StaUment  q(  Gbbssom  Wiborn,  of  Victor,  Ontario  eomuy,  Neio  r«*.     ^ 

Barley  is  prettj  tfltensively  ^own  here.  To  produce  a  good  crop 
of  barley,  the  land  should  be  rich,  mellow,  early,  and  warm— such  as 
will  not  suffer  from  drought.  It  should  be  such  land  as  will  bring  larg6 
straw ;  for  if  the  straw  is  only  large,  there  seems  to  be  no  danger  about 
Its  fillings.  In  this  respect  it  is  materially  different  from  wheat,  which 
often  produces  large  straw  without  being  at  all  well  filled. 
The  expenses  of  raising  barley,  per  acre,  is  as  follows: 

Ploughing  once U  38 

Harrowing  twice ^g 

Seed,  2J  bushels,  at  60  cents  per  bushel : . . .  i  go 

^o^'n«: ".."."'!!!         ]3 

Harvesting  and  stacking ;.     2  50 

Threshing  20  bushels,  at  6  cents  per  bushel* [.......     1  20 

J[]!onveyance  to  market,  3  cents 1"!!!!         60 

Total "To7 

The  above  sum  divided  by  20,  which  is  the  average  number  of 
bushels  raised  per  acre,  and  we  have  36  cents  as  the  expense  of  raising 
a  bushel.  i^  © 

Statement  o/ John  W.  Fitch,  of  Troy,  Reruselaer  county,  New  YorJc, 

Barley  is  not  cultivated  to  much  extent  in  this  county,  although  some 
of  our  farmers  raise  iL  It  requires  good  land  and  much  care. 
1  wenty-hve  bushels  per  acre  is  above  the  average  yield.  ♦. 

Suuement  ^  John  B.  Youno  and  James  Db  Mott,  of  Chid,  Seneca 

county.  New  York. 

Barley.is  cultivated  here  to  some  extent,  but  is  not  considered  so 
sure  a  crop  as  oats,  and  requires  a  better  chance  to  succeed  well.  Av- 
erage yield,  21  bushels  per  acre ;  but  sometimes  produces  a  much 
higher  amount.  Cost  of  production,  about  the  same  as  oats.  In  these 
estimates  we  say  nothing  about  the  expense  of  manuring,  considering 
tne  straw  an  equivalent. 


:*9 


OAT& 


The  oat,  when  considered  in  connexion  with  the  artificial  grasses,  and 
the  nourishment  and  improvement  it  affords  to  live  stock,  may  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  crops  we  produce.  Its  history 
14  highly  mteresung,  fi-om  the  circumstance,  that  while  in  many  portionB 
of  Europe,  when  ground  into  meal,  it  forms  an  important  aiimeot  for 
man,  one  variety,  at  least,  has  been  cuiiivated  fix>m  the  days  of  PlinY 
on  accouiJtt)f  lU  superior  fitness  as  an  article  of  diet  for  the  sick.  Tto 
com^  of  us  ongm  la  veiled  In  the  tame  uncertatety  as  that  of  barlej 
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jt^BPfc  tboagh  the  most  common  variety  is  saH  K^jiitodigenous  to  the 
iAor  Juan  Fernaiidez,  while  another  sort,  r^sSiog'^it.  is  found 
pwwg  wild  in  California.  But,  as  these  are  met  with  in  places  which 
bflte  been  cultivated  at  former  periods,  it  is  probable  that  they  are  only 
outcasts,  and  not  wild  aborigines.  "^ 

This  plant  was  introduced  into  the  North  American  colonies  soon 
after  their  settlements  by  Europeans.  It  was  sown  by  Gosnold,  on  the 
El'zabeih  Islands,  in  1602;  culti/ated  in  Newfoundland  in  1622,  and 
introduced  by  the  colonists  on  Massachusetts  bay  in  1629.  In  1633 
good  crops  of  oats  wer^  raised  in  Lynn.  It  would  appear  that  they 
were  not  much  cultivated  previous  to  that  time,  as  four  hogsheads  of 
oat-meal  came  to  Nantasket,  from  England,  in  1631. 

This  grain  was  introduced  into  New  Netherland  prior  to  1626,  as 
there  araved  ro  HoUand,  from  the  little  colony  on  Manhattan  island, 
samples  of  the  recent  harvest,  consisting  of  oats  and  other  grains,  as 
ao  evidence  of  their  prosperous  condition. 

mough  the  oat  was  cultivated  in  Virginia  previous  to  the  year 
1648,  it  has  never  been  very  extensively  raised  there  even  to  the 
present  time. 

The  oat,  like  barley,  has  never  much  entered  into  our  foreign  com- 
merce, as  the  domesuc  consumption  has  always  been  nearly  ^ual  to 
the  quantity  produced.  The  annual  average  exports,  for  several  years 
preceding  1817,  were  70,000  bushels.  ^ 

By  the  census  returns  of  1840,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  produce 
^L"?!^.  ,'Sn  u®  United  States  was  123,071,341  bushels;  of  1860, 
I4b,684,179  bushels;  showing  an  increase  of  23,612,838  bushels. 
Ihe  amount  raised  m  1853,  may  be  estimated  at  160,000,000  bushels- 
which,  at  37i  cents,  would  be  worth  >60,00y,000.  ' 


CONDENSED     CORRESPONDENCE. 


Statement  of  William  P.  Phelps,  of  Elmtcood,  Peoria  county,  lllinait. 

Oats  are  produced  by  ploughing  once,  as  for  com,  and  harrowinir  or 
brushing  in  the  seed,  at  a  cost  ol  $1  25  per  acre,  and  are  harvested 

Sn?"*n^u'^'u^,*  ^^^^'*  ^^  ""^^^y  ^®  ^^"^^  c^^-     The  yield  is  fi-om 
80  to  60  bushels  to  the  acre. 


Statement  of  John  M.  Lesley,  of  Dantville,  Vermilion  county,  lUinou. 

I  t^i^*  ui  ^^  j^^  ^^^  extensively  cultivated  here.  They  yield  a 
tolerably  good  crop,  averaging  26  or  30  bushels  to  the  acre.  The 
•eeding  and  hanresting  are  very  similar  to  those  of  wheat.  They  are 
usually  harvested  about  the  Ist  of  July,  and  command  a  price  of  from 
xo  to  80  cents  per  busheL  '^ 
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Statement  of  kmttm$Mi  B.  Mtllkk  and  Jotmra.  Bkobbt,  of  KnotvUU^ 
•    **  Marion  countyy  Iowa, 

^  Oat8  grow  remarkably  well  in  this  countj)  much  better,  we  tbink, 
from  our  experience,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  State.  The  amount 
of  seed  sown  to  tyi  acre  is  from  two  to  threq  bushels.  Average  yield, 
60  bushels. 


Statement  of  Micajah  Burnett,  of  the  United  Sbciety  of  Shalcert^TUa^ 

ant  Hill,  Mercer  county^  Kentucky. 

Oats  are  a  tolerably  sure  crop  with  us,  and  yield  from  35  to  40 
bushels  to  the  acre.  A  large  amount  is  raised  and  consumed  at  home, 
as  feed  for  stock.  The  unthreshed  sheat^es  are  cut  fine  by  horse-power 
machinery,  ^d  mixed  with  meal,  shorts,  &c.,  before  feeding. 

Barley  is  raised  by  only  few  farmers  in  this  vicinity,  but  those  who 
do  raise  it  say  it  yields  largely  and  pwiys  well. 


Statement  o/"  Daniel  Fulton,  of  Bowdoinham,  Lincoln  county,  Maine. 

Oats  sown  early  yield  a  fair  crop :  but  they  are  considered  an  ex- 
hausting one.     Average  yield,  25  bushels ;  price,  45  cents. 


Statement  of  William  Bacon,  of  Richmondj  Berkshire  county f  Massa- 

chu$ctls. 

<>  Oats  with  many  farmers  are  a  profitable  crop;  and  if  a  man  wishes 
soon  to  turn  the  strength  of  his  farm  inio  cash,  he  can  take  no  more 
effectual  way  to  accomplish  it  than  by  continued  ploughings  and  rais- 
ing this  grain  without  manure.  It  is  an  exhausting  crop,  but  one  that 
is  quick  in  market.  When  sown  after  corn  it  probably  gives  in  many 
instances  70  bushels  to  the  acre,  though  the  average  of  all  lands,  and 

•every  species  of  cultivation,  will  not  exceed  35  bushels.     The  present  , 
home  price  is  60  cents  a  bushel. 


Statement  ^ Grove  Spencer,  of  Yptilanti,  fVashtenaw  county,  Michigan. 

Oats  with  us  are  not  considered  a  very  productive  crop.  I  have 
for  several  seasons  raised  them  upon  well  manured  corn-ground,  and 
when  they  were  harvested  I  turned  over  the  stubble,  and  sowed  the 
eame  ground  to  wheat.  In  these  cases  I  have  got  a  very  light  growth 
of  straw,  while  the  heads  of  wheat  have  been  very  heavy,  long,  and 
full.  In  connexion  with  this,  I  may  add  that  my  experiments  have 
convinced  me  that  plaster  is  very  useful  upon  a  wheat  crop  immedi- 
ately succeeding  oats.  I  have  tried  plaster  often  on  corn,  and  the 
effect  uniformly  has  been  to  hasten  and  enlarge  the  growth  of  the 
stalks,  but  not  to  benefit  the  com.  Thus  in  the  growth  of  cknrer, 
where  the  main  crop  is  stalks  and  leaves,  plaster  is  the  best  fertiliser 
that  is  known. 


^. 
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Siatemeia  of  J.  D.  Ysbus,  ofNartkvUU,  Wayne  county,  Midkig^n. 

Oats  are  less  cultivated  here  than  formerly. .  Owing  to  the  drought, 
the  yield  per  acre  the  past  season  has  not  averaged  over  16  bushels. 

Statement  ofW.  M.  Jackson,  of  Fayette,  Howard  county,  Missouri. 

Oats  with  us  are  a  very  certain  crop.  Average  yield,  from  30  to  40 
busheb  to  the  acre.  We  sow  two  bushels  to  the  acre  as  soon  in  the 
spring  as  the  ground  can  be  ploughed,  which  is  generally  in  March. 

Statement  of  Armstrong  O'Hara,  of  Saint  Fran^^ois  county,  Missouri. 

^  Oats  here  are  raised  for  home  consumption,  and  yield  20  bushels  to 
the  acre.  Cost  of  raising,  16  cents  per  bushel.  Market  value,  25 
cents  per  bushel. 

Statement  ^Gbrshom  Wiborn,  of  Victor,  Ontario  county.  New  York, 

Oats  are  extensively  cultivated  with  us,  although  there  is  an  opinion 
among  farmers  that  they  are  an  exhausting  crop.  They  are  generally 
sown  upon  the  poorest  and  most  exhausted  lands  upon  the  farm ;  and 
if  after  raising  a  crop  of  oats,  the  land  is  further  exhausted,  it  should 
prejudice  no  one  against  a  reasonable  plan  of  raising  them.  Although 
they  will  produce  a  fair  yield  upon  an  indifferent  soil,  no  crop  will  pay 
better  for  manure  and  good  culture.  Upon  a  first-rate  soil,  in  a  good 
condition,  they  sometimes  turn  over  100  bushels  per  acre.  Land  that 
we  intend  for  barley  or  oats  should  be  ploughed  in  the  fall,  so  as  to 
be  ready  fpr  sowing  as  soon  as  the  frost  leaves  it  in  the  spring.  Barley 
and  oau,  to  produce  a  good  crop,  should  get  a  good  start  before  the 
weather  becomes  dry  and  hot. 

The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  expense  of  raising  an  acre  of  oats  ; 

Ploughing  once.. ^ $1  38 

Harrowing  twice 75 

Seed,  2^  bushels,  at  40  cents  per  bushel 1  oo 

Sowing....  '-•'       13 

Harvesting  and  housing 1  50 

Threshing  40  bushels,  at  6  cents  per  bushel [  2  40 

Conveyance  to  market go 

Total .,_ 7  gj 

Forty  bushels  of  oats  is  an  average  crop ;  therefore,  $7  97  divided 
by  40  gives  19  cents,  which  is  the  expense  of  raising  per  bushel. 

Statement  ^  John  Fitch,  of  Troy,  Rensselaer  cmtnty,  New  York. 

Oats  M-e  raised  by  ahnost  every  farmer,  and  are  in  general  use  as 
tood  lor  horses.    Forty  bushels  per  acre  is  a  lair  yield,  though  as  many 
as  80,  and  often  100  bushels,  have  been  raised. 
11 
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Statement  of  John  B.  Young  and  Jambs  Dk  Mott,  0/  Ovid^  Seneca 

counitft  New  York. 

The  cost  of  raising  a  crop  of  oats,  which  is  generally  put  in  on  com 
stubble,  is  estimated  per  acre, on  that  supposition,  as  follows: 

Ploughing $1  00 

Seed,  2 J  bushels,  at  38  cents  per  bushel 96 

Harrowing  in  seed 40 

Harvesting  and  housing 1  00 

Threshing  38  bushels,  at  6  cents 2  28 

Interest  on  land,  at  $50  per  acre 3  60 

9  13 

Product  per  acre,  38  bushels  of  oats,  at  38  cents $14  44 

Cost  6f  production  as  above 9  13 

Profit  per  acre 6  31 

Thirty-eight  bushels  of  oats  is  the  estimated  average  yield  in  this 
county,  for  all  sown.  Com-stubble  we  consider  the  best  land,  and 
the  product  much  larger,  say  45  bushels;  in  some  instances,  about  80 
bushels  fjer  acre  may  be  raised  under  favorable  circumstances.  This 
crop  is  usually  cut  and  allowed  to  lie  in  swath  some  time,  to  cure, 
before  raking  and  binding;  then  "stouted,"  the  same  as  wheat. 
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Statement  ©/"John  Hurlbut,  ofArkportt  Steuben  county,  New  York, 

The  raising  of  oats  is  a  money-making  business  at  present,  (price 
40  cents  a  bushel,)  but  no  husbandman  who  has  a  deed  of  his  farm 
should  think  of  sowing  more  than  enough  ior  his  own  use.  T  am  satis- 
fied, from  carefiil  observation,  that  they  are  the  most  exhausting  to  the 
soil  of  any  crop  we  raise,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  flax.  As  proof 
of  this,  I  would  state  that  a  field  of  oats  from  which,  in  1S52,  we  har- 
vested 80  bushels  per  acre,  twelve  years  since,  could  not  produce  16 
bushels  per  acre.  It  was  then  "  worked  on  shares,"  and  had  been 
cropped  with  oats  for  several  years  in  succession.  Since  then  it  has 
been  reclaimed  by  clover,  and  has  not  been  troubled  with  oats. 


Statement  o/"  William  M.  Macy,  0/  Querent  Grove,  Linn  county,  Oregon, 
Oats  do  well  here,  yielding  from  36  to  60  bushels  to  the  acre.     The 
best  time,  I  think,  for  sowing,  is  in  February.     They  are  worth  as  much 
per  bushel  as  wheati  owing  to  their  scarcity. 

Statement  of  N.  Linton,  o/"  Cochrantville,  Chester  county,  Penntylvania. 

Oats  are  sown  here  on  ground  on  which  com  erew  the  previous  year, 
at  the  rate  of  three  bushels  to  the  acre,  as  early  in  the  spring  as  the 
ground  can  be  got  in  good  order.  The  yield  is  from  30  to  60  bushels 
to  the  acre,  and  sells  in  the  neighborhood  for  44  cents  for  32  pounds. 


Statement  of  John  Eichar,  of  Cheensburg,  Westmoreland  county,  Penn- 
*  syltxinia, 

A  large  quantity  of  oats  are  raised  in  this  county.  The  greatest 
yield  is  76  bushels  to  the  acre;  average  yield,  60  bushels;  cost  of  pro- 
duction, 19^  cents;  present  market  value,  37^  cents  per  bushel;  small- 
est yield  that  will  pay  expenses,  24^^  bushels. 


Statement  0^' Joseph  Bowditch,  ofFair/ield,  Franklin  county t  Vermgnt, 

This  crop  is  considered  as  exhausting  to  the  soil.  It  is  necessarily 
raised,  to  some  extent,  usually  upon  sward  land,  to  be  succeeded  by  com 
or  potatoes,  and  followed  by  wheat,  with  herdsgrass,  (Timothy,)  and 
clover.  We  sometimes  sow  oats  with  grass-seed,  for  the  third  crop. 
We  usually  sow  three  bushels  per  acre.  Average  yield  upon  sward 
land,  36  bushels ;  when  they  succeed  com  or  potatoes,  60  bushels  per 
acre.  It  generally  costs  34  cents  per  bushel  to  raise  them.  They  are 
worth  37  cents. 


Statement  of  Osman  Dewet,  of  Barre,  Washington  county t  Vermont, 

Oats  are  raised  to  a  considerable  extent  here,  because  they  are  a 
sure  crop,  and  are  always  in  demand  as  feed  for  horses.  They  do  best 
on  rich  land,  but  are  often  cultivated  on  green  sward,  without  manure, 
where  they  will  yield  fi"om  30  to  60  bushels  per  acre ;  but  sowed  after 
com,  on  rich  land,  they  will  yield  from  60  to  SO  bushels.  They  are 
worth  from  30  to  42  cents  per  bushel,  and  30  bushels  to  the  acre  will 
pay  for  raising  them. 


Statement  oj  Raleigh  W.  Dyer,  of  Prillaman'tt  Franklin  county,  Vir- 

ginia. 

This  grain  is  our  greatest  crop,  and  without  it  our  farmers  could  not 
remain  in  their  present  condition.  The  notion  that  oats  are  injurious  to 
the  soil  is  wrong;  they  are  not,  unless  they  are  made  so  by  bad  man- 
agement. Land  that  has  produced  a  crop  should  not  be  pastured  ;  but 
the  stubble  and  large  weeds  which  follow,  should  be  turned  under  at 
least  10  inches  in  August.  Oats,  by  these  means,  can  be  made  a  val- 
uable renovator  lor  a  crop  of  wheal  or  rye.  Our  time  of  seeding  is  in 
the  month  of  March.  VVe  sow  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  bushels 
per  acre.  The  yield  is  from  16  to  40  bushels,  according  to  the  land 
and  the  season.  They  are  worth  in  market  from  30  to  40  cents,  and 
at  home  from  15  to  25  cents  per  bushel. 


Statement  o/*GusTAvrs  De  Neven,  of  Fond  dii  Lmc,  Fond  du  Lac  county ,. 

Wisconsin, 

Oats  are  extensively  raised.  The  average  product  is  probably  not 
far  from  40  bushels  to  the  acre.  Some  crops  have  yielded  as  hig;h  as 
80  bushels.  Our  soil  and  climate  are  well  adapted  to  this  prcxluct 
Price  from  20  to  22  cents  per  bushel 
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BUCKWHEAT. 


Buckwheat  is  believed  to  be  a  native  of  Central  Asia,  as  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  first  brought  to  Europe  in  the  early  part  of  tae 
twelfth  century,  at  the  time  of  the  crusades  for  the  recovery  of  Syria 
from  the  dominion  of  the  Saracens ;  while  others  contend  that  it  wa« 
introduced  into  Spain  by  the  Moors,  four  hundred  years  before. 

This  grain  appears  not  to  have  been  much  cultivated  in  this  coun- 
tTy«prior  to  the  last  century/ ^cept  by  the  Dutch,  on  the  Hudson,  and 
the  Swedes,  on  the  Delaware.  Samples  of  American  growth  were  sent 
to  Holland  by  the  colonists  of  Manhattan  island,  together  with  those  of 
other  grains,  as  early  as  1626.  Previous  to  the  year  1760,  it  was  ex- 
tensively cultivated  by  the  Dutch  of  New  York  for  "suppom,"  and  for 
provender  for  horses.  Holm,  in  his  "History  of  New  Swedeland," 
(Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,)  mentions  it  among  the  productions  of 
that  province;  and  Kalm,  the  Swedish  naturalist,  who  visited  this 
country  in  1748-49,  speaks  of  it  as  growing  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jer- 
sey, and  New  York. 

This  product,  heretofore,  has  never  entered  very  extensively  into  our 
foreign  commerce,  ahhough  considerable  quantities  of  the  flour  and 
grain  are  annually  shipped. 

According  to  the  census  of  1840,  the  quantity  of  buckwheat  raised 
in  the  United  States  was  7,291,743  bushels;  of*^1860,  8,966,912  bush- 
els ;  showing  an  increase  of  1,665,169  bushels.  The  amount  raised 
in  the  year  1863  may  be  estimated  at  10,000,000  bushels;  which,  at 
40  cents,  would  amount  to  $4,000,000, 


CONDENSED    CORRESPONDENCE. 


Suument  of  William  Bacon,  of  Richmond,  Berkshire  county,  Maua- 
*  chusetfs. 

Buckwheat,  of  late  years,  has  become  a  popular  crop.  It  first  came 
mto  notonety  through  its  effects  in  subduing  weedy  and  waste  lands  ; 
but  from  the  demand  for  it  in  market,  it  is  now  admitted  to  all  soils,  and 
found  to  feel  the  effects  of  a  fertile  one  like  other  plants.  Average 
yield  26  bushels  per  acre,  worth  $1  25  per  100  pounds. 


RICR 

Rice,  the  chief  food,  perhaps,  of  one-third  of  the  human  race, 
possesses  advantages  over  wheat,  maize,  and  other  grains,  of  preserv- 
ing plenty  dunng  the  fluctuations  of  trade,  caused  by  war,  famine,  or 
short  crops,  and  is  also  susceptible  of  cultivation  on  land  too  low  and 
moist  for  the  production  of  most  other  useful  plants.    Like  several 
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other  bread-plants  in  common  use,  it  is  never  found  wild,*  nor  is  its 
native  country  known,  unless  we  except  the  statement  of  the  Danish 
missionary,  Klein,  that  he  found  it  growing  spontaneously  in  India, 
which  is  doubted  by  some.  Linnaeus  considered  it  as  a  native  of 
Ethiopia,  while  others  regard  it  of  Asiatic  origin. 

Rice  was  first  introduced  into  Virginia  by  Sir  William  Berkeley,  in 
1647,  who  received  half  a  bushel  of  seed,  frcm  which  he  raised  16 
bushels  of  an  excellent  quality,  most  or  all  of  which  was  sown  the  fol- 
lowing ye.ir. 

This  grain  is  stated  to  have  been  first  brought  into  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  by  a  Dutch  brig  from  Madagascar,  in  1694,  the  captain  of 
which  left  about  a  peck  of  paddy  (rice  in  the  husk)  with  Governor 
Thomas  Smith,  who  distributed  it  among  his  friends  for  cultivation. 
Another  account  of  its  introduction  into  Carolina  is,  that  Ashby  was 
encouraged  to  send  a  bag  containing  100  pounds  of  seed-rice  to  that 
province,  from  the  crops  of  which  60  tons  were  shipped  to  England  in 
1698;  while  Darymaple  maintains  that  rice  in  Carolina  is  the  result  of 
a  small  bag  of  paddy  sent  as  a  present  fi-om  Dubois,  treasurer  of  the 
"East  India  Company,"  to  a  Charleston  trader.  Upland  or  mountain 
rice  was  introduced  into  Charleston,  fj-om  Canton,  by  John  Bradby 
Blake,  in  1772. 

The  culture  of  rice  was  introduced  into  Louisiana,  by  the  "Company 
ot  the  West,"  in  1718. 

The  amount  of  rice  exported  from  Charleston,  South  Carohna,  in 
1724,  was  18,000  barrels  ;  in  1731,  41,967  barrels  ;  in  1740,  90,110 
barrels ;  in  1747-48,  66,000  barrels ;  in  1764,  104,682  barrels ;  in 
1760-61, 100,000  barrels.  From  Savannah,  in  1766,  2,299  barrels, 
besides  237  bushels  of  rough  rice ;  in  1760,  3,283  barrels,  and  208 
bushels  of  rough  rice;  in  1770,  22,120  barrels,  besides  7,064  busheLs 
of  rough  rice.     From  Philadelphia,  in  1771,  268,376  pounds. 

The  amount  of  rice  exported  from  this  country  in  1770,  was  160,629 
barrels ;  in  1791,  96,960  tierces  of  600  pounds  each  ;  in  1800, 112,066 
tierces;  in  1810,  131,341- tierces. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  domestic  rice,  and  its  val- 
uation, exported  from  the  United  States  for  the  last  thirty-three  years : 


KiM. 

Value. 

Uee. 

Value. 

lica. 

VahM. 

Yean. 

Tean. 

Yean. 

TlercM. 

DoUan. 

TiefMe. 

DoUan. 

Tieroea. 

DoUan. 

ino-ai 

80,991 

1,494,307 

1631-38.... 

190,397 

9,138,631 

1649-43.... 

166,786 

1,68*,  ?«• 

iMi-a3 

67,089 

1,S&3,469 

1839-33.... 

144, 163 

9,744,416 

1843-44.... 

134.715 

9,189,488 
9,160,te 

18^B-93 

101,385 

1,890, 96ft 

1833-34.... 

191.866 

3,133.979 

1844-45.... 

118,«81 

ia93-S4 

113,999 

1,669,969 

1834-35.... 

110,851 

3,910,331 

1845-46.... 

194,007 

9.564,981 

iSM-as..... 

»7,0IS 

1,995,945 

1635-36.... 

919,969 

9,546,750 

1646-47.... 

144,497 

3,605,681 

leas-JK..... 

111,063 

1.917,445 

1K36-37.... 

106,064 

3.309,979 

1847-48.... 

100.403 

9,331,aM 

l«»-«7 

133,  &18 

9,343,906 

1837-38.... 

71,048 

1,731,819 

1648-49.... 

196,861 

3,968,388 

i«7-ae 

175,0I9 

9,690,686 

1836^.... 

93,390 

9,460,196 

I64»^.... 

197,080 

9,6*1,867 

lN8-a9 

171,636 

9,514.370 

183»-40.... 

101,660 

1,949,076 

185(W1.... 

105,500 

''SSlS 

lMB-30 

130,697 

1,966,694 

184(M1.... 

101,617 

9,010,107 

1851-38.... 

119,733 

un^i 

116,417 

9,016,967 

1641-49.... 

114,617 

1,907,367 

1859^53.... 

67,707 

1,«',«» 

*It  is  to  be  ondentood  that  Um  wild  rice,  or  vater-ost,  (Rimmim  a^mttka,)  whiok  gnvi 
along  the  muddy  •bore*  of  our  tidal  and  inland  waten,  ia  a  distinet  plant  from  tiie  eommon 
liee,  and  ihoold  not  be  oonfoonded  with  it 
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According  to  the  census  of  1840,  the  rice  crop  of  the  United  States 
amounted  to  80,841,422  pounds;  of  1850,  216,313,497  pounds;  show- 
ing an  increase  of  134,472,076  pounds.  The  amount  of  rice  culti- 
vated in  the  Union  in  1863,  may  be  estimated  at  250,000,000  pounds ; 
which,  at  3J  cents,  would  be  worth  $8,760,000. 


CONDENSED    CORRESPONDENCE. 
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Statement  of  Robert  F.  W.  Allston,  of  Chicora   Wood,  near  George- 
"    tou-n,  Georgetown  district,  South  Carolina. 

< 

The  quantity  of  rice  produced  in  the  year  1852-53,  and  exported 
from  the  plantations,  amounted  to  140,730  tierces.  The  following 
statement,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  a  commercial  house  in  Charles- 
ton, will  indicate  the  manner  in  which  it  was  disposed  of  or  consumed: 

Receipt*  and  exporU  of  rkp  at  the  port  of'  Charleston  from  August  31, 

■      1^,  to  August  31, 1863. 

Received,  in  barrels. 140,894 

Less  slock  of  1862,  September  1 164 

Barrels  on  hand 140,730 

Barrels. 

Exported  to  Great  Britain 11,293 

Exported  to  France 4,516 

Exported  to  North  of  Europe 6,703 

Exported  to  West  Indies 10,237 

Total  foreign 38,748 

Shipped  to  Northern  ports ; . .  70,31 1 

Shipped  to  Southern  ports 17,683       ' 

Total  coastwise 87,994 

City  consumption 12,600 

Burned 190 

139,432 
Stock  on  hand  September  1,  1853 1,462 

Total  crop  and  stock,  in  barrels 140,894 

Of  the  above,  there  were  exported  in  the  rough  (paddy} — 

T>  •     •                                                               Barrek  roagh.  BarreLi  elean. 

To  Great  Bntain 116,446  6,497 

To  France 11,642  664 

To  North  of  Europe 122,468  6,833 

Total  foreign 249,676  11,884 
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Coastwise  North ^    U*.276  6,441 


Grand  total 363,862 


17,326 


The  exports  in  the  rough  are  always  estimated  at  21  bushels  to  the 
barrel  of  clean  rice,  and  included  in  the  latter.  ^^ 

Great  Britain,  therefore,  took  in  clean  rice 5.796 

Do.  do.         .  in  rough  rice 6,497 


Or  nearly  50  per  cent,  in  paddy. 

France  took  in  clean  rice 

Do.        in  rough  rice 


3,961 
664 


Or  above  12i  per  cent,  in  paddy. 

North  of  Europe  took  in  clean  rice 870 

Do.  do.       inroughrice ^,'666 


11,293 


4,616 


6,703 


Or  about  87  per  cent,  in  paddy.  _  

Total  foreign  exports,  in  barrels ^'iMl 

Taken  coastwise  in  clean  rice ^c'^f? 

Do  in  rough  rice 6,441 

Or  about  6i  per  cent  in  paddy. 

Total  coastwise  in  barrels °  * 

Taking  all  things  into  account,  I  am  inclined  to  estimate  the  crop  as 
exceeding  that  of  last  year  about  5,000  tierces.  The  market  value 
wiU  be  much  greater  in  comparison,  not  only  because  prices  range 
higher  this  year,  but  also,  and  chiefly,  because  there  is  m  the  present 
crop  more  of  strictly  prime  rice. 

Meteorological  observations  at  Waccamaiofor  the  year  1863.* 

THERMOMETER. 


Maximum. 


May  7,  August  7,  88° 


T 


Minimum. 


January  28,  29,  26° 


RADge. 


63^ 


Mean  Temp. 


62*^.77 


BAROMETER. 


MiLzimum. 


January  28,  30.68 


Minimum. 


Januai      24,  29.24 
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Rain  on  93  day»— 43.5  incheg. 

The  greatest  quantity  of  rain  fell  in  September-8.49  inchea. 

De'w  n^'Ln^,^  "'"^  ^^"  '"  Apri,l4.4  inches.     '""'' 

ddent,  of  Wgh^tide,.  :i!ll^ ^^tso^l^^X"^^,^:  S^^ 
burmng    the  nee,  and  other  damages  sustained  in  curing. 


WUAO  ckors. 


1«» 


POTATOE& 
Jt^:f=;'raStu=^^^^^^^^ 

Valparaiso,  and  Mendoza;  frrnerMonte^-^'rii^rOuSr'  "'"n 

.•«  Jnvri^'i^'y  Of  this  plant,  in  coonexion  with  that  of  the  sweet  Dot«tn 

^-riffi  jil£H^^ —^^^^^ 

1653  inwH^Histi^H^drdluLt^'?^^^^^^^^ 

1598  in  who"  ute^f;  J  al^^yT;jfsoKfl"r'  " 

^^ZTl    .T°  England  it  .^  said  tot e^foundurT;  by'aT 
telSfifi  it'   k'""«  ^*"  ''"'"8'"  '■™'"  Virginia  by  Raleigh^  cXif " 

^^a^^sx  iTrci^-tirdis-^iv^ 

culuvated in Lland  before  iu  value  fTkn^a  b ti^d!''"^ 


in  his  Herbal,  published  in  1697,  gires  a  figure  of  this  plant,  under  the 
name  of  Batata  Virginiarui,  to  distinguish  it  frona  the  sweet  potato,  Ba- 
una  Edulit,  and  recommends  the  roots  to  be  eaten  as  a  "delicate dish  " 
but  not  as  a  common  food.  ''The  sweet  potato,"  says  sir  Joseph 
Banks,  "  was  used  in  England  as  a  delicacy  long  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  our  potatoes;  it  was  imported  in  considerable  quantities  from 
Spain  and  the  Canaries,  and  was  supposed  to  possess  the  power  of 
restoring  decayed  vigor."  It  is  related  that  the  common  potato  was 
accidentally  introduced  into  England  from  Ireland  at  a  period  some- 
what earher  than  that  noticed  by  Gerard,  in  consequence  of  the 
wrecking  of  a  vessel  on  the  coast  of  Lancashire,  which  had  a  quantity 
oo  board.  In  1663,  the  Royal  Society  of  England  took  measures  for  en- 
couraging the  cultivation  of  this  vegetable,  with  the  view  of  preventing 
famine.  Notwithstanding  its  utility  as  a  iood  became  better  known,  no 
high  character  was  attached  to  it;  and  the  writers  on  gardening,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  hundred  years  or  more 
after  its  introduction,  treated  it  rather  indifferendy.  ♦•They  are  much 
used  in  Ireland  and  America  as  bread,"  says  one  author,  "and  may  be 
propagated  with  advantage  to  poor  people."  The  famous  nurserymen, 
London  and  Wise,  did  not  consider  it  worthy  of  notice  in  their  Com- 
plete Gardener,  published  in  1719.  But  its  use  gradually  spread  as  its 
excellencies  became  better  understood.  It  was  near  the  micldle  of  the 
last  century  before  it  was  generally  known  either  in  Britain  or  North 
America,  since  which  it  has  been  mo^t  extensively  cultivated. 

The  Deriod  of  the  introduction  of  the  common  potato  into  the  British 
North  American  colonies  is  not  precisely  known.  It  is  mentioned 
among  the  products  of  Carohna  and  Virginia  in  1749,  and  among  those 
growmg  in  New  York  and  New  England  the  same  year.  They  were 
much  cultivated  in  the  latter  in  1760,  where  they  produced  well  and 
were  of  good  use.  The  varieties  at  that  time  were  the  "rough-coats," 
"red-coats,"  and  the  "flat  whites."  The  red-coats  were  considered 
the  best.  In  1770,  are  mentioned  the  "reddish,"  the  "bluish,"  the 
"white,"  and  the  "French"  potatoes;  the  latter  of  which  were  flattened 
m  their  shape,  and  of  a  good  flavor. 

The  famous  "Mercer"  or  "Meshanock"  potato  of  the  present  day 
wiginated  on  Meshanock  creek,  by  Joseph  Gilkey,  of  Mercer  county, 
Pennsylvania,  in  about  the  year  1812. 

The  sweet  potato  (Batatas  edulisj  is  indigenous  to  the  East  Indies 
and  mter-tropical  America,  and  was  the  "potato"  of  the  old  English 
writers  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century.  It  was,  doubdess, 
mtroduced  mto  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Virginia,  soon  after  their  settle- 
inents  by  Europeans,  being  mentioned  as  one  of  the  cultivated  products 
of  those  colonies  as  early  as  the  year  1648. 

Among  numerous  other  products  ordered  to  be  imported  by  the 
"  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England,** 
in  1629,  was  the  potato.  Sweet  or  Spanish  potatoes  were  introduced 
mto  New  England  in  1764,  and  proved  to  be  more  prohfic  than  the 
common  sort,  and  were  brought  into  general  use. 

The  amount  of  potatoes  exported  from  South  Carolina  in  1747-48, 
was  700  bushels;  from  Philadelphia  in  1796,  9,004  bushels. 
The  quantity  and  valuation  of  potatoes  exported  fi-om  the  United 
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States  within  the  last  thirty-three  years  are  indicated  in  the  follow 
ing  table : 


Years. 

PoUtoet. 

Valoe. 

Yean. 

Potatoea. 

Value. 

1820-21 

BuMkelt. 

90,889 

129,814 

104,187 

131,194 

106,954 

87,734 

95,748 

94,898 

77,226 

105,620 

112,875 

106, 517 

136, 127 

97,427 

83,82:) 

91,581 

100,703 

DoUart.   \ 
30,500 
45,758 
37,241 
44,042 
37,588 
41,583 
39,174 
35,371 
:i0,079 
39,027 
41,147 
42,077 
52,052  : 
38,507  ; 
41,543  J 
43,630 
53,630  , 

1 

1837-38 

Buakdt. 

118,627 

DoUmn. 

56.898 

1821-92 

1938-39 

96,569           57-.'i.1fi 

1822-23 

1839-40 

123,549 
136,096 
194, 946 
144,991 
182,238 
274,216 
125.150 
164  365 
133, 170 
109,665 
155,595 
1 106, 342 
148, 916 
825,905 

54,524 

1823-24 

1840-41 

64,402 

1824-25 

1841-42 

86,844 

1825-96 

1842-43 

47, 757 

1826-27 

184}-44 

74,108 

1827-28 

1844-45 

122,926 

1888-29 

1846-46 

60,934 

1829-30 

1846-47 

109,062 

1830-31 

1847-48 

86,877 

1831-32 

1848-49 

83,313 

1832-33 

1849-60 

99,333 

1833-34 

1850-51 

79, 314 

l6ai-35 

1851-62 

115,121 

1835-36 

1852-63 

152,569 

1836-37 

According  to  the  census  of  1840,  the  amount  of  potatoes  of  all 
sorts  raised  in  the  United  States,  was  108,298,060  bushels;  of  1860, 
104,066,044  bushels,  of  which  38,268,148  bushels  were  sweet;  show- 
ing a  decrease  of  4,232,016  bushels.  This  deficiency  in  the  crop  of 
1849,  as  compared  with  that  of  1839,  is  attributed  to  the  discourage- 
ment caused  by  the  "potato  disease"  which  has  prevailed  in  most 
parts  of  the  globe  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years.  The  amount 
of  potatoes  of  all  sorts  cultivated  in  the  Union  in  1863,  may  be  esti- 
mated at  106,000,000  bushels;  which,  at  40  cents,  would  be  worth 
$42,400,000. 


CONDENSED   CORRESPONDENCE. 

Statement  of  Micajah   Burnett,  of  the   United  Society  of  Shaker iy 
Pleasant  Hill,  Mercer  county,  Kentucky. 

The  past  season  here  was  not  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  potato; 
but  our  crop,  on  an  average,  yielded  217  bushels  to  the  acre.  We  cul- 
tivate a  blue  variety,  which  is  very  good  and  productive.  The  Me- 
shanock,  or  Mercer,  is  preferred  by  some,  and  but  few  agree  upon  any 
one  variety  as  being  the  best.  Cost  of  production,  26  cents  per  bushel ; 
market  value,  60  cents.     No  manure  is  used  in  their  culture. 


Statement  of  Daniel  Fulton,  of  Bowdoinhamf  Lincoln  county.  Mains, 

For  the  last  eight  years,  potatoes  have  been  an  uncertain  crop,  on 
account  of  the  "rot."  The  best  method  of  cultivation,  to  avoid  this 
malady,  is  to  plant  on  sandy  loam,  where  it  can  be  obtained,  or  on 
pasture  ground,  with  but  httle  manure.    For  the  last  two  years,  the 


rot  'appears  to  have  been  gradually  leaving  us.  Average  yield  in 
former  times,  200  bushels  to  the  acre;  during  the  seasons  of  rot,  60 
bushels;  the  last  two  years,  100  bushels.  Since  the  rot  commenced, 
the  average  price  has  been  about  70  cents. 

Statement  of  Simon  T.  Asheton  and  Eluah  Mfrick,  trustees  of  the 
United  Society  of  Shakers,  at  Harvard,  Worcester  county,  Massachusetts. 

Potatoes,  with  us,  thrive  well.  In  their  culture  we  employ  nearly 
the  same  kind  of  manure  as  with  our  other  crops ;  not  that  we  prefer 
long  manure,  but  because  we  do  not  consider  the  extra  labor  of  over- 
hauling improves  the  yield  or  quality  sufficient  to  remunerate.  The 
value  per  barrel,  delivered  at  the  Groton  depot,  is  $2  60. 

The  rotation  of  crops  pursued  by  us  is  as  follows :  first  crop  after 
taming  under  the  sward,  potatoes;  second,  corn ;  third,  oats;  then  three 
to  five  years  in  grass  for  hay. 

The  potato  disease. — In  the  spring  of  1849,  we  planted  two  acres  of 
potatoes,  as  early  as  the  10th  of  April.  In  due  time  they  came  up, 
flourished,  and  produced  a  fine  crop,  all  perfect  and  sound,  while  those 
planted  in  the  latter  part  of  May  were  smitten  with  the  disease.  We 
were  thus  induced  to  try  early  planting  again.  The  next  spring  the 
ground  was  prepared,  and  the  seed  put  in  as  early  as  the  1st  of  April. 
But  this  experiment  proved  of  no  avail  against  the  ravages  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  rot  prevailed  so,  that  they  were  not  worth  harvesting.  But 
it  happened  in  the  spring  of  the  same  year  a  friend  presented  us  with 
a  peck  of  "black  potatoes,"  as  he  called  them.  They  were  not  the 
common  "black  kidney  potato,"  but  a  variety  with  which  we  were 
wholly  unacquainted.  They  were  planted  in  the  midst  of  other  pota* 
toes,  and  all  proved  sound  and  good,  while  the  other  potatoes  around 
thenfi  were  affected  with  the  rot.  We  have  continued  to  plant  this 
variety,  and  have  distributed  them  freely  amone  our  neighbors,  who 
have  mformed  us  that  the  crop  has  never  fiiiled  from  disease.  We 
have  plemted  them  four  successive  years,  and  have  not  lost  a  bushel, 
and  can  recommend  them  to  any  one  wishing  to  obtain  a  variety  not 
subject  to  the  disease.  When  boiled,  they  are  good  and  mealy,  but 
not  so  light-colored  as  many  other  sorts.  They  are  productive  to  a 
faulu 


Statement  of  Horace   Parker,  of  West 

York. 


Teresa,  Jefferson  county.  New 


From  my  experience,  I  will  give  the  following  short  rule  for  raising 
potatoes,  to  be  adopted  by  any  if  they  are  willing  to  try,:  Plant  on 
dry  ground,  new  or  sandy,  if  to  be  had ;  next  on  sod  land,  free  from 
manure,  both  early  and  late  In  the  season ;  let  the  rows  be  north  and 
south,  say  four  feet  apart,  and  cultivate,  if  possible,  in  dry  weather.  If 
your  crop  is  smitten  with  the  disease,  omit  digging  as  long  as  the  season 
will  admit. 


Statement  of  He  man  Powers,  of  Lewiston,  Niagara  county,  New  York. 

Owing  to  the  ravages  of  the  rot,  the  potato  has  of  late  years  ceased 
being  considered  a  rehable  crop.     The  mysterious  disease  which  bat 
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for  some  years  past  affected  this  valuable  esculent  has  occasioned 
much  discussion  among  practical  as  well  as  scientific  agriculturists; 
but  thus  far  the  cause  of  it  has  not  been  satisfactorily  ascertained,  nor 
has  there  as  yet  been  any  adequate  remedy  devised. 

Potatoes  require  a  cool  and  damp  soil,  situated  in  an  elevated  posi- 
tion;  and  when  practicable,  new  ground.  A  loamy  muck,  light  and 
Inable,  is  preferable,  where  a  virgin  soil  is  not  attainable.  Fresh  ma- 
nure should  not  »>e  apphed  to  this  plant,  as  it  has  been  found,  on  trial, 
to  increase  the  rot ;  but  the  field  should  be  well  manured,  if  manured 
at  all,  the  year  previous.  For  seed  the  very  best  tubers  should  be 
selected,  which  should  be  planted  whole,  as  the  young  plant  draws 
much  of  its  sustenance  in  its  first  stages  of  vegetation  from  the  old 
tuber.  The  "pink-eyes"  are  considered  the  best  for  the  table;  and 
the  "Merinos"  for  stock,  a&  they  are  so  much  more  proUfic.  The 
average  yield  in  this  county  is  about  160  bushels  to  the  acre.  Plant- 
mg  in  hills  is  preferred,  although  the  old  practice  of  earthing  up  the 
soil  round  the  vines  is  not  generally  approved.  Deep  ploughing,  as 
With  corn  and  wheat,  is  preferable.  Apples,  especially  sweet  ones, 
are  an  exceUent  substitute  for  the  potato,  particularly  for  feeding  stock; 
and  the  expense  of  raising  them  is  not  more  than  one-fourih  that  of 
raismg  potatoes,  even  when  a  full  crop  is  expected,  untouched  by  the 


Statement  oj 


of  Chaitncey  E.  Goodrich,  of  Uticoj   Oneida  county.  New 

York.  ^ 

What  is  wanting  in  the  potato  disease  is  not  a  remedy,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term,  but  we  need  the  restoration  of  this  vegetable  to  the 
condition  it  was  in  twenty  years  ago,  when  nearly  every  variety,  how- 
ever planted,  and  growing  in  whatever  weather,  was  at  least  usually 
free  from  disease.  Nothing  but  the  regeneration  of  the  race  will,  I 
think,  accomphsh  this  in  this  country.  This  has  been  done  effectually 
under  my  own  hand,  by  importation  from  the  native  land  of  this  valu- 
aole  plant,  as  well  as  by  seedlings,  produced  variously  from  imported 
and  home  sorts.  Thus,  a  variety  imported  in  May,  1851,  called  the 
"Rough  Purple  Chili,"  has  perfecll;jr  withstood  the  disease  in  the  cul- 
ture ol  100  bushels.  I  spread  it  widely  last  spring  for  planting,  and 
m  every  case  but  one  I  hear  the  most  favorable  reports  otita  vigor  and 
health.  So,  also,  have  many  hundred  seedlings,  derived  from  this  and 
other  varieties,  proved  hardy  in  large  proportions. 

The  hope  all  along  has  been  indulged  that  soon  the  causes  of  diseaae, 
be  they  what  they  may,  would  pass  away.  Such  a  hope  has  been 
nngularly  disappointed  this  year.  Physiology  and  experience  are,  I 
think,  fast  verging  to  the  conclusion  that  atmospheric  changes—that  is, 
climate  or  weather— especially  as  connected  with  a  course  of  culture 
too  stimulating,  are  the  causes  of  almost  all  vegetable  maladies;  and 
not  less  the  cause,  similarly,  of  most  animal  diseases.  No  plant  nor 
anunal  has  a  natural  immortality ;  chmate  and  the  stunulalion  of  cul- 
ture are  the  falling  weight  b^  which  both  are  kept  for  a  time  in  mo- 
tioD,  and  by  which  both  are  m  the  end  run  down. 

This  suggests  the  most  important  inquiry — one  which  seems  not  to 


have  been  distinctly  proposed  heretofore :  What  is  the  acme  of  hardi- 
ness in  a  plant,  (and  so  correspondingly  in  an  animal,)  to  which  it  is 
desirable  and  possible  to  attain  ?  Is  it  a  state  of  vigor  absolutely  in- 
capable of  injury  by  climatic  influence — one  above  all  impression,  for 
instance,  of  the  sudden  changes  of  a  northern  or  the  hot  damps  of  a 
southern  climate  ?  But  such  a  point  is  incapable  of  attainment,  since 
it  involves  the  idea  of  a  natural  immortality  in  plants — a  notion  con- 
tradicted ahke  by  physiology  and  experience.  It,  then,  such  an  attain- 
ment be  impossible,  how  much  short  of  it  is  attainable  ?  Clearly  this 
much :  such  a  state  of  hardin^^^s  and  vigor  as  shall,  under  all  changes 
and  severities  ordinarily  occurring  in  the  weather,  preserve  the  health 
of  all  plants  constitutionally  adapted  to  that  climate,  but  which  yet 
may  not  sustain  them  under  all  possible,  and  even  occasionally  actual, 
enhancements  of  climatic  influence. 


Statement  of  John  Fitch,  of  Troy,  Rensselaer  county,  New  York. 

Potatoes  are  raised  in  this  county  in  large  quantiu'es,  and  ere  yet 
^^^^A  **®  *  profitable  crop.  Of  late  years,  this  vegetable  has 
suflered  from  the  rot,  and  has  otherwise  greatly  degenerated.  I  well 
remember  when  my  father  raised  200  bushels  to  the  acre;  but  now, 
with  the  same  culture,  we  cannot  grow  more  than  70  bushels.  Nor 
does  it  appear  to  be  the  defect  of  the  soil,  as  other  crops  thrive  as  well 
as  in  former  days. 

Statement  of  P.  W.  Gillett,  of  Astoria,  ClaUop  county,  Oregon. 

The  potato,  with  us,  is  fi-ee  from  disease.  The  ground,  when  culti- 
vated with  this  crop,  is  ploughed  deep,  well  pulverized,  and  planted 
m  rows  three  feet  apart  each  way.  If  the  rows  are  straight,  a  free 
use  of  the  cuUivator  and  shovel-plough  is  made.  We  obtain  a  large 
yield  from  our  new,  nch  lands,  without  manure;  yet  fertilizing  matter 
vastly  increases  the  product. 

About  $1  60  per  bushel  is  the  average  price  of  potatoes. 

Statemau  of  William  M.  Macy,  of  Quercus  Grove,  Lynn  county,  Oregon 

Irish  potatoes,  with  us,  produce  an  abundant  crop  with  little  atten- 
tron.  The  ground  is  broken  up  in  the  spring,  laid  off  as  for  com,  and 
planted.  They  grow  until  September,  which  is  the  proper  time  for 
digging.  If  not  taken  from  the  ground  before  the  autumn  /ains  come, 
a  second  crop  starts  up,  which  by  December  are  the  size  of  a  hen»8 
egg;  and  what  is  more  rare,  the  haulms  above  the  ground  produce 
potatoes,  fi-equently  fi-om  every  joint  of  the  stem ;  and  this  season  pota- 
toes have  grown  up  die  stalk  quite  to  the  seed-balls ! 

The  yield  of  potatoes  to  the  acre  is  500  bushels  and  upwards,  with- 
out lumt.    They  are  worth  $1  per  busheL  . 

Statement  of  H.  A.  Casb,  of  Troy,  Bradford  county,  Pennsylvania. 

The  "round  pink-eyes"  and  "Mercers"  are  our  best  kinds.  We 
plant  them  m  good  ground,  cutting  our  seed,  and  putting  from  three  to 
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Bre  pieces  in  each  hill;  fertilixing  them,  generalhr  in  the  liiU,  wkh 
bero-yard  manure.  We  generally  receive  about  70  mnbels  to  the  aere, 
though  double  and  even  treble  this  aooount  has  been  harvested.  As 
yet,  we  have  not  sufTered  much  from  the  "rot."  We  think  ad^s, 
applied  at  the  rate  of  about  a  handful  to  each  hill,  a  good  prevent- 
ive. We  know  of  no  cure.  The  average  price  for  the  last  ten  years, 
31  cents  per  busheL 

Statement  q^  Joshua  S.  Keller,  of  Ortpig^rghf  Schuylkill  county y  Penth 

syivania. 

From  200  to  250  bushels  of  potatoes  are  considered  a  good  crop  to 
the  acre.  Under  extraordinary  circumstances,  we  are  told  that  300 
bushels,  and  even  more,  have  been  obtained. 

The  averaee  price  of  potatoes  is  from  60  to  70  <:ents  per  bushel. 
To  raise  the  aoove  namecl  quantity,  manure  must  not  be  forgotten.  It 
is  hard  to  say  what  an  average  crop  might  be.  I  prepare  corn-stubble 
for  this,  by  ploughing  in  manure;  mark  it  off  in  rows,  and  cover  the 
seed  thinly;  then  keep  the  weeds  down  by  frequent  cultivation,  and 
that  before  the  blossoms  appear. 

Statement  of  Jo^s  Eichar,  of  Greenshurght  }fatmoreland  countyt  Penn- 
sylvania* 

Potatoes  are  one  of  our  most  profitable  crops,  nearly  all  of  which  are 
consumed  in  the  county,  owing  to  the  demand  for  them  along  the  rail- 
roads now  in  progress  of  construction.  They  are  still  affected  with 
the  "rot"  in  this  neighborhood.  Low,  moist  lands  and  barn-yard 
manure  appear  to  increase  it,  while  on  dry,  sandy  soils  they  are  gen- 
erally free  from  disease  while  Rowing.  The  greatest  yield  is  160 
bushels  to  the  acre ;  average  yield,  on  good  sandy  loam,  60  bushels. 
Present  price,  60  cents  per  bushel ;  smallest  yield  tliat  will  pay  expenses 
at  present  prices,  30  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Statement  of  Joseph  Bowditch,  of  Fairfieldy  Franklin  county,  Vermont. 

This  year  our  county  sent  1,000  tons  of  starch  to  market,  before  the 
potato  was  diseased.  We  do  not  now  exceed  20  tons  a  year,  as  only 
the  refuse  potatoes  are  worked.  We  formerly  raised  300  bushels  per 
acre,  but  now  150  is  an  average  yield.  I  have  frequently  heard  the 
potato  called  very  exhausting  to  the  soil.  I  have  cultivated  three  acres 
of  potatoes  seven  years  in  succession,  with  an  average  yield  of  200 
bushels  per  acre.  The  eighth  year  I  sowed  to  spring  wheat,  (1862) 
which  produced  23  bushels  per  acre.  My  method  of  cultivation  is  this: 
Plough  deep,  late  in  the  fall — the  deeper  the  better.  I  plough  in  the 
fall  in  order  that  I  may  turn  under  the  potato-vines,  and  that  the  frost 
may  more  effectually  do  its  work.  It  will  become  both  earlier  and 
lighter  for  bein^  turned  up  to  the  frost.  I  plough  late,  that  the  fine 
litter  and  enriching  matter  in  the  soil  may  not  be  washed  away  by  the 
heavy  rains,  as  it  certainly  will  be  if  the  ground  is  not  level,  which  was 
the  case  with  the  three  acres  I  cultivated;  it  will  also  plough  much 
easier,  and  will  allow  that  implement  to  nm  to  a  greater  depth  when 


the  ground  has  become  well  saturated^  than  it  can  before  the  rains.  I 
plou^  in  the  Ml  from  10  to  12  inches  deep,  with  a  pair  of  strong 
■ones.  In  the  spring  I  put  on  300  bushels  per  acre  of  manure,  par- 
taking largely  of  straw.  I  then  plough  as  early  as  the  ground  will 
work  light,  harrow,  and  plant  the  rows  46  inches,  and  the  hills  18 
inches  apart.  As  the  seeds  are  dropped,  a  boy  follows  with  a  dish, 
dropping  directly  upon  them  at  the  rate  of  100  pounds  of  plaster  pef  acre. 
I  then  cover  with  the  hoe  three  inches  deep.  As  soon  as  the  shoots 
make  their  appearance  I  go  through  with  the  cultivator,  and  give  the 
plants  a  dressing  with  the  hoe,  hilling  ver^  slightly.  Before  the  vines 
drop  I  give  them  a  dressing ;  this  time  using  the  plough,  passing  twice 
in  a  row,  that  I  may  give  them  a  thorough  earthing ;  always  being  care- 
ful to  keep  the  manure  covered,  both  in  planting  and  hoeing. 

I  plant  the  long  reds — 10  bushels  per  acre — first  cutting  them  through 
lengthwise,  then  into  pieces  having  two  eyes  each ;  putting  two  pieces 
into  each  hill.  I  have  tried  various  kinds  of  seed,  and  have  found  none 
that  pays  regularly  except  the  long  reds.  The  tops  of  other  kinds  fre- 
(^uently  die  when  the  tuber  is  but  half  grown.  The  long  reds  con- 
tmue  to  grow  until  they  are  ripe.  I  prefer  digging  as  late  as  the  10th 
of  October,  unless  we  have  nard  frosts  earlier.  During  the  seven 
years  that  I  cuhivated  this  field  in  potatoes,  I  did  not  lose  by  the  rot, 
m  the  fall  of  the  year,  over  one  busnel  in  60 ;  nor  to  exceed  one-tenth 
when  kept  through  the  winter. 

The  usual  price  of  potatoes  here,  in  the  fall,  is  20  cents  per  bushel ; 
in  the  spring,  40  cents. 

Statement  of  Osman  Dewet,  of  Barre,  Washington  county,  Vermont, 

Potatoes  are  not  a  sure  crop  with  us,  though  they  are  cultivated  to 
a  considerable  extent  here.  They  do  best  on  an  old  pasture  without 
manure,  on  dry  land,  and  will  yield  on  an  average  200  bushels  per 
acre.  They  are  worth  26  cents  per  bushel.  One  hundred  bushels  will 
pay  for  cultivating  an  acre. 


LNVESTIGATION  OF  THE  POTATO  DISEASE. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  micro- 
scopiq  examination  of  various  specimens  of  potatoes  affected  or  sup- 
posed to  be  afiecled  with  the  **  potato  rot."  The  first  potatoes  brought 
to  the  office  were  intended  as  samples  of  the  early  stage  of  the  disease, 
which  it  was  tliought  could  not  have  been  detected  but  for  the  presence 
of  certain  insects  in  the  stem,  which  insects  themselves  were  considered 
to  be  the  cause  of  the  disease.  A  second  parcel  of  the  same  sort,  bat 
presumed  to  be  in  a  more  advanced  stage  ot  the  ^afiection,  was  furnished 
at  a  later  date. 

A  most  careful  examination  of  these  potatoes,  continued  through 
aeveral  months,  resulted  in  the  convictioD  tnat  they  contained  no  trace 
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of  any  disease  whatever,  and  that  the  injurj,  if  any,  arose  from  the 
piemature  destruction  of  the  vines,  which  kft  the  tabers  small  but 
TOaltby.  Mr.  Henry  F.  French,  of  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  kindly 
furnished  the  office  with  potatoes  in  various  stages  of  decay,  and  those 
that  were  not  too  far  gone  were  made  the  subject  of  long  continued  ob- 
servation. By  keeping  them  dry  the  progress  of  the  disease  was  greatly 
retar^d,  and  its  effects  could  be  watched  with  the  greatest  ease.  The 
marks  of  this  malady  are  most  distinct  and  unmistakable.  When 
the  smallest  portion  of  an  a^cted  part  is  Keen  under  the  microscope, 
the  walls  of  the  cells  are  coated  on  the  inside  with  a  brownish  granular 
substance  which  increases  with  the  disease.  At  first,  the  starcn  grains 
are  uninjured,  and  have  none  of  the  brownish  matter  upon  their  sur&ce. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  small  cubical  crystals  so  common  in  the  cells  of 
the  potato,  become  brown  at  an  early  stage,  apparently  from  a  deposi- 
tion of  this  same  coloring  matter.  Even  at  a  later  period,  if  the  cells 
are  broken  open,  the  starch  will  be  found  unaltered ;  showing  its  distinct- 
ive markings,  and  the  reaction  with  polarized  light,  as  in  the  healthy 
plant.  So  far  nearly  all  observers  agree,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  identification  of  the  disease.  Influenced  by  the  high  reputa- 
tion of  Payen,  I  commenced  the  examination  somewhat  predisposed  to 
bis  view,  that  the  mischief  was  caused  by  a  microscopic  fungus  pene* 
trating  the  potato.  But,  after  the  most  extensive  examination,  I  am 
compelled  to  say  that  I  have  seen  no  indications  of  such  fungus  in  most 
of  the  cells  examined.  Several  forms,  it  is  true,  can  be  found  on  the 
surface  of  the  decayed  portions,  and  also  immediately  beneath  the  sur- 
face, but  the  progress  of  the  disease,  with  all  its  distinctive  characters, 
may  be  traced  tar  beyond  any  such  growth.  Various  fungi,  known 
unaer  the  common  name  of"  mould,"  are  to  be  found  on  potatoes,  and 
other  vegetable  substances,  where  there  is  even  but  a  superficial  injury 
ordeca}.  In  the  case  of  the  "  potato  disease,"  the  decayed  portions 
of  the  tuber  afford  the  finest  possible  medium  for  such  growths,  resem- 
bling, in  the  more  advanced  stages,  a  mass  of  paste,  and  containing  in 
fact  nearly  the  same  substances.  The  growth  of  mould  under  such 
conditions  is  too  well  known  to  need  more  than  a  reference. 

I  have  looked  over  a  large  number  of  authorities  on  this  subject,  and 
find  that  the  greater  part  of  them  have  finally  taken  this  same  view,  vii : 
that  the  growth  of  fungi  or  insects,  in  and  upon  the  potato,  is  a  conse- 
quence and  not  a  cause  of  the  potato  rot. 

It  would  be  folly  to  attribute  the  mischief,  as  some  have  done,  to  in- 
sects whose,  range  even  in  this  country  is  so  limited  that  we  should  have 
to  ascertain  for  a  wide-spread  and  common  evil,  a  new  and  distinct 
cause  in  each  portion  of  the  United  States,  and  the  same  for  Europe. 

It  is  not  generally  known,  as  it  should  be,  that  the  potato  is  liable  to 
several  distinct  maladies,  but  that  the  one  now  spoken  of,  and  the  roost 
serious  of  all,  is  not  as  recent  in  its  origin  as  has  been  supposed.  It  is 
even  probable  that  in  its  native  region,  the  plant  has  always  been  subject 
to  the  same  affection.  Care  should  be  taken  by  observers  not  to  con- 
found various  maladies  under  one  name,  or  the  results  obtained  will  be 
WOTthless. 

Those  who  wish  to  investigate  the  matter  with  any  hope  of  adding 
to  our  knowledge  on  this  subject,  should  become  fiimiliar  with  some 


geod  lepreseotatioo  of  the  potato  plant  in  its  normal  conditiim.  Tbe 
structure  of  the  tuber  itself  is  not  so  simple  as  most  persons  imagine  ; 
it  is  an  wuierground  stem^  and  shows  aJU  the  various  forms  of  tissue 
which  are  found  in  the  green  stem  of  the  plant.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  in  some  cases  these  peculiarities,  when  noticed  for  the  first 
time,  have  been  mistaken  foi-  the  commencement  of  disease,  and  that 
elaborate  theories  have  been  built  upon  even  so  poor  a  foundation  as 
this. 

The  drawings  whicii  most  completely  represent  the  microscopic 
character  of  all  parts  of  the  healthy  plant,  are  those  of  Corda,  in  the 
•♦Oekonomische  Neuigkeiten  und  Verhandlungen,"  vol.  1,  1847: 
Prague.  It  is  very  tempting  to  imagine  that  one  has  found  a  simple 
and  easily  explained  cause  of  such  a  serious  evil,  but  no  good  can 
follow  any  such  speculations.  We  must,  in  the  first  place,  learn  what 
has  been  done  by  others,  before  ^e  undertake  to  arrive  at  results 
which  have  not  been  obtained  but  by  the  most  laborious  research  of 
some  of  the  most  able  observers  in  the  world.  It  is  not  hkely  that  any 
very  striking  discovery  remains  to  be  made.  Each  successive  advance 
must  be  the  result  of  the  work  of  many  hands,  heads,  and  eyes,  and  no 
one  fact  can  be  considered  as  perfectly  established  until  afler  it  has 
been  discussed  by  a  large  number  of  observers. 

It  seems  certain  that  the  brown  deposition  is  a  nitrogenous  substanoe, 
formed  in  an  abnormal  manner ;  but  although  we  can  readily  imagine 
that  excessive  manuring  or  other  causes  might  lead  to  its  formation,  we 
are  yet  to  learn  why  the  disease  is  so  widely  spread  all  at  once,  and 
then  ceases  for  a  time — in  short,  why  it  is  an  epidemic. 

There  are  some  points  in  the  progress  of  the  affection  about  the  time 
that  the  starch  begms  to  change,  which  have  never  yet  been  examined. 
If  fresh  specimens  can  be  procured  during  the  ensuing  season,  I  pro- 
pose to  investigate  this  subject,  with  the  hope  that  it  may  lead  to  some 
useful  practical  results  in  the  way  of  arresting  the  progress  of  decay 
after  the  disease  has  conunenced. 

I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Alexander  S.  Wotherspoon,  U.  S.  A.,  for  the 
use  of  an  excellent  microscope  which  was  very  kindly  placed  at  my 
disposal  during  the  whole  time  I  was  engaged  m  this  examination. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

GEORGE  C.  8CHAEFFEIL 

Hon.  Charles  Mason, 

Commissioner  of  Patents. 


Statement  of  Admiral  B.  Miller  and  Joseph  Brobst,   of  KnoxnlU, 

Marion  county ^  Iowa. 

The  culture  of  sweet  potatoes,  this  season,  has  been  exceedinriy 
successful  with  us.  Fourteen  potatoes  of  an  average  size  tilled  a  haif- 
bushel  measure  heaping  full,  seven  of  them  weighing  14  pounds. 

Statement  of  Richard  E.  Holt,  ofjacintoy  Tishemingo  county y  Mississippi, 

The  "yellow  yam"  is  the. principal  sweet  potato  raised  with  us.  It 
grows  nearly  to  perfection,  weighing  from  3  to  19  pounds  each,  and 
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produces  from  200  to  300  bushels  to  the  acre.  We  inwiably  set  oat 
the  slips,  but  never  plant  the  potato  at  all.  The  yam  potato  will  pay 
better  for  labor  ana  capital  invested  for  bogs,  than  any  other  crop 
we  raise. 


Btatement  of  ZkWE,%  L.  Minor,  of  Jefferton  Citr/j  Cole  county,  Mismmri, 

Sweet  potatoes  grow  well  in  those  soils  which  are  in  part  sandy,  but 
not  so  well  as  ibey  do  further  South,  on  account  of  the  shortness  of 
the  season.  Irish  potatoes  generally  grow  welL  The  kind  most  pre- 
ferred in  this  section  is  the  "  Mercer,"  which  is  not  very  prolific  nor 
very  large,  but  remarkable  for  the  whiteness  and  mealiness  of  its  flesh. 

The  average  yield  of  this  kind  is  100  bushels  to  the  acre;  of  oUier 
kinds,  the  product  is  much  larger.  The  price  here  is  about  40  cents 
per  busheL  • 

Statement  of  Chauncey  E.  Goodrich,  of  VticOy  Oneida  county j  New 

York, 

The  sweet  potato  is  ^own  here  occasionally,  of  a  large  size,  and  at  a 
cheap  rate;  but  so  uniformly  are  they  deficient  in  the  dry  and  rich  flesh 
of  the  Southern  variety,  that  their  cultivation  here  should  not  be  en- 
couraged. Perhaps  it  would  be  a  matter  of  useful  experiment  to  de- 
termine whether  new  varieties  could  not  be  produced  from  seed,  which 
would  be  belter  adapted  to  our  short  summers. 


Statement  of  Luther  Bailet,  of  the  United  Society  of  Shakerit  North 

Union,  Cuyahoga  county,  Ohio. 

Sweet  potatoes  can  be  raised  here  with  profit  and  advantage,  and 
readily  command  $1  per  bushel  in  Cleveland  market.  A  piece  of  old 
ground  is  first  selected,  manured,  and  thrown  into  beds  or  ridges  3i 
feet  apart,  and  the  potato-sets  planted  at  intervals  of  16  inches. 


TEXTILE  AND  FORAGE  CROPS. 

COTTON. 

Cotton,  which  administers  so  bountifully  to  the  wants  of  civilized  as 
well  as  to  savage  man,  and  to  the  wealth  and  economy  of  the  countries 
producing  it,  stands  foremost  among  the  crops  in  \he  United  States, 
both  as  regards  its  superior  staple  and  the  degree  of  perfection  to  which 
its  cultivation  has  been  brought.  One  or  more  of  iu  species  is  found 
Rowing  wild  throughout  the  torrid  zone,  whence  it  has  been  dissem- 
mated  and  become  an  important  object  of  culture  in  several  countries 
adjacent,  where  its  consumption  has  increased  just  in  proportion  to  the 
progress  of  the  arts  and  civilization.  It  is  mentioned  Dy  Herodotus  as 
growing  in  India,  where  the  natives  manufactured  it  into  cloth ;  by  The- 
ophrastus  as  a  product  of  Ethiopia ;  and  by  Phny  as  growing  in  Egypt, 


tnwards  Arabia,  and  near  the  borders  of  the  Persian  ^If.  Nienhoff, 
who  visited  China  in  1666,  says  that  it  was  then  cultivated  in  great 
abundance  in  that  country,  where  the  seed  had  been  introduced  about 
five  hundred  years  before.  Columbus  found  it  in  use  by  the  American 
Indians  of  Cuba,  in  1492;  Cortez,  by  those  of  Mexico,  in  1619  ;  Pi- 
zarro  and  Alma^,  by  the  Incas  of  Peru,  in  1632;  and  Cabe^a  de 
Vaca,  by  the  natives  of' Texas  and  California,  in  1636. 

In  dividing  the  genus  Grossypium  into  species,  we  would  follow  Dr. 
F.  B.  Hamilton,  (Linn.  Trans.,  V,  VIII,)  who  says  that  the  pubescence 
of  the  seeds  is  a  better  criterion  than  either  the  number  and  forms  of 
the  lobes  of  the  leaf,  or  the  number  of  the  glands,  for  distinguishing  the 
varieties.  M.  Rohr  divides  the  cotton  plants  with  which  he  was  ac- 
quainted— 

1.  Into  those  with  seeds  black  fmd  rough. 

2.  Those  with  seeds  brownish- black  and  veined. 

3.  Those  with  seeds  sprinkled  with  short  hairs. 

4.  Those  with  seeds  completely  covered  with  a  close  down. 

According  to  Dr.  Royle,  who  has  been  long  engaged  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  subject  in  Great  Britain  and  in  India,  the  diflferent  varieties 
of  cotton  may  be  classed  under  four  distinct  species,  in  the  following 
manner : 

1.  Gonypium  indicum,  or  herbaceum — the  cotton  plant  of  China,  India, 
Arabia,  Persia,  Asia  Minor,  and  some  parts  of  Africa. 

2.  Gostypium  arhoreum — a  tree-cotton  indigenous  to  India. 

3.  Gossypium  barbadense — the  Mexican  or  West  India  cotton ;  of 
which  the  Sea  Island,  New  Orleans,  and  upland  Georgia  are  varieties. 
It  was  long  since  introduced  into  the  island  of  Bourbon,  and  thence 
into  India;  hence  it  acquired  the  name  of  "Bourbon  cotton." 

4.  Gossypium  peruvianum,  or  accuminatum — which  yields  the  Pemam- 
buco,  Peruvian,  Maranham,  and  Brazilian  cotton ;  especially  distin- 
guished by  its  black  seeds,  which  adhere  firmly  together.  This  variety 
has  long  since  been  introduced  into  India. 

The  chief  varieties  cultivated  in  the  United  States,  are  the  black 
seed,  or  Sea  Island,  (G.  arhoreum,)  known  also  by  the  name  of  "  long 
staple,"  from  its  fine,  white,  silky  appearance  and  long  fibres ;  the 
green  seed,  (G.  herbaceum,)  called  the  "  short  staple,"  from  its  shorter, 
white  staple,  with  green  seeds,  and  commercially  known  by  the  name 
of  "upland  cotton  ;"  and  two  kinds  of  Nankin,  or  yellow,  (G.  barb(k- 
dense,)  the  Mexican  and  Petit  Gulf. 

Of  the  precise  period  of  the  first  introduction  of  the  cotton  plant  into 
the  North  American  colonies,  history  is  silent.  In  a  pamphlet  entitled 
"  Nova  Brittania,  offering  most  excellent  fruits  by  planting  in  Virginia," 
published  in  London  in  1609,  it  is  stated  that  cotton  would  grow  as 
well  in  that  province  as  in  Italy.  It  is  also  stated,  on  the  authority  of 
Beverley,  in  his  "Hisftory  of  Virginia,"  that  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  while 
governor  of  the  colony,  m  1692,  "gave  particular  marks  of  his  favor 
towards  the  propagating  of  cotton ;  which,  since  his  time,  has  been 
much  neglected."  It  further  appears  that  it  was  cultivated  for  a  bng 
time  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  Carolina,  and  Geor- 
gia, in  the  garden,  tnough  not  at  all  as  a  planter's  crop,  for  domestic 
consumption. 
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-^  In  another  pamphlet,  entitled  "  A  sUte  of  the  province  of  Georgia, 
attested  upon  oath  m  the  court  of  Savannah,"  in  1740,  it  was  averred 
that  **  large  Quantities  have  been  raised,  and  it  is  much  planted ;  but 
the  cotton,  which  in  some  parts  is  perennial,  dies  here  in  the  winter; 
which,  nevertheless,  the  annual  is  not  inferior  to  in  goodness,  but  re- 
quires more  trouble  in  cleansing  from  the  seed."  About  the  veer  1742, 
M.  Dubreuil  invented  a  cotton  gin,  which  created  an  epoch  m  the  cul- 
tivation of  this  product  in  Louisiana.  During  the  Revolution,  the  inhab- 
itants of  St.  Mary's  and  Talbot  counties,  in  Maryland,  as  well  as 
those  of  Cape  May  county.  New  Jersey,  raised  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
cotton  to  meet  their  wants  for  the  time.  It  was  formerly  fH^odoced  b 
small  quantities  for  family  use  in  the  county  of  Sussex,  in  Delawai^, 
near  the  headwaters  of  the  Choptank. 

The  seed  of  the  Sea  Island  cottoa  was  originally  obtained  from  the 
Bahama  Islands,  in  about  the  year  1785  ;  being  the  kind  then  known 
in  the  West  Indies  as  the  "  Anguilla  cotton."  It  was  first  cultivated 
by  Josiah  Tattnall  and  Nicholas  Tumbull,  on  Skidaway  island,  near 
Savannah  ;  and  subsequently  by  James  Spaulding  and  Alexander  Bis- 
8«t,  on  St.  Simon's  island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Altamaha,  and  on  Jekyl 
island  by  Richard  Leake.  For  many  years  after  iu  introduction,  it 
was  confined  to  the  more  elevated  parts  of  these  islands,  bathed  by 
the  saline  atmosphere,  and  surrounded  by  the  sea.  Gradually,  how- 
ever, the  cotton  culture  was  extended  to  the  lower  grounds,  and  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  islands  to  the  adjacent  shores  of  the  continent,  into 
soils  containing  a  mixture  of  clay ;  and,  lastly,  into  coarse  clays  de- 
posited along  the  great  rivers,  where  they  meet  the  ocean  tides. 

Previous  to  1794 — the  year  after  the  invention  of  Whitney's  saw- 
gin — the  annual  amount  of  cotton  produced  in  North  America  was 
comparatively  inconsiderable;  but  smce  that  period,  there  is  probably 
nothing  recorded  in  the  history  of  industry,  including  its  manufactures 
iu  this  country  and  Europe,  that  would  compare  with  its  subsequent 
increase. 

The  earbest  record  of  sending  cotton  from  this  country  to  Europe 
is  in  the  table  of  exports  from  Charleston  in  1747-48,  when  seven  bags 
were  shipped;  another  parcel,  consisting  of  2,000  pounds,  was  shipped 
from  the  same  port  in  1770;  and  a  third  shipment  of  71  bags  was  made 
in  1784,  which  was  seized  in  England  on  the  ground  that  America  could 
not  produce  a  quantity  so  greau  In  1792,  there  were  shipped  304 
bales;  in  the  first  six  months  of  1796,  160  bales.  From  an  old  cus- 
twn-house  book  at  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  it  appears  that  in  July, 
1768,  the  ship  "  Ameha  "  cleared  from  that  port  with  an  assorted  cargo, 
among  which  were  three  bags  of  cotton.  In  1796,  there  were  exported 
from  Philadelphia  911,325  pounds. 

The  amount  ot  cotton  exported  from  the  United  States  in  1791,  was 
189,316  pounds;  in  1793,  187,600  pounds;  in  1794, 1,601,760  pounds; 
in  1795,  6,276,3.00  pounds;  in  1800,  17,789,803  pounds;  in  1810, 
93,261,462  pounds. 

The  quantities  and  values  of  cotton  and  cotton  goods  of  domestio 
production  exported  from  the  United  States  within  the  last  thirty-thiee 
years,  are  denoted  in  the  following  table : 
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Ittl-flS 
lBfB-a3 
18QS-34 
1894-85 
ia35-a6 
18BB-97 

1830-31 
18»-3i 
1833-33 

1833-34 
1634-35 
l«S-» 
1838-37 
18S7-» 
1836^80 
I83B-40 
1849-41 
1841-« 
1849-43 
1813-44 
1844-^ 
1845-^ 
1846-47 
1847-48 
1848-49 
184^40 
185(«1 

i8»i-sa 

18fia-S3 


i 


PooBda. 


11,344,066 

11,890,635 

19,136,686 

9,685,732 

9,665,278 

5,979,85a 

15, 146, 796 

11,988,419 

19,833,307 

8,147,165 

8,311,76>2 

8,743,373 

11,143.987 

8,085;  937 

7,752,736 

8,544,419 

5,986,971 

5,107,404 
8,779,669 
<,I»,4(M 
7,954.099 
7,515,079 
6,080,076 
9^369^685 
9,388,533 
6,993,973 
7,794,148 
11,969,359 
8,936,463 
8,999.656 
11,738,075 
11,165,165 


Pooodi. 


113,548,330 
133,494,460 
161,586,588 

133.843.941 
166,784.629 
196,563,563 
»79, 169.317 
199.303.044 
958.003; 879 
990,311,937 
96*<.6«8.029 
313,471,749 
313,555.617 
376,631,970 
379,606.256 
415,086^888 
438,934,566 
588.665.957 
408,516,806 
735,161,393 
583,966,676 
577,463,918 
784,782,037 
657,534,379 
863,516.371 
538,169.523 
590.925.985 
806,550.363 
1,014.633.010 
697.145,141 
918.937.433 
1.081.498.564 
1,100,406,905 


a 


!1 


DoOan. 


91,157,484 
94,035,058 
90,  445, 580 
31,947,401 
36.846,649 
35,035,914 
99.308,545 
33,487,999 
96,575.311 
99, 674; 883 
35.989,499 
51,794,689 
36,191,105 
49,446,409 
64,961.303 
71,984.989 
63,940,108 
61,598,811 
61,938,963 
63,870,307 
54,330,341 
47,593,464 
49,119,806 
54,063,501 
51,738,643 
43,787,341 
53,415,848 
61,986.994 
66.396,967 
71,984,816 
112,315.317 
87.657.733 
109,456,404 


s 
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14,750 

5,149 

1,878 

1,083 

9.397 

341 

3,054 

1.061 

400 

637 

1,815 

6,017 

1,489 

1,900 


1,174,098 

848,988 
8,794 
8,365 
3,303 
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1 

h 

a 

§ 

o 


Oottera. 


45,180 
76,013 
145.094 
61.800 
96.931 
104,870 
431.721 
188.619 
397,413 
956.095 
549.801 
252.044 
413.661 
398.977 
450.503 
385.040 
356.415 
365.403 
516.943 
380,549 
981. »» 
351,169 
466.574 
606.631 

i.ooe.sei 

996. 4«4 
1,066,167 


951,001 

887,696 
961,370 
964,196 
947,939 
1.028,891 
1,809.116 
1.7.'K.136 
13,355,909 
ll. 950, 795 
13.043,115 
13,350.130 
3,585,301 
2,935,357 
13. 334;  839 
;2. 297, 964 
3.575.049 
13,396,800 
|8,M3.104 
1,978,331 
13,345,903 
4,806,556 
3,955.117 
3.774:407 
.  5, 57 1 .  576 

IQ,  13v.  aWl 

|6,  996, 485 


11,175 
19,570 
3.849 
94,744 
17.921 
19,618 

104,335 
66.376 
97,806 
32.785 
61,703 

168.021 
17,465 
31.445 
43.503 
37.325 
.57.313 
44,431 
14.379 
81,813 

108.132 

170.633 
93.555 
17.405 
37,260 
34,718 
98,594 


i 

9 

si 


DoUws. 


137,368 

96,673 

127,336 

866,390 

61,833 

56,654 

909,391 

51,809 

7,838 

14,912 

175,040 

89,543 

18,114 

192.798 

303,701 

350,361 

332,774 

170,156 

380.164 

355.799 

338,375 

337,479 

415,660 

335.961 

695,806 

571,638 

733,648 


DoltafB. 


1.199,414 
1,010,938 
1,359,457 
1,318,183 
1,135.413 
1,338.776 
3,532,517 
9,065.SM 
9,658,681 
2.2,\5,734 
2.831.479 
3,756.755 
2,975,033 
3.549.607 
3.139,546 
9,970,080 
3.323.590 
9.696.780 
4.327.928 
3,545,461 
4,062.503 
5,718,945 
4.933.139 
4.734.484 
6,941.306 
7.673. 151 
8,768,884 


According  to  the  census  returns  of  1840,  the  amount  of  cotton  culti- 
rated  in  the  Union  was  790,479,276  pounds ;  of  1850,  987,637,200 
pounds ;  showing  an  increase  of  197,167,925  pounds.  The  amount  of 
the  cotton  crop  of  1853,  may  be  estimated  at  1,000,000,000  pounds; 
which,  at  7  cents,  would  be  worth  $70,000,000. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  THE  FIBRE  OF  THE  COTTON  PLANT. 

As  the  cotton  plant — which  administers  so  much  to  the  wealth,  econ- 
omy, and  wants  of  this  country,  as  well  as  to  the  world  at  large — is 
annually  becoming  of  greater  importance  to  our  nation,  anything  that 
will  tend  to  improve  its  culture  or  manufacture  should  receive  public 
attention  and  be  encouraged.  In  consequence  of  a  degree  of  uncer- 
tainty prevailing  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  injury  or  loss  sustahied  by 
careless  harvesting  and  ^ning,  the  following  circular  was  sent  to  va- 
rious manufacturers  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  which  ehcited  th« 
replies  thereunto  annexed : 
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United  States  Patent  Office, 

June  23,  1863. 

Sir  :  A  communication  has  been  received  in  this  hureau  from  an  in- 
telligent planter  of  Georgia,  accompanied  by  several  bolls  of  cotton, 
asking  inibrmation  on  the  following  points  relating  to  the  harvesting, 
ginning,  packing,  and  manufacture  of  cotton: 

1.  Does  the  well-matured  cotton-boll  yield  its  staple,  or  fibre,  ol 
different  lengths  in  one  or  the  same  boll  or  lock  t  or  ooes  the  product 
of  fibre  of  an  individual  seed  exhibit  an  approximate  uniformity  in  its 
length  before  separation  by  the  gin  ? 

2.  What  per-centage  of  loss  would  be  considered  a  fair  average  in 
your  establishment  for  a  twelve- month  stock,  on  the  gross  wei^t  of 
cottcHi  consumed,  by  reason  of  dust,  grit,  or  sand? 

3.  What  is  the  per-centage  of  loss,  as  above,  caused  by  vegetable 
substances,  as  leaves,  trash,  motes,  grass.  Sec.  ? 

4.  What  is  the  per-centage  of  loss  arising  firom  shortened  or  divided 
fibre,  caused  by  ginning,  which  files  ofif  dfuring  the  process  of  manu- 
facturing ;  and  how  much,  in  your  judgment,  are  the  strength  and  dura- 
bility of  your  febrics  diminished  in  consequence  of  such  breakage  or 
division  ? 

5.  Has  the  general  condition  of  cotton  staple,  as  to  length  and  strength, 
deteriorated  within  the  last  twenty  years  ? 

The  object  of  the  communication  above  referred  to,  appears  to  have 
been  mtended  to  disabuse  and  correct  any  sentiment  which  may  exist 
in  the  cotton-growing  States  among  the  planters,  that  it  is  really  non- 
essential, in  point  of  value,  to  the  manufacturer,  whether  the  staple  is 
broken  by  ginning,  or  whether  it  is  made  foul  from  grass  or  other  ex- 
traneous matter,  except  so  far  as  it  may  be  increased  in  its  weight 
thereby.  The  question  has  also  arisen,  whether  there  may  not  be  an 
improvement  made  in  the  cotton  gin,  should  it  prove  that  the  fibres  at- 
tached to  each  seed  are  of  approximate  or  uni^rm  lengths. 

Any  information  which  you  iliay  be  able  to  impart  relative  to  the 
points  herein  considered,  will  be  acceptable  to  this  bureau,  and  will  be 
duly  appreciated  by  the  cotton-planters  of  the  South. 

You  will  understand  these  inquiries  to  apply  only  to  "short-staple" 

"upland"  cotton. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

CHARLES  MASON. 


or 


Boston,  July  14,  1853. 
Sie;  I  have  had  the  honor  of  receiving  a  communication  from  you, 
asking  information  on  some  points  relating  to  the  harvesting,  ginning, 

Sicking,  and  manufacture  of  cotton,  induced  by  a  communication  in 
e  Patent  Office  received  from  an  intelligent  plantei^  from  Georgia. 
This  is  a  subject  that  interests  the  planter  and  manufacturer  more 
than  is  generally  imagined,  and  I  shall  be  most  happy  if  the  facts 
which  I  am  able  to  give  in  relation  to  it  shall  serve  in  any  degree  to 
"disabuse  and  correct  any  sentiment  which  may  prevail  in  the  cotton- 


growing  States  among  the  planters,  that  it  is  really  non-essential,  in 
point  of  value,  to  the  manufacturer,  whether  the  staple  is  broken  by 
nnning,  or  whether  it  is  foul  from  grass  or  other  extraneous  matter,  ex- 
cept so  for  as  it  may  be  increased  in  its  weight  thereby." 

I  will  endeavor  to  answer  the  points  in  the  order  in  which  you  have 
gtated  them. 

Query  1.  My  knowledge  on  this  point  is  quite  limited ;  but,  from  occa- 
sional examinations  of  what  were  said  to  be  "well-matured  bolls,"  I 
should  judge  that  the  fibre  before  separation  was  always  somewhat 
variable  in  length — more  or  less  so  according  lo  circumstances,  such  as 
the  exhausted  or  worn-out  condition  of  the  soil,  unfavorable  season,  bad 
or  neglected  culture,  proximity,  while  growing,  to  fields  of  different 
grades  or  kinds  of  cotton,  and  various  other  causes, .  which  the  intelli- 
gent and  observing  planter  will  at  once  perceive  and  be  able  to  under- 
stand and  account  for.  If  this  be  so,  it  must  be  apparent  that  all 
attempts  to  render  the  length  of  staple  more  uniform  in  the  bolls 
will  be  attended  with  some  difficulty  to  the  planter,  and  not  willingly 
submitted  to  by  him  without  a  prospect  of  remuneration.  As  my  opin- 
ioa  differs,  in  this  respect,  from  one  whose  habit  of  observation  is  ex- 
ceedingly accurate,  and  in  whose  opinion,  in  matters  relating  to  the 
cotton  manufacture,  I  have  greater  confidence  than  in  that  of  any  other 
man  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  it  will  give  me  great  pleasure 
to  receive  a  few  well-matured  bolls  (which  I  take  lo  mean  well- 
ripened)  of  different  grades  and  qualities  of  cotton,  m  order  that  a  crit- 
ical examination  of  them  may  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  fact  which 
now  appears  to  be  unsettled. 

Query  2.  It  is  not  usual  to  keep  a  separate  account  of  these  sub- 
stances, unless  they  appear  to  be  excessive.  Ordinarily,  I  do  not  think 
they  would  exceed  from  6  to  10  pounds  in  a  bale  of  400  pounds. 

Query  3.  These  substances,  like  the  last,  being  of  little  or  no  value, 
are  not  usually  weighed;  but  after  causmg  the  manufacturer  much 
labor  to  separate  them,'  and  injury  or  waste  to  the  fibre  of  the  cotton, 
are  sold  from  the  picker  in  a  mass  for  a  mere  trifle.  Probable  loss 
fiom  the  gross  weight,  4  or  6  per  cent. 

Query  4.  This  point  opens  a  wide  field  which  has  been  but  httle  ex- 
plored by  the  manufacturers  of  this  country,  and  of  course  not  duly 
appreciated  by  them.  In  fact,  I  doubt  whether  some  of  them  ever 
thought  that  the  cotton  did  not  grow  precisely  as  it  comes  to  them  in 
the  bale.  In  truth  we  have,  strictly  speaking,  but  very  few  thoroughly 
bred  manufacturers  here.  Our  principal  estabUshments  are  large  cor- 
porations, making  shirtings  and  sheetings  from  No.  18  to  26,  for  the  last 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  requiring  very  httle  skilL  They,  in  most  cases, 
are  managed  by  ministers  from  their  pulpits ;  judges  taken  ti-om  the 
bench;  lawyers  from  their  chents,  if  they  have  any;  merchants  and 
schoolmasters,  not  always  put  there  on  account  of  any  pecuUar  fitness 
for  the  places,  but  frequently  because  the  places  possess  a  peculiar 
fitness  for  them — sometimes  as  a  reward  tor  some  legislative  or  political 
fiivor,  and  sometimes  from  family  connexion  and  favoritism. 

The  directors  mostly  reside  in  Boston — gendemen  of  capital,  shrewd, 
and  generally  excellent  managers  of  their  own  affiiirs,  but  in  most  cases 
very  htde  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  business  at  tlie  factories. 
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In  consequence,  orders  are  sometimes  given  to  "heave  to  the  ship,** 
when  there  is  no  rudder.     After  this  digressicm  iet  as  proceed. 

What  the  well  instructed  manufacturer  wishes  to  obtain  is  a  roving 
or  strand  of  cotton  of  suitable  size  for  the  spinning  machine,  so  evenly 
constructed,  that  when  severed  by  a  sharp  instrument  in  different 
places,  it  shall  present  to  view  the  same  number  of  distinct  fibres.  If 
the  fibres  are  sufficiently  long  and  uniform  in  length,  little  more  if  ne- 
cessary than  to  straighten,  place  them  parallel  to  each  other,  and 
reduce  the  strands  to  a  proper  size,  which  can  be  done  with  very  little 
labor.  As  it  is,  there  are  sometimes  almost  as  many  lengths  as  fibret, 
and  the  manufacturer  has  to  exercise  his  skill  to  overcome  this  defect^ 
just  in  proportion  to  the  fineness  of  the  yarn  he  has  to  make.  This  can 
only  be  accomplished  in  part,  and  by  doubhng  and  drawing. 

The  mill  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  making  No.  70  yam, 
double,  as  I  understand,  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  times.  Thi» 
requires  additional  machinery,  adds  much  to  the  labor,  causes  waste, 
and  does  some  injury  to  the  staple ;  it,  however,  gives  evenness,  and 
consequently  strength,  but  it  does  not  restore  that  which  was  taken 
away  by  the  gin.  I  think,  therefore,  it  must  appear  plain  to  every  one, 
that  any  breaking  of  the  staple  by  ginning,  or  in  any  other  way,  tends 
to  increase  the  cost  and  diminish  the  value  of  the  article  when  raano- 
factured.  Cotton,  therefore,  is  less  valuable  just  in  proportion  to  tbe 
fibres  broken. 

1  would  here  remark,  that  cotton  should  never  be  ginned  when  wet 
or  damp.  Its  adhesiveness,  when  in  that  condition,  is  very  much  in- 
creased, and  the  velocity  of  the  saws  does  not  give  it  time  enough  to 
separate  without  breaking. 

The  idea  that  grass  and  other  extraneous  matter  may  be  mixed  with 
cotton,  and  do  no  other  injury  than  to  increase  the  weight,  is  another 
pernicious  sentiment.  Let  a  pound  of  bran  be  mixed  with  a  barrel  of 
flour— will  any  one  say  that  the  barrel  of  flour  is  injured  only  to  the 
value  of  one  pound  ? 

Some  attempts  have  been,  and  are  still  being  made,  to  improve  the 
cotton  gin,  so  that  less  injury  may  be  done  to  the  staple.  Whether 
this  can  be  accomplished  without  diminishing  the  capacity  of  the  ma- 
chine to  perform  its  work,  or  to  what  state  in  their  progress  they  have 
arrived,  1  am  not  informed. 

Qwry  6.  Has  the  general  condition  of  cotton  staple,  as  to  length 
and  strength,  deteriorated  within  the  last  twenty  years? 

I  think  there  is  no  good  reason  for  believing  that  the  staple  is  not  at 
long  and  as  strong  now  as  at  any  former  period,  when  grown  under 
like  circumstances.  It  is  true  that  we  have  less  fine  cotton  now  in  pro- 
portion to  the  whole  crop  than  formerly;  but  this  is  no  proof  that  it  m 
not  DToduced.  If  tlie  wants  of  the  manufacturers  required  it,  and  they 
would  pay  a  remunerating  price,  I  am  told  there  would  be  no  lack  of 
fine  cotton. 

The  cotton  business  with  us  is  still  in  its  infancy.  So  far  as  variety 
and  fineness  of  fabric  are  concerned,  little  change  is  observable  for  tlie 
last  twenty  to  thirty  years.  Whether  it  is  destined  to  go  on  to  the  ex- 
tent, variety,  and  fineness  to  which  it  has  arrived  in  Great  Britain,  m 
problematical.     Hitherto  we  have  done  nothing  requiring  much  sktlL 


Fabrics  under  thirty  or  forty  hanks  to  the  pound,  it  seems,  can  be 
made  by  ministers  or  lawyers,  or  any  one  else,  (|Mt)vided  they  are  fei^ 
tunate  in  the  selection  of  their  cotton;)  but  whenever  we  shall  attempt 
the  finer  grades,  a  different  training  by  a  different  class  of  managers 
will  be  found  necessary.  We  now  substitute  for  skill  a  higher  grade 
of  cotton,  and  depend  for  remuneration  on  a  higher  price  for  the  article 
when  manufactured.  So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  this  can  only  be 
relied  upon  to  a  very  limited  extent.  Some  five  and  twenty  years  ago 
I  undertook  to  make  No.  40  shirtings  of  Sea  Island  cotton,  and  they 
cost  me  ;^  or  3  cents  per  yard  more  than  those  made  of  the  best  New 
Orleans.  I  think  they  were  really  increased  in  value  as  much  as  the 
additional  cost;  but  I  found,  when  I  came  to  sfell  them,  that  I  had  to  go 
into  an  explanation  with  every  purchaser.  Sometimes,  by  the  expendi- 
ture of  much  time  and  labor,  1  was  enabled  to  get  half  a  cent,  and 
sometimes  a  whole  cent,  for  what  cost  me  two  or  Uiree ;  consetjuently, 
I  had  to  drop  the  use  oi  Sea  Island  cotton  altogether.  All  calculations 
of  this  kind  must  prove  fallacious,  for  they  are  based  upon  the  suppo- 
sition that  all  purchasers  are  judges  of  what  they  buy,  which  is  not  the 
fact.  The  skilful  manufecturer  abroad  strives  to  please  the  fancy,  and 
when  successful  hi  this,  at  the  least  possible  cost,  he  defies  competi- 
tion. This  is  a  much  safer  reliance  than  upon  any  legislative  aid  or 
protection.  Should  the  emigration  from  Great  Britain  continue,  it  may 
ultimately  bring  the  price  of  labor  there  more  nearly  to  ours,  and  put 
us  on  a  more  equal  K)oting  so  far  as  labor  is  concerned.  It  will  proba- 
bly be  as  well  in  the  main  that  their  labor  should  come  up  to  ours,  for 
it  matters  little  whether  a  yard  of  calico  is  sold  for  10  cents  or  12J 
cents,  provided  12^  cents  is  only  a  remunerating  price,  and  it  cannot 
be  bad  for  less.  It  only  places  calico  in  a  different  relative  position  in 
the  great  list  of  articles  of  a  similar  nature,  and  used  for  similar  pur- 
poses. 

I  have  shown  your  communication  to  Samuel  Batchelder,  esq.,  of 
this  city.  He  commenced  his  successful  career  in  the  cotton  manufac- 
ture, I  think,  about  the  same  year  with  myself  (1808.)  He  is  still  as 
actively  engaged  in  the  business  as  ever ;  and  having  been  for  some 
time  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  being  prepared 
with  experiments  already  made,  has  given  me  his  views  quite  in  detail, 
which  I  hereunto  append,  deeming  them  highly  important  and  much  to 
the  point. 

In  order  to  keep  alive  ihe  recolleciioh  of  the  past,  I  encloi»e  a  small 
strip  from  the  piece  of  British  cotton  purchased  by  me  at  a  prize  sale 
in  the  fall  of  1813,  the  second  year  of  the  war,  which  cost  85  cents 
per  yard  cash,  Boston  money— equivalent  to  specie,  as  the  Boston 
banks  did  not  suspend  payment  at  that  rime.  A  Hke  article  now 
would  not  bring  more  than  3^  to  4  cents.  It  was  then  the 
fashion  to  have  goods  of  this  description  highly  glazed,  so  as  to 
exclude  the  fabric  entirelv  from  view.  It  was  so  in  this  case;  but  time 
has  separated  the  substance  with  which  it  was  filled,  and  it  now  only 
presents  the  skeleton  of  a  production  once  pleasant  to  the  sight,  some- 
what similar  to  the  animal  kingdom  under  like  circumstances.  Tbi* 
specimen  goes  to  show  the  condition  of  our  manufactures  at  that  time^ 
and  our  complete  dependence  upon  foreigners  for  all  articles  of  a  sim- 
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ilar  kincL  I  then  sold  calicoes  for  76  cents  per  yard  that  would 
not  now  bring  more  than  6  cents.  Cotton  was  brought  from 
the  South  by  ox-teams,  and  a  regular  "  ox-team  express "  was  estab- 
lished throughout  the  country. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

ROBERT  ROGERSON. 
Hon.  Charles  Mason, 

Commissioner  of  Patents. 


Boston,  Mass.,  July  9,  1853. 
Dear  Sir:  The  questions  from  the  Patent  Office  which  you  have 
communicated  to  me  respecting  cotton  are  very  important,  and  very  in- 
teresting to  me,  as  they  relate  to  some  views  of  the  subject  which  I 
have  endeavored  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  planters  for  two  or 
three  years  past,  as  far  as  it  has  been  in  my  power. 

1.  It  appears  to  me,  from  the  examination  of  some  parcels  of  cotton 
that  have  been  carefully  ginned  in  a  manner  to  avoid  breaking  the 
staple,  as  well  as  some  samples  in  the  seed  without  ginning,  that  there 
is  a  very  near  approximation  to  an  equaUty  in  the  length  of  fibre  of 
well  matured  cotton  in  the  same  boll,  or  of  the  same  growth.  # 

2.  It  would  be  impossible  to  state  any  average  loss  on  account  of 
dust,  grit,  or  sand.  We  have  opened  bales  of  cotton,  where  the  loss 
from  this  cause  has  been,  by  weight,  between  16  and  20  per  cent., 
while  perhaps  in  ordinary  cases  it  would  not  exceed  1  per  cent.  I 
suppose  this  depends  much  upon  the  soil  where  the  cotton  is  grown, 
and  upon  the  season.  On  a  dry,  sandy  soil,  or  in  very  dry  weather, 
the  wmds  might  blow  the  dust  and  sand  so  that  much  would  lodge  in 
the  cotton  boll,  particularly  if  it  should  hang  exposed  for  any  consider- 
able time  in  the  field. 

8.  As  to  the  loss  from  leaves,  seeds,  and  vegetable  matter,  all  the 
waste  of  this  kind,  as  well  as  dust  and  sand,  is  separated  from  the 
cotton,  as  far  as  possible,  before  it  comes  to  the  carci.  From  careful 
experiments  at  two  different  periods,  of  several  days  at  each  time,  upon 
more  than  thirty  bales  of  cotton  of  different  lots,  I  found  the  loss  in  one 
experiment  3  per  cent.,  and  in  the  other  ^  per  cent.  This  was  the 
result  of  five  operations  upon  the  cotton,  by  five  diflferent  machines. 
From  the  amount  of  labor  and  expense  in  these  operations,  some  judg- 
ment may  be  formed  of  the  correctness  of  the  opinion  alluded  to,  as 
prevailing  among  the  planters,  that  the  mixture  of  such  substances 
with  the  cotton  was  of  little  consequence  to  the  manufacturer,  except 
as  so  much  loss  in  weight.  It  ought  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
manipulation  in  all  these  operations  produces  some  injury  to  the  staple, 
and  the  result  of  the  whole  is  only  to  clean  it  from  those  substances 
which  ought  never  to  have  been  mixed  with  it,  and  put  it  in  the  same 
condition  in  which  it  ought  to  have  been  before  it  was  put  intcahe  bale. 

4.  The  same  experiments  show  that  the  loss  by  *'  flying?*  in  tile 
carding,  which  consist  of  short  fibres  of  cotton,  either  broken  in  the 
^ning  or  of  immature  growth,  in  the  one  case  waa  4f  per  cent.,  and 
in  the  other  6  per  cent.,  which,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  more  than  the  loss 
in  weight  from  sand,  seeds,  and  other  vegetable  matter.    The  value  of 


the  material  is  much  diminished  from  this  caase,  and  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent in  the  manufecture  of  fine  goods  than  for  coarser  fabrics.  So  far  |j 
••  this  short  cotton  goes  into  the  goods,  it  diminishes  the  strength  and 
durabihty  of  the  articlei  and,  besides,  increases  the  cost,  by  the  additional 
labor  required  in  spinning  and  weaving.  To  a  certain  degree,  as  the 
value  of  the  Sea  Island  coU..n  is  increased  by  additional  length  of  staple, 
that  of  upland  cotton  will  be  diminished  in  proportion  as  the  short, 
mossy,  and  broken  staple  may  prevail.  To  ^ve  some  idea  of  what 
the  difference  in  value  may  be,  I  would  menUon  that  in  purchasuig 
cotton  for  the  supply  of  a  mill  of  26,000  spindles,  for  three  or  four 
years  past,  my  mstructions  to  agents  at  the  South  have  been,  to  pur- 
chase Mastodon  or  other  similar  cotton  of  extra  length  of  staple,  at 
1^  to  2  cents  per  pound  above  the  price  of  upland  or  New  Or- 
leans cotton  of  corresponding  grade ;  and  the  shorter  staple  would 
depreciate  in  value  accordingly.  This  depreciation  appHes  to  cotton 
^  which,  though  much  of  the  staple  may  be  of  good  length,  contains  a 
considerable  proportion  of  broken  and  mossy  or  short  fibre,  which 
renders  it  unfit  for  those  manufactures  which  require  strength  and  fine- 
ness ;  but,  at  the  lower  price,  would  be  purchased  for  coarse  fabrics, 
to  be  mixed  with  other  cotton,  or  used  as  the  English  manufacturers 
use  the  cotton  from  India. 

6.  From  my  experience,  I  should  not  think  the  length  or  strength  o 
the  common  green-seed  cotton  had  deteriorated  within  the  last  twenty 
years.  Within  a  few  years  something  has  been  done,  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  in  producing  cotton  of  extra  length  by  planting  foreign 
seed.  This  I  suppose  to  be  the  origin  of  the  Dean-seed  cotton  in 
Texas,  and  of  the  Mastodon  cotton ;  the  staple  of  which,  when  first 
planted,  was  yery  long,  but  has  deteriorated  in  length  from  year  to  year, 
except  where  great  care  has  been  taken  in  the  cultivation,  by  planting  it 
in  separate  fields,  at  a  distance  from  other  cotton.  This  deterioration  can 
probably  best  be  remedied  by  planting  anew  from  foreign  seed,  though 
1  have  been  told  that  some  planters  have  succeeded  in  keeping  up  the 
quality  and  reputation  of  their  crop  by  planting  a  small  quantity  of  Sea 
Island  in  the  neld,  which  has  an  influence  by  the  mixture  of  the  pollen 
while  in  blossom.  This  plan  may  be  well  worth  trial,  and  may  have 
an  important  effect  in  improving  the  staple  both  in  length  and  strength. 

Such  experiments  in  the  [;  faction  of  cotton  of  long  staple  were 
yery  much  discouraged  in  the  beginning  by  the  fact  that,  much  of  it 
was  purchased  for  factories  at  the  North,  which  were  expressly  built 
for  the  spinning  of  short  staple,  or  upland  cotton,  and  the  machinery  of 
which  could  not  be  properly  adapted  to  that  of  longer  staple.  The 
consequence  was,  that  they  either  suffered  a  loss  in  attempting  to  wcwrk 
it,  or  sold  it  at  the  best  offer  they  could  get;  so  that  in  purchasing  a 
supply  four  years  ago  for  the  mill  mentioned  above,  which  was  adapted 
for  spinning  long  cotton,  I  was  able  to  get  a  large  portion  of  our  stock 
for  2  coits  per  pound  less  than  other  fair  cotton,  instead  ot  giving 
ibout  *  cents  more,  as  I  now  do.  This  low  price,  and  the  com- 
plaints of  the  manufacturers,  who  suffered  a  good  deal  of  inconvenience 
irom  occasionally  getting  a  bale  of  Mastodon  cotton  into  their  mills 
with  other  cotton,  discouraged  the  planters  from  its  cultivation,  and 
very  few  continued  to  produce  it.    But  many  mills  are  now  adopting 
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a  mode  of  spioning  beTer  suited  to  the  long  cottcm,  and  this  will  be 
more  and  more  the  case,  as  the  manufacture  of  finer  goods  continues 
to  be  extended;  so  that  a  regular  market  may  be  expected  fi>r  cotton 
of  superior  quality  at  prices  corresponding  to  its  value.  This  descrip- 
tion of  cotton,  which  has  been  almost  unknown  in  foreign  markets 
until  very  lately,  is  beginning  to  be  appreciated  there  for  purposes  to 
which  it  is  adapted,  and  some  shipments  abroad  have  sold  at  very  sat- 
isfactory prices.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  seems  to  me  that  there 
is  a  fine  opportunity  for  the  planters  to  improve  the  value  of  their  crops 
by  extending  the  cultivation  of  long  green-seed  cotton,  either  by  the 
introduction  of  foreign  seed  or  by  improving  the  quality  of  such  as  is 
now  cuhiyated — the  Dean-seed  and  Mastodon,  for  instance— by  mixing 
it  with  the  Sea  Island,  as  mentioned  above,  if  that  should  be  found 
successful,  or  in  any  other  improved  mode  of  cultivation. 

After  the  long  cotton  is  produced,  it  becomes  very  important  to 
adopt  the  best  mode  of  ginning  it,  to  prevent  breaking  the  staple.     The 
saw-gin  operates  very  well  upon  the  short  staple  cotton ;  but  when  the 
fibre  is  long  enough  to  come  m  contact  with  two  or  more  saws  at  the 
same  time,  it  must  of  course  be  broken.     To  remedy  this,  I  have  pro- 
posed  setting  the    saws   further 
apart,  or  to  Se  off  half  the  teeth 
of  each  saw,  alternately  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  arbor,  in  the  man- 
ner represented  in  the  margin ;  so 
that  while  one  saw  is  operating 
upon  the  cotton,  the  other  will  run 
free.    By  this  or  any  other  mode 
of  ginning  the  cotton  better,  the 
quantity   produced   by  one    ma- 
chine would  be  diminished,  and 
the  expense  increased;  but  that 
roust  be  expected  when  the  work 
is  done  better,  and  the  advanced 
price  of  the  cotton  ought  to  pay 
for  it.     I  am  told  that  some  which 
has  been  ginned  the  present  sea- 
son upon  an  improved  gin,  so  as 
not  to  break  the  staple,  has  sold 
for  li  cents  per  pound  extra;  and 
a  sample  of^this  cotton  which  I 
have  seen  is  well  worth  the  differ- 
ence, being  entirely  firee  fiwm  any 

of  the  «hort  or  broken  fibres  generally  found  in  cotton  ginned  in  the 
usoal  way.  Planters,  as  well  as  manufacturers,  are  fully  aware  of  the 
diflference  in  value  between  Madras  or  Bombay  cotton  and  our  own 
New  Orleans,  and  a  similar  difference  would  at  once  be  anparent 
whenever  we  should  put  into  the  market  an  article  superior  to  the  New" 
Orleans,  either  on  account  of  length  and  strength  of  staple,  better 
cleaned,  or  more  fi-ee  from  broken  fibres,  or  in  any  particular  better 
fitted  for  the  finer  mannfactures. 

The  present  advance  in  the  comparative  price  of  Sea  Island  cot- 


toD  shows  the  tendency  of  things  in  this  particular,  and  is  a  full  con- 
firmation of  what  I  have  said  above  as  to  the  increased  value  of  a  bet- 
ter class  of  cotton. 

I  have  lately  received  a  sample  of  what  was  considered  a  native  or 
wild  cotton  from  Texas;  and  from  the  appearance  of  the  staple  I  think 
it  could  not  have  been  produced  from  the  seeds  of  any  of  the  cotton  in 
common  cultivation.  The  fibre  was  exceedingly  fine,  and  the  lock  of 
cotton  had  a  fleecy  appearance,  like  Sea  Island ;  but  the  staple  was 
not  strong,  nor  of  extra  length..  It  might  be  improved  by  cultivation, 
or  mixture  in  the  field  with  other  cotton,  and  experiments  for  this  pur- 
pose would  be  very  desirable. 

I  have  gone  into  this  subject  much  more  fully  than  a  simple  answer 
to  the  questions  proposed  would  seem  to  require,  but  I  have  long  been 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  additional  value  that  might  be 
given  to  the  cotton  crop  of  this  country  by  improving  the  quality.  Our 
supply  of  the  English  market  at  present  is  only  because  they  find  the 
quality  of  our  cotton  better  than  they  can  obtain  from  any  of  their  Dwn 
possessions ;  and  while  they  are  making  every  effort  in  their  power  to 
increase  the  cultivation  and  improve  the  quality  in  their  own  provinces, 
this  effort  can  best  be  counteracted  by  us  by  producing  cotton  of  a 
quality  which  is  beyond  the  reach  of  their  competition ;  and  as  I 
think  we  may  do,  without  any  sacrifice  of  profit,  for  in  both  the  Eng- 
lish and  Continental  markets  I  believe  a  fair  difference  in  price  has 
generally  been  paid  for  superior  cotton. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

SAMUEL  BATCHELDER, 

Robert  RoosasoN,  Es^ 


Paterson,  N.  J.,  July  6,  1953. 

Sir  :  In  answer  to  certain  queries  in  a  communication  from  the  Uni- 
ted Slates  Patent  Ofl&ce,  I  would  state  that  in  the  manufacture  of  sheet- 
ing, the  yarn  No.  IS's,  good  Georgia  cotton,  we  find  the  loss  from  dust, 
dirt,  and  sand,  to  be  trom  6  to  7  per  cent.,  and  the  loss  fi-om  seeds,  leaves, 
trash,  motes,  &c.,  firom  4  to  6  per  cent.,  thus  making  a  total  waste  on  tlie 
gross  weight  of  cotton  used  from  10  to  12  per  cent.  In  making  finer 
yarns,  where  the  cotton  is  carded  more,  the  loss  is  greater ;  but,  as  we 
never  make  finer  than  16's,  the  per-centage  of  loss  is  not  known.  It  may 
here  be  observed  that  bale  cloth  and  ropes  aie  not  reckoned  in  the 
above. 

The  loss  in  weight  arising  fi-om  shortened  or  divided  fibre,  caused 
by  the  cotton  being  badly  ginned,  is  small,  and  we  have  no  means  of 
arriving  at  the  exact  per-centage ;  but  as  re^ds  the  quality  of  the 
goods,  the  ginning  is  very  important,  as  it  is  impossible  to  make  even 
and  smooth  yarn  when  there  is  much  of  the  fibre  cut  short ;  and  to  give 
sufficient  strength  to  the  yarn,  more  twist  has  to  be  put  in,  thus  causing 
a  loss  in  the  amount  produced  by  a  given  number  of  spindles.  In  pur- 
chasing cotton  we  always  look  to  this  point ;  there  is  a  great  difference 
ID  cotton  in  this  respecL  Some  planters  appear  to  take  more  care  than 
others ;  and  supposing  the  fibre  of  two  bales  to  be  of  equal  suength  aod 
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firmness  naturally,  the  one  which  comes  to  market  free  from  dirt^  seed, 
and  leaves,  and  not  cut  nor  curled  in  the  gin,  \W11  always  command 
much  the  best  price. 

In  regard  to  the  deterioration  of  cotton,  it  is  the  opinion  of  our  oldest 
tenners  that  the  quality  has  not  fallen  off,  neither  has  there  been  so 
much  false  packing  as  there  was  some  years  ago. 

Very  respectfully, 

E.  BOUDmOT  COLT. 
Hon.  Charlbs  Masox,  • 

Commissioner  of  Patents, 


Boston,  Mass.,  July  12,  1863. 

Sib  :  In  answering  the  queries  respecting  hanresting,  ginning,  pack- 
ing, and  manufacturing  cotton,  I  can  afford  you  but  partially  the  de- 
sired information.  I  am  not  a  manufecturer  myself,  and  it  has  been 
only  by  my  professional  services  as  a  civil  engineer  that  I  have  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  general  operations  in  the  manufecturing  of 
cotton  cloth.  I  have  made  inquiries,  however,  of  those  who  have  been 
agents  of  cotton  manufacturing  companies,  and  the  results  of  these, 
limited  and  incompetent  as  they  are,  are  given  below. 

It  is  apparent  that  we,  at  the  North,  cannot  be  very  familiar  with  the 
growing  or  harvesting  of  cotton, ;  but,  in  relation  to  the  first  query,  I 
am  informed  that  the  fibre  in  the  same  boll  or  lock  does  vary  in  length, 
supposed  to  be  owing  to  the  more  sterile  or  sandy  and  dry  condition  of 
the  soil  on  which  it  is  produced— that  on  rich  soil,  and  less  parched  by 
heat,  the  fibres  are  of  more  uniform  length  before  they  are  separated  by 
the  gin.  "^ 

As  to  the  second  query,  I  learn  that  the  per-centage  of  loss  on  the 
gross  weight  of  cotton  is  fi-om  10  to  13  per  cent— the  extremes  being 
in  some  instances  below  and  above  these  limits.     The  loss  here  refer- 
red to  is  the  difference  in  weight  between  the  cotton  as  purchased  and 
paid  for  (that  is,  invoice  weight)  and  the  weight  of  the  cloth  manufac- 
tured from  It.     This  loss  or  waste  of,  say  11 J  per  cent  on  an  ave- 
rage, arises  fir>m  various  causes ;  and  as  no  miller  goes  into  detail  on 
this  point,  there  is  no  record  of  the  particular  losses  in  the  different 
^es  of  the  material  whilst  passing  fi-om  one  machine  to  another. 
What  I  give  you  on  this  head,  however,  is  mostly  conjectural ;  still,  it 
proceeds  from  some  of  our  best  informed  agents.     It  is  supposed  that 
the  ropes  and  bagging  make  of  this  11^  per  cent,  loss— 4J  per  cent,  if 
it  IS  Kentucky  bagging,  and  more  if  of  Manilla  bagging.     The  picker 
waste  IS  put  down  at  2J  per  cent.,  and  here  will  probably  be  found  the 
bulk  of  grit  and  sand.     The  carding  machine  will  yield  about  2  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  weight  in  dust,  leaves,  and  motes.    Of  the  residue, 
it  will  be  difficult  to  decide  without  an  experiment,  which  it  may  not 
be  necessary  to  make.     There  is  a  loss  of  stock  in  the  spinning,  drying, 
and  weaving  rooms,  and  in  wiping  and  cleaning  the  machinery,  when- 
ever It  is  convenient  to  use  it.     The  loss  in  weight  from  leaves  is  not 
so  ^ai  from  their  own  gravity  as  from  the  mischievous  effects  they 
produce  m  the  spinning  and  in  adhering  to  the  fibre.    If  extricated 
they  carry  off  many  full-length  filaments,  and  if  retained  they  give 


the  cloth  a  roogii  and  unsightly  appearance.  The  leaves  are  brittle  in 
their  nature,  break  into  many  pieces,  and  are  very  tenacious  of  their 
position  in  the  cotton.  They  produce  specks  in  the  cloth,  and  are  at 
fast  got  rid  of  by  shearing. 

The  fourth  query,  relating  to  loss  from  shortened  or  divided  fibre 
caused  by  ginning,  must  be  answered  by  referring  it  to  that  residue  of 
loss  of  which  we  have  no  particular  account.  And  as  to  the  strength 
or  durability  of  fibre  beiug  affected  by  the  ginning  process,  I  am  unable 
to  inform  you.  This  much,  however,  »ba8  been  said — ^that  from  some 
cause — say  from  a  damp  or  matted  condition  of  the  cotton  when  put« 
into  the  gin — the  fibre  gets  doubled,  knotted,  or  kinked ;  and  this  condi- 
tion, from  whatever  cause  it  may  arise,  affects  the  threads  and  is  con- 
tinuous in  some  degree,  gives  a  cloudy  aspect  to  the  yarns,  and  shows 
itself  at  last  on  the  suriace  of  the  cloth,  and  gives  it  an  unfavorable 
appearance. 

Lastly,  "  The  general  condition  of  cotton  staple  as  to  length  and 
strength,"  has  not  "  deteriorated  within  the  last  twenty  years." 
Respectfully  yours, 

JAMES  F.  BALDWIN. 


The  following  letter  was  transmitted  to  the  Department  of  State  by 
George  N.  Sanders,  esq..  United  States  consul  at  London,  from  Thomas 
Bazley,  President  of  tne  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Manchester: 

Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Manufactures, 

Manchester^  February  28,  1854. 

Sni :  This  morning  I  had  the  honor  of  receiving  your  communica- 
tion and  inquiry  of  yesterday. 

To  the  simple  question,  "  Do  the  manufecturers  of  Sea  Island  cotton 
assort  it  by  the  lock,"  I  can  give  the  positive  reply  that  they  do  not; 
nor  would  it,  upon  an  extensive  or  practicable  scale,  be  possible  for 
them  to  do  so.  The  spinners  of  nne  Sea  Island  cotton  of  course 
esteem  the  longest  staple  as  the  best,  and  in  all  their  processes  they  get 
rid  of  as  much  short  fibre  as  they  can,  and  preserve  unimpaired  all  the 
kxig  fibres.  Essentially,  the  art  of  the  spinner  consists  of  disentangling 
the  fibres ;  in  freeing  them  from  all  extraneous  substances  and  impuri- 
ties ;  in  securing  those  which  are  the  longest ;  in  obtaining  them  of 
equal  lengths;  and,  finally,  in  placing  them  parallel,  so  that  they  will 
freely  and  evenly  pass  each  other  in  the  subsequent  process  of  elonga- 
tion into  a  line  or  thread  of  yam. 

From  my  own  knowledge,  the  cotton  of  Florida  is  of  an  excellent 
and  desirable  quahty  for  the  spinner ;  but  it  has  been  sent  to  the  mar- 
ket in  a  "craply  "  or  knotty  condition,  which  has  greatly  diminished 
its  value.  I  have  seen  some  cotton  from  that  State,  cleaned  and  pre- 
pared by  the  "  McCarthy  gin,"  which  I  believe  has  been  increased  in 
value  by  that  preparation  to  the  extent  of  20  per  cent.  That  this- 
gin  applied  to  Florida  cotton  would  be  a  great  advantage,  does  not 
admit  of  a  doubt. 

If  the  cotton  planter  would  always  recollect  that  the  spinner  requires 
mdy  pure,  «vm,  (md  disentangled  fibres,  I  have  no  doubt  that  be  would 
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save  himself  much  trouble,  and  increase  the  yahie  thereof;  and  if  he 
could  classify  the  fibres  according  to  their  lengthf  and  pack  the  cotton 
in  bales,  with  equal  and  assorted  fibres,  a  further  adyantage  would  be 
the  result. 

At  any  time  1  shall  be  most  happy  to  afibrd  you  any  information 
upon  this  all-important  subject  which  1  may  possess. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

THOMAS  BAZLEY. 

Gborob  N.  Sanders,  Esq., 

CoTuul  of  the  United  States,  London, 


.Washington,  D.  C,  March  16,  1864. 

Sir:  In  answer  to  circulars  issued  from  this  Oflfice  asking  for  inform- 
ation upon  the  subject  of  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  cotton,  several 
specimens  of  cotton  in  the  boll  have  been  received,  which  have  been 
handed  to  me  for  microscopic  examination.  I  had  previously  given 
you  my  views  as  to  the  importance  of  a  careful  examination  of  the 
character  of  all  the  textile  materials  of  this  country;  and  as  circum- 
stances have  brought  up  questions  connected  with  the  fibre  of  cotton, 
it  seems  most  convenient  to  commence  with  that  substance. 

The  number  and  variety  of  the  specimens  furnished  thus  fer,  have 
been  quite  too  small  for  the  required  purpose ;  and  it  will  be  proper  to 
address  circulars  to  manufacturers  and  producers,  calling  for  specimens 
of  the  known  varieties  in  all  the  different  conditions,  from  the  boll  to  the 
manufactured  article,  of  every  degree  of  fineness.  Meanwhile,  the 
following  question  has  been  asked :  "  Does  the  product  of  fibre  of  an 
individual  seed  exhibit  an  approximate  uniformity  in  its  length  before 
separation  by  the  gin  ?"  The  information  obtained  in  attempting  to 
solve  this  question,  1  now  proceed  to  give  at  length. 

Before  making  any  measurement,  1  thought  it  worth  while  to  ascer- 
tain how  much  was  already  known  upon  the  subject.  After  pretty 
thorough  search,  I  could  only  find  the  following  passage  in  "  Uri  on  thie 
Cotton  Manufacture  of  Great  Britain :  "  "  They  (the  filaments)  vary  in 
length  from  half  an  inch  to  one  inch  and  three-quarters."  This  and  other 
authors  give  numerous  measurements  of  the  breadth  of  the  fibre ;  but 
for  some  reason,  the  exact,  or  even  approximate  length  of  staple  of  the 
different  varieties  of  cotton,  appears  to  have  been  considered  a  matter  of 
■o  importance.  From  the  communications  made  to  the  Office,  it  would 
aeem  that  even  those  who  have  most  to  do  with  the  material,  have  no 
very  definite  information  upon  the  subject. 

As  the  object  in  view  was  to  obtain  the  length  of  the  fibre  in  the 
oondition  in  which  it  is  brought  to  the  gin,  the  method  adopted  was 
to  measure  every  filament  that  was  drawn  out ;  and  as  care  was  taken 
in  the  separation,  most  of  the  staple  was  unimured.  It  is  not  pre- 
tended that  every  filament  was  unbroken — in  wet,  the  dehc^ate  taper 
«nds  were  sometimes  wanting ;  but  no  one  was  neglected,  in  order  that 
a  fair  representation  might  be  made  of  the  available  length  before 
ginning.  Of  course,  the  most  perfect  method  of  conducting  tSat  opera- 
tion could  do  no  more  than  leave  the  cotton  of  the  same  length. 

For  the  purpose  of  measurement,  the  filaments  were  gently  extended 
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npOD  a  glass  plate  sli^tly  greased  or  moisteDed,  and  the  fiiiger  was 
pressed  severu  times  over  the  whole  length  to  remove  the  curL  This 
simple  operation  consumed  more  time  than  might  be  supposed,  ite  the 
twist  of  the  filament  is  very  strong  in  the  Sea  Island.  The  measure- 
ment was  made  by  dividers,  and  a  diagonal  scale  to  hundredths  of  an 
inch.  As  there  always  remains  more  or  less  of  twist  in  the  fibre,  the 
length  recorded  must  be  slighdy  under  the  truth,  and  the  last  fi^re 
must  be  considered  as  only  approximate.  The  specimens  exammed 
were,  Georgia  Sea  Island,  three  paxcels — and  one  of  short-staple 
"  top-cotton,"  or  late  cotton,  not  opened  at  the  time  of  fi-ost.  None  oi 
the  Dolls  of  the  "  Sea  Island  "  were  fully  opened,  and  it  is  therefore  to 
be  presumed  that  they  had  not  obtained  their  full  growth. 

In  order  to  ascertain  more  exactly  the  length  of  Staple  in  different 
parts  of  the  same  boll,  the  contents  of  a  single  cell  that  had  not  yet 
opened  were  carefully  removed,  and  a  number  of  filaments  draw^n  from 
the  top,  the  base,  and  the  middle,  respectively;  the  measurements  were 
separately  averaged  as  given  below.  Each  set  of  measurements  is  of 
fibres  drawn  from  the  same  boll,  or  from  the  same  part,  and  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  all  were  measured  that  were  drawn  out,  (the  Georgia 
Sea  Island,  No.  2,  excepted.)  The  measurements  are  in  inches  and 
hundredths: 


Gtoaaii  SiA  Iilaud,  No.  1. 

Oeobsia 
d.I.,No.9 



GCORCIA  SlA  IfLAJIS,  No.  3. 

TOP  COTTOM. 

Opn. 

Open. 

Not  open— all  from  nme  boil. 

Open    mmt  bolt. 

Opea. 

Putty 

Open.            { 

OfWB. 

Bw«. 

Top. 

Midite. 

Boe. 

Top. 

1.96 

1.8S 

1.34 

1.55 

1.48 

1.30 

1.93 

0.87 

1.16 

6.98 

1.00 

1.63 

1.61 

1.71 

1.57 

0.84 

1.39 

1.34 

1.06 

1.40 

6.94 

1.07 

l.SB 

1.75 

1.13 

1.53 

1.67 

1.45 

0.78 

1.34 

1.93 

1.18 

0.70 

1.77 

1.40 

1.99 

1.53 

1.61 

1.10 

1.30 

1.93 

1.46 

1.19 

1.06 

1.77 

1.S3 

1.16 

1.35 

1.60 

1.33 

1.17 

1.30 

0.81 

0.97 

1.17 

l.M 

1.34 

1.13 

1.53 

0.96 

1.60 

1.04 

IM 

1.69 

1.00 

1.19 

S.07 

1.41 

1.17 

1.9S 

9.07 

1.50 

1.00 

1.18 

l.» 

1.03 

1.15 

1.47 

1.99 

1.43 

1.77 

1.68 

1.31 

0.88 

1.13 

1.3i 

0.16 

1.06 

l.SO 

1.61 

1.40 

1.38 

i.se 

1.54 

0.80 

1.07 

l.«7 

0.96 

1.07 

1  SB 

1.96 
1.39 
1.37 
l.M 
1.66 
1.40 

1.45 
1.47 
1.10 
1.65 

1.69 
1.60 
1.48 
0.83 
0.88 
0.97 
1.44 

1.51 
1.61 
1.56 
1.23 
1.60 
1.36 
1.03 

l.»4 
1.03 
l.K 
1.94 
1.96 
1.33 
0.9S 

0.79 
1.33 
1.00 
1.90 
1.40 
1.30 
1.39 

1.90 
1.19 
1.97 
1.51 
1.36 
1.94 
1.98 

0.19 
0.98 
6.79 
0.01 
1.16 
1.14 

o.r 

1.13 

1  19 

■.96 

1  75 

1.66 

]  (S3 

0.95 

1  flB 

IM 

1  54 

1.19 

0.91 

1.44 

1.50 

0.96 

1.97 

1.11 

1.11 

1.07 

1.9S 

1.50 

1.90 

1.44 

1.43 

1.05 

1.00 

1.08 

1.51 

1.30 

1.97 

1.96 

1.17 

1.19 

1.S8 

1.61 

1.31 

0.77 

1.44 

l.OS 

1.11 

At.  1.60 

1.47 

1.30 

1.49 

At.  1J3* 

At.  1.49 

1.13 

1.18 

1.97 

At.  1411 

1.05 

It  would  be  necessary  to  increase  the  number  of  these  measurements 
to  several  thousands,  to  get  any  very  specific  information ;  but  fh)m 
what  has  already  been  done,  we  may  very  safely  draw  the  following 
inferences : 

The  length  of  the  perfect  filaments  taken  fi"om  the  same  boll  is  very 
uniform. 
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In  resHty,  some  of  the  long  ends  of  the  fibres  are  broken  before  the 
cotton  can  reach  the  gin,  and  tins  uniformity  no  longer  exists  to  the  same 
extent. 

The  average  length  of  the  staple  of  mature  Sea  Island  cotton,  of  the 
kinds  examined,  as  it  goes  to  the  gin,  must  be  between  an  inch  and  a 
half  and  an  inch  and  three-quarters. 

In  extreme  cases  the  length  may  vary  four-tenths  of  an  inch  from 
the  average;  but  the  larger  proportion  is  within  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
above  or  below  the  average. 

The  unripe  cotton  is  not  subject  to  any  greater  variaticxi  than  the 
ripe. 

There  is  a  probability  that  the  fibre  taken  from  the  base  of  the  boll  is 
the  shortest,  and  that  from  the  middle  the  longest,  while  that  from  the 
top  is  between  the  two,  the  variation,  however,  being  very  small. 

As  far  as  can  be  seen  from  a  single  instance,  the  short  staple  seems 
to  be  remarkable  for  its  uniformity  in  length.  The  gentleman  who  for- 
warded this  specimen  supposed  from  its  immaturity  that  it  might  show 
varied  lengths  of  fibre — in  reality  it  exceeds  all  the  other  specimens  in 
equality.  A  slight  examination  of  these  cottons  under  the  microscope 
shows  that  each  has  its  distinctive  character,  and  that  the  Sea  Island 
may  differ  in  its  varieties  as  much  as  some  Sea  Island  differs  from  some 
upland. 

The  adaptation  of  the  different  kinds  of  staple  to  different  kinds  of 
manufacture  is  much  more  intimately  connected  with  the  minute  char- 
acters of  the  fibre  than  is  generally  known ;  for  instance,  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  Sea  Island  does  not  depend  so  much  upon  its  greater 
length,  nor  upon  its  fineness,  as  upon  its  cord-like  or  "spiral"  structure. 

Again:  the  flat  or  ribbon-like  varieties  differ  widely  from  each  other, 
some  of  them  showing,  even  in  their  flattened  parts,  an  approach  to  the 
spiral  structure. 

Such  peculiarities  can  only  be  described  and  made  available  af\er 
the  examination  of  a  large  number  of  specimens,  and  these  should  in- 
clude every  kind  of  cotton,  from  situations  difiering  as  much  as  possiUe 
with  respect  to  soil  and  climate. 

Foreign  cottons  should  be  examined  both  before  their  introduction 
and  after  cultivation,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  influence  of  climate, 
A  few  seeds  of  a  remarkable  specimen  of  the  cotton  fi-om  the  Naviga- 
tors' island  have  been  distributed.  A  sketch  of  this  fibre  in  its  original 
condition  you  have  seen.  It  will  be  a  matter  of  much  interest  to  de- 
termine what  changes  will  be  caused  by  culture  in  this  country. 

To  those  forwarding  specimens  for  examination,  it  might  be  proper  to 
mention  that  one  or  two  bolls  will,  in  most  cases,  be  sufficient — one  may 
be  unripe,  but  the  other  should  be  in  the  proper  condition  for  gathering. 
They  should  be  dried  before  bein^  put  up,  but  not  handled  more  than 
necessary.  The  name  of  the  variety  should  be  given,  and  the  source 
whence  the  seed  was  obtained ;  the  kind  of  soil  upon  which  it  was 
grown  should  also  be  described.  It  would  also  be  desirable  that  the 
planter  should  state  whether  the  specimen  was  considered  as  above  or 
under  the  average  quality  of  the  crop.  Poor  and  degenerate  speci- 
mens, if  the  circumstances  of  soil,  culture,  fcc,  were  well  described* 


migfat  yield  much  information.    Even  the  contents  of  a  single  cell  might 
be  forwarded  in  a  letter,  if  carefully  detached. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  information  collected  at  a  very  small 
cost,  might,  wnen  properly  digested,  be  of  the  utmost  value  t;o  those 
interested  in  this  staple,  to  the  planter  as  well  as  to  the  manufacturer. 
It  will  give  me  the  neatest  pleasure  to  render  any  assistance  towards 
canying  out  your  views  in  this  matter. 
Yours  respectfiilly, 

GEORGE  C.  SCHAEFFER. 
Hon.  Charles  Mason, 

Commitsioner  ofPateaU, 


REMARKS  ON  THE  COTTONS  OP  INDIA. 

[{"roai  Um  repoits  of  the  jories  of  the  Exhibition  of  the  works  of  industiy  (tf  all  aatioDt  St 

Loodoo,  lc«51.] 

The  collection  of  raw  cotton  exhibited  by  the  Honorable  East  India 
Company  is,  as  might  be  expected,  large  and  highly  interesting.  It 
consists  of  a  series  of  samples  of  the  indigenous  cottons  of  various  parts 
ai  the  Inditm  empire,  and  samples  of  the  cottons  raised  in  the  various 
government  experimental  farms  during  the  last  thirty  years,  illustrating 
the  effects  proauced,  and  the  improvements  effected,  by  the  numerous 
attempts  which  have  been  made  during  that  period  to  improve  the  co^  < 
ton  cultivation  of  India. 

In  considering  the  native  cultivation  of  cotton  in  India,  it  must  be  t9^ 
membered  that,  besides  the  exports  to  Europe,  very  large  quantities  have 
every  year  been  raised  for  home  consumption  by  the  native  manufao- 
turers,  and  for  exportation  to  other  Eastern  countries,  especially  China ; 
the  latter  alone  having  till  within  the  last  few  years  generally  exceeded 
the  entire  annual  queuitity  exported  to  Europe.  Thus,  during  the  ten 
years  preceding  1S33,  the  quantity  of  raw  cotton  exported  from  India  tD 
England  was  about  260,000,000  pounds ;  whilst  in  the  same  period  the 
quantity  exported  from  India  to  China,  &c.,  was  about  540,000,000 
pounds.  On  comparing  together  the  average  total  quantity  of  cotton 
imported  into  Great  Britain  in  the  years  1830,  1840,  and  1850,  fi-om 
the  United  States  and  from  India,  it  will  be  found  that  while  the  former 
during  th(»se  three  periods  has  increased  in  about  the  ratio  of  500,000 
bales,  950,000  bales,  and  1,200,000  bales,  the  latter  has  increased  in 
the  ratio  of  67,000  bales,  163,000  bales,  and  300,000  bales;  showing, 
therefore,  that,  large  as  the  annual  increased  importation  of  American 
ootton  into  England  has  been,  the  increased  consumption  of  East  India 
oolton  has,  in  proportion,  augmented  even  more  rapidly. 

Of  the  chiet  varieties  of  native  India  cotton,  it  may  be  generally  ol>' 
senred,  that,  though  in  some  cases  the  fibre  is  beautifuUj  fine,  it  is 
invariably  short,  generally  badly  cleaned,  and  too  oflen  injured,  by 
cajeless  collection,  bad  packing,  and  faulty  inland  transiu  It  must  be 
borne  ii;!  mind,  that  these  short-staple  cottons  of  India  canaot  be  com- 
paxed  with  the  long-staple  cottons  of  the  New  World  ;  they  arc,  in  &^ 
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fnate  different  fibres — ihey  must  be  treated  in  a  dil^rent  manner,  and 
tbeir  uses  are  perfectly  dissimilar.  The  question  of  how  far  long-staple 
cottons  can  be  advantageously  cultivated  in  India  is  perfectly  distinct 
fix)m  that  of  improving  the  production  of  short-staple  varieties.  The 
real  practical  question  to  be  considered  is,  not  whether  the  East  India 
cottons  can  be  made  to  compete  with  the  long-staple  American  cotton, 
but  whether,  by  care  and  attention,  by  judicious  cultivatioa,  improved 
mechanical  contrivances,  and  the  application  of  skill  and  perseverance, 
it  may  not  be  possible  so  to  improve  the  common  East  India  cotton  as 
to  give  to  it  those  characters  ana  properties  which  will  render  it  of  more 
value  to  the  manufacturer,  by  enabling  him  to  use  it  even  more  largely, 
and  with  greater  profit,  than  he  is  able  to  do  at  present. 

On  examining  tne  samples  of  the  native  indigenous  cottons  of  India,  the 
chief  causes  of  their  inferiority  are  evident :  No  care  nor  skill  in  the  culti- 
vation, of  course,  will  render  the  fibre  of  short-staple  cotton  like  that  of 
the  long-staple  variety ;  but,  in  many  cases,  the  fault  is  not  the  shortness  of 
the  fibre,  hut  that  the  cotton  has  been  ruined  after  it  has  been  grown  and 
ripened.  Either  by  bad  management  the  staple  is  broken,  or  by  ex- 
posure to  the  weather,  and  by  the  addition  of  dirt  and  impurity  of  all 
sorts,  its  ^alue  is  most  materially  diminished.  The  diflBculty  rests  not 
so  much  with  the  cotton  as  with  the  cultivator  and  with  the  middleman. 
The  indolent  habits  and  the  dislike  of  the  former  to  trouble  of  any  sort, 
stand  more  in  the  way  of  improvement  than  anjrthing  else;  whilst  the 
want  of  proper  encouragement  to  the  native  to  persevere,  and,  in  some 
cases,  the  opposition  of  the  Brahmin,  combine  to  prevent  any  real  pro- 
gress. In  tnose  cases  where  care  and  attention  have  been  paid,  the 
native  cottons  sent  ever  are  excellent;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  their 
value  will  slowly  and  steadily  increase  in  the  English  market,  if  the 
cotton  be  sent  to  market  clean  and  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  gathered. 

From  the  samples  of  experimental  cotton,  illustrative  of  the  various 
attempts  which  have  been  made  to  introduce  the  cultivation  of  Ameri- 
can cottons  into  India,  it  is  obvious  that,  though  the  introduction  of  Sea- 
Island  and  the  other  long-staple  American  cottons  may,  for  the  most 
part,  be  said  to  Eave  failed,  yet  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of 
the  New  Orleans  cotton  in  India,  (which,  though  not  the  finest,  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  valuable  cotton  in  the  world,)  have  been  attended  with 
'very  considerable  success.  The  experimental  cottons  grown  from  New 
Orleans  seed  at  the  government  farms  fi*om  1830  down  to  the  present 
time,  prove  most  satisfactorily  that  any  quantity  of  good,  sound,  use- 
ful cotton  may  be  imported  from  India,  and  that  it  only  needs  time 
and  perserverance  to  give  it  a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  our  man- 
utacturers. 

Note. — That  Great  Britain  can  be  supplied  with  cotton  by  India,  so 
&r  as  regards  the  soil  and  the  amount  of  light,  heat,  and  moisture  of 
that  country,  provided  sufficient  skill  could  be  brought  to  ♦he  grand 
point  of  good  cultivation,  there  cannot,  for  an  instant,  be  a  doubt.  But, 
owing  to  difficulties  of  a  social  and  political  nature,  India  cotton,  from 
its  inferior  quality,  owing  mainly  to  imperfect  cultivatioD,  generally 
finds  but  little  fiivor'^in  the  eyes  of  British  manufacturers.  Its  short 
rtaple  renders  it  unfit  for  the  iron  claws  of  a  machine,  however  suitable 


h  may  be  ibr  the  delicate  fin^ners  of  an  Asiatic ;  and  its  foulness,  owinff 
to  slovenly  picking  and  packing,  seriously  diminishes  t^e  price  it  would 

otherwise  secure.  .   ,.    r^ 

It  is  well  known  that  the  London  East  India  Company,  for  some  years 
pest,  have  directed  their  attention  to  this  great  national  object.  An  abun- 
dance of  fimds  have  been  supplied,  and  improved  machinery  sent  to  India« 
as  well  as  experienced  American  planters,  who  have  operated  under  the 
charge  of  intelligent  agents;  and  still  the  result  has  fallen  far  short  of  what 
sanguine  persons  had  anticipated.    It  has  been  supposed  that  the  invete- 
rate customs,  national  habits,  fixed  prejudices,  local  difficulties,  and  all 
that  vii  inettut  which  marks  the  Hindu  population,  would  be  overcome 
by  the  importation  of  a  few  paid  agents  and  some  first-rate  cotton  gins. 
No  mistake  can  be  greater.    India  is  not,  as  is  imagined  by  many,  a 
conquered  country,  to  be  ruled  as  easily  as  an  English  county.    Asi- 
atic princes  have  given  way  before  British  soldiers,  but  the  governed,  at 
heart,  remain  what  they  ever  were.     The  object  of  these  people  being 
to  keep  their  subjects  in  a  state  of  abject  dependence  on  themselves,  it 
is  of  the  highest  importance  to  their  interests  that  no  foreign  govern- 
ment should  be  allowed  to  elevate  their  condition.    In  illusUation  of 
diis,  it  may  be  stated  that  a  quantity  of  the  seeds  of  the  New  Orleans 
cotton-plant  was  obtained  some  time  since  and  distributed,  among  the 
villagers  of  Mysore.    But  it  was  found  that  the  Brahmins  discouraged 
the  cultivarion,  as  it  would  cause  the  disappearance  of  the  native  plant, 
and  therefore  the  "evil  eye"  would  be  upon  all  their  efforts.    To  in- 
sure the  truth  of  this  prophecy,  men,  in  blanket  coats,  were  sent  into 
the  fields  at  night,  and  were  seen  uprooting  the  young  plants.    From 
this  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  is  not  the  British  government  that  can 
produce  the  necessary  changes,  and  least  of  all  an  Indian  government. 
Directors  and  capitalists  may  patronize,  men  of  science  may  suggest, 
and  culturists  may  execute,  but  all  in  vain,  so  long  as  things  remain  as 
thev  now  are — under  Hindu  influences  and  foreign  rule. 

•^  D.  J.  B. 
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StatemetU  of  Hon.  E.  Crawtord,  near  BlaJcely,  Early  county,  (iior^ta. 

Cotton,  in  this  region,  is  much  the  most  important  product  in  reteience 
to  profit  or  income.  Last  year  I  estimated  the  cost  of  producing  and 
preparing  a  crop  of  cotton  for  market,  at  the  rate  of  about  6  cents 
a  pound ;  when  the  sum  is  less  than  this,  the  crop  does  not  pay  com- 
mon interest.  If  produced  on  soil  of  average  fertihty,  the  range  of  pro- 
duction in  clean  maActable  cotton  per  acre  may,  I  think,  be  stated  at 
fiom  100  to  600  pounds,  and  the  average  not  exceeding  200  pounds. 
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&a/dn0»<  ^  M.  W.  Philips,  ^  Edtpartb^i  Dtp6tt  Bmdi  county,  lfb> 
•  timppi* 

The  "cotton  caterpillar"  has  been  seen  here  for  many  years — not 
to  do  much  injury  before  1846.  The  "rust**  has  been  seen  here  many 
years;  I  rememoer  it  well  when  a  boy ;  but  the  *'  rot*'  was  unknown 
to  us,  to  any  extent,  except  through  report  and  reading,  before  1852. 

Though,  as  I  said,  the  worm  has  been  with  us  for  some  years,  I  hare 
seen  no  damage  by  the  rot  before  1852-53.  In  1845,  I  saw  acres  and 
acres  of  the  cotton-plant  shorn  of  every  leaf — bolls  destroyed  and  in- 
jured in  all  grades ;  yet  I  saw  not  a  specimen  of  the  "  black  **  or 
"  brown  rot*'  Last  year  I  examined  hundreds  of  bolls,  some  with  a 
mere  speck,  some  without  an  external  blemish ;  yet  all  the  pods  inside 
were  in  a  state  of  decay.  I  examined  as  carefully  as  I  was  able  for  an 
external  injury. 

A  friend  living  some  ten  miles  from  me,  who  is  an  observer,  told  me 
that  the  plant  had  set  nx)re  fruit  than  it  could  mature,  and  that  nature 
was  only  destroying  the  surplus  crop.  This  could  not  be  so  in  all 
cases,  for  plants  witnin  a  few  feet  of  each  other  had  but  few  bolls  in- 
jured, whilst  others  carried  not  a  boU  to  maturity.  Again,  on  land  that 
was  of  a  "  mulatto  soil,"  and  inclined  to  rolling,  had  most  rot;  whilst 
level  and  "n:arsh  land"  had  most  rust.  I  have  seen  no  more  rot  on 
parts  of  fields  where  the  "boll-worm**  depredated  most,  or  where 
the  caterpillar  begun,  than  where  they  had  not  been.  My  friends 
and  correspondents  were,  and  are  now,  searching  for  seed  wliere  there 
bad  been  no  rot,  expecting  future  crops  to  be  ruined,  as  in  about  the 
year  1818.  I  have  not  done  so,  but  have  taken  my  pork-brine  and  used 
It  freely  on  seed  before  planting,  drying  off  with  plaster,  lime,  or  ashes. 
I  have  not  had  half  so  much  rot.  I  do  not  attribute  my  escape  to  the 
falti  nor  do  I  know  anything  of  this  matter. 

I  have  seen  the  "rust"  more  or  less  in  different  lands  for  twenty 
years.  Sometimes  of  a  dry  year,  it  would  disappear  after  rain,  or  cease 
Its  ravages.  Again,  when  on  flat  lands,  of  a  wet  season,  it  would  cease 
in  dry  weather.  This  year  my  brother-in-law,  A.  K.  Montgomery, 
near  me,  who  has  been  more  injured  than  any  one  on  our  rich  level 
lands,  tried  sowing  salt  broadcast.  He  has  had  much  less  rust  than 
usual,  and  has  come  much  nearer  making  an  1853  crop  than  any  one 
near  him.  I  tried  not  only  salting  my  seeS,  but  drilling  in  the  row  from 
two  to  four  bushels  to  the  acre.  I  have  seen  much  less  rust  or  rot ;  but 
there  has  been  much  less  everywhere,  so  far  as  I  have  seen  or  heard. 
Here  again  I  confess  my  ignorance,  unless  I  contend — as  I  have  leas 
rust,  and  planted  the  same  Land  more  years  without  it ;  as  I  vary  the 
crops  on  the  same  land  more  than  others — it  is  rotation  benefits  me,  and 
the  land  "  tires*'  of  the  cotton-plant,  which  is  only  saying  there  is  mys- 
tery about  it  all. 

I  have  tried  guano,  bones  in  the  crushed  and  dissolved  state,  super- 
phosphate of  lime,  and  gypsum,  in  various  quantities;  but  this  year  oas 
not  been  favorable  for  sucn  experiments— none  have  paid  this  way. 

North  and  South  may  keep  up  a  muss  as  long  as  life  lasts ;  but  this 
one  thing  is  a  fixed  fact — that,  next  to  bread,  cottoo  is  of  more  import- 
ance to  our  country,  aye  to  the  world,  than  any  ooe  thing ;  and  the  gei>- 
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end  ffovenkment  could  with  propriety  appropriate,  say  S10,000  for  the 
express  purpose  of  testing  what  is  best  for  cotton  culture.  The  wwld, 
iocludii^  the  oottcp-growing  negro,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  mankind, 
DOW  see  that  the  cotton  culture  can  be  healthy  even  if  full  crops  be 
made  every  year ;  and  that,  though  the  ablest  civilian  of  our  age  thought 
we  would  be  ruined  by  3,000,000  pounds  too  much  increased  culture, 
a  small  planter  was  correct  in  saying  our  prosperity  was  dependent  on 
full  crops  and  fedr  rates.  The  cotton  region  can  make  a  crop  at  a  will 
to  do  business,  at  8  cents,  whereas  other  parts  cannot  live  at  less,  pei> 
haps,  than  10  cents;  which  would  bring  in  much  competition  from 
abroad.  Let  cotton  be  at  8  to  10  cents,  and  those  countries  requiring 
10  to  IS  cents  a  pound  go  to  other  work. 

Statement  of  Joshua  Harris,  of  Wdcheit  MiUs,  Cabarras  covniy.  North 

Carolina, 

Cotton,  the  great  staple  of  this  county,  has  fallen  so  short  of  the  last 
crop,  that  there  will  be  only  about  half  as  much  made  as  was  made 
here  in  1852.  A  great  frost  made  its  appearance  on  the  18th  of  Oc- 
tober, and  killed  it  so  badly,  that  what  will  even  open  will  be  of  little 
value.  I  would  say  that  there  will  be  but  200  pounds  of  clean  cotton 
to  the  acre.  The  price,  at  present,  at  the  nearest  market,  is  only  $9 
per  hundred.  Cotton  is  raised  as  far  north  as  this ;  but  we  are  on  the 
fine  between  a  cotton  and  no  cotton  country.  The  seasons  are  too  short, 
with  cold  springs,  which  render  it  difficult  to  get  a  good  early  stand. 


Stat^etU  of  A.  M.  Hanna,  near  Danville^  Montgomery  county^  Texas. 

The  feet  that  I  made  51  bales  of  cotton,  (Dean  seed,)  600  pounds 
to  a  bale,  1,800  pounds  to  the  acre,  and  17  bales  to  each  hand,  can  be 
well  authenticated  by  all  of  my  immediate  neighbors.  I  had  seventy 
acres  of  "hog  wallow"  prairie  land,  of  a  black  and  stiff  soil,  cul- 
tivated chiefly  in  cotton,  oats,  sweet  potatoes,  and  Indian  corn. 

I  planted  my  cotton  very  early,  preparing  the  land  in  the  best  man- 
ner, and  had  no  drawbacks  to  contend  with  from  crab-grass,  insects, 
unpropitious  weather,  nor  of  any  other  kind.  It  was  the  second  crop 
in  the  field,  on  which  no  cattle  had  been  permitted  to  run,  and  had 
been  made  mellow  and  easy  to  work  by  copious  rains  and  winter  frost. 
It  was  well  worked  throughout  the  season  with  three  hands,  including 
myself,  with  ft)ur  hands  to  save  the  crop. 

The  yield  per  acre  of  my  other  crops  was  40  bushels  of  corn,  300 
bushels  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  20  bushels  of  oatB.  No  manures  ever 
used. 


FLAX  AND  HEMP. 


Common  flax  is  an  inheritant  of  temperate  countries,  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  tropics  to  the  polar  circle,  wherever  the  temperature  of 
the  climate  is  not  depressed  by  mountain  elevations;  but  it  is  not 
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known  to  what  region  it  owes  its  origin.  It  may  be  thoaght  straoMv 
perhaps,  by  some,  that  this  plant  should  thrive  in  the  hot  valley  of  oie 
Nile,  and  in  regions  so  cold  as  those  of  Russia  and  Norway,  in  latitade 
66^  north ;  but  this  circumstance  is  obvious  when  we  consider  how 
rapidly  this  product  completes  the  cycle  of  its  growth,  and  that  in  the 
north  of  Europe  it  is  an  object  of  culture  in  summer,  and  in  Egypt  only 
in  winter.  In  the  latter,  it  is  sown  in  December  or  January,  in  the 
fields  just  quitted  by  the  overflowing  Nile,  and  is  harvested  in  April  or 
May;  in  the  north  of  Russia,  it  is  sown  in  May,  and  harvested  in  Au- 
gust or  September ;  the  conditions  of  the  temperature  of  the  two  places 
heiae  nearly  the  same. 

The  history  of  this  plant,  which  has  long  served  as  the  medium  of 
clothing  myriads  of  human  beings,  of  wafting  ships  from  sea  to  sea,  of 
conveyina;  thoughts  from  man  to  man,  from  nation  to  nation,  and  of  dif- 
fusing light  and  knowledge  to  the  utmost  parts  of  the  earth,  like  many 
of  our  products,  is  involved  in  lost  antiquity.  Early  mention  is  made 
of  it  in  the  sacred  volume,  where  it  is  said  that "  hail  destroyed  the  flax 
and  barley,"  when  Moses  was  striving  in  vain  to  move  Pharaoh  to 
allow  the  departure  of  the  Israelites.  The  Egyptian  mummies  are 
wrapped  in  Imen — an  undeniable  proof  of  the  use  of  flax  in  the  remotest 
past.  It  was  also  known  to  the  Romans,  as  Pliny,  who  wrote  more 
than  eighteen  hundred  years  aeo,  remarks  on  the  wonder  that  so  great 
a  power  should  be  developed  &om  so  small  a  seed  as  that  of  flax,  in 
producing  a  plant  which  could  be  the  means  of  bringing  Egypt  so  near 
to  Italy,  in  allusion  to  the  fact  that  commerce  and  navigation  depended 
principally  upon  its  production ;  but,  at  tlie  same  time,  grew  angry, 
that  men  should  venture  to  brave  nature  by  setting  sails  on  their  ves- 
sels, and  cursed  those  who  invented  the  mariner's  art,  as  well  as  those 
who  brought  it  to  pass  that  men  should  perish  by  it,  not  only  on  the 
earth,  but  on  the  sea,  without  finding  burial. 

jHSwnp,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  India,  but  long  since  ac- 
climatized and  extensively  cultivated  in  various  parts  of  Europe  and 
America,  also  forms  an  article  of  primary  importance  in  commerce, 
and  is  of^  extensive  utility. 

Both  flax  and  hemp  were  introduced  into  the  British  North  Ameri- 
can colonies  soon  after  their  settlements  by  Europeans.  The  former 
appears  to  have  been  cultivated  at  New  Netherland  as  early  as  1626, 
as  It  is  mentioned,  amon^  other  products  sent  to  Holland  by  the  coIo 
nists  on  Manhattan  island  that  year,  as  an  evidence  of  their  prosperous 
conditi(Mi. 

Accordmg  to  the  records  of  the  "  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay,  in  New  England,"  the  seeds  of  heinp,  and  flax  were 
ordered  to  be  introduced  into  that  colony,  m  1629.  In  about  the  year 
1745,  some  emigrants  from  the  north  of  Ireland  came  to  Massachu- 
setts and  established  an  improved  manufacture  of  linen  and  other 
**  spinning  work."  Many  trials  had  been  previously  made  in  that  col- 
ony for  raising  hemp,  but  the  soil  was  not  considered  suflSciently  strong. 
Two  acres  ofcow-pen  land  would  produce  a  ton  of  fibre ;  but  it  soon 
exhausted  the  soil.  Flax  was  cultivated  in  considerable  abundance  in 
that  State  soon  after  the  war  of  independence,  particularly  at  a  distanoe 


from  &e  coast.    B&ura&ctores  w&re  established  at  Salem  and  Spring*- 
fiekl,  in  about  the  year  1790,  for  making  sail-cloth. 

Hemp  and  flax  w^  annually  cultivated,  spun,  and  woven,  by  Cap- 
tain Matthews,  of  Virginia,  prior  to  1648.  Bounties  were  offered  for 
the  production  of  hemp  in  that  colony  in  1661,  and  on  flax  in  1667  j 
but  on  the  cessation  of  the  bounties  the  culture  declined.  In  1662, 
each  poll  in  Vinjinia  was  required  to  raise  per  annum  six  pounds  of 
linen  thread.  The  Irish  immigrants  who  came  to  Londonderry,  in  New 
Hampshire,  in  1719,  soon  after  commenced  the  manufacture  of  linen 
cloth  and  thread,  which  was  afterwards  entered  into  by  others,  and 
Iarfl;e  quantities  were  sold. 

In  1730,  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  passed  an  act  for  the  en- 
couragement of  growing  hemp,  showing  that  some  progress  had  already 
been  made  in  its  manufacture.  The  Irish  settlers  of  that  colony  man- 
ufactured considerable  quantities  of  linen,  besides  enough  for  their  own 
consumption. 

In  1733,  the  British  Parliament  granted  to  the  patentees  of  Geor- 
gia, for  the  encouragement  of  the  culture  of  wine,  silk,  cotton,  wool, 
cochineal,  flax,  and  hemp,  j£10,000 ;  between  that  period  and  1743, 
jei20,000;  in  1749,  ^£6,324. 

Early  attention  was  paid  to  the  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  flax  and 
hemp  in  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Indiana.  Between  November  24, 1810, 
and  January  24,  1811,  there  were  transported  down  the  Ohio,  in  flat- 
boats,  400  pounds  of  hemp,  479  pounds  of  tarred  rope,  20,784  pounds 
of  bale-rope,  164,000  pounds  of  rope-yam,  1,484  pounds  of  thread, 
27,700  yards  of  bag^ng,  and  4,619  yards  of  tow  cloth.  Extensive 
factories  had  already  been  established  at  Louisville,  Lexington,  Shelby- 
ville,  and  Frankfort,  in  Kentucky,  where  considerable  quantities  of 
cordage,  bagging,  &c.,  were  made  for  transport  and  domestic  use. 

The  Harmonists  of  Indiana  erected  a  mftl  prior  to  1796,  in  which 
they  manufactured  4,000  pounds  of  flax  and  hemp  in  1809.  Since 
that  period  the  rich  lands  of  the  Western  States  have  been  more  or 
less  cultivated  with  hemp,  which  is  now  produced  as  a  staple  crop. 

The  fibres  of  flax  and  hemp  have  never  been  produced  in  this  coun- 
try in  sufificient  abundance  to  enter  into  our  foreign  commerce,  nor  for 
domestic  use  in  the  finer  articles  of  wearing  apparel,  except  thread  and 
lace.  Liberal  premiums  have  been  offered  by  the  Amencan  Institute 
of  New  York  and  other  institutions,  for  the  manufacture  of  finer  fabrics ; 
samples  of  which  have  been  produced  from  time  to  time  that  reflected 
much  credit  on  those  who  made  them,  and  which  were  pronounced 
equal  to  any  imported. 

There  were  exported  fix>m  New  Jersey,  in  1761,  14,000  pounds  of 
hemp ;  from  Savannah,  in  1770,  1,860  pounds.  The  amount  of  flax- 
seed exported  from  Philadelphia,  in  1762,  was  70,000  bushels ;  in 
1767,  84,668  bushels;  in  1771,  110,412  bushels;  from  New  York,  in 
1766,  12,628  hogsheads. 

The  amount  exported  from  the  British  North  American  colonies,  in 
1770,  312,612  bushels;  from  the  United  States,  in  1791,  292,460 
bushels ;  in  1800,  289,684  bushels  ;  in  1810,  240,679  bushels. 

The  quantities  and  values  of  flax  and  hcMfip  and  their  products  ex- 
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ported  from  the  United  States,  of  domeitie  growA'  and  manufacture, 
within  the  last  thirty-three  years,  are  exhibited  in  the  fiiUowing  table : 


Tmts. 

Hemp. 

Value. 

FUxieed. 

Valoft 

LinMed 
oU. 

Yalna. 

Linen  elotk 
and  thread. 

Bagt,4c 

Cwt 

Dollars. 

Bnibeb. 

DoUan. 

GaUoB*. 

DoUm. 

Dollars. 

DeUais. 

1820-21 

264,310 

289,111 

232,761 

377,296 

834,042 

117,672 

124.287 

118, 492 

68,758 

116,762 

120,7«i8 

57,537 

117,292 

187,468 

928,863 

123,926 

33,147 

36.651 

66,781 

76,970 

32,243 

18,354 

35,002 

15,006 

178,007 

107,959 

968 

1,017 

4 

2,501 

9,185 

31,304 

3,932 

420,202 

392,772 

962,314 

504,327 

234,845 

144.908 

188,606 

144,096 

113,040 

180,973 

216,376 

123,036 

228,300 

281,990 

451,886 

250,182 

50,553 

56,954 

161,896 

120,000 

50,781 

34,991 

49,406 

23,749 

81,978 

165,438 

1,346 

1,584 

4 

4,040 

18, 988 

56,187 

7,719 

16,370 

18,527 

13,594 

13,924 

9,022 

9,117 

9,673 

9,200 

5,^9 

3,914 

8,643 

4,495 

3,168 

15,788 

9,370 

1,786 

4,660 

5,604 

3,963 

3,968 

10,072 

4,367 

4,185 

6,387 

7,416 

8,656 

6,701 

11,066 

7,797 

13,448 

90,193 

18,073 

18,966 

1821-22 

J 

182^23 

182a-24 

1824-25 

8,937 

11,084 

5,335 

8,166 

8,159 

831 

1,670 

5,964 

4, 8cW 

796 

6,780 

18,499 

1,944 

8,010 

7,114 

8,764 

5,444 

5,364 

•3,365 

14,954 
1,779 
8,599 
8,685 

18,985 
6,163 
1.675 

1886-27 

1827-28 

1828-29 

1829-30 

1830-31 

1831-% 

1838-33 

1833-34 

1884-36 

«i 

1835-36 

7,386 

89,896 
8,146 
8,047 
1,128 

1836-37 

1837-38 

1838-39 

1839-10 

1840-41 

•  • • •« •  «  «  • 

10,636 

1,038 

326 

1841-42 

1848-43 

1843.44 

311 

1344^5 

950 
1,364 
477 
495 
1,009 
1,183 
1,647 
5,468 
3,984 

13,812 

10,765 

5,305 

6,818 

4,549 

10,593 

1845-46 

1846-47 

1847-48 

1848L49 

1849-50 

787 
4,769 
3,067 
2,413 

5,633 
29,114 
18,649 
18,195 

1850-61 

6,376 

1851-43 
1852-53 

14,981 
15,468 

8,154 
13,860 

According  to  the  census  returns  of  1840,  there  vrere  raised  in  the 
United  States  96,251|  tons  of  flax  and  hemp  ;  of  1850,  84,871  tons  of 
hemp  and  7,709,676  pounds  of  flax,  besides  662,312  bushels  of  flax- 
seed ;  showing  a  dimmution  in  the  aggregate  growth  of  fibre  of  about 
66,000  tons.  The  amount  of  hemp  raised  in  the  Union  in  1863,  may 
be  estimated  at  34,000  tons ;  and  Uiat  of  flax,  8,000,000  pounds,  be- 
sides 68,000  bushels  of  flaxseed ;  which,  in  reckoning  the  hemp  at 
$100  per  ton,  the  flax  fibre  at  10  cents  a  pound,  and  the  seed  at 
11  25  per  bushel,  would  be  worth,  in  the  aggregate,  $4,272,600. 
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Statement  of  Jambs  L.  Minor,  of  Jefferson  City,  Cole  county,  Missouri, 

Flax  is  raised  with  us  more  for  its  seed  than  tor  its  lint.  The  general 
average  of  seed  to  an  acre,  sown  broadcast,  is  five  bushels.  Thq 
substitution  of  cotton  fabrics  for  those  in  which  flax  formerly  entered 
krgel^  into  composition,  is  rendering  this  article,  except  for  its  seed, 
an  object  of  very  little  attention  to  our  farmers.  Besides,  it  is  consid- 
ered a  very  great  exhauster  of  the  soil,  and  justly  so,  for  it  not  only 
returns  nothing  to  the  earth,  but  the  roots,  when  pulled  up,  leaves  the 
CTOund  exposed  in  perfect  nakedness  to  the  rays  of  the  summer  sun. 
The  seed  is  worth  here  about  SI  25  per  busheL 


Statement  of  Gebshom  Wiborn,  of  Victor,  Ontario  county,  New  York, 

Flax,  to  get  a  good,  fine,  heavy  coat  of  Imt,  should  obtain  its  growth 
before  the  hot  season  comes  on.  It  should  be  sown  upon  very  rich 
and  rather  moist  land,  early  in  April.  If  it  is  desired  to  get  a  fine 
ouaLty,  suitable  for  good  linen,  it  is  necessary  to  sow  quite  thick,  say 
three  bushels  per  acre ;  but  if  it  is  only  required  for  canvass  or  cordage, 
about  two  bushels  are  sufficient 

My  estimate  for  an  acre,  based  upon  the  experience  of  only  three  or 
four  crops,  is  as  follows : 

Ploughing  once $1  38 

Harrowing  twice 76 

Seed,  two  bushels 2  00 

Sowing ^ 13 

Pullinc  and  binding g  00 

Threshing  off"  the  seed i  60 

Rotting  by  the  dew 3  OO 

Dressing  by  hand  400  pounds,  at  6  cents  per  pound 24  00 

Total 34  77 

Deduct  for  10  bushels  of  seed,  $10 ip  00 

24  77 
Product  per  acre,  400  pounds,  at  16  cents 60  00 

Profit  per  acre , 35  23 


Statement  of  Jotn  B.  Youno  and  Jambs  Db  Mott,  of  Ovid,  Seneca 

county  t  New  York* 

Flax  has  been  cultivated  with  us  heretofore  for  the  seed  only,  and 
the  stalks  burned ;  but  the  straw  is  now  worUi  $6  per  ton,  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  manufacturing  mto  lint,  and  is  sent  £a8t  to  be  made  into  cord- 
age, and  for  other  purposes.     This,  however,  is  rather  an  experiment 
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tbflxi  otherwiae.    Should  it  succeed  well,  it  will  give  a  new  impulse  to 
the  cultivation  of  this  crop. 

Statemeut  of  Jacob  Kkoop,  o/ElizahetJh  Miami  county,  Ohio. 

Flax  has  been  cultivated  with  us  pretty  extensively,  for  the  seed  only. 
No  use  is  made  of  the  fibre,  or  Unt  The  price  of  flaxseed  is  from  $1  to 
$1  26  per  bushel    Average  yield,  about  10  bushels  to  the  acre. 


'     Statement  of  Jambs  Durlby,  of  PlatteviUe,  Grant  county,  Witconnn, 

A  considerable  quantity  of  flax  was  cultivated  last  season  in  this 
county,  and  turned  out  well  The  average  yield  of  seed  to  the  acue 
was  about  16  bushels,  which  is  worth  $1  per  bushel  at  the  mill. 


Suitement  of  Gustavus  De  Nevbn,  of  Fond  du  Lac,  Fond  du  Lac 

county,  Wisconsin. 

Flax  has  been  cultivated  to  some  extent  in  this  county,  and  an  oil- 
mill  has  been  erected  near  Fond  du  Lac.  I  have  sown  about  two 
acres  the  past  season ;  but  I  fail  to  be  convinced  that  it  will  be  as 
profitable  as  some  other  products.  The  yield  of  seed  with  me  was 
about  si  bushels  to  the  acre,  worth  here  about  88  cents  a  bushel 
Quantity  of  seed  sown,  half  a  bushel  to  the  acre.  The  lint  is  generally 
thrown  away,  but  would  pay  sufficiently  well  if  saved. 


Statement  of  Albxakdbb  O.  McGowan,  of  Berlin,  Marquette  county, 

Wisconsin. 

An  increasing  interest  seems  to  be  taken  in  the  cultivation  of  flax  m 
this  region.  Considerable  (quantities  were  successfully  raised  in  Wau- 
shara and  Marquette  counUes,  and  it  is  considered  a  paying  crop  lor 
the  seed  alone;  86  cents  at  home,  and  $1  06  at  or  near  Milwaukie, 
having  been  offered  per  bushel 

From  the  informaUon  which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  regarding  the 
growth  of  flax,  last  season  was  indefinite  and  unsatisfactory,  because,  ne- 
cessarily detached  and  unsystematized,  it  must  be,  in  so  new  a  country 
as  ours.  My  opinion  of  last  year  is  thus  far  fully  sustained,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  but,  if  we  had  a  few  flax  or  scutch  mills  in  every  county,  and 
a  few  spinning  mills  and  bleaching  greens  in  the  State,  where  there  is 
an  anundance  of  water-power  for  every  purpose,  we  should  be  able  to 
turn  out  "Wisconsin  linen,"  perhaps  as  good  and  as  cheap  as  the  uni- 
versally admir«i  "  Irish  Unen."  All  we  want  is  the  encouragement  of 
manufacturers;  for  cheap  food  and  higher  wages  would  soon  attract 
men  of  energy  and  skill  fix)m  the  extensive  manufisujtories  of  Ireland, 
who  are  acquainted  with  every  process,  and  in  a  short  time  would  be 
the  meant  of  retaining  in  this  country  the  thousands  of  doUars  that  asa 
now  aimually  expended  for  linen  abroad. 


Statement  tf  Mioajab  BimifBrr,  cfihs  United  Society  of  Shakers,  Pleasant 

HUl,  Mercer  county,  Kentucky. 

Hemp  is  grown  to  some  extent  in  this  neighborhood.  It  is  not  a  very 
uncertain  crop,  and  will  yield,  as  an  average,  700  pounds  to  the  acre. 
Present  price  of  hemp  per  hundred,  $5;  cost  of  production  per  acre, 
as  follows :  ^  • 

Rent  of  land ^ U  00 

Cost  of  seed,  and  putting  in  the  crop 4  00 

Cutting  and  stacking ' 2  00 

RolUng,  &c 1  00 

Breaking  and  cleaning  for  market,  &c 6  60 

Cost  of  700  pounds 17  60 

Market  value  of  700  pounds 35  00 

Profit  per  acre 17  60 


Statement  of  R.  Hughbs,  of  Fayette,  Howard  county,  Missouri. 
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Hemp,  with  us,  requires  the  dryest  and  richest  land  in  the  State,  Ix) 
insure  success.  It  is  best  to  take  new  land,  and  not  cultivate  it  in  any 
other  crop.  It  may  be  grown  on  good  ground  twenty  consecutive 
years,  with  equal  success,  allowing  for  the  variation  in  seasons 

The  best  mode  of  preparing  the  ground  is  to  plough  deep,  and,  if 
dry,  as  early  in  Marcn  as  you  can.  It  should  be  harrowed  as  it  is 
ploughed  ;  and  if  there  are  clods,  they  should  be  pulverized.  Let  the 
lahd  Ue  in  that  state  until  about  the  20th  of  April ;  then  plough  as 
above,  sow  the  seeds  at  the  rate  of  1^  bushels  per  acre,  and  harrow 
twice — ^first  with  a  common  harrow,  and  the  second  time  with  a  lighter 
and  finer  one. 

Hemp  should  not  be  cut  too  green,  as  the  lint  will  be  light.  The 
leaves  should  commence  falling,  and  the  stalk  be  yellow.  The  com- 
mon hemp-hook  is  the  best  instrument  for  cutting.  The  hemp-cradle 
is  used  by  many,  with  which  one  hand  will  cut  an  acre  per  day ;  but 
the  difference  in  time  is  more  than  lost  in  the  waste  of  hemp,  not  cut- 
ting it  low  enough  with  the  cradle. 

A  hand  can  save  as  much  with  the  hook  in  a  good  season  as  he  ought 
to  break,  or  can  break,  in  the  cool  weather,  which  is  the  only  time 
hemp  should  be  broken.  A  part  of  the  crop  should  be  put  down  to 
water  in  October,  the  balance  early  in  November.  Early  watering 
will  be  the  darkest,  but  the  fibre  the  softest  and  strongest.  The  late 
watering  will  be  the  brightest,  but  the  most  harsh  and  brittle,  and  con- 
aequentiy  not  so  strong.  The  average  crop  is  sometimes  estimated  at 
1,000  pounds  per  acre,  which  is  often  made,  and  occasionally  more; 
but  800  pounds  are  nearer  an  average  than  a  higher  figure. 

Hemp  ground  is  often  ploughed  after  the  crop  is  cut  and  taken  up, 
to  prevent  the  growth  of  ^rass,  which  only  occurs  when  the  crop  is 
faihng.  This  course  is  evidently  injurious  to  the  land.  It  exposes  it 
U)  the  hot  sun  at  a  dry  time  of  the  year,  from  which  it  receives  a  weak- 
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ening,  killing  inffoence.    Tbe  management  would  be  to  leave  tbe  land 

undisturbed  until  spring,  with  all  the  litter  and  Btubble  on  the  surface. 
The  stubble,  leaves,  and  under-hemp,  will  preserve  the  land  from  the 
scorching  sun;  also  from  the  beating,  washing  rains  in  the  winter. 
Then,  when  the  hemp  is  watered,  taken  up,  and  put  under  the  break, 
there  will  not  be  hall  the  amount  of  dust.  If  hemp  ground  becomes 
too  grassy  to  yield  a  good  crop,  the  better  plan  is  to  sow  it  in  wheat 
and  Timothy  in  Septejpber,  and  red  clover  m  the  winter.  Two  years 
in  that  condition  will  make  a  preparation  that  will  cause  one  acre  to 
produce  more  lint  than  two  while  infested  with  grass. 

StalanentofZAM^B  L.  Minoe,  of  Jeffcrton  City,  Cole  county,  Missovri, 

Hemp  is  one  of  the  most  important  crops  of  this  State.  I  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining  the  exact  quantity  raised  in  Missouri,  as  a  good 
deal  is  shipped  in  other  shapes  than  the  raw  material.  The  culture  of 
this  great  article  is  increasing,  and  adding  greatly  to  the  wealth  of  our 
farmers.  The  comparative  cheapness  of  our  lands,  with  equal  shipping 
facilities,  will  ultimately  enable  this  State  to  outrival  Kentucky  m  the 
culture  of  this  great  staple. 

The  average  product  of  hemp  here  is  700  pounds  to  the  acre,  and 
the  price  varies  from  $100  to  $130  per  ton.  The  usual  mode  of  esti- 
mating the  quantity  oi"  well-grown  hemp  to  an  acre,  is  to  note  tbe 
height  of  the  plant  in  feet — each  foot  giving  100  pounds.  Thus,  hemp 
nine  feet  high  at  maturity  will  turn  out  900  pounds  to  the  acre. 
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Statement  of  W.  M.  Jackson,  of  Fayette,  Hotoard  county,  Miswuru 

Hemp  grows  well  on  our  best  lands,  and  is  a  certain  crop.  It  gen- 
erally yields  from  700  to  1,000  pounds,  and  frequently  1,200  and  1,400 
pounds,  to  the  acre.  We  sow,  early  in  April,  from  1  to  1 J  bushels  of 
seed  to  the  acre ;  and  commence  cutting  the  early  sowing  the  Ist  of 
August.  After  cutting,  it  is  shocked  in  the  field,  and  is  spread  on  the 
same  ground  to  "water"  in  October  and  November.  It  is  generally 
watered  or  rotted  by  the  1st  of  January.  Then  commences  the  labo- 
rious job  of  breaking,  which  requires  stout  hands.  It  is  sold  at  the 
river,  or  baled  and  shipped  to  St.  Louis. 

The  prices  of  hemp  nave  varied  within  the  last  fifteen  years  from 
$65  to  $120  per  ton.  At  present,  it  is  worth  $100  per  ton.  It  is  a 
profitable  crop  at  $100.  A  successbn  of  crops  may  be  continued 
wkhout  any  diminuticxi  of  soiL 

Statement  of  H.  L.  Brown,  of  Fayette,  Howard  county,  Missouru 

The  culture  of  hemp  is  on  the  increase,  and  does  not  impoverish 
the  soil.  It  can  be  grown  successively  upon  the  same  ground  for 
many  years  without  detriment  to  the  land.  The  average  yield  per 
acre  is  800  pounds,  at  a  cost  of  3  cents  a  pound. 
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,  ffbe  uses  to  which  tbe  osier  may  be  applied  are  so  varied,  that 
it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  enumerate  them  here.  Being  an 
aquatic  plant,  and  of  a  rapid  and  vigorous  growth,  it  is  peculiarly 
fitted  for  planting  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  streams,  for  restraming  theu- 
eoCToachments,  and  retaining  in  its  place  the  soil.  The  annual  shoots, 
which  are  of  different  degrees  of  length,  are  used,  with  or  without  their 
bark  on,  for  the  different  kinds  of  basket-making,  wickei^work,  &c. 
They  ma^  also  be  employed  for  binding  up  sta&s,  flax,  and  grain, 
instead  of  straw.  The  finer  and  smaller  shoots  may  be  used  for  tying 
up  trees,  shrubs,  and  vegetables,  for  the  purpose  of  sending  to  market 
in  bundles ;  for  confining  the  branches  of  trees  to  walls  or  espaliers ; 
for  tying  up  standard  trees  and  shrubs  into  shape ;  for  making  skeleton 
frames  on  which  to  train  plants  in  pots ;  for  tying  bundles  and  pack- 
ages ;  and  for  a  thousand  other  purposes,  which  are  familiar  to  every 
gardener,  or  will  readily  occur  to  him  in  practice. 

The  most  vigorous-^wing  species,  adapted  for  basket-making,  is 
unauestionably  the  twiggy-willow,  or  common  osier,  (Salix  viminalu,) 
ana  it  is  also  the  kind  most  generally  cultivated  for  that  purpose.  It 
has  no  disadvantage,  except  that  in  cold,  wet  seasons,  in  a  high  latitude, 
and  in  a  moist  soil,  it  does  not  always  ripen  the  points  of  its  shoots. 
The  other  kinds,  which  perfectly  ripen  the  points  ot  their  shoots  in  most 
seasons,  are  the  red  or  purplish-twigged  osier,  (Salix  rubra; J  Forby'a 
willow,  or  fine  basket  osier,  (Salix  forbuana;)  the  deceptive,  or  white 
Welch  willow,  (Salix  decmient;)  and  the  stipuled  or  auricled-leavwi 
osier,  (Salix  Mtipularit.)  The  best  of  these  is,  perhaps,  Forby 's  w  illow. 
The  three-stamened-flowered  osier  (Salix  triandria)  is  nearly  as  vigors 
ous  as  the  common  osier.  The  purple-twigged  willow,  (Salix  purpu- 
rea;) the  yolk-of-egg-colored  willow,  or  golden  osier,  (Salix  vitellina;) 
and  the  helix  or  rose  wiUow,  (Salix  Mix,)  are  very  desirable  species, 
where  small,  tough  rods  are  required.  A  very  valuable  osier  naturally 
abounds  on  the  Great  marsh  on  Grand  island,  in  Niagara  river ;  but 
the  above-named  species  are  considered  as  by  for  the  most  valuable. 

SoU  and  situation. — The  soil  for  basket  willows  should  be  of  a  deep 
sandy  loam,  well  drained,  and  thoroughly  prepared ;  and  the  situation 
ought  to  be  low,  level,  and  naturally  moist ;  and  if  there  is  a  command 
of  water  for  irrigation,  so  much  the  better.  It  will  succeed,  however, 
on  a  somewhat  dry  soil,  in  which  the  shoots  will  not  only  be  smaller, 
but  harder,  tougher,  and  more  compact  and  durable,  than  when  grown 
m  a  soil  that  is  rich  and  moist.  In  dry  soils,  also,  the  growth  of  the 
plant  is  much  slower  than  when  it  has  been  impelled  by  an  extraordi- 
nary supply  of  water.  The  best  situation,  when  the  object  is  free  and 
ranid  growth,  is  akmg  the  banks  of  rivers  and  brooks,  that  pass  through 
a  level  country,  and  on  the  small  islands  which  frequendy  occur  in  the 
midst  of  streams;  in  hollows  or  swales,  also,  the  soil  of  which  is  com- 
posed of  rich,  soft,  cardiy  particles,  and  which  can  be  laid  dry,  are  tbe 
most  eligible  sites  for  converting  into  osieries ;  and  if  such  can  be  oc- 
caskxially  soaked  widi  water  during  the  dry  months  of  summer,  tbe 
wtuation  may  be  considered  as  perfect.  Completely  draining  the  site 
for  a  baaket-wiliow  plantatioQ  is  the  first  step  towards  iu  formation 
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and  the  foundation  ol  its  success,  and  consequently,  of  the  profit  to  be 
derived  from  it. 

In  preparing  the  ground  for  an  osiery,  if  the  soil  be  poor,  it  should 
be  as  well  dressed  with  stable  dung  as  if  it  were  intended  for  a  crop 
of  barley  or  wheat.  Lime,  as  a  manure,  has  been  tried;  but  it  was 
found  that  the  twigs  became  much  fired,  or  spotted  with  a  sort  of 
canker,  and  in  attempting  to  bend  them,  they  readily  broke  at  the 
cankered  spots.  In  no  case  should  a  plantation  of  willows  be  attempt- 
ed but  in  prepared  ground ;  except,  perhaps,  where  a  few  rows  may 
be  introduced  upon  the  brink  of  a  river,  or  on  the  top  of  the  banks  of 
ditches,  which  form  in  most  instances  the  barrier  of  waters,  where  the 
soil  can  scarcely  be  dug  or  otherwise  ameliorated. 

Propagation  and  ctdlure, — All  willows  may  be  propagated  by  cut- 
tings, though  some  of  the  more  rare  Alpine  kinds  with  difficulty  take 
root.  Some  species  also  grow  \erj  readily  from  seeds.  The  cuttings 
for  osiers,  which  may  be  grown  m  nurseries  previously  to  their  re- 
moval to  their  final  situations,  should  be  made  of  one-year-old  wood, 
about  a  foot  or  sixteen  inches  in  length,  cut  straight  across  at  the  lower 
end,  and  in  a  sloping  direction  at  the  upper  end.     They  should  be 

f>lanted  perpendicularly  in  the  soil,  to  a  depth  of  three-fourths  of  their 
ength,  with  the  earth  firmly  pressed  to  them,  more  especially  at  their 
lower  extremities.  The  reason  the  lower  ends  of  the  cuttings  are  cut 
directly  across,  and  not  sloping  like  the  upper  ends,  is,  that  they  may 
form  equal  callosities  all  around,  and  consequently  throw  out  an  equal 
number  oi  roots  from  these  callosities  on  every  side.  It  has  been  found 
by  experience  that  when  a  cutting  is  inserted  in  a  sloping  direction, 
roots  are  protruded  nearly  equally  through  all  that  part  which  is  buried 
in  the  ground,  unless  the  soil  has  become  more  closely  pressed  against 
one  part  than  another.  In  this  case,  the  roots  will  there  be  protruded 
in  greater  abundance  ;  and  if  the  soil  has  not  been  pressed  to  the  lower 
extremity,  it  would  probably  produce  no  roots  at  all  at  those  points, 
but  rot.  The  upper  extremity  of  the  cutting  is  cut  in  a  sloping  direc- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  shedding  off  the  rain.  The  top  end  of  the 
shoot,  as  far  as  it  appears  soft,  oeing  unripe,  should  he  discarded, 
because  such  wood  wiU  only  produce  weak  plants,  and  will  not  make 
so  good  roots  the  first  season  as  the  firmer  parts  of  the  shoots  will 
do.  Pieces  of  two-year-old  shoots  of  the  same  length  as  above,  and 
cut  in  the  same  manner,  may  also  be  used;  but  these  are  more  expen- 
sive, and  no  better  for  the  purpose  than  the  former. 

The  distances  at  which  osiers  tor  baskets  or  wicker  work,  ought  to 
be  planted  apart,  are  18  inches  between  the  rows,  and  12  inches 
in  the  other  direction.  At  these  distances,  29,040  cuttings  will  be 
sufficient  to  plant  an  acre.  These  distances  will  not  be  found  too  near 
for  at  least  five  or  six  years ;  but  after  that  period  every  alternate  plant 
should  be  grubbed  up  by  the  roots,  which  would  leave  those  remaining 
at  two  feet  apart  in  the  rows.  The  best  season  for  planting  cuttings 
of  two-year-old  wood,  in  a  well-drained  soil,  is  late  in  autumn,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  buds  will  swell  during  the  winter,  and  be  ready 
to  grow  with  vigor  in  the  spring ;  but  in  a  wet  soil,  and  in  climates 
where  they  are  liable  to  be  loosened  by  winter  frosts,  cutting  planted 
in  autumn  should  be  made  firm  a  second  time  in  the  sprmg.    The 


proper  time  to  plant  the  slips  of  one-year-old  wood,  in  a  high  latitude, 
IS  a  few  weeks  previous  to  their  natural  period  of  putting  out  leaves. 
The  cuttings  may  first  be  planted  in  a  nursery,  and  removed  the  au- 
tumn or  winter  following,  or  they  may  be  planted  at  once  in  the  sites 
where  they  are  finally  to  remain.  In  either  case,  if  the  soil  is  not 
sufficientlv  moist,  due  attention  must  be  paid  to  give  them  water  in 
dry  weather.* 

Management. — Osier  plantations  must  be  carefully  cleaned  and  hoed 
every  year.  Nothing  contributes  more  to  the  raising  of  a  good  crop  of 
twigs,  after  due  preparatioh  of  the  soil,  than  keeping  them  clean. 
The  stools  should  be  annually  attended  to  from  the  first  year  of  cut- 
ling  a  crop  of  twigs,  by  clearing  the  rotten  stumps  and  not  allowing 
the  plants  to  be  over-crowded  by  the  young  shoots  at  their  base. 
When  these  have  become  too  numerous,  thoy  should  be  carefully 
thinned  out,  and  also  cut  down,  leaving  only  one  or  two  eyes  at  the 
bottom  of  each,  until  they  are  reduced  to  such  a  number  as  the  stool  is 
capable  of  vigorously  supporting  until  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  A  basket- 
maker  finds  one  shoot  of  six  to  eight  feet  in  length,  of  more  value  than 
four  of  three  feet  in  length ;  and  one  of  the  former  of  these  dimensions 
will  not  so  much  exhaust  the  stool  nor  the  land  as  four  of  the  latter. 

The  proper  season  for  cleaning  and  thinning  the  stocks  is  in  March 
or  April,  or  a  month  or  six  weeks  before  the  osier  puts  forth  its  leaves. 
The  reason  for  choosing  this  period  for  the  operation  is,  that  if  it  were 
performed  in  autumn,  me  germs  of  the  buds  existing  at  the  base  of  the 
small  shoots,  which  have  been  cleaned  off,  would  swell,  in  the  course 
of  the  winter,  and  be  hable  to  throw  out  shoots  in  the  following  spring ; 
whereas,  by  delaying  the  cutting  of  these  till  the  sap  is  in  motion,  the 
germs  remain  dormant,  and  the  whole  current  of  sap  is  tuken  up  by 
the  buds  already  formed.  The  cleaning  of  the  plants  may  be  done 
with  a  sharp  knife,  and  if  it  has  been  regularly  attended  to  from  the 
commencem«nt  of  the  plantation,  it  is  neither  troublesome  nor  expensive. 
Indeed,  this  care  is  deemed  necessary,  were  it  only  for  guarding  tlie 
plants  from  the  ravages  of  insects. 

Cutting  and  disposing  of  the  cmp. — The  proper  season  for  cutting  the 
basket-willow  is  in  autumn,  directly  after  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  The  ad- 
vantage of  cutting  at  this  period  is,  that  the  buds  which  are  left  to  pro- 
duce the  shtK)ts  for  the  succeeding  crop  immediately  begin  to  swell,  and 
grow  in  strength  during  the  winter,  in  consequence  of  which,  they  make 
much  earlier  and  more  vigorous  shoots  in  the  following  spring.  As  soon 
as  the  rods  are  cut,  they  are  generally  tied  up  in  bundles,  three  feet  nine 
inches  in  girt ;  and  if  they  are  not  intended  to  be  used  green — that  is, 
with  the  bark  on — ^they  may  be  set  on  their  thick  ends,  in  standing  water, 
to  the  depth  of  three  or  tour  inches,  where  they  may  remain  during 
winter  and  spring,  until  the  shoots  begin  to  sprout,  when  they  are  ready 
to  be  peeled.  Sometimes  it  happens  that  osiers  are  cut  with  the  leaves 
on,  in  which  case  they  should  never  be  tied  up  in  bundles,  on  account 
of  the  fermentation  that  would  be  produced  by  binding  them  closely 
together  in  that  state.     Therefore,  they  should  be  ^t  up  thinly  and 
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loately  oo  their  ends,  with  their  lops  leaning  against  a  rod  supported  on 
*ttt'bpirop8. 

The  operation  of  peeling  is  so  very  simple  that  it  may  be  done  by 
dd,  infirm  persons,  at  a  stipulated  price  per  bundle.  The  apparatus 
employed  for  the  purpose  consists  of  an  iron  fork,  about  16  inches 
long,  with  tines  or  prongs,  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  placed  suflS- 
ciently  near  each  other  to  pinch  the  osier  rods,  and  tapering  somewhat 
towards  their  tips.  The  shank,  or  large  end  of  the  fork,  should  be 
sharpened  to  a  point,  so  that  it  may  easily  be  thrust  into  the  ground. 
When  the  shank  of  this  implement  is  firmly  inserted  into  the  earth,  or 
in  a  block  of  wood,  the  peeler  sits  down,  taking  a  rod  or  twig,  bv  the 
small  end,  in  his  right  hand,  and  puts  a  foot  or  more  of  the  thick  end 
between  the  prongs  of  the  instrument,  which  he  then  presses  together 
with  his  left  hand,  while  with  his  right  he  draws  towards  him  the  rod. 
By  this  operation,  the  bark  of  the  large  end  will  at  once  be  separated 
from  the  wood,  and  by  shifting  or  reversing  the  ends  of  the  rod,  and 
drawing  it  through  the  fork,  the  peeling  will  be  complete. 

The  rods,  when  whitened  or  peled,  are  usually  tied  up  in  bundles, 
the  bands  of  which  are  3^  feet  lon^.  In  a  peeled  state  they  will  keep 
better,  to  wait  a  market,  than  if  leh  with  the  bark  on  ;  for  it  is  stated 
that  they  never  fail  to  produce  a  better  return,  notwithstanding  the  cost 
of  the  labor  of  peeling,  than  when  sold  immediately  after  they  are  cut 
fi^m  the  stool.  In  Germany,  and  also  fi-equently  in  Scotland,  the 
osiers,  after  being  cut  and  tied  up  in  bolts,  are  stacked  or  kept  in  an  airy 
shed;  and  when  the  bark  is  removed,  it  is  effected  by  steaming  or 
boiling  them  in  water.  Rods  thus  prepared  are  considered  to  be  rather 
more  durable  than  when  the  bark  is  separated,  in  consequence  of  the 
rising  sap,  and  they  may  be  worked  up  directly  after  cutting,  instead 
of  remaining  several  months  in  a  useless  state. 


GRASS,  HAY,  AND  OTHER  FODDER. 

The  hay  and  fodder  crops,  mcluding  the  dried  blades,  shucks,  and 
tops  of  Indian  com,  as  well  as  the  succulent  corn-plants  and  other 
green  forage,  cultivated  solely  for  toiling  or  for  drying  into  fodder, 
chopped  straw,  the  haulms  of  beans,  peas,  potatoes,  &c.,  which  are  by 
no  means  inconsiderable,  may  be  ranked  among  the  most  valuable  of 
the  United  States. 

In  the  early  settlements  of  the  Atlantic  States  north  of  Virginia,  the 
cattle  of  the  inhabitants  were  chiefly  dependent  upon  the  wild  indige-  ,| 
nous  grasses — such  as  the  white  clover,  herdsgrass,  (red-top,)  wire-crass, 
Indian  grass,  secretary  grass,  fowl-meadow  grass,  and  the  coarser  herb- 
age of  salt  marshes,  beaver  meadows,  and  other  swampy  groimds. 
In  the  Middle  and  Southern  colonies,  they  foraged  upon  the  wild 
herbage  of  the  country  in  the  same  manner  as  the  existine  cattle  do  on 
the  crab^ass  of  Florida,  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  or  the  buffalo,  mus- 
kset,  and  the  grama  grasses  of  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  New  Mexico,  b> 
well  as  on  wild  cane  and  the  leaves,  boughs,  and  the  fruit  of  trees. 
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Fowl-meadow  is  described  as  growing  in  abundance  around  Massa- 
chusetts bay  as  early  as  the  year  1629,  with  large,  tall  stalks  and 
.  broad,  rank  blades,  which  were  much  relished  by  cows,  horses,  hoffs, 
and  goats,  and  upon  which  they  thrived. 

,  Secretary  gra»$  was  used  for  pasture  and  hay  as  early  as  1670,  as 
wiU  be  seen  by  the  following  passage  by  Denton,  in  his  ''New  York," 
published  that  year:  "Towards  the  middle  of  Long  Island,"  says  he, 
"lyeth  a  plain  sixteen  miles  long  and  four  broad,  upon  which  plain 
grows  very  fine  grass,  that  makes  exceeding  good  hay,  and  is  very 
good  pasture  for  sheep  or  other  cattle;  where  you  shall  find  neither 
stick  nor  stone  to  hinder  the  horse-heels,  or  endanger  them  in  their 
race*,  and  once  a  year  the  best  horses  in  the  island  are  brought 
hither  to  try  their  swiftness,  and  the  swiftest  rewarded  with  a  silver 
cup,  two  being  annually  procured  for  that  purpose." 

The  crah-graM  or  crop-grau  of  the  South  bears  one  or  two  cuttings  a 
year,  growing  to  a  height  ot  two  or  three  feet,  appearing  in  AprU  or 
May,  and  makes  good  lixlder. 

Among  th^  foreign  grasses  cultivated  in  this  country,  the  Timothy 
(herdsgrass  of  New  England)  stands  pre-eminenL  It  is  said  to  have 
received  its  name  from  Timothy  Hanson,  of  Maryland,  who  brought  it 
from  North  Carolma  in  about  the  year  1770.  About  ten  years  after,  it 
found  its  way  to  England,  where  it  proved  well  suited  to  the  soil  and 
climate,  and  received  the  name  of  Phleum  pratense,  or  -  meadow  cat's- 
tell  grass. '  It  has  been  cultivated  as  a  favorite  crop  for  a  long  time  in 
bweden  and  other  parts  of  Northern  Europe ;  but  from  what  part  of  the 
world  It  originated,  is  at  present  unknown,  as  it  is  nowhere  found  in  a 
positively  indigenous  state. 

The  next  plant  in  extent  of  cultivation  among  our  forage  crops,  of 
foreign  origin,  is  the  common  "  red  clover,"  which  has  become  widely 
naturahzed,  and  is  profitably  raised  by  all  good  farmers.  The  precii 
penod  of  Its  introduction  is  not  known ;  but  on  the  authority  of  Watson, 
in  his  «  Annals  of  PhUadelphia,"  John  Barlram  had  fields  of  it  on  his 
place  at  Kingsessing  prior  to  the  Revolution;  and  according  toDarlinff- 
ton.  It  was  mtroduced  into  general  cultivation  in  Chester  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, between  the  years  1790  and  1800.  About  the  bexnnniric  of 
the  present  century,  cbver-seed  became  an  article  of  export.  It  was 
cultivated  to  such  an  extent  in  Suffolk  county.  New  York,  that  more 
^ed  was  carried  to  market  from  that  county  than  from  the  whole 
btate  besides.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  a  farmer  to  sell  30  bushels 
ot  this  seed  m  a  year,  which,  in  many  instances,  brought  him  more 
dear  orofit  than  all  the  rest  of  the  produce  of  his  farm.     In  1760,  the 

M       5"  f"^T  *"  ^^""^^  ^'^^°^  c"^  two  hundred  tons  of  hay. 

INear  ^  redenck,  in  Maryland,  meadows  were  irrigated  artificially  for 

growing  hay,  either  before  or  soon  after  the  Revolution,  on  which  our 

indigenous  white  clover  grew  thick  and  fine.     According  to  the  census 

?sio  ?q  R^Q^Jo^P  of  the  United  States  was  ld,248,108f  tons;  of 

*  lti,S^8,642  tons  ;  showing  an  increase  of  3,690,633i  tons.     The 
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Statement  of  T.  L.  Hart,  of  West  Comtmll,  Litchfield  county,  Connecticut. 

In  laving  down  meadows,  clover  and  Timothy  are  considered  the  best 
zrasses  The  quantitv  of  seed  should  be  four  quarts  of  each  to  the  acre. 
The  best  fertilizer  for  meadows  is  a  top-dressing  of  swamp  muck,  pre- 
pared by  being  placed  under  the  floors  of  stables,  m  the  milking  yards, 
m  the  hog-pens,  or  in  a  place  prepared  for  the  purpose  back  of  the 
house,  where  all  the  suds  and  wash  of  the  house  during  the  year  may 
be  absorbed,  and  thus  saving  the  best  portions  of  manure  the  tarm 
affords,  which,  in  ordinar>^  cases,  is  worse  than  lost.  Any  farmer  who 
has  peat  muck  near  at  hand,  and  will  devote  sufficient  time^  to  making 
and  saving  the  above-named  manures,  may  double  the  products  of  his 
farm  in  five  years.  After  spreading  this  upon  the  surface,  a  dressing  ot 
plaster  should  be  applied,  at  the  rate  of  five  pecks  per  acre. 


Statement  of  B.  V.  Iverson,  of  Columbus,  Muscogee  county,  Georgia. 
I  have  now  (November  26)  a  field  of  one  hundred  acres,  as  level  as 
a  floor,  of  a  winter  grass  from  8  to  10  inches  high,  the  seeds  of  which 
were  sown  late  in  September  last,  and  which  more  than  one  hundred 
head  of  cattle,  wi\h  horses,  mules,  sheep,  and  hog^,  cannot  keen  down 
from  this  time  to  June  next.  This  grass  will  keep  them  all  fat  through- 
out the  winter  and  spring.  It  makes  the  cows  give  the  patest  abund- 
ance of  the  richest  milk,  and  the  sweetest  and  yellowest  butter.  It  ena- 
bles a  man  to  have  flit  beef,  mutton,  pork,  turkeys,  and  chickens  for  his 
table,  and  will  then  (the  stock  being  removed)  go  to  seed,  and  yield 
from  four  to  six  tons  of  nutritious  hay  per  acre.  This  grass  no  freeze, 
however  severe,  ever  hurts  ;  no  insect  troubles  it;  no  overflow  ot  water 
retards  it ;  no  ordinary  drought  affects  it.  It  reproduces  itself  on  he 
same  ground  without  re-sowing,  enriching  a  field,  besides  grazmg  the 
stock  and  yielding  its  hay.  , 

It  does  not  spread,  but  is  easily  gotten  rid  of  by  ploughing  under ; 
and  above  all,  this  grass,  with  our  great  Southern  pea  to  foUow  it,  will 
irive  to  planters  the  cheapest,  the  earliest,  the  simplest,  and  the  most 
Saying  plan  to  restore  worn-out  fields,  and  referulize  those  not  yet 
wLusted.  which  the  ingenuity  of  man  can  devise.  These  two  crops 
will  restore  the  most  worn  and  exhaused  field,  and  richly  pay  us  all 

the  time  they  take  to  do  it  ^       r      i.-  u       ^  t  ««, ;« 

This  grass,  on  very  rich  ground,  will  grow  four  feet  high,  and  I  am  m 
the  bounds  of  truth  when  f  say  it  wiU  produce  over  100  bushels  of  seed 
from  an  acre.  The  seeds  are  larger  than  those  of  any  known  «peae3, 
being  nearly  as  large  as  grains  of  wheat.  It  is  equaUy  as  nutritious  as 
barley,  and  stock  of  every  kind,  together  with  every  species  of  domes- 
tic  fowl,  are  fond  of  it.  For  sheep,  it  has  no  equal ;  for  niakmg  hay, 
no  grass  can  compare  with  it.  In  fine,  I  say,  without  the  least  reser- 
▼alK>n,  that  the  C^atochioa  bretiarittata  (which  is  the  botanical  name  ot 


my  grass)  is  without  a  rival  in  our  climate  and  soil.  The  seeds  of  this 
grass  I  propose  to  sell  the  coming  year,  and  have  so  advertised,  at  $6 
per  peck. 

Statement  of  Anthony  M.  Higgins,  of  Wilmington^  New  Castle  county^ 

Delaware. 

On  farms  not  designed  for  grazing,  clover  is  mostly  raised  for  hay, 
averaging  from  one  to  two  tons  to  the  acre.  It  is  an  essential  element 
in  the  im°provement  of  our  land.  Timothy,  however,  makes  a  superior 
hay  ;  it  exhausts  the  land  more,  hence  is  restricted  ;  is  invaluable  for 
horses  and  dairy  cows,  and  yields  more  abundantly  per  acre  than  any 
other  grass.  Next  to  this  is  corn-fodder  for  grazing  cattle  and  milch 
cows.  The  Delaware  river  is  lined  with  a  long  strip  of  embanked 
meadow,  constructed  at  a  heavy  expense,  also  at  considerable  annual 
cost  to  keep  in  repair ;  these  meadows  are  valued,  as  to  quality,  up  to 
$160  to  $200  per  acre. 

A  large  amount  of  hay  is  annually  cut — herdsgrass.  Timothy,  and,  of 
late  years,  rye-grass.  Price  for  clover  hay  $12  per  ton  ;  for  Timothy, 
$18  to  $20. 


Statement  of  J.E.  McClung,  of  Bloomington,  McLean  county,  Illinois, 

The  best  grass-seeds  are  found  to  be  a  mixture  of  clover  and  Timo- 
thy, in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  the  former  to  three  of  the  latter. 
A  gallon  ot  this  mixture  is  sown  upon  an  acre.  It  is  important  that 
the  ground  be  thoroughly  prepared  for  the  seed  by  ploughing  and  har- 
rowing. If  the  seed  be  sown  with  small  grain  in  the  spring,  both 
should  be  brushed  in  together,  which  covers  the  seed  to  a  proper 
depth,  and  leaves  the  ground  in  a  good  condition.  I  have  succeeded 
in  this  manner  in  seeding  my  ground  successfully  by  sowing  my  grass- 
seed  with  oats  and  flax  ;  spring  wheat  answers  equally  well.  Our 
prairie  lands,  without  any  stimulants,  produce  from  one  and  a  half  to 
two  tons  to  the  acre.  A  little  manure  will  increase  the  yield  to  three 
tons.     The  average  price  of  hay  is  about  $5  per  ton  in  the  meadow. 

Statement  o/*  William  J.  Phelps,  of  Elmwood,  Peoria  county,  Illinois. 

Clover  and  Timothy  are  our  principal  grasses.  They  produce  well 
when  separately  sown,  but  make  the  best  meadow  and  pasture  when 
about  equally  mixed.  The  yield  of  hay  to  the  acre  varies  much  with  the 
season,  and  may  be  set  down  at  from  one  and  a  half  to  three  tons. 
Since  the  introduction  of  "grass-cutters."  a  man  and  a  pair  of  horses 
will  cut  about  ten  acres  in  a  day ;  and  with  a  revolving  rake  one  horse 
can  easily  rake  more  than  twice  that  quantity. 


Statement  (/Edwin  Winship,  ofWinshijp's  Mills,  Clinton  county,  Indiana. 

Few  crops  pay  better  for  the  labor  of  cultivation  than  clover.  It  is 
sown  extensively  every  year  as  a  fertihzer,  and  stands  high  in  the 
estimation  of  our  people.    It  is  frequently  cut  for  hay  in  July,  and 
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again  in  the  fall  for  seed.  The  yield  is  from  two  to  three  bushels  o| 
seed  to  the  acre ;  which  has  been  sold  in  market  for  some  years  past 
at  $6  per  bushel. 

Clover  is  also  extensively  cultivated  for  hogs,  which  are  taken  off  the 
last  of  July,  and  the  crop  suflfered  to  grow  five  or  six  inches  high  for 
turning  under  to  manure  the  land  for  wheat,  when  it  seldom  fails  to 
bring  a  good  crop.  Clover,  when  cut  for  hay,  yields  about  IJ  tons  per 
acre ;  but  3  tons  are  frequently  grown. 

Timothy  is  the  principal  grass  grown  here  for  hay,  and  produces  one 
crop  which  averages  1^  tons  to  the  acre,  and  a  fine  after-growth  for 
fall  pasture,  up>on  which  I  keep  my  spring  colts  and  calves.  Hay  is 
worth  $6  per  ton  in  the  stack. 

Statement  of  Micajah  Burnett,  of  the  United  Society  of  Shakers,  Pleas- 
ant Hill,  Mercer  county,  Kentucky, 

Clover  is  cultivated  largely  for  meadow,  grazing,  and  as  a  fertilizer. 
It  is  almost  the  only  manure  used  in  general  or  field  crops.  The  hay, 
when  properly  cured,  is  nutritious  and  good  for  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep. 
Indeed,  it  is  eaten  by  all  of  them  with  avidity.  In  strong  ground  the 
yield  per  acre  is  about  2  tons. 

Timothy,  in  good  soil,  when  the  season  is  favorable,  will  ^'ield  2 
tons  to  the  acre,  though  1^  tons  is  a  good  average  crop.  Timothy, 
however,  is  rarely  produced  in  this  locality  free  Irom  blue-grass  and 
red  clover ;  and  the  former,  though  it  may  diminish  the  quantity,  will 
greatly  improve  the  quality  of  the  hay. 

In  the  latter  part  of  August  and  early  in  September,  we  plough  down 
a  heavy  crop  ot  red  clover,  and  sow  wheat ;  the  next  year,  plant  corn, 
and  the  third  year  sow  oats,  and  with  them  clover-seed  enough  to  set 
the  ground.  If  we  have  more  clover  land  than  we  wish  to  sow  in 
wheat,  we  plough  tinder  as  above,  cross- plough  the  following  spring, 
and  plant  corn ;  then  sow  rye  or  plant  some  other  crop ;  and  sLg^iui 
sow  oats  or  other  grain,  with  the  requisite  quantity  oCclov,er-seed.  TJie 
fields  are  in  meadow  or  pasture  till  the  third  year,  when  a  crop  of  clo- 
ver is  again  turned  under  by  the  plough.  By  this  method  our  land  is 
in  a  state  of  continual  improvement.  Land  that  we  bought  in  a  stale 
of  exhaustion  from  many  successive  crops  of  Indian  com,  has,  by  this 
renovating  process,  been  brought  to  a  good  if  not  to  a  high  state  of  cul- 
tivation and  improvement.  r 

Suttenuni  of  Daniel  Fulton,  of  Boivdoinham,  Lincoln  county,  Maine, 

Hay  is  one  of  our  most  important  crops.  Average  yield,  1^  tons  to 
the  acre.  Cost  of  production,  $7.  Average  price,  $11.  Since  the  po- 
tato rot,  corn  has  been  more  extensively  cultivated  than  formerly,  and 
good  crops  have  been  raised  for  several  years  past. 


Statement  of  Samuel  Johnson,  of  Jackson,  Waldo  county,  Maine, 

I  am  situated  on  the  height  of  land  between  the  Kennebec  and  Pe- 
nobscot rivers.  The  6ace  of  the  country  is  very  broken.    Much  of  the 


land  is  injured  by  a  slate  ledge  running  just  under  the  surface,  and 
often  out-cropping.  Where  there  is  much  depth  of  soil  it  is  usually 
clayey  and  moist. 

We  are  fifteen  miles  from  Belfast,  our  nearest  market,  and  the  trans- 
portation thither  costs  $2  per  ton.  Labor  in  the  sunomer  season  costs 
about  $16  per  month.  Therefore,  the  character  of  our  soil,  the  dis- 
tance to  market,  and  the  high  price  of  labor,  at  once  call  our  attention  to 
grazmg.  The  ledgy  lands  are  quite  well  adapted  to  mowing,  and  the 
more  moist  ones  to  the  growth  of  fodder. 

Where  the  land  cannot  be  ploughed  it  is  top-dressed,  for  which  pur- 
pose any  kind  of  well-pulverized  manure,  or  ashes,  is  highly  valuable. 
Plaster  is  sometimes  used,  but  only  in  connexion  with  other  fertilizers. 
Where  land  can  \fe  ploughed,  I  haul  manure  on  the  greed  sward  and 
turn  it  in,  either  in  the  fall  or  spring.  I  prefer  the  former  if  it  is  not  a 
side-hill.  I  then  lay  the  land  down  the  first  year,  and  usually  sow  oats 
with  the  grass-seed.  The  straw  is  useful  for  fodder,  and  the  oats  may 
be  fed  out  or  sold.  In  this  way  the  land  produces  a  valuable  crop  of 
fodder  every  year.  I  use  the  hoe  as  little  as  possible,  and  discard  en- 
tirely the  old  routine  of  crops. 

Statement  of  Archibald  Jones,  of  Frankfort,  Waldo  county,  Maine. 

Among  our  native  grasses,  I  would  call  attention  to  the  "  fowl-mea- 
dow," which  grew  wild  at  Madawaska  before  that  place  was  settled 
by  the  Arcadian  French.  It  flourishes  best  on  "  intervals,"  or  meadows 
along  rivers  or  streams,  which  in  the  spring  are  overflowed  by  back- 
waters or  eddies,  and  receive  a  rich  deposite  of  earth  or  mud.  It  also 
grows  well  where  there  is  an  overflow  from  the  rise  of  water  in  na- 
tural 01  artificial  ponds,  provided  the  water  runs  off  before  the  weather 
becomes  too  warm,  and  the  land  is  well  drained.  If  not,  other  water- 
grasses  will  prevail  and  force  the  fowl-meadow  out.  With  an  abun- 
dant spring  overflow,  with  perfect  drainage  when  the  waters  of  the 
ponds  or  streams  subside,  fowl-meadow  will  give  a  crop  of  more  value 
than  any  other  grass.  Water  lying  upon  it  all  winter  will  kill  it ;  but 
an  occasional  overflow  by  winter  freshets  is  beneficial. 

If  this  grass  be  cut  three  or  four  years  before  a  portion  of  the  seed 
scatters  itself,  it  will  disappear.  A  safe  practice  is,  never  to  cut  it  for 
bay  before  the  seed  is  ripe,  which  takes  place  before  tKe  stalks  begin  to 
turn.  Where  the  seed  naturally  takes  root  in  an  open  space,  in  two  or 
three  years  it  "tillers,"  or  forms  a  bunch  of  numerous  stalks,  and  is 
short-lived ;  but  in  cases  where  a  meadow  of  this  grass  has  been  cut, 
two  years  in  succession,  earlier  than  the  seed  could  scatter  itself,  by 
harrowing  the  surface  and  breaking  the  long  fibrous  roots,  the  plants 
will  be  multiplied  from  these  roots.  If  the  meadow  be  miry  or  sofl, 
let  it  be  harrowed  when  the  frost  is  about  half  out. 

In  feeding  out  the  hay,  it  is  a  good  practice  to  save  the  seed-chafii 
and  scatter  it  over  "  swales,"  or  moist  upland  mowing-lots,  and  over 
well-drained  lowlands  occasionally  overflowed.  In  such  situations 
it  produces  seed  in  abundance,  and  will  readily  take  root  among  other 
grasses.  Sown  liberally  over  moist  old  mowing-fields,  it  will  keep  oat 
much  foul  vegetation,  which  would  otherwise  be  liable  to  work  in. 
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II  IS  another  good  practice  for  the  farmer  to  cultivate  a  small  patch 
of  fowl-meadow,  to  npen  for  seed  to  sow  over  such  other  mowing-lots 
as  are  mown  too  early  to  ripen  the  seed.  It  need  not  stand  late,  as, 
after  reaping  the  tops  for  seed,  the  butts  may  be  mown  for  hay. 

As  fodder  for  cows  and  sheep,  fowl-meadow  makes  an  excellent  hay ; 
kut  for  horse-feed,  with  grain,  it  is  too  fine  to  keep  the  bowels  of  the 
animal  properly  distended  for  health.  It  here  may  be  remarked  that, 
however  large  the  yield,  of  this  grass  never  is  coarse.  As  the  butls 
are  eaten  with  relish,  there  is  no  waste  in  feeding  out.  If  the  burden 
be  heavy,  it  does  not  fall  flat  on  the  ground  by  its  own  weight,  but 
"  cripples"  with  the  lower  part  on  or  near  the  ground,  with  the  tops 
erect.  If  a  summer  freshet  beats  down  this  grass  flat  on  the  ground, 
new  plants  resembling  "  fiorin"  start  up  from  the  joints,  and  increase 
theyield  without  rot  or  decay. 

The  butts,  or  stalks,  of  this  grass,  near  the  ground,  being  small,  wiry, 
and  full  of  joints,  containing  very  Httle  moisture,  are  easily  dried  and 
converted  into  hay  ;  and,  as  the  upper  portions  of  the  plant  are  small 
and  limber,  it  is  very  Httle  affected  by  rains  when  lying  in  the  cock  in 
the  field.     Hence  it  is  very  easily  made  into  hay. 


Statement  of  Edward  Stabler,  0/  Sandy  Spring,  Montgomery  county, 

Maryland. 

I  will  briefly  give  my  mode  of  harvesting  clover-seed  with  the  mow- 
ing machine,  and  also  the  manner  of  preparing  the  seed  for  market. 
A  large  portion  of  my  crop  of  seed-clover  the  past  season  was  so  fallen 
and  lodged,  that  scarcely  half  the  seed  could  be  saved  with  the  cradle ; 
consequently,  1  was  compelled  to  resort  to  the  slow  and  expensive 
mowing  with  scythes,  or  use  the  machine.  The  trial  with  cradles  re- 
sulted in  breaking  out  the  fingers,  and  leaving  much  of  the  best  seed 
uncut ;  the  scythe  was  both  too  slow  and  too  wasteful. 

The  machine  was  set  to  cut  rather  higher  than  for  mowing,  and,  by 
a  side-delivery  of  my  own  construction,  the  seed  was  delivered  at  the 
side,  and  out  of  the  track,  in  straight,  loose  bunches,  in  the  best  possi- 
ble order  tor  curing  and  taking  up  afterwards  with  almost  the  precision 
of  clock-work,  scarcely  leaving  a  head  standing  to  the  acre,  and  liter- 
ally leaving  noticing  for  the  rake  to  glean  afterwards.  It  was  com- 
pletely  cut  and  raked  in  about  one-third  the  time  the  same  hands  could 
nave  properly  raked  it  alone. 

The  seed  is  usually  lefffi-om  five  to  ten  days  in  this  state,  in  order 
to  make  it  hull  more  readily ;  and  a  shower  or  two  on  it  improves 
it  both  for  the  threshing  and  hulling  operations.  At  a  leisure  time  in 
winter,  and  in  cold  dry  weather,  I  pass  it  through  the  common  wheat- 
thresher  to  separate  the  heads  from  the  straw.  If  in  good  order  few 
threshing,  the  spike  concaves  are  removed,  and  blank  ones  substituted 
in  their  places,  which  answers  a  better  purpose — avoids  cutting  up 
the  straw,  and  renders  the  raking  much  less  tedious. 

The  next  operation  is  the  hulling.  This  is  done  either  by  running 
it  two  or  three  times  through  the  same  machine  (spike  concaves  re- 
placed) as  fast  as  it  can  be  forced  in  by  a  board  fitting  the  opening, 
and  having  a  short  handle  in  the  centre  16  or  18  incbes  long.    It  is 


then  fanned,  when  the  mihulled  seed,  falling  near  the  fan,  and  being 
mttch  reduced  in  bulk,  may  all  soon  be  hulled  by  passing  four  or  five 
times  through  the  machine. 

An  eflBcient  machine  that  will  hull  and  fan  at  the  same  operation  is 
a  great  gain ;  for  the  hulling  alone  is  a  short  job  compared  to  fanning. 
I  used  a  hulling  machine  this  year  for  experiment,  instead  of  the 
thresher,  (without  fan  attachment,)  but  lost  considerable  seed;  jjerhaps 
a  bushel  or  more  from  cutting  the  seed.  It  is  a  tedious,  and  a  very  an- 
noying operation  from  dust,  to  hull  with  the  thresher  and  fan  after- 
wards; but  all  the  portable  clover  machines  with  fans  that  I  have  seen 
cost  from  $75  to  $100 — too  expensive  for  general  use,  and  often  cutting 
the  seed.  I  am  satisfied,  however,  after  some  years'  experience  with 
the  crop,  that  an  efficient  and  durable  machine  with  fan  may  be  made 
for  about  half  the  money. 

My  crop  of  seed  this  season,  on  seventeen  acres,  yielded  43  bushels 
cleaned  and  ready  for  market ;  bfesides  sowing  a  large  cart-load  of  par- 
tially hulled  chaff,  not  considered  at  the  time  worth  hulling  over,  but 
proved  afterwards,  by  hulling  a  similar  lot,  to  contain  from  three  pecks 
to  a  bushel  of  seed.  Without  close  attention  considerable  loss  may  oc- 
cur in  throwing  out  the  chaff,  or  sowing  the  seed  too  thick  in  the  chaflf. 
The  crop,  at  the  present  market  value,  is  worth  near  $300,  and  did 
not  cost  me,  all  expenses  included,  over  $16  to  $20 ;  two-thirds  to 
three-fourths  of  this  is  chargeable  to  the  in-door  work. 

The  average  yield  on  so  many  acres  is  unusual ;  the  more  so,  as  over 
half  the  ground  had  produced  two  crops  of  grass,  and  on  several  acres 
of  this  the  clover-seed  was  quite  hght.  I  attribute  the  increase  to  the 
liberal  use  of  lime ;  for,  without  it,  the  yield  would  not  have  been  a 
peck  of  seed  to  the  acre  ;  at  least,  the  land  never  produced  any,  to  my 
knowledge,  previous,to  my  liming ;  nor,  in  fact,  half  a  crop  ot  any- 
thing else,  except  briars,  broom-sedge,  and  sassafras.  And  what  is 
quite  as  much  to  the  purpose,  this  single  crop  of  seed  amply  repays 
me  for  all  the  lime,  bones,  and  other  manures  used  in  renovating  the 
land.  To  judge  by  the  general  appearance  of  the  crop,  probably  two- 
thirds  of  the  seed,  or  some  three  to  four  bushels  to  the  acre,  was  grown 
on  about  eight  of  the  sevenleen  acres  ;  it  being  the  first  crop  of  seed, 
and  having  150  bushels  of  lime  to  the  acre,  in  two  applications ;  and 
on  this  portion  of  the  land,  doubling  the  lime  has  certainly  more  than 
doubled  the  product  in  grass-seed. 


Statement  of  William  Bacon,  of  Richmond,  Berkshire  county,  Matsa 

chtisett*. 

Grciss  is  much  relied  upon  in  Western  Massachusetts,  and  is  thought 
by  many  to  pay  as  well  as  any  crop.  On  "  intervals"  it  is  raised  with 
little  expense,  while  uplands  require  frequent  re-seeding  or  top-dressing 
with  compost  to  keep  them  in  a  profitable  condition.  Where  lands  are 
much  descending,  the  latter  course,  with  the  apphcation  of  gypsum,  is 
best ;  for  such  lands,  when  ploughed,  are  always  more  or  less  washed  ; 
and  water,  when  it  levies  a  contribution  on  the  soil,  always  takes  the 
best. 

The  probable  average  yield  of  hay,  in  ordinary  seasons,  is  a  ton  and 
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a  half  to  an  acre.  Many  meadowg  produce  much  more,  and  but  faw 
less  than  a  ton.  The  smallest  yield  that  will  pay  expenses  depends 
on  the  cost  of  land,  the  value  the  occupant  sets  upon  hjs  time,  facilities 
to  market,  amount  of  taxes,  and  probably  other  causes,  so  various  and 
fluctuating  that  no  definite  cost  or  profit  can  be  given. 

Statement  of  H.  L.  Bhown,  o/Fayette^  Howard  county,  Missouri, 

Our  land  is  unsurpassed  for  the  growth  of  hay  ;  no  fertilizers  being 
used.  The  best  grasses  for  laying  down  in  meadow  are  Timothy  and 
clover.  The  best  time  for  sowing  Timothy  is  about  the  middle  of  Au- 
gust, by  itself.  The  best  lime  for  sowing  clover-seed  is  in  the  spring, 
after  hard  fi-eezes.  If  sown  upon  the  snow,  as  jsome  recommend,  there 
may  come  a  warm  spell  sufficient  to  sprout  the  seed,  when  a  hard 
fi-eeze  succeeding  will  kill  it.  I  have  known  whole  crops  destroyed  in 
this  way.  I  have  invariably  had  the  best  success  in  sowing  with  oats 
rather  than  with  wheat.  Hereafter,  when  I  sow  on  wheat,  I  shall  har- 
row afterwards,  in  order  to  give  the  roots  sufficient  loose  dirt  to  with- 
stand succeeding  dry  weather,  which  1  have  found  often  kills  out  more 
or  less. 


Statement  of  F.  W.  Lay,  o/  Green,  Monroe  county,  New  York, 

The  vicinity  of  Rochester  makes  the  raising  of  hay  with  us  a  very 
profitable  crop.  Clover  is  generally  sown  as  a  fertilizer,  to  be  ploughed 
under,  unless  mixed  with  Timothy,  which  is  now  in  great  demand  in 
our  markets.  I  have  never  found  clover  hay  injurious  to  horses ;  on 
the  contrary,  when  properly  cured,  my  horses  have  done  the  best  upon 
it  of  any  hay  I  raise. 

I  cure  my  clover  hay,  and  indeed  all  other,  as  near  as  possible  in 
this  way  :  I  cut  my  grass  and  immediately  spread  it,  continuing  mow- 
ing till  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  then  commence  raking  with 
a  horse-rake  that  first  cut,  and  then  roll  it  into  large  cocks.  It  remains 
in  this  state  about  two  days  to  sweat,  when  it  is  drawn  into  the  bam. 
The  cocks,  however,  are  sometimes  opene<|  previous  to  drawing,  and 
at  other  times  not,  according  as  the  hay  is  more  or  less  damp.  Unless 
the  weather  is  very  bad,  I  seldom  have  hay  in  the  winter  in  any  other 
than  the  best  possible  condition.  I  think  many  farmers  are  in  an  error 
in  throwing  open  their  barn-doors  and  letting  the  air  come  in  too  freely 
to  the  hay.  I  am  convinced,  by  observation  and  experience,  that  the 
higher  the  bam,  and  the  less  circulation  of  air  to  the  hay,  the  greener 
it  may  be  put  in,  and  the  brighter  and  sweeter  the  hay  will  come  out 
ia  the  winter  or  spring. 


Statement  of  John  B.  Young  and  James  De  Mott,  of  Ovid,  Seneca 

county.  New  York, 

Clover-seed,  for  some  years,  has  been  cultivated  with  us  with  good 
profit.  The  average  yield  to  the  acre  will  exceed  two  bushels ;  and, 
on  some  soils  adapted  to  its  growth,  it  will  frequently  yield  five  bushels 
per  acre ;  and  if  of  the  early  variety,  it  is  usual  to  take  ofif  a  second 


crop  of  hay,  averaging  about  li  tons  per  acre.  About  the  first  of  June, 
if  tot  mown,  it  is-  pastured  until  the  middle  of  July.  The  profits  of  the 
two  crops  may  be  estimated  as  follows  ; 

1 J  tons  of  clover  hay  per  acre,  at  $6 $9  OO 

2  bushels  of  clover-«eed  per  acre,  at  $5  60 n  oO 

* 

20  00 

Cost  of  cutting  and  securing  hay $2  00 

Cost  of  cutting  and  securing  for  seed 2  00 

Cost  of  threshing  and  cleaning  two  bushels  seed 2  00 

6  00 

Profit  per  acre 14  oO 

In  this  estimate  nothing  is  allowed  for  the  interest  on  land  ;  but  the 
fall  feed  and  the  seed-straw  for  stock  will  be  more  than  an  equivalent 
in  value. 


Statement  of  John  Fitch,  of  Troy,  Rensselaer  county.  New  York. 

Great  attention  is  now  paid  to  raising  hay  with  us,  which  brings  in 
market  a  remunerating  price.  The  product  of  our  meadows  is  so 
various  that  no  reUable  average  as  to  the  amount  grown  to  the  acre  can 
be  arrived  at.  The  yield  ranges  from  one  to  three  tons  per  acre,  de- 
pending mainly  upon  the  season,  the  quality  of  the  soil,  and  the  amount 
and  class  of  manures  applied  to  the  land. 


Statement  o/"  William  M.  Macy,  of  Quercus  Grove,  Linn  county,  Oregon. 

Among  the  grasses  here  there  is  a  variety — the  bunch-grass,  wild 
red-top,  wild  Timothy,  Ijuck-grass,  rye-grass,  Oregon  blue-grass,  white 
clover,  trefoil,  &c.,  all  of  which  are  very  nutritious  and  durable.  The 
grasB  grows  all  winter,  spring,  and  in  summer,  until  August,  when  the 
dews  fail,  and  the  ground  becomes  dry ;  then  it  dties  up  and  is  cut 
for  hay,  at  which  time  it  is  as  valuable  as  at  any  other  period,  from  the 
fact  that  no  decomposition  takes  place,  as  is  common  elsewhere,  by 
dews  and  rain.  As  soon  as  the  rains  in  the  fall  come,  it  begins  to  revive 
at  the  ground,  and  to  throw  out  the  fringes  of  the  blades.  Timothy 
hay  is  worth  $20  per  ton. 


StaUmaU  of  Isaac  R.  Evans,  of  Harrisville,  Butler  county,  Pennsylvania, 

Clover  is  beginning  to  receive  increased  attention.  The  quantity  cut 
is  about  a  ton  to  an  acre.  The  best  time  for  sowing  is  in  March,  on 
wheat ;  or  it  does  very  well  when  sown  with  oats.  We  sow  about  12 
pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre ;  if  for  hay  or  pasture,  we  add  four  or  five 
pounds  of  Timothy  seed.  Timothy  is  the  only  grass  we  adopt  in  lay- 
ing down  land  for  meadow.  We  sow  about  a  peck  of  clean  seed  on 
aa  acre.    Hay  cannot  be  grown  for  less  than  $4  60  to  $6  per  ton. 
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Statement  of  H.  N.  McAllister,  George  BtrcHANAN,  James  Alexait- 

DER,  J.  K.  Shoemaker,  and  Willlam  J.  WATHvay  being  that  portion 

of  their  report  which  relates  to  grass  and  hay,  on  the  **Oahvood  Farm," 

near  Bellefonte,  to  the  Centre  County  Agricultural  Society,  Pennsylvama, 

as  the  result  of  their  personal  experience  and  observation. 

Clover  is  the  only  crop  ploughed  under  for  manure.     This  is  very 

much  practised  in  some  sections  of  the  county,  and  its  expediency  very 

much  depends  upon  locality,  the  value  of  pasture  and  hay  on  the  farm, 

the  facilities  for  making  or  purchasing  barn-yard  manure,  &c.,  &c. 

Clover,  by  its  long  tap-roots,  which  cannot  be  removed  by  scythe  or 

cattle,  not  only  mellows  but  fertilizes  the  land.     Timothy  does  neither, 

and  we  would  not  recommend  its  cultivation,  except  in  localities  where 

hay,  as  in  the  vicinity  of  this  place,  commands  a  good  profit. 

Statement  of  Peter  Gross,  o^ Schnecksville,  Lehigh  county,  Pennsylvania. 

Hay  is  the  great  crop  of  this  county.  Timothy  is  the  most  approved 
grass,  making  the  best  hay  ;  but  iii  renovating  land  it  is  more  benefi- 
cial to  sow  with  clover. 


Statement  of  Joshua  S.  Keller,   of  Orwigsburgh,   Schuylkill  county, 

Pennsylvania. 

We  can  raise  here  two  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre,  which  is  a  common 
yield  under  favorable  circumstances.  It  sells  in  the  coal  region  from 
$12  to  $25  per  ton,  according  to  its  scarcity  or  plenteousness — say,  on 
an  average,  from  $16  to  $18  per  ton. 

Statement  of  V.  M.  Bee,  of  Greenville,  Greenville  district,  South  Carolina. 

I  have  different  kinds  of  grass  on  high  lan^s,  near  my  stables,  for 
the  convenience  of  soiling.  I  have  had  the  lucerne  more  than  twenty 
years,  and  cultivate  in  drills,  manuring  between  the  rows ;  but  I  fear 
that  our  native  blue-grass  is  rotting  it  out.  I  have  also  native  meadow 
grass,  -herdsgrass,  and  orchard  grass,  all  doing  very  well,  and  some 
clover,  although  1  dislike  it  on  account  of  its  salivating  the  stock. 


Statement  of  Joseph  Bowditch,  of  Fairfield,  Franklin  county,  Vermont. 

Herdsgrass  (Timothy,)  clover,  and  red-top,  (herdsgrass  of  the  Mid- 
dle States,)  are  the  only  masses  cultivated  here  to  any  extent — the 
former  being  our  principal  dependence  for  hay.  We  sow  eight  quarts  ot 
herdsgrass  and  from  six  to  ten  pounds  of  clover  per  acre.  For  the  first 
two  years  we  get  about  an  equal  quantity  of  each  kind.  Clover  bemg 
a  biennial,  after  the  second  year  tlie  herdsgrass  greatly  predonriinates. 
There  is,  however,  a  small  quantity  of  clover  produced  continually, 
from  the  shelling  of  the  seed  and  fi-om  top-dressing.  Very  little  white 
clover  is  sown.  The  farm  which  I  occupy  was  cleared  from  the  forest 
and  brought  under  improvement  sixty  years  ago.  I  have  had  exclusive 
management  of  it  for  about  one-half  of  that  time,  and  there  never  was,  to 
my  knowledge,  any  white  cbver  sown  upon  it ;  and  yet,  in  the  month  oi 


June,  our  pasture  lands  are  thickly  mottled  with  its  white  blossoms ; 
and  in  dry  seasons  our  hay  largely  partakes  of  it.     Three  thousand  , 
pounds  of  hay  is  an  average  yield  per  acre,  although  some  lands  pro- 
duce four  thousand  pounds.     A  failure  in  our  grain  or  root  crop  affects 
us  but  little;  still,  a  slight  falling  off  in  our  hay  is  materially  felt. 

As  grass  is  the  foundation  of  all  good  farniing  here,  there  is  a  general 
waking  up  to  the  importance  of  increasing  its  product.  At  least  one- 
half  of  our  manure  is  used  as  top-dressing  for  our  m>)wing-field3.  Some 
of  them  are  never  ploughed,  being  kept  in  a  productive  state  by  this 
method ;  yet  the  most  of  our  dry  land  produces  better  by  ploughing  ^ 
and  newly  seeding  once  in  ten  or  fifteen  years.  Hay  costs  S3  60  per 
ton— namely,  $1  76  to  cut  and  secure,  and  $1  76  interest  for  land.  It 
sells  this  year  for  $8  per  ton. 

Statement  of  GvsTJiWS  de-  f^EVEfi,of  Fond  du  Lac,  Fond  du  Lac  county, 

Wisconsin. 

Large  quantities  of  hay  are  cut  on  our  natural  meadows  or  wet 
prairies  of  good  quality,  which  is  well  relished  by  the  cattle  of  the 
county,  which  thrive  on  it  through  the  winter.  The  cost  of  production 
is  about  $2  a  ton,  taking  into  account  the  interest  on  the  land.  It  sells 
for  about  $3.  It  probably  does  not  go  so  far  towards  feeding  as  Timo- 
thy hay,  which  sells  here  for  $4  or  $5  per  ton. 


BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Pulse  of  various  kinds,  from  the  facility  with  which  they  are  produced 
in  almost  every  country  of  the  globe,  and  the  higlily  nutritive  proper- 
ties which  they  usually  possess,  have  been  a  tavorite  food  for  man  and 
animals  among  all  nations  and  in  every  age  of  the  world.  Thus  we  find 
that  the  Athenians  employed  sodden  beans  m  their  feasts  dedicated  to 
Apollo,  and  that  the  Romans  presented  them  as  an  oblation  in  their 
solemn  sacrifice  called  "  Fabaria."  Pliny  informs  us  that  they  offered 
bean-meal  cakes  to  certain  gods  and  goddesses  in  these  ancient  rites 
and  ceremonies ;  and  Lempriere  slates  that  bacon  was  added  to  beans 
in  the  offerings  to  Cama,  not  so  much  to  gratify  the  palate  of  that  god- 
dess as  to  represent  the  simplicity  of  their  ancestors. 

The  common  garden  bean  came  originally  from  the  East,  and  was 
cultivated  in  Egypt  and  Barbary  in  the  earliest  ages  of  which  we  have 
any  records.  It  was  brought  into  Spain  and  Portugal  in  the  early  part 
of  the  eighth  century,  whence  some  of  the  best  varieties  were  intro- 
duced into  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  finally  into  the  United  States. 

The  first  beans  introduced  from  Euroi)e  into  the  British  North  Ameri- 
can colonies  were  by  Captain  Gosnold,  in  1602,  who  planted  them  on 
the  Elizabeth  islands,  near  the  coast  of  Massachusetts,  where  they  flour- 
ished well.  They  were  also  cultivated  in  Newfoundland  as  early  as 
the  year  1622  ;  in  New  Netherland,  in  1644  ;  and  in  Virginia,  prior  to 
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1648.  French,  Indian,  or  kidney-beans  were  extensively  cultivated  by 
the  Indians  of  New  York  and  New  England  long  before  their  settle- 
ment by  the  whites ;  and  both  beans  and  peas,  (calavances,)  of  various 
hues,  were  cultivated  by  the  natives  of  Virginia  prior  to  the  landing  ot 
Captain  Smith.  Among  these  was  embraced  the  celebrated  cow-pea, 
(phaseolus,)  at  present  so  extensively  cultivated *at  the  South  for  feed- 
ing stock,  as  well  as  for  the  purposes  of  making  into  fodder  and  for 
ploughing  under,  like  clover,  as  a  fallow  crop. 

The  common  pea  is  supposed  to  have  been  indigenous  to  the  south 
of  Europe,  and  was  cultivated  both  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Its 
introduction  into  the  British  North  American  colonies  probably  dates 
back  to  the  early  periods  of  their  settlements  by  Europeans,  as  it  is 
enumerated,  in  several  instances,  among  the  cultivated  products  of  this 
country  by  our  early  historians. 

The  amount  of  peas  exported  from  Savannah  in  1755  was  400  bush- 
els; in  1770,601  bushels;  from  Charleston,  in  1754,9,162  bushels; 
from  North  Carolina,  in  1753,  10,000  bushels  ;  annually  from  Virginia, 
before  the  Revolution,  5,000  bushels ;  annually  from  the  United  Stales, 
twenty  years  preceding  1817,  90,000  bushels.  The  amount  of  beans 
annually  exported  during  the  last  named  period,  from  30,000  to  40,000 
bushels. 

According  to  the  census  returns  ot  1850,  the  amount  of  beans  and 
peas  cultivated  in  the  United  States  was  9,219,901  bushels.  The  quan- 
tity of  1853,  exclusive  of  those  raised  by  market  gardeners,  may  be 
estimated  at  9,300,000  bushels ;  which,  at  $1  50,  would  be  worth 
$13,950,000. 


MEXICAN  FIUJOLE& 

There  are  two  varieties  of  frijoles  cultivated  in  Mexico ;  the  one 
small,  of  a  black  color,  growing  on  the  coast,  and  m  the  hot  cUmate, 
(tierra  caliente,)  and  the  other  of  a  brown  color  and  a  larger  size,  in  the 
b'gh  lands,  under  thetemperate  and  cold  climate  of  that  republic.  They 
grow  in  small  bushes,  and  yield  abundantly.  The  time  of  planting 
them  is  the  months  of  April  and  May.  The  frijoles  are  the  principal 
food  of  the  Mexican  population.  When  ripe  and  dry,  they  are  gen- 
erally soaked  in  soft  water  three  to  four  hours,  and  then  cooked  in 
water  with  chopped  onions  and  pork,  or  lard,  without  salt. 

The  culture  of  frijoles  has  been  tried  for  the  last  few  years  in  Prussia 
with  great  success,  where  ihey  have  been  recommended  to  the  farmers 
as  a  substitute  for  potatoes.  They  are  a  substantia),  healthy,  and  most 
palatable  food.  Like  the  potatoes  in  Europe,  they  are  always  met 
with  at  the  tables  of  the  rich  and  poor. 

For  a  delicate  dish,  the  following  direction  is  used :  Soak  the  frijoles 
in  soft  water  for  three  hours,  and  boil  them  with  chopped  onions  and 
lard,  without  salt,  in  the  evening,  until  they  are  nearly  done.  The 
next  day,  take  sufficient  lard,  put  chopped  onions  in  it,  and  when  very 
hot  add  the  frijoles  with  their  gravy  to  it,  and  let  them  boil  quickly  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  seasoning  with  pepper  and  salt.  Care  must  be 
taken  not  to  let  the  gravy  boil  all  away,  as  when  dry  they  are  not  so 
savory. 

F.  V.  G. 


THE  OREGON  PEA. 


BT  A.  B.  ROIXLL,  Or  LA  TXKOKB,  TXlfRBSSXX. 


CONDENSED  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Prussian  Legation,  Baltimore, 

December  6,  1853. 
8m:  Conformably  to  my  verbal  promise,  I  herewith  send  you  two 
bundles,  containing  two  varieties  of"  frijoles,"  or  Mexican  beans,  with 
a  description  of  their  culture,  growth,  and  use. 

I  see,  in  the  last  papers  from  my  country,  that  they  are  cultivated 
Acre  with  great  success*  and  are  looked  upon  as  a  future  substitute 
fbr  potatoes.  Every  soil  and  climate  seems  to  be  adapted  for  their 
cultivation. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant 

FR.  V.  GEROLT. 
Hon.  Charles  Mason, 

Commitnoner  of  Patenti, 


The  Oregon  pea  was  brought  a  few  years  ago  from  Oregon  Terri- 
tory. Whether  it  was  found  wild  there,  or  was  obtained  from  the 
Indians,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  I  obtained  from  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi, a  year  ago  last  spring,  about  a  teaspoonful  of  seed,  from  the 
product  of  which  I  raised  last  season  thirty  bushels  of  peas.  Had  it  not 
Deen  for  the  cut-worm,  the  ravages  of  which  were  very  great,  I  would 
have  raised  one  hundred  bushels. 

The  seed  of  this  plant  is  very  small — ^less  in  size  than  that  of  the 
"lady,  or  sugar  pea" — and  of  a  pale  green  color,  with  a  white  "  liilum," 
or  eye.  It  grows  on  a  hush  from  five  to  six  feet  high,  with  five  or  six 
large  branches  near  the  ground,  and  they,  with  the  main  stalk,  put  out 
other  branches,  until  the  stalks  would  make  a  bunch  as  large  round  as 
a  tobacco  hogshead,  or  near  it.  It  grows  more  hke  cotton  than  any- 
thing else  I  know  of,  only  it  is  much  larger,  with  branches  not  so  hori- 
zontal. After  leaving  the  ground  a  little,  all  these  branches,  with  those 
which  put  out  at  every  jomt,  bear  from  four  to  ten  pods  in  a  bunch, 
with  about  fifteen  peas  in  a  pod,  which,  as  an  article  of  human  food, 
are  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  I  ev^  ate. 

The  stalks  and  leaves,  which  are  very  larffe  and  beautiful,  make 
perhaps  the  finest  hay  in  the  world — stock  prelerring  it  to  any  other— 
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and  yield  a  greater  abundance.  The  hay  and  pea  together,  are  a  better 
and  a  far  cheaper  food  than  can  be  raised  from  anything  else  in  the  United 
States,  for  horses,  mules,  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs.  I  beheve  I  can  raise 
more  and  better  feed  for  my  stock,  from  one  acre  of  land,  than  I  can 
from  five  of  anything  else  1  know  of.  It  will  grow  on  land  so  poor 
that  it  would  produce  little  or  nothing  else  ;  and  tolerably  poor  land  is 
better  for  it,  and  will  produce  more  tJban  rich  land.  This  may  appear 
strange  to  some,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true.  Rich  land  will  produce 
more  stalks,  but  not  so  many  peas  ;  in  this  respect  it  is  like  cotton.  As 
an  improver  of  the  soil,  I  consider  it  far  supenor  to  clover,  or  anything 
known  in  Tennessee,  when  fed  off  on  the  ground  and  then  ploughed  in. 

If  seed  is  the  object  one  has  in  view  in  raising  this  plant,  let  it  be 
sown  in  drills  4i  feet  apart,  one  or  two  seeds  in  a  place,  one  f(X)t  asunder 
along  each  drill.  In  the  course  of  the  summer,  weed  and  cultivate 
with  the  plough  or  hoe,  after  the  manner  of  raising  bush-beans  or  In- 
dian corn,  For  fodder  or  hay  sow  them  broadcast,  and  lightly  harrow 
them  in,  hke  wheat  or  other  grain. 

In  short,  taking  this  plant  altogether,  it  is  one  of  the  finest  and  nehest 
productions  I  ever  saw  ;  and  I  am  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that  it  is 
the  greatest  acquisition  to  the  farmers  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  the  States  adjacent,  that  has  been  introduced  into  this  country- 
guano  not  excepted — for  the  last  thirty  years. 

Statement  of  Richard  E.  Halt,  of  Jacinto,  Tishemingo  county,  Mis- 
sissippi. 
The  "Oregon  pea"  has  been  introduced  into  our  section  this  season, 
and  promises  to  do  well  as  a  hay,  and  is  a  belter  fertilizer  than  our 
common  stock  pea,  for  the  reason  that  it  produces  double  the  amount 
of  stalks  and  leaves  on  the  same  land,  and  appears  to  be  well  adapted 
to  our  climate  and  soil. 
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THE  JAPAN  PEA. 

■T   A.  H.  KRHST,   OF  C15CIJIHATI,  HAHltTOlf  COOWTT,  OHIO. 

The  Japan  pea,  in  whicb  so  much  interest  has  been  manifested  in 
this  country  for  a  year  or  two  past,  from  its  hardihood  to  resist  drought 
and  frost,  together  with  its  enormous  yield,  appears  to  be  highly  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  agriculturists. 

This  plant  is  stated  to  be  of  Japan  origin,  having  been  brought  to 
San  Francisco  about  three  years  since,  and  thence  into  Illinois  and 
Ohio.  Its  habit  of  growth  is  bushy,  upright,  woody,  and  stiff,  branch- 
ing near  the  ground,  and  attaining  a  height  of  three  or  four  feet.  The 
leaflets  are  large,  resembling  those  of  an  ordinary  bean,  occurring  in  sets 
of  three,  with  long  quadrangular  stems.  The  flowers,  which  are  small 
and  white,  but  rather  inconspicuous,  sometimes  having  purple  centres, 
grow  in  thick  clusters,  nearly  covering  the  principal  branches  of  the 
plant,  are  succeeded  by  downy  pods,  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  length,  each  containing  from  one  to  three  compressed  oral 


when  green,  but  unmarked,  and  of  a  buff  color,  resembling 
mtm  when  dry.  The  stalks  appear  to  be  too  woody  for  fodder  in  a 
oritd  state,  though  they  may  be  used  as  such,  together  with  the  large 
tkick  leaves,  when  green.  The  excellency  of  the  seed,  at  maturity, 
when  properly  cooked,  fdr  winter  food,  both  for  man  and  animals,  has 
been  fully  tested,  notwithstanding  contradictory  statements  have  been 
made* 

This  product  will  grow  well  on  moderately  fertile,  as  well  as  on  rKsh 
•oils,  and  nay  be  planted  in  the  latitude  of  Washington,  one  seed  in  a 
place,  at  the  distance  of  three  feet  apart,  from  the  last  of  April  to  the 
first  of  July.  It  seems  to  be  well  adapted  to  plant,  as  an  after-crop,  on 
land  which  has  been  cultivated  with  early  potatoes  or  peas,  or  to  supply 
tkt  Tacancies  in  a  corn-field  caused  by  birds  or  worms. 

SkUment  of  Gustavus  Db  Neven,  of  Fond  du  Lac,  Fond  du  Lac 

county,  Wisconttin, 

Peas,  although  not  much  raised  here,  I  have  no  doubt  would  prove 
as  valuable  as  any  other  crop.  I  threshed,  last  August,  11  bushels  of 
peas,  the  product  of  a  third  of  an  acre,  after  gathering  certainly  more 
than  equal  to  two  bushels  of  green  peas,  making  altogether  13  bushels, 
or  at  the  rate  of  39  bushels  to  the  acre.  They  were  sown  broadcast 
on  clean  land,  where  potatoes  had  been  raised  the  previous  year. 
Quantity  of  seed  used,  three  gallons. 

When  it  is  considered  that  peas  are  equal  to  corn  for  fattening  pork, 
that  they  are  u  surer  crop  in  this  latitude,  and  that  they  do  not  require 
half  so  much  labor,  I  think  it  would  be  worth  while  for  farmers  to  raise 
them  more  extensively.  Sheep  thrive  on  the  haulms,  of  which  they  are 
very  fond. 


Statement  of  ^.  W.  Pmupa,  of  Edioards's  Depot,  Hinds  county,  Mississippi, 
When  a  boy,  living  in  my  native  State,  South  Carohna,  I  heard  of 
much  stock  being  killed  by  the  cow-pea.  dying  in  a  day  or  so  after 
being  turned  into  the  field.  This  is  not  the  complaint  in  latter  times, 
for  1  have  not  known  the  loss  of  but  one  animal  in  this  way  for  twenty 
years.  In  1844,  I  was  the  individual  who  called  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject, up  to  which  time  no  one  had,  publicly  at  least,  thought  of  it.  Un- 
derstand, all  ye  who  thus  charge  your  hands  with  carelessness  and 
inatlenaon,  that  we  generally  lose  our  stock  after  they  have  had  the 

run  of  the  field  tor  weeks— sometimes  nr>t  until  they  have  been  penned 

and  .even  dying  the  succeeding  May  and  June.  I  will  here  explain  my 
Qwn  case,  somewhat  as  I  did  nine  years  ago,  with  a  general  hint  at 
later  experience. 

Ho^s  were  collected  from  their  range  as  soon  as  com  had  been  gath- 
ered, m  September  or  October,  and  turned  in  the  pea-field.  Often  for 
weeks  they  improved,  and  with  me,  invariably,  until  a  moist  speU  of 
weather,  such  as  will  rot  the  frosted  peas  and  sprout  the  sound  ones. 
In  a  day  or  two  after,  the  hogs  look  gaunt,  "tucked  up  in  the  flank," 
and  are  w  lisdess  that  I  have  seen  buxzards  picking  boles  in  their  backs 
aa^  sides  without  their  beiqg  adrred  up.  I  hare  had  hc^  die  in  the 
16 
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field  two  weeks  after  being  fed  on  com  in  the  p«,  and  I  have  had 
them  die  as  late  as  January  and  February.  I  have  had  nnkh  cows 
die  two  months  after  being  first  in  the  pea  field ;  and  have  lo?**  ™ 
and  last,  $1,000  worth  of  stock.  A  few  years  ago,  I  had  a  fceW  of 
seventy-five  acres  in  com,  of  which  thirty  were  sown  with  peas;  the 
balance  with  pumpkins,  or  without  anything.  One  of  those  mowt,  warm 
gpells  came  on,  and  I  had  three  small  boys,  well  protected  by  blanks, 
stay  in  the  field  during  the  time,  and  kept  the  hogs  from  the  peas,  teed- 
ins  them  weU.  I  lost  not  one  that  ycmr.  Generally,  old  hogs  are  not 
kiUed.  Sows  will  lose  their  pigs,  and  sheep  will  cast  their  lambs ; 
but  young  stock  are  almost  sure  to  die.  Upon  openmg  the  animal,  we 
always  find  the  stomach  and  intesfines  diseased,  from  u-ntation  in 
patches,  and  a  total  destruction  of  the  mucus  coat— often  being  as  dark 

as  claret. 

I 'have  lost  this  year  five  milch  cows,  after  being  in  the  pea-field  from 
twenty  to  sixty  days,  for  which  I  might  have  taken  $200,  being  im 
nroved  stock.  I  have  also  lost  two  hogs  after  being  m  pen  twenty 
days,  after  having  had  the  run  of  a  fifty-five  acre  field  until  pretty  weU 
cleaned,  and  then  a  forty-five  acre  one,  where  there  was  corn  enough 
to  last,  with  pumpkins  and  peas,  until  penned— near  three  weeks  longer ; 
having  been  fed  on  peas  in  October  and  November,  and  a  few  days  in 

I  could  name,  perhaps,  fifty  planters  in  this  county  who  have  lost 
stock  from  peas  since  1844.  I  cannot  say  what  it  is.  We  know  they 
die  from  the  pea-fields ;  and  some  stock  of  the  same  years,  which  bad  no 
access,  did  not  die.  Decayed  sweet  potatoes  will  kdl  horses  and  mules. 
Unsound  corn  has  killed  horses  and  mules  with  staggers  and  cholic. 
Spurred  rye  will  soon  destroy  poultry.  Then,  why  not  diseased  peas 
kill  ?  la  there  to  be  no  analogy,  and  no  other  help  but  carelessness  and 
inattention? 


THE  CULTURE  OF  COLZA  AND  RAPE  FOR  OIL 

FVRXISHED  BY  LIEUT.  THOBNTOM  A.  JENKIMS,  U.  8.  K.,  SECRETARY  OF  THE  UOHTHOUSI 

BOARD. 


The  following  article  on  the  culture  of  colza  and  rape  is  an  abridgjed 
translation  from  SchJipfs  "Manual  of  Husbandry  for  the  People,"  third 
edition,  enlarged  and  improved.  This  author,  let  it  be  remembered,  wa^ 
a  lecturer  of  the  Royal  Wurtemberg  School  of  Agriculture  at  Hohen- 
heim,  and  the  manual  in  question  was  written  for  a  competition  founded 
at  ihe  association  of  German  agriculturists  at  Carlsruhe,  in  1840,  and 
obtained  the  prize. 

The  culture  of  colza  and  rape,  or  cole-seed,*  has  been  attended  with  re- 

•Botonittt  re«dfl7  dlitfagaUh  rape  (Brattiem  Mptu)  from  eolsa  (B.  oleratm  cawyM^*)  ^7 
B0tlBg  the  ]mym  «f  the  younf  piuita,  thoee  of  nipe  beinc  mooth,  whDe  thow  ««  •»*■*  •![• 
]iZ^  or  brtatly.  The  Utter  yield*  about  o^third  more  oil,  and  is  the  plant  e9l^a»m<»^ 
Condneot  of  Earope  for  fodder  and  oU.  Rape,  or  oole,  is  priseiMUf  culdfated  to  Eafima. 
Thii  diatinctioii  for  light  howe  purpoaea  ahoold  well  b«  oon^red.  T.  A.  •!. 


marfcaUe  ad\'BDtage8  in  the  (fistricts  where  they  have  been  introduced. 
Tbey  yidid  the  earliest  crops  that  give  the  farmer  a  money  return ;  fiir^ 
nishing  him  with  fodder  at  a  season  when  it  is  ordinarily  scarce,  and 
their  harvesting  occurs  at  a  time  when  be  is  not  usually  overpressed  for 
olher  work. 

.,.;i  Soil  and  exponre. — Rape  or  colza  thrives  principally  upon  a  rich  and 
deep  soil,  such  as  is  suitable  for  barley  and  wh^t;  but  more  especially 
upon  those  which  are  mellow,  marly,  or  calcareous.  In  a  very  hght  or 
a  very  stiff  soil,  they  only  succeed  by  heavy  manuring.  In  wet  lands, 
such  as  peat  and  moor  grounds,  they  do  not  thrive  at  all.  They  answer 
in  all  the  districts  of  Southern  Germany  except  on  the  bleak  mountain- 
sides. Unseasonable  weather  in  spring,  especially  extreme  changes 
from  warm  to  cold,  in  April  and  May,  is  very  prejudicial.  Very  cold 
and  raw  north  and  east  winds  are  likewise  very  injurious  when  the 
ground  is  not  covered  with  snow.  Standing  water  is  very  hurtful  to 
the  soiL 

Rouuum  of  crons. — Colza  agrees  well  with  every  other  growth,  and 
is  especially  good  to  precede  winter  grain,  when  it  has  thriven  well. 
The  best  fore-crops  are  feed-rye,  feed-vetches,  and  clover  (or  those 
crops  used  for  soiling)  on  the  three-field  system.*  It  is  sown  usually 
in  the  summer  field,  so  that  it  ripens  for  fallowing, t  and  the  winter  grain 
following  it  has  then  the  advantage  of  a  half  fallowing.  In  a  regular 
rotation,  ordinarily,  feed-rye  or  feed-vetches  precede  it. 

Manuring. — Colza  requires  a  very  heavily  manured  soil,  and  more 
especially  loves  the  liquid  manure  from  the  barn-yard  or  dung-hiU. 
If  the  manure  be  applied  immediately,  the  seed  often  ripens  unequally ; 
therefore  it  is  better  to  manure  the  preceding  crop.  On  the  differ  soils 
sheep  dung,  especially,  is  advantageous. 

Preparing  the  «oi/.---Colza  needs  the  utmost  working  and  pulveriza- 
tion of  soil,  which  it  obtains  very  well  from  naked  fallowing.  After 
feed-rye,  the  ground  can  readily  be  prepared ;  and  so,  too,  after  clover, 
when  only  the  first  cutting  has  been  taken.  Thorough  ploughing,  har- 
rowing, and  rolling,  are  never  lost,  and  are  especially  necessary  when 
the  seed  is  sown  with  a  machine. 


•Thia  term  haa  to  be  tranalated  literally,  for  we  have  here  no  vernacular  word  for  expreta- 
iag  a  ajatem,  which,  coming  down  from  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  i%  yet  prevalent  in  Oer- 
many.  In  thii  the  farm  ia  divided  into  three  fields;  the  word  field  not  being  taken  here  to 
mean  neceaaarily  a  tingle  aelf-contained  enclosure.  The  fielda  or  diviaiona  are  claaaed  into 
lat,  winter  oropa ;  2d,  summer  crops ;  and  3d,  &llowa.  In  thu  ayatem  there  U  do  proviaion' 
made  for  grass  and  hay,  and  therefore,  as  the  straw  from  the  two  crops  will  hardly  hold  ont 
miless  manure  u  imported  on  the  farm,  the  land  wiU  in  time  be  brought  to  a  very  poor  condi- 

tThe  world  AUmo  U  used  in  several  senses  fai  agriculture.  For  inatMce,  H  ia  aa  adjective, 
a  aubacaauve,  and  a  verb.  Thna,  we  apeak  of  land  "lying  Wlow,"  which  means  aometiBM 
Boaeeded,  •pmetunea  unploughed,  and  at  other  timea  (metonymically)  neglected,  or.  in  o«r 
pftraae,  old  fielda.  Again,  a  fallow  ia  aometime*  applied  to  mean  only  a  "  breaking  op." 
BoaaetiBMa,  and  moat  frequently  with  ua,  it  aignifiea  a  "fireah  breaking  up,"  to  be  ploadM 
over  agau.  In  aome  diatricu  it  aeema  tu  be  understood  as  applicable  to  ploughing  for  a  pn^ 
tiealar  crop,  (grain.)  Thia  employed  in  the  text  in  what  seems  to  be  iu  primary  sense,  that 
of  "breakingup"foracfoptobeafterwardapntm. 

^WhatiacaUed  in  thenext  aeateiiee  »  a  regular  rotation,"  ia  a  verrion  of  the  Oermaa  word 
Fnm  mttktttutptkaik^^,  for  which  we  have  in  Eagliah  mn  aiDgle  oorreaponding  word.  Ita 
prtDciple  IS,  that  two  crops  of  the  mmt  kind  are  not  to  aooceed  each  other.    Thua,  for  ia 

''  MTf"  ^  '^*  *^™P'  ^**  ^'^•'^  ia  not  to  be  followed  by  a  crop  of  oata.  hot  iaVK 
;  will  be  clover  or  p«tatoea. 
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Different  methods  of  ctUtivati(m.-^Co]za.  is  raised  in  three  different ' 
modes :  1.  Drilled  or  sown  with  a  seeding  machine,  which  has  very 
many  advantages  over  the  others;  for  the  drilled  seed,  better  protected 
against  wet  and  cold,  leaves  room  (or  the  possible  workings  to  keep  the 
ground  freer  and  cleaner  of  weeds  ;  so,  too,  the  proportionate  yield  is 
higher,  for  less  seed  is  taken  in  machine  sowing.  They  reckon  for 
this  six  to  seven  pounds  per  acre  in  Baden ;  four  to  five  pounds  in 
Hesse ;  five  to  six  pounas  in  Wurtemberg.  With  the  machine  the 
coba  is  seeded  in  the  first  half  of  August— often,  in  many  places 
already,  at  the  end  of  July  ;  worked  in  the  middle  of  September  with 
the  horse-hoe ;  and  in  October  hilled  once  or  twice  with  a  hill-plough. 
If  seeded  too  thick,  it  must  be  thinned  late  in  the  year.  The  machine, 
with  one  man,  can  seed  in  a  day  from  six  to  seven  acres.  If  the  ground 
during  winter  has  been  oversoaked,  good  service  is  done  by  another 
hilling  in  the  spring  when  it  is  dried. 

2.  Broadcast  seeding  i«»  done  at  the  end  of  July  or  beginning  of  Au- 
gust The  ground  must  be  lightly  harrowed  and  the  seed  covered  in. 
fiScme  pounds  more  oi  seed  is  required  for  this  than  for  machine  seed- 
ing. Care  must  be  taken  to  make  the  casts  uniform,  so  that  the  plants 
may  stand  at  the  proper  distances.  Since  the  introduction  of  seeding 
machines,  broadcast  sowing  has  grown  very  much  out  of  vogue,  as  it 
is  often  liable  to  injury  in  unfavorable  winters. 

For  transplanting  or  planting,  the  seed  must  have  been  put  in  durine 
the  latter  half  of  July.  The  field  on  which  the  rape  is  to  be  planted 
can  be  sufficiently  prepared  if  it  has  borne,  just  before,  a  straw  crop. 
One  acre  of  rape  beds  will  cover  two  to  three  acres  of  plants. 

3.  On  l|irge  establishments  the  planting  is  done  in  the  beginning  of 
October,  with  the  plough,  the  plants  having  been  drawn  beforehand.  A 
furrow  is  made,  on  the  steep  side  of  which  the  plants  are  set,  fi^mfour 
to  six  inches  apart.  This  setting  is  done  by  eight  or  ten  grown  boys 
or  girls,  who  are  stationed  along  the  whole  length  of  the  furrow,  each 
one  having  a  certain  distance  to  set  in,  and  being  supplied  with  the 
necessary  number  of  plants.  The  plants  thus  set  are  covered  by  the 
return  furrow,  along  which  there  is  then  a  fj-esh  setting.  If  any  of  the 
plants  fail  of  being  properly  covered,  they  must  be  attended  to.  The 
cost  of  planting  is  from  $1  37^  to  S2  60  per  acre.  On  small  planta- 
tions it  is  done  with  the  spade  and  dibble,  which  is  more  costly,  but 
often  pays  well. 

Harvesting. — The  harvest  occurs  generally  at  the  end  of  June  or  the 
first  of  July,  and  is  commenced  when  the  pods  are  brown,  and  half  of 
the  seeds  are  found  to  be  of  a  dark-brown  color.  The  duration  of 
these  harvests,  most  years,  is  very  short,  and  therefore  it  is  necessary 
to  watch  every  day  the  grade  of  ripening.  The  cutting  is  regularly 
done  with  a  sickle,  and  this  in  the  morning,  so  that  but  few  grains  may 
fall  out  Every  two  handfuls  are  laid  on  the  ground,  with  the  cut  ends 
crossing  and  the  pods  spread  out.  These  swaths  are  left  in  the  field 
for  some  days,  and  after  they  are  sufficiently  dried,  are  hauled  in  upon 
sheets  spread  in  the  wagon.  In  order  that  the  seeds  may  not  be 
wasted  in  loading,  a  long  sheet  is  spread  on  the  ground  by  the  side  of 
the  wagon.  The  harvest  women  take  up  the  swaths  carefiilly  and  lift 
them  over  this  sheet,  upon  the  wooden  pitch-forks  of  the  loaders.    In 
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some  parts  of  France  colza  is  shocked  in  the  field,  the  single  swaths 
being  laid  m  a  circle,  with  the  seed-ends  toward  the  centre,  so  that  the 
diameter  is  double  the  length  of  the  stalk.  In  building  up  the  shocks, 
which  are  made  five  or  six  feet  high,  this  diameter  is  continually 
diminishing,  so  that  the  stalks  require  an  inclination  outward  and  down- 
ward. The  shocks  are  left  in  this  state  until  the  seeds  have  fully 
dned,  as  is  the  case  in  eight  or  ten  days.  For  hauhng  in,  a  sheet  u 
laid  by  the  side  of  the  shock,  upon  which  it  is  tumbled  with  pitch-forks. 
In  some  districts,  however,  the  seed  is  threshed  out  in  the  field.  When 
hauled  in,  it  is  left  still  some  days  on  the  barn-floor,  in  order  that  the 
seeds  may  entirely  ripen.  After  threshing,  the  seed,  partly  mixed  with 
husks  and  dust,  is  left  upon  the  floor,  spread  out  thin,  (two  to  four  inches 
high,)  and  turned  over  at  first  twice  a  day,  afterwards  once  a  day,  un- 
til it  is  perfectly  dried,  which  will  be  in  ei^hl  or  ten  days. 

Ft«W.— This  is  very  variable,  being  subject  to  divers  contingencies. 
It  is  reckoned  per  morgen.* 

In  Baden 3—8—10       and   16—25  centner  of  straw. 

Hesse 2 — 6  10 — 20        "  «« 

Wurtemberg 2 — 7  scheflfel  12—22         "  " 

Drilled,  sown,  or  planted   seed   usually  gives   a   higher  yield  than 
broadcast     The  yield  of  pods  may  be  taken  per  morgen  at  from  6  to 
•  8  centner. 

The  price  of  colza,  or  rape-seed,  is  subject  to  rises  and  falls,  and 
fluctuates  between  12  and  30  florins  per  scheflfel.t 

A  ten  years'  average,  from  1832  to  1841,  gives  as  a  mean  price  23 
flonns,  19|-  kreutzer.  Light  rape  is  bought  usually  at  two-thirds,  and 
often  for  one-half 

Weights  and  product  in  our  measures  ; 

D    J  ,111    ,.'^*^'"-.,  OU  fielded.  Oil-<5*ke. 

^aden 1  bushel  64f— 67  lbs.     18J— 20f  lbs.     311—34^^  lbs. 

Hesse..  *♦  64^  lbs.  19|— 21|  lbs.     33i— 36f    lbs. 

Wurtemberg      "        49|— 60J  lbs.    16^— 19U  lbs.  29^—321    lbs. 

Summer  rape. — This  crop  is  much  more  uncertain  than  the  winter, 
and  ordmarily  it  is  only  tried  to  any  extent  when  the  latter  has  failed. 
It  suits  a  light  soil  better,  and  succeeds  upon  those  black  and  muddy, 
or  those  of  dried  ponds.  It  requires,  like  the  other,  heavy  ma- 
nuring; well  working  and  good  weather  are  both  necessary.  The  seed 
IS  put  in  by  the  end  of  AprU,  and  there  is  allowed  one-fifth  of  a  bushel 
per  acre.  The  yield  is  from  33  to  60  per  cent,  less  than  fi-om  the 
winter  rape. 

Note.— This  plant,  which  is  of  the  cabbage  tribe,  is  extensively  cul- 
Uvated  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  for  the  sake  of  its  seed,  from  which 
oil  is  extracted  by  gnnding  and  pressure,  and  is  used  for  the  purposes 

•The  quuititiM  in  thU  pftngnph  b«oome,  when  redoe«d  to  oar  meMaret,  m  folk>in  : 
R.J—  i-t  *^r"«  ,.    .,  Pw-^TB.  Avenge  per  men. 

Si^v;;™:^;:!; -^MJ  ^'^*^-    0.92-1  sr.  ton..     ^^  bu^r=^2i  too.. 

H^DamuUdt  18—35        "  0.88—1.76    "  83i        "        1  38    " 

Wnrtembcff 1»— 46       ••  0.88—1.60    >*  9H       "        IJU    ** 
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of  illummation.  It  is  extensively  cultivated  in  England  for  the  succulent 
food  which  its  thick,  fleshy  stems  and  leaves  supply  to  sheep  and  cows 
when  other  fodder  is  scarce.  Large  quantities  ot  this  seed  are  annually 
imported  into  the  United  States,  at  an  expense  of  $3  or  $4  per  bushel, 
for  feeding  cage-birds. 

The  foflowmg  sketch  of  the  mode  of  cultivating  this  plant  is  con- 
densed from  the  work  of  Rev.  W.  L.  Rham,  of  England,  one  of  the 
best  practical  writers  of  the  day :  Rape  may  be  sown  in  spring  as  well 
as  in  autumn,  and  is  sufficiently  hardy  to  resist  the  winter's  frost 
Where  the  cultivation  is  on  a  small  scale,  the  seed-bed  is  usually  pre- 
pared by  digging  or  trenching  with  the  spade  in  a  good  loamy  soil, 
neither  too  sandy  nor  too  wet     A  lar^e  proportion  of  rotten  dung  is 
spread  evenly  over  it,  and  dug  in  six  mches  deep,  and  the  surface  is 
raked  fine.     The  seed  is  sown  broadcast  or  in  drills;  the  latter  is  the 
best  method.     It  is  then  slightly  covered  with  the  rake;  and  if  the 
ground  will  allow  it,  without  risk  of  its  being  bound  too  hard  in  case  of 
dry  weather,  it  is  well  rolled  or  trodden  with  the  feet    The  seed  must 
not  be  sown  too  thick;  and  the  plants  as  soon  as  they  have  six  leaves 
must  be  thinned  to  a  distance  of  four  or  five  inches  in  the  rows,  which 
will  make  them  stronger  and  better  fomished  with  roots.    One  acre 
of  seed-bed  will  furnish  plants  for  ten  acres  or  more  in  the  field.     The 
seed  is  sown  in  July  or  August,  that  the  plants  may  not  run  to  seed, 
the  same  year,  which  they  are  apt  to  do  if  sown  early;  and  they  are 
transplanted  in  September  or  October,  on  land  which  has  already  borne 
a  profitable  crop.     Winter  barley  and  rye,  which  are  reaped  early  in 
July,  are  very  proper  crops  to  be  succeeded  by  rape.     The  stubble 
ahould  be  ploughed  two  or  three  times  to  pulverize  and  clean  it.     A 
good  coat  of  rotten  dung  should  be  put  on,  and  the  land  ploughed  in 
ridges,  as  for  turnips.     The  plants  should  be  put  in  on  the  ridges  10 
inches  apart.    In  transferring  them  from  the  seed-bed  to  the  field,  it 
requires  great  care,  in  taking  them  up,  not  to  break  the  fibres  of  the 
roots ;  they  should  be  raised  with  a  fork,  and  placed  gently,  with  the 
fine  earth  adhering  to  them,  in  flat  baskets,  and  in  a  slanting  position, 
so  that  the  tops  may  be  upward.     In  planting,  the  holes  should  be 
made  with  a  large,  thick  clibble,  that  the  plants  may  be  introduced 
without  doubling  up  the  principal  roots  or  breaking  the  fibres.     The 
earth  should  be  pressed  to  the  root  by  a  short  dibble,  inserted  to  the 
right  or  left  of  the  hole  made  by  the  farst  dibble;  or,  which  is  better  in 
tuff  soils,  a  hole  should  be  made,  with  a  narrow  hoe,  of  sufficient  depth 
to  allow  the  plant  to  be  placed  in  it,  and  another  hoe  should  follow  to 
draw  the  earth  to  the  plant     Thus  two  men  with  hoes  and  one  boy 
will  plant  a  row  more  rapidly  than  could  be  done  in  any  other  way. 
The  roan  who  fills  up  the  holes  places  his  foot  by  the  side  of  each 
plant  as  he  goes  on,  to  press  the  earth  to  the  roots. 

An  expeditious  mode  of  planting  rape  is  used  in  Flanders.  A  spade 
10  inches  wide  is  pushed  vertically  into  the  ground,  and,  by  drawing 
the  handle  towards  his  body,  the  laborer  makes  a  wedge-like  opening; 
a  boy  inserts  a  plant  in  each  side  of  this  opening,  and  when  the  man 
removes  the  spade  the  earth  falls  back  against  the  plants;  the  boy  puts 
his  foot  between  the  two  planU,  and  they  are  then  fixed  in  their  placet. 
In  this  operation,  the  man  moves  backward ;  and  the  boy  who  pott 


in  the  plants,  forward*  No  fiirther  attention  is  requisite  till  spring ; 
the  weeds  are  then  carefully  extirpated  by  hand  and  hoe,  and  where 
the  distance  of  the  {^ants  admits  of  it,  a  light  plough  stirs  the  ground 
between  the  rows,  throwing  the  earth  towards  the  stems,  so  as  to 
leave  each  plant  in  a  little  basin  to  catch  the  water,  and  conduct  it  to 
the  roots.  When  the  plants  are  invigwated  with  rich  Uquid  manure, 
such  as  night-soil  mixed  with  water,  or  the  drainings  from  dung- 
hills, they  become  extremely  luxuriant,  and  every  trouble  and  expense 
bestowed  upon  them  is  amply  repaid.  The  difference  between  a  crop 
partially  neglected  and  another  carefolly  cultivated,  often  exceeds  60 
per  cent. 

When  the  rape  is  transplanted  before  winter,  it  is  much  more  pro- 
ductive than  when  sown  in  the  spring.  In  the  latter  case  it  produces 
seed  the  same  year,  and  is' sometimes  called  "spring"  or  "  summer 
rape."  It  is  sown  in  drills,  and  thinned  out  by  the  hoe ;  and  in  favor- 
able seasons  a  tolerable  crop  is  obtained.  It  is  generally  sown  on  land 
which  could  not  be  brought  into  a  proper  tilth  after  harvest,  and  which 
would  require  the  frost  of  winter  to  mellow  it.  Great  crops  of  rape 
have  been  produced  by  merely  paring  and  burning  the  surface,  and 
ploughing  in  the  ashes. 

The  rape  ripens  its  seeds  very  unequally.  The  lower  pods  are  ready 
to  burst  before  those  at  the  top  are  fiiU.  If  the  season  is  wet  at  harvest, 
much  of  the  seed  is  lost ;  and,  without  great  attention,  some  loss  is  sus- 
tained in  the  most  favorable  seasons.  It  should  be  cut  when  the  dew 
is  on  it,  and  moved  as  httle  as  possible.  If  the  weather  permits,  it  is 
threshed  out  on  a  cloth  in  the  field;  and  as  many  threshers  are  em- 
ployed as  can  be  conveniently  collected,  that  no  time  may  be  lost  when 
the  weather  is  fair.  The  seed  is  spread  out  on  the  floor  of  a  granary, 
that  it  may  not  heat  and  is  turned  over  frequently.  It  is  then  sold  to 
the  crushers,  who  express  the  oil.  The  pods  and  small  branches 
which  are  broken  off  in  threshing,  are  much  relished  by  cattle. 

Ellis,  in  his  "  Modern  Husbandman,"  published  in  1741,  recommends, 
as  soon  as  the  young  rape  plants  appear  above  the  ground,  the  sowing 
to  each  acre  one  of  the  following  named  substances,  in  quantities  as 
indicated  respectively  :  12  bushels  of  peat  ashes,  40  bushels  of  coal 
ashes,  60  bushels  of  wood  ashes,  or  20  bushels  of  soot ;  as  any  of 
these  will  not  only  tend  very  much  to  secure  the  crop  against  the  slug, 
the  worm,  the  caterpillar,  or  grub,  but  will  keep  off  the  power  of  frosts 
and  the  chills  from  wet  in  hastening  the  growth  of  the  infant  plants  in 
winter  and  spring.  J),  J,  B. 


SUGAR. 

Sugar,  so  extensively  used  in  every  country  of  the  habitable  globe, 
and  forming,  as  it  does,  one  of  our  chief  staples,  supplies  iu  commercial 
demand  mainly  from  the  juice  of  the  cane,  which  contains  it  in  greater 
quantity  and  purity  than  any  olher  plant  and  offers  greater  facilities 
for  its  extraction.    Although  sugar,  identical  in  its  character,  exists  in 
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the  maple,  the  coco-nut,  and  the  beet-root»  and  jb  economically  ob- 
tained to  a  considerable  extent,  yet  it  is  not  often  suflBciendy  pmre  to 
admit  of  ready  separation  from  the  foreign  matter  combined  with  it,  at 
least  by  the  means  the  producers  usually  have  at  hand. 

The  early  history  of  cane-sugar,  like  that  of  many  other  necessaries 
of  ble,  is  involved  in  great  obscurity.  It  appears  to  have  been  imper- 
fectly known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  Theophrastus,  who  lived 
390  years  before  Christ,  describes  it  as  a  sort  of  "honey  extracted  from 
caiies  of  reeds;"  and  Strabo,  who  states  on  the  authority  of  Nearchns, 
the  commander  of  the  fleet  in  the  expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
says  that  "  reeds  in  India  yield  honey  without  bees." 

Although  India  and  Cochin-China  are  the  countries  usually  cite*!  as 
the  native  homes  of  the  sugar-cane,  where  this  plant  grows  wild,  never- 
theless, Roxburgh,  in  his  "  Flora  Indica,"  declares  that  its  indigenous 
habitat  in  the  East  Indies  is  unknown.  It  occurs  in  a  wild  state  on 
many  of  the  South  Sea  islands,  especially  in  Tahiti,  but  in  no  part  of 
the  American  continent,  notwithstanding  contrary  statements  have  been 
made.  It  is  true,  a  species  of  cane  is  found  in  Central  America,  ap- 
parently indigenous,  which  is  rich  in  saccharine  juice,  and  is  very  readily 
crushed  by  rollers  j  but  it  is  not  known  with  certainty  when  it  was  dis- 
covered, nor  whether  or  not  it  is  the  result  of  self-sown,  seeds  of  some 
variety  of  the  Eastern  cane.  The  cultivated  sugar-cane,  let  it  be  un- 
derstood, very  rarely  produces  seeds,  although  it  sometimes  occurs 
even  in  our  Southern  Slates. 

The  culture  and  manufacture  of  sugar,  it  is  stated,  were  introduced 
into  Europe  from  the  East,  by  the  Saracens,  soon  after  their  conquest, 
in  the  ninth  century ;  and  it  is  known  that  the  Arabs  caused  the  exten- 
sion of  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  to  Rhodes,  Crete,  and  Sicily — nay, 
even  to  Calabria  and  Spain.  It  is  also  stated  by  the  Venetian  and 
'  Amalfian  historians,  that  their  countrymen  imported  sugar  ft-om  Sicily 
in  the  twelfth  century,  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  they  could  obtain  it  from 
Egypt,  where  it  was  then  extensively  made.  The  first  sugar  plantations 
established  in  Spain  were  at  Valencia,  but  they  were  soon  after  ex- 
tended to  Granada  and  Murcia.  Prince  Henry,  the  navigator,  carried 
sugar-cane  from  Sicily  to  Madeira.  Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and 
the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  centuries,  it  was  conveyed  to  the 
Canary  islands,  where  plantations  were  formed,  especially  on  Gomera 
and  Grand  Canary.  From  Gomera  it  was  introduced  mto  the  West 
Indies  by  Columbus,  in  his  second  voyage  to  America,  in  1493,  and 
soon  after  became  diffused  over  Mexico,  Guiana,  and  Brazil.  It  was 
cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent  in  St.  Domingo,  in  1606,  where  it 
succeeded  better  than  in  any  of  the  other  islands.  In  1618,  there  were 
twenty-eight  plantations  in  that  colony,  established  by  the  Spaniards, 
where  an  abundance  of  sugar  was  made,  which,  for  a  long  period, 
formed  the  principal  part  of  the  European  supplies.  Barbadoes,  the 
oldest  English  settlement  in  the  West  Indies,  began  to  export  sugar  in 
1646;  and  in  the  year  1676,  the  trade  of  that  island  required  four 
hundred  vessels,  averaging  160  tons  burden. 

The  common  sugar-cane  is  very  sensitive  to  cold,  and  is  therefore 
restricted  in  its  cultivation  to  regions  either  situated  within  or  bordering 
on  the  tropics,  where  there  is  little  or  no  frost    In  intertropical  Amer- 


ica, it  occurs  at  the  height  of  4,000  feet  above  the  sea ;  and  in  particu- 
lar places,  under  favorable  circumstances,  even  over  6,000,  especially 
00  the  elevated  plateaux  of  Mexico.  In  Nepal,  in  Asia,  it  extends  up 
the  Himalayas  4,600  feet.  It  thrives  best  in  a  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture of  77°  to  84°  Fahrenheit ;   but  it  succeeds  even  at  66°  to  68°. 

In  the  existing  distribution  of  sugar-cane,  as  a  field  crop,  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  it  is  found  as  far  north  as  32°  east  of  the  Rockv  mountains, 
although,  from  its  flexibility  or  disposition  to  acclimatize  itself,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  il  is  gradually  becoming  more  hardy,  and  eventually  wiU 
endure  an  exposure  and  yield  a  profitable  return  much  further  north, 
along  the  borders  of  the  Mississippi  and  some  of  its  tributaries,  than  it 
has  hitherto  been  produced.  In  most  parts  of  Louisiana  the  cane  yields 
three  crops  from  one  planting.  The  first  season  il  is  denominated  "  plant- 
cane,"  and  each  of  the  subsequent  growths  "raltoons."  Bui  some- 
times, as  on  the  prairies  of  Attakapas  And  Opelousas,  and  the  higher 
northern  range  of  its  culture,  it  requires  to  be  replanted  every  year. 
Within  the  tropics,  as  on  the  island  of  Cuba  and  elsewhere,  the  rat- 
toons  frequenll)^  continue  to  yield  abundantly  for  twelve,  fifteen,  and 
even  twenty-four  years,  from  the  same  roots. 

As  before  remarked,  sugar,  identical  in  its  character,  is  obtained 

from  other  plants  besides  cane.     But  there  are  only  two  of  sufficient 

importance  to  deserve  mention  here,  namely:  the  beet-root  and  the 

maple.     When  Napoleon  formed  the  gigantic,  but  neither  practicable 

nor  liberal,  idea  of  intercepting  all  intercourse  between  the  Continent 

of  Europe  and  Great  Britain,  in  order  to  destroy  the  commerce  of  that 

country,  it  became  necessary  to  look  for  a  substitute  for  this  important 

product,  only  to  be  obtained  on  the  Continent  by  the  aid  of  an  open 

trade.      The  discovery  that  sugar  might  be  manufactured  from  the 

juice  of  the  beet-root  was  therefore,  of  course,  very  welcome  to  him. 

He  made  every  effort  to  stimulate  the  agriculturists  to  grow  this  plant. 

He  encouraged  the  chemist  to  contrive  the  best  method  of  preparing 

the  suenr,  and  of  applying  to  it  the  refining  process.     In  IS  10,  there 

existed  m  his  dominions  two  hundred  beet-root  manufactories,  which 

annually  deUvered  2,000,000  pounds  of  sugar;  but  still,  this  was  only 

one  fifty-eighth  part  of  the  consumption  in  France.     After  the  colonial 

sugar  could  agam  be  introduced,  the  sale  of  beet-root  sugar  decreased ; 

but  Its  production  subsequently  increased  to  an  extraordinary  degree, 

through  improvements  in  manufactures  and  its  combination  with  agncul- 

tural  systems,  and  annually  yielded  about  24,000,000  pounds.     It  again 

decreased  in  France  after  a  tax  had  been  laid  upon  sugar  of  domestic 

growth.     The  amount  cultivated  in  that  country  between  the  1st  of 

September,  1862,  and  the  3l8t  of  August,  1853,  was  75,276,236  kilo-  • 

grammes,  (165,680,790  pounds.)     Its  cuhure  has  been  exten^Jed  over 

Germany  and  Belgium,  as  well  as  some  other  European  States. 

The  extraction  of  sugar  from  the  maple  is  a  valuable  resource  near 
every  new  settlement  where  that  tree  abounds;  but  it  is  obvious  that 
thw  mode  of  obtaining  sugar  is  only  destined  for  certain  sUiges  of  our 
national  economy,  and  eventually  gives  way  for  the  sugar  of  commerce 
produced  by  cane.  On  the  authority  of  Beverley,  in  his  "History  of 
Vurgima,"  it  was  made  by  the  Indians  prior  to  the  arrival  of  Europe- 
an»;  other  wnters  say  it  was  unknown  to  them,  at  least  to  certain 
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tribes.  Some  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  CJount  Win^ersl^  planted  a 
large  number  of  sugar-maples  on  his  estate  in  Moravia,  with  the  object 
of  making  sugar ;  from  which  he  drew  off  the  sap  when  the  trees  had 
arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  years.  He  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
very  fair  article ;  but,  in  consequence  of  depriving  the  trees  of  their  sap 
every  year,  they  became  sickly,  and  soon  afterwards  died. 

The  amount  of  maple-sugar  made  in  1811  in  Ohio  was  3,0833<XJ 
pounds;  in  Kentucky,  2,471,647  pounds;  in  East  Tennessee,  162,240 
pounds ;  in  Vermont,  1,200,000  pounds;  in  the  United  States,  in  1840, 
35,105,705  pounds;  in  1850,  34,253,436  pounds. 

The  amount  of  cane-sugar  and  molasses  of  domestic  growth  and 
manufacture,  and  their  values,  exported  from  the  Uiiited  States  within 
the  last  thirty-three  years,  are  denoted  in  the  following  table : 


Brown  nigar. 

Yaloe. 

Refin'd  •agar. 

Yalae. 

IfolaiMt. 

Y«a™. 

Pcrandt. 

Donan. 

Poondi. 

ttollan. 

Dolkn. 

ifl9n_9i 

24,592 

8,593 

3,846 

5,960 

27,782 

57,025 

18,703 

54.036 

53,778 

37,646 

180,132 

154, 160 

100,340 

108,087 

102, 431 

128,119 

306, 602 

406,802 

387,203 

769,908 

312,864 

166,533 

68,563 

187,118 

196,966 

109,296 

388,057 

135,006 

399,309 

458,839 

561,828 

401,690 

672,274 

1,975 

805 

363 

434 

2,632 

4,964 

1,489 

4,095 

3,289 

2,975 

10,105 

11,232 

7,635 

6,461 

8,526 

12, 342 

22,668 

30,487 

28,722 

45,940 

23,837 

8,890 

3,435 

12,363 

11,107 

7,235 

25,483 

8,891 

24,906 

23,4)37 

29,170 

24,067 

33,854 

156,627 

177,065 

55,187 

57,908 

5«,017 

168,991 

236,744 

269,291 

479,218 

1,586,220 

2, 057, 487 

701,862 

416,736 

'2,365,754 

768,075 

1,442,989 

1,844,167 

2,610,649 

4,782,723 

10,741,648 

13,436,084 

3,430,346 

596,884 

1,671,107 

1,997,999 

4,128,^12 

1,539,415 

3,378,773 

1,966,895 

2,786,029 

2,689,541 

2,096,770 

5.156,067 

24,051 

26,320 

6,654 

7,196 

6,963 

27,043 

34,012 

38,207 

50,739 

193,064 

215,794 

74,673 

40,327 

219, 153 

62,293 

166,648 

215,728 

249,671 

521,117 

1,214,658 

1,348.974 

291,499 

47,345 

128,594 

164,662 

392,312 

124,824 

353,900 

139,001 

986,066 

219,588 

149,921 

375,780 

1>htQ,Ji^ 

1ftt%J9^ 

IA91-9^ 

1825-26 

621 

1896-27  

1,511 

1897-28 

601 

1898-29 

1,988 

1829-30 

3,908 

1830-31 , 

1831-32 

948 
9,493 

1839-33  

9.979 

1633-34  

6,934 

1834-35  

1,963 

1836-36 

861 

1836-37 

7,171 

1837-38 

6,690 

1838-39 

3,438 

1839-40 

9,775 

1840-41 

7,m 

1841-42 

19,040 

1842-43 

1,317 

1843-44 

3,989 

1844-45  

90,771 

1845-46 

1,681 

1846-47 

96,969 

1847-48 

6,568 

1848-49 

7,449 

1849-50 

14,137 

1860-61 

16,830 

1861-52 

13,163 

18M-53      ,, 

17,589 

According  to  the  census  returns  of  1840,  the  amount  of  cane-ragar 
made  in  the  Union  was  119,995,104  pounds;  of  1850,247,577,000 
pounds;  showing  an  increase  of  12^581,896  pounds,  besides  12,7003^ 
faUoos  of  naolasses.    U  was  estimated  that  in  1815  the  cane-sugax  mads 


on  toe  banks  of  the  Mississippi  alone  amounted  to  10,000,000  pounds ;  in 
1850,  it  had  reached  the  enormous  quantity  of  226,000,000  pounds, 
besides  upwards  of  12,000,000  gallons  of  molasses.  The  amount  of 
cane  and  maple-sugar  made  in  the  United  States  in  185'J-54  may  be 
estimated  at  545,000,000  pounds,  which,  at  6  cents,  would  be  worth 
$32,700,000  ;  besides  14,000,000  gallons  of  molasses  and  syrup,  which, 
at  SO  cents,  would  be  worth  $4,200,000. 


CONDENSED   CORRESPONDENCE. 

Statement  of  the  sugar  crop  made  in  Louisiana  in   1853-54,  from  P.  A. 

Chatnpomier,  of  New  Orleans. 


Pariflhea. 


SapidM 

AtojoIIm 

We«t  Feliciana 

Pointe  Couple 

£aat  Feliciana 

Weft  Baton  Bouge 

East  Baton  Boage 

Ib«rTille 

Aaoention 

Sc  James 

St.  John  the  Bi^tiat 

8t.Charlea 

Jefcnon 

OrieaM  and  Bt.  Bemtfd 

Flaqneminea. 

Ammption — Bajou  Lafoorche .... 

Lafoorche  Interior  Bayou 

TambonBe  Bayoa 

St  Maiy,  Attakapaa 

8(.Mardn...do 

Teradlkm,  Laiajette 

Ldkyette 

8(.  LsDdiy,  OpelooMM 

Divert  imall  parcels  made  in  hofa- 
keads  and  barrels  in  diffBrent 
•ofar-lHMiaea  not  reekoned. 

Cartera  bottoms  of  366,667  boga- 
beads  brown  sogar,  at  an  etti- 
mate,  say  of  5  per  eebC , 

Total 


Number  of 
sugar-houses. 


43 
28 
19 
58 
13 
57 
63 

133 
56 
85 
67 
35 
29 
25 
45 

154 

88 
182 
99 
17 
17 
65 


Number  bj 
steam-power. 


37 
17 
18 
56 
13 
60 
49 
115 
50 
67 
51 
36 
29 
96 
45 
69 
55 
56 
67 
15 
16 
9 
36 


Number  by 
horse-power. 


6 

11 

1 

2 


7 

4 

18 

6 

18 

16 


1,437 


966 


Number  of 
hbds.  sugar. 


85 

22 

33 

115 

76 


16 
30 


481 


18,994 

8,491 

8f561 

15,417 

3,549 

21,094 

12,701 

39,788 

30,760 

33,736 

17,601 

18,386 

15, 810 

9,243 

25,048 

32,619 

24,081 

94,393 

39,106 

14,347  ' 

1,199 

3,16i 

12,711 


18,333 


'449, 394 


at  496,166,000  poudi. 


■■gar  made  by  tbe  <M  i         _. 
ilisBi,  eUrilMd,  Ae.,  including  oiaten. 


366,667hkda. 
82,667     " 


449,394 


im 
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Statement  of  the  ngar  crop  of  Texas  in  lS63^/rom  P.  A.  ChampomeTj  <^ 

I^'ew  Orleam, 


Pound*. 

Bntforu 

5,439,000 

liacagorda 

1,598,000 

Wharton 

531,000 

Fort  Bead 

790,000 

Tnf^l  •m'^Mnt ......... 

8.888.000 

TOBACCO. 

Tobacco,  from  the  extent  to  which  it  is  cultivated,  its  importance  to 
commerce,  and  the  modes  of  employing  it  to  gratify  the  senses,  ex 
bibirs  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  the  history  of  man.  From 
the  solace  only  of  the  wild  Indians  of  America,  it  has  become  one  of 
the  luxuries  of  the  rich,  and  gives  pleasure  to  the  poor,  throughout  the 
habitable  globe,  from  the  burning  desert  to  the  frozen  zone.  In  short,  its 
use  for  snuflT,  for  chewing,  or  for  smoking,  is  almost  universal,  and  for  no 
other  reason  than  a  sort  of  convulsion  (sneezing)  produced  by  the  first, 
and  a  degree  of  intoxication  by  the  last  two  modes  of  usage.  This 
plant  is  indigenous  to  tropical  America,  and  was  cultivated  by  the 
aborigines,  in  various  parts  of  the  continent,  previous  to  its  discovery 
by  Euro|)eans.  Columbus  found  it  on  the  island  of  Cuba  in  1492, 
where  he  was  invited  by  a  chief  to  partake  of  a  cigar.  In  1486, 
Romanus  Pane  published  the  first  account  of  it  as  growing  in  St.  Do- 
mingo, calling  It  chobaj  chobala^  and  givia.  Sir  Richard  Grenville 
found  it  in  Virginia  in  1686,  when  the  English,  for  the  first  time,  saw 
it  smoked  by  the  natives  in  pipes  made  ot  clay.  It  is  believed  to  have 
been  introduced  into  England  by  Raleigh's  colonists  on  their  return 
from  Virginia,  in  1686.  Soon  after  the  settlement  of  Jamestown,  from 
the  increased  demand  in  Europe,  and  the  peculiar  adaptation  of  the 
•oil  to  its  cnltur^,*  considerable  quantities  were  raised,  and  numerous 
individuals,  interested  in  the  cf)lony,  contributed  to  induce  that  taste  for 
it  which  had  already  been  diffused  among  all  classes. 

In  1611,  tobacco  was  first  cultivated  m  Virginia  by  the  use  of  the 
spade,  previous  to  which  it  had  only  been  raised  after  the  rude  manner 
of  the  Indians.  In  1616,  it  was  ciiltivated  in  that  colony  to  so  alarm- 
ing an  extent,  that  even  the  streets  of  Jamestown  were  planted  with  it, 
and  various  regulations  were  framed  to  restrain  its  production;  but 
every  admonition  to  the  settlers  was  disregarded.  James  I.  attempted, 
by  repeated  proclamations  and  publications,  to  restrain  its  use  ;  but  his 
enbrts  had  very  little  effect,  an  1  the  colonists  continued  to  experience 
a  more  rapidly-increasing  and  better  demand  for  this  staple  than  for 
any  other  in  tne  province. 

In  1617,  the  prices  varied  from  37|  to  76  cents  per  pound.  In  1621, 
each  person  was  required  to  cultivate  aae  thousand  plants,  of  eight 


leaves,  weighmg  m  the  aggregate  100  pounds.  In  1622,  there  were 
made  iij  the  colony  60,000  pounds.  In  1639,  it  was  enacted  by  the 
Grand  Assembly,  "that  all  the  tobacco  planted  this  present  year,  and 
the  two  succeeding  years,  in  the  colony  of  Virginia,  be  absolutely  de- 
gtro;^ed  and  burned,  excepting  and  reserving  so  much,  in  equal  pro- 
portion to  each  planter,  as  shall  make,  in  the  whole,  just  the  quantity 
of  120,000  pounds,  stripped,  smoothed,  &c.  In  consideration  whereof, 
the  creditors  of  the  planters  were  compelled  to  accept  and  receive  40 
pounds  of  tobacco,  so  stripped  and  smoothed,  in  full  satisfaction  of 
every  100  pounds  now  due  them."  This  plant,  when  its  half  inebri- 
ating and  soothing  influence  recommended  it  to  popular  use,  encoun- 
tered much  violent  opposition  by  several  governments,  which  also 
attempted  to  restrain  its  consumption  by  penal  edicts.  The  Sultan 
Amurath  IV.  forbade  its  importation  into  Turkey,  and  condemned  to 
death  those  found  guilty  of  smoking. 

The  Grand  Duke  of  Moscow  prohibited  its  entrance  into  his  dominions 
under  pam  of  the  "knout"  for  the  first  offence,  and  death  for  the 
next;  and  in  other  parts  of  Russia  the  practice  of  smoking  was  de- 
nounced, and  all  smokers  condemned  to  have  their  noses  cut  off:     The 
Shah  of  Persia,  and  other  Eastern  sovereigns,  were  equally  severe  in 
their  enactments.     Pope  Urban  VIII.  anathematized  all  those  who 
smoked  in  churches.     In  1664,  the  counsel  of  one  of  the  Swiss  cantons 
cited  all  smokers  before  them ;  every  inn-keeper  was  ordered  to  inform 
against  those  who  were  found  smoking  in  their  houses;  and  in  the  laws 
of  Berne  there  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the  serious  light  in  which  this, 
at  that  time,  presumed  crime  was  held.     About  this  period,  not  only 
legislators  in  various  countries,  but  philosophers  (at  least  book-makers) 
entered  into  a  crusade  against  tobacco.    Upwards  of  a  hundred  volumes 
were  written  to  condemn  its  use,  the  names  of  which  have  been  pre- 
served and  their  titles  catalogued;  and  among  them,  not  the  least  sin- 
gular was  the  "Counierblaste"  of  the  pedantic  James,  to  which  allusion 
wasjust  made.     But  notwithstanding  all  opposition,  smoking  has  spread 
not  only  through  all  polished,  but  savage  countries;  and  instead  of  being 
"scorned  and  contemned  by  strangers,"  and  wondered  at  by  all  forreine 
civill  nations,"  the  practice  is  countenanced  by  the  rich  and  the  poor 
the  learned  and  the  gay.  * 

Tobacco  was  cultivated  in  New  Netherland  as  early  as  1646,  when 
it  sold  for  40  cents  per  pound.  It  was  introduced  into  Louisiana  by 
the  "  Company  of  the  West,"  in  1718. 

Some  time  previous  to  the  war  of  independence,  the  culture  of 
tobacco  had  spread  into  Maryland,  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Louisiana, 
trom  which  nearly  all  Europe  was  supplied;  but  at  present  most  of  the 
wvereigns  of  the  Old  World  derive  a  considerable  part  of  their  revenue 
from  the  cultivation  of  this  plant. 

The  amount  of  tobacco  exported  from  Virginia  in  1622,  was  60,000 
pounds;  m  1639,  120,000  pounds;  in  1768,  70,000  hogsheads;  annu- 
ally for  ten  years  preceding  the  Revolution,  66,000  hogsheads;  from 
Cuy  Point  in  1791,  29,994  hogsheads;  in  1796,  only  9,476  hogsheads; 
from  North  Carohna  m  1763.  100  hogsheads;  from  Georgia  in  1722 
liS;  ?«r"?^*V^"*P  ^^^^  Carohna  in  1783,2,680  hogsheads;  in 
17W,  4^94  hogsheads;  from  Philadelphia  in  1796,  3,437  hogsheads. 
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The  annual  exporu  from  the  British  Nar^  Americao  oolooiet  6r  ten 
jtwa  ending  in  1709,  were  28,868,666  pcraiids^  from  1744  tq  1776, 
the  averaffe  annual  exportation  was  40,000,000  pounds ;  from  1768  to 
1770,  both  inclusive,  67,780  hogsheads  of  about  100  pounds  each,  or 
67,780,000  pounds;*  in  1772,  97,799,263  pounds;  in  1780, 17,424,267 
pounds;  in  1782,  9,828,244  pounds. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  quantity  and  raluation  of  tobacco, 
and  it3  products  of  domestic  growth  and  manu&cture  from  the  adop> 
tion  of  the  constitution  up  to  1863 : 


Ymn. 


1787.... 
1788.... 
1789.... 
1790.... 
1791.... 
179S.... 
1798.... 
1794.... 
1796.... 
1798.... 
1797.... 
1798.... 
1799.... 
1800.... 
1801.... 
180S.... 
18m.... 
1804.... 
18U6.... 
1806.... 
1807.... 
1808.... 
1809.... 
1810.... 
Mil.... 
1819.... 
1813.... 
1814.... 
1815.... 
1816.... 
1817.... 
181H.... 
1819.... 
1(90.... 
18*1-81. 
]ittl-»2. 

ia»-«3. 
lao-M. 

iai4-85. 


TobMOO. 


Hogiheaiit. 


99,041 
88,596 
88,675 
118,480 
101,  X78 
119,438 
69,947 
73,958 
61,050 
69,016 
56,167 
66,567 
96,070 
78,686 
103,758 
77,731 
86,391 
83,341 
71,861 
83,186 
68,336 
9,576 
63,931 
84,134 
36,838 
36,094 
5,314 
3,136 
85,337 
69,341 
66,366 
84,337 
69,437 
83,940 
66,856 
83,169 
99,009 
77,883 
76,984 


Value  of  to- 
baeeo. 


DolUn. 


6,330, 
6,330, 
6,000, 
6,341, 
6,578, 
5, 476; 

8:«, 

3;  774, 

5,048, 
3,150, 
1,614, 
319, 
333, 
8,335, 

13,800, 
9,830, 

10,341, 
8,874, 
8,188, 
6,648, 
6,338, 
6,888, 
4,856, 
6,115, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 

ouo 

000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
341 
167 
188 
963 
838 
673 
566 

a<3 


SndL 


TobM«e 
nftetared. 


Poonds. 


44,568 

44,608 
36,684 
45,174 
53,980 


7diie«f«niff 
and  tobMM 


Poonda. 


81,188 

117,874 

137,784 

19,370 

80,963 

89,181 

18,806 

148,969 

4M,076 

467,713 

473,888 

833,591 

168,416 

806,139 

488,460 

381,733 

874,968 

36,338 

360,885 

689,886 

768,663 

688,618 

883,618 

79,377 

1,094,045 

67«,846 

1,116,874 

1,486,840 

986,833 

689,368 

1,338,949 

1,414,484 

1,987.607 

8,477,900 

1,871,368 


'>  • 


DoUan. 


149,083 
167,188 
164,966 
803,789 
178,363 


Formeriy,  iNgahMda  of  tol»aeeo  w«re  Boeh  ligkter  tkaa  at  pnacBt,  MriaC  to  tks  1MB  saa* 

of  pMkiBK,  averafing  only  abmtt  600  poaada  Mtor  to  1770,  bat  fndDsDf 

reaehed  aa  average  of  1,000  poandt.    The  preaeat  aTefaga  of  tkoae  ef  tito  tobaoa^frafataf 


.? «49I  tOBAOOO*  3  j:>#  4 


a^ 


IflRMM. 
1880-87. 
1887-88. 
1888-89. 
1889-30. 
ISSMl. 
18U-«. 
1834-33. 


Hogiheada. 


189^-35. 
1816-86. 
1886-37. 
1837-38. 


188iM0. 
1840-41. 
1841-48. 
1848-43. 


1844-46. 
1846-46. 
184(Mr. 
1847-48. 
1848-49. 
1849-60. 
1860-61. 
1861-68. 
186»^. 


64,098 
100,085 
96,878 
n,131 
83,810 
86,718 
106,806 
83,153 
87,979 
94,353 
109,443 
100,333 
100,593 
78,995 
119,484 
147,836 
168,710 
94,454 
163,043 
147,166 
147,996 
136,763 
130,666 
101,681 
146,739 
96,946 
137,097 
159,653 


Talaeofto* 
baoeo. 


Tobaoeo  maa-  Value  of 


DoUara. 


5,347,908 
6, 577,  183 
6,369,960 
4,983,974 
5,566, 366 
4,  o93, 386 
5,999,769 
5,755,968 
6,596,305 
8, 850, 577 
10,056,640 
5, 795, 647 
7,  ?93, 039 
9, 833, 943 
9,883,957 
13, 576, 703 
9,540,755 
4,660,979 
8,397,856 
7,469,819 
8,478,870 
7,343,066 
7,551,133 
6,804,807 
9, 951, 083 
9,319,351 
10,031,883 
11,319,319 


Pooada. 


o&ctared. 


aod  tobaeoo 
nunnftet'd. 


Poanda. 


61,801 

46,813 

35,665 

l%5tl9 

29.435 

87,967 

31, 175 

13,453 

57,686 

36,471 

46,018 

40,683 

75,083 

43,467 

37,133 

66,553 

43,666 

80,456 

86,668 

44,399 

53,458 

37,061 

36,188 

49,888 

44,690 

37,438 

58,475 

39,641 


3, 179, 774 
2,730,356 
8,631,411 
2,619,399 
3, 199,  151 
3,639,856 
3, 456, 071 
3,790,310 
3,956,579 
3, 817, 854 
3,346,675 
3,615,591 
5, 006, 147 
4,314,943 
6,787,165 
7,503,644 
4,434,314 
3,404,352 
6, 046, 878 
5,313,971 
6,854,856 
7,844,592 
6,696,507 
7,  159, 397 
5,918,563 
7, 235,  358 
8,436,  153 
10, 561, 693 


DoUaf*. 


210,134 
839,084 
310, 747 
302,396 
346,747 
392,476 
895,771 
368,793 
338,409 
357,611 
436,464 
437,836 
577,480 
616,313 
618,671 
873,877 
536,490 
278, 319 
536,600 
538,498 
695,914 
656,960 
568,436 
613,044 
648,838 
1,143,547 
1,317,688 
1,671,600 


According  to  the  census  of  1840,  the  amount  of  tobacco  raised  in  the 
United  States  was  219,163,319  pounds;  of  1850,  199,752,666  pounds; 
showing  a  decrease  of  19,410,664  pounds.  The  crop  of  1863  may  be 
estimated  at  about  199,000,000  pounds;  which,  at  10  cents  per  pound, 
would  be  worth  11,990,000. 


Btotea  It  eatiMrted  at  1,800  poanda.    Thoaaof  K— tacfcyeftaa  8xewdl,IM 


.   CONDENSED    CORRESPONDENCE. 
Statement  ^  R.  H.  Phclps,  o^  TFind»fr,  Hartford  county,  Connecticut. 

The  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  where  I  reside,  is  particularly  noted 
for  the  productbn  of  tobacco;  and  I  believe  no  part  of  the  United 
Stales  produces  it  of  better  quality,  and  quantity  per  acre.  This  crop 
has  been  on  the  increase  for  some  years,  and  many  of  our  farmers  are 
OMcoTering  that  they  can  procure  more  ready  cash  from  this  than  fit)m 
any  other;  indeed,  a  single  crop  will  often  bring  more  money  than  the 
•*"-  land  can  be  sold  for.     The  yield  from  one  acre  in  this  town  has 
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been  sold,  in  one  instance,  for  1340.  An  ordinary  crop  will  yield  about 
1,800  to  2,000  pounds  per  acre,  and  even  2,500  pounds  are  sometimes 
obtained.  Our  tobacco  has  of  late  years  brought  from  10  to  15  cents 
per  pound,  and  in  some  instances  17  cents,  delivered  within  two  or  five 
miles  from  the  farm.  Some  of  our  farmers  say  that  no  more  labor  is 
required  to  produce  an  acre  of  tobacco  for  market,  than  two  acres  of 
com.     "  Connecticut  seed-leaf"  generally  stands  highest  in  the  market. 

I  have  been  inquired  of  from  the  South,  whether  the  raising  of 
tobacco  will  not  eventually  deteriorate  our  land,  as  it  has  done  there. 
I  answer  no,  so  long  as  the  soil  is  amply  fed  by  manure,  as  it  positively 
must  be,  to  get  crops  good  in  quantity  and  quality. 

The  Connecticut  mode  of  management  is  nearly  as  follows:  The 
seed  is  sown  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  free  from  frost;  or  if  not,  a  quan- 
tity of  bushes  is  burned  upon  the  ground  to  warm  it,  and  kill  all  the 
seeds  of  weeds,  &;c.  It  is  then  trodden  down  compactly,  in  order  that 
the  seeds,  which  are  small,  may  come  closely  in  contact  with  the  earth. 
Guano  is  said  to  act  with  good  effect  in  giving  the  plants  an  early  start, 
which  is  to  be  attsiined  if  possible.  In  the  field,  a  porous  soil  is  preferred 
which  has  depth  and  strength,  not  tenacious  witn  clay,  nor  containing 
a  superabundance  of  water.  From  fifteen  to  twenty-five  ox-cart  loads 
of  manure  are  spread  upon  the  land  about  the  first  of  May,  and  imme- 
diately ploughed  under  to  a  good  depth.  It  remains  in  that  condition 
until  the  16ih  of  June,  or  until  the  leaves  of  the  plants  are  about  the 
size  of  a  silver  dollar.  A  moist  time  iA  preferred  to  set  out  the  plants, 
which  are  placed  in  rows  about  3  by  3  J  feet  apart.  The  ground  is 
then  kept  well  hoed,  and  stirred  with  the  cultivator  and  horse-plough 
until  the  size  of  the  plants  prevents  further  tillage.  The  large  green 
worm  is  then  the  great  enemy,  and  follows  up  its  depredations  until 
found  and  destroyed.  A  great  deal  of  close  attention  is  required  in 
discovering  this  depredator,  and  a  good  flock  of  turkeys  will  sometimes 
be  of  as  much  service  as  a  multitude  of  hands. 

I  have  known  a  fine  crop  of  tobacco  raised  by  turning  under  a  grass 
sward  early  in  the  spring,  applying  a  dressing  of  manure,  and  harrow- 
ing it  in,  just  before  the  plants  are  set  in  the  ground.  In  case  of  a  dry 
summer,  the  inverted  turf  will  retain  moisture  sufficient  to  sustain  the 
crop  in  vigor.  When  the  blossoms  begin  to  appear  on  the  stalks  they 
are  topped  or  pinched  off,  and  the  "suckers"  broken  as  fast  as  they 
appear.  At  maturity  the  plants  are  cut  and  remain  on  the  ground  un- 
til a  little  wilted,  so  that  they  will  handle  without  breaking  ;  they  are 
then  conveyed  to  the  barn  or  shed,  with  tight  roofs,  and  there  sus- 
pended on  poles.  They  hang  until  cured  sutliciently  for  the  leaves  to 
oe  stripped  and  packed  away  for  market 

I  would  say,  in  conclusion,  that  no  good  farmer,  who  desires  to  pro- 
duce large  crops  of  hay  or  grain,  can  successfully  appropriate  a  large 
part  of  his  farm  to  tobacco,  unless  he  purchases  or  manufactures  a  great 
amount  of  mapure,  which  must  be  applied  in  the  cultivation  of  this 
hungry  crop. 
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SMtment  tf  Joram  CounsH,  tf  Eatt  Qnmb^t  Hartford  eotmry,  C(m- 

neetieU, 

The  raiting  of  tobacco  has  become  a  large  interest  in  this  county, 
etpccially  in  those  parts  lying  on  the  Connecticut.  The  average  pro- 
duct per  acre  is  from  1 ,800  to  2,500  pounds.  The  value,  when  ready 
for  market,  is  $12  per  100  pounds.  Cost  of  production,  $8  per  100 
poonds,  including  manures.  Guano  is  used  as  a  fertilizer  in  its  culture, 
with,  good  results. 


Statement  of  John  VAanEN,  of  Washington  City,  D.  C. 

Some  nine  or  ten  years  since  I  obtained  of  the  Commissioner  ot 
Patents  a  small  parcel  of  Ha,vana  tobacco-seed,  which  I  sowed,  and 
phtced  the  box  containing  them  in  the  south  windows  of  the  National 
Gallery,  with  some  flowers  I  was  then  cultivating. 

The  growth  of  these  seeds  I  transplanted  into  a  box,  4}  feet  long,  10 
inches  deep,  and  10  wide.  Thus  situated,  the  plant  continued  to  grow, 
tkiwer,  and  seed  for  five  consecutive  summers  and  four  winters ;  and 
woiikl,  in  all  probability,  have  continued  to  flourish  had  I  not  cut  it 
down. 

Last  spring  I  had  living  five  plants  from  the  seed  of  the  old  stalk. 
One  of  them,  three  years  of  age,  had  flowered  two  summers ;  and  one 
of  them,  two  years  old,  had  bloomed  one  summer.  The  rest  of  the 
pknts  were  started  m  the  fall  of  1852 ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1853,  they 
were  transplanted  into  the  open  ground.  These  plants  all  grew  finely, 
tad  reached  the  height  of  eight  or  nine  feet ;  bearing  leaves,  which  were 
of  a  bright  golden  yellow  when  matured,  Grom  18  to  24  inches  long  bj 
12  to  16  wide.    The  plants  have  since  died  from  exposure  to  fix>st. 


St'Jtement  of  Edwin  Winship,  of  Winthift  Milbj  Clinton  county,  hdiana,. 

Tobacco  is  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent  in  this  State.  The 
amount  of  labor  required  to  raise  it  profitably  is  so  great  that  its  culti- 
vation in  many  places  is  abandoned.  It  should  be  grown  on  very  rich' 
land,  which  will  generally  dCake  from  1,000  to  1,200  pounds  to  the 
acre.    Ordinary  land  wiU  not  make  more  than  half  that  quantity. 


Statement  of  Jambs  L.  Mikor,  ofJefferton  City,  Cole  county,,  Mittouri, 

Tobacco  is  raised  very  extensively  in  this  State,  and  of  various  qual- 
ities* Its  coat  of  production  to  the  acre,  in  consequence  of  the  care  re- 
quired in  its  culture,  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  crop  we  raise, 
and  its  (nroportiooate  value  is  greater.  The  expense  of  an  original  out-. 
lay  in  houses,  and  the  necessity  of  its  culture  on  the  most  fertile  lands, 
yriSk  prevent  thia  crop  from  being  a  very  general  one  with  our  farmers. 
It  ia  an  exhausting  crop,  while  hemp,  on  the  contrary,,  is  coiuid- 
ered  a  fertilizer ;  the  same  land  being  cultivated  wiih  the  l^ter-staple 
for  a  great  number  of  years  with  increased  production. 

Ob  the  alluvial  soils  of  this  State  the  average  product  of  tobacco  » 
1,200  pounds  to  the  acre ;  on  lighter  soils,  1,000  pounds.    The  prairies- 
16 
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are  not  considered  generally  &a  very  favorable  to  the  prodaction  of  the  . 
larger  varieties  of  this  plant,  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  high 
-^•"'-      The  price  now  varies  from  $5  to  $10  per  100  pounds. 


winds. 


Statement  of  H.  L.  Brown,  of  Fayette,  Howard  county,  Miuotari, 

A  great  deal  of  tobacco  is  raised  in  this  county,  as  it  readily  brings 
cash.  The  average  yield  can  more  nearly  be  estimated  than  that  of 
any  other  crop,  and  may  be  put  at  1,000  pounds  to  the  acre.  Cost  of 
prodaction,  13  per  hundred. 


Statement  o/D.  C.  Garth,  of  Huntsville,  Randoljth  county,  Misaouri, 

The  crops  which  can  be  cultivated  to  ihe  best  eulvantage  in  this  sec- 
tion, are  tobacco,  corn,  and  oats.  The  maximum  yield  is  about  2,000 
pounds  to  the  acre ;  the  average,  about  1,000  pounds;  and  the  smallest 
yield  that  will  pay  expenses,  600  pounds  to  tne  acre. 


Statement  of  D.  Nevinger,  of  Farmersville,  Montgomery  county,  Ohio. 

This  county,  for  several  years  past,  has  produced  $100,000  worth  of 
tobacco  per  annum.  The  price  has  been  rather  too  fluctuating  for  one 
to  engage  in  its  culture  to  any  great  extent.  The  crop  of  1860  readily 
sold  at  an  average  of  10  cents  per  pound;  in  1861,  at  about  4  cents; 
in  1862,  at  7  cents  per  pound. 

From  the  common  Connecticut  **  seed-leaf,"  I  raised,  last  season, 
1,200  pounds  per  acre,  which  will  sell,  perhaps,  for  10  cents  a  pound. 


HOPS. 

The  hop,  .so  extensivelj  cultivated  in  the  field  for  breweries,  and  so 
well  known  to  every  housekeeper  for  culinary  use,  appears  to  have 
been  unknown  to  the  ancients;  ahhough  we  are  ignorant  of  the  country 
from  which  it  was  derived.  It  was  mentioned  by  Joan,  di  Cuba,  in  his 
"Ortus  Sanitatis,"  as  growing  in  Holland  prior  to  1486,  when  its  prop- 
erties and  uses  were  well  understood.  Its  culture  was  introduced  into 
England,  from  Flanders,  in  1624;  but  its  strobiles  were  not  used  to  pre- 
serve English  beer  before  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIH. 
At  first,  there  was  a  strong  prejudice  against  them;  and  a  century  after, 
a  petition  was  presented  to  Parliament  from  the  city  of  London  to  pro- 
bioit  their  use. 

This  plant  was  introduced  into  the  British  North  American  colonies 
SQOO  after  their  settlements  by  Europeans.  It  was  enumerated  among 
the  products  ordered  by  the  "Governor  and  Company  of  the  Massacbu* 
setts  Bay  in  New  England,"  in  1629.  It  was  also  cultivated  in  New 
Netherland  ag  early  as  1646,  and  in  Virginia  previous  to  1648.  The 
growth  of  hops  was  encouraged  in  the  last  named  colony  by  legisla- 


HOPS. 
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tive  acts,  in  1667.    In  1680,  the  price  of  malt  in  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire,  was  4  shillings  per  bushel. 

The  quantities  and  valuation  of  hops  of  domestic  growth,  exported 
from  the  United  States  within  the  last  thirty-three  years,  are  exhibited 
in  the  following  table ; 


Tmn. 

Bop: 

Value. 

Tear*. 

Hop«. 

Value. 

Poondi. 

Dollars. 

Poonda. 

DoUara. 

1990-21 

319, 501 
283,200 
249,927 
389,788 
1 17, 623 
388,718 
88,460 
375,058 
128,482 
383,060 
265,043 
184,729 
468,798 
917,600 
625,684 
207,548 
1,096,428 

18,498 
23,025^ 
27,124 

81,810 
13,865 

100,668 
8,284 
25,432  i 
6,917 
30, 312 
26,664 
25,448 
92,963 

164,577 
90,729  : 
25,886 
89,706 

1837-38 

1838-39 

1839-40 

1840-41 

1841-42 

1842-43 

1843-44 

1844-45 

1845-46 

1846-47 

1847-48 

1848-49 

1849-60 

1850-51 

1851-62 

1S52-63 

854,106 

747, 164 

82,086 

176,619 

339,181 

1,182,565 
664,363 
902,072 
287,754 

1,227,453 
257,016 
411,164 

1, 275, 455 
110,360 
238,008 
245,647 

1821-22 

53,603 

1822-23 

72,425 

1823-24 

11,236 

1824-25 

28,823 

1825-26 

36,547 

1826-27 

123,746 

1827-28 

61,550 

182&-29 

90,341 

1829-30 

41,692 

1830-31 

150,654 

1831-32 

17,671 

1832-33 

29,123 

1833-34 

142,692 

1834-35 

11,636 

1836-38 

69,042 

1836-37 

40,064 

9- 

' 

According  to  the  census  of  1840,  the  amount  of  hops  raised  in  the 
Union  wai?  1.238.502  pounds;  of  1850,  3,497,029  pounds;  showing  an 
increase  of  2,268,527  pounds.  The  amount  raised  in  1863,  may  be 
estimated  at  3,000f000  pounds ;  which,  at  16  cents,  would  be  worth 
$460,000. 


CONDENSED  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Statement  of  C.  "E.  Potter,  of  Manchester,  Hillsborough  county,  New 
Hampshire,  in  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Root  and  Grass  Crops,  of  the 
Agricultural  Society  of  that  State. 

The  committee  would  suggest  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  more  gen- 
eral intro<luclion  of  hop  culture  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the 
agricultural  interests  ot  the  Slate ;  as  most  farmers  could  cultivate  it 
with  a  very  slight  drawback  upon. their  other  agricultural  operations, 
and  the  product  is  one  that  finds  a  ready  market,  and  generally  at  a 
paying  price.  True,  the  prices  are  fluctuating ;  but  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  average  price  of  hops  for  the  last  forty-eight  years,  in 
New  England — ^being  about  13^  cents  per  pound — has  not  paid  a  greater 
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profit  than  the  growing  of  any  other  article  of  agricultural  produce 
during  the  same  perioa.  Any  land  that  will  produce  corn  well,  will 
grow  hops ;  and  an  acre  of  roots  well  cultivated  upon  good  soil,  will  pro- 
duce 1,000  pounds;  which,  at  the  average  price,  would  be  $130  for  the 
produce  of  an  acre.  General  W.  P.  Riddle,  a  dealer  in,  and  inspector 
and  grower  of,  hops  for  the  last  forty  years,  informs  us  that  the  cost  of 
raising  a  pound  of  hops,  including  cultivating,  picking,  curing,  and 
presaing,  is  5  cents.  This  would  leave  $80  as  net  profit  upon  an  acre, 
or  1,000  pounds  of  hops,  at  the  average  price  of  hops  for  the  last  forty- 
eight  years.  Now  deduct  from  this,  say  $30  upon  1,000  pounds,  to 
meet  the  interest  on  fixtures,  expense  of  marketing,  the  loss  from  keep- 
ing over,  and  all  other  risks,  and  put  the  net  profit  of  an  acre,  or  1,000 
pounds,  at  $60,  and  what  other  agricultural  product  grown  among  us 
can  compete  with  the  hop?  Through  the  politeness  of  General  Riddle, 
we  are  enabled  to  lay  the  following  table  before  the  society,  showing 
the  amount  of  hops  raised  per  annum,  and  the  prices  paid  for  them,  in 
New  England,  for  the  last  torty-cight  years : 


TMTt. 


1W7.. 

iBoe. 

1809. 
1810. 
1811  . 
ISIS. 
1813. 
]ai4. 
1816. 
1816. 
1817. 
1818. 
1819. 
1890. 
1821. 
1832. 

1833. 

1824. 

1835. 

1896. 

18S7. 

)«~. 

1899. 

]8Se. 

1811. 

18S9. 

1833. 

1834. 

1836. 

1836. 

1837. 

1838. 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1643 

1843 


alM. 

Poonda. 

Awrage 

price 
beenta. 

Yalo*. 

910 

378,291 

15 

141,733  IS 

1,167 

369,496 

11 

40,644  56 

1,071 

322,976 

10 

32,897  60 

993 

280,063 

10 

88,006  30 

1,134 

299,500 

27 

80,*866  00 

1,519 

416,1)50 

n 

31,803  75 

1,267 

322,913 

H 

40,364  13 

9e7 

243,242 

83 

53,513  24 

7CT 

179,640 

85 

44,910  00 

1,434 

331,673 

30 

99,601  90 

1,336 

286,374 

33 

91,957  68 

3.087 

729,862 

34 

848,153  08 

2,709 

616,366 

14 

86,891  94 

3,834 

656,902 

5 

32,845  10 

3,555 

782,663 

H 

60,873  09 

2,659 

561,063 

7i 

42,079  72 

2,810 

548,709 

lOi 

57,614  44 

2,936 

618.444 

30 

123,688  80 

2,790 

675, 030 

104 

60,378  15 

3,P64 

621,241 

15 

93, 186  15 

3,134 

409,007 

15 

61,351  ©5 

3,766 

752, 140 

7 

52,649  80 

3,391 

678,410 

6 

40,704  60 

3,179 

632,806 

H 

53,788  51 

3,874 

769,456 

11 

84,640  16 

3,691 

730,736 

104 

73,43»46 

3,179 

666,602 

834 

148,661  47 

6,839 

1,136,134 

16 

181,781  44 

6,151 

1,174,599 

14 

164,483  86 

4,936 

963,238 

n 

91,607  31 

7,608 

1,441,936 

n 

108, 145  80 

6,1W 

940,857 

6 

56,451  49 

3,569 

663,766 

15 

99,664  90 

3,390 

4Sft,22& 

15 

67.833  07 

8.893 

534,404 

30 

160,331  80 

2,948 

564,917 

124 

70,614  0t 

4,543 

938,939 

8 

73,894  66 

3,339 

640,086 

r 

38,406  16 

B0P8. 
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1844 

1846 
1646 
1847 
1848 
1849 
I860 
1851 
1862 
1863 


Poonda. 


4,060 
3,158 
5,685 
3,598 
3.680 
4,390 
8,777 
9,676 
4,388 
3,499 


149,238 


773,362 
603,763 
911,768 
697,439 
745,916 
707,866 
528,685 
637,668 
839,723 
640.076 


Av««f» 

price 

in  eeota. 


30,941,903 


94 
15 

8 

6 

7 

124 
35 
96 
80 
30 


YahM. 


$73,469  39 

90  .<i64  40 

72.941  44 

41,846  34 

52,214  19 

88,482  06 

107, 164  60 

109,417  00 

167,964  60 

192,022  80 


3,998,224  08 


The  average  price  of  hops  per  pound  for  forty-eight  years,  is  121 

The  whole  amount  of  hops  grown  in  the  United 
States  for  the  year  1849,  as  computed  in  the  cen- 
sus returns  of  I860,  is  . .  -i  aq'j  noo  ^       j 

New  England  raised . ! .!  I !  i ! " "  'i^-.i^'^^niL ' '  ''*'''°''  '"""'^ 

New  York  raised 2,636,299    " 

^  3,244,042       " 

Balance  for  other  Stales 252  987       «' 

From  the  above  table  it  will  also  be  seen  that  the  price  of  hops  during 
forty-eight  years  never  has  gone  below  6  cents  per  pound,  the  actual 
cost  of  growmg.  Of  what  other  agricultural  product  can  the  same  be 
wid,  that  IS  grown  m  New  England  ?  Then,  this  very  year,  and  at  the 
time  of  writing  this  report,  hops  readily  bring  45  cents  per  pound,  iriv- 
ing  the  enormous  profit  of  $460  per  acre. 


HOPCULTUEE. 

■f  LORIVIO  BOQflK,  OF  PAIM   ■ILL,  OITIIDA   OOlHITr,  MIW   TOM. 

In  looking  over  the  Patent  Office  Reports,  more  especially  those  of 
the  last  «x  years,  I  am  unable,  to  find  anything  relating  to  the  hop 
ero^  ot  the  Umted  States,  either  as  to  its  amount,  or  the  mode  of  cultf 
▼ation. 

The  crop  is  one  in  which  many  of  the  farmers  of  this  county,  and  of 
the  adjoining  counties  of  Madison  and  Otsego,  are  largely  interested— 
more  so,  perhaps,  than  those  of  any  other  portion  of  the  Union.  Being 
lavored  with  a  soil  happily  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  plant,  most  of 
ttowgengaged  in  it  have  been  quite  successful  in  its  cultivadon,  and 
tte  top-growers  of  this  region  have  ab-eady  established  a  high  reputa- 
tion for  the  superiority  of  their  crops,  both  a«  to  quantity  and  quality. 
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While  they  generally  produce  an  article  that  commands  the  very  highest 
price  in  market,  some,  eapecially  in  the  southern  part  of  this  county, 
have  obtained  yields  which  it  is  beUeved  have  never  been  exceeded,  if 
ever  equalled,  m  any  part  of  the  world. 

The  hop  (Hnmulus  lupulu$)  is  too  generally  known  to  render  an  ex- 
tended description  of  it  necessary.  Still  it  rnay  not  be  improper  to  say, 
briefly,  that  it  is  a  perennial  plant,  epiphytic  in  its  character,  with  vines 
.  weak  and  slender,  and  sometimes  growing  to  a  great  length,  needing 
support,  and  readily  attaching  themselves  to,  and  winding  around, 
any  suitable  substance  within  their  reach.  For  this  reason.  Dr.  Web- 
ster supposes  the  name  of  the  plant  may  have  been  derived  from  the 
word  hoop,  from  its  winding  about  or  encircling  whatever  it  attaches 
itself  to.  The  strobiles,  or  blossoms,  are  cruciform,  and  grow  in  clus- 
ters on  the  upper  portion  of  the  vine.  Under  favorable  circumstances 
these  are  produced  in  great  prolusion  ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the 
plant  has  sometimes  been  considered  as  an  emblem  of  fecundity. 
With  this  significance  it  was  formerly  used  by  the  Russians  at  their 
nuptial  ceremonies. 

The  blossoms,  which  may,  at  the  same  time,  be  also  termed  the 
fruit  of  the  plant,  are  the  only  part  of  it  that  is  valuable.  They  are 
quite  bitter  to  the  taste,  and  are  slightly  narcotic.  They  are  considered 
of  great  importance  in  brewing,  their  tendency  being  to  preserve  malt 
liquors,  and,  as  is  supposed,  to  render  them  more  salubrious. 

The  plant  requires  a  climate  rather  cool  and  moist  for  its  most  suc- 
cessful cultivation  ;  and  for  that  reason,  perhaps,  it  has  been  brought  to 
greater  perfection  in  England  than  in  this  country.  Still,  with  deep 
tillage,  on  suitable  soils,  it  is  enabled  to  withstand  successfully  our 
American  summers,  if  the  ground  is  kept  mellow,  as  the  roots  will 
penetrate  to  a  great  depth,  and  thus  obtain  the  necessary  supply  ot 
moisture,  a  superabundance  of  which  would,  however,  be  as  injurious 
to  this  as  to  other  plants. 

The  cultivation  of  the  hop  in  this  country  may  be  considered  as  yet 
comparatively  in  its  infancy.  The  quantity  grown  in  England  exceeds 
probably  that  of  any  other  portion  of  the  world  of  equal  extent.  Its 
importance  there  may  be  infeired  from  the  number  of  acres  in  cultiva-' 
tion.  I  have  not  the  means  of  ascertaining  precisely  what  that  is  at 
present;  but  as  far  back  as  183G,  it  was  staled  to  be  65,422  acres,  and 
It  is  presumed  that  it  is  fully  equal  to  that  now.  The  principal  hop- 
growing  counties  are  Kent,  Surry,  and  Worcestershire.  The  latter  has 
annually  4,000  acres  devoted  to'  the  crop — a  quantity  equal,  probably, 
to  the  entire  crop  of  the  State  of  New  York,  which  is  by  far  the  greatest 
hop-growing  State  in  the  Union ;  the  yield  in  this  State,  in  1849,  hav- 
ing been,  according  to  the  census  of  1860,  more  than  five-sevenths  of 
the  produce  of  the  whole  United  States.  It  would  seem,  however,  that 
the  cultivation  is  rapidly  increasing  in  this  country,  there  having  been 
an  increase  fi'om  1840  to  1860,  of  nearly  200  per  cent  It  appears 
also  that  nearly  the  whole  increase  has  been  in  tliis  State,  which,  from 
less  than  half  a  million  pounds  in  1840,  returned  more  than  two  and  a 
half  millions  in  1860  ;  showing  an  average  annual  increase  of  40  per 
cent.  The  entire  crop  of  the  United  Stales  in  1860,  was  3,497,0d« 
pounds.    Of  this  quantity,  a»636,299  pounds  were  the  product  of  this 
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SUte,  and  the  remainder,  960,730  pounds,  was  principally  made  up  by 
the  New  England  States,  together  with  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Michigan. 
Nearly  every  State  in  the  Union,  however,  contributed  a  portion ;  but 
in  most  of  the  Southern  States  the  quantity  was  merely  nominal. 

It  will  be  perceived  from  this  statement  that  New  York  is  the  greatest 
hop-growing  State  of  the  Union;  and  it  may  not  be  improper  to  men- 
tion, m  this  connection,  that  she  is  also  the  greatest  consumer,  standing 
forward  as  she  does  in  the  manufacture  of  malt  liquors,  requiring  the 
consumption  of  the  larger  portion  of  the  hops  she  raises.  In  1850,  the 
breweries  of  this  State  produced  646,000  barrels  of  ale,  beer,  &c., 
which  was  more  than  one-third  of  the  quantity  returned  for  the  whole 
Union.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  supply  of  hops  grown  in  this 
country  is  not  all  required  for  home  consumption,  as  more  than  one 
and  a  quarter  million  pounds — a  quantity  exceeding  the  whole  produce 
of  the  United  States,  except  New  York,  in  1850 — was  exported  during 
that  year,  about  one-half  of  which  went  to  the  English  market.  But  the 
export  of  I860  was  an  unusual  one  as  to  quantity,  and  would  furnish  no 
safe  criterion  for  an  estimate,  as  is  shown  by  comparing  it  with  that  ot 
the  succeeding  year,  in  which  it  fell  to  less  than  one-tenth  part  of  that 
amount. 

This  occasional  foreign  demand  has  a  tendency  to  affect  materially 
the  prices  in  this  country,  and  its  irregularity  produces  great  fluctua- 
tions in  the  market.     Although  hop-growing  has  generally  proved  profit- 
able in  this  State,  still  this  great  variation  in  price  renders  the  business 
one  of  more  than  ordinary  risk.     This  has  not  only  deterred  many  from 
entering  into  the  business  who  would  otherwise  have  been  likely  lo 
have  done  so,  but  has  also  induced  many  growers  lo  turn  their  attention 
to  other  Ranches  of  agriculture.     While,  therefore,  there  has  been 
a  rapid  incrtase  in  the  production  during  the  last  ten  years,  that  in- 
crease is  probably  small  to  what  it  would  have  been,  had  there  been 
more  stability  in  the  market,  prices  having  ranged  in  that  time  fi-om 
6  up  to  40  and  even  60  cents  per  pound.     Although  the  latter  pricej«, 
if  sustained,  would  have  afforded  the  producer  a  very  rich  profit,  still 
be  feels  no  assurance  that  they  will  not,  before  he  can  prepare  his  field 
and  mature  his  crop,  fall  to  rates  that  will  prove  absolutely  ruinous. 

In  the  cultivation  of  hops,  one  of  the  most  imprtant  things  necessary 
IB,  the  selection  of  a  suitable  piece  of  ground,  not  only  as  regards  the 
soU,  but  also  with  reference  to  location.  The  soil  should  be  both  rich 
and  deep.  That  depth  of  soil  is  of  consequence,  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  the  roots  not  unfrequenily  penetrate  directly  downwards  lo 
the  depth  of  three  or  four  feet.  They  have  also  been  known  lo  extend 
laterally  to  a  distance  of  twenty  feet.  Some  cultivators,  it  is  true,  do 
not  deem  an  unusual  depth  of  soil  of  much  consequence,  and  very 
many  are  of  opinion  that  any  good  strong  soil  that  is  suitable  for  com, 
ibay,  by  proper  cultivation,  be  adapted  to  the  wants  of  this  plant 
English  hop-growers  are  of  opinion  that,  in  order  to  produce  the  best 
quahiy  of  hops,  the  substratum  of  the  soil  should  be  calcareous.  With 
us,  such  a  substratum  is  not  so  readily  to  be  met  with.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  such  soils  as  are  composed  of,  or  contain  certain  necea- 
•ary  elements,  essential  to  the  growth  of  the  plant,  are  best  adapted  to 
ite  successful  cultivatioa.     What  those  elements  should  be,  can  be  best 
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•tcertain^  by  a  careful  analysis  of  the  plant  for  the  parpose  of  •aoer* 
taining  what  ingredients  enter  most  largely  into  its  composition.  This 
has  been  done  by  one  competent  to  the  task,  with  the  following  re- 
sult, viz: 

Composition  in  100  parts  of  the  inorganic  matter  contained  in  the  ash  of  the 

plant  and  blossom* 

BUica 13.24 

Chloride  of  sodium 7.73 

Chloride  of  potassium 3.77 

Soda 013 

Potash 21.49 

Lime 34.79 

Magnesia ^•09 

Sulphuric  acid ^-^ 

Phosphoric  acid 6*34 

Phosphate  of  iron 3,79 

100.00 


The  quantity  per  cent,  of  these  mineral  ingredients  that  are  contained 
in  the  plant  is  about  9,  or,  more  accurately,  8.8  per  cent.  From  this 
analysis,  the  intelligent  cultivator  will  at  once  perceive  what  ingredients 
are  more  particularly  essential  in  the  soil,  ana  make  his  selection  ac- 
cordingly ;  and  should  any  one  of  them  be  wanting,  he  will  be  enabled 
to  adapt  his  manures  with  reference  to  the  supply  of  that  particular 
deficiency. 

The  next  thing  to  be  considered  is  locality.  The  field  should  not  be 
in  an  exposed  situation ;  otherwise,  much  loss  may  be  sustained  by  the 
poles  being  blown  down  when  loaded ;  and  even  il  this  does  not  occur, 
the  hops  are  liable,  when  near  maturity,  to  be  bruised,  and  the  branches 
broken  off,  by  high  winds.  The  ground  should  also  be  level,  or  nearly 
fo ;  otherwise,  the  high  cultivation  necessary,  which  should  keep  the 
ground  constantly  loose  and  mellow,  will  render  it  liable  to  wash  aad 
ffully.  For  this  reason,  steep  hill-sides  should,  by  all  means,  be  avoided. 
If  practicable,  the  field  should  be  selected  at  least  one  jrear  previous 
to  that  in  which  the  hops  are  to  be  planted,  in  order  that  it  may  be  put 
in  a  proper  statt  of  cultivation,  which  can  be  most  readily  done  by 
high  manuring,  and  by  thorough  culture  with  some  hoed  crop.  It  would, 
indeed,  well  repay  the  expense  to  subject  it  to  the  best  garden  cultiva- 
tion from  the  commencement. 

The  time  for  planting  having  arrived,  which  with  us  is  usually  about 
the  first  of  May,  the  ground  should  be  marked  both  ways  with  a  line, 
or  otherwise,  so  that  the  rows  shall  be  perfectly  straight,  and  crossing 
each  other  exactly  at  right-angles.  Care,  in  this  respect,  not  only  adds 
much  to  the  beauty  of  the  field,  but  facilitates  the  cultivation.  Hop- 
growers  differ  in  opinion  as  to  the  distance  which  the  rows  should  be 
made  apart,  ranging  from  six  to  eight  feet ;  a  medium  between  the  two  is, 
perhaps,  to  be  preferred — such  as  will  give  888  hills  to  the  acre. 
When  set  in  this  manner,  two  poles  will  be  necessary  for  each  hill,  and 
two,  or  at  most  three  vines,  will  be  allowed  to  each  pole. 
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The  plants  may  be  procured  from  cuttings,  or  from  the  seed.  Those 
procured  directly  from  the  seed  are  preferred  in  England  to  cuttings, 
as  being  more  luxuriant  in  their  growth  when  matured,  and  much  less 
liable  to  be  affected  by  the  blight.  Plants  raised  from  the  seed  will 
not  require  to  be  poled  till  the  third  year,  while  those  raised  from  cut- 
tings will  be  ready  the  second  year.  The  latter  is  the  method  almost 
universally  adopted  in  this  country.  These  cuttings,  or  layers,  are 
procured  without  much  expense,  and  are  taken  from  fields  already  in 
cultivation,  usually  at  the  time  of  the  spring  dressing,  by  taking  the 
head  of  the  root,  and  the  upper  branches  which  form  near  the  top  of 
the  ground,  and  are  called  runners.  The  head  of  the  root  is  undoubt- 
edly to  be  preferred,  as  being  larger  and  more  vigorous ;  but  it  is  not 
always  practicable  to  obtain  a  sufficient  number  of  these,  and  the 
runners  are  therefore  used  with  them,  indiscriminately.  These  runners 
are  full  of  joints,  or  eyes,  and  are  cut  in  pieces  containing  two  or  three 
sets  of  eyes  each.  These  are  planted  at  the  intersection  of  the  rows 
in  the  field,  by  placing  three  or  four  in  a  hill  at  a  little  distance  from 
each  other,  and  may  be  laid  down  horizontally  and  covered  with  earth, 
or  set  in  perpendicularly  by  making  a  small  hole  in  the  ground  with  a 
stick,  ana  the  earth  then  pressed  around  them.  As  the  plants  require 
no  poling  the  first  year,  and  do  not  produce  any  crop,  the  ground  may 
be  planted  with  corn  between  the  rows.  This  will  give  three-fourths  of 
a  corn  crop,  which  will  be  cultivated  in  the  usual  manner,  and  the  hops 
hoed  at  the  same  time.     Nothing  more  will  be  necessary  the  first  year. 

The  field  will  be  ready  to  be  poled  the  second  year,  which  should 
be  done  as  soon  an  the  frost  is  out,  and  the  ground  settled.  The  poles 
should  be  from  18  to  26  feet  in  length,  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
plants,  and  usually  consist  of  cedar,  pine,  spruce,  ash,  or  chestnut. 
Cedar  poles  are  generally  preferred,  as  combining  both  the  desirable 
properties  of  lightness  and  durability.  They  are  sharprned  at  the 
bottom  with  a  regular  taper,  and  firmly  set  in  holes  made  with  a  heavy 
crowbar,  two  poles  to  a  hill,  standing  about  a  foot  apart,  north  and 
south,  if  practicable.  The  tops  should  be  inclined  a  little  apart,  as  this 
will  give  tne  vines  more  room,  and  prevent  their  becoming  intertangled. 

As  soon  as  the  vine  is  of  sufficient  length,  it  is  coiled  around  the  pole 
and  fastened  by  tying,  for  which  purpose  a  piece  of  woolen  yarn  is 
most  suitable.  This  operation  should  be  repeated  from  time  to  time  as 
may  be  necessary.  Two,  or,  if  small,  three  vines  are  sufficient  for  a 
pole,  and  all  extra  vines  should  be  cut  off,  or  pulled  up,  so  that  the 
whole  force  of  the  plant  may  be  directed  to  those  on  the  poles.  The 
ground  should  be  kept  perfectly  clean  between  the  hills  by  a  free  use 
of  the  plough  or  cultivator,  worked  both  lengthwise  and  across  the 
field,  and  the  hills  should  be  kepi  entirely  clean  and  free  from  weeds 
and  grass.  This  should  be  done  without  hauling  dirt  to  the  hills,  as 
these  should  be  left  quite  bare  till  after  the  disappearance  of  the  grub, 
wluch  frequently  preys  upon  the  vine  just  at  the  top  of  the  ground, 
and  will  commonly  be  found  to  have  finished  his  work  early  in  July. 
Then  the  field  m;iy  be  hilled,  after  which  it  should  be  left  till  the  pick- 
ing season  arrives. 

The  hop  is  an  enduring  plant,  and  it  is  said  that  some  fields  in  England 
have  been  cultivated  with  it  beyond  the  memory  of  man.  Still  it  is  deemed 
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best  to  renew  the  field  once  in  about  twelve  or  fiaeeo  yeart.  as  the  plant 
aeems  to  lose  its  vigor  in  a  few  years  after  planung.     The  first  cron 
cannot  be  expected  to  be  a  full  one.  as  the  plants  l^ve  not  yet  attained 
luttl  unty.     Alter  thai,  for  soiue  tliree  or  four  years,  the  field  will  probablv 
be  in    uU  vigor,  and  yield  its  most  abundant  crops;  after  which.  J 
gradual  decline  wdi  most  generally  be  noticed,  and  a  consequent  falUnR 
off  in  the  yield      This  may  be  in  some  measure  preve^d.  and  tb? 
crop   greatly   benefated,  by  liberal   manuring;  and  each  hill  should 
receive  a  good  top-dressing  of  manure  every  year.     This  may  be  ao- 
plied  most  conveniently  in  the  fall  or  winter,  wLUe  the  poles  are  puUei 
rJ.A    K    '  7      probably  not  need  grubbing  the  first  ^ason  they  are 
poled,  but  after  that  they  should  receive  it  annually.     This  should  be 
done  in  the  spring,  by  bringing  the  hill,  which  was  formed  by  the 
dressing  of  the  preceding  year,  to  a  level  with  the  surrounding  earth, 
or  perhaps  a  httie  lower  and  thoroughly  cleansing  it  by  removing?  al 
the  unnecessary  roots  and  superfluous  shoots  and  runners.    These  should 
be  c  u  off  near  the  h.ll,  in  order  that  they  may  not  take  up  the  sap  that 
sb^ld  go  to  the  vme.     This  grubbing  is  found   to  be  highly  advan- 
tageous, as  giving  the   plant  new  vigor,  and  being  conducive  to  its 
health  and  permanency      After  the  operauon  is   completed,  a  little  of 
,     the  top.dres.,ing  should  be   drawn  into  the  trench  formed  around  the 
hill,  and  covered  with  fresh  earth.     The   field  wiU  then  be  cultivated 
through  the  season  as  already  described. 

The  hops  having  reached  maturity,  or  nearly  so.  the  operation  of 
So  fe'^rr^'-  •  ™''  ^.^^"^^  '^'  ^^"^^  i"  ^'^l'  P-^^ecl^'^.  should 
chL. J7'  "'^  K ''  u  P^ '  "'  ^^^^-^  ^^™^  '^^  ^d  ^iil  be  found  to  have 
frZTr.^  %  \^"^^t  straw-color  to  a  pale  brown,  and  will  emit  a 
fragrant  smell  I  am  here  reminded  of  what  I  have  omitted  to  mention 
in  Its  pro|>er  place,  namely;  that  in  hops  the  male  and  female  plants 
Tbonllf  in  '  f  ''  •^"^^^^^s^^y  that  a  small  number  of  the  male  plants 
should  be  interspersed  among  the  others,  in  order  to  give  that  ener>?y 
a^d  vitality  to  the  seed  which  is  essential  to  the  perfection  of  thecro?^ 

torn  of ^rt''  ^^f^l  '^uf  P^t^^"^^'''  ^  «eed  WiU  be  found  at  the  J- 
torn  of  each  petal  of  the  blossom  possessed  of  a  most  pungent  aiomatic 
flavor     Attenuon  to  this  particular  is  indeed  necessary  to^nsuTeflavor 

«il«l7r  ^^J'  ""^'f  desirable,  and  which  it  will  not  otherwise  be  poe- 
bu?hll    V^IkP^''^-^'  ^«^^«f,;*^«  blossom  containing  comparative^ 

onew^ch  T^nnTr-^^^'^^^^^  ^^P-  This  consicferationl^ 
r°l ,  "^i '•  ^  ^PP>-^t'"^'  ''  ^'^  frequently  overlooked  by  the  inexperi- 
eoced  cultivator  who  sometimes  rejects  tL  male  plants  Js  barrenXh^ 
g^reat  injury  of  h.s  crop.  One  of  itese  planis  in  fifty  would  b^Vsuffi! 
cienl  proportion  ;  even  a  less  number  might  answerf 

But  to  return  to  hop-picking.  With  us  bops  are  usually  ripe  about 
^  oth  ufi^eptember ;  but  a^  it  is  better  ihat  they  should  be  hkrves^ 
rotber  green  than  be  permuted  to  stand  till  over-ri^.  liable  to  b^nh!r1d 
by  the  early  fi-osts.  and  as  they  cannot  all  be  Kalhered  at  once  k1« 

.^:ZTf%'^''  t^'^  ^^  ~^^  somewhat'earhe^ira^^^ 
^L^n  Th'^'T^'"""  order  that  the  work  may  be  compllt^b 
season.  The  pickmg  is  usually  done  by  females.  For  this  purpose 
girls  are  frequenUy  engaged  several  ax>ath.,  and  eren  a  w^L  ?K 
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advance ;  and  when  there  are  several  hop-growers  in  the  same  vicinity, 
there  will  be  a  great  demand  for  this  kind  of  labor ;  making  it  sometimes 
necessary  to  look  for  it  at  a  distance  of  twenty  miles,  or  even  more. 
It  seemSf  hpwever.  to  be  a  business  that  is  quite  popular  with  young 
persons ;  and  many  girls  who  would  scorn  to  go  out  to  service  in  any 
domestic  employment,  are  quite  ready  to  engage  at  hop-picking.  The 
hop-picking  season  is  indeed  to  them  quite  a  carnival ;  and  many  things 
are  tolerated  in  the  hop-field  that  would  be  considered  not  stricUy 
proper  in  any  other  place. 

The  hops  are  commonly  picked  in  large  boxes  containing  from  24 
to  40  bushels.  These  boxes  are  divided  lengthwise  by  a  thin  partition, 
and  then  subdivided  into  quarters.  They  are  raised  a  little  from  th^ 
ground,  and  have  handles  at  the  ends  to  facilitate  their  removal  from 

{)lace  to  place  as  may  be  desirable.  One  man  and  four  girls  are  al- 
owed  to  each  box.  Each  girl  deposites  the  hops  she  picks  in  her  own 
division  of  the  box,  and  is  paid  for  what  she  picks  at  the  rate  of  from 
two  to  three  cents  per  bushel.  An  industrious  hand  can  pick  20  bushels 
in  a  day  without  difficulty.  It  is  the  business  of  the  man.  or  tender,  as 
he  is  called,  to  supply  the  boxes  with  poles,  (which  he  raises  from  the 
ground  as  needed,  cutting  the  vines  about  a  foot  high,)  to  sec  that  the 
picking  is  properly  done,  to  remove  the  empty  poles,  clear  them  of  the 
vines,  and  stack  them  in  a  systematic  manner.  In  picking,  the  hops 
should  be  kept  free  from  stems  and  leaves,  and  all  blasted  or  immature 
ones  should  be  rejected.  The  boxes  should  be  emptied  at  least  once  a 
day  ;  at  all  events,  no  hops  should  be  left  in  them  over  night.  It  is  of 
great  consequence  that  they  should  be  dried  as  soon  as  possible  after 
they  are  picked,  as  they  are  quite  liable,  if  left  together  in  any  quantity, 
to  heat  and  spoil  in  a  tew  hours.  They  may  be  most  conveniently  con- 
veyed from  the  field  to  the  dry-house  in  large  sacks. 

The  operation  of  drying  is  one  of  great  nicety,  for  the  strength  and 
flavor  of  the  hop  are  quite  volatile.  The  hop-house,  or  kiln,  should  be 
of  a  size  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  hops  to  be  cured,  so  that  they 
may  not  accumulate  on  hand.  To  avoid  this,  it  will  generally  be  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  kiln  heated  both  day  and  night.  It  is  commonly  built 
of  an  oblong  form,  and  of  two  stones;  the  lower  part  being  occupied 
by  the  kiln  and  the  press-room,  and  the  upper  part  by  the  drying-floor 
over  the  kiln,  and  by  a  room  of  about  an  equal  size  for  storing  the  dried 
hops,  which  will  of  course  be  over  the  press-room.  Kilns  are  some- 
times built  of  bricks  or  stone  of  a  circular  form,  with  9  round  opening 
in  the  apex  of  the  roof,  surmounted  by  a  movable  cowl,  or  swinging  ven- 
tilator, to  enable  the  vapor  of  the  drying  hops  to  escape  easily.  If  the 
building  is  of  wood,  the  sides  of  the  kiln  should  be  lined  with  brick-work, 
or  thoroughly  lathed  and  plastered.  It  is  found  ti»  be  most  convenient 
and  economical  to  heat  it  with  stoves,  firom  two  to  four  of  which  will 
be  necessary,  according  to  the  size  of  the  kiln.  The  drying-floor  should 
be  at  10  feet  from  the  ground,  that  there  may  be  no  danger  of  scorching 
the  hops  in  drying.  This  floor  is  formed  of  slats  about  one  and  a  half 
inches  in  width,  and  the  same  distance  from  each  other.  These  are 
covered  with  a  strong  coarse  cloth  of  open  texture,  so  as  to  admit  of  a 
firee  transmission  of  the  heated  air  from  the  kiln  below.  The  drying*- 
room  should  be  oi  comfortable  height  for  a  person  to  work  in  it ;  and  ibe 
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A^b.tli^i:^'"'?^ "^  P*^"^'  "*"*  Aerem"? b« no  imgat^rin of 
the  beat  in  different  poitioDe  of  the  room  dorinir  Wirti  wind.     aZ^ 

.bould  be  left  in  the  waUs  near  the  bottom  of  the  kiln  to  admit^hT 

ii"  Theck^^^.l!''^'"'"  S^'"'^  ^y"-"'  of  flne^or'^din^ 
S^r^n-lfi  ?  •^.^'^i'y'S-''*"'''"'""  ^  "«"  wretch^  overtfe 
«Utf«  and  firmly  nailed.     On  this  floor  the  hop,  are  spread  tTthe  dln^ 

the  coXfn  ofTh^h  "^ VT*^  thicknes^'Ull  de^nT^^^eXC 
^laid  on  nnhi  ?h^  P  L''  'r*y  T "^'^  ft"  of  moisture  they  should 

weT  wa™:i  tZTr^'Tr   i'^''^  ''  !<"«  "  »«>"  "  tXoTZ 
wen  warmed  through,  and  feel  somewhat  moist.     Great  nrpiiidi~ 

formerly  existed  against  the  u«,  of  sulphur  in  Trying  hi  f^ZtZ 
objection  IS  now  made  to  it  by  the  brew^s.  and  it  f.  g^neSi  ihoLto 

•Ki^i'j'!!.^  "■?  ''■■y'"*  P"^*"'  ""e  fi'*"'  8l«™ld  be  kept  no    and  thpm 
•hould  be  a  free  suppV  of  fresh  air  from  below,  suJw  toTeo^ 

nops,  and  out  at  the  ventilator,  carrying  with  it  the  vaDor>3[nell,.H  fmm 

"wer  part  may  be  considered  as  near  y  dry,  and  will  riitiU  »  l«.u 
The  heap  may  then  be  turned.     Before  this^    d^.Tte  hm  sh^uW  t 

Ll^d      I  a™'J'.'K^'  •"'  '"r"''''  •^"^  -ft"'  '»!^  turning  is  fi- 

££S"'  "i^^T '^^^^^^  I't^we^ti^^roi  ^^ 
p?;'^rtL«pr;:trber^aTs.iXrn?p^^ 

.one  of  great  nicety,  and  no  precise  rules  can  be  g  ven  iJ  rela'^^o 
U.  Everything  will  depend  on  the  judgment  and  exwrie^ce  of  th^ 
pe«.n  having  charge  of  the  kiln.     They%hould  Z  ^Kfficienth^ 

teJsr:iron"r';::i::?y^r^^^^^^^^^ 
ofelt^rn\'nf^•-^'=^'^^^ 

oi  more  value  than  any  anwont  of  written  instructions  that  can  h^ 
utue,  It  ume  can  be  afforded  j  otherwise,  there  wiU  be  great  danger 
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that  they  will  break  in  moving,  or  a  portion  of  them  shell  off  and  waste. 
Ten  or  twelve  hours  are  required  to  dry  a  kiln  of  bops.  Two  kilns 
may  be  dried  in  twenty-four  hours  by  keeping  the  heat  up  through  the 
DJght.  A  twenty-foot  kiln  will  thus  dry  400  bu&hcis  in  a  day,  as  they 
come  from  the  vines,  making  about  750  pounds  of  hops  when  drv. 

The  hops  being  dried,  the  next  process  is  to  bale  them.  This  should 
not  be  done  immediately  after  they  are  taken  from  the  kiln,  but  they 
should  be  allowed  to  lie  a  few  days  in  the  store-room  till  they  become 
a  little  softened ;  otherwise,  their  extreme  brittleness  will  cause  them  to 
be  much  broken  in  baling,  and  the  sample  be  thereby  greatly  injured. 
The  bales  should  be  of  symmetrical  and  convenient  form,  and  should 
contain  about  200  pounds.  They  are  formed  in  a  box  or  bin  prepared 
for  the  purpose,  in  the  presft-room,  of  such  shape  as  will  give  the  de- 
sired size  and  form.  Across  the  bottom  and  sides  of  this  box  the 
baling-cloih  is  first  laid,  and  the  hops  are  then  lei  down  into  it  from  above, 
and  trodden  down  as  they  are  dropped  in,  uniil  it  is  filled.  Another 
ck)th  18  then  carried  over  the  top,  a  follower  applied,  and  the  screws  of 
the  press  turned  down  upon  it  until  the  whole  is  brought  into  a  com- 
pact mass.  The  box  is  then  taken  apart,  the  cloth  neaUy  secured  round 
the  bale,  the  screws  are  run  up,  the  bale  taken  out  and  the  ends  cased, 
when  It  may  be  considered  finished,  and  the  same  process  is  repeated 
in  foroiing  another.  This  method  is,  I  believe,  almost  universally  pre- 
ferred in  this  country,  but  I  understand  that  in  England  the  press  is 
seldom  if  ever  used.  The  sack  is  suspended  from  the  floor  of  the 
store-room  by  means  of  a  hook,  which  also  serves  to  keep  the  mouth 
of  It  open.  The  packer  gets  into  the  sack,  and  drawing  the  hops  in  as 
they  are  wanted,  treads  them  down  with  his  feet  as  closely  as  possible 
till  the  sack  is  filled.  This  method  was  formerly  pursued  in  this  country, 
but  has  been  almost  entirely  abandoned  by  those  who  raise  hops  for 
market. 

The  yield  of  hops  is  so  variable  that  it  is  very  diflficult  to  determine 
what  may  be  considered  as  an  average  crop.  Very  much  depends,  of 
course,  on  the  fitness  of  the  soil,  the  quanuty  of  manure  apphed,  and 
the  amount  of  cultivation.  Then,  again,  very  much  will  depend  on  the 
season.  This  year,  for  instance,  has  proved  to  be  very  unfavorable, 
the  yield  being  only  about  one-third  ot  a  lull  crop.  One  hop-grower  of 
my  acquaintance  has  obtained  but  12,000  pounds  from  grounds  which 
last  year  produced  32,000;  and  another  has  only  4,000,  where  last  year 
he  obtained  16,000.  The  universal  complaint  is,  that  the  crop  has 
been  very  light.  Taking  one  season  with  another,  the  ilnge  of  differ- 
ent fields  is  from  400  to  2,000  pounds  to  the  acre.  Instances  have, 
indeed,  occurred  occasionally,  in  which  the  latter  quantity  has  been 
exceeded,  and  in  one  instance  an  average  of  near  2,800  pounds  was  ob- 
tained. In  another  case  2,886  pounds  were  gathered  from  a  single  acre, 
which  is  claimed  to  be  the  largest  yield  on  record.  One  thousand 
pounds  per  acre  may  be  considered  as  a  fair  crop ;  but  the  general 
average  would  no  doubt  fall  below  that,  and  would  probably  be  about 
one  pound  per  hill,  or  888  pounds  to  an  acre. 

As  to  the  cost  of  production  her  pound,  it  is  probably  still  more  dif- 
ficult to  make  an  accurate  average  estimate.  It  depends,  in  a  great 
degree,  on  causes  which  affect  the  quantity  produced  per  acre,  and 
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will  be  found  to  vary  in  different  locaKties,  according  to  the  price  of 
building  materials,  the  cost  of  poles,  and  the  facilities  for  procuring  a 
good  supply  of  manure.  A  hop-house,  including  a  suitable  kiln,  dryi^- 
floor,  cooling-room,  and  press,  sufficient  for  a  field  often  acres,  would 
cost  from  S300  to  $800,  according  to  the  materials  used,  and  the 
pains  taken  in  its  construction.  Then,  again,  in  some  localities,  poles 
can  be  obtained  for  $6  pr  hundred,  wbile  m  others  it  is  diflScult  to  pro- 
cure them  at  even  double  that  price.  Taking  all  things  into  account, 
it  may  be  safely  estimated  that  the  expense  of  starting  a  good  field, 
including  the  necessary  fixtures,  will  be  at  least  $150  per  acre. 

The  annual  cost  of  cultivation  will  vary  from  $75  to  |150  per  acre, 
according  to  the  amount  of  labor  expended,  and  the  quantity  and  value 
of  the  manure  applied.  This  estimate  should  be  considered  as  inclu- 
ding also  the  expense  of  picking,  the  interest  on  the  capital  invested,  the 
depreciation  of  the  value  of  buildings,  and  the  decay  of  poles.  The 
yield  may  generally  be  expected  to  be  somewhat  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  judicious  expenditure  bestowed  on  the  cultivation,  and  it 
will  probably  be  a  reasonable  estimate  to  put  the  average  cost  of  pro- 
duction at  10  cents  per  j)ound. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add  a  few  words,  before  concluding,  in  relation 
to  the  profits  of  hop-growing.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  the 
market  for  the  article  is  probably  more  fickle  than  for  any  other  agricul- 
tural production.  The  crop  itself  being  a  precarious  one,  liable  to 
injury  or  destruction  from  a  number  of  causes,  nothing  certain  in  regard 
to  the  amount  of  the  crop,  nor  the  price  that  can  be  realized  for  it,  can 
be  calculated  on.  After  having  incurred  a  great  outlay  of  expenditure 
in  preparing  the  field  and  necessary  fixtures,  and  in  taking  every  pre- 
caution that  human  foresight  can  suggest,  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  a 
good  crop,  the  expectations  of  the  most  careful  cultivator  may  be  cut  off" 
by  the  grub  gnawing  at  the  root,  or  the  fly  preying  upon  the  vines ;  or 
his  hojteM,  as  well  as  his  hop»,  entirely  blasted  by  the  rust,  blight,  or 
mildew.  Prices  have  indeed  ruled  sufficiently  high,  during  the  last 
three  years,  to  give  to  the  producer  good  returns,  even  with  short  crops. 
It  should  be  understood,  however,  that  the  hop-growers  do  not  often 
obtain  the  highest  prices  at  which  the  article  is  quoted  in  market. 
Many  of  these  sell  on  contracts  for  a  term  of  years,  and  the  high  prices 
to  which  the  article  is  sometimes  run  up,  is  not  un frequently  the  result 
of  the  operations  of  speculators  at  a  time  when  there  is  but  little  of  the 
article  remainmg  in  first  hands.  Still,  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  taking 
a  series  of  yea«  in  connexion,  hop-growing  has  afforded  good  profits- 
better,  probably,  than  almost  any  other  branch  of  agriculture  purjued 
in  this  region.  Whether  it  will  continue  to  do  so  for  the  future,  must 
be  entirely  a  matter  of  conjecture.  With  a  good  crop,  and  good  mar- 
kets, it  must  necessarily  be  a  good  business ;  but  without  both  these  in 
conjunction,  it  would  probably  afford  no  better  returns  than  any  other 
crops.  • 
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This  plant,  so  important  in  yielding  a  blue  coloring  matter,  is  a  native 
of  Industan,  but  has  become  naturalized  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
other  parts  of  the  torrid  zone.  It  was  formerly  cultivated  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  in  Georgia  and  some  other  portions  of  the  South,  but  the 
supply  from  India,  and  other* plattes  abroad,  seems  to  have  discouraged 
its  production  in  that  section,  and  the  planters  have  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  more  profitable  crops.  Indeed,  the  amount  has  been  so  small, 
that  it  was  not  deemed  worthy  of  note  in  the  census  for  the  last  fifteen 
years.  * 

Indigo  began  to  be  cultivated  in  Virginia  prior  to  1648.  In  1718, 
it  was  introduced  into  Louisiana  by  the  *'  Company  of  the  West ;"  and 
into  South  Carolina,  from  the  West  Indies,  by  Miss  Ehza  Lucas,  the 
mother  of  General  Charles  B.  Pinckney,  in  1741.  For  ten  years  pre- 
ceding 1743,  the  British  Parliament  granted  to  the  patentees  of  Georgia 
£120,000  for  the  encouragement  oi"  this  and  other  agricultural  crops. 
It  Was  cultivated  at  St.  Augustine,  in  Florida,  prior  to  1770. 

The  amount  of  indigo  exported  fit)m  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
in  1731,  was  100,000  pounds;  in  1747-48,  134,118  pounds;  in  1764, 
216,924  pounds;  in  1760-61,  399,366  pounds;  for  a  few  years  pre- 
ceding the  Revolution,  annually,  1,107,660  pounds  ;  in  1792,  2,458  bar- 
rels; in  1794,  2,167  barrels;  from  Savannah,  in  1766,  4,608  pounds; 
in  1760,  11,746  pouhds ;  in  1770,  22,336  pounds;  from  Philadelphia, 
in  1796,  99,200  pounds;  from  the  United  Slates,  in  1794,  1,650,880 
pounds. 

The  quantities  and  valuations  of  Indigo  of  domestic  production  ex- 
ported within  the  last  thirty-three  years,  are  indicated  in  the  follow- 
ing table : 
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Yalae. 

Tean. 

Indigo. 

Value. 
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Pounds. 

Dollar*. 

Pounds. 
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1,004             714 
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1 
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60 

60 
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100 

90 

25 
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493 

1,042 

1885-26 

1842-43 

196 

1826-27 

1843-44 

1,176 

1827-88 

2,684 

1,496 

'  1844-45 

70 

182&-29. 

1845-46 

90 

1829-30 

1,140 

827 

j  1^46-47 

10 

1830-31 

'  1847-48 

1,100 

1831-32 

1H48-49 

49 

183^-33    

300 
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1,031 

1,065 

180 

148 
1,060 
1,090 

1849-60 

1833-34 

1850-61 

2,740 

1,079 

36 

2,803 

1834-35 

1851-52 

910 

1835-36 

1852^3 

36 

1836-37 
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When  we  consider  the  influence  the  cultivalioa  of  fruit  ezerdset  on 
the  health  and  morals  of  a  country,  as  well  as  oa  the  weahh  and  laxary 
of  the  people,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  he  who  devotes  bis  life  to  the 
coatribuuon  and  advancement  of  such  influences  confers  as  great  a 
benefit  upon  them,  and  tbllows  as  honorable  a  calling,  as  the  man  who 
defends  bis  country  in  time  of  war,  or  &lls  by  the  bullet  or  the  iwcrd. 
A  productive  orchard  or  a  fruit  garden  is  not  only  a  luxury  and  a  sourceof 
enjoyment  to  the  farmar  or  man  of  wealth,  but  is  essential  to  the  heallh, 
comfort,  and  well-being  of  individuals  of  every  ctus.  It  afibrds  an 
amusement  or  occupation  to  be  coveted  beycmd  all  others,  and  leads  to 
nothing  but  good — to  nothing  sensual  or  vicious.  It  can  give  rise  to 
no  bad  habits;  but,  on  the  contrary,  will  serve  to  protect  a  man  from 
the  allurements  of  dissipation  and  its  consequent  evils. 
,  Our  orchard  and  garden  fruits  have  followed  man  from  the  earliest 
periods  of  civilization,  and  perhaps  have  been  more  studied,  and  con- 
sequently better  known,  than  any  other  plants.  There  are  two  char- 
acteristics, however,  concerning  their  cultivation,  which  are  of  great 
impfvtance  to  cultivators.  Fir»t,  the  liability  of  almost  every  sort  to 
**  sport"  and  produce  varieties  differing,  in  many  cases,  more  firom  one 
another  than  they  differ  from  other  species.  But  let  it  be  considered 
that  when  these  varieties  take  place,  they  may  not  always  tend  to  de- 
teriorate the  fruit,  but  may  often  result  in  an  exchange  of  one  good 
quaUty  for  another,  or  perhaps  even  exhibit  an  improvement  in  the 
qualities.  For  instance,  we  may  at  least  expect  to  obtain  early  fruit 
tT<mi  the  seeds  of  that  which  is  early,  and  from  those  of  late  fruit  the 
reverse  ;  and  by  parity  of  reason,  from  large  or  small,  from  sweet  or 
sour,  from  juicy  or  dry  fruit,  we  may  also  expect  to  obtain  seedlings 
that  will,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  correspond  to  their  origin — a  re- 
sult which  it  may  often  be  an  object  for  the  prudent  cultivator  to  se- 
cure. The  second  characteristic  is,  that  nearly  evCTy  class  of  fruit  is 
remarkably  subject  to  the  attacks  of  insects  and  of  disease;  for  trees, 
like  animals,  have  inherent  diseases,  or  a  susceptibility  to  receive  those 
peculiar  to  their  species.  Although  insects  are  the  direct  source  of 
many  injuries  to  trees  and  their  fruit,  they  are  frequently  met  with  in 
morbid  parts,  feculent  or  putrefying  from  previous  malady,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  the  effects  rather  than  the  caiues  of  disease;  and  accord- 
ingly should  be  treated  in  reference  to  these  facts. 

It  may  not  be  without  interest  to  compare  the  valuation  of  orchard 
fruits  cultivated  in  this  country  at  difierent  periods  within  the  last 
fifteen  years.  In  1840,  according  to  the  census  of  that  year,  the  value 
of  orchard  products  was  $7,256,904,  besides  124,734  gallons  of  domestic 
wine.  The  census  of  1860  gives  $7,723,186  worth  of  orchard  pro- 
ducts, and  221,249  gallons  of  wine,  showing  only  an  increase  of 
466,282  in  value  of  fruit,  and  96,615  gallons  in  the  production  of  wine ; 
both  of  which  are  unquestionably  too  low.  The  amount  of  domestic 
wine  made  in  the  United  States  in  1863  may  be  safely  estimated  at 
2,000,000  gallons;  which,  at  $1,  wcmld  be  worth  $2,000,000.  Add 
to  this  $18,000,000  worth  of  straw berri<?s,  blackberries,  raspberries, 
cranberries,  and  orchard  products,  the  value  of  fruit,  cider,  vinegar. 


and  wine,  of  domestic  growth  and  manufacture,  would  amount  to 
$20,000,000. 


FRUITS  OF  CENTRE  COUNTY,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

By  H.  N.  McAllister,  George  Buchanan,  James  Alexander,  J. 
K.  Shoemaker,  and  William  J.  Warino,  being  thai  portion  of  their 
report  which  relates  to  fruits,  to  the  Centre  County  Agricultural  iSociety. 

The  numerous  exhibitions  of  fruit  held  of  late  throughout  this  and 
the  other  Middle  States,  have  afforded  full  opportunities  for  comparing 
the  appearance  and  merits  of  fruit  grown  in  different  districts.  We 
have  not  seen  nor  heard  of,  within  the  limits  of  Pennsylvania,  larger 
nor  richer  peaches,  fairer  and  higher- flavored  pears,  handsomer  and 
more  abunoant  plums  and  cherries,  than  have  oeen  shown  in  Centre 
county.  Apples  and  quinces  are  handsome  and  good,  perhaps  over  an 
average  in  size;  yet  not  so  large  as  some  we  hear  of  in  places  out  of 
the  State.  All  these  fruits  grow  with  quite  £is  little  care  as  appears  to 
be  required  in  any  other  districts. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  health,  comfort,  sociability,  temperance, 
and  good  morals  generally,  would  be  promoted  by  making  a  choice 
fruit-garden  as  universal  an  appendage  to  a  dwelling  as  a  vegetable 
garden  is  now.  But  as  yet,  there  is  scarcely  an  approximation  to  such 
a  supply.  The  chief  impediments  in  the  way  of  diseases,  insects,  &cr, 
appear  to  be  the  following: 

1.  The  crop  is  rather  precarious,  and  some  fruits  bfear  only  once  in 
two  years.  In  a  good  collection,  however,  there  is  always  a  supply  of 
some  fruit  or  other,  even  in  the  most  adverse  seasons,  and  meanwhile 
the  trees  are  gathering  strength. 

2.  Persons  who  own  land,  and  ought  to  plant  on  it,  say:  ♦'  It  is  not 
worth  while,  for  I  may  move  away  or  rent,  and  in  either  of  these  cases 
I  should  receive  no  return  for  my  outlay."  This  principle  is  generally 
acted  upon,  but  it  is  none  the  less  thankless,  ungenerous,  impolitic,  and 
wrong. 

3.  Many  who  have  planted  more  or  less,  say:  "After  raising  an 
orchard,  and  caring  for  the  trees  through  many  years  as  for  the  '  apple 
of  the  eye,'  when  they  at  length  begin  to  bear,  the  branches  are  broken 
and  the  fruit  carried  off  by  plunderers,  whom  the  law  calls  but  trespass- 
ers ;  or,  what  is  worse,  1  am  suddenly  beset  by  swarms  of  idlers — sum- 
mer friends — who  take  both  my  time  and  fiuit,  and  leave  me  minus 
everythmg  but  the  ♦  echo  of  their  gentle  voices.' "  Perhaps  there  is  no 
greater  obstacle  to  the  general  culture  of  fruit  than  this.  The  owner 
of  a  finely  laden  tree  feels  a  natural  impulse  to  share  its  produce  with 
his  friends;  but  at  the  same  time,  he  feels  that  his  care,  labor,  time, 
and  money,  should  give  him  the  right  to  do  with  it  as  pleases  himself; 
and  when  he  finds  this  right  unscrupulously  and  continually  violated, 
his  trees  become  a  source  of  annoyance ;  and  if  he  does  not  cut  them 
down,  he  neglects  them,  and  lets  them  go  down  themselves.     Som«  - 
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thing  might  be  done  to  correct  this  by  legislative  enactments,  but  morei 
perhaps,  by  the  formation  of  village  horticultural  clubs. 

4.  Evenr  kind  of  fruit  is  affected  more  or  less  by  insects  and  diseases, 
and  none  flourish  without  care  and  culture.  This  is  true;  and  it  is  the 
price  we  must  pay  for  everything  most  necessary  to  our  existence.  The 
following  account  includes  all  the  principal  difficulties  of  this  kind 
that  we  encounter  in  this  region. 

Apples. — The  trees  suffer  occasionally  from  large  sawyer  worms, 
which  eat  the  rooU ;  from  the  bark-louse,  or  scale  insect,  on  the  branches, 
and  from  woolly  and  green  lice,  or  aphides,  which  check  the  growth 
at  the  top.  Caterpillars  and  blight  do  but  little  injury.  The  borer 
and  canker-worm  are  unknown  here.  The  carpocapsa  or  apple-worm 
in  the  fi-uit,  is  often  very  abundant  and  injurious.  But  the  cultivator 
himself  is  often  much  more  destructive  than  any  of  these  easily  repelled 
insects,  by  suffering  animals  to  browse  the  leaves  from  young  trees,  or 
by  removing  them  himself  during  the  season  of  growth,  under  an 
untimely  and  mistaken  idea  of  the  propriety  of  "trimming  up;"  by 
neglecting  to  form  the  heads  of  his  trees  when  young,  and  inflicting  the 
most  violent  amputations  after  the  branches  become  large ;  and,  worst 
<ff  all,  by  crushmg  through  and  cutting  off  the  roots  with  a  plough 
-during  summer.  He,  himself,  out-Herods  all  the  insects  that  can  be 
found. 

Pean. — The  blight  has  scarcely  appeared  for  several  years  past. 
Treerf  on  healthy  stocks,  once  fairly  established,  grow  well,  and  the 
fruitful  varieties  are  very  productive. 

Peaches. — The  "yellows"  has  destroyed  a  large  proportion  of  the 
trees,  and  the  *^*  curled  leaf"  has  seriously  weakened  and  injured  the 
remainder  by  causing  the  growth  to  be  unnaturally  late ;  in  consequence 
of  which,  the  wood  does  not  mature  nor  bear  die  winter  well.  This 
affection  is  so  universal  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  has  ap- 
peared so  regularly  for  three  or  four  years  past,  that  I  think  it  cannot 
be  attributed  to  peculiarity  of  weather.  It  seems  as  inscrutable  as 
the  "potato  rot."  It  was  less  injurious  last  spring  than  previously. 
The  peach-worm  is  as  common  as  ever.  The  apphcation  of  a  mound 
of  ashes  abound  the  base  of  the  stem  during  summer,  and  an  examina- 
tion in  autumn,  is  the  simplest  and  surest  method  of  at  once  manuring 
the  tree  and  securing  it  against  serious  injury  by  the  worm.  Budded 
trees  of  the  larger  improved  kinds  do  not  bear  so  well  as  seedlings 
while  young  and  in  vigorous  growth;  but  when  of  full  si2e,  they  often 
bear  too  abundantly. 

Plums.— -The  common  damsons,  &:c.,  lose  their  leaves  in  summer, 
and  suffer  m  consequence,  even  more  than  the  peach,  by  "curled  leaf." 
But  the  strong-CTowing,  large-leaved  sorts  are  exempt  from  this  blight; 
their  robust  habit  seems  to  be  proof  against  it.  The  "  black  knots  " 
have  done  no  injury  here,  but  the  curculio  is  very  destructive;  less  so, 
however,  in  1862-63,  than  previously.  I  have  succeeded  perfecdy  in 
warding  off  the  curculio  for  several  years,  by  allowing  pigs  and  poultry 
to  run  m  the  plum  garden  during  May  and  June. 

Cherries. — The  common  morello  is  nearly  extirpated  by  the  "  black 
knot"    All  other  kinds  do  perfectly  well  here  on  all  dry  aoils,  but 
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especially  on  slate,  and  have  no  disease  but  a  liabili^  of  some  sorts  to 
pot,  if  much  rain  occurs  when  they  are  ripening. 

€hrapes.'--The8e  grow  freely,  and  bear  profosely.  The  Catawba 
does  not  ripen  freely  in  our  elevated  valleys  without  the  aid  of  a  wall, 
unless  in  very  dry  and  hot  season?.  The  only  injury  from  insect!  i§ 
committed  by  a  lar^e  caterpillar,  which  eats  off'^ihe  leaves  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  frmt.     The  York  Madeira,  when  frilly  ripe,  is  our  beat 

g-ape;  at  least,  I  think  the  majority  say  so.    The  Isabella,  Catawba, 
linton,  and  Muscadel,  are  severally  preferred  by  many. 


APPLES. 

That  the  common  apple-tree  is  a  native  of  the  Eastern  hemisphere, 
we  have  the  authority  of  the  earliest  writers  in  "  Holy  Writ,"  as  well 
SLS  of  the  naturalists  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.     Apples  are  men- 
tioned by  Theophrastus,  Herodotus,  and  Columella.     The  Greeks,  ac- 
cordi^  to  Pliny,  called  them  Medica,  after  the  country  where  they 
were  first  brought,  in  ancient  times;  but  others  conjecture  that  the  term 
"Medica"  was  more  properly  applied  to  the  citron  and  the  peach, 
both  of  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  from  Media  into 
Greece.     That  the  Epirotica,  from  Epirus,  were  what  we  call  apples, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  they  are  described  by  Pliny  as  a  fruit  with 
a  tender  skin,  that  can  easily  be  pared  off;  and,  besides,  he  mentions 
"crabs"  and  "wildings,"  as  being  smaller,  "and  for  their  harsh  sour- 
ness they  have  many  a  foul  word  and  shrewd  curse  given  them."  The 
cultivated  apple,  however,  probably  was  not  very  abundant  at  Rome 
in  his  time,  for  he  states  tnat  "there  were  some  trees  in  the  villas 
near  the  city,  which  yielded  more  profit  than  a  small  farm,  and  which 
brought  about  the  invention  of  grafting."     "  There  are  apples,"  con- 
tinues he,   "  that  have  ennobled  the  countries  from  which  tney  came ; 
and  our  best  varieties  will  honor  their  first  grafters  forever ;  such  as 
took  their  names  from  Matins,  Cestius,  Manlius,  and  Claudius."     He 
particularizes  the  "  quince  apples,"  that  came  from  a  quince  grafted 
upon  an  apple  stock,  which  smelled  like  the  quince,  and  were  called 
Appiana,  after  Appius,  of  the  house  of  Claudius.    It  must  be  con- 
fessed, however,  that  Pliny  has  related  so  many  particulars  as  facts, 
concerning  the  apple,  (such  as  changing  the  fruit  to  the  color  of  blood, 
by  grafting  it  on  tne  mulberry ;  and  the  tree  in  the  Tyburtines  country, 
"grafted  and  laden  with  all  manner  of  fruits,"  which  are  regarded  by 
modern  grafters  as  physiological  impossibiUties,)  it  would  seem  that 
very  little  confidence  could  be  placed  in  his  statements  of  any  kind. 
But  what  reason  have  we  to  doubt  the  authority  of  a  man  whose  life 
was  spent  to  the  benefit  of  mankind,  and  whose  death  was  caused  by 
his  perseverance  in  search  of  truth?     Instances  of  grafting  trees  of  dif. 
ferent  families  upon  one  another,  are  also  mentioned  by  other  old  au- 
thors ;  and  even  our  Evelyn,  of  more  recent  times,  states  that  he  saw 
in  Holland  a  rose  engrafted  upon  the  orange.    Columella,  a  practical 
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kusbandman,  who  wrote  some  years  before  Pliny,  describes  three 
methods  of  sraiting,  as  handed  down  to  him,  by  whom  he  caQs  tiie 
«« ancients,"  besides  a  fourth  method  of  his  own,  and  a  mode  of  inaich- 
iOg,  or  grafting  by  approach,  "whereby  all  sorts  of  grafts  maybe 
grafted  upon  all  soru  of  trees."  It  would  appear,  however,  that  the 
art  of  grafting,  at  the  period  in  which  he  flounsned,  was  comparatively 
a  modern  invention,  as  it  is  not  mentioned  by  Moses  in  his  directions 
to  the  Israelites,  when  they  "  •  •  •  •  •  shall  come  into  the  land,  and 
shall  have  planted  all  manner  of  trees;"  neither  by  Hesiod  nor  Homer, 
although  forming  a  part  of  the  subjects  on  which  they  wrote. 

The  makine  of  cider  was  introduced  into  Britain  by  the  Normans, 
who,  it  is  said,  obtained  the  art  from  Spain,  where  it  is  no  longer  prac- 
tised. This  liquor  is  supposed  to  have  been  first  known,  however,  in 
Africa,  from  its  being  mentioned  by  the  two  African  fathers,  TertulUan 
and  Augustine,  and  was  introduced  by  the  Carthaginians  into  Biscay,  a 
province  unfriendly  to  the  vine,  on  which  account  it  became  the  substi- 
tute in  other  countries. 

The  introduction  of  the  common  apple-tree  into  the  British  North 
American  colonies,  dates  back  to  the  early  periods  of  their  settlements. 
The  seeds  of  apples,  and  of  various  other  products,  were  brought  from 
England  at  the  order  of  the  "Governor  and  Company  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  in  New  England,"  in  1629.  On  the  3d  of  April,  1632,  Governor's 
ifllsmd,  in  Boston  harbor,  was  granted  to  Governor  Winthrop,  on  condi- 
tion that  he  should  plant  thereon  a  vineyard  or  an  orchard.  Apples  were 
cultivated  near  Plymouth  by  the  Pil^ims,  soon  after  their  arrival,  and 
some  of  the  original  trees  were  standing  there  up  to  within  a  few  years. 

To  Massachusetts  we  are  indebted  for  the  famous  "Baldwin  apple," 
40  much  esteemed  for  its  good  qualities  and  long  keeping.  It  originated 
in  Wilmington,  near  Boston,  more  than  a  century  ago,  in  that  part  of 
the  town  now  called  Somerville,  on  the  farm  of  a  Mr.  Butters,  and 
was  known  for  a  time  as  the  "  Butters  apple."  As  the  tree  was  fre- 
quented and  perforated  *by  the  woodpecker,  it  was  also  called  the 
♦•  woodpecker  apple."  Orchards  were  propagated  freely  from  this 
tree  eighty  or  more  years  ago,  by  Dr.  Jabez  Brown,  of  Wilmington, 
and  by  CoL  Baldwin,  of  Woburn.  By  the  sons  of  these  latter  gen- 
tlemen this  fruit  was  brought  into  general  notice,  as  the  "Baldwin 
apple." 

The  first  orchard  planted  in  Rhode  Island  was  at  Study  Hill,  near 
Pawtucket,  by  Rev.  William  Blackstone,  in  1636.  It  contained  an 
apple  by  the  name  of  the  "yellow  sweeting,"  famous  in  that  day. 

The  apple  was  planted  at  Hartford,  in  Connecticut,  previous  to  the 
year  1646.  An  ancient  tree  of  the  "  Pearmain"  variety  is  still  stand- 
ing on  the  Charter  Oak  place,  in  that  city,  which  was  brought  fix)m 
England,  by  George  Wyllis,  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago. 

The  "Fisher  apple"  was  brought  to  Portsmoath,  in  New  Hamp- 
«hire,  by  John  Fisner,  a  merchant  from  London,  in  17 — .  The  original 
tree  is  still  standing  on  the  public  farm  of  that  city,  in  good  bearing 
condition. 

In  1741,  apoles  were  exoorled  from  New  England  to  the  West 
Indies,  in  considerable  abundance.  Prior  to  that  period,  one  hundred 
hogsheads  of  cider  were  made  from  a  single  farm. 


The  common  apple  was  grafted  on  wild  crab  stocks  in  Virginia,  in 
1647.  The  same  year  twenty  butts  of  cider  were  made  in  that  colony, 
by  Richsu'd  Bennet. 

A  "Codling  tree,"  sent  from  England  about  a  century  ago,  by 
Charles  Lord  Baltimore  to  his  son,  Benedict  Calvert,  is  now  standing 
in  fuU  vigor  at  Mount  Airy,  Prince  George's  county,  in  Maryland. 

The  original  "  Newtown  Pippin  "  tree  is  stated  to  have  been  the  spon- 
taneous production  of  a  seed  near  a  swamp  in  Newtown,  Long  Island, 
New  York,  more  than  a  century  and  a  half^  ago.  It  stood  on  the  estate 
of  Gershom  Moore,  and  for  a  long  time  the  fruit  went  by  the  name  of 
the  "Gershom  Moore  Pippin,"  so  called  in  honor  of  its  former  propri- 
etor. After  enduring  for  more  than  one  hundred  years,  this  tree  died, 
in  about  the  year  1805,  from  excessive  cutting  and  exhaustion.  Its 
scions  were  in  great  request  by  all  the  principal  amateurs  and  orchard- 
ists  of  the  day,  and  engrafted  trees  of  it  are  still  to  be  met  with  in  the 
neighboring  towns,  which  have  stood  beyond  the  memory  of  man. 

It  appears,  from  Dodsley's  London  "  Annual  Register,"  that  in  the 
year  1768,  the  society  for  promoting  arts,  &c.,  at  New  York,  awarded 
a  premium  of  jC  10  to  Thomas  Young,  of  Oyster  Bay,  for  the  largest 
nursery  of  apple-trees,  the  number  being  27,123. 

The  quantity  and  valuation  of  apples  and  vinegar,  of  domestic 
ffrowth  and  manufacture,  exported  from  the  United  States  within  the 
last  thirty-three  years,  are  indicated  in  the  following  table : 


Y«an. 

ApplM. 

Yaloe. 

Yalteof 
Tinegar. 

Tean. 

Applet. 

Valao. 

ValMof 
▼kMgv. 

• 

Barroli. 

Dollar*. 

DolUra. 

Bairela. 

Dollan. 

Dollan. 

1880-81 

1881-82 

1888-23 

1883-24 

1884-85 

1885-86 

1826-27 

1887-88 

1888-89 

1889-30 

1830-31 

ie3i-» 

1838-33 

1833-34 

1834-35 

1835-36 

1888-37 

68,643 
63,689 
53,606 
27,065 
32,354 
15,695 
30,648 
13,839 

8,193 
14,458 
16,375 

6,928 
17,076 
25,276 

9,745 
88.835 
80,594 

39,966 
4«,49y 
30,429 
46,813 
53,662 
27,370 
35,828 
22,700 
15,958 
83,787 
31,148 
15, 314 
33,262 
41,849 
20,959 
39,668 
40,990 

'5,"  801* 
8,182 
5,884 
5,953 
6,690 
7,178 
4,677 
3,347 
3,805 
4,540 
3,634 
4,313 

1837-38 

1838-39 

1839-40 

1840-41 

1841-42 

1842-43 

1843-44 

1844-45 

1845-46 

1846-47 

1847-48 

1848-49 

1849-50 

1  1860-51 

1851-52 

1852-53 

80,157 
23,470 
23,396 
25,216 
14,839 
15,412 
22,324 
54,022 
30,903 
45,300 
38,719 
47,694 
11,815 
28,842 
18,411 
45,075 

41, 181 
50,875 
55,131 
48,396 
38,845 
32,825 
51,466 
81,306 
60,853 
92,961 
88,944 
93,904 
84,974 
71,367 
43,635 
107,283 

6,941 

8,74i 

6,401 

18,96T 

10,808 

7,666 

8,316 

14,S75 

17,489 

9,686 

13,980 

14,036 

11,188 

16,916 

12,880 

80,443 
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Staumeiu  of  S.  S.  Boyd,  of  Jachondmrg,  Wayne  county,  Indiana. 

Apples  are  the  principal  fruit  cultivated  in  this  county.  They  grow 
togreat  perfection,  with  but  little  attention  aOer  planting.  The  crop 
does  not  entire  y  fail  oftener  than  once  in  five  years.  The  cause  of 
such  fedures  is  late  spring  frosts,  which  generally  occur  in  May,  after 
tbe  apples  are  formed  on  the  trees.  I  have  now  a  collection  of  thirty- 
sa  vaneties,  mostly  winter  fruit;  aU  of  which  are  in  good  keeping,  il 
obtamedrnthis  vicinity,  and  most  of  them  valuable. 
*.o  ^?^  summer  varieties  cultivated  here  are  the  "Yellow  June," 
Sweet  Bough,"  "  Sour  June,"  "  Early  Red,"  and  "  Summer  Queen." 

Ut  autumn  apples,  the  best  are  the  "  Wine  Apple,"  "  Fall  Piooin  " 
"  Rambo,"  and  "  Maiden's  Blush."  ^^  ^^    ' 

uJ^f  "^iS^u  ""a"^^',?  ^^  ^^f  "  Vandervere  Pippin,"  " Golden  Russet," 
"Yellow  Belle-fleur,"  "  Cumberland  Spice,"  "  Smith's  Cider,"  "  Win^ 
MP,  "Neverfad,"  "Whode  Island  Greening,"  "Red  Pearmain," 
"  Romamte,  'and  the  "  Butter  Apple."  Of  all  the  varieties,  none  per- 
haps are  such  certam  bearers  as  the  "Neverfkil"  and  "Vandervere 
Pippm. 

The  only  disease  to  which  apples  are  liable  is  the  «  black"  or  "bit- 

/v'  J  ''^''^  ^9'  ^^"^^^y  '^  ^"<'^°-  I^hode  Island  Greenings 
and  Vandervere  Pippms  are  most  free  from  malady.  The  last  season, 
however,  was  one  ot  abundant  and  faultless  fruit.  Hundreds  of  bush- 
ed of  apples  rotted  in  the  orchards,  and  few  were  sold,  except  to  sup- 
per the  demand  m  the  towns  and  villages  of  this  county.  At  the  time 
ot  gathering,  they  sold  from  20  to  26  cents  per  bushel. 

In  regard  to  keeping  apples,  I  am  satisfied  from  my  experience  that 
more  apples  rot  from  beui^  kept  too  close  and  warm  during  the  winter 
than  all  other  causes  combined.  I  have  a  cellar  through  which  the  air 
circulates  freely,  where  potatoes  caimot  be  kept  during  the  winter  on  ac- 
count  of  freezing.  Appfes  only  freeze  when  the  mercury  is  belowzero; 
yet  mine  have  kept  remarkably  well  every  season,  whilst  those  in  warmer 
ceUars  in  the  vicmity  have  frequently  been  destroyed  by  rot.  The 
•oW  wmter  of  1861-^2  killed  many  of  the  apple-trees  in  this  region. 
Those  of  the  age  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  after  transplanting  suffered 
more  than  any  others.  r         6       '-'^ 


Statmmt  of  Micajah  Burnbtt,  oJ  the  United  Society  of  Shakers,  PUa^ 

ant  Hill,  Mercer  county,  Kentucky. 

^^?L^^f^^'  r  ^^^  ^^7  y^^}^es  in  bearing;  and  the  greater  part 
of  them  ao  well  The  "  Jenneting"  is  a  most  important  v^iety.  ^ 
tree  grows  with  usual  thrift,  and  is  nearly  three  weeks  later  in 
btooming  than  all  others  we  have  made  trial  of,  and  thus  escapes  the 
latefrosts  m  the  spring.  The  foUowing  varieties  succeed  best  with  us: 
hummer  Ar»iM/«.— Stnped  June,  Early  Harvest,  Carolina  June,  Sum- 
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mer  Rose,  Royal  Pearmain,  American  Summer  Pearmain,  and  Grraven- 
stein. 

Autumn  varietiei. — ^Rambo,  Queen,  Fall  Pippin,  Golden  Russet, 
Spitzenberg,  and  the  Belle-fleur.  % 

Winter  varieties. — Jeuneting,  Pryor's  Red,  and  the  Limber  Twig. 

The  last  mentioned  is  valuable  as  a  very  late  keeper.  The  New- 
town Pippin  is  also  an  excellent  winter  apple  when  it  does  not  "  spoL" 


Statement  of  H.  W.  Hitntinoton,  near  Trinity  parish,  CataJioula,  Lou- 
isiana. 

The  apple,  when  in  a  position  to  be  shaded  fully  half  the  day,  I  have 
found  to  yield  richly;  and  I  have  gathered  from  my  trees  the  variety 
of  pippin  called  by  Coxe  the  "  Monstrous,"  weighing  half  an  ounce 
over  two  pounds,  highly  flavored,  and  juicy  at  that.  In  situations 
exposed  to  the  sun  throughout  the  day,  the  trees  shoot  up  much  in 
the  form  of  a  Lorabardy  poplar,  bearing  a  juiceless  fruit,  which  gene- 
rally falls  in  an  immature  state. 

Statement  of  D.  A.  Fairbanks,  of  Augusta,  Kennebec  county,  Maine. 

An  orchard  belonging  to  this  city,  of  about  two  hundred  trees,  pro- 
duced this  year  250  bushels  of  grafted  apples,  which  sold  for  $2  60  per 
barrel.  This  orchard  is  well  situated  on  a  southeasterly  slope,  with  a 
hill  on  the  west  to  break  off  the  cold  winds,  and  is  enclosed  by  a  ti^ht 
high  fence.  For  quite  a  number  of  years  it  has  been  pastured  with 
hogs,  to  enrich  and  keep  light  the  soil,  and  to  eat  the  small  apples 
which  fall  from  the  trees.  Last  year  the  same  orchard  had  some  6Q0 
or  more  bushels  on  it. 

The  varieties  in  this  orchard,  and  which  thrive  well  in  this  climate, 
are — for  winter  use,  the  Roxbury  Russet,  Nonsuch,  Rhode  Island 
Greening,  Baldwin,  Talman  Sweet,  Blue  Pearmain,  and  the  Esopus 
Spitzenberg ;  for  fall  use,  the  New  York  Russet,  Franklin  Sweet,  and 
the  Fairbanks ;  for  summer  use,  Sops-of-Wine,  Moses  Wood,  and  Sum- 
mer Sweet. 

The  cost  of  transporting  fruit  from  this  county  to  the  Atlantic  mar- 
ket by  navigation  is  10  cents  a  barrel;  by  railroad,  44  cents. 


Statement  of  Abraham  Preble,  of  Bowdoinham,  Lincoln  county,  Maine. 

Apples,  in  this  vicinity,  are  the  principal  fruit  crop.  Our  climate 
seems  well  adapted  to  their  growth,  and  when  properly  cultivated 
they  pay  well  for  our  labor.  Thirty  years  ago  few  of  us  knew  any- 
thing about  grafted  fruit.  There  were  large  orchards  of  native  seed- 
lings, and  the  fruit  of  so  little  value  that  some  farmers,  considering  their 
orchards  an  incumbrance  to  the  land,  cut  down  large  portions  of  them; 
many  others  neglected  their  fhiit-trees,  and  nearly  all  of  us  failed  to 
set  young  trees.  About  twenty-five  years  ago,  graflers  came  from  the 
West  and  set  some  scions  in  nearly  every  town  in  this  county.  Ailer 
their  grafting  came  into  bearing  we  soon  saw  the  great  superiority  of 
grafted  over  ungrafted  fruit ;  and  it  awakened  an  interest,  which  has 
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been  yearly  increMing,  for  pruning,  cleaning,  and  graftiag  old  orchardg. 
•nd  setting  out  young  ones.  But  we  met  with  a  diflBcidly  in  the  want 
ofni^series ;  tor  Wettem  trees  came  so  Wgb,  that  most  of  us  could  not 
•r  aftord  to  buy  many  of  them.  But  now  fruit-trees  come  cheaper,  and  we 
have  plenty  of  nurseries  at  home ;  so  that  the  number  of  trees  set  aa- 
nuady  is  fast  increasing. 

Caterpillars  have  troubled  our  orchards  more  or  less  for  many  years : 
but  a  bttle  care  m  season  will  destroy  them  in  the  nest.  Borers,  in 
some  neighborhoods,  have  done  mischief;  but  they  may  be  destroyed 
while  m  the  tree  by  thrusting  a  limber  wire  into  their  holes. 

1  o  make  orchards  productive,  and  yield  fair  fruit  after  being  grafted. 

n^  ^^^  ^""^  ^^  "'^*''  ^^  '^^  ^^^  scraped  uJyeailj 

fWirtt«.--We  have  enwafted  a  large  variety  of  apples,  from  those 
Which  ripen  in  August  to  those  that  will  keep  the  year  round.    Amonc 
our  best  summer  varieties  are  the  August  6weet.  Sops-of-Wine,  and 
Jennetmg.     The  Pound  Sweet,  Kennebec  Seedling,  and  Low  Graft, 
^e  &ie  tor  fall.     The  two  most  valuable  cooking  apples  are  the  Cat 
Head  and  King's  Pocket,  both  very  large  and  productive  bearers.    1 
have  raised  Cat  Heads  sixty  of  which  made  a  UshcL    Our  orchards 
have  been  extensively  engrafted  with  winter  apples,  particularly  those 
which  keep  longest ;  so  that  at  present  there  is  a  greater  supply  of 
wmter  than  summer  or  autumn  varieties.     Baldwins,  Rhode  &d 
Oreenings,  and  Roxbury  Russets  are  considered  the  most  valuable  for 
Jonp  keepmg  and  shipping.     The  trees  are  good  bearers,  hardy,  and 
maie  fine  tops.     The  Blue  Pearmain  is  a  very  fine  apple  in  some  1<^ 
^tioos,  but  generally  with  us  neither  trees  nor  fruit  5o  weU.    The 
JBlack   Gihflower  is  an  early  winter  apple,  much  admired  by  some. 
The  Black  apple  lately  originated  in  South  Paris,  Oxford  county,  in 
this  State,  and  is  highly  recommended,  but  not  suflScientiy  tested.  The 
Golden  BaU  is  also  a  very  fine  large  apple,  (keeping  until  March,) 
which  lately  sprang  from  the  orchard  of  Mrs.  Paul  Bayley,  of  Sidney 
Kennebec  county.     The  trees  are  hardy  and  thrifty,  and  make  larjre 
handsome  tops  ;  but  we  have  not  sufficiently  tested  their  bearing  qual- 
lUes.     Wew  varieties  are  annually  brought  into  notice. 

Coit  and  profit  of  an  appU  orchard.— One  hundred  trees  planted  on 
an  acre  of  land  will  cost,  on  an  average.  $26.  The  land  should  be  kept 
in  a  state  of  cultivaUon  whilst  the  trees  are  coming  into  bearing.  About 
$26  expended  in  care  and  labor,  besides  the  crops  taken  from  the  land, 
will  bring  them  into  a  bearing  state.  When  an  acre  of  trees  is  in  id 
pime  It  will  average  400  bushels  per  annum,  provided  the  land  is  kept 
nch  and  loose,  and^  the  trees  welf  managed.  Average  price,  66  cents 
per  bnshel.  Our  surplus  apples  are  valuable  for  all  kinds  of  stock 
particularly  to  wmter  store-liogs.  Sweet  apples  are  worth  about  as 
much  as  potatoes. 

^r..^^'li!^"'T^^■^?^^^^  of  cultivating  young  trees  is  to  sow  pomace 
from  the  cidcr-miU  m  the  fall,  m  drills  two  leet  apart  The  two  fol- 
towmg  seasons  I  keep  the  ground  clear  of  weeds.  In  the  fall  of  the 
•econdyear  I  dig  up  the  young  trees  and  pack  them  in  the  cellar,  cov- 

h^l^^IT'A  ^'^.  V^u  ^.  '^  "^"^  °^  ^"^^  foUowin^.  when  I 
have  htUc  to  do,  I  take  them  mto  a  room,  widi  heat  enough  to  keep 
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comfortable,  and  graft  them  with  the  best  varieties  of  fruit,  bind  and 
label  each  bdndle  with  the  name  of  the  variety,  and  a^n  pack  the 
loots  in  earth  in  the  cellar.  When  the  stock  is  larger  than  the  scion  I 
split  it  in  the  middle,  and  cut  the  scion  in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  insert- 
ing the  scion  in  such  a  manner  that  the  saps,  wood,  and  bark  come  to- 
gether on  one  side.  I  secure  the  scion  by  winding  a  few  turns  of  twine 
around  the  stock  to  make  it  hug  the  scion ;  covering  the  wound  with 
cement.  When  the  stock  and  scion  are  of  equal  size,  I  adopt  the  whip- 
method  of  grafting. 

As  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground,  make  it  rich  with  the  best 
manures  for  corn ;  plough  deep  and  fine ;  furrow  four  feet  apart,  two 
furrows  in  a  row ;  and  remove  the  trees  fi-om  the  cellar,  keeping  the 
roots  fix)m  the  sun  as  much  as  possible  whilst  transplanting.  I  place 
the  trees  15  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  bending  the  tap-roots  in  a  hori- 
zontal position,  and  covering  the  other  roots  with  fine  earth  about  two 
inches  deeper  than  they  originally  grew.  As  soon  as  I  find  the  scions 
have  taken,  and  have  grown  about  two  inches  in  length,  which  is  gen- 
erally about  the  last  of  June,  I  cut  the  twine  by  holding  in  my  left  hand 
a  piece  of  wood  with  a  notch  cut  in  it  to  rest  against  the  back  of  the 
tree  to  keep  it  steady ;  with  a  sharp-pointed  knife  in  my  right  hand, 
with  the  eoge  upwards,  I  cut  through  the  cement  so  as  to  cut  off*  each 
turn  of  twine.  If  the  twine  is  not  cut,  it  will  girdle  and  spoil  the  tree. 
Engrafted  trees,  mana^d  in  this  way  by  a  skilful  hand,  will  do  well ; 
and  more  than  seven-eighths  of  them  will  live  and  grow.  Some  of 
them  will  grow  but  littie  the  first  year ;  others,  one,  two,  three,  or 
four  feet.  The  sprouts  fi*om  the  stock  must  be  kept  off",  and  when  the 
scions  are  not  inclined  to  shoot  up,  lash  them  to  small  stakes ;  other- 
wise they  will  be  broken  down.  When  mice  are  plenty,  they  will  gir- 
dle and  destroy  the  trees  if  something  is  not  done  to  prevent  them. 
To  know  each  variety  whilst  in  the  nursery,  I  split  stalks  of  cedar  two 
inches  wide,  shave  them  smooth  and  paint  them  white,  and  then  stick 
one  where  a  variety  begins  and  where  it  ends,  and  mark  the  names  on 
them  with  black  paint. 

Statement  of  Henry  Little,  of  Bangor,  Penobscot  county,  Maine. 

Although  I  am  in  the  mercantile  business,  my  favorite  pursuit  for 
many  years  has  been  to  ascertain  what  choice  fi-uits  will  beet  suit  the 
climate  of  Maine,  and  more  particularly  the  locality  of  Bangor  and  its 
vicinity ;  to  introduce  and  disseminate  such  fruits  as  widely  as  possible 
on  Penobscot  river,  and  through  the  State.  The  reputation  of  many 
fruits  will  depend  on  their  location.  What  may  be  strictly  true  of  a 
fruit  grown  in  Maine,  may  be  as  strictly  false  of  the  same  variety  if  grown 
in  Pennsylvania,  or  further  south.  In  the  one  case,  it  may  be  first-rale; 
in  the  other,  inferior  in  flavor.  Therefore,  in  the  selection  of  varieties, 
the  pomologist  should  be  influenced  by  the  climate  of  his  location.  Our 
climate  differs  from  that  of  England,  yet  it  approaches  nearer  to  it 
than  most  other  States ;  for  the  thiits  that  best  thrive  in  that  country, 
grow  in  great  perfection  in  Maine. 

I  know  of  no  way  that  lands  in  this  region  can  be  used  to  so  great  a 
profit  as  by  the  cmtivatkm  of  the  finer  varieties  of  finiits.    No  crops 
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command  so  high  prices.  For  ten  years  past  the  average  price  in  our 
market  has  been  for  apples  $1  per  bushel;  for  plums,  the  best  varieties, 
$4  per  busheL  For  pears  a  still  higher  price.  In  this  part  of  the  State 
the  demand  is  greater  than  the  supply  at  these  prices. 

There  is  a  lively  interest  awakened  here  on  the  subject,  and  we  have 
in  this  city  a  flourishing  horticultural  society,  which  annually  holds  a 
highly  respectable  show  of  fruit;  particularly  of  the  apple,  the  pear, 
and  the  plum. 

Grajling  and  budding. — There  is  annually,  at  the  right  season,  much 
grafting  and  budding  done.  The  grafting  is  not  performed  by  splitting 
the  stock,  but  by  "  saddle  grafting,"  which  is  very  popular  here ;  for 
the  trees  grow  perfectly  sound  at  the  junction,  as  the  scions  nearly  all 
live  and  thrive  when  the  grafting  cloth  is  used.  I  here  give  the  method 
that  is  adopted,  which,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  is  uniformly  practised 
on  this  river.  First,  take  six  pounds  of  beeswax,  one  pound  of  rosin, 
and  one  pint  of  linseed  oil,  (no  other  than  hnseed  oil  should  be  used) 
and  melt  them  well  together  over  a  slow  fire.  Then,  while  warm, 
with  a  paint-brush,  spread  the  wax  on  one  side  of  closely  woven  cot- 
ton cloth,  which  cut,  when  waxed,  into  strips  as  may  be  wanted,  say 
half  an  inch  wide  and  from  nine  to  twelve  inches  long,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  stock  to  be  grafted.  I  have  used  this  grafting  cloth  with 
almost  sure  success  for  many  years.  It  is  very  pliable,  easify  worked, 
and  contains  nothing  that  in  the  least  injures  the  scion,  or  stock.  No 
strings  are  necessary,  and  the  work  may  be  very  neatly  as  well  as 
quickly  performed.  These  waxed  strips  may  also  be  used  in  budding 
trees,  also  for  covering  wounds  on  trees.  Some  use  more  rosin  than 
one  to  six  pounds  of  beeswax ;  but  rosin  is  not  so  pliable  as  beeswax, 
and  the  only  reason  I  use  any  is  for  its  adhesive  quality.  All  stone 
fruits  should  be  grafted  very  early  in  the  spring.  I  have  grafted  plums 
and  cherries  with  success  when  the  snow  was  over  a  foot  deep  where 
the  trees  stood.     It  was  in  the  month  of  March. 

The  Paradise  stock  is  used  for  apples,  though  some  engraft  upon  the 
Doucin  stock.  For  dwarfing  certain  varieties  of  pears,  the  Angers 
quince  is  preferred  for  the  purpose.  For  the  cherry,  the  Mahaleb  stock 
is  employed.  For  plums,  the  Canada  plum  stock  is  mostly  used  ;  but 
it  operates  like  the  pear  on  the  thorn  or  mountain  ash — the  scion  out- 
grows the  stock. 

The  cherry-tree  should  be  grafted  before  the  frost  is  out  of  the 
ground. 

Pruning  treet.—l  think  most  people  prune  too  much.  The  tap-root  is 
cut  off  when  the  tree  is  pknted,  and  all  the  branches,  for  at  least  six  feet 
fi-om  the  ground,  and  in  some  cases  they  are  pruned  so  severely  that  a 
man  on  horseback  could  ride  round  them  without  touching  his  hat  to 
the  few  hmbs  that  are  left.  Thus  the  trees  are  treated  with  downright 
cruelty.  The  result  is,  the  bodies  of  the  trees  are  more  or  less  affected 
with  the  "sun-scald."  However  we  may  respect  the  customs  of  our 
fathers  and  grandfathers,  we  are  not  obliged  to  copy  their  errors.  To 
preserve  the  pear  and  other  fruit-trees  that  have  been  deprived  of  their 
much  needed  dress  and  ornament,  we  wind  the  bodies  with  wreathes 
of  hay,  or  shade  them  by  cotton  cloth  from  the  ground  upwards  to  the 
lower  branches.    Where  thi^  is  done,  in  eveiy  mstance  it  has  afforded 


a  sure  protection  fi'om  sun^scalds.  I  have  long  been  convinced  of  the 
great  benefit  of  permitting  all  fruit-trees  to  branch  near  the  ground, 
guflfering  them  to  form  the  shape  of  a  pyramid.  Mulching  has  been 
found  very  beneficial,  more  especially  to  newly  planted  trees.  It  is 
done  by  spreading  refuse  hay  or  straw,  a  few  inches  thick,  over  the 
roots  of  the  trees. 

Manuring  trees. — In  this  and  the  other  States  of  New  England,  where 
the  lands  are  not  rich,  some  of  the  farmers  are  in  the  habit  of  gather- 
ing fi'uit  from  their  orchards,  for  a  succession  of  years,  without  giving 
the  soil  any  nutriment.  In  Maine,  if  we  take  heavy  crops  from  the 
soil,  we  must  enrich  it  in  return,  or  it  will  soon  be  exhausted,  and  the 
fruit  will  surely  deteriorate.  With  us,  there  is  more  danger  of  starv- 
ing our  fruit-trees,  than  of  giving  them  too  much  food.  I  therefore  see 
no  good  reason  why  we  should  manure  our  lands  for  crops  of  wheat, 
com,  and  potatoes,  and  utterly  neglect  to  enrich  the  soil  for  our  crops 
of  fruits.  One  of  our  farmers  was  asked  why  his  apples  were  so  much 
superior  to  those  of  the  same  variety  raised  by  his  neighbor  t  "  Be- 
cause," he  replied,  "  I  fat  my  apples  by  enriching  the  soil  around  the 
roots  of  my  trees."  There  was  good  sense  in  the  reply.  These  ob- 
servations would  not  be  called  lor,  if  we  all  had  soils  like  the  rich 
prairies  of  the  West.  We  have  in  this  State  ample  means  to  fertihze 
our  soil,  for  growihg  fruits,  by  swamp  or  pond  muck,  in  any  quantity 
desired — lime,  ashes,  bones,  and  other  fertilizers. 

Under-draining  land  is  beginning  to  attract  attention ;  and  so  far  as  it 
is  practised,  it  has  in  every  instance  been  attended  with  great  success. 
Perhaps  it  is  more  beneficial  here  than  in  other  soils.  Dwarfing  fiuit- 
trees  has  become  fashionable,  more  especially  in  cities. 

With  us,  the  apple  is  the  most  useful  of  fruits.  Its  value  is  greatly 
enhanced  by  its  long-keeping  qualities.  When  the  cultivator  "plants 
trees  of  varieties  that  will  ripen  in  succession,  he  has  this  fruit  in  per- 
fection the  whole  year.  It  is  not  only  valuable  for  the  dessert,  but  for 
culinary  purposes,  even  in  a  dried  state.  Sweet  apples  are  a  whole- 
some food,  and  should  be  cultivated  more  extensively.  I  think  that 
our  farmers  would  find  it  much  to  their  advantage  if  tiiey  would  cul- 
tivate a  greater  proportion  of  sweet  apples,  for  culinary  purposes,  as 
well  as  for  feeding  to  stock. 

Apples  grown  in  this  State  are  kept  full  a  month  longer  than  those 
raisecl  in  most  of  the  other  sections  of  the  country.  I  therefore  believe 
that  Maine  will,  at  no  distant  day,  become  one  of  the  largest  exporting 
fruit  Slates  in  the  Union.  Immense  quantities  are  commonly  exported 
to  foreign  countries  in  ships  owned  here,  which  affords  us  every  taciUty 
of  adding  to  the  cargoes  our  long-keeping  apples.  In  this  respect  we 
have  many  advantages  over  our  brethren  of^ other  States,  which  have 
less  seacoast,  and,  with  two  exceptions,  less  navigation.  Maine  is  in- 
dented along  the  seacoast  with  more  than  three  bimdred  harbors,  suit- 
able for  ships,  steamers,  and  other  vessels. 

The  varieties  cultivated  with  the  best  success,  in  this  section,  are  as 
follows: 

Summer  apples. — Bell's  Early,  or  Sop«-of-Wine  ;  Drap  d'Or;  Early 
Harvest;  Early  Sweet  Bough;  Red  Astrachan;  Tetofsky;  William's 
Favorite. 
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ia/ip?e».— Beauty  of  Kent;  Dutchew  of  Oldenburg;  Fameuse- 
3in;  Garden  Sweet;  Jewett'sRed;  Maiden's  Bhish ;  Nortoo'i 


Autumn 
Gravenstein 

Melon;  Orange,  or  Golden  Sweet;  Porter;  St.  Lawrence  and  Haw- 
ley  (promise  well.) 

ffinter  apples—American  Golden  Russet;  Baldwin;  Blue  Pear- 
main;  Danon's  Winter  Sweet;  Domino;  Golden  Ball;  Hubbardston 
Nonsuch;  Jonathan;  Lady's  Sweeting;  Minister;  Mother;  Northern 
Spy ;  Peck  s  Pleasant ;  Pomme  Oris;  Rhode  Island  Greening;  Ribstone 
Fippm;  Roxbury  Russet;  TaUman  Sweet;  Vanderverej  Wagener 
(not  fully  tested.)  ** 

Our  horticultural  exhibition  is  annually  held  about  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember.  Every  year  there  are  sound  apples  of  the  previous  year  found 
on  the  tables.  At  the  exhibition  of  fruits  in  1852,  a  plate  of  sound 
apples  were  on  the  tables  which  were  grown  in  1860 ! 

I  will  here  remark,  that  where  there  is  one  apple-tree  now  growing 
in  this  State,  there  should  be  one  hundred  or  more.  When  we  have 
a  surplus  of  apples,  we  can  export  them  to  Europe,  and  other  parts 
where  the  apple  is  not  grown  in  that  perfection  that  it  is  with  us,  and 
where  they  command  a  price  varying  from  $7  to  $20  per  barrel. 

^ibitone  Pipjnn.— This  variety  is  only  second-rate  in  Pennsylvania 
and  other  btates  south  of  New  York.  Here,  as  in  England,  it  is  gene- 
rally considered  our  best  winter  apple.  Hon.  Ephraim  Goodale,  of 
Umngton,  near  this  city,  now  eighty  years  ot  age,  has  cultivated  it  for 
mty  years,  and  his  opinion  of  fruits  has  great  weight  with  the  public 
Here.  Jle  thmks  it  has  no  superior  for  the  climate  of  Maine.  He  re- 
ceived this  variety,  and  the  Sop8H)f-Wine,  under  the  name  of  BeU's 
J!.ar  y,  by  which  it  is  known  here,  from  the  Hon.  Dr.  Vaughn,  of  HaUo- 
well,  who  brought  them  from  England.  I  have  seen  the  Ribstone  Pippin 
in  p-eat  perfection  in  the  gardens  of  Montreal.  In  1860,  Mr.  Sharp, 
of  Woodstock,  ]New  Brunswick,  wrote  to  me  for  a  selection  of  apple 
scions,  suitable  for  the  cold  climate  of  that  province.     I  accordingly 

f  °'  oTni'n^^-  ,  ^^  ^^  ^^*^^y  ^"^'^  "^«  '»^at  he  has  growing  on  his 
fiirm  28,000  apple-trees  of  the  varieties  I  sent  him— 2;800  of  which 
were  of  the  Ribstone  Pippin  ;  800  of  the  Rhode  Island  Greening;  700 
of  the  Gravenstein  ;  660  of  William's  Favorite ;  600  of  the  Red  Astra- 
chan;  600  each  of  the  Dutchess  of  Oldenburg,  Fameuse,  BeU's  Early, 
Northern  Spy,  and  others.  The  Ribstone  Pfppin  is  peculiarly  suited 
tor  a  northern  climate.  "^ 

Maiden's  Blush.— I  never  have  seen  this  variety  so  beautif '1  in  color 

^^J^jn        ^"  °^^°''  ^  ^^^^^  ^'■o^"  on  the  Penobscot. 

BelTs  Early,  or  Sops-of-fVine.—ThiB  has  been  for  fifiy  years  the  fa- 
vorite  early  apple  of  Bangor  and  its  vicinity.  When  grown  here,  it  is 
a  first-rate  fruit.  It  requires  a  rich  soil.  This  variety  and  William's 
Javonte  bring  high  prices  in  this  market.  I  may  here  remark,  that 
here  and  elsewhere  a  deep  red  apple  is  more  saleable  than  any  other 
colored  one.  -^ 

The  Diachess  of  Oldenburg  was  first  brought  here  in  1847.  One  of 
the  trees  bore  a  dozen  of  handsome  apples  the  same  year.  The  tree 
and  fi^il  on  It  sold  for  $4;  since  wfiich  time  the  variety  has  been  ex- 
teoMvely  culuvated.  It  proves  very  productive ;  the  trees  bear  youmr, 
and  are  fast  growers.  j^"*i5' 


Qrwengtein. — This  is  deservedly  the  most  popular  autumn  apple  in 
this  part  of  Maine.  It  was  introduced  here  m  1828,  and  the  first  tree 
grafted  with  this  variety,  bore  20  bushels  the  twelfth  year,  and  has 
since  bore,  in  good  fruit  years,  26  bushels.  It  is  extensively  cuhivated 
in  this  region,  and  the  trees  are  fast  growers. 

Vand&rvere. — This  variety  was  also  brought  here  in  1828.  It  re- 
quires a  rich,  light  soil  It  is  one  of  our  best  and  handsomest  winter 
apples. 

Hubbardston  Nonsuch. — This  fruit  has  been  cultivated  on  this  river 
nearly  fifty  years.  It  sustains  the  highest  reputation,  and  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  and  finest  flavored  fruits  in  the  catalogue  of  apples.  It  is 
not  yet  cultivated  so  extensively  as  the  Ribstone  Pippin  in  tnis  vicinity. 

Rhode  Island  Greening. — This  apple  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  as  an 
old  and  very  reliable  acquaintance— »a  great  and  sure  bearer. 

Baldwin. — No  apple  is  so  extensively  cultivated  in  Massachusetts  as 
this.  It  is  very  partial  to  the  place  of  its  nativity,  in  Middlesex  county 
in  that  State,  where  it  grows  in  great  perfection.  When  it  was  first 
brought  to  the  Penobscot,  it  was  hardly  worth  cultivation ;  but  it  grew 
better  from  year  to  year,  both  in  flavor  and  color,  until  it  is  now  classed 
among  our  best  apples. 

Northern  Spy. — Thousands  of  trees  are  planted  of  this  new  variety, 
some  of  which  have  fruited.  It  requires  high  cultivation,  and  the  trees 
are  very  thrifty.  The  specimens  of  fruit  that  I  hare  seen  are  not  equal 
to  those  grown  in  New  York — they  are  variable.  We  have  not  culti- 
vated it  long  enough  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  it. 

William's  Favoriu. — No  early  apple  commands  a  higher  price  than 
this  in  our  market.  Its  size,  color,  and  great  l)eauty,  also  iu  mild  sub- 
acid, rich  flavor,  combine  to  make  it  very  popular. 

Early  Sweet  Bough. — This  variety  is  beginning  to  be  extensively  cul- 
tivated here,  and,  I  believe,  is  generally  considered  the  best  early  sweet 
apple.     The  trees  are  very  thrifty  and  productive. 

The  foregoing  apples  are  selected  from  the  large  number  of  varieties 
cultivated  in  this  region.  Were  I  to  make  a  selection  tor  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  or  other  distant  States,  I  could  point  out  other  varieties  equal  to,  or 
superior  to  those  cultivated  with  us.  For  instance,  in  New  York,  I 
could  name  the  far-famed  Newtown  Pippin,  the  Esopus  Spitzenberg, 
the  Swaar,  the  Fall  Pippin,  and  the  Ounce  apple,  which  do  not  grow 
here  to  that  perfection  they  do  in  their  native  State. 

Statement  of  Simon  T.  Ashton  and  Elijah  Myrick,  Trustees  of  the 
United  Society  of  Shakers^  at  Harvard,  Worcester  county,  Massachur 
9etU, 

We  have  an  orchard  of  one  hundred  varieties  of  the  apple,  selected 
from  the  best  nurseries.  These  are  just  beginning  to  bear,  most  of 
them  giving  promise  to  be  equal  to  thd  recommendations  of  the  best 
authorities,  and  agree  well  with  the  descriptions,  as  far  as  we  have  had 
opportunity  to  compare.  They  have  not,  as  yet,  been  in  bearftig  long 
enough  for  us  to  speak  advisedly  of  their  comparative  or  respective 
merits.  In  our  older  orchards  we  have  some  thirty  other  kinds  of  good 
apples. 
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Slatment  of  C.  F.  Mali/jrv,  cf  Rmto,  Macmbc<m«y,  Mickiga,. 

Apples  in  ihis  county  are  a  profitable  crop.  Tbev  aeU  at  frnm  9is .. 
CO  cents  per  bushel,  and  are  cirried  in  consWrabrq^antUie^T^^ 
nft  t^^\'°  Chicago  and  other  porta  on  the  ?aC  The  ^ 
of^^ansportauon  from  Detroit  to  New  Y^k  is  from  76  cents  to  «^ 


Su^t  of  James  L.  Minor,  of  J.ff„^  cUy,  CoU  county,  Mimuri. 
This  is  emphatically  the  land  of  the  apple.  ETerv  varietv  nf  fr,,;, 
j^ms  to  flourish  on  this  «,il.  Peaches  ,„'?c^  well,  SXut  otS 
in  four  or  five  years.  Plums  generally  bear  well  ThI  oei  3 
cherry  (except  the  morello)  rarely  succeed.  ^ 


Statemmt  oj  Samubl  Webbbr    of  CUrUttow^  Suilivan  county' Nch 

HampsAire, 

beife::s:i:':!?  ir  tr  ttd  '"va^i^^n  t-n-.'- 

y^d  have  usually  sold  at  about  60^ems  a  bul^t  cid^rTp'pt '^ 

bi^e  ^Thi  „  '"""/  '^  "^"^"K  "PP'*'-  f"™  20  to  34  ce?«  pS 
bushel  The  present  season,  the  apple  crop  has  aUnost  entirely  fai^ 
m  thu  vicinity,  and  good  fruit  haa  s^ld  for  70  to  76  cent T^r  bSS 

SMma,t  of  F.  W.  Lay,  of  Grcm,  Monroe  county,  Ncu,  York. 
Formerly,  fruit  was  considered  of  little  value  in  this  countv     r™.M 


/Sta^onen^  ^  Robert  L.  Pbll,  <^  the  city  and  cowUy  of  New  York, 

The  orchard  on  "  Pelhara  Farm,"  in  Esopus,  Ulster  county,  contains 
20,000  bearing  Newtown  Pippin  trees,  twenty-four  years  old.  The  fruit, 
by  peculiar  management  in  applying  fertilizers  to  the  trees,  is  produced 
in  abundance  every  year,  instead  of  every  alternate  year,  as  is  usually 
the  case.  It  is  all  picked  by  hand,  sweated,  and  assorted  into  three 
quaUties  for  market.  The  first  quality  is  sold  in  New  York  for  $6,  and 
in  Europe  for  from  $12  to  $30  per  barrel.  The  second  quality  is  also 
gold  in  New  York  for  $4,  and  m  the  West  Indies  for  $9  per  barreL 
The  third  quality  is  made  into  cider,  which  is  refined  on  the  estate, 
and  is  sold  in  New  York  at  $4  per  dozen  bottles,  or  $44  per  barreL 
The  pomace  is  placed  under  pressure  after  the  first  quality  of  the  juice 
has  been  expressed,  and  the  liquor,  after  being  fermented  and  refined, 
is  converted  into  vinegar,  which  readily  sells  in  New  York  for  12^ 
cents  per  gallon,  or  $4  per  barreL 

There  are  likewise  on  "PelhamFarm"  one  hundred  varieties  of 
choice  apples,  selected  from  all  parts  of  Europe  and  America  ;  forty- 
five  varieties  of  hot-house  grapes,  six  natives ;  thirty  of  peaches ;  thirty 
of  plums ;  twenty  of  cherries  j  sixty  of  pears  j  ten  of  apricots  ;  and 
ten  of  nectarines. 

Some  of  these  sorts  were  selected,  first  by  purchasing  all  the  varie- 
ties of  the  different  nurserymen,  planting  them  in  the  orchard  or  hot- 
bouse,  and  waiting  until  they  bore  fmit ;  then  choice  was  made  of 
the  best. 


Statement  oJ  Chauncey  E.  Goodrich,  of  Uticut    Oneida  county^  New 

York. 

Apples  are  cultivated  in  Central  New  York  in  large  and  increasing 
quantities,  for  the  eastern  market.  They  are  delivered  on  the  canal  or 
railroad  in  barrels,  by  the  wholesale  dealer,  at  from  $1  12y  to  $1  374- 
per  barrel,  the  price  varying  with  the  quality  of  the  fruit,  the  season, 
and  the  demand  abroad  and  along  the  sea-board.  The  pippins,  Rhode 
Island  Greening,  Seek-no-further,  Pound  Sweeting,  Swaar,  Spitzenberg, 
&c.,  are  freely  cultivated.  The  Baldwin,  Bell-flower,  and  other  fine 
sorts,  are  beginning  to  be  cultivated.  The  seaaon  is  scarcely  long 
enough  for  the  Newtown  Pippin.  A  variety  of  long-keeping  russets  is 
also  cultivated  for  home-market,  which  may  be  found  on  the  stands  in 
July*.  Our  apple-trees  are  rarely  injured  oy  the  winter  or  late  spring 
frosts ;  nor  do  any  of  those  insects  which  ravage  the  orchards  in  the 
Eastern  States,  invade  them  here,  except  the  caterpillar.  This  insect, 
however,  is  a  feeble  enemy.  The  most  economical  mode  ot  its  destruc- 
tion is  to  crush  it  with  the  naked  hand  as  soon  as  a  small  web  is  seen. 
When,  by  oversight,  it  has  acquired  nearly  its  full  size,  the  same  prime 
instrument  of  nature  is  still  best  used  to  gather  it  into  baskets  or  pails, 
after  which  they  may  be  crushed  by  the  foot  on  some  hard  and  bare 
spot  of  earth.  The  mode  of  destroying  these  insects  by  hunting  the 
nests  in  a  clear  and  bright  day  in  early  spring,  is  neither  so  economical 
io  point  of  time,  cor  so  thorough  in  practice,  as  that  above  recommended. 
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SkUement  of  Gbrsbom  Wiboen,  of  Victor,  OiUario  coidtty,  New  York. 

Chafting^ — In  grafUng,  the  first  thioff  to  be  ooDsidered  if  the  proper 
time  for  cutting  scions,  which  may  be  done  at  any  time  after  the  leaves 
have  fallen  in  autumn,  until  the  buds  begin,  to  expand  in  the  spring. 
If  it  is  necessary  to  cut  them  any  length  of  time  before  you  wish  to  set 
them,  they  should  be  buried  in  damp  sand,  saw-dust,  or  something  of 
the  kind,  to  keep  them  moist.  When  the  trees  are  in  the  neighborhoNxl, 
I  do  not  cut  the  scions  until  the  day  that  I  am  ready  to  set  them.  The 
next  thine  to  be  considered  is  Ine  proper  scions  to  cut,  which  should 
be  fine,  thrifty,  straight-grown  shoots  of  the  last  year's  growth.  The 
buds  upon  the  last  year's  growth  will  grow  young  shoots,  while  those 
upon  the  second  year's  growth  are  blossom  buds,  and  will  not  make 
twigs.  The  proper  size  of  the  scions  will  depend  very  much  upon  the 
size  of  the  stocks  to  be  grafted.  If  they  are  small  seedhngs — say  half  j 
an  inch  in  diameter,  or  less — ^you  should  cut  the  scions  that  are  from 
one-eighth  to  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  For  stocks  that  are 
from  five-eighths  up  to  one  and  a  half  inches  in  dianieter,  you  should 
cut  scions  that  are  fi-om  one-fourth  to  three-eighths  of  an  inch.  The 
ends  of  the  scions,  where  they  get  below  these  sizes,  it  is  best  not  to 
use,  for  they  are  unsuitable  to  take  the  sap  from  the  stocks,  and  seldom, 
if  ever,  live.  March  is  the  proper  time  to  graft  plums  and  cherries, 
and  April  for  all  other  fruits.  They  may  live,  indeed,  if  they  are 
grafted  as  late  as  May ;  but  they  will  not  make  so  fine  a  growth  the 
first  year,  and,  consequently,  wiU  be  less  able  to  withstand  the  scorching 
suns  of  mid-summer.  When  you  are  ready  to  set  your  grafts,  cut  your 
scions  up  into  grafts  about  three  and  a  half  inches  in  length.  For  cutting 
and  preparing  grafts,  use  a  keen-edged  knife.  To  prepare  a  graft  for 
setting,  hold  the  scion  in  your  left  hand,  and  your  knile  in  your  right; 

Elace  the  blade  upon  the  scion  about  one  and  a  half  inches  from  its 
)wer  end,  which  should  be  held  towards  you;  then  draw  it  in  a 
straight  line,  smooth  and  level,  to  the  centre  of  the  lower  end.  Then 
turn  up  the  other  side  of  the  scion  in  your  hand,  and  cut  it  in  precisely 
the  same  maimer.  One  and  a  half  inches  of  the  lower  end  of  the  scion 
will  then  present  the  form  of  a  flat  wedge.  Its  upper  part  should  have 
upon  it  two  or  three  good  buds. 

The  stocks  to  be  grafted  are  next  to  be  considered.  In  grafting 
young  trees  from  three  to  four  feet  high,  they  may  as  well  be  inserted 
about  a  foot  above  the  ground.  Trees  that  are  five  or  six  feet  in  height 
are  generally  grafted  about  three  feet  from  the  ground.  In  grafting 
large  bearing  trees,  select  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  of  the  most  thrifty, 
straight,  smooth-barked  limbs  from  different  parts  of  the  top.  Those 
whicn  are  about  one  or  one  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter  are  to  be 
preferred.  At  the  point  where  you  wish  to  insert  the  scion  find  a  clear 
place,  free  from  limbs,  bruises,  or  curls ;  then,  with  a  fine,  sharp  saw 
cut  it  off,  leaving  it  square  and  level  on  the  top ;  next,  with  your  knife 
dress  off*  the  edge  of  the  bark,  which  will  be  a  tttle  rough  from  the  saw. 
Then  take  your  splitting -knife,  which  should  be  very  sharp,  (a  comnwn' 
butcher's  knife  is  a  tolerable  substitute,^  and  split  the  stock  carefully 
down  the  centre.  In  doing  this,  be  careful  to  divide  the  bark  even  and 
clean  as  you  go,  so  that  the  edge  of  the  bark  on  the  wedge-like  end  of  your 


f&uin. 

•dl»*wiBdov».tail  into  it  and  make  a  nice,  close  joint.  Itwillbenecesmr 
M^  ID  this  way  the  stock  one  and  a  half  inches,  to  correspond  with  ^ 
kMth  you  have  the  end  of  the  scion.  After  making  the  split  in  the  stock, 
•■dwuhdrawmg  the  knife,  you  will  need  a  little  wedge  made  of  haid 
iwod,  to  crowd  down  the  centre  of  the  split  and  hold  it  open.  Then  p«t 
yoor  scion  mto  the  split,  and  let  the  wood  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  scioii 
•et  even  with  the  wood  on  the  split  edge  of  the  stock ;  or,  in  othei  wowU, 
Mt  the  wood  of  the  scion  just  within  the  wood  of  the  stock,  for  then  the 
h«rk  on  the  scion  wiU  meet  the  edge  of  the  bark  on  the  stock.  Next 
^ss  the  scion  down  flrmly  into  the  stock,  and  be  very  careful  in  the 
whole  operation  not  to  bruise  the  edges  of  the  bark  that  meet  between 
the  scion  and  the  stock.  Then  withdraw  the  wedge,  and  apply  the 
graftmg-salve,  spreading  a  coat  of  it  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in 
thickness  over  the  end  of  the  stock  where  it  was  sawed  oflT.  Fit  it 
down  nice  and  tight  over  the  edges  of  the  bark  and  around  the  scions; 
then  spread  a  strip  down  each  side,  over  the  spHt  in  the  stock,  so  that 
the  whole  operation  wiU  be  closed  air-tight  This  is  necessary  to 
prevent  the  sap  from  drying  out  and  killing  the  scions.  After  the  grafts 
are  set,  they  should  be  looked  to  occasionally,  as  crevices  will  some- 
times operi  between  the  bark  and  the  salve  and  let  in  the  air.  The 
best  salve  is  made  by  melting  one  pound  of  beeswal  with  six  pounds  of 
rosm  in  a  pint  of  linseed  oil. 

Statement  of  Luther  Bailt,  of  the  United  Society  of  Shaken,  North 

Union  J  Cuyahoga  county  y  Ohio. 
Increased  attention  is  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit  with  us.  Among 
the  best  varieties  of  apples,  and  those  that  appea;r  to  be  best  adapted  to 
our  soil  and  climate,  are  the  Richfield  Nonsuch,  Baldwin,  Seek-no- 
fiirther,  Esopus  Spitzenberg,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Golden  Pippin, 
Swaar,  and  Egg- top.    Present  price  of  apples,  $1  per  bushel 

Statement  of  Jacob  Knoop,  of  Elizabeth,  Miami  county,  Ohio. 

Much  interest  has  lately  been  bestowed  here  in  the  cultivation  of 
W|es;  and  the  choice  varieties  of  the  East  have  been  introduced  with 
good  success.  The  specimens  exhibited  at  our  county  fair  cannot  be 
excelled  in  any  part  of  the  Union. 

The  price  of  apples  is  from  25  to  50  cents  per  bushel  A  consider- 
able quantity  is  shipped  to  the  South. 

Statement  of  P.  W.  Gillbtt,  of  Astoria,  Clatsop  county,  Oregon, 

Fruit-growing,  the  most  pleasant,  as  well  as  the  most  profitable^ 
branch  of  agriculture,  is  receiving  increased  attention  with  us.  Indeed, 
■0  expense  nor  pains  has  been  spared  in  introducing  and  testing  varie- 
ties. Oregori  has  now  a  splendid  assortment  of  fruit,  with  a  climate 
congenial  to  its  growth.  The  summers  are  too  cool,  however,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia,  to  produce  peaches  of  a  fine  flavor  ;  but  the 
inturior  of  the  Territory  has  a  climate  adafited  to  the  perfect  develop- 
■— *  of  the  finest  peaches,  pears,  and  grapes. 
18 
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Green  apples  are  worth  from  $8  to  $10  per  bushel,  and  ready  sale 
at  that.  At  this  rale  one  acre  of  land  in  apple-trees,  allowing  14 
bushels  to  the  tree,  which  is  a  low  estimate  for  trees  of  mature  age, 
and  forty  trees  to  the  acre,  gives  the  enormous  sum  of  $4,480  per  acre. 
This  is  a  matter  of  fact,  and  not  speculation.  It  is  true,  our  orchards, 
being  young,  yield  but  from  one  to  eight  or  ten  bushels  to  the  tree;  but 
it  is  ihe  opinion  of  some  of  our  wisest  men  that  good  winter  apples  will 
com  Jiand,  in  San  Francisco  market,  as  high  a  price  for  the  next  thirty 
years. 


Statement  of  H.  J.  Beyerle,  of  Sugar  Valley,  Clinton  county,  Pennsyl- 


vania. 


Our  valley  is  subject  to  early  frosts,  which  often  prove  injurious  to 
the  fruit  culture.  Some  few  fruit-growers  have  practised  a  mode  of 
preveoting  frost  which  I  never  saw  in  print,  and  which  I  look  upon  as 
being  quile  effective:  they  smoke  their  orchards  by  building  fires 
among  the  trees.  The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  low  valleys  or 
plains  suffer  more  from  frost  thun  high  ones  ;  and,  further,  that  Inrosts 
never  occur  where  wind  is. blowing,  nor  where  the  atmosphere  is  cloudy, 
but  only  on  mornitigs  when  the  air  is  calm  and  the  sky  clear.  On 
such  mornings  smoke  always  moves  sluggishly,  and  frequently  settles  at 
a  height  but  little  above  orchard  trees.  By  making  fires  in  different 
parts  of  the  orchard  a  short  lime  before  daylight,  the  smoke,  in  a  meas- 
ure, will  cover  the  trees,  and  thus  prevent  frost  upon  the  same  princi- 
ple as  fog  or  clouds. 

Statement  of  JoHX  Eichar,  of  Greensburgh,  Westmoreland  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, 

Of  apples,  we  have  the  Newtown  Pippin,  which  stands  unrivalled 
for  late  winter  use.  This  variety  commands  a  higher  price  in  the  Eng- 
Ush  markets  than  any  other.  The  Rambo  is  also  an  excellent  fall  and 
early  winter  apple.  Besides  these,  we  have  the  Pennock,  Maiden's 
Blush,  York,  Golden  Gate,  and  the  Marietta  RusseL 


Statement  of  Raleigh  W.  Dyer,  of  Prillaman's,  Franklin  county,  Vir- 
ginia. 

In  this  county  we  have  apples,  pears,  cherries,  damsons,  currants, 
prunes,  and  quinces.  They  all  do  well  except  pears,  which  fail  from 
the  blight.  There  is  not  a  farm  among  us  but  has  its  orchard,  though 
the  fruit  heretofore  has  been  of  a  poor  and  insipid  quality.  Our 
farmers  are  beginning  to  turn  their  atlenlion  to  this  subject,  and  within 
the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a  very  perceptible  change,  bolh  as 
to  quality  and  quantity.  The  best  fruit-trees  ana  scions  are  now  being 
sought  after  by  our  farmers  with  avidity.  We  have  not,  as  yet,  sent 
much  fruit  to  market,  owing  to  the  distance  we  have  to  transport  it; 
yet  I  doubt  not  that  this  section  of  Virginia  will,  in  a  few  years,  pro- 
duce vast  quantities  for  market.  The  most  common  disease  of  apples 
seems,  also,  to  be  the  blight ;  which  I  think  could  be  prevented  by  ma- 
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ntaring  and  storing  the  land  about  the  trees,  therebv  destroying  the 
larvae  of  insects  about  their  mots,  and  killing  the  caterpillar.  The  kinds 
in  use  are  the  Pearmain,  the  Yellow  and  Green  Pippins,  the  June, 
Horse,  John,  Buckingham,  Limber  Twig,  Long  Stem,  Sweeting,  Queen, 
Turner  Red,  Cannon,  and  Rusty  Coat. 

As  regards  the  best  mode  of  improving  orchard  lands,  we  are,  it  seems, 
at  great  fauh ;  though  we  all  know  that  something  must  be  done.  I  have 
become  fully  convinced  that  our  stables,  barn  and  stock-yards,  (al- 
though valuable  as  far  as  they  go,)  do  not  and  cannot  be  made  to 
afford  a  sufficiency  of  manure,  and  that  the  farmer  who  depends  upon 
this  resource  alone,  so  far  from  improving  his  lands,  will  find  them 
giving  way  and  lessening  in  value  from  year  to  year. 


Statement  of  Edward  Almoxd,  of  Mountain   View,  Page  county,  Vir- 
ginia. 

More  attention  is  paid  here  to  fruit  than  formerly.  Apples  are  the 
principal  crop,  and,  I  think,  very  profitable  to  the  farmer.  Yellow 
and  Green  Pippins,  Rawl's  Jenneting,  Milams,  and  Long  Keepers, 
are  most  suitable  for  winter  use  and  exportation.  I  have  raised 
the  Mammoth  Pippin  to  weigh  \%  pounds  and  measure  16  inches  in  cir- 
cumference. 

I  plant  the  trees  40  feet  apart,  with  the  holes  sufficiently  large,  so  as 
not  to  cramp  the  roots.  I  mix  about  ^wo  shovelfuls  of  manure  with 
the  soil,  and  plant  them  two  inches  deeper  than  they  grew  in  the 
nursery. 


Statiment  of  H.   R.   Robey,  near  Fredericksburg,   Spotsylvania  county, 

Virginia.         . 

I  have  found  very  few  kinds  of  apples  originating  north  of  Maryland 
which  would  keep  well  through  the  winter,  when  grown  here.  For 
fourteen  years  I  have  paid  great  attention  to  their  cultivation,  and  have 
collected  a  great  number  ot  Southern  apples  that  have  proved  to  be 
good  bearers  as  well  as  keepers,  and  the  best  table  fruit.  My  piesent 
crop  of  winter  apples  is  small,  owing  to  the  fact  that  all  the' orchards 
were  f(>rmerly  planted  with  Northern  tre^s;  and,  with  few  excej)tions, 
ripen  in  the  fall  and  early  winter.  For  instance,  the  Belle-fleur, 
a  fine  winter  apple  in  Pennsylvania,  ripens  here  in  September  and  Oc- 
tober. 

The  following  list  of  Southern  winter  apples,  nearly  all  from  Virgi- 
nia, can  be  classed  among  the  best: 

"  Abram,"  of  medium  size,  striped,  and  a  sure  bearer;  "Beverley's 
Red,"  rather  large  and  very  good;  "  Waugh's  Crab,"  large,  yellow, 
and  russet;  "Fiawl's  Jenneting,"  rather  large,  rich,  juicy,  and  good; 
" Limbertwig,"  medium,  dull  red,  great  and  sure  bearer;  "Leather- 
coat,"  medium,  good  bearer,  quality  moderate ;  "Milam,"  dark  red, 
good;  "Brooke's  Pippin,"  large,  yellow,  good  bearer,  and  keeps  the 
best;  "Ogleby,"  large  pippin-shape,  best;  "Prior's  Red,"  rather  large 
and  good;  "Strawn's  Seedling,"  large,  striped,  very  good;  "Befle 
Free,"  large,  yellow,  ripe  in  early  winter;  "Winter  Cheese,"  medium 
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very  rich,  juicy  and  good;  "Wcllford,"  medium,  yellow,  very  good; 
"Vandervere,"  medium,  dull  red,  very  good;  quite  different  from 
the  Northern  Vandervere;  "Hall's  Red,"  medium,  great  bearer,  one 
of  the  best;  "  Bonum,"  large,  very  good;  "Wine-Sap,"  medium,  dull 

red,  good  keeper.  t>  u    •    ». 

The  following  kinds  of  Northern  origin  promise  well :  "Baldwm, 
on  limed  soil,  early  winter,  good ;  "Danvers  Winter  Sweet,"  very 
good,  keeps  well;  "Esopus  Spitzenberg,"  variable  on  young  trees; 
"Norihern  Spy,"  very  promising ;  "Pearmain,  Herefordshire,"  keeps 
well;  "Long  island  Russet,"  very  promising;  "Rhode  Island  Green- 
ing," very  good ;  "Swaar,"  very  good.  ^     . .  ,       .      j 

The  apple-tree  here  is  much  heahhier  when  trained  with  low  heads, 
the  lower  branches  pruned  to  protect  the  trunk  from  the  sun.  When 
young  trees  are  mulched  thickly  with  straw,  corn-cobs,  or  any  trash, 
gay  three  feet  wide  around  each  tree,  they  suffer  very  little  from  drought 
There  are  a  great  number  of  Virginia  apples,  which  are  scarcely  known 
out  of  the  State,  that  cannot  be  surpassed. 

Statement  of  Gustavus  de  Neven,  o/"  Fond  du  Lact  Fond  du  Lac 

county i    Wisconsin, 

The  raising  of  fruit-trees  begins  to  attract  considerable  attention.  My 
own  experience  induce:^  me  to  say  that  apple,  pear,  plum,  and  cherry 
trees,  will  do  well  here.  1  hav^  some  apple-trees  twelve  years  old  from 
the  seed,  which  produced  last  fall  from  two  to  three  bushels  of  fruit 
each,  some  of  them  equal  to  good  grafted  kinds.  Apple-trees,  with 
common  care,  are  remarkably  thrifty  and  vigorous  here.  I  think  that 
an  orchard  ought  to  be  ploughed  every  year,  the  land  manured,  and 
some  low  hoed  crop  cultivated  between  the  trees,  such  as  beans  or 
potatoes,  so  as  to  keep  the  soil  clean  and  mellow.  If  the  land  is  kept 
in  grass,  which  I  consider  unadvisable,  it  should  be  enriched  and  spaded 
at  least  once  a  year  all  round  the  trees  about  five  feet  distant  or  10 
feet  in  diameter,  and  kept  free  from  grass  and  weeds,  which  is  as  ex- 
pensive, and  far  less  beneficial,  than  to  plough  the  whole  land. 

Many  farmers  have  set  out  orchards  here  within  the  last  three  years ; 
but  a  number  of  them  have  done  it  in  a  careless  manner,  some  digging 
small  holes  in  grass  land,  putting  in  their  trees,  and  afterwards  leaving 
them  to  take  care  of  themselves,  or  to  the  tender  meicies  of  their  cat- 
tle, which  have  given  them  the  only  prutiing  they  ever  received  since 
{)lanting.  This  course  is  wrong  and  injudicious,  and  must  result  in 
oss.  Probably  more  than  one-half  of  the  trees  thus  treated  have  per- 
ished, and  the  remainder  exhibit  a  sickly,  stunted  growth,  the  original 
tree  frequently  dying,  and  a  bush  of  young  shoots  starting  up  from  the 
roots,  to  be  again  browsed  down  the  next  season. 

Fruit  commands  here  a  great  price.  I  have  sold  all  the  apples  I 
could  spare,  a  majority  of  them  natural  fruit,  for  $1  60  per  bushel,  and 
could  have  disposed  ot  hundreds  of  bushels  at  that  price.  It  is  probable 
that  apples  will  not  fall  in  price  below  76  cents  per  bushel  for  at  least 
six  years ;  and  when  they  fall  to  low  prices,  we  will  still  have  an  ex- 
tensive market  for  many  more  years  in  the  Wolf  river  country  and  the 
Northwest,  where  fruit-raising  must  be  much  more  uncertain  than  here. 


^atement  of  J,  A.  Caepbntbk,  of  Waukesha^  Waukesha  county^  Wit 

coHsin, 


To  prevent  the  depredations  of  gophers,  ground-squirrels,  cottcm- 
tailed  rabbits,  and  field-mice  in  our  orchards,  we  protect  the  lower 
parts  of  the  trunks  of  the  trees  by  winding  strips  of  old  cloth  or  rye- 
straw  around  them  to  the  height  of  2^  feet  above  the  ground,  heaping 
up  a  cone  of  earth  a  foot  high  at  the  roots.  Some  tie  around  the  trunks 
corn-stalks,  laths,  or  barrel-staves,  to  save  the  trees. 


Statement  of  James  H.  Watts,  of  Rochester,  Monroe  county,  New  York, 

Rochester  is  celebrated  for  the  growth  of  nursery  trees,  both  fruit 
and  ornamental.  One  thousand  acres  of  land,  if  not  more,  are  occu- 
pied by  our  nurserymen  in  the  culture  of  trees  in  this  vicinity,  and  they 
are  sold  to  go  as  far  as  CaUfornia,  Oregon,  and  every  part  of  our  vast 
country.  Some  of  the  best  fruits  extant,  both  of  apples  and  pears, 
have  had  their  origin  in  Western  New  York,  among  which  I  would 
instance  the  following : 

Northern  Spy,  Norton's  Melon,  and  Early  Joe,  Ontariocounty'; 
Wa^ener,  Yates  county ;  Baily  Sweeting,  Livingston  county. 

The  Hawley,  or  Dowse,  originated  at  Canaan,  and  is  one  of  the 
best  September  apples  ;  and,  for  a  sweet  one,  I  have  never  seen  one 
superior  to  the  Baily,  which  is  a  large,  beautiful  red  apple,  ripe  from 
the  1st  of  November  to  December.  It  has  the  most  saccharine  matter 
in  its  composition  of  any  apple  I  know  of. 


PEARS. 

The  common  pear-tree  is  indigenous  to  Europe,  Western  Asia,  the 
Himalayas,  and  to  China ;  but  not  to  Africa  nor  America.  It  is  found 
wild  in  most  of  the  counties  of  Britain,  as  far  north  as  Forfarshire  ;  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  from  Sweden  to  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  in 
Asia,  as  far  east  as  China  and  Japan.  It  was  the  opinion  ot  Loudon, 
however,  that  all  the  wild  pears  growing  in  England  originated  from 
the  seeds  of  the  cultivated  sorts,  accidentally  disseminated  by  birds. 
In  a  wild  state,  it  is  always  found  on  a  dry  soil,  and  more  frequently 
on  plains  than  on  hills  or  mountains ;  and  solitary,  or  in  small  groups, 
rather  than  in  woods  and  forests.  The  varieties  cultivated  for  their 
fruit  succeed  both  in  the  temperate  and  transition  zones  of  the  two 
hemispheres ;  and  it  has  been  remarked  that  this  tree,  as  well  as  the 
apple  and  the  cherry,  will  grow  in  the  open  air  wherever  the  oak 
will  thrive. 

The  earhest  writers  mention  the  pear  as  trowing  abundantly  in 
Syria,  Egypt,  and  Greece ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  brought  inlo 
Itoly  from  these  places  about  the  time  that  Scylla  made  himselfmaster 
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of  the  last  named  country,  although  there  is  bat  little  doubt  that  die 

Romans  had  several  kinds  of  this  fruit  long  before  that  time.  Among 
the  trees  which  Homer  describes  as  forming  the  orchard  of  Laertes, 
the  father  of  Ulysses,  we  find  the  pear.  Theophrastus  speaks  of  the 
productiveness  of  old  pear-trees ;  and  Virgil  mentions  some  pears  which 
he  received  from  Cato.  Pliny  describes  the  varieties  in  cultivation, 
in  his  time,  as  being  exceedingly  numerous,  and  says  that  a  fermented 
liquor  was  made  of  the  expressed  juice.  "Both  apples  and  pears," 
he  says,  ♦'  have  the  propertiefs  of  Wine,  on  which  account  the  physicians 
are  careful  how  they  give  them  to  their  patients  ;  but  when  sodden  in 
wine  and  water,  they  are  esteemed  as  wholesome."  Again,  he  observes : 
"All  pears,  whatsoever,  are  but  a  heavy  meat,  even  to  those  in  good 
health,  and  the  sick  are  debarred  from  eating  them ;  and  yet,  if  they 
are  well  boiled  or  baked,  they  are  exceedingly  pleasant,  and  moderately 
wholesome ;  when  sodden  or  baked  with  honey,  they  agree  with  the 
stomach."  According  to  Pownell,  the  cultivated  pear  was  imported 
into  Marseilles  by  the  Phocaean  colonists,  some  600  years  B.  C;  and 
Whitaker  thinks  that  it  was  introduced  into  Britain  by  the  Romans; 
but  at  what  period,  although  it  is  mentioned  by  all  the  early  writers  of 
that  country,  we  have  no  account. 

The  introduction  of  the  pear  into  the  British  North  American  colo- 
nies, dates  back  to  the  early  periods  of  their  settlements.  The  seeds 
were  introduced  by  the  "Governor  and  Company  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  in  New  England,"  in  1629.  From  these  seeds,  doubdess,  sprung 
the  venerable  old  pear-tree,  still  in  existence,  in  the  garden  first  owned 
by  Governor  Endicott,  in  Sulem. 

Another  aged  tree  is  still  standing,  in  bearing  condition,  at  the  comer 
of  the  Third  avenue  and  Thirteenth  street,  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
which  is  stated  to  have  been  planted  in  the  year  1646,  by  Peter 
Stuyvesant,  then  governor  of  New  Netherland. 

The  pear  was  also  introduced  at  "  i^each  Blossom  Plantation,"  at 
Easton,  Talbot  county,  in  Maryland,  in  about  the  year  1730.  The 
seeds  were  sent  from  England  by  Peter  CoUinson,  a  Quaker  and  a 
linendraper,  of  London,  to  his  friend  and  former  associate,  George 
Robbins,  then  the  proprietor  of  that  plantation.  Trees  produced  from 
those  seeds  are  now  tound  growing  there  in  full  vigor.  CoUinson,  it 
may  be  remarked,  was  a  great  lover  of  animated  nature  and  rural 
economy  in  every  form.  In  a  letter  to  Sir  James  Edward  Smith,  he 
declares  that  "every  hving  thing  called  forth  his  affections."  Among 
the  numerous  benefits  he  conferred  upon  the  world,  he  introduced  into 
England,  and  distributed  in  other  countries,  a  great  variety  of  the  seeds 
of  useful  trees  and  plants,  and  otherwise  contributed  largely  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  natural  history,  as  well  as  to  agriculture.  His  attention 
was  early  directed  to  the  practicability  of  establishing  "sheep  walks" 
m  Carolmaand  Georgia,  after  the  plan  of  the  migrating  sheep  m  Spain; 
that  18,  in  pasturing  them  on  the  mountains  in  summer,  and  transport- 
ing them  to  the  lower  country  in  winter. 

The  pear-tree  was  formerly  cidtivated  to  a  considerable  extent  in  this 
country,  particularly  in  New  England  and  Virginia,  for  making  perry ; 
but,  at  present,  very  litde  is  manufactured,  except  on  die  banks  of  the 
Piscataqua  and  Salmon  Falls  rivers,  in  Maine. 
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Statement  of  S.  S.  Boyd,  of  JacTcsonsburg^  Wayne  county^  Indiana, 

Pears,  with  us,  have  thus  far  been  but  an  unprofitable  fruit.  The 
trees  are  subject  to  the  blight,  and  hence  do  not  attain  a  great  age. 
The  spring  frosts  also  are  fatal  to  the  early-blooming  pear-tree  in  this 
region. 


Statement  of  Micajah   Burnett,   of  the    United   Society  of  Shakerty 
Pleasant  W2l,  Mercer  county^  Kentucky. 

We  cultivate  the  pear  in  this  county  to  some  extent ;  but,  owing  to 
some  unknown  cause,  our  trees  have  been  almost  fi-ee  from  blight  for  the 
last  fourteen  years.  The  Dentrick,  Bartlett,  White  Doyenne,  Seckel, 
and  the  Louise  j^onne  de  Jersey,  are  the  most  valuable  varieties  we 
have  in  bearing. 


Statement  of  Abraham  Preble,  of  Bowdoinham,  Lincoln,  county y  Maine. 

But  little  attention  has  been  paid  here  to  the  cultivation  of  this  fruit 
till  quite  lately.  During  the  last  and  the  present  year,  several  persons 
have  purchased  foreign  pear-trees,  mostly  worked  on  quince  stocks, 
which  are  now  on  trial.  From  what  I  have  seen  of  the  few  old  trees 
among  us,  I  think  they  will  do  well. 

1  have  about  twenty  standard  trees  grafted  on  pear  stocks,  nine  years 
from  the  seed  and  seven  from  the  gratt,  which  are  very  thrifty,  and  ap- 
parerlUy  hardy.  They  have  borne  some  very  fine  specimens  the  first 
two  seasons ;  among  which  is  the  Fulton  pear,  which  originated  in 
Daniel  Fulton's  orchard,  in  this  town.  It  is  an  October  pear,  hardy, 
and  an  enormous  bearer,  very  rich,  and  not  large.  The  French  winter 
pear,  weighing  nine  ounces,  and  the  Bartlett,  seven  ounces,  do  welL 


Statement  of  Henry  Little,  of  Bangor ^  Penobscot  county ^  Maine, 

The  varieties  of  pears  cultivated  with  the  best  success  in  this  sec- 
tion, are  as  follows  : 

Bartlett,  on  quince  or  pear  stocks. 
Beurr6  d'Amanlis,  on  quince. 
Beurr6  d'Anjou,  on  quince. 
Beurr6  d'Aremberg,  on  pear  stocks. 
Beurr6  Bosc,  on  pear  stocks. 
Belle  Lucrative,  on  quince  stocks. 
Dutchess  d'Angouleme,  on  quince. 
Doyenn<$  d'6t6,  on  quince  or  pear, 
-t         Dunmore,  on  pear. 
Fulton,  on  pear. 
Flemish  Beauty,  on  pear  or  quince. 
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Glout  Morceau,  on  quince. 

Golden  Beurr^  of  Bilboa,  on  pear. 

Louiae  Bonne  de  Jersey,  on  quince. 

M'Laughlin,  on  pear. 

Napoleon,  on  quince. 

Passe  Colmar,  on  quince. 

Seckel,  on  pear,  grafted  high  up  the  tree. 

St.  Ghislain,  on  pear. 

St.  Michael  or  White  Doyenne,  on  quince. 

Tyson,  on  pear. 

Urbaniste,  on  quince. 

Vicar  of  Winkfield,  on  quince. 

Rostiezer,  on  pear. 

Winter  Nelis,  on  quince. 


Bartlett. — No  pear  is  so  universally  popular  with  the  multitude  aa 
this.  If  pear-trees  are  found  in  any  garden  in  New  England,  one  or 
more  Bartlelts  are  sure  to  be  among  them.  In  this  I  admire  their 
taste,  and  I  go  with  the  mass.  It  is  a  first-rate  fruit  on  the  pear,  quince, 
and  the  mountain  ash.     It  is  a  fast  grower  and  a  sure  bearer. 

Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey. — This  also  is  a  great  favorite  with  the  pubh'c, 
and  deservedly  so.  It  is  beginning  to  be  extensively  cultivated,  and  is 
decidedly  better  on  the  quince  than  on  the  pear.     Flavor  first  rate. 

Flemish  Beauty. — This  fruit  is  rightly  named.  No  pear  is  more  thrifty 
than  this,  either  on  the  pear  or  quince.  It  is  very  prcductive,  and  unites 
as  many  good  qualities  as  any  other  pear.     It  is  extensively  cultivated. 

Vicar  of  Winkjield — This  is  not  a  first-rate  table  fruit,  yet  it  is  one 
of  the  most  productive  of  pears  on  the  quince.  It  is  reliable,  the 
fi-uit  large  and  fair,  and  we  are  sure  of  a  bountiful  crop  of  saleable 
fruit.     This  variety  is  generally  found  in  every  fi"uit  garden. 

Beurre  tTAmanUs. — This  is  also  a  prodigious  bearer  and  grower  on  the 
quince.  It  is  hardy  in  this  climate,  the  fruit  large,  and  the  quality  very 
good. 

Dotfenne  d'eie. — This  is  a  new  early  pear  of  the  best  quality.  It 
sustams  a  high  reputation,  and  is  a  great  and  early  bearer,  on  the  pear 
or  the  quince. 
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Statement  of  Simon  T.  Asheton  ami  Elijah  Mteick,  trustees  of  the 
United  Society  of  Shakers^  at  Harvard^  Worcester  county,  Mauachusetls. 

We  have  had  great  difficulty  in  making  the  pear-tree  grow  on  our 
clayey  soil.  After  persevering  and  experimenting  fifteen  years  at  least, 
we  have  discovered  a  specific.  We  tried  all  the  special  manures  our 
experiments  or  reading  suggested,  until,  observing  the  effect  of  urine  on 
an  unthrifty  apple-tree,  we  were  induced  to  try  it  on  some  pear-trees 
which  were  unthrifty  in  spite  of  iron,  ashes,  lime,  bone-black,  and  high 
manuring.  The  result  was,  that  the  trees  shot  up  a  growth  as  luxuri- 
ant as  weeds  in  a  hot-bed.  Those  which  had  rarely  made  an  inch  of 
growth  in  a  season,  grew  scions  fi-om  18  inches  to  3  feet  even,  in  the 
summer  following  the  application.    The  mode  of  treatment  should  be 


as  follows:  The  trees  should  be  well  and  carefully  set  out,  the  soil 
made  good  by  the  application  of  iron,  lime,  or  leached  ashes.  As 
soon  as  the  buds  are  fairly  opened,  take  of  urine  from  the  water-closet 
about  two  quarts  and  sprinkle  it  around  each  tree;  stir  the  surface  of 
the  earth  a  httle,  so  that  it  may  be  well  mixed,  and  also  to  prevent  the 
forming  of  a  crust  by  rapid  evaporation.  A  cloudy  day  is  the  best 
time  for  this  operation,  as  it  retards  the  escape  of  the  volatile  salts.  In 
about  a  month,  another  application  may  be  made  in  the  same  way. 
Alter  this.  It  js  only  necessary  to  repeat  the  operation  on  those  trees 
which  niay  not  have  yielded  satisfactorily  to  the  first  treatment  Care 
should  be  used  not  to  over-stimulate,  as  this,  of  course,  would  be 
dangerous. 

Our  pear  orchard  consists  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  trees  and 
fifteen  varieties,  the  eariiest  and  Intest  included.     They  are  all  treated 
in  this  manner,  and  the  result  is  all  the  success  that  could  be  wished 
and  more  than  was  even  hoped  for.     The  full  effect  of  this  form  of 
ammonia  is  not  to  be  seen  the  first  season  after  setting. 

Statement  of  Chauncbt  E.  Goodrich,  of  Utica,   Oneida  county,  Netc 

York. 

Pears  are  cultivated  here  in  considerable  quantities,  but  with  much 
less  certainty  and  cheapness  than  apples.  The  adaptation  of  soil, 
climate,  and  culture,  seems  much  more  difficult  than  that  of  some  other 
faTiits.  The  culture,  however,  is  rapidly  increasing.  With  us,  some 
few  locahties  produce  the  old  Virgouleuse  in  perfection ;  but  it  is  usually 
brought  mto  our  market  from  the  western  part  of  the  State,  where  it 
flourishes  weU.  We  have  always  a  tolerable  supply  of  this  finiit  in  its 
season.  The  worst  liability  of  this  tree  is  often  the  sudden  death  of 
Its  large  branches.  The  cause  is  now,  I  believe,  in  discussion  amomr 
our  pomologists.  The  fruit  is  sold  in  our  market  from  the  lowest  mark 
up  to  $0  and  even  $6  per  bushel. 

Statement  of  H.   R.   Robey,   of  Frederichhurg,   Spotsylvania  county, 

Virginia. 

Our  soil  and  climate  are  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  pear.  I 
have  never  seen  a  case  of  blight.  They  do  well  in  almost  every  kind 
ot  sou,  but  best  in  a  clayey  loam.  The  trees  are  found  to  do  far  better 
When  trained  with  low  heads,  so  as  to  preserve  the  trunks  from  the  sun. 
My  finest  trees--20  to  25  feet  high— have  their  lower  branches  only 
uiree  teet  from  the  ground ;  and  when  they  are  loaded  with  fi-uit,  the 
lower  ones  bend  to  the  earth.  The  bark  on  the  trunk  is  nearly  as 
smooth  as  a  young  tree  in  the  nursery. 

The^  foUowing  kinds  are  good  only  when  engrafted  on  the  quince 

Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey. 
Dutchess  d'Angouleme. 
Glout  Mcwceau. 
Beurr6  Diel. 
Easter  Beurr€. 
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Golden  Beurr^  of  Bilboa.  >^'r{V. 

The  following  succeed  on  pear  stocks : 

BufFum. 

Barilett. 

Butter  or  Virgouleuse. 

Beurr6  d'Aremberg. 

Beurr6  Oswego. 

Beurr6  d'Amanlis. 

Beurr6  d'Anjou. 

Dutchess  d'Angouleme. 

Inconnue  Van  Mons. 

Liberole. 

Fondanle  du  Bois. 

Fondante  de  Automne. 

Flemish  Beauty. 

Josephine  de  Malines. 

Louis  d' Orleans. 

Lawrence. 

Madeleine. 

Winter  Nelis. 

Napoleon. 

Nouveau  Poiteau. 

Seckel. 

Tyson. 

Triomphe  de  Joidoigne. 

Urbaniste. 

Van  Mons  L^n  le  Clerc. 

Taylor. 
Many  of  these  pears  do  equally  well  on  quince  stocks.     Some  kinds, 
however,  will  not  grow  on  the  quince  without  double  work. 


PEACHES,  APRICOTS,  AND  NECTARINES. 

"  The  facility  of  raising  the  peach  from  the  stone,"  remarks  a  modem 
writer,  "has  probably  tended  to  its  general  diffusion  throughout  the 
world.  This  fruit  has  steadily  followed  the  progress  of  civilization ; 
and  man,  from  China  to  Peru,  has  surrounded  himself  with  the  luxury 
of  this  and  of  the  other  stone-fruits,  very  soon  after  he  has  begun  to 
taste  the  blessings  of  a  settled  hfe.  There  are  still  spots  where  igno- 
rance prevents  portions  of  the  human  race  from  enjoying  the  blessing? 
which  Providence  has  everywhere  ordained  for  industry ;  and  there 
are  others  where  tyranny  forDids  the  earth  to  be  cultivated  and  produce 
its  fruits.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Haouran,  who  are  constantly  wan- 
dering, to  escape  the  dreadful  exactions  of  some  petty  tyrant,  have 
neither  orchards  nor  fruit-trees,  nor  gardens  for  the  growth  of  vegetables." 
"Shall  we  sow  for  strangers?"  was  the  affecting  answer  of  one  ol 
them  to  Burckhardt.  "  One  of  the  greatest  blessings,"  continues  he, 
"  that  can  be  conferred  upon  any  rude  people,  (and  it  is  a  blasting 


which  win  bring  knowledge,  and  virtue,  and  peace,  in  its  train,)  is  to 
teach  them  how  to  cultivate  those  vegetable  productions  which  con- 
stitute the  best  riches  of  mankind."  The  traveller  Burchell  rendered 
such  a  service  to  the  Bachapins,  a  tribe  of  the  interior  of  Southern 
Africa.  He  gave  to  their  chief  a  bag  of  fresh  peach-stones,  in  quantity 
about  a  quart;  "nor  did  I  fail,"  says  the  benevolent  visitor  of  these 
poor  people,  "  to  impress  on  his  mind  a  just  idea  of  their  value  and 
nature,  by  telling  him  that  they  would  produce  trees  which  would  con- 
tinue every  year  to  yield,  without  further  trouble,  abundjnce  of  large 
fruit  of  a  more  agreeable  flavor  than  any  which  grew  in  the  country  of 
the  Bachapins." 

It  is  not  certain  in  what  part  of  the  globe  the  peach-tree  was  origi- 
nally produced;  for,  ahhou^h  we  have  early  accounts  of  its  being 
brought  to  Europe  from  Persia,  it  does  not  follow,  from  thence,  that  it 
was  one  of  the  natural  productions  of  that  country.  Phny  relates 
that  it  had  been  stated  to  have  pssessed  venomous  quahties,  and  that 
its  fruit  was  sent  into  Egypt  by  the  kings  of  Persia,  by  way  of  revenge, 
topoison  the  natives ;  but  he  treats  this  story  as  a  mere  fable,  and  con- 
siders It  the  most  harmless  fruit  in  the  world ;  that  it  had  the  most 
juice  and  the  least  smell  of  any  fruit,  and  yet  caused  thirst  to  those 
who  ate  of  it.  He  expressly  states  that  it  was  imported  by  the  Romans 
from  Persia;  but  whether  it  was  indigenous,  to  ihat  country,  or  sent 
thither  from  a  region  still  nearer  to  the  eauator,  we  have  no  information. 
He  adds,  that  it  was  not  long  since  peaches  were  known  in  Rome,  and 
that  there  was  great  difficulty  in  rearing  them.  He  also  informs  us 
that  this  tree  was  brought  from  Egypt  to  the  Isle  of  Rhodes,  where  it 
could  never  be  made  to  produce  fruit ;  and  from  thence  to  It.dy.  He 
says,  moreover,  that  it  was  not  a  common  fruit  either  in  Greece  or 
Natoha.  No  mention,  however,  is  made  of  it  by  Cato.  Pownall,  in 
his  "  Roman  Provinces,"  makes  it  a  Phocaean  importation  to  Marseilles  ; 
and  evidently  it  was  cultivated  in  France  at  an  early  period,  as  Col- 
umella, in  his  account  of  this  fruit,  says  : 

*'Tho«e  of  anull  nize  to  ripen  make  great  haste; 
Such  aa  great  Gaul  bestowa,  obaervea  due  time 
And  aeaaoD,  not  too  early,  nor  too  late." 

Dr.  Sickler  considers  Persia  as  the  original  country  of  the  peach, 
which  in  Media  is  deemed  unwholesome,  but,  planted  in  Egypt, 
becomes  pulpy,  delicious,  and  salubrious.  According  to  Royle,  it 
grows  in  Per.*ia  both  wild  and  in  a  state  of  cultivation,  and  flourishes 
on  the  Himalayas  at  elevations  of  6,000  to  6,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  nectarine  is  considered  by  some  as  a  distinct  species ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubl  on  this  point,  as  the  peach  itself  is  believed  to  be 
nothing  more  than  an  improved  or  fleshy  almond,  which  bears  a  similar 
relation  to  the  peach  and  nectarine,  as  the  crab  does  to  the  apple,  and 
the  sloe  to  the  plum.  To  prove  that  the  peach  and  nectarine  are 
essentially  the  same,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  fruit  of  both  have 
been  found  on  the  same  branch;  and  even  various  instances  are 
recorded  where  the  fruit  had  the  smooth  surface  of  the  nectarine  on 
one  side,  and  the  downy  skin  of  the  peach  on  the  other. 

The  peach  was  introduced  into  the  British  North  American  colonies 
•oon  after  their  settlements  by  Europeans.     The  stones  were  ordered 
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by  the  **  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New 
England,"  in  1629.  * 

Both  the  peach  and  nectarine,  as  well  as  apricots,  are  mentioned  by 
Beverley  as  growing  abundantly  in  Virginia  in  1720.  Some  of  the  for- 
mer are  represented  to  have  been  12  or  13  inches  in  circumference. 
They  were  raised  so  easily  that  some  cultivators  planted  orchards  of 
them  purposely  for  feeding  hogs ;  while  others  made  a  drink  of  them, 
called  *♦  mobby,"  which  either  was  drunk  as  cider,  or  distilled  into 
brandy. 

Peach-trees,  as  well  as  those  of  the  quince,  are  mentioned  by  Col- 
den  as  having  been  killed  by  frost,  in  the  province  of  New  York,  in 
1737,  but  the  apple  and  pear-trees  were  not  hurt  by  th<!  cold. 

The  peach  was  introduced  into  Louisiana  by  the  Spaniards  prior  to 
its  settlement  by  the  French,  where  it  has  been  since  grown  sponta- 
neously, and,  in  many  respects,  apparently  indigenous. 

This  tree  was  introducea  on  "Peach  Blossom"  plantation,  at  Easton, 
Talbot  county,  Maryland,  by  George  Robbins,  in  about  17.35.  The 
stones  were  received  from  Peter  CoUinson,  of  England,  together  with 
the  seeds  of  the  pear. 
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Statement  of  S.  S.  Boyd,  of  Jacksoruhurg^  Wayne  county ^  Indiana, 

But  few  peaches  have  been  raised  here  for  the  last  fifteen  years. 
Before  that  time,  whilst  the  soil  was  new,  they  were  produced  in  abund- 
ance, with  no  other  labor  than  planting  the  trees  in  the  corners  of  fences 
and  other  waste  places.  Now,  by  the  "yellows,"  the  peach-tree  borers, 
and  the  cold  winters,  the  trees,  if  planted,  will  seldom  live  to  the  age  of 
eight  years ;  and  in  that  time,  perhaps,  not  produce  one  crop  of  fruit — 
the  buds  being  winter-killed  or  destroyed  by  late  spring  frosts. 

Statement  of  Micajait  Burnett,  (fthe  United  Society  of  Shaken^  Pleat- 
ant  Hill,  Mercer  county,  Kentucky, 

Peaches  are  not  extensively  cultivated  with  us,  owing  to  two  causes, 
namely :  the  uncertainly  of  the  crop,  and  the  effects  of  the  grub  in 
the  root  of  the  tree.  No  effectual  remedy  has  yet  been  discovered 
against  the  fly  or  insect  that  deposites  her  eggs  at  the  root ;  and  the  only 
certain  way  of  saving  the  tree  is  to  examine  for  the  grub,  after  it  is 
formed,  and  remove  it  with  a  wire,  brad-awl,  or  the  point  of  a  knife. 

The  fruit  has  been  winter-killed  or  destroyed  in  the  bud  but  twice 
within  the  last  twenty-five  years.  We  cultivate  a  number  of  good 
varieties ;  but  the  Gross  Mignone,  Heath,  Melocotones,  and  the  Rare 
Ripe,  are  in  the  best  estimation  here. 
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Sfatment  of   H.  W.  Huntington,    near    Trinity,   Catahovla  Farith, 
^  Louisiana, 

The  peach-tree,  with  us,  if  neglected,  will  have  its  fruit  destroyed  by 
a  worm,  which  is  brought  into  being  as  it  approaches  maturity,  and 
feeds  upon  its  pulp  and  kernel  until,  i^  falls  to  the  ground.  The  worm 
afterwards  makes  its  way  into  the  earth,  and  comes  out  a  moth  in  the 
spring,  depositing  her  eggs  in  the  germs  of  the  young  fruit,  and  thus  % 
destroys  the  hope  of  the  cultivator. 

A  remedy  in  this  case  is  found  in  keeping  swine  in  the  orchard, 
which  will  eat  every  peach  as  it  drops,  and  the  worms  are  of  course 
destroyed. 


Statement  of  Henry  Little,  of  Bangor,  Penobscot  county,  Maine, 

The  peach  is  not  cultivated  in  this  State  except  by  a  very  few,  in 
sheltered  situations,  as  it  is  not  suited  to  our  climate.  The  habit  of  the 
tree  is  to  grow  late  in  autumn,  giving  the  wood  last  made  no  chance  to 
ripen,  and  the  frost  is  sure  to  kill  down  the  twigs  10  or  16  inches. 


Statement  of  Chauncey  E.  Goodrich,  of  Utica,  Oneida  county,  New  York, 

Peaches  are  seldom  cultivated  here  with  success.  Occasionally,  in 
a  sheltered  spot  and  a  favorable  season,  a  hardy  seedling,  and  some- 
limes  a  worked  tree,  produces  well.  Further  tri^  with  home-raised 
seedlings,  and  the  use  of  the  plum  as  a  stock  on  which  to  bud,  may  re- 
sult favorably;  but,  thus  far,  results  have  been  sufficiently  discouraging, 
and  not  the  less  so  from  the  fact  that  our  markets  are  flooded  wiih  tine 
peaches  from  New  Jersey,  at  very  reasonable  prices,  during  the  months 
of  August  and  September. 

The  obstacles  to  peach  culture  in  this  region  are  especially  three : 

1.  The  "peach  worm,"  which  is  very  troublesome  in  light  sandy 
soils.  It  is,  however,  very  readily  and  cheaply  resisted  by  the  watch- 
ful cultivator. 

2.  The  "severity  of  the  winter's  cold."  The  question,  whether  the 
disastrous  result  is  secured  by  the  effect  of  the  cold  purely,  or  by  the 
sudden  succession  of  subsequent  warm  weather,  is  of  little  importance 
to  the  cultivator.  It  is  enough  for  him  to  know  that  death  to  the  fruit- 
buds  of  his  peach-trees  usually  follows  a  few  exposures  of  12°  or  16° 
Fahrenheit  below  zero.  The  occurrence  of  a  single  depression  of  22° 
below  zero,  early  in  the  morning  of  December  27,  1S61,  was  most  un- 
doubtedly followed  by  the  almost  instantaneous  death  of  three-lburths 
of  the  fruit-buds  on  some  four  hundred  trees  in  my  garden. 

3.  The  "curled  leaf,"  which,  after  all,  is  the  most  fatal  obstacle  to 
peach  culture  here.  Quite  commonly  the  cold  of  winter  spares  buds 
enough  tor  a  fair  crop  of  fruit,  and  the  month  of  April  opens  with  fair 
prospects,  which  are  perfectly  blighted  before  its  conclusion.  Prema- 
turely warm  weather  late  in  March,  or  during  the  month  of  April, 
swells  the  buds  almost  to  bursting.  Then  succeeds  cold  weather,  hold- 
ing them  in  check  sometimes,  as  in  1861,  for  thirty-six  days.  When 
T^etation  finally  recommences,  the  juices  of  the  tree  are  in  a  morbid 
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state ;  most  of  the  buds  that  had  been  previoosfy  so  excited  never  open 
at  all ;  and  those  that  do,  exhibit  a  sickly,  stfntecl  foliage,  which  s[Aaily 
falls,  presenting  the  phenomenon  of  the  "curled  leaf."  Some  liters 
refer  it  to  insects;  but  these  are  seen  in  the  final  catastrophe,  and  are  the 
plunderers  merely  of  the  morbid  vegetation.  It  is  especially  worthy 
of  remark,  that  sudden  and  se^lpre  chills,  occurring  in  mid-summer, 
^  often  cause  a  slight  show  of  this  disease.  So  well  are  the  causes  of 
curled  leaf  ascertained,  that  little  is  risked  in  predicting  its  speedy  ap- 
pearance, while,  as  yet,  not  a  trace  of  it  is  seen. 


Statement  of  Gershom  Wi]^orn,  of  Victor,  Ontario  county,  New   York. 

This  part  of  the  country  is  particularly  distinguished  lor  its  nurse- 
ries of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  and  for  its  large  and  splendid  or- 
chards. Among  peaches,  the  early  Crawford  does  remarkably  well 
with  us.  That  variety  seems  to  be  rather  taking  the  lead.  It  has 
thus  far  proved  to  be  high-flavored,  and  a  great  and  uniform  bearer. 
Peach-trees,  while  leafing  out  in  the  spring,  often  suffer  from  severe 
frosts  and  cold  winds.  Tliis  evil  can  be  partially  remedied  by  plant- 
ing the  orchard  on  high  and  dry  land ;  for  there  the  trees  will  become 
hardy,  and  the  late  sprmg  fro.ns  do  not  settle.  The  depredations  of 
the  peach-grub  are  a  serious  trouble.  The  only  reliable  remedy  is  to 
dig  around  the  trees  where  you  see  the  gum  oozing,  and  find  and  kill 
the  grub.  The  great  enemy  and  pest  of  the  stone-fruits,  however,  is 
the  curculio.  It  destroys  annually  immense  quantities  of  plums,  cher- 
ries, apricots,  nectarines,  and  sometimes  peaches.  I  tried  last  spring 
to  prevent  their  getting  upon  the  trees  by  tv  ing  around  the  trunks  rings 
of  cotton  batting;  although  I  succeeded  m  capturing  quite  a  number  of 
them,  enough  got  to  the  tops  of  the  trees  to  do  the  mischief. 


Statement  of  Peter  Gross,  of  SchnecksviUe,  Lehigh  county,  Pennsylvania. 

The  peach-tree  with  us  has  been  gradually  losing  its  health  and 
vigor  for  some  years  past.  The  only  remedy  I  have  yet  found  to  pre- 
serve them  in  a  healttiy  condition  is,  to  remove  the  earth  at  the  root  of 
the  trees  in  the  month  of  March,  and  tie  some  flannel  or  any  old  woollen 
stuff  around  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk  of  each  tree.  Then  put  about 
two  pounds  of  hen  manure  on  the  roots,  and  replace  the  earth.  The 
flannel  ought  to  extend  into  the  ground  as  far  as  the  roots  will  allow, 
and  about  six  or  nine  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  I  have 
pursued  this  course  for  some  years,  and  find  it  an  entire  protection 
against  the  borer  and  worms. 


Statement  of  John  Eichae,  of  Grecnsburgh,  Westmoreland  county,  Penn- 

sylvania. 

A  good  many  peaches  are  raised  here — about  as  many  as  supplies 
the  home  demand.  They  are  more  or  less  affected  with  the  •♦  yellows" 
every  year.  An  application  of  lime  and  ashes  to  the  roots,  and  wash- 
ing the  trunk  with  soap-suds,  will  generally  revive  them.  A  greater 
pro6t  can  be  realized  from  a  peach  orchard  carefully  managed  and 


attended  to,  than  from  any  other  crop  that  can  be  grown.  A  farmer  in 
northern  Ohio  bought  one  hundred  acres  of  poor  land,  at  $15  per  acre, 
and  planted  the  entire  farm  with  peach-trees.  The  third  year,  the 
crop  sold  paid  for  the  land  and  trees,  together  with  all  expenses  for 
labor,  &c. ;  and  the  past  season  he  has  reahzed  over  $20,000  as  the 
reward  of  his  enterprise. 

Statement  of  H.   R.  Robey,  of  Frederichburgh,   Si>otsyhania  county 

Virginia. 

Peaches  do  well  here,  and  the  "  yellows"  are  not  known.  The  fruit 
grows  as  large  and  the  quahly  is  as  good  as  in  any  section  of  the  coun- 
try. The  varieties  originating  here  are  not  so  liable  to  have  their 
bloom  destroyed  by  frost  as  those  coming  from  the  North. 


Statement  of  Chaujtcet  E.   Goodrich,  of  Utica,  Oneida  county,  New 

York. 

Aoricots  are  scarcely  cultivated  here,  except  occasionally  in  city 
gardens.  The  tenderness  of  most  varieties,  and  their  liability  to  the 
attacks  of  ihe  curculio,  together  with  the  lack  of  enterprise,  have  been 
reasons  for  this  unfrequency.  The  fact  that  "a  few  varieties,  as  the 
Breda  and  the  Black,  are  really  as  hardy  as  the  apple,  and  that  the 
curculio  may  be  resisted  by  cheap  and  effectual  methods,  should  en- 
courage their  culture;  and  the  more  so,  because  this  fruit  tills  a  gap 
between  the  cherry  and  the  peach  in  the  succession  of  early  fruits. 


PLUM& 

The  common  domestic  cultivated  plum  is  believed  to  be  indigenous 
to  the  South  of  Russia,  Caucasus,  the  Himalayas,  and  to  many  parts 
of  Europe.  In  England,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  it  is 
sometimes  found  in  hedges;  but  never  truly  wild.  This  species  and 
many  of  its  varieties  are  cultivated  for  ornament,  or  their  fruit,  in  all 
the  temperate  countries  of  the  habitable  globe.  Faulkner,  in  his  "Ken- 
sington," makes  the  plum  a  native  of  Asia,  and  an  introduction  into 
Europe  of  the  crusaders.  Gough,  in  his  "British  Topography,"  says 
that  Lord  Cromwell  introduced  the  "Perdrigon  plum  "  into  England  in 
the  time  of  Henry  VII. 

The  introduction  of  this  tree  into  the  British  North  American  colo- 
nies, probably  dales  back  totheearly  periods  of  their  early  settlements. 
The  stones  were  ordered  from  England  by  the  '♦  Governor  and  Company 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England,"  in  1629. 

Several  valuable  and  interesting  varieties  have  originated  in  this 
country,  among  which  the  Bolmar  or  Washington  plum  stands  con- 
spicuous. The  parent  tree  is  said  to  have  been  purchased  in  a  market 
in  New  York,  about  the  end  of  the  last  century.  It  remained  barren 
for  aeveral  years,  till,  during  a  violent  storm  of  thunder,  the  entire  trunk 
was  severed  to  the  earth  by  lightning,  and  destroyed.    The  part  re- 
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maining  in  the  ground  afterwards  threw  tip  several  vigoroas  ilibots, 
which  were  allowed  to  remain,  and  finally  produced  fruit.  Trees  of  this 
variety  were  first  sent  to  England  in  1819,  to  Mr.  Robert  Barclay,  of 
Bury  Hill ;  and  several  others  were  sent  to  the  London  Horticultural 
Society  in  1821,  by  Dr.  Hosack,  of  New  York. 


CONDENSED  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Statement  o/'Micajah  Burnett,  of  the  United  Society  of  Shaken^  PUat- 

ant  HUU  Mercer  county.,  Kentucky. 

We  have  twenty-five  varieties  of  plums,  of  the  finer  kinds,  in  bear- 
ing. The  curculio  is  occasionally  very  destructive  to  this  crop;  but 
the  past  season  it  was  almost  wholly  exempt  fi-om  it.  The  trees  were 
loacled  to  the  utmost  capabihly  of  their  bearing,  with  the  finest  fruit. 
Many  of  the  Duane's  Purple,  Washington,  and  the  Yellow  Egg  plum, 
measured  from  6  to  6^  inches  in  circumference.  The  Washington, 
Duane's  Purple,  French,  Yellow  Egg,  Imperial  Gage,  Green  Gage, 
and  the  Lombard,  are  the  most  profitable  varieties  of  any  which  we  as 
yet  have  in  bearing.  One  tree,  only  seven  years  from  the  graft,  of  the 
Yellow  Egg  variety,  produced  nearly  four  bushels  of  beautiful,  sound 
fruit. 

The  best  remedy  for  the  curculio  is  to  plant  the  trees  in  the  poultry 
yard,  or  in  a  lot  where  the  pigs  are  reared.  In  either  case,  the  larvce 
will  be  destroyed  before  they  can  enter  the  ground. 


Statement  of  H.  W.  Hu.vtinoton,  near  Trinity^  Catahoula  Parish^  Lou- 
isiana. 

The  common  plum,  both  red  and  yellow,  is  grown  here  abundantly; 
but  no  efforts  of  mine,  protracted  through  twenty-five  years,  have  been 
successful  in  the  cultivation  of  the  finer  varieties  of  the  North.  . 

The  i)lum  is  exclusively  attacked  by  the  caterpillar,  which  entirely 
eats  the  leaf,  soon  after  which  the  fruit  withers  and  drops. 


Statement  of  Henry  Little,  of  Bangor,  Penobscot  county^  Maine. 

Bangor  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  headquarters  of  the  plum,  as  much 
so  as  it  is  the  great  emporium  of  buying  and  selling  lumber.  The  plum 
is  cultivated  extensively  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  river,  as  well  as  in 
Montreal,  (Canada,)  and  its  vicinity;  but  never  have  I  seen  it  grown  in 
either  of  these  places,  nor  elsewhere,  in  greater  perfection  than  in  this 
city.  Here  the  trees  bear  bountifully,  and  require  less  care  than  other 
fruit-trees.  Nor  does  curculio  injure  the  plum  crop  in  Maine  so  much 
as  in  other  States.  For  years  past  the  trees  on  this  river  have  annually 
required  support  on  account  ot  the  great  weight  of  fruit  on  them,  which 
thoold  have  been  thinned  out,  but  people  generally  neglect  it. 


FEUITS.  3^0 

Tbe  following  varieties  are  popular  in  this  market : 
Autunin  Gage,  (late ;)  Apricot,  (early;)  Bingham,  (large ;)  Bleecker's 
Gage,  (large;)  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  (late;)  Columbia,   (very  large;) 
Corse's  Nota  Bene ;  Diapree  Rouge,  or  Mimms,  (large ;)  Duane's  Purple, 
(large;)  Drap  d'Or;  Early  Favorite,  or  Rivers'  No.  1,  (small;)  Emer- 
ald Drop  ;  Frost  Gage,  (late ;)  Green  Gage ;  Hudson  Gage ;  Hulings' 
SujDerb,  (shy  bearer,  very  large;)  Imperial  Gage,  (noted  bearer;)  Im- 
perial Ottoman,  (early ;)  Jefferson,  (large ;)  Kurke's,  (large ;)  Knight's 
Green,  (drying;)  Lawrence's  Favorite;  Lombard;  McLaughlin  (origi- 
nated in  Bangor ;   large  and  handsome ;)  Orange,  (large ;)   Penobscot, 
(large;)  Peach  Plum,  (large ;)  Purple  Favorite;   Purple  Gage;    Red 
Gage,  (small ;)  Royal  Hatif,  (early ;)  Reine-Claude  de  Bavay.  (late ;) 
Sharpe's  Emperor,  (handsome,  large ;)    Smith's  Orleans,  (large ;)   St. 
Martin's  Quetsche,  (late ;)  Thomas ;    Washington,  or  Bolmar,  (large ;) 
Washington  Seedling,  Ives',  (large ;)  White  Magnum  Bonum,  or  YeUov 
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'^^y  (large  ;)  Yellow  Gage,  (large.) 

I  should  judge  that,  for  two  years  past,  every  acre  of  well  culti- 
vated plum  trees  in  this  city  has  yielded  an  income  of  from  $300  to 
$400  annually.  I  make  this  estimate  by  the  plum  crops  in  my  own 
garden. 

Washington. — This  is  a  very  desirable  first-rate  plum,  a  great  bearer, 
13  extensively  cultivated,  and  is  a  popular  market  fruit  in  this  city.  Our 
soil  and  climate  seeni  to  be  pecuharly  adapted  to  this  variety. 

McLaughlin. — This  new  plum  originated  in  Bangor,  and  is  mere  ex- 
tensively cultivated  here  than  any  other ;  yet  scions  have  readily  sold 
here  for  $1  50  per  dozen,  and  in  1851,  the  demand  was  more  than 
could  be  supphed  at  that  price.  For  trees  of  this  variety,  our  nursery- 
men receive  from  |1  to  $10  each,  according  to  size,  and  they  are  or- 
dered from  all  parts  of  the  Union.  What  is  favorable  to  the  plum  is, 
the  call  is  greater  in  this  vicinity  than  from  abroad.  The  trees  are  of 
very  rapid  growth.  I  have  had  them  grow  over  seven  feet  in  a  single 
season.  They  bear  well,  and  the  fruit  brings  the  highest  prices  in  our 
market. 

Green  Gage. — This  variety  is  considered  indispensable,  even  in  a 
email  collection.  It  originated  in  France  over  three  hundred  years  ago. 
It  was  called  "Reine  Claude,"  in  compUment  to  the  Queen.  It  was 
hng  aftei-wards  brought  to  England  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Gage. 
His  gardener  caUed  it  the  "Green  Gage,"  by  which  name  it  is  known 
m  England  and  the  United  States.  It  is  considered  one  of  the  richest 
of  plums. 

The  Imperial,  Bleecker's,  and  other  Gages,  are  excellent  plums,  but 
they  will  not  command  such  high  prices  in  the  market  as  the  larger 
ones— say,  the  Washington,  McLaughlin,  Columbia,  Duane's  Purple, 
Diapree  Rouge,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Jeflferson,  and  Ives's  Washington 
beedling— some  of  wh^ch  are  inferior  in  flavor  to  the  smaller-sized 
plums. 
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Statement  of  Simon  T.  Ashton  and  Eluah  Mykick,  trustees  of  the 
United  Society  of  Shaken,  at  Harvard,  Worcester  county,  MatuuJiU' 
setts. 

We  raise  prodigious  crops  of  plums,  consisting  of  the  Green  Gage, 
Imperial  Gage,  Jefferson  Gage,  and  other  varieties.  The  ravages  of 
the  curcul" o  are  prevented  by  scattering  air-slacked  lime  on  the  trees  once 
a  week  £ot  six  weeks,  beginning  soon  after  the  iruit  is  discoverable. 
When  the  dew  is  on,  or  a  damp  day,  is  the  most  favorable  time,  as  the 
powdered  lime  will  stick  better  when  the  trees  are  moist.  It  should  be 
thoroughly  sprinkled  on  every  part  of  the  tree  until  it  has  a  white  and 
wintry  appearance.  We  have  tried  other  remedies,  but  this  requires 
by  far  the  least  labor,  and  succeeds  the  best. 

We  have  transplanted  some  plum-trees  in  a  poultry  yard,  to  see 
what  effect  the  fowls  would  have  in  preventing  the  ravages  of  the  cur- 
culio.  So  far,  the  experiment  gives  promise  of  success,  but  a  further 
trial  will  enable  us  to  speak  more  decidedly. 

Statement  of  C.  F.  Mallory,  of  Romeo,  Macomb  county,  Michigan. 

The  curculio  has  destroyed  nearly  all  of  our  plums  for  the  past  two 
vears.  The  only  remedy  which  has  proved  effective  is,  to  sprinkle 
fiour  of  sulphur  over  the  trees  about  the  time  the  fruit  is  setting,  and 
once  or  twice  afterwards.  We  are  not  much  troubled  with  mildew  or 
blight. 

Statement  of  Chauncey  E.  Goodrich,  of  Utica,  Oneida  county,  Neie 

York. 

Plums  grow  exceedingly  well  in  Central  New  York — better,  perhaps, 
whether  we  regard  the  health  of  the  tree  or  the  flavor  of  the  fruit,  than 
in  many  other  places  in  the  same  parallel.  East  or  West. 

The  diseases  and  evils  to  which  the  plum  is  liable  are  mainly  three: 

1.  "  Mildew"  on  the  foliage,  and  rot  on  the  fruit.  This  evil  is  occa- 
sioned apparently  by  that  combination  of  heat  and  dampness  of  the 
atmosphere  familiarly  called  "  muggy  weather."  It  is  usually  contem- 
poraneous with  mildew  in  grapes,  rfuch  weather  occurring  in  August, 
rots  the  fruit  more  or  less  on  all  soils;  but  it  is  only  on  sandy  ones  that 
the  foliage  is  mildewed  and  falls  prematurely,  often  leaving  the  fruit 
but  two-thirds  grown.  The  probable  remedy  would  be  mulching  the 
soil,  so  as  to  moderate  the  intensity  of  the  heat  and  diminish  the  rapidity 
of  growth,  so  as  to  produce  a  less  succulent  state  of  the  wood.  Trees 
well  planted  in  a  dry,  generous  soil,  and  then  left  without  much  culture, 
while  the  grass  is  permitted  to  cover  the  ground  around  the  trees, 
would  probably  be  found  usually  to  escape,  since  such  a  course  would 
produce  a  slow,  hardy  growth.  Occasional  moderate  culture  might  be 
allowed  early  in  the  season. 

2.  The  •♦  black  knot,"  which  is  virtually  a  disease  or  cancerous  affec- 
tion, has  been  variously  charged  to  a  diseased  state  of  the  sap,  and  an 
insect,  as  the  curculio,  or  something  else.  It  is  here  a  terrible  scourge 
to  all  plum-trees  standing  in  dry,  sandy  soils ;  nor  do  those  situated  in 
clayey  soils  wholly  escape.    A  tree  attacked  by  it,  and  neglected  a 


short  time,  ofteri  becomes  irretrievably  ruined.  The  disease,  which  at 
first  usually  attacks  the  extremities  of  the  young  branches,  begins  to 
afTect  the  body;  notwithstanding,  at  this  state  of  progress,  if  the  knots 
be  cut  out  deeply  and  faithfully,  the  malady  returns  again,  bursting 
even  from  the  denuded  heart-wood,  as  though  the  whole  circulation  of 
the  tree  were  prevaded  by  a  spreading  cancerous  disease.  Its  affecting 
particularly  trees  growing  on  a  soured  soil,  seems  favorable  to  the  idea 
that  it  is  caused  by  insects,  since  a  rich  soil  is  most  congenial  to 
their  habits.  It  is  also,  with  me,  most  likely  to  affect  the  Bleecker 
and  the  Eifirey  Prune,  both  free-growing  sorts.  This  fact  would 
seem  favorable  to  the  "poison  sap"  theory,  since  a  rapid  growth 
would  be  most  hable  to  mjury  from  atmospheric  changes;  but  the 
Prince  Imperial  Gage,  an  equally  rapid  grower,  is  scarcely  affected  by 
it.  Thus  the  free  growth  of  a  tree  seems  an  ambiguous  fact.  If  the 
affection  is  caused  by  the  sting  of  an  insect,  there  is,  1  doubt  not,  a  result- 
ing depravation,  in  extreme  cases,  of  the  whole  circulation,  causing  an 
exudation  of  diseased  juices  where  there  were  probably  no  stings  in- 
flicted. A  tree  very  badly  stung,  seems  doomed,  since  no  removal  ot 
the  excrescences  will  save  it. 

Captain  James  Mervine,  of  our  city,  thinks  he  has  discovered  an 
insect  which  causes  the  "  black  knot."  The  insect  is  about  an  inch 
long,  color  pale  yellow,  with  four  wings,  hind-legs  like  the  grasshopper; 
using  its  wings  only  for  calling  its  mate,  which  it  does  by  rapid  vibra- 
tions, causing  a  shrill  note.  The  abdomen  of  the  female  is  larger  than 
that  of  the  male,  and  covered  with  a  concealed  sting,  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  long,  with  which  it  makes  a  dozen  or  more  perforations  for  the 
deposite  of  its  eggs ;  the  cells  being  placed  longitudinally,  each  egg  being 
accompanied  by  an  acrid  poison.  These  e^gs  are  deposited  mostly  in 
September.  The  cells  are  varnished  over  with  a  water-proof  substance 
of  a  dark,  glazed  appearance.  The  limb,  on  being  split,  exhibits  the 
young  in  the  larva  state,  in  the  month  of  June.  The  excrescence  does 
not  appear  until  after  the  escape  of  the  insect.  It  is  caused  by  the  sap 
being  arrested  in  its  circulation  by  the  poison  infused. 

The  curculio. — This,  after  all,  is  the  great  enemy  to  successful  plum 
cultivation,  especially  in  sandy  soils.  Though  many  specific  remedies 
have  been  published,  it  still  continues  its  ravages  as  formerly.  Yet  few 
persons,  comparatively,  have  ever  seen  the  cause  of  so  much  mischief  J 
though  any  one,  by  going  under  the  tree  with  an  inverted  umbrella,  in 
the  month  of  June,  may  readily  catch  one  or  more  of  these  insects  by 
a  sudden  jar  of  the  tree. 

Two  comparatively  old  remedies  tor  the  curculio  will,  in  general,  be 
found  reliable — first,  the  plan  of  destroying  it  by  "the  free  admission 
of  swine  and  poultry  about  the  tree,  until  midsummer;"  second,  "the 
use  ot  a  spread  sheet  attached  to  a  frame."  


Statement  of  H.    R.    Robey,   of  Fredericksburg,    &pots\flvania   county, 

Virginia, 

Plum-trees,  with  us,  are  healthy,  and  grow  well ;  but  the  curculio 
allows  very  little  fruit  to  ripen ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  ap- 
ricot and  nectarine,  unless  the  ground  is  pnved  under  the  trees. 
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Statement  of  Gustavus  de  Nevkn,  of  Fond  du  Lac^  Fond  du  Lac  county, 

Wisconsin. 

For  raising  plums,  this  county  will  probably  be  unsurpassed.  The 
trees  make  the  most  astonishing  growth ;  I  have  seen  shoots  of  one 
year's  age  eight  feet  long;  six  feet  is  quite  common.  The  whole 
timbered  country  is  full  of  wild  plum-trees,  which  answer  well  as 
grafting-stocks.  A  common  error  is  to  set  giafts  too  high  upon  these  ; 
the  graft  outgrows  the  stock,  which  is  of  slow  growth,  and  after  a  few 
years  the  tree  becomes  top-heavy,  and  is  liable  to  be  broken  down  by 
the  wind.  This  is  prevented  by  grafting  but  a  few  inches  above  the 
roots,  and  working  the  soil  up  to  the  place  of  union. 

The  curculio  is  a  most  destructive  insect  to  the  plum,  and  I  know, 
as  yet,  of  no  satisfactory  preventive  to  its  depredations.  Shaking 
the  tree  with  a  sudden  jerk  early  every  morning,  while  the  insect  is 
torpid,  dropping  it  upon  sheets  spread  below,  and  crushing  it,  is  the  best 
method  I  know  of;  but  many  escape  the  operation,  and  much  of  the 
ruit  is  destroyed,  or  made  worthless,  by  this  depredator. 

Good  plums,  with  us,  are  sold  from  8  to  12^  cents  per  quart 


CHERRIES. 

The  common  cherry-tree  is  regarded  by  ancient  authors  as  a 
tree  of  Asiatic  origin ;  but  whether  it  is  truly  indigenous  to  any  part 
of  Europe,  several  modern  writers  differ  in  opinion.  Pliny  states  that 
it  did  not  exist  in  Italy  till  after  the  victory  which  Lucullus  won  over 
Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  sixty-eight  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
He  tells  us  that,  "in  twenty-six  years  alter  Lucullus  planted  the  cherry- 
tree  in  Italy,  other  lands  had  cherries,  even  as  far  as  Britain,  beyond 
the  ocean."  He  mentions  eight  kinds  of  cherries  as  being  cultivated 
in  Italy  at  the  time  he  wrote  his  "  Natural  History,"  which  was  A.  D. 
70.  "The  reddest  cherries,"  says  he,  "are  called  apronia  ;  the  blackest, 
€utia;  the  Caecihan  are  round.  The  Julian  cherries  have  a  pleasant 
taste,  but  are  so  tender  that  they  must  be  eaten  when  gathered,  as  they 
will  not  endure  carriage."  The  Duracine  cherries  were  esteemed  the 
best,^  but  the  Picardy  and  Portuguese  cherries  were  most  admired. 
The  Macedonian  cherries  grew  on  dwarf  trees ;  and  one  kind  is  men- 
tioned by  the  above-named  author  which  never  appeared  ripe,  having 
a  hue  between  green,  red,  and  blsck.  He  mentions  a  cherry  that  was 
grafted,  in  his  time,  on  a  bay- slock,  which  circumstance  gave  it  the 
name  of  laurea;  this  cherry  is  described  as  having  an  agreeable  bitter 
flavor.  "  The  cherry-tree,"  continues  he,  "  could  never  be  made  to 
grow  in  Egypt,  with  all  the  care  and  attention  of  man."  According 
to  Abbd  Roiser,  Lucullus  brought  into  Italy  only  two  superior  varieties 
of  cherry  ;  the  species  which  were  the  origin  of  all  those  now  in  culti- 
vation being,  before  his  time,  indigenous  to  Italy,  and  to  the  forests  ot 
France,  though  their  fruit  was  neglected  by  the  Romans.  It  is  affirmed 
by  Faulkner,  in  his  "  Kensington,"  that  the  cherry  was  introduced  into 

*It  WM  the  opinioo  of  Loodon  that  the  JhUm  aod  Dur»ein«  clMrri«,  UMOtiMMd  bj  Pttof, 
were  TtheCiee  of  the  Cerasua  lylrestm. 
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Bntam  about  A.  D.  63.  Gerard,  in  his  "  Herbal,"  published  in  1697, 
figures  a  double  and  a  semi-double  variety  of  cherry ;  and  of  the  fi-uit- 
beanng  kinds,  says  there  are  numerous  varieties,  among  which  he 
mentions  the  "Morello  or  Morel,"  and  the  "Flanders  or  Kentish 
cherries." 

At  present,  the  common  cherry  is  extensively  cultivated  as  a  fruit-tree 
throughout  the  temperate  regions  of  the  civilized  globe;  but  it  does 
not  thnve  in  very  high  latitudes,  nor  within  the  tropics,  unless  grown 
at  considerable  elevations.  It  is  found  in  Russia  as  far  north  as  latitude 
56°  or  66° ;  and  ripens  its  fruit  in  Norway  and  East  Bothnia,  as  far  as 
latitude  63°.  It  is  also  found  in  the  North  of  Africa,  and  on  several 
islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  it  does  not  attain  so  large  a  size  in  the 
last-named  places  as  in  higher  latitudes. 

The  introduction  of  the  cherry  into  the  British  North  American  col- 
onies dates  probably  back  to  the  early  periods  of  their  settlements. 
The  stones,  among  other  seed,  were  ordered  to  be  imported  from  Eng- 
land by  the  "  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in 
New  England,"  in  1629.  Some  of"  the  oldest  trees  known  to  exist  in 
this  country  are  at  Yonkers,  near  New  York,  and  are  said  to  have 

r  5  A"^^^  ^"  ^^"^  '^®  y^^  ^^^^'  ^7  Frederick  Philipse,  the  founder 
of  Phillipsburgh,  the  former  name  of  that  place.  At  Point  Pleasant, 
m  Bristol,  Rhode  Island,  on  the  estate  of  Robert  Rogers,  there  also 
exist  several  old  cherry-trees,  which  are  believed  to  have  been  planted 
over  two  hundred  years. 


CONDENSED   CORRESPONDENCE. 


Statement  of  S.  S.  Boyd,  cf  Jachoruburg,  Wayne  county,  Indiana. 

Of  cherries,  the  common  "  Red"  and  "  Black  Morello"  grow  well, 
and  bear  in  great  abundance.  Recently,  attention  has  been  directed 
to  the  better  varieties ;  some  of  which  promise  a  rich  reward.  The 
"  Early  Ma^rs,"  particularly,  are  hardy  trees,  and  seldom  fail  to  bear 
most  bountifully  of  fine  early  fruit. 

Statement  of  Micajah  Burnett,  of  the  United  Society  of  Shakers,  Pleas- 

aiu  Hill,  Mercer  county,  Kentucky. 

The  cherry  is  free  from  disease,  and  nowhere,  perhaps,  is  the  fruit 
produced  in  greater  perfection  than  in  this  locality.  We  have  a  "  Heart" 
tree,  which  does  not  exhibit  the  least  sign  of  disease  or  decay ;  the 
top  of  which  is  55  ffeet  in  diameter,  and  which,  at  the  distance  of  five 
feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  girts  eight  feeL 

The  Graffin,  Belle  de  Choisy,  May  Duke,  and  English  Morello  are 
the  surest  crop;  but  the  Heart  and  other  varieties  do  well.  We  have 
the  Bigarrean,  Black  Tartarian,  and  other  varieties,  not  yet  in  fuU 
bearing,  which  promise  well. 
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Statement  of  Henry  Little,  of  Bangort  Penobscot  county,  Manu 

The  cherry,  with  us,  is  not  so  abundant  as  the  plum.  The  Kentish,  or 
Early  Richmond,  is  more  extensively  cultivated  than  any  other  variety. 
This  is  a  sure  and  a  great  bearer,  and  is  grown  with  little  care.  It  is 
also  the  hardiest  of  cherries. 

Among  others  cultivated,  there  are  the  following :  Black  Eagle, 
Black  Heart,  Black  Tartarian,  (tender,)  Bigarreau  or  Yellow  Span- 
ish, Belle  de  Choisy,  Coe's  Transparent,  Downer's  Late  Red,  Down- 
ton,  Elton,  Knight's  Early  Black,  May  Duke,  Roberts's  Red  Heart, 
Sparhawk's  Honey,  Sweet  Montmorency,  Belle  Magnifique,  (on  trial.) 


Statement  of  Simon  T.  Ashton  and  Elijah  Myrick,  trustees  of  the  Uni- 
ted Society  of  Shakers,  at  Harrard,  Worcester  county,  Massachusetts. 

Out  of  sixty  choice  varieties  of  the  cherry  growing  on  our  ground, 
the  "  Look  no  Further,"  or  Ne  cherchez  plus  of  the  French,  is  decidedly 
the  best.  This  cherry,  for  the  very  desirable  qualities  of  great  pro- 
ductiveness, sweet  and  delicious  flavor,  extraordinary  size,  and  beauty 
of  appearance,  is  unequalled.  Some  that  we  measured  were  three 
inches  in  circumference.  This  fruit  was  sent  to  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society  exhibition  last  summer,  and  the  sample  was 
superior  to  the  carefully-culled  specimens  of  the  finest  cherries  on  the 
tables.  This  cherry  was  obtained  from  the  royal  gardens  of  the  Lux- 
embourg, in  Paris,  and  imported  to  this  country  by  Samson  V.  S. 
Wilder,  formerly  of  Bohon,  Massachusetts,  in  1816.  Although  we  find 
this  an  indifferent  grower  in  the  nursery,  yet  it  makes  a  stately  tree, 
with  rich  and  luxuriant  foliage. 

Statement  of  Chauncey  E.  Goodrich,  of  Utica,   Oneida  county,  New 

Ycrrh 

Cherries  are  extensively  cultivated  here.  Fine  varieties  are  plenti- 
ful in  our  city  market,  at  fi-om  S2  to  $4  per  bushel. 

The  curculio,  black  knot,  and  the  bursting  of  the  bark,  are  n  t  yet 
considerable  evils  in  the  culture.  The  greatest  obstacle  to  the  health- 
ful growth  of  the  tree  is  found  in  a  sun-scald  on  the  southwest  side  of 
the  tree.  The  obvious  remedy  is  enveloping  the  trunks  up  to  the  large 
limbs  with  straw,  or  any  loose  substance  which  will  shut  off  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun.  The  use  of  two  narrow  boards  nailed  together  and 
set  at  right-angles  against  the  tree  is  still  better,  as  they  dfo  not  shut 
out  the  air,  nor  diffuse  light ;  nor  do  they  afford  a  harbor  for  insects. 
And  what  is  still  better,  let  the  tree  be  headed  low,  so  that  it  will 
early  shade  not  only  its  own  body,  but  also  its  roots,  from  intense  heat. 
Such  a  mode  in  the  cuhivation  of  fruit-trees  in  a  climate  ^o  hot  as  ours 
is  very  important.  I  find  that  most  fruit-trees  headed  so  low  that  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  never  strike  the  soil  immediately  about  the  roots, 
except  in  the  early  morning  or  near  sunset,  do  better  than  when  other- 
wise trained. 
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v'4/i-  QUDfCKS. 

The  quince  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  a  native  of  Sidon,  a 
city  of  ancient  Crete,  now  the  island  of  Candia ;  but  it  is  much  more 
probable  that  it  was  only  first  brought  into  notice  in  that  city.  It  is 
considered,  at  present,  as  indigenous  to  the  south  of  France,  par- 
ticularly on  the  borders  of  the  Garonne,  and  to  Germany,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube.  It  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
and  both  nations  held  it  in  high  estimation.  Columella  says :  "  Quinces 
not  only  yield  pleasure,  but  health."  He  speaks  of  three  kinds.:  the 
"Struthian,"  the  "Must  Quince,"  and  the  "Orange  Quince."  Pliny 
mentions  many  kinds,  some  growing  wild  in  Italy,  and  others  in  cuhi- 
vation, so  large  that  they  weighed  the  boughs  on  which  they  grew 
down  to  the  ground.  He  also  says  that  some  were  of  a  green  and 
others  of  a  golden  color,  the  latter  of  which  were  called  chrysomela. 
The  only  kind  that  was  eaten  raw,  he  states  to  have  been  raised  by 
grafting  the  large  quince  upon  the  stock  of  a  smaller  variety  called 
struthla.  "All  kinds  of  this  fruit,"  continues  he,  "are  grown  in  boxes,  and 
placed  within  the  waiting-chambers  of  our  great  personages,  in  which 
men  wait  to  saliKe  these  personages  as  they  come  forth  every  morning." 
It  appears,  from  the  same  author,  that  quinces  were  used  to  decorate  the 
imaffes  of  the  gods,  which  were  placed  in  sleeping-chambers,  round 
the  beds  ;  whence  it  follows  that  the  Romans  did  not  think  that  there 
was  anything  either  injurious  or  unpleasant  in  their  smell.  He  gives 
directions  for  preserving  the  fruit  by  excluding  the  air  from  tliem,  or 
boih'ng  them  in  honey ;  or,  by  plunging  them  in  boiling  honey — a  prac- 
tice in  use  with  this  and  other  fruits,  in  Genoa,  at  the  present  day.  He 
also  writes  much  on  the  medicinal  qualities  of  this  fruit.  "  Quinces, " 
says  he,  "when  eaten  raw,  if  quite  ripe,  are  good  for  those  who  spit 
blood  or  are  troubled  with  hemorrhage."  The  juice  of  raw  quinces 
he  states  to  be  a  sovereign  remedy  for  the  swollen  spleen,  the  dropsy, 
and  difficulty  of  taking  breath,  particularly  to  those  who  cannot  con- 
veniently breathe  except  when  in  an  upright  position.  The  flowers  ot 
the  quince,  either  fresh  or  dried,  he  tells  us,  are  good  for  inflamed  eyes. 

The  introduction  of  the  quince  into  the  British  North  American  col- 
onies probably  dates  back  to  the  early  periods  of  their  settlements  by 
Europeans.  The  "  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in 
New  England,"  ordered  the  seeds  to  be  imported  from  England  in  1629. 
This  fruit  is  mentioned  as  growing  in  Virginia,  in  great  perfection,  as 
early  at  1720.  Colden  speaks  of  it  as  having  been  killed  by  frost  in 
1737  in  the  province  of  New  York. 


CONDENSED    CORRESPONDENCE. 


Statement  of  Micajah  Burnett,  of  the  United  Society  of  Shakers,  Pleas' 

ant  Hill,  Mercer  county,  Kentucky, 

The  quince-tree,  when  planted  in  a  good  soil,  thrives  well  with  us, 
and  bears  good  crops.    It  requires  no  further  care  nor  attention  than  an 
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ee.    The  "Apple-shaped"  or  "Orange  Quince"  is  most  highly 
here.     We  sometimes  propagate  it  in  the  nurseries  for  the 
of  dwarfing  the  pear. 


meyU  of  Henry  Littlb,  of  Bangor^  Penc^cot  county ^  Maine. 

^  quince  is  grown  in  the  western  counties  of  the  State,  also  on 
Lcnnebec  river,  to  a  limited  extent;  but  the  climate  is  too  severe 
in  the  northern  counties  for  the  quince  or  the  peach.  It  will  be  recol- 
lected that  our  State  has,  from  east  to  west,  over  300  miles  of  sea- 
coast,  extend  inff  nearly  from  latitude  43°  to  48°,  or  about  one  degree 
further  north  than  Quebec.  There  is,  therefore,  and  will  ever  be,  a 
great  difference  in  climate  between  the  northern  and  southern  portions 
of  Maine. 


Statement  of  Chauncey  E.  Goodrich,  ^  Uticoy    Oneida  county.  New 

York. 

Quinces  are  coming  rapidly  into  cultivation  here.  Twelve  years  ago 
there  were  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  bearing  trees  in  and  about  this 
city.  Now,  many  families  raise  their  own.  The  supply  of  our  market 
with  this  fruit  has  usually  been  from  the  western  part  of  the  State. 
They  are  retailed  here  to  private  purchasers,  at  from  31  to  50  cents 
the  peck,  according  to  the  supply  m  market  Deep  and  rich  soil  is 
found  best  for  the  cuhure  of  this  fruit.  Mulching  m  dry  summers  is 
also  found  useful.  The  use  of  salt,  once  considered  indispensable,  is 
now,  I  think,  entirely  abandoned.  The  Uabilities  of  this  fruit  to  injury 
are  few;  occasionally,  during  a  mild  winter,  its  young  wood  is  killed 
in  spots  where  it  is  too  much  sheltered.  It  is  also  sometimes  injured 
by  the  borer.     Practically,  however,  this  insect  is  disregarded. 


GRAPES  AND  WINK 
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The  wine-bearing  grape  of  Europe  has  long  been  celebrated  in  the 
Old  World,  and  may  be  traced  back  to  the  remotest  antiquity.  Its 
cultivation  was  probably  among  the  earliest  efforts  of  human  industry; 
for  we  read  that  one  of  the  first  acts  of  Noah,  after  being  saved  from 
the  deluge,  was  to  begin  "to  be  an  husbandman,  and  planted  a  vine- 
yard ;"  thus  plainly  indicating  that  the  planting  of  a  vineyard,  even  at 
that  early  day,  was  deemed  one  of  the  primary  and  most  important  acts 
of  him  who  tilled  the  earth.  From  that  period,  the  grape,  among  fruits, 
has  been  what  wheat  is  amon^  the  Cereals,  or  the  potato  among  fari- 
naceous roots;  and,  like  them,  m  every  country  where  it  would  Uirive, 
has  been  cultivated  with  pre-eminent  care. 

According  to  Humboldt,  the  vine  grows  wild  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  in  Armenia,  and  Georgia,  and  it  is  naturalized,  at  least, 
m  most  of  the  temperate  regions  of  the  globe.  Dr.  Sickler,  of  Ger- 
many, in  his  "Geschichte  der  Obst-Culiur,"  has  given  an  interesting 
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account  oi  its  migration  to  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Sicily.    From  the  latter, 
which  IS  regarded  as  one  of  the  oldest  seats  of  civilization  in  Europe, 
it  has  been  stated  that  it  found  its  way  into  Italy,  Spain,  and  France, 
and  subsequently  into  Britain.     On  the  authority  of  Strabo,  the  vines 
of  Languedoc  and  Provence  produce  the  same  kind  of  fruit  as  those 
of  Italy,  which  undoubtedly  sprane  from  the  same  origin.     At  about 
the  year  85,  the  cuhure  of  the  vine  had  become  general  in  the  Southern 
and  Middle  Departments  of  France,  and  gradually  extending  itself  over 
the  other  parts  of  Gaul,  when  Domitian,  being  informed  of  the  great 
scarcity  of  grain  in  the  Roman  dominions,  imputed  it  to  the  vast  in- 
crease of  vineyards  in  Italy  and  the  provinces,  which  he  thought  was 
the  cause  that  rendered  agriculture  too  much  neglectetl ;  and  deeming 
also  their  existence  to  so  great  an  extent  as  an  incitement  to  sedition, 
from   the  encouragement  they  gave   to  intemperance,  he  issued  an 
edict  prohibiting  the  planting  of  any  new  vineyards  in  Italy,  and  order- 
ing the  whole  (some  historians  say  one-half)  of  those  in  the  provinces 
to  be  destroyed.     This  privation  lasted  about  two  centuries,  during 
which  no  vineyards  could  be  planted  without  permission  of  the  Empe- 
ror; and  the  provincials  did  not  receive  permission  to  replant  them 
until  about  the  year  280,  when  Probus,  after  numerous  victories,  which 
gave  peace  to  his  empire,  manifested  a  great  desire  to  encourage  agri- 
cultural  pursuits  in  all  the  provinces,  and  rescinded  the  edict  ot  Domi- 
tian.    The  renewal  of  this  privilege  appears  to  have  been  received  with 
great  satisfaction;  for  tradition  still  retained  in  the  memory  of  the  Gauls 
the  great  advantages  that  species  of  culture  had  afforded  them ;  and 
the  vines  of  Sicily,  Italy,  Greece,  the  Archipelago,  and  Africa,  were 
again  transplanted  to  the  provinces  of  Gaul,  and  became  the  parents  of 
the  innumerable  varieties  which  now  cover  with  vineyards  the  territo- 
ries of  France.     This  species  has  existed  fcr  ages,  in  a  wild  state,  in 
the  woods  and  hedges  of  Provence,  Languedoc,  and  Guienne,  where  it 
differs  from  the  cultivated  vine,  in  having  smaller  and  more  cottony 
leaves,  and  very  small  finiit,  rather  austere  than  sweet.     These  wild 
vines,  which  were  called  labrusca  by  the  Romans,  are  still  known  in 
the  south  of  France  by  the  names  of  lamhnuca  and  lambresquiero.     The 
vines  which  are  found  wild  in  America,  let  it  be  understood,  are  very 
different  from  these,  though,  if  cultivated,  doubdess  some  of  them  would 
improve  in  quahty,  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  grape  of  the  Old 

The  extent  of  territory  over  which  the  vine  culture  may  be  advan- 
tageously diffused  in  this  country,  has  long  afforded  a  theme  of  much 
speculation.     It  early  attracted  the  attention  of  the  first  colonists,  who  ' 
not  only  attempted  to  form  vineyards  of  the  European  vine,  but  to  make 
wine  from  our  own  native  grapes.    Although  the  subject  has  been  zeal- 
ously and  sedulously  pursued  at  various  periods  since,  all  tho^e  dwell- 
ing on  the  easterly  half  of  the  continent  who  have  made  trial  of  the 
foreign  grape  have  never  been  able  to  bring  their  designs  to  perfection  ;^ 
and  most  of  those  who  have  tested  their  skill  in  our  native  varieties,^ 
nave  only  met  with  partial  success ;  yet  a  degree  of  perseverance  and 
enthusiasm  seems  to  have  pervaded  all  the  votaries  of  this  delightful 
pursuit,  and  a  warm  and  mutual  interchange  of  views  and  sentiments 
have  existed  among  them,  which  has  been  comparatively  unknown  in 
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Other  species  of  culture.  Although  the  operators  in  recent  times,  from 
being  interspersed  over  so  great  an  extent  of  territory,  are  consequently 
more  widely  separated,  still  the  conneciing  link,  by  a  friendly  co-oper- 
ation in  one  common  cause,  may  justly  and  appropriately  assimilate 
their  united  exertions  to  that  joyous  period  in  the  history  of  France 
when,  during  the  reign  of  Probus,  thousands  of  all  ages  and  sexes 
united  in  one  spontaneous  and  enthusiastic  effort  for  the  restoration  of 
their  vineyards.  Indeed,  when  the  far  greater  limits  of  our  domains 
are  considered,  the  combined  efforts  of  our  fellow-countrymen  cannot 
fail  to  produce  effects  even  more  important,  from  the  great  extent  of 
their  influence,  and  cause  each  section  of  our  Republic  reciprocally  to 
respond  to  the  efforts  of  others,  with  all  their  attendant  advantages  and 
blessings. 

The  earliest  attempU  to  establish  a  vineyard  in  the  British  North 
American  colonies,  was  by  the  "  London  Company,"  in  Virginia,  prior 
to  1620.  By  the  year  1630,  the  prospects  were  sufficiently  favorable 
to  warrant  the  importation  of  several  French  vignerons,  who,  it  was  al- 
leged,  ruined  them  by  bad  management.  Wine  was  also  made  in  Vir- 
ginia by  a  Captain  Brocas,  in  1647;  and  in  1661,  premiums  were 
offered  for  its  production.  On  the  authority  of  Beverley,  who  wrote 
prior  to  1722,  there  were  vineyards  in  that  colony  which  produced  750 
gallons  a  year. 

In  1634,  the  yearly  rent  of  Governor's  island,  in  Boston  harbor,  was 
a  hogshead  of  wine.  That  island  had  been  granted  to  Governor  Win- 
throp,  April  3,  1632,  on  condition  that  he  should  plant  a  vineyard  or  an 
orchard  thereon. 

Beauchamp  Plantagenet,  in  his  "Description  of  the  Provinces  of  New 
Albion,"  published  in  London,  in  1648,  states  that  the  English  settlers 
in  Uvedale  (now  in  Delaware)  had  vines  running  on  mulberry  and 
sassafras  trees,  and  that  there  were  four  kinds  of  grapes.  "  The  first," 
says  he,  "is  the  Tholous  Muscat,  sweet-scented;  the  second,  the  great 
Foxe  and  thick  grape,  after  five  moneths  reaped,  being  boyled  and 
salted,  and  well  fined,  it  is  a  strong  red  Xeres;  the  third,  a  light 
claret;  the  fourth,  a  white  grape,  creeps  on  the  land,  maketh  a  pure, 
gold-color  wine.  Tenis  Pale,  the  Frenchman,  of  these  four  made 
eight  sorts  of  excellent  wine;  and  of  the  Muscat,  acute  boyled,  that  the 
second  draught  will  fox  (intoxicate)  a  reasonable  pate,  four  moneths  old; 
and  here  may  be  gathered  and  made  two  hundred  tun  in  the  vintage 
moneth,  and  replanted,  will  mend." 

An  attempt  to  establish  a  vineyard  near  Philadelphia  was  made  by 
William  Penn,  in  1683;  also  by  Andrew  Dore,  in  1686;  but  neither 
succeeded. 

In  1769,  the  French  settlers  on  Illinois  river  made  upwards  of  100 
hogsheads  of  strong  wine  from  the  American  wild  grape. 

In  1804,  a  Swiss  colony  settled  at  a  place  called  "  New  Switzer- 
land," on  the  Ohio  river,  now  Vevay,  in  Indiana.  By  the  year  1810, 
they  had  eight  acres  planted  with  vines,  in  full  bearing,  from  which 
they  made  2,400  gallons  of  wine,  then  said  to  be  very  good.  Since 
that  time,  their  vineyards  have  been  considerably  extended. 

According  to  the  census  returns  of  1840,  the  wine  crop  of  the  United 
States  amounted  to  124,734  gallons;  of  1860,  221,249  gallons;  show- 
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ing  an  increase  of  96,616  gallons.  The  amount  made  in  1863,  inclu- 
ding New  Mexico  and  Cahfornia,  may  be  estimated  at  2,000,000 
gallons,  which  may  be  valued  at  $2,000,000. 


CONDENSED   CORRESPONDENCE. 


Statement  of  James  S.  Waite,  of  San   Gabriel,  Los  Atigelos  county, 

California, 

The  grape  culture  in  this  county  has  received  the  most  attention 
from  Mexicans,  although  it  has  been  pursued  to  a  considerable  extent 
by  Americans.  There  are  three  varieties  of  grape  cultivated — two 
black,  and  the  muscatel  or  white.  I  have  had  but  little  experience  in 
the  management  of  vineyards,  and  hence  can  say  but  little  about  them. 

Large  quantities  of  grapes  are  annually  sent  to  San  Francisco  and 
the  mines.  Last  season  not  far  firom  1,600  tons  were  exported  from 
this  county,  the  entire  product  being  estimated  at  2,000  tons.  They 
are  carefully  picked  from  the  vines,  and  packed  in  saw-dust,  which 
preserves  them  from  bruising  in  the  transportation. 


Statement  of  Hon.  E.  Crawford,  near  Blakely,  Early  county,  Georgia. 

The  Skuppemong,  Warrenton,  and  the  Devereux  grapes,  are  na- 
tives— the  first  of  North  Carolina,  the  latter  two  of  Georgia ;  and  all  of 
them  certain  and  prohfic  bearers.  Successful  attempts  have  been  made 
at  wine-making  from  these  grapes ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  our 
cultivators  could  realize  as  much,  or  more,  money  from  the  production 
of  this  excellent  beverage  as  from  cotton,  that  vile  fluid,  whiskey, 
would  soon  be  unknown  among  us. 

Statement  of  Micajah  Burnett,  of  the  United  Society  of  Shakers,  Pleat- 
ant  Hill,  Mercer  county,  Kentucky, 

The  Catawba  and  Isabella  do  well  here,  and  the  fruit  is  equal  to 
any  of  the  kinds  produced  in  this  latitude.  We  have  but  little  experi- 
ence in  wine-making ;  but  some  of  our  acquaintances,  who  raise  it, 
succeed  in  the  business,  and  consider  it  profitable.  It  is  an  easy  mat- 
ter to  produce  the  grape,  and  many  farmers,  in  consequence,  have  it 
in  abundance  for  family  use.  So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  Ca  • 
tawba  and  Isabella  are  the  only  varieties  that  can  be  profitably  culti- 
vated in  this  region. 

Statement  of  Henry  Little,  of  Bangor,  Penohtcot  county,  Maine, 

We  raise  under  glass  the  Black  Hamburg,  Chasselas,  and  others 
of  the  fine  foreign  varieties.  In  open  culture,  we  plant  in  this  city  the 
Isabella,  Clinton,  Bkck  Cluster,  and  White  Sweet-water. 
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Several  other  varieties  are  planted  on  triaL  The  Isabella  is  too  late 
in  ripening  for  this  State.  The  others  do  somewhat  better.  We  are 
searching  for  good  early-ripening  varietks. 


Statement  -of  Eusebius  Weston,  of  Bloomfield,  Somerset  comfy ^  Maine. 

Wines  have  been  manufactured  here  of  a  deUcious  flavor  from  red 
currants,  and  some  from  the  black.  I  take  clear,  well-picked  currants, 
press  out  the  juice  in  a  common  cheese-press,  and  add  to  it  about  the 
same  quantity  by  measure  of  good  cold  water;  I  then  add  about  20  to 
25  pounds  of  good  white  sugar,  and  stir  it  thoroughly;  set  it  in  a  cool 
place  to  ferment,  leaving  the  bung  out  to  work  off  the  vegetable  matter 
remaining;  fill  the  barrel,  and  bung  it  up  tightly.  In  this  way  my 
wine  remained  ^ood  for  five  years.  Others  have  cheap  sugar  and 
more  water,  which  is  attended  with  less  cost  and  less  value.  My 
wine  I  sold  for  sickness,  and  it  was  highly  approved.  At  the  present 
price  of  sugar,  such  wine  may  be  manufactured  for  $o  per  barrel,  and 
will  sell,  when  made,  at  $1  per  gallon. 

Statement  of  David  Brumbaugh,  of  Marsh   Run  MUl,   Washington 

county,  Maryland, 

Not  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  the  grape  in 
this  county;  but  from  the  success  within  the  last  few  years,  in  a  small 
way,  I  am  fully  convinced  that  our  soil,  climate,  and  location  are  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  its  culture,  being  less  liable  to  disease  than  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  country,  or  in  Europe. 

The  common  Fox  grape,  with  all  its  varieties,  is  found  growing 

rntaneously  over  the  county;  and  a  variety  of  the  Catawba  is 
light  by  some  to  be  growing  spontaneously,  and  in  great  abundance, 
on  the  Blue  Ridge,  which  separates  this  county  from  Frederick.  The 
Catawba  and  Isabella  are  the  favorite  varieties,  being  hardy,  full,  and 
constant  bearers. 

There  has  not  been  much  wine  made  yet,  except  in  a  small  way; 
but  that  has  been  pronounced  by  good  judges  to  be  equal  to  the  wine 
made  on  the  Rhine. 


Statement  of  Simon  T.  Ashton  and  Elijah  Myrick,  trustees  of 
the  United  Society  of  Shakers,  at  Harcard,  Worcester  county,  Massa- 
chusttts. 

We  have  several  varieties  of  native  table  grapes,  which  we  think 
only  need  be  known,  to  become  favorites.  These  are  called  the  Har- 
vard Seedling,  Black  Cluster,  Sage  Grape,  and  Early  Amber— the 
last  mentioned  being  the  sweetest  and  most  admired  of  all.  A  com- 
mittee of  the  Middlesex  Agricultural  Society,  on  their  tour  of  inspecting 
farms,  called  here  and  tasted  this  variety,  and  pronounced  it  the  best 
native  they  had  ever  met  with,  each  of  them  immediately  ordering  a 
vine.  There  is  but  one  opinion  with  all  who  have  tasted  this  grape. 
It  ripens  early  in  September,  sufficiently  early  to  be  out  of  the  way  oi 
ordinary  frosts,  and  needs  no  protection.     The  other  kinds  are  val- 


uable, but  not  so  sweet,  especially  the  Black  Cluster,  which  bears 
large,  compact,  beautifiil  clusters  that  would  be  very  attractive  as  a 
market  fruit— perhaps  more  valuable,  on  account  oi'  its  fine  clusters, 
for  the  market,  than  even  the  Amber.  These  varieties  all  ripen  within 
a  short  time  of  each  other.  The  Harvard  Seedling  and  Black  Cluster 
were  raised  m  this  town  from  seed.  The  Sage  is  a  very  large  and 
good  grape,  though  some  object  to  its  foxy  taste,  while  others  are  the 
more  fond  of  it  This  grape  is  already  somewhat  extensively  known 
as  we  have  supplied  orders  fir  the  vines  from  several  different  States  • 
but  the  Amber  is  taken  as  readily  at  $2  each,  as  any  others  at  $1.  We 
have  been  in  the  culture  of  native  grapes  for  twenty  years,  and  have 
extensively  attempted  the  cultivation  of  the  Isabella  and  Catawba,  but 
have  utterly  failed  in  these  choice  varieties  on  account  of  their  late 
npening.  We  have  now  some  twenty  sons  recommended  for  the  culti- 
vation m  open  air.  The  four  varieties  named  above  are  the  most  select 
of  all  we  have  raised  or  seen. 


Statement  of  ANTHdNT  Miller,  of  Portland,  Calloway  county,  Missouri, 

My  observations  have  led  me  to  the  belief  that  the  "rot"  in  the  grape 
depends  on  a  weakness  in  the  vine,  even  when  the  ground  is  rich  and 
well-manured.  This  disease,  consisting  only  in  weakness,  befalls  the 
vines  soon  after  they  bloom.  Following  this  notion,  I  thought  of  a  rem- 
edy, which  consists  of  the  following:  1  take  fresh  cow  manure,  (with- 
out straw,  leaves,  &c.,  being  mixed  with  it,)  which  I  mix  in  a  ditch,  or 
in  a  large  hogshead,  with  slops,  wash-water,  &c.  I  stir  it  once  a  day 
until  it  begins  to  ferment,  and  leave  it  standing  several  days,  and  then 
it  is  ready  for  use.  When  I  have  no  cow  manure,  any  other  animal  ma- 
nure, mixed  with  the  offals  of  tobacco,  ashes,  lime,  and  rain-water,  will 
answer  the  same  purpose.  Of  this  fluid  I  pour  about  a  gallon  around 
the  roots  of  every  grape-vine,  making  a  small  ditch,  five  or  six  inches 
deep,  around  the  vine,  to  keep  the  fluid  from  running  off.  When  it  has 
soaked  into  the  ground,  I  cover  up  the  ditch  with  earth.  A  month 
after  the  blooming  of  the  vine,  I  repeat  this  again.  In  this  manner  I 
have  kept  my  grapes  sound.  ^ 

This  remedy  can  be  tried  without  expense  or  much  trouble,  and  on 
a  few  vines  at  a  time,  until  the  owner  convinces  himself  of  its  useful- 
ness. I  take  it  to  be  the  only  thing  which  will  preserve  the  grape 
against  the  influence  of  dews,  rains,  or  other  unknown  causes  which 
may  hurt  the  health  of  the  vine. 


Statement  of  James  L.  Minor,  of  Jefferson  City,  Cole  county,  Missouri, 

Wine  is  produced  in  this  State,  by  our  German  population,  in  very 
considerable  quantities.  It  is  of  the  character  of  the  Rhenish  wines, 
and  is  generally  made  fi^m  the  Catawba  grape,  which  flourishes  under 
the  culture  of  this  class  of  wine-growers.  The  vine  is  usually  grown 
on  hill-sides,  sometimes  so  steep  as  to  require  terracing  ;  the  culture 
of  the  grape,  and  the  manufacture  of  wine,  being  the  same  here  as  in 
the  vineyards  of  the  Rhine. 
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The  cxMt  of  manufacture  1  am  not  able  to  state,  as  it  varies  with  the 
thrift,  skill,  and  conveniences  of  the  producer.  The  value  of  the  wine 
here  is  generally  SI  per  gallon. 

StaUment  of  Frederick    Munch,   of  Marthasvilky    Warren   county, 

Missouri, 

The  "rot,"  almost  the  only  impediment  to  be  struc^ed  against  by 
American  wine-growers,  is  clearly  and  doubtless  nothmg  else  than  a 
miklew,  befalUng  the  whole  plant,  the  leaves  and  tendrils,  as  well  as 
the  berries,  caused  by  a  sudden  change  in  the  temperature  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, as  a  cool  night,  followed  by  a  hot  and  sultry  day.  Such  changes 
are  of  frequent  occurrence  here,  and  make  our  climate  what  we  call 
"chilly."  All  vegetables  are  not  equally  affected  alike— some  more, 
some  less,  and  others  not  at  all.  Even  among  the  different  varieties  ot 
the  grape,  there  is  a  difference  in  that  respect  Vines  of  a  spongy 
texture,  with  a  thick  pith,  easily  growing  from  cuttings,  such  as  the 
Catawba,  Herbemont,  Isabella,  &c.,  as  well  as  most  of  the  foreign 
vines,  suffer  most.  Those  of  the  opposite  qualities  are  less  deUcate, 
and  must  be  chiefly  propagated  by  grafting  or  layers,  and  ordinarily 
stand  our  climate  well.  To  the  latter  belong  the  Halifax,  and  all  the 
native  vines  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  all  with  a  highly-colored  juice, 
which  makes  a  dark-red  wine. 

Although  I  admit  that  the  Catawba  is  unsurpassed  for  the  superior 
wine  it  yields  ;  yet  I  say  again,  if  wine  is  to  become  in  this  country 
anything  more  than  a  luxury  for  the  rich ;  if  we  design  to  raise  a 
wholesome,  recreating,  and,  at  the  same  time,  cheap  beverage,  to 
which  everybody  may  have  access,  we  must  not  merely  rely  on  the 
Catawba.  From  one  stock  of  the  Halifax,  I  raised  this  year  two  gal- 
lons of  wine,  while  my  crop  of  the  Catawba  was  nearly  a  failure. 
Some  of  my  neighbors  had  better  luck,  probably  because  of  more 
sheltered  situations.  On  the  whole,  the  yield  of  this  year  was  consid- 
erably more  abundant  than  of  the  two  preceding,  and  the  quality 
promises  to  be  excellent.  Next  year,  I  shall  have  about  half  a  dozen 
new  varieties,  natives  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  cultivated  by  me 
with  a  great  deal  of  care,  to  bear  for  the  first  tmie. 

Statement  of  William  H.  Sotham,  of  P'lffard,  Livingston  county,  Nev 

York. 

In  this  vicinity  there  is  a  vineyard,  owned  by  Mr.  Samuel  Warner, 
of  about  1  f  acres.  His  vines  are  planted  in  rows  about  eight  fe<  t 
apart.  Some  of  them  are  trained  to  wooden  trelUses,  others  to  post3 
and  wire.  He  made  40  barrels  of  wine  from  the  pure  juice  this 
year.  This  vineyard  will  make,  including  labor  and  sugar,  full  |2,OO0 
worth  of  wine,  at  $1  60. 


Statement  of  Chauncey  E.  Goodrich,  of  Utica,   Oneida  county,  Neu 

York, 

The  Isabella  and  Catawba  grapes   seldom  ripen  well  in  open  cul- 
ture in  this  parallel,  afi«r  leaving  the  Hudson,  betbre  we  reach  the  lake 
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influence  at  Syracuse.  The  present  season,  however,  has  been  an  ex- 
ception, being  the  first  in  eleven  years  that  these  varieties  have  fully 
ripened  in  perfectly  open  culture.  In  this  city,  on  brick  walls,  and 
amidst  the  shelter  of  high  close  fences  and  yards,  the  Isabella  ripens 
tolerably  well  in  most  ^ears.  Some  of  our  varieties  of  Frost  grapes 
yield  a  tart  fi-uit,  which  is  very  rich  when  gathered  late.  Unfortunately, 
however,  most  of  them  are  shy  bearers  when  transplanted  into  our 
gardens.  There  are  also  two  or  three  varieties  with  large  berries,  of 
early  maturity;  but  one  of  them,  a  very  shy  bearer,  makes  loose 
clusters,  fi-om  which  the  berriesfall  easily  as  soon  as  ripe.  They  all,  more- 
over, have  thick  skins  and  a  hard  pulp.  A  variety  as  hardy,  product- 
ive, and  valuable  for  the  table  as  the  Isabella  or  the  Catawba,  and 
early  enough  to  mature  habitually,  is  a  very  great  desideratum  here. 
Such  a  grape.  I  have  httle  doubt,  could  be  produced  by  crossing  some 
of  the  hardiest  foreign  sorts  with  the  Isabella  or  Catawba.  It  could 
also  probably  be  raised  fi-om  their  seed.  The  experiment  should  be 
tried  on  a  large  scale  if  possible. 

The  only  valuable  grapes  that  habitually  ripen  early  enough  in  this 
clinriate  are  the  Early  Black,  July,  Miller's,  Burgundy,  Violet,  and  some 
varieties  of  the  Sweet-water,  such  as  the  Eariy  Malvasia  and  the 
Royal  Muscadine.  There  are  perhaps  a  few  other  foreign  sorts  that 
would  mature  in  season.  These,  it  will  be  seen,  are  all  foreign  varieties. 
In  seasons  that  are  steady,  warm,  and  dry,  all  of  these  ripen  well  and 
produce  largely;  but  in  seasons  that  are  cold  and  irregular,  as  also 
those  which  are  hot  and  wet,  foreign  grapes  are  sure  to  mildew,  and 
often  fatally,  though  the  timely  use  of  sulphur  is  frequently  found  to 
save  them.  It  is  worthy  of  consideration,  that  when  the  grape  is  mil- 
dewed by  hot  and  wet  weather,  the  balls  and  the  foliage  of  the  potato 
are  similarly  affected. 

The  most  successful  mode  of  grape  culture  includes  a  deep,  dry  soil, 
but  moderately  rich,  with  a  free  exposure  to  air  and  light,  involving,  of 
course,  close  trimming  and  wide  culture.  It  will  also  be  found  that 
after  giving  the  vines  earth  and  faithful  culture,  a  little  wholesome 
neglect  in  midsummer,  by  letting  the  grass  and  small  weeds  grow,  will 
prove  useful.  The  rationale  of  this  is,  that  in  this  way  the  luxuriance 
of  growth  is  prevented,  and  the  hot  sun  affects  the  roots  less.  In  short, 
it  is  but  another  mode  of  "mulching."  I  suggest  these  thoughts  with 
diflidence,  although  they  are  forcibly  commended  to  my  judgment  by 
the  experience  of  the  past  summer,  and  also  on  theoretical  grounds. 
The  low  training  of  the  grape  has  also  been  found  favorable  to  the  re- 
sistance of  mildew,  obviously  on  the  same  principle  as  before — that  of 
shielding  the  soil,  and  thus  preventing  the  effects  of  sudden  atmospheric 
changes.  Notwithstanding  assertions  to  the  contrary,  the  Isabella  and 
Catawba  are  liable  to  mddew  in  bad  seasons,  though  less  so  than 
foreign  sorts. 

Increasing  attention  is  also  given  here  to  the  culture  of  grapes  in 
cold  and  hot  vineries,  and  with  good  success.  The  fruit  sells  here  in 
flie  autumn  at  fi-om  9  to  15  cents  per  pound.  Packed  in  thin  layers, 
between  bats  of  cotton,  layers  of  dry  maple  leaves,  or  fine  dry  and 
«wect  hay,  they  may  be  easily  kept  until  mid-winter. 

I  have  practised  grafting  the  foreign  grape  on  our  hardy  native 
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Stocks.  In  this  way  we  may  have  the  second  year  a  considerable,  and 
in  the  third  year  a  heavy,  crop  of  grapea.  This  mode  most  stroo^ly 
recommends  itself  to  all  families  possessing  thrifty  vines  of  late  maturity 
or  inferior  quality.  I  have  practised  grafting  as  soon  as  the  soil  is 
open  in  the  spring,  and  also  after  the  ioliage  is  fully  expanded ;  that  is, 
aoout  the  26th  of  June.  Both  methods  are  about  equally  successful, 
so  far  as  it  regards  the  immediate  growth  ot  the  scion.  Toe  early  sea- 
son, however,  is  preferable  in  this  climate,  because  the  late  period  does 
not  admit  of  the  maturity  of  the  young  wood  in  case  of  an  early  au- 
tumnal frost.  I  wish  I  were  able  to  report  the  foreign  grapes  as  secure 
from  mildew  when  grafted  on  hardy  native  sorts,  as  had  oeen  hoped. 
But  why  should  such  a  result  have  been  hoped  for,  when  natives  themr 
selves  are  not  always  exempt?  I  must  not  forget  to  state  that  the 
German  mode  of  extreme  thinning  out  of  the  summer  growth  of  wood, 
and  often  of  leaves,  will  not  do  in  our  hot  summers,  not  even  when 
practised  on  foreign  sorts.  It  robs  the  fruit  of  its  elaborating  machin- 
ery, and  thus  hinders  the  growth,  and  deteriorates  the  quality  of  the 
fruit.  If  the  fohage  of  the  grape  be  but  well  exposed  to  air  and  light, 
it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  the  clusters  ever  see  the  sun  or 
not.  This,  I  think,  is  obvious  on  philosophical  grounds,  as  well  as 
verified  in  practice. 

Statement  of  Benjamin  Summers,  of  VermHum,  Erie  cowily,  Ohio. 

There  are  several  vineyards  in  this  county  planted  mainly  with  the 
Catawba  and  Isabella  grapes.  The  blossoms  are  not  apt  to  be  injured 
by  the  frost,  though  one  year  they  were  killed  twice,  and  put  out  a 
third  set,  producing  a  good  crop.  Where  the  vines  are  cuUivated  prop- 
erly, and  are  not  allowed  to  bear  too  full,  the  fruit  is  large,  plump,  and 
luscious,  worth  from  $1  60  to  S2  per  bushel  for  table  use ;  the  product 
being  from  76  to  100  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  will  make  about  300  or 
400  gallons  of  light  wine,  which  is  worth,  when  new,  from  60  cents  to 
$1  per  gallon.  I  believe  the  pure  juice  has  not  sufficient  body  to  keep 
witoout  the  addition  of  sugar  or  spirits,  or  boibng  it  away  two  or  three 
to  one. 

The  best  districts  for  grape  culture  are  the  islands  in  Lake  Erie  and 
the  lake-shore  farms,  where  the  proxin\ity  to  the  temperate  water  of 
the  lake  gives  them  a  week  or  two  longer  to  ripen  than  the  frosts  allow 
in  the  interior.  From  a  slight  personal  acquamtance  with  Cincinnati 
and  its  vineyards,  as  well  as  a  somewhat  critical  examination  by  our 
chief  wine-maker,  I  cannot  but  think  this  is  a  much  better  grape  county 
than  that.  Mr.  Long  worth,  in  his  articles  on  gra]^  culture,  &c.,  about 
Cincinnati,  admits  that,  owing  to  mildew  and  trosts,  the  crop  there 
is  very  uncertain,  though  sufficiently  sure  to  be  profitable. 

"We  put  out  our  cuttings  in  beds  one  year,  and  trahsplant  to  the  vine- 
yard, in  rows  about  six  or  eight  feet  apart,  the  next;  training  them  to  rails 
set  in  posts.  The  greatest  difficulty  is  to  get  a  heart  sufficiently  hard 
to  thin  out  the  young  fruit.  Some  contend  that  nineteen-twentietbs  ot 
tke  clusters  should  he  taken  off.  I  should  think  that  rather  too  much, 
byt  I  must  acknowledge  I  have  never  taken  off  enough  yet.  Expen- 
ence  alone  will  enable  one  to  do  it  right    One  comjparisoD  I  cottld  not 
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avoid  m^ing  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  cultivation,  &c..  at  Cincinnati 
9aA  iiere.  There  the  land  consists  of  hard,  clayey  hills  which  have 
l«^  trenched  and  manured  to  the  depth  of  two  or  Ihree  f^^^^^^^^^  whit 
co^  I  know  not,  but  probably  from  $40  to  $60  to  the  acre,  in  addition 
toiU  first  outlay---say,  from  $200  to  $300  per  acre.  Here  th^  land  3s 
no  trenching  and  but  little  manure ;  is  worth  only  $40  or  $50  per  a^e 
jmd  will  produce  two  crops  to  their  one.  On  the  other  hand,  th^e' 
they  can  command  any  number  of  cheap  day-laborers  when  needS 

yard  will  be  very  apt  to  suffer. 

Jn'^.rfr^  ^°  ""i^^f  ^  ^^^'^^i^a^  ^«^i°^ate  of  the  cost  of  cultivating 
^pes,  but  fi-om  a  little  experience,  and  the  information  obtained  from 
those  more  extensive  y  engaged  in  it,  I  am  satisfied  it  pays  as  well  as 
any  other  agricultural  pursuit,  and  pe^ps  better  where  the  location 
IS  favorable.  If  we  had  as  fiardy  aid¥  prolific  a  grape  as  t  le  a^ 
beUa,  two  or  three  weeks  earlier  in  maturing,  our  wholfcounty  m  X 
become  a  wme-growing  region;  but  with  that  and  the  Catawba  o^y 

tthTt^:r^^'-''^^T  ^""  ^  -ccessfiilly  used  for  that  puJposZ 
both  of  them  requinng  the  warm  weather  to  be  pretty  well  extended 
into  October,  in  order  fully  to  mature  the  fruit.  ^  extended 

Statement  of  A.  Marshall,  of  Westchester,  Chester  courUy,  Pennsylvania, 

JZ.!^"-  ^^^"^y  y«^«  I  have^paid  some  attention  to  the  grape 
culture.  I  commenced,  as  most  others  have  done,  by  travelling  in  the 
beaten  track  of  fore.gn  cultivators.  In  this  count;,  where  m7eW 
mems  have  been  made,  and  where  I  have  watched^  with  much  int^t 

^i:rrprt:fa^e^^^^^^^  ^^  -^^-^^^  ^^^  ^^p^  -  "-" 

The  trials  have  generally  been  made  on  high  ground,  on  hiU-sides  of 
varK>us  slopes  and  aspeets.  Imported  vines  irom  the  wme  counuies 
of  Europe  were  first  tr.ed,  and  soon  abandoned.  Native  vine,  (ct! 
mwba  and  Isabella)  were  next  tried  with  better  success;  but  even  ite 
little  encouragement  afforded  by  these  was  soon  given  up.  After  bei! 
mg  a  few  tolerably  good  crops,  the  vines  would  decline  in  heaUh  a"d  dte. 
In  some  locaUons  the  vmes  would  cast  their  leaves  in  Aueusu  and 
Ae  fruit,  as  a  matter  of  course,  could  not  mature.  In  other  S.^ 
have  seen  a  single  vine,  growing  against  the  north  end  or  west  .ideTf 

l^t^'^    '"^  ?'"«•'  "°P  of  well-ripened,  delicious  fruiiTbu 
even  in  these  cases  the  vines  were  short-livol. 

hL  of  P^^  7i  K-^  Isabella  grapes  do  well;  also,  in  the  neighbor- 
bood  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  Delaware  and  the  Schuylkill,  the  vine 
gmduces  fr^ly  and  ripens  well.     From  these  fects  I  draV  this  conrill! 

SS'nL  Hnl  hilf  ^^'^t^'V^'^^'"^'  ^u""^'*'  atmosphere,  and  will  not  do 
weu  on  dry  hills  remote  firom  large  bodies  of  water 

vat;I°w'?^  '°  ^'^  communication  is  not  to  give  instructions  for  calt^ 

wK^  "^  '''T?  ^  'f  ^*^?°  ^°  atmospheric  jnfiuences  on  the  vin,. 
which  may  be  useful  in  the  choice  of  location. 
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Statement  ^  H.  R.  Robbt,  (f  Fredericlalntrg,  Sj^otiylvania  C9.>  Fa. 

The  Catawba  and  Isabella  are  the  only  kinds  of  grapes  grown  ex- 
tensively. The  rot  sometimes  destroys  a  good  part  of  the  crop.  Qaite 
a  number  of  families  make  wine  in  a  small  way — say  from  20  to  100 
gallons  a  year.  One  bushel  of  grapes  will  yield  ^^  gallons  of  wine. 
If  the  grapes  are  all  very  ripe,  no  sugar  is  required;  but  if  a  part  are 
a  little  green,  one  pound  of  good  brown  sugar  to  the  gallon  is  as  much 
as  I  have  ever  used.  The  grapes  are  bruised  and  put  into  a  crib  and 
pressed,  as  for  cider ;  the  juice  is  then  put  into  a  clean  cask  and  al- 
lowed to  ferment.  In  about  a  month  the  wine  should  be  drawn  ofi*and 
put  into  another  cask,  and  stopped  tight.  No  brandy  nor  any  kind  of 
liquor  should  be  put  into  the  wine.    A  deep  sandy  soil  suits  the  vine  best 
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twenty  years  since,  I  settled  as  a  farmer  and  vine-grower  at 
?nt  residence.     Al  first,  an  ardent  friend  of  temperance,  I  was 


About 
my  present  residence.  Al  first,  an  ardent  friend  of  temperance, 
induced  to  turn  my  attention  to  the  vineyard  business,  because  learn- 
ing from  reliable  information  that  in  Eastern  countries,  where  this 
species  of  culture  is  widely  disseminated,  little  or  no  drunkenness  pre- 
vails ;  and  therefore,  so  far  as  the  vineyard  cause  is  promoted  in  our 
country,  the  horrid  vice  of  intemperance  would  decrease. 

The  result  of  my  vineyard  enterprise  and  industry  therein,  is  about 
a  dozen  acres  of  flourishing  vines,  mostly  on  scaffolding,  or  as  canopies, 
covering  continuously  with  branches  (and  when  in  bearing,  with  leaves 
and  fruit)  overhead,  from  8  to  10  feet  nigh,  and  nothing  is  seen  between 
these  canopies  and  the  ground  but  main  stems  of  the  vines,  and  the 
posts  or  rock  pillars  to  support  the  frame-work  above.  My  annual 
yield  of  wine  has  been  as  high  as  60  barrels ;  besides  entertaining  hun- 
dreds of  visiters  at  26  cents  each  entrance,  and  60  cents  per  gallon  for 
select  grapes  gathered  to  carry  away.  My  vineyard  is  the  largest,  I 
learn,  in  the  South,  and  I  am  encouraged  to  enlarge  it  every  year. 

To  show  that  the  Scuppernong  is  Uie  "  grape  of  grapes,"  South,  (it 
does  not  do  well  north  of  latitude  37^°,)  I  may  state  that,  at  our  late  fair 
at  Raleigh,  I  took  diplomas  on  grapes  and  wines,  and  especially  on  the 
Scuppernong,  as  most  highly  commended  by  the  judges.  I  exhibited 
Scuppernong  grapes  four  inches  in  circumference,  unparalleled  in  size; 
and  no  mean  judges  of  wine,  from  diflTerent  parts  of^  the  country,  pro- 
nounced my  "Scuppernong  hock"  the  best  of  wine.  I  here  digress, 
to  state  that,  of  half  a  dozen  brands  of  the  Scuppernong  wine,  I  sell 
aU  readiiy,  as  soon  as  fit  for  market,  from  $1  to  $6  per  gallon.  ' 

As  to  cultivation,  I  would  state  that  whatever  diversity,  in  North 
Carolina  or  elsewhere,  in  the  mode  of  culture  of  other  grapes,  there  is 
only  one  uniform  mode  of  success  with  the  Scuppernong — the  arbor  or 
8ca£K)ldinff  method.  1  have  heard  repeated,  and  not  unfrequently  seen 
it  inserted  in  books,  that  ScuppenK)n^  vines  should  never  be  trimxned* 


This  18  a  great  mistake,  for  no  young  grape-vines  need  trimming  mor« 
than  the  Scuppernong ;  for,  if  left  to  grow  bushy,  (as  they  always  wiU 
?  T  ^"I?™^^»)  ^^y  wi^^  °o'  bear  well,  and  soon  will  come  to  nothing. 
In  the  fall  and  summer,^  all  the  laterals  of  the  young  vines  are  to  be  re- 
moved, and  one  or  two' main  stems  only  suffered  to  grow  unchecked  in 
length.  But  after  the  main  stems  are  five  or  eight  feet  high,  and 
branches  thence  spreading  over  the  scaffolding,  trimming  is  uncalled 
for.  Some  of  the  first  planted  of  the  Scuppernong  part  of  my  vineyard 
have  not  been  trimmecf  nor  manured  at  all  for  fifteen  years,  and  every 
season  they  have  produced  abundantly,  and  grow  better  now  than  at 
the  first  of  that  period.  Posts  and  scaffolding  have  had  to  be  renewed 
and  repaired  occasionally. 

According  to  my  American  system  a(  vine  culture,  set  forth  years 
since  m  the  oU  "American  Farmer,"  I  never  cgrtail  the  length  of  a 
^^'  Nature's  process  in  keeping  up  and  increasing  fertility  in  woods 
and  old  piney  fieids,  afforded  me  a  most  significant  lesson  as  to  sus- 
taining the  productiveness  of  m^  vineyards  in  the  unchecked  growth 
lengthwise.  Therefore,  I  invariably  scarify  the  ground  underneath  the 
canopies,  before  expected  frosts,  to  cause  the  leaves  to  fall ;  and  after 
they  fall,  to  prevent  their  blowing  away,  or,  by  blowing  off,  to  counteract 
the  practical  principle  that  the  leaves  and  litter  of  any  plant  is  the  best 
manure,  or  equivalent  therefor. 

I  plant  other  kinds  of  vines  10  feet  apart  each  way ;  but  the  Scup- 
pernong should  never  be  planted,  for  a  permanent  stand  in  a  vineyard, 
nearer  than  20  {eel  each  way,  for  the   branches  will  eventually  run 
100  feel  or  more.     Some  of  mine  are  30  or  40  feet  apart,  locking 
and  interlocking  their  branches  on  the  canopies.     So  it  mav  readily  be 
conceived  how  one  Scuppernong  vine  may,  by  right  culture  and  man- 
agement, eventually  cover  near  a  quarter  of  an  acr6  of  canopy,  and 
produce  five  barrels  of  wine  annually— a  fact  I  know  of  in  two  instances. 
The  Scuppernong  cannot  be  successfully  cultivated  by  cuttings ;  but 
by  grafting  and  layering,  all  desired  success  attends  its  propagation. 
The  layers  are  made  by  burying  freshly  grown  lateral  branches  in  the 
spring  and  summer,  with  ends  leii  out  of  ground  ;  and,  in  the  fall,  the 
small-rooted  plants  are  cut  from  the  parent  stock,  planted  in  rows,  and 
cuhivated  in  the  nursery  a  year  or  so,  and  they  result  in  well-rooted 
plants  for  your  own  propagation,  or  for  sale.     I  send  hundreds  yearly, 
mostly  South,  at  the  medium  price  of  25  cents  each,  and  cuttings 
of  all  kinds  at  4  cents  each.     I- send,  also,  both  wines  and  vines  to 
Petersburg  or  Norfolk,  Va.,  one  place  about  70,  and  the  other  about 
100   miles  distance,  mostly  by  raih-oad— the  cost  of   transportation 
from  26  to  60  cents  per  hundred  weight.     For  distant  places,  I  box 
casks  of  wine,  as  well  as  my  other  products,  for  market.     And  not  only 
does  holing  the  casks  prevent  chances  of  abstraction,  but  the  adultcra-  . 
tion  of  the  wine.     In  the  corners  of  the  boxes  I  put  bottles  of  wine,  as 
temples  and  presents.     Most  generally,  my  articles  go  safely  thousands 
OT  rtiiles,  as  first  to  Petersburg,  thence  direct  to  New  Orleans,  or  by 
New  York,  and  thence,  say  to  St.  Louis,  or  elsewhere. 

SeupDcroong  and  Muscadine  grapes  ripen  for  successive  giuherings 
far  nearly  two  months,  and  are  collected  for  wine-making  as  follows: 
A  kfge  sheet  of  strong  cloth,  fastened  to  poles  on  two  opposite  siiles, 
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is  held  by  two  persons,  and  a  third  shakes  the  canc^  above  the  sheet 
with  a  forked  stick.  All  the  grapes  then  ripe  fall  and  roll  into  the 
middle  of  the  sheet.  The  grapes  are  mashed  with  a  machine,  consist- 
ing of  two  rollers,  on  a  frame,  placed  over  an  open-headed  hogshead, 
turned  by  handles,  at  opposite  ends,  by  two  persons,  with  a  third  one 
putting  the  grapes  into  a  hopper  above.  After  mashing,  and  no  fer- 
menting in  the  must,  I  press  off  in  straw  rings,  as  for  cider;  and  folds 
©f  a  woolen  blanket  put  on  a  frame  over  the  tub  to  receive  the  juice 
from  the  press  and  strain  it,  promotes  the  maturity  of  the  wine  by 
taking  out  the  greater  part  of  the  extraneous  matter  that  would  have 
produced  over-ll?rmentation  in  the  cask.  Wine  is  made  with  spirits,  only, 
as  the  safe-keeping,  enriching  ingredient — one-third  or  less  added,  ac- 
cording to  the  weather  and  state  of  the  grapes  as  to  dryness  and  matu- 
rity ;  and  the  mixture  is  put  into  a  clean  cask  and  well  shaken,  where 
it  undergoes  a  gentle  fermentation  and  natural  clarifying,  as  indicated 
bv  the  several  quarts  of  lees  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  in  two  or 
three  months,  when  the  clear  wine  is  drawn  off  for  sale  or  use. 

The  Scuppernong  champagne  requires  one  bushel,  say,  of  purple 
Scuppernong  grapes,  mashed  with  six  or  seven  of  the  white  or  proper 
Scuppernong,  and  fermented  in  the  must  twenty-four  hours  or  more, 
according  to  the  heat  of  the  weather.  After  pressing,  as  aforesaid,  a 
fourth  part  of  spirits  and  one  pound  of  double-refined  sugar  per  gallon 
are  added,  before  turning  or  putting  into  the  cask. 

For  Scuppernong  hock  the  same  process  is  pursued,  with  nothing 
more  added  than  three  pounds  of  dooble-refinca  sugar,  with  some  ad- 
ditional trouble  of  racking,  &c.,  to  prevent  the  danger  of  acetous  fer- 
mentation. Doubtless  on  the  same  principle,  Mr.  Longworth,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, distinguished  for  vineyard  enterprise,  sells  his  Catawba  cham- 
Fagne  so  much  higher  than  his  wine,  with  no  ingredient  added.  What 
sell  for  purest  Scuppernong,  at  $6  per  gallon,  is  made  with  Scupper- 
nong brandy,  distilled  from  soured  Scuppernong  juice,  and  mixmg  a 
third  part  thereof  with  the  juice  of  the  same  grape. 

Having  read  of  the  fact,  m  the  vineyard  treatises  of  Hoare  and  others, 
that,  through  the  discovery,  by  a  French  chemist,  of  some  property  in 
vine-leaves  as  in  the  fruit,  good  wine  could  be  made  of  leaves  only, 
I  produced  from  Scuppernong  leaves  a  wine  that  was  pronounced  by 
competent  judges,  at  our  late  State  fair,  superior  to  foreign  Port.  My 
Scuppernong  leaf,  or  Port  wine,  is  made  by  steaming,  say  six  bushels 
of  leaves  for  a  barrel,  in  a  box  made  of  oak  plank,  with  a  sheet-copper 
bottom,  placed  over  a  furnace.  The  juice  or  decoction,  as  the  result 
of  such  steaming,  is  mixed  with  one-third  spirits,  and  from  one  to  two 
pounds  of  sugar  per  gallon.  In  a  similar  manner,  as  stated  in  the  vine- 
yard treatise  of  Mr.  Adlum,  the  pioneer  of  the  vineyard  enterprise  in 
•our  country^l  make  good  wine  of  Scuppernong  and  other  green  grapes 
by  adding  an  extra  quantity  of  pure  ingredients,  as  sugar  and  spirits. 

As  to  the  cost  of  making  wine,  I  would  state  that  on  a  farm  of  about 
400  acres,  and  a  comparatively  small  proportion  in  vineyard  and  nur- 
sery, and  other  tillage,  1  have,  on  an  average,  about  half  a  dozen  good 
hands,  at  the  cost  of  about  $50  per  annum  and  their  board  and 
clothing.  These  hands  are  alternately  employed  on  the  farm  ground 
proper,  or  in  the  nursery  or  vineyard,  according  to  circumstances ;  but 
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io  the  midst  of  the  vintage  season,  for  ^veral  weeks,  I  employ  about 
ball  a  dozen  extra  hands,  at  25  cents  per  day,  with  a  premium  of  two 
cents  per  bushel  for  all  the  grapes  they  gather. 

The  result  df  our  joint  labors,  so  far  as  ascertained,  is  600  bushels 
of  com,  2,000  pounds  of  cotton,  300  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes,  some 
20  stacks  of  hay  and  fodder,  and  about  40  barrels  of  wine.  From  all 
sources  of  income  during  the  grape  season,  as  that  of  entrance  fees 
for  pic-nics,  grapes  sold,  Scc.j  I  calculate  that  the  receipts  are  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $200.  I  \yill  further  state,  that  an  enterprising  lady, 
a  near  neighbor,  three  years"  since,  made  at  my  presses  10  barrels  of 
Scuppernong  wine,  from  a  small  vineyard  of  less  than  half  an  acre,  set 
out  from  my  nursery  about  ten  years  previous;  thus  realizing,  with 
very  little  labor,  in  a  slack  time  for  farming  here,  just  after  what 
is  called  laying  by  corn,  at  least  $250  for  wine.  Anothei  lady, 
living  near  me,  makes  two  barrels  of  wine  annually,  from  two 
Scuppernong  vines  which  I  planted  about  a  dozen  years  since,  directing 
her  to  train  the  branches  to  and  over  some  oak-trees  in  her  grounds. 
The  vines  now  overspread  the  trees  instead  of  scaffolding,  and  aff)rd 
an  abundance  of  the  best  of  fruit  for  weeks,  besides  the  two  barrels 
of  wine,  worth  at  least  $50. 

From  the  foregoing  statements  it  is  obvious  that,  with  materials  tor 
insuring  a  strong  body  and  safe-keeping,  of  American  origin  and  mauur 
facture,  as  good  native  wines  can  be  made  as  those  from  the  East,  and 
especially  when  confidence  can  be  instilled  in  the  minds  of  our  country- 
men that  these  wines  contain  no  impure  or  deleterious  ingredients,  like 
those  palmed  off  by  dishonest  or  ignorant  salesmen  as  genuine  Madeira 
or  European  Port.  Let  any  of  our  American  wines  be  duly  generous 
with  safe-keeping  and  enriching  ingredients,  my  word  and  experience 
or  it,  as  good  wine  as  any  from  the  East  will  be  the  result. 


THE  WINE  CROP  OF  THE  WEST. 
[From  the  Cincinnati  Colambi&o.] 

The  grape  culture,  the  grape  and  wine  interests  of  our  community, 
are  fraught  with  very  considerable  importance  now,  and  tnust  everit- 
ually  become  a  great  and  absoibing  feature  of  the  State's  properly. 
Fields  of  waving  corn  or  golden-tasseled  wheat  are  fair  to  the  view  ; 
but  picture  to  yourself  the  vast  vineyards  that  sh;ill  anon  deck  the  hill 
and  dale  with  gorgeous  and  templing,  voluptuously  rich,  red,  ripe  Isa- 
bellas or  Catawbas. 

The  third  year  after  planting  the  slips,  the  production  of  wine  may 
be  commenced  from  the  fruit.  There  is  more  expense  and  labor  in 
commencing  the  cultivation  of  the  vines,  than  is  probably  attendant  upon 
the  olanting  of  the  usual  crops,  but  less  afterwards.  From  one  acre, 
well  planted  with  healthy  vines,  nrobably  from  $600  to  $1,000  worth 
of  wme  may  be  produced  in  good  seasons.  This  wine  has  generally 
brought  $1  per  gallon  here,  but  this  year  will  probably  bring  $1  25. 

Nothwithstanding  the  immense  annual  increase  of  the  quantity  of 
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wine  manufactured  in  the  West,  the  price  continues  to  improve,  and  h 
must  do  so  as  the  wine  becomes  more  generally  known.  This  year, 
notwithstanding  the  increase,  the  price  has  raised  nearly  26  per  cent., 
and  the  demand  for  wine  is  much  greater  than  last  year.  So  must  this 
demand  continue  increasing.  The  crop  this  season  has  been  very  fruit- 
ful, surpassing,  in  fact,  any  former  yield  known  in  the  West.  The 
wine  will  be  very  pure,  and  the  demand  great, 

Jn  Ohio  there  are  about  1,600  acres  of  land  exclusively  devoted  to 
grape -growing,  between  300  and  400  of  .which  are  near  Cincinnati. 
Within  twenty  miles  of  this  city,  including  a  part  of  Kentucky,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  there  are  1,300  acres,  and  double  that  quan- 
tity of  vines.  More  have  been  planted  this  year  than  there  were  last. 
In  Missouri,  near  Hermann,  there  are  500  acres;  in  Indiana,  200  or  300 ; 
in  Illinois,  about  100 ;  and  in  Kentucky  the  same — making  about  2,600 
acres  in  all.  It  is  estimated  that  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Kentucky  will  this 
year  produce  at  least  half  a  million  gallons  of  wine.  The  yiedd  on 
some  of  the  vineyards  will  be  equal  to  7,000  or  8,000  gallons — allow- 
ing 2,400  vines  to  the  acre,  planted  about  three  feet  apart,  in  rows 
separated  by  a  distance  of  three  feet.  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan,  who  is 
among  the  most  successful  cultivators  of  the  vine,  this  year  obtains 
about  800  gallons  of  wine  from  each  acre  of  his  vineyard,  which  will 
net  him  about  $700  per  acre.  Some  other  vineyards  will  do  equally 
well.  Persons,  however,  are  not  advised  to  embark  in  grape-growing 
with  the  expectation  of  profit,  if  it  shall  be  necessary  to  hire  labor. 
The  German  vine -dressers  muster  all  capable  members  of  their  family 
into  the  service — the  wife  often  being  the  most  eflScient.  In  this 
manner  they  realize  an  adequate  income. 

It  has  been  customary  to  give  a  piece  of  land,  of  say  fifteen  to  twenty 
acres,  with  a  house  on  it,  to  those  Germans,  on  the  condition  that  the 
tenant  shall  plant  a  certain  quantity  of  grapes  each  year,  in  a  proper 
manner,  and  pay  the  proprietor  one-halt  the  proceeds  of  the  vineyard. 

The  fruit  is  purchnsed  fi-om  the  vineyard  men  for  from  $6  to  S6  per 
100  pounds,  (or  two  bushels,)  a  bushel  yielding  from  3  J  to  4  gallons  of 
wine.  It  is  then  mashed  by  the  manufacturers  in  the  city  and  pressed. 
The  juice  is  then  fermented  in  the  cellars,  and  the  sparkling  Catawba 
is  in  prime  order  for  market  at  the  end  of  fifteen  or  tweniy  months. 

A  lew  days  ago  we  visited  the  wine-vaults  of  Mr.  Longworth,  and 
the  following  facts  were  derived :  There  are  three  vaults,  one  of  which 
will  turn  out  60,000  bottles  every  year,  and  another  100,000  bottles 
yearly,  of  dry  wine.  Some  portion  of  the  cellars  is  occupied  by  im- 
'  mense  butts,  or  cylindrical  tanks,  one  of  which  holds  6,000  gallons,  or 
$6,000  worth  of  wine  if  bottled.  The  staves  are  about  three  inches  in 
thickness,  and  the  heads  curve  inward,  so  as  to  introduce  the  arch,  to 
resist  the  internal  pressure.  Other  objects,  quite  as  noticeable,  are  the 
long  rows  of  black  bottles  placed  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  stacked 
up  like  cord-wood,  in  solid  piles,  as  high  as  one*s  neck.  In  the  cellars 
of  the  extensive  native-wine  establishment  of  Longworth  &  Zimmer- 
man are  twenty-four  casks,  holding  about  2,600  gallons  each,  or  60,000 
gallons  altogether,  of  the  vintage  of  1860-61-62,  and  it  is  expected  to 
store  26,000  gallons  ot  this  year's  wine. 

Mr.  Longw  orth  will  this  year  have  on  hand  and  fw  sale  about  200,000 
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bottles  of  sparkling  Catawba;  Messrs.  Longworth  Sc  Zimmerman  some 
60,000  bottles  of  dry  Catawba,  exclusive  of  a  quantity  of  wine  suffi- 
cient for  190,000  bottles  ;  Messrs.  Bogen,  Comew  &  Son,  Work,  and 
others,  from  90,000  to  100,000  botdes  of  Catawba. 

Mr.  Zimmerman  tendered  us  various  samples  of  the  present  and 
past  years'  wines  ;  and  as  far  as  our  judgment  in  the  matter  stands,  the 
purity  and  flavor  of  the  vintage  ot  1863  will  prove  the  finest  specimen 
of  Catawba  yet  bottled  in  the  country. 


THE  GEAP£  DISEASE  IN  EUROPE. 

For  two  years  past,  a  disease  of  a  serious  nature  has  attacked  the 
^^pe-vine  throughout  Portugal,  and  a  similar  malady  has  also  made 
Its  appearance  on  the  vine  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  at  Ma- 
deira and  TenerifTe.  The  following  communication  from  Nicholas  Pike, 
esq*.  United  States  consul  at  Oporto,  to  the  State  Departinent,  will 
throw  some  light  upon  the  subject : 

United  States  Consulate  for  Portugal, 

OJice  of  Oporto,  January  1,  1864. 

Sir  :  In  my  last  despatch  I  men- 
tioned to  you  that  a  disease  of  a  se- 
rious nature  had  made  its  appear- 
ance on  the  grape-vine  throughout 
this  kingdom.  Since  that  period  I 
have  carefully  examined  and  watched 
the  progress  of  the  disease.  Soon 
after  the  grape  begins  to  form,  a 
minute  parasite  makes  its  appear- 
ance, completely  covering  the  fruit 
with  a  close  network,  as  indicated 
by  the  adjoining  cut  of  a  magnified 
grape.  It  increases  with  the  growth 
of  the  fruit,  until  it  is  perceptible 
to  the  naked  eye,  extending  to  the 
Jeaves,  and  often  covering  the  whole 
vine.  In  many  instances,  I  have 
noticed  only  one  cluster .  affected ; 
but  on  close  examination,  with  the 
highest  power  of  my  microscope,  I  have  always  discerned  the  parasite. 
It  appears  to  be  a  flocculent  fungus,  unknown  to  me,  and,  I  believe, 
new  to  naturalists.  After  the  grape  has  arrived  to  its  full  growth,  and 
just  before  it  changes  its  color,  it  bursts  open,  showing  the  two  pits,  as 
denoted  by  the  following  figure,  and  immediately  dries  up. 

I  have  seen  whole  vmeyards  in  the  vicinity  of  •'  San  Cosme"  and 
"  Campanbam,"  near  Oporto,  with  the  grape  in  this  condition,  having 
the  appearance  of  being  dried  by  a  scorching  sun.  Many  of  the  ffirm- 
en  in  the  ricinity,  who  madi  from  20  to  30  pipes  of  "  green  wine" 
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in  former  years,  have  not  been  able  to  produce  more  than  five  pipes  the 
last  vintage,  and  then  by  carefully  picking  the  fruit 
which  hnd  not  the  appearance  of  disease  to  the  naked 
eye.  I  have  discovered  the  fungus  on  the  fairest  and 
best  fruit,  which  has  been  careSlly  selected  by  myself 
for  examination.  Wine  made  from  grapes  of  this  vint- 
age, in  my  opinion,  is  not  wholesonie.  Many  cases  have 
come  under  my  observation  of  sickness  to 'the  stomach 
and  vomiting,  after  eating  the  fruit  that  is  diseased. 

Wine  merchants  are  afraid  to  mix  it  with  other  wines,  and  large 
quantities  are  used  for  "  lodge"  purposes,  such  as  seasoning  casks,  &c. 
I  have  lately  examined  cross-cuttings  of  different  parts  of  the  vine, 
and  have  discovered  that  each  joint  of  the  new  wood  of  last  year's 
growth  is  already  commencing  to  decay;  and  a  correspondent  of  the 
Upper  Douro  informs  me  that  many  of  the  vines  have  begun  to  decay 
in  the  wine  district. 

In  1 862,  about  80,000  pipes  of  wine  were  produced  in  the  Upper 
Douro.  Last  year,  not  more  than  one-half  the  amount  has  been 
produced.  Brandies  and  wines  have  advanced  in  price  100  per  cent., 
and  are  still  advancing.  Merchants  and  holders  here  refuse  to  sell,  as 
a  total  failure  is  looked  for  in  the  vine  next  year. 

In  my  examination  of  various  vines,  such  as  the  squash,  pumpkin, 
cucumber,  and  other  kinds,  I  have  always  discovered  the  same  fungus 
that  infests  the  grape.  The  olive-trees  are  also  attacked  with  the  same 
disease ;  and  last  year,  the  quantity  of  oil  was  about  two-thirds  the 
quantity  usually  produced. 

As  wine  and  oil  are  the  two  principal  products  of  this  country,  the 
consequences  of  a  failure  of  them  will  be  a  great  calaipity. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

NICHOLAS  PIKE. 
Hon.  Wm.  L.  Marcy, 

Secretary  of  StcUe^  Washington^  D.  C. 

« 

Note. — At  present  we  know  little  concerning  the  »  rigin  or  produc- 
tion of  that  class  of  fungi  known  by  the  name  of"  blights;"  but  as  far 
as  investigation  has  pr(x:eeded,  it  is  found  that  the  minute  fibre  called 
myceliwn  corresponds  with  the  office  of  plant,  and  the  fungus  the  de- 
velopment, the  spores  of  which  contain  the  sporulcs.  which  are  analo- 
gous to  tlie  seeds  of  vegetables,  as  regards  reproduction,  and  which  are 
so  minute  as  to  baffle  investigation  by  assistance  even  of  the  most 
powerful  magnifiers.  These  sporules  are  disseminated  throughout  the 
atmosphere,  or  remain  inert,  or  in  a  state  of  inaction,  until  the  period 
arrives  when  certain  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  soil,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, conspire  lo  their  development.  What  is  called  "  mould" 
comes  under  this  denomination,  and  every  vegetable  substance  is  more 
or  less  subject  to  this  oidwm.  It  is  to  be  found  upon  almost  every  sub- 
stance while  entering  into  a  state  of  decomposition,  which  it  greatly 
facilitates  ;  and  even  may  be  seen  in  great  perfection  upon  sour  paste 
or  bread,  in  summer,  and,  under  different  forms,  upon  vegetables  in 
their  growing  state. 

The  parasitic  fungus  with  which  the"\ine  is  affected,  appears  first  as 
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L?f  ti?  "P^  ^r^  '"/^^^  °^^  ^^^^'  ^^^  »b«°  spreads  so  rapidly, 

that  m  the  space  of  a  few  days  every  branch  and  leaf  is  coverS  S 
mmu  e  spores,  as  thickly  as  if  lime  or  flour  had  been  carefully  duTt^d 
over  their  entire  surface,  whilst  the  fruit  is  covered  as  entirely  L  if  fir^ 
ma..tened  and  then  dipped  into  those  substances.     W  h  mmions  w 
cyphers  to  define  number,  and  computation  to  infinity  for  thdr  enum^ 
rauon,  the  human  intellect  is  still  l^ft  behind  in  the  Le~ 
to  the  mmds  of  others  their  number  and  extent.     Yet  ea^ch  of  the^ 
iDdividual  atoms  is  a  snore,  or  seed-vessel,  containing  thousands  of  s^ 
rdes^all  endowed  witfi  vegetable  vitality;  each  of  which  ircapableCf 
Z^  t    ?K^  «s  species,  whether  taken  up  by  the  atmosphere,  o   r^ 
urned  to  the  soil  to  remain  quiescent  until  a  combination  of  c'ircV^ 
stances  concur  to  bnng  them  into  active  life.     Imagine  a  quantity  oL 
potatoes  strewed  indiscriminately  over  the  space  of^an  acre  of  land^ 
and  every  potato  throwing  out  a  radicle,  or  shoot,  exactlyTn  the  dir^ 
oT/mT  /''''°  "'^^l^  '"  ^/'  ^"^  '^^''^  ^«  °^hers  next^n  succe    S^ 
Ice  ?s' fill  K  "''  Ti  '^'  Y^°''  '"^^^^"'  ""^^  '^'  ^'h«^^  intervening 
TJ  Iff  'l^''^  '^"'^  '^'^'''  y°"  ^'^^  ^^^^"  have  an  idea  (a  mag- 
nified one)  of  what  IS  progressing  upon  every  portion  of  the  leaf  of  a 
vme  mfected  by  these  destructive  agents;  ivery  pore  of  every  lea^ 
becomes  penetrated,  until  every  portion  of  the  vegetable  sap  is  extract- 
ed, and  tfie  plant  withers  and  dies  by  exhaustion  alone.  ^ 
bu  phur,  applied  to  the  vine,  as  well  as  to  peach-trees,  with  a  little 
i^ht    "tL  fl  '^%''T^^  "«  apnearance,  will  entirely  subdue  th^  • 

cheese-cloth,  immersea  in  water,  and  well  worked  with  the  hands. 
The  water  may  then  be  applied  to  the  vines  by  means  of  a  syringe, 
first  striking  the  under  si(3e  of  the  leaves,  and  afterwards  the  uprS: 
A  second  washing  will  sometimes  be  necessary  to  complete  the  cure. 

D.  J.  B. 


THE  STRAWBERRY. 

When  we  contemplate  the  relations  which  the  strawberry-plant  bears 
to  other  parts  of  nature—to  the  sun  which  expands  its  blossom— to  the 
winds  which  sow  its  seeds— to  the  brooks  whose  banks  it  embellishers— 
when  we  contemplate  how  it  is  preserved  during  a  winter's  cold  capable 
ot  cleaving  stones— how  it  appears  verdant  in  the  spring  without  any 
peiiis  employed  to  preserve  it  from  frost  and  snow— how,   feeble  and 
trailing  along  the  ground,  it  should  be  able  to  migrate  from  the  deepest 
valleys  to  Alpine  heights— to  traverse  the  globe  from  north  lo  south, 
from  mountain  to  mountain,  forming,  on  its  passage  over  prairie^nd  plain, 
a  thousand  mingled  patches  of  chequered  "work  of  its  fair  flowers  and 
J^lel  or  rose-colored  fruit,  with  the  plants  of  every  clime— how  it  lias 
been  able  to  scatter  itself  from  the  mountains  of  Cashmere  to  Arcb- 
aagel,  from  Kamtschatka  to  Spain— how,  in  a  word,  we  find  it  in  equal 
abundance  on  the  continent  of  America,  from  the  bleak  fields  of  Tierra 
delFoego  to  Oregon  and  Hudson's  bay,  though  myriads  of  animals  are 
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making  incessant  and  universal  havoc  upon  it,  3'et  no  fifardener  is  iiece»> 
iary  to  sow  it  again — we  are  struck  with  wonder  and  admiration  at  so 
precious  a  gift. 

The  strawberry  appears  to  have  been  disregarded  by  the  ancientsas 
a  fruit-bearing  plant.  Virgil,  Ovid,  and  Pliny,  but  lightly  speak  of  it, 
though  the  latter  particularly  mentions  the  raspberry  as  an  article  ol 
medicine,  luxury,  and  diet.  The  strawberry  was  described  by  Joan, 
di  Cuba,  in  his  "Onus  Sanitatis,"  in  1485,  in  which  its  medical  and 
other  properties  are  treated  .ol*  at  length.  It  was  also  in  some  repute  in 
England  m  the  time  of  Tusser  and  Snakspeare,  and  is  noticed  in  their 
works. 


CONDENSED   CORRESPONDENCE. 


Statement  of  Micajah  Burnett,  of  the  United  Society  of  Shakers j  Pleat- 
ant  Hillj  Mercer  county^  Kentucky, 

Nowhere  in  the  world,  perhaps,  can  the  strawberry  be  produced  in 
greater  abundance,  and  in  better  perfection,  with  the  same  attention, 
than  with  us.  The  Early  Scarlet,  and  some  of  the  Pines,  are  the  most 
prolific.  Mammoth,  McAvoy's  Superior,  and  Longworth's  Prolific,  are 
good  varieties. 

Statement  of  Henry  Little,  of  Bangor ^  Penobscot  county,  Maine, 

Strawberries  grow  wild  in  our  fields  in  great  abundance,  and 
are  mostly  used  for  preserves.  Among  the  cultivated  varieties  are 
Hovey's  Seedling,  Early  Virginia,  Jenny's  Seedling,  and  Boston  Pine. 
The  White  Wood  is  the  most  common  variety,  as  it  is  hardy  and  very 
productive.     We  have  also  Burr's  New  Pine  on  triaL 

Statement  o/'Chauncey  E.  Goodrich,  of  Ulica,  Oneida  county,  New  York. 

Strawberries  are  quite  commonly  cultivated  by  private  gentle- 
men, who  make  very  fine  displays  of  this  fruit  at  our  occasional  city 
feirs.  But  the  pubhc  supply  is  mostly  from  the  fieWs,  where  they  are 
gathered  growing  spontaneously.  My  remarks  on  the  raspberry  are 
even  more  applicable  to  the  cultivation  of  the  strawberry. 


THE  STRAWBERRY  AND  ITS  CULTURE. 

BT  Ca4aL£S  A.  PEABODT,  OP  COLUMBUS,  OBOROU. 

That  eminent  horticulturists  are  liable  to  be  mistaken  m  their  views 
of  culture,  as  well  as  of  the  origin  and  history  of  plants,  as  any  other 
class  of  men,  we  have  ample  proof  in  the  conflicting  opinions  of  the 
nature  and  culture  of  the  strawberry.    Downing  says :    "  The  gtraw- 
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berry  is  the  most  delicious  and  most  wholesome  of  all  berries,  and  the 
most  nniversally  cultivated  in  all  gardens  of  a  northern  chmate."  Again 
he  savs:  "The  strawberry  properly  belongs  to  cold  chmates,  and 
ifcough  well  known,  is  of  comparatively  little  value  in  the  south  of  Eu- 
fope.">  With  this  hi^h  authority,  the  horticulturists  of  the  South  never 
dreamed  of  cultivatmg  the  strawberry  to  any  extent,  although  the 
woods  and  fields  were  covered  with  the  wild  fruit.  It  was  a  knowledge 
rf  the  fact  that  the  wild  strawberry  grew  all  around  me,  that  induced 
mc  to  try  strawberry  culture  at  the  South.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a 
plant  in  nature  that  so  easily  adapts  itself  to  soil,  situation,  and  chmate, 
as  the  strawberry.  Iii  many  of  its  homes,  however,  it  produces  little 
or  no  fruit,  spreading  itself  rapidly  by  its  runners. 

Now,  as  there  are  two  ways  of  propagating  the  strawberry,  one  by 
its  seeds  and  the  other  by  its  runners,  the  question  is,  which  method  do 
we  prefer  ?  If  we  were  going  to  introduce  the  strawberry-leaf  for  a 
tea,  for  which  it  makes  a  good  substitute,  common  sense  would  dictate 
to  us  to  cultivate  for  runners,  and  stop  the  fruiting,  or  perfecting  the 
seed,  as  the  fruit  is  nothing  more  than  the  receptacle  for  the  seed ;  and 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  wish  seeds  or  fruit,  we  must  cultivate  for  that 
purpose  alone,  and  stop  the  runners. 

Intelligent  experimental  cultivators  have  long  since  discovered  that 
plants  have  a  specific  food  for  their  wood,  leaves,  and  fruit.  Physi- 
ologists know  full  well  that  it  takes  different  substances  to  form  the 
bones,  flesh,  and  muscles  o§animals;  and  profiting  by  these  hints  in* 
nature,  I  would  feed  for  fruit  instead  of  vines.  Before  planting  out  the 
vines,  the  cultivator  should  understand  the  sexual  character  of  the 
plants,  as  upon  a  proper  knowledge  of  this  fact  will  depend  his  whole 
success  in  culture.  That  plants  are  staminate  and  pistillate,  or  male 
and  female,  no  intelligent  cultivator  will  now  presume  to  deny.  But 
in  the  strawberry  there  are  three  varieties— the  perfect  male,  the  per- 
fect female,  and  the  hermaphrodite.  The  perfect  pistillate,  or  female, 
is  the  rnost  productive  of  the  three,  when  impregnated  by  one  of  the 
other  kinds.  The  perfect  staminate,  or  male,  produces  no  fi-uit,  making 
a  great  show  of  flowers,  and  sending  out  innumerable  runners,  which 
will  soDn  take  possession  of  the  whole  bed.  The  hermaphrodite  pro- 
duces fruit,  but  not  in  so  great  abundance  as  the  pistillate,  and  answers 
the  purpose  of  an  impregnator  equally  as  well  as  the  purely  staminate. 
These  three  varieties  of  flowers  are  represented  by  figs.  1,  2,  and  3, 
Plate  I.  » 

Fig.  1  is  from  a  hermaphrodite  plant,  which  blooms  and  impregnates 
itself.  The  stamens  marked  a,  are  full  of  a  fine  pollen,  or  yellow  powder, 
which  falling  on  the  end  of  the  unopened  calyx  of  the  buds,  below  the 
flower,  or  around  it,  on  the  pistillate  plants,*^is  carried  by  an  unseen 
agency  direct  to  the  pistil,  impregnaUng  and  setting  the  fruit.  This 
Tariely  is  the  Early  Scarlet,  a  continuous  bloomer  with  my  culture,  and 
the  best  impregnator  for  the  ever-bearing  Hovey  Seedling  I  have  ever 
met. 

Fig.  2  is  the  sterile  staminate,  or  male  plant,  never  producing  fruit 
ander  any  circumstances  whatever.  '  It  will  be  observed  the  flower  is 
hrger  and  more  showy  than  the  others.  It  deceives  many  an  inexpe- 
lienced  cidtivatdr  with  its  false  promisee  of  fruit.    The  flower  of  the 
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pure  male  may  be  easily  known  by  its  large  anthers  and  stamens,  as 
marked  a,  &,  in  Fig.  ^. 

Fig.  3  is  the  pistillate  or  female  blossom.  It  will  be  observed  that 
there  are  no  stamens  around  the  pistil,  as  6,  but  nearly  every  bud  will 

Sroduce  a  berry  if  impregnated  by  one  of  the  staminate  or  hermaphro- 
ite  plants.  Of  this  variety  is  the  Hovey  SeedUng,  which,  as  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  is  the  best  strawberry  ever  yet  cultivated  North  or 
South.  This,  and  the  Early  Scarlet,  as  they  appear  in  Plates  II  and  III, 
are  a  fair,  sample  of  the  fruit  they  produce  at  the  iSoiith,  at  least  six  months 
in  the  year;  and  I  see  no  reason  why,  with  the  same  culture,  they  may 
not  bear  at  the  North  four  months  in  the  year.  It  will  be  observed  that 
these  plants  are  in  full  and  perfect  fruit ;  and  at  the  ground  marked  o, 
is  the  new  germ  of  another  fruit-stem,  which  will  be  in  bloom  and  fruit 
by  the  time  the  older  fruit  is  gone ;  and  thus  it  will  continue  through 
the  most  of  the  year,  if  the  runners  are  kept  down,  and  the  plants  cul- 
tivated as  hereafter  described. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  method  of  culture,  I  will  give  my  views  oi 
the  time  of  impregnation,  being  fully  satisfied  that  the  generally  re- 
ceived opinion  that  the  strawberry  is  impregnated  after  the  petals  ex- 
pand, is  entirely  erroneous.  I  have  long  since  observed  that  the  first 
strawberry  blossoms  never  produce  fruit.  The  staminate  varieties,  or 
rather  the  hermaphrodite,  open  from  two  to  ten  blossoms,  which  must 
shed  their  pollen  on  the  ends  of  the  unopen  calyic  of  the  young  buds 
•  below,  or  fall  on  the  ends  of  the  unopened  pistillate  buds,  and  immedi- 
ately cause  impregnation.  * 

Fig.  5  is  a  sketch  of  a  staminate  variety,  just  as  it  buds  and  blooms, 
with  two  flowers  fully  expanded.  The  stamens  and  anthers  are  plainly 
perceptible,  the  anthers  being  loaded  with  pollen,  and  may  have  im- 
pregnated many  a  bud  around  them ;  but  neither  of  these  flowers  can 
produce  a  berry,  once  having  opened  their  petals  without  impregnation. 

Fig.  4  is  the  pistillate  variety,  an  exact  copy  from  nature.  The 
flower  b  will  be  seen  fully  expanded,  but  can  never  make  a  fruit.  The 
unopened  buds,  a,  a,  below  it,  may  all  be  made  to  fruit,  if  the  pollen 
from  the  staminate  flowers  c,  c,  fig.  5,  fall  upon  their  ends  before  ex- 
panded. 

The  pollen  of  flowers  is  one  of  the  most  volatile  substances  in  nature. 
That  of  the  strawberry,  viewed  through  a  microscope,  is  a  hairy 
substance,  which,  upon  ripening,  bursts  and  floats  off  on  the  least 
breath  of  air.  The  point  of  the  unopened  calyx,  marked  </,  fig.  4, 
contains  a  glutinous  matter,  which  catches  and  holds  this  hairy  pollen, 
and  the  work  of  impregnation  is  done;  and  when  the  calyx  opens,  and 
the  petals  expand,  the  youn^  strawberry  may  be  seen  perfectly  formed. 
From  this  will  be  seen  the  importance  ot  the  pistillate  and  staminate 
varieties  blooming  together.  I  would  always  prefer  the  pistillate  plant 
for  a  large  fruit  crop ;  for,  if  properly  impregnated,  nearly  every  bu<l 
will  be  a  berry.  Thousands  of  blossoms  will  be  found  in  the  beds  to 
correspond  with  figures  2  and  3.  Fig.  2,  let  it  be  recollected,  is  a 
stamiaale  or  male  flower,  and  fig.  3  an  impregnated  pistillate  or  female 
flower,  neither  of  which,  by  itself?  can  ever  make  fi"uit. 

Having  now  explained  the  sexual  character  of  the  plant,  and  the 
time  of  impregnation,  I  will  proceed  to  the  culture.    As  I  have  before 
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jtated,  were  I  to  cultivate  for  vines  alone,  I  would  stimulate  the  plants 
\rr  the  most  active  fertilizers ;  but  if  fi-uit  be  the  object,  the  luxuriance 
of  the  vine  must  be  curtailed  ;  and  that  food  only,  known  as  the  special 
food  of  the  fiiiit,  given.  Now,  as  to  soils.  There  are  as  many  opinions 
ai  (Jultivators,  from  the  faot  that  the  strawberry  adapts  itself  to  almost 
any  kind  of  soil.  But  the  sod  which  I  have  found  to  suit  them  best,  is 
a  sandy  loam.  I  would  prefer  new  land  for  the  beds,  with  a  stream 
of  water  running  through  them,  as  water,  being  an  indispensable  requi- 
site, should  be  in  the  vicinity. 

It  is  now  well  known  throughout  the  Southern  States  that  for  many 
years  I  have  cultivated  the  strawberry  Extensively,  and  have  had  frorn 
my  beds  a  constant  succession"  of  fruit  six  months  in  the  year,  and  fi-e- 
quently  have  it  ten.  While  I  am  now  writing,  (December  24,)  one  of 
my  beds,  of  an  acre,  is  loaded  with  ripe  fruit,  specimens  of  which  1  have 
sent  to  New  Orleans,  Montgomery,  Savannah,  Charleston,  MobUe,  and 
New  York.  This  bed  has  scarcely  produced  a  runner  the  past  season. 
The  causes  of  this  wdl  be  found  in  my  method 'of  culture.  I  have  said 
diat  I  prefer  a  sandy  soil  and  new  land.  My  grounds  are  on  what  is 
caUed  "j)iney  wood  lands,"  hill  and  vaUey,  with  never-failing  streams 
meandering  through  them.  I  have  taken  the  grounds  bordering  on  the 
strearns,  ploughed  them  deep,  and  laid  them  off  in  rows,  two  feet  apart, 
and  planted  as  indicated  in  the  annexed  diagram : 
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I  plant  the  pistillate  for  fruit,  and  the  hermaphrodite  for  impregnators; 
and  the  only  two  which  I  have  found  to  bloom  and  fruit  together  the 
whole  season  are  the  Hovey  Seedling  and  large  Early  Scartet.  Row 
Phenix»  Burr's  New  Pine,  and  a  seedling  of  ray  own,  not  yet  fully 
tested,  I  have  also  caused  to  bear  continuously.  I  plant  seven  rows  of 
the  pistillate,  and  one  row  of  the  hermaphrodite,  two  feet  apart  each 
way.  The  first  season  I  let  the  runners  hD  the  ground ;  in  the  fall,  go 
through  the  grounds  with  hoes,  thinning  out  to  8  or  10  inches,  leaving 
the  vines  to  decay  just  where  they  are  cut  up.  I  then  cover  the  whole 
bed  with  partially  decomposed  leaves  from  the  woods  or  swamps.  The 
winter- rains  beat  down  the  leaves,  the  fruit-germ  finds  its  way  through 
them,  and  the  first  mild  weather  of  spring  the  blossoms  appeiu*. 

I  have  before  spoken  of  the  volatile  nature  of  the  pollen.  In  very 
dry  weather  the  particles  float  off  on  the  winds,  and  much  is  lost  to  the 
buds  below  ;  hence  the  importance  of  watering  freely  when  in  bloom. 
Free  applications  of  water  will  set  the  whole  bed  with  fruit,  which  will 
require  continuous  watering  to  swell  and  ripen  it.  A  strawberry  bed 
may  be  moist,  the  plants  in  fine  condition,  and  yet  one  good  shower 
will  make  a  diflference  of  one-third  in  the  quantity  of  fruit  picked  the 
day  after.  Consequently,  in  dry  seasons,  artificial  watering  must  be  re- 
sorted to,  and  no  labor  will  pay  better. 

I  never  use  animal  manure  of  any  kind — nothing  but  the  leaf-mould, 
and  an  occasional  sprinkling  of  wood-af-hes.  The  leaf-mould  keeps  the 
ground  cool  and  moist,  as  well  as  the  fruit  clean,  and  does  not  stimulate 
the  vines  to  runners.  The  potash  and  acids  contained  in  it  is  just  what 
the  fruit  wants.  Should  the  vines  be  disposed  to  spread,  keep  the 
runners  down  by  constant  pinching  off,  and  clear  out  the  grass  and 
weeds  with  the  hoe.  A  few  years  of  this  culture  will  check  their  dis- 
position to  run,  and  encourage  them  to  fruit.  The  bed  once  thus  formed 
and  cultivated,  will,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  continue  productivte 
twelve  years,  and,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  as  much  longer  as  the  cul- 
ture is  continued.  Should  the  vines  have  taken  possession  of  the  ground, 
S  spite  of  the  efforts  to  keep  the  runners  down,  we  go  through  in  the 
11  with  the  hoe,  thinning  out  the  plants  to  10  or  12  inches,  leaving 
every  cut  up  vine  to  decay  on  the  ground  where  it  grew ;  we  then  cover 
with  the  decaying  leaves.  When  the  plants  begin  to  bloom  in  the 
spring,  a  top-dressing  of  wood-ashes  will  be  found  beneficial.  I  have 
tried  strawberry  culture  with  the  plough,  which  will  make  a  greater 
quantity  of  vines,  but  will  give  only  one  crop  of  fruit.  It  is  generally 
remarked  that  the  wild  strawberry  is  finer  flavored  than  the  cultivated} 
but  with  this  treatment  the  latter  retains  all  the  original  flavor. 

It  has  been  recommended  by  some  cultivators  to  irrigate  thel  straw- 
berry grounds  by  letting  water  on  the  vines ;  but  the  strawberry  culti- 
vated after  the  manner  described,  can  bear  as  great  a  drought  as  any 
other  plant  It  is  not  the  vines  and  leaves  that  want  the  water,  but 
the  flowers  and  fruit;  and 'the  water  must  come  in  the  form  of  rain, 
through  the  clouds,  fitjm  an  engine,  or  a  common  watering-pot 

I  have  noticed  quite  a  contest  going  on  among  horticulturists  as 
to  the  possibility  of  strawberries  changing  their  sexual  character  by 
cultivation.  Without  taking  part  in  the  controversy,  I  must  state  that 
I  would  u  toon  think  of  higk  feed  turuing  a  cow  to  a  bull,  aa  to  change 
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the  piaullate  character  of  Hovey's  Seedlii%  by  any  method  jof  cultiva- 
tioo.  I  have  cultivated  the  strawberry  under  every  aspect;  with  high 
mwiunng,  and  without  manure ;  in  new  lands,  and  on  old  lands;  have 
kad  the  vuies  stand  from  12  to  18  inches  high,  and  in  meek  submission 
to  hug  the  ground ;  yet  I  have  never  found  the  least  change  in  the 
btosaom.  A  oerfect  pistillate  or  staminate  flower,  first  bloomint?  so 
fiom  seed,  will  never  bloom  any  other  way.  Cultivators  are  often  de- 
ceived about  theu-  plants,  from  the  fact  thatihey  frequently  find  varie- 
Qjsin  the  beds  which  they  did  not  plant;  but  thes©  spring  from  seed. 
The  sdrawberry  springs  from  seed  with  astonishing  rapidity.  Sinoe 
my  beds  were  started,  the  whole  country  around  me  is  covered  with 
glrawberry-plants  from  the  seed  dropped  by  birds.  These  I  find  run- 
MJginto  all  varieties— pistillate,  staminate,  and  hermaphrodite— most 
(I  them  worthless,  but  some  with  good  fruit. 

The  proper  time  for  transplanting  the  strawberry  at  the  South,  is  as 
lOon  in  the  fall  as  the  weather  is  cool  and  moist  enough.  Here,  this 
Biay  be  continued  until  spring.  Plants  are  easily  transported  great  dis- 
tances m  the  winter.  1  have  sent  them  2,000  miles  with  safety.  It 
will  be  observed  by  the  diagram,  that  I  plant  the  staminate  every  eighth 
row.  Some  cultivators  mix  in  the  rows ;  but  I  prefer  to  keep  them 
separate  and  distinct,  as  they  are  more  easily  distinguished,  and  kept 
better  in  their  places. 

Now,  if  the  cultivator  would  know  the  secret  of  my  having  straw- 
berries SIX,  eight,  and  even  ten  months  in  the  year,  in  the  hot  climate 
of  Georgia  and  Alabama,  it  is  this:  proper  location,  vegetable  manures, 
shade  to  the  ground,  without  exhaustion,  and  water  to  the  bloom  and 
fruit 

Plates  II  and  III  are  exact  copies  of  fruit  as  ripening  in  my  grounds 
in  March,  April,  May,  June,  July,  and  August  Later  than  this  it  Iklls 
off  in  size,  but  not  m  quality.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  high  culture 
makes  vines,  whilst  my  simple,  plain  method  makes  fruit.  One  reason 
wfry  so  many  fail  in  garden  culture  with  the  strawberry  is,  that  the 
beds  are  surrounded  by  trees  and  shrubbery,  which  may  produce  one 
crop  of  fruit  in  the  spring,  but  rarely  more  than  that,  unless  it  should 
prove  a  very  wet  season.  The  strawberry-bed,  whether  in  the  garden 
or  the  field,  should  have  no  tree,  plant,  or  shrub  near  enough  to  it  to 
take  the  moisture  from  the  earth.  The  plants  require  all  the  moisture 
from  the  atmosphere  and  the  earth  around  them.  Whether  the  straw- 
btrry  was  originally  found  in  cold  climates,  or  not  I  find  they  readily 
adapt  themselves  to  any  climate,  and  very  soon  become  indigenous.  I 
doubt  whether  there  is  a  State  in  this  Union  that  cannot  produce  the 
ttrawberry  months,  instead  of  wee^s  in  the  year,  with  proper  culture. 
And  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  ease  and  simplicity  of  its  cul- 
tare,  its  continued  bearing  and  productiveness,  its  exemption  from  all 
•aect  depredations,  its  delicious  flavor  and  healthy  influence  upon  the 
lyatem,  it  ranks  first  in  importance  among  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 
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The  common  cultivated  raspberry  is  found  wild  in  the  agricultural 
and  sub-alpine  regions,  and  in  the  woods  and  moist  wastes  of  almost 
every  part  of  Eun.pe,  as  well  as  in  Northern  Africa,  the  Himalayas, 
and  in  North  America,  from  Pennsylvania  to  Hudson's  bay.  Its  prop- 
erties and  uses  were  well  understood  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans ;  and  it  has  been  described  by  various  authors  down  to  the  present 
time.  In  a  state  of  cultivation,  like  most  of  our  garden  or  orchard 
fruits,  it  presents  several  varieties,  particularly  in  the  size  and  com- 
plexion of  the  berries.  The  roots  belong  to  that  description  which  is 
called  "traihng;"  that  is,  the  suckers  extend  themselves  all  round  the 
central  plant,  so  as  every  year  to  come  up  in  a  fresh  soil.  Hence  a 
raspberry  plantation  requires  to  be  frequently  taken  up  and  replanted— 
every  five  or  six  years.  The  raspberry,  for  this  reason,  has  been  con- 
sidered as  a  good  example  of  the  doctrine  of  the  "excretion  of  plants," 
first  broached  in  detail  by  De  Candolle,  and  subsequently  elucidated 
by  various  experiments  by  M.  Macaire. 


CONDENSED   CORRESPONDENCE. 


Statement  o/Micajah  Burnett,  o/the  United  Society  of  Shakers,  Plea$afU 

Hill,  Mercer  county,  Kentucky. 

The  Fastolf,  genuine  red  Antwerp,  and  the  Franconia  raspberries, 
are  very  fine,  and  give  satisfaction,  except  that  they  are  too  tender  to 
stand  the  winter  without  protection.  The  Monthly  or  ever-bearing, 
Red  English,  Spurious  Antwerp,  Yellow  English,  and  Pine-apple,  bear 
well,  and  are  hardy  enough  to  stand  the  winter.  Knevel's  Giant  is  an 
excellent  variety,  and  from  the  short  trial  we  have  made  of  it,  we  be- 
lieve it  to  be  a  hardy  one. 

Statement  of  Henky  Little,  of  Bangor,  Penobscot  county,  Maine. 

Raspberries  grow  wild  in  abundance.  Several  tons  are  annually 
sold  m  this  market.  Fastolf,  Franconia,  and  Knevel's  Giant,  are  the 
best  cultivated  varieties. 


Stafemeni  e^CHAUNCET  E.  Goodrich,  o/Utica,  Oneida  county,  New  York. 

Raspben-ies  are  extensively  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  private  gen- 
Ueraen.  But  while  so  many  broad  margins  remain  about  the  fields  of 
our  careless  farmers,  and  while  in  rough  localities  about  us  so  much 
waste  land  exists,  there  will  be  no  lack  of  space  for  them  tq  grow  spon- 
taneously. The  wild  fruit  is  considered  by  many  superior*  in  flavoTto 
the  cultivated.  Thus  situated,  it  wiU  be  a  long  time  before  they  can 
be  profitably  cultivated  by  the  market  gardener. 
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!(tatemeni  of  William  Lawton,  of  New  RochelU,  Walckester  counH,. 

New  York.  ^^* 

^IZtiZirlu^^'  *  "x^'l  T^^^  ^^^  *^°  cultivated  in  smaU 
^^T  li*""  ^'^'  '^.^^^*^'  ^^^  '^  ^^'^t  °^  ^  better  name,  I  b^ 
k«ve  to  introduce  into  notice  as  the  "New  Rochelle  blackberAr."    1 

hZrhT  t^n   *^i'  '"^  r^"^?  ^^^  ^'  discovered  the  plam,  and 

U^^dT^nTf^  ?K '"'"'.  ^""'r^  ^^^^'"^^  ^^^t  «  was  found  on 
aieroadside,  and  from  thence  mtroduced  into  the  neighboring  gardens. 
I  Kav«exannned  many  works  with  a  view  to  ascertain  if^thCh^ 
2!L.  t  *"^  "np'ovement  on  the  well  known  wild  varieties,  hu? 
without  success.  Jfhe  "  Double-flowering,"  "  Dwarf"  or  "  Dewbe^ 
The^'^w^^P"^!.'".'"^  '^'  '■  White-fr^uited,"  are  all  that  arln^m^ct 
WKi.-^^^'F  '*  ^^^  ^'f  ^°  "F"'  «"^  the  best-flavored  fruit.  Th*- 
frL^t      Thf  Hn^'^J  to  be  cultivated  as  a  novelty,  more  than  for  thP 

^tth  u^A^A^^l  ""^"t^  ^'"^'"  ^'^  ^°  '^^  «^^«n,  is  of  vigorous 
growth,  and  under  favorable  circumstances,  produces  large  mulb^ry- 
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shaped  benief ;  but  the  seeds  are  not  thkUy  bedded  in  the  palp,  and 
are  so  abundant  as  to  impair  materialhr  the  qnali^  of  the  fruiL 

From  the  many  millions  of  plants  woich  spring  up  from  seeds,  annu- 
ally distributed  in  almost  every  diversity  of  climate  and  soil,  we  should 
constantly  find  new  varieties;  but  this  plant  seems  to  adhere  to  its 
original  character  with  singular  tenacity.  Improving  the  wild  plant 
b}'  careful  cultivation,  is  one  thing ;  to  produce  a  new  variety,  is  an- 
other. The  fruit  now  before  me  I  believe  to  be  of  the  last-named 
character.  It  is  not  like  the  Dewberry,  nor  long  and  mulberry-shaped 
like  the  Upright  blackberry,  and  the  seeds  are  so  completely  imbedded 
in  a  rich  pulp  as  hardly  to  be  noticed.  I  think  in  snape  and  size  k 
compares  very  well  with  the  Hovey  Seedling  strawberry. 

Tne  "  New  Rocbelle  blackberry"  sends  up  annually  large  and  vig- 
orous upright  shoots,  with  lateral  branches ;  all  of  which,  under  con>> 
mon  cultivaticm,  will  be  crowded  with  fine  fruit,  a  portion  of  them 
ripening  daily  in  moist  seasons  for  six  weeks.  My  plants  have  npened 
from  the  20th  of  July  until  the  15th  of  August.  They  are  perfectly 
hardy,  always  thrifty  and  productive,  and  I  have  not  found  them  liable 
to  bhght,  or  injury  by  insects. 

It  will  be  many  years  before  our  citizens  senerally  will  be  able  to 
procure  this  fine  fruit,  as  our  large  hotels  and  saloons  will  contract  at 
ni^h  prices  hr  all  that  can  be  sent  to  market.  But  numerous  private 
gardens  may  be  stocked  for  family  use  in  three  or  four  years,  and  in 
Uieir  turn  aid  in  the  distribution.  Except  that  they  are  perfectly  hardy, 
and  need  no  protection  in  winter,  the  cultivation  may  be  the  same  as 
the  Antwerp  raspberry ;  but  to  produce  berries  of  the  largest  size,  they 
should  have  a  heavy,  damp  soil  and  shade. 


CUBRANT8  AND  OOOSEBESSIEa 


These  wholesome  and  agreeable  fruits  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
known  with  certainty  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  consider- 
able confusion  exists  among  the  writers  in  the  names  of  many  of  their 
plants.  The  l$os  or  Oetot  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Vua  crupay  Vua  vmt 
rina^  and  Vitu  precia  of  the  Romans,  doubtless  referred  to  one  or  both 
of  these  fruits,  as  several  of  their  characteristics  are  clearly  described. 

The  gooseberry  is  found  wild  in  various  parts  of  Britain  and  otha 
places  in  Europe ;  and,  on  the  authoriQ^  of  Dr.  Royle,  it  is  indigcnom 
to  Nepal. 

The  red  currant,  it  would  seem,  was  unknown  to  the  Romans,  as  the 
French,  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  and  ItaHans,  fifty  years  ago,  had  for  it 
no  aopropriate  name.  The  old  French  name,  rro&nUu  ^otUre  mer,  and 
the  Dutch  appellation,  Bakiiu  over  Zee,  would  imply  that  they  came 
from  abroad.  Moreover,  Joan,  di  Cuba,  a  Dutch  botanist,  who  tra- 
velled throc^h  Greece  and  several  countries  in  the  East,  states  in  his 
*^  Ortus  Sanitatis,"  published  in  1485,  that  this  shrub  grew  wild  on  the 
snowy  mountains  of  Syria,  and  quotes  several  authors  as  to  the  medical 
properties  and  use  of  the  firuit.  Among  other  things  o£  interest  he 
speaks  of  cuBiut  jelly,  of  "rob.** 
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SkUmi»€iU  of  CHAuifCBT  E.  Goodrich,  of  Udca,   Oneida  county,  Nm 

York, 
Gooseberries  grow  here  freely.  The  requisites  for  successful  culture 
are  a  deep  rich  soil,  and  extreme  pruning,  so  as  to  leave  the  foliage  open 
to  the  sun  and  air.  Mildew  is  almost  the  only  drawback  to  successful 
culture.  I  have  found  its  prevention  both  cheap  and  easy.  It  is  by 
thickly  sifting  fresh  warm  ashes  over  the  foliage  when  the  flowers  first 
appear  m  the  spring,  and  again  in  six  or  ei^ht  days.  One  application 
is  often  effectual,  though  it  is  safer  to  make  two.  The  alkali  of  the 
ashes  probably  prevents  the  action  of  some  minute  insect,  or  the  per- 
meation of  fungus,  by  the  one  or  the  other  of  which  suppositions  the 
mildew  IS  to  be  accounted  for.  This  alkali  also  becomes  a  needfiil 
ahment  to  the  plant.  An  ordinary  wire  seive  is  the  best  instrument  for 
wpplymg  the  ashes.  The  morning,  when  the  dew  is  on  the  bark,  is  the 
best  season.  Careless  cultivators  may  lose  all  their  pains  with  the 
gooseberry  by  neglecting  this  application  at  the  proper  time.  The  usual 
pnce  of  this  fruit  is  firom  6  to  10  cents  per  quart,  when  picked  ereen. 
as  It  usually  is.  r  o        , 


8tatmeiU  of  KEjmY  Littlb,  of  Bangor,  Penob$cot  county,  Maine. 
Currants  are  found  in  every  garden.     Those  mostly  used  are: 
White  Dutch,  Knight*s  Large  Red, 

R«d  Dutch,  Knight's  Sweet  Red, 

White  Grape,  May*s  Victoria,  (red) 

Cherry,  (red)  Bkck  Naples,  (large.) 

The  gooseberry  thrives  well  in  tbs  State,  and  is  cultivated  by  many 
wmcwhat  extensively.  It  has  been  imported  in  large  quantities  from 
England,  and  grows  to  a  very  large  size.  It  is  not  so  liable  to 
mddew  here  as  in  most  other  sections.  It  seems  to  be  designed  by 
nature  for  a  northern  chmate.  I  imported  to  this  city  the  following 
janeues,  which  are  now  cultivated :  Red  Warrington ;  Crown  Bob ; 
WWtesmith;  Green  Walnut;  ^ed  Champagne;  YeUow  Champagne : 
toly  Green  Hainr;  Heart  of  Oak;  Keen's  Seedling;  Green  Glge; 
wtate  Honey;  Rifleman;  Bright  Venus;  Early  Sulphur;  Yellow  Ball; 
omiimg  Beauty;  Green  Laurel;  Lord  Crew ;  Jolly  Tar;  Large  Early 
White;  Sheba  Queen;  Wellington's  Glory;  and  White  Lion. 

An  the  above  I  consider  very  good ;  but  there  is  an  American  hybrid 
Wt  caUed  ♦•  Houriiton's  Seedling,*'  which  I  prefer  to  any  of  the  im- 
ported varieties,  although  it  has  a  small  berry,  but  is  an  immense  bearer, 
am^  more  ^ood qualities  than  any  other  within  my  knowledge.  I  never 
new  It  to  mildew  in  any  location.  It  is  very  easily  multiplied  by  lay- 
9t  or  cQttings — more  so  than  any  other. 

I  hsre  JQst  reccired  a  letter  from  Joseph  P.  Sinclair,  of  Levant,  near 
vu  city,  in  which  he  states  as  foUows-  "I  received  at  your  garden  in 
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the  spring  of  1848,  a  gooseberry  plant, « Houghton*!  Seedling.*  In  the 
spring  of  1860,  I  took  from  the  standard  bitfh  84  nveH-rooted  layers; 
in  1851,  100  layers;  io  1852,  300  more;  and  in  1853,  650  layers.  1 
now  have  on  hand,  one  year  cM  tmd^  new  layers,  over  1,000  plants 
well-rooted.  I  have  sold  for  cash,  since  1851,  over  $50  worth,  and 
fcare  had  a  good  supply  of  the  berry  annually.**  The  "  Houghton 
gooseberry"  is  a  great  and  constant  bearer,  and  does  not  mildew. 
The  fruit  of  this  variety,  when  ripe,  is  extra  fine. 


CBANBERSIE8. 
CONDENSED   CORRESPONDENCE. 


BtatenusfU  of  Chauncby  E.  Goodrich,  of  Utica,  Oneida  county,  Neu 

York, 

Cranberries  have  not  been  cultivated  here  with  any  encouraging 
success.  In  the  spring  of  1850, 1  procured  plants  from  the  south  shore 
of  Lon^  Island,  and  with  much  difficulty  raised  plants  from  the  seeds 
of  the  ordinary  fruit  sold  in  market  Plants  derived  from  both  these 
sources  were  cultivated  on  swamp  muck,  moderately  drained,  on 
swamp  clay  that  was  usually  moist,  and  on  moist  sand  on  a  springy 
hill-side.  They  grew  weU  in  all  these  localities,  and  fruited,  except 
the  clay,  from  which  they  were  removed  too  early— that  is,  before  the 
bearing  season  in  the  second  year.  The  cost  of  cultivation,  however, 
forbids  its  continuation  on  the  score  of  economy ;  for  so  delicate  is  the 
plant,  and  so  great  the  difficulty  of  rearing  it,  that  the  cultivator  is  dis- 
couraged. The  assertion  that  the  cranberry  once  planted  in  soil  di- 
vested of  its  bushes  and  large  herbage  will  take  undisputed  possession 
of  the  soil,  is  not  true  in  my  experience,  although  there  doubtless  ex- 
ist lands  so  poor  that  such  a  result  would  follow. 

There  are  at  least  two  locahties  in  this  county  where  the  cranberry 
grows  spontaneously,  on  swamp  lands,  in  small  quantities.  Much, 
probably,  might  be  done  to  improve  wet  or  humid  situations  by  cutting 
out  brush  andcoarse  grass,  and  by  graduating  the  flow  of  water.  The 
latter  might  in  many  cases  be  accomplished  by  artificial  sluices  at  the 
outlets  of  swamps.  In  future  years,  when  our  population  shall  have 
||reatly  increased,  and  our  wild  lands  proportionaUy  decreased  in  quan- 
tity, such  modes  will  doubtless  be  resorted  to.  Whether  search  in 
natural  localities  and  reproductton  from  seed  will  ever  bring  to  light 
new  varieties,  adapted  by  constitution  to  at  least  a  diy  soil,  and  fitted 
by  strong  and  somewhat  upright  herbage  to  cultivation  with  the  hoe, 
I  cannot  say.  Report  did  mdeed  speak  of  such  discoveries  a  few  years 
ago;  but  I  have  never  seen  the  proof.  The  whole  range  of  vegetatwn 
scarcely  affords  the  parallel  of  a  ve^table  so  humble  in  appearance, 
and  producing  in  many  natural  localities,  spontaneously  and  abondantly, 
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»  frmt  BtoDcewo  wortUess  as  a  natrunent,  and  vet  so  pleasantly  con- 
tnbutmg  to  human  comfort,  as  the  cranberry.    Its  mire  general  and    . 
cheap  culture  ought  certainly  to  command  the  attention  ..f  shrewd 
men. 


MELOira. 

The  history  of  the  wUermehn,  so  much  esteemed  for  its  -w-  k,  leli- 
oous,  and  cooling  juice,  as  well  as  that  of  the  mM»kmdon,  or  canfeleup, 
wfuch  18  equally  prixed  for  its  rich  aromatic  pulp,  may  be  tra.ed  b^ck 
to  remote  antiquity.  The  former,  which  is  generally  consider-  i  hs  the 
melon  of  the  Jews,  mentioned  in  various  places  in  the  Bil.lf.  ..  be- 
beved  to  have  originated  in  Egypt  or  Southern  India,  wIit^'  it  has 
been  cultivated  firom  time  immemorial.  It  would  appear  ihat  ii  was 
onknown  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  no  definite  inf  Mi„;ttion 
respectmg  it  can  be  gleaned  from  their  authors.  The  mu^ktnelon, 
which  IS  represented  to  have  been  a  native  of  Asia,  was  know,,  to  the 
^oekand  Rx)man  physicians,  and  its  properties  and  u.«.  -  dc  .  ribed 
by  them  at  length. 

The  kind  of  muskmelon  most  esteemed  among  amateur-  in  various 
parts  of  Europe,  and  described,  is  the  "Canteleap,"  so  c;til  d  tn.m  m 
place  about  fourteen  miles  from  Rome,  the  country  seat  of  th.-  I 'ope, 
where  this  fruit  has  long  been  cultivated.  This  varietv  is  <t;,t»'d  to 
bave  been  brought  thither  from  that  part  of  Armenia  which  borlcr^  on 
Persia,  where  u  grows  in  the  greatest  perfection  and  abui.d  irio  .  The 
iesh  of  this  melon,  when  fully  matured,  is  delicious,  and  miv  b.  »•  -tea 
with  sfdety,  without  injury  to  the  dyspeptic  or  those  ..f  ihe  wf;.kest 
stomachs.  The  form  of  canteleups  is  generally  roundish,  with  ft 
rough,  warty,  or  netted  outer  rind,  or  skin.  The  size  of  the  pi  .m  is 
rather  small,  and  the  flesh  for  the  most  part  of  a  yellowish  color.  mrMirfi 
with  some  it  is  green. 


CONDENSED   CORRESPONDENCE. 


Staiemeut  o/Kemah  Powers,  of  Lewuton,  Niagara  county y  New  York. 

For  two  years  past,  my  method  of  cultivating  melons  has  bten.  first 
to  olant  the  seed  on  inverted  sods  of  good  thickness  and  size,  ii,  a  hot- 
bed, in  the  niooth  of  April,  and  transplant  them,  sod  and  all,  e  uly  in 
June.  In  this  way  the  plants  will  take  an  early  start,  and  are  removed 
to  the  garden  or  field  without  retarding  their  growth  by  disturbing'  the 
roots.    '  " 

In  a  similar  manner,  cucumbers,  tomatoes,  or  other  plants,  nuiv  be 
accelerated  in  their  growth  several  weeks. 
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Suuement  of  CMAVVcmT  £.  Gooduoh,  ^  C7lu»,  OneiJa  county ^  New  Tori. 

The  Oreen-fleshed  variety  of  melon  usually  matures  well  here,  if 
planted  in  bot-beda  about  the  16th  of  April,  and  carefully  removed  to  the 
open  ground  the  10th  of  June.  This  is  the  most  economical  plan  for  tbt 
market  gardener.  The  private  gentleman,  however,  should  make  a  small 
hcMt-bed  for  each  hill,  much  earlier,  from  which  the  plants  should  never 
be  removed.  The  melon  may  always  be  plucked  m  seventeen  weeks 
after  planting,  with  proper  culture  and  the  ordinary  season,  in  a  long, 
dry,  and  warm  season,  this  edible  fruit  may  ofien  be  finally  matured 
here  iu  perfectly  open  culture.  This  melon,  as  produced  hexei  is  said 
by  travellers  to  be  superior  to  those  usually  seen  in  the  West  Indies,  or 
on  the  coast  of  South  America.  This  is  obviously  due  to  superior  cul- 
ture, and  not  to  soil  and  climate. 

Considering  that  the  melon  may  be  so  readily  and  cheaply  raised  in 
this  climate,  and  that  its  best  varieties  are  equal  or  superior  to  the 
peach,  which  cannot  be  produced  here,  it  seems  very  desirable  that  it 
should  be  more  generally  cultivated,  especially  that  it  should  supplant 
the  old  '^Yellow  Muskmelon."  It  should  be  generally  known  that 
surplus  plants  of  this  melon  when  pulled  out  of  the  hill,  carelessly  even, 
may  be  transplanted  almost  with  the  safety  and  certainty  of  cabbage- 
plants.  Great  care  in  sheltering  the  plant  until  it  roots  again,  is  of 
course  needfuL  This  part  I  have  often  verified.  Cucumbers  may  be 
similarly  transplanted;  but,  unlike  the  melon,  they  subsequently  thrive 
slowly,  and  fruit  very  late.  Our  August  market  is  flooded  with  this 
melon,  brou/zht  irom  New  Jersey ;  but  it  is  never  good,  being  neces- 
sarily picked  prematurely,  and  bruised  in  transportaticHi. 

Our  watermelons  have  a  lender  foliage,  which  is  more  readily  de- 
stroyed by  cold  and  wet  weather  than  that  of  the  Green-fleshed  melon, 
which  attains  a  large  size,  often  exceeding  30  pounds.  The  best  mode 
for  open  culture  is  to  plant  directly  upon  fresh  green  sward,  recently 
inverted  by  the  plough.  I  have  twice  raised  heavy  crops  of  late  years 
in  this  way,  at  a  veiy  trivial  expense.  The  culture  in  this  case  is  of 
the  simplest  kind.  The  great  discouragement  with  us  in  the  culture  of 
diis  melon,  is  the  earliness  and  cheapness  with  which  it  is  brought  from 
the  South. 
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U.  8.  Patsnt  Officb,  June  19,  1864. 

Sim:  We  should  be  glad  to  ajmend  to  the  Agricultural  Report  of  ^ 
Patent  OflBce,  about  to  be  pubUshed,  a  paper  on  the  chmatology  of  the 
United  States,  compared  with  that  of  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the 
world,  as  &r  as  practicable. 

Such  a  paper  is  understood  to  be  in  existence ;  but  as  some  of  its 
most  important  materials,  so  far  as  regards  American  climatology,  have 
been  collected  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, they  ought  first  to  be  given  to  the  world  through  the  reports  of  that 
Institution. 

In  view,  however,  of  the  great  benefits  that  would  result  from  an 
early  publication  c^  the  above-mentioned  paper  in  our  report,  I  am 
induced  to  request  of  you  the  special  favor  of  allowing  it  to  be  thus 
pubUshed,  in  anticipation  of  the  appearance  of  those  materials  among 
the  proceedings  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

I  nope  you  will  feel  that  a  greater  amount  of  benefit  will  thus  be 
conferred  upon  the  public  than  by  delaying  the  publication  till  some 
subsequent  period,  which,  I  trust,  will  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  grant- 
ing  this  request. 

Yours  truly,  »  ' 

CHARLES  MASON,  Commiuiamr, 

Prof  JOSBPH  HB!»T, 

Secretary  of  the  Smithoman  IiutUution^ 

WoihvagUm^  D,  C, 


SiriTHsoNiAir  IwariTirrioN, 

June  21,  1864. 

Sni:  The  meteorological  materials  mentioned  in  your  letter  of  the 
19th  instant  were  collected  under  the  direction  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, the  board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  the  Medical  Bureau  of  the  army  of  the  United  States ;  and, 
m  consideration  of  the  claims  of  these  parties,  they  ought  first  to  be 
published  in  a  general  report  uuder  their  sanction. 

It  is  Mily  in  this  way  tnat  due  credit  can  be  secured  to  all  the  insti- 
tutions ana  individuals  who  have  contributed  to  the  collection ;  but, 
since  the  paper  you  mention  has  been  prepared,  and  you  propose  to  give 
it  an  immediate  and  wide  circulation  through  the  Report  ot  the  Patent 
Oflke,  I  do  not  consider  myself  at  hberty,  in  behalf  of  the  parties  in- 
terested, to  object  to  its  publicati(»i. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  very  respectfully,  vour  obedient  servant, 

JOSEPH  HENRY, 
Secretary  oj  the  Smithtonian  Institution. 

Hon.  Chaelbs  Mabon, 

Camminimer  of  Fatemtt. 
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AGRICULTURAL   C|#1IAT0L0GY  OF  THE  UNITED  8TAT1S  OOU 
PARED  WITH  THAT  OF  OTHER  pISto  oFSe  ot^      ^' 


BT  ^iO^Bi  BLOJDGET. 


The  purpose  in  which  thw  sketch  of  agricultural  climatology  was 
undertaken,  wag  a  doubtfu  or  contingent  one,  designed  to  occnp/  such 
tH>ace  only  a.  should  be  tound  convenient  to  ajgn  to  the  suWt  in 
^^  7^  the  regular  report  o»>he  agriculSral  deparJent  of 
Uw  latent  Office.  But  in  the  preparation  of  the  matter  it  was  found 
better  to  take  a  more  general  view  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of 
American  agncultural  chmatology  as  a  preliminary  step,  and  to  make 
•ome  general  comptinsons  as  a  basis  for  treating  any  specific  branch 
•ausfactorily.  A  hasty  general  sketch  and  compariZ  oFthis  witHe 
5!!^^'?  continent  was  thus  entered  upon,  and  although  now  falling  far 
•hort  of  the  completeness  desirable  on  that  point,  k  iS  sufficiently  S>m- 
plete,  perhaps,  for  the  purposes  subaeouentfy  considered. 

!■  entering  upon  a  specific  climatology,  also,  the  basis  of  compari- 
«a^  appeared  quue  imperfect  as  foun<I  in  odier  climatologies.  The 
toBiperature  measures  mdicated  as  the  limits  of.  or  as  the  more  favor- 
^le  conditions  ior,  particular  plants  are  fi^ouenlly  quite  inapplicable 

.^t^^  u°  i^""^  *  "f"^  discussion  by  the  afd  of  the  light  a  n^w 
f^^nf  f  .^T"""  '^"'^  T'^  fixe/relations;  and  though  the 

t^'  ^^™P^^^^°g^^*»r  "^^^'^  discussions  wa*  cHiite  too  gre^  for 
the  present  time  and  place,  some  approach  to  that  iorough  ^atment 
•eemed  necessary  li  an  intelligible  statement  were  made  at  all  in  this 
connexion.     The  statistics  have  therefore  been  employed  in  this  dire^^ 

t^^:     Z  Z''\'^'^V^'''^J'''^^'  illustration,  or^some  pa^cuk 
staple,  and  they  have  been  made  as  fully  illustrative  of  that  oarticular 
pomt  as  was  both  possible  and  desirable.  particular 

^In  such  a  plan  many  products  and  many  features  of  an  a^icultural 
dimatology  must  remam  umioticed,  unless  considerable  spacf^egi^ 
the  work.     For  the  space  available  here,  it  seemed  better  to  takf  the 

iS^crriiZVr"  ^/"^^-^^r'  ^^  ^«  ^^^  prominenltihtJ 
m  such  a  chmatology,  and  treat  them  somewhat  at  lenmh      ^bse- 

c^uendy  opportunity  may  offer  for  extending  and  completing  the  aSal^ 
rmaV^.^'''""'  "^"^  ^  ^'"'^^  '^"P^^  ^  its^pur^^si^r^L 
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Gmnral  characUr  of  the  climate  of  the  Uni'ed  States  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mxnntatju,  and  U$  comyarison  with  the  cli  nates,  of  the  tame  latitudes,  of 
the  JtMMtem  comment. 

The  principal  conditions  of  chmate,  or  those  of  temperature  and 
amount  ol  ram  at  least,  have  been  very  fuUy  and  accurately  observed 


m  the  United  Sutei  for  a  considerable  period.  For  the  time  of  its  oc- 
cupation, indeed,  no  country  has  been  more  fiilly  observed,  as  all  defi- 
nite instrumental  observation  dates  only  fi-om  quite  recent  times.  Tbe 
mercurial  thermometer  was  first  introduced  in  1720,  and  it  was  probably 
invented  near  that  date,  though  some  writers  have  referred  to  its  use  a  lew 
years  earlier.*  Some  years  still  earlier,  the  spirit  thermometer  was  em- 
pbyed  with  a  rude  measure  oi  accuracy,  and  for  some  of  the  datea 
about  1720,  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  instrument  was  in  use.  Tbe 
best  series  of  thermometrical  observations  in  Europe  begin  some  years 
later,  or  about  1730,  and  one  only  at  the  date  here  given,  that  at  Berlin 
in  1719.  In  the  United  Slates,  the  earliest  recorded  WMervations  were  at 
Charleston  in  1738,  but  this  record  embraces  only  brief  and  detached 
penods  of  a  few  years  each.  At  Cambridge,  the  first  was  in  1742, 
and  valuable  summaries  embrace  the  whole  subsequent  period,  with 
detailed  means  for  the  several  months  and  years  from  1770.  At  Phil- 
adelphia, the  earliest  that  remain  were  in  174^-49,  recoomiencing  in 
1768,  and  but  little  interrupted  fi-om  that  time  forward.  At  Williams- 
burg, Vir^a,  observations  commence  in  1776,  and  embrace  some  val- 
uable series,  though  not  quite  continuous  fi-om  that  date. 

Generally,  every  important  portion  of  the  country  possesses  com- 
parable series  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and  there  are  several  continuous 
series,  not  named  above,  of  more  than  forty  years. 

Our  clinaalology  in  temperature  may,  therefore,  be  quite  complete 
for  the  period  of  our  occupation  of  the  territory,  and  we  may  adapt  ita 
resulu  more  directly  to  our  want  in  the  various  requirements  of  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  climate  than  has  ever  been  done  in  Europe.  Long 
and  wasteful  processes  of  experimenting  upon  the  adaptation  of  climate 
to  the  various  requirements  of  civilized  life,  were  undergone  by  all  the 
nations  of  the  Old  World  in  the  course  of  the  changes  through  which 
they  have  passed  in  emerging  from  barbarism.  On  the  contrary,  we 
naay  occupy  a  vast  continent  with  definite  measures  of  every  condition 
of  iu  chmiite  at  hand,  and  with  full  knowledge  of  the  climatic  re- 
quirement of  the  cultivation  or  the  animal  life  we  would  introduce. 

Precise  determinations  came  last  in  Europe,  or  afler  experiment  had 
decided  what  was  practicable  and  what  was  not  Here  we  may  use 
the  known  relations  of  climate  to  cultivation  and  animal  life,  as  ex- 
periment and  science  have  both  determined  them  there,  in  entering  upon 
the  occupation  of  new  districU,  and  in  deciding  what  to  attempt  and 
what  to  avoid.  For  the  first  century,  or  perhaps  more,  of  occupation 
by  colonies  in  America,  the  losses  and  disasters  were  immense  from  this 
want  of  definite  knowledge  of  the  capacities  and  deficiencies  of  climate. 
They  have  continued  to  some  extent  until  the  present  time,  but  they  may 
now  wholly  cease,  if  we  will  but  use  the  materials  we  have  at  hand. 

In  the  outline  of  comparative  climatology  heie  proposed,  it  is  de* 
signed  to  present  the  more  striking  facte  and  resuUs  of  this  description, 
and  to  show  what  precise  conditions  of  climate  have  been  found,  in  our 


*The  mercorial  cbermomeCflr  «m  wed  \j  the  ItaUan  phitoeophar  Beiuldioi.  m  earif  aa 
1604,  vho  propoaed  tite  metltod  at  gradaatsng  the  iontrumeDt  between  the  freezing  and  bott* 
ing  poind  of  water.  Hie  mereuiial  tbermometer  vaa  alM  used  by  Boomer,  of  Daotdc,  b*. 
fcre  die  /ear  1709.  d.  J.  B. 
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new  and  brief  experience,  to  be  definhdy  favorable  or  unfayDrable  to 
particular  products.  Placing  the  definite  meaaores  of  temperature  and 
amount  of  rain  in  connexion  with  known  success  or  fafluie  of  any  culti- 
vated staple,  we  may  apply  the  comparisons  directly  in  many  cases  here. 
We  may  designate  anomalies  also,  and  the  divergence  from  the  results 
in  other  countries,  which  may  be  due  toj3eculiarities  of  our  own  climate, 
and  the  result  may  indicate  new  fields  for  some  existing  cultivation  per- 
haps, or  efiect  the  introduction  of  what  is  elsewhere  unpossible, 

The  mode  of  procedure  in  this  illustration  will  be,  first  to  compare 
tlie  climates  of  tne  temperate  latitudes  of  the  two  continents  generally 
in  regard  to  the  conditions  of  temperature  and  amount  of  rain.  In  this 
connexion,  the  characteristic  differences  will  be  particularly  compared; 
and  in  respect  to  these,  it  is  unimportant  whether  the  distinguishing 
cbaracterisiics  of  the  climates  of  this  continent  are  regarded  as  anoma- 
lies or  not. .  We  possess  conditions  quite  anomalous  in  regard  to  Europe, 
but  it  is  npt  determined  that  the  climates  of  Europe  are  more  truly  nor- 
mal than  our  own ;  thai  is,  that  they  are  such  as  more  properly  belong  to 
their  latitude,  considering  the  earth  as  a  whole.  In  the  introduction 
of  European  cultivation,  we  should,  of  course,  retain  that  general  basis 
of  comparison;  but  America  has  added  largely  of  indigenous  plants  to 
the  list  of  cultivated  staples,  and  has  also  developed  singularly  favorable 
conditions  for  the  extension  of  the  range  of  natives  of  the  Old  World. 

With  the  general  comparison  proposed,  or  following  it  in  the  order  of 
the  more  considerable  products,  specific  comparisons  for  several  im- 
portant staples  of  cultivation  will  be  given,  selecting  those  to  which 
•uch  comparison  would  add  illustrations  of  the  greatest  practical  value. 
It  is  not  anticipated  that  these  will  be  complete  or  prove  decisive  in 
every  case,  but  they  can  scarcely  &il  to  be  illustrative,  and  to  assist 
those  whose  direct  interest  is  concerned  in  their  cultivation.  A  precise 
climatology  of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  which  would  embrace  every- 
thing entering  largely  into  the  uses  and  retjuiremeqts  of  civilized  nations, 
is  exceedingly  desirable ;  but  our  material  of  observation  and  experi- 
ment is  not  yet  sufficiently  abundant,  nor  is  the  elasticity  and  power  of 
acclimation  of  the  several  phuts  and  animals  determined  withm  a  suf- 
ficiently near  approximation. 

The  principal  results  anticipated  in  the  present  case,  therefore,  are 
the  indications  of  obvious  and  unmistakable  relations ;  new,  because 
they  are  developed  in  a  new  and  partially  occupied  country,  and  be- 
conoing  obvious  by  the  application  of  instrumental  tests  and  direct  com- 
parison with  known  results  elsewhere. 

The  eastern  half  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  occupies  a 
peculiar  area  in  respect  to  some  of  the  more  important  conditions  of 
climate.  A  distinguishing  feature  is  the  great  range  of  temperature  in 
the  annual  changes,  both  in  the  means  tor  the  several  months,  and  in 
the  single  non-periodic  extremes.  This  last  range  has  also  its  maxi- 
mum at  the  most  important  periods  of  the  year  in  the  growth  of  plants 
affected  by  such  extremes,  thus  exaggerating  the  measure  of  efiect  -ome- 
what  beyond  that  which  would  be  apparent  in  the  mere  statement  tt  its 
measure.  The  curve  of  horary  variation  of  temperature  is  less  abrupt 
than  the  monthly  curve ;  yet  greater  by  a  considerable  measure  tnan 
would  occur  in  connexion  with  the  same  mean  temperatures  in  Europe. 


LIlfATOLOOT. 

Ill  comparison  wnETEtxrope,  we  have  a  tropical  summer  and  a  high 
northern  winter ;  and  the  capacity  of  our  climate  for  vegetable  growths, 
or  particularly  for  animals,  ranges  through  all  climates,  fi-om  tropical 
to  extreme  north  temperate,  for  almost  the  same  districts.  The  pecu- 
liar staples  which  atlam  the  highest  perfection  here  differ,  therefore,  fit)m 
those  of  any  other  continenal  area,  and  embrace  in  the  same  localities 
those  which  are  elsewhere  widely  separated,  and  appear  only  in  dis- 
tinct climates. 

From  this  general  semi-tropical  summer  we  find  peculiar  develop- 
inents  of  natives  and  acclimated  products.  The  characteristic  class  is, 
in  every  instance,  of  sudden  growth,  exuberant,  prolific;  developing 
tropical  characteristics  in  the  preponderance  of  saccharine  nutritive  ele- 
ments, and  great  perfection  of  essential  oils  and  narcotic  qualities. 

Indian  corn,  cotton,  tobacco,  cane,  &c.,  which  are  elsewhere  tropical, 
or  are  natives  of  tropical  regions,  have  a  large  range  here  ;  and  two  of 
these,  indeed,  may  be  cultivated  successfully  to  the  fiftieth  parallel  of 
latitude,  or  much  beyond  our  northern  boundary.  Hemp,  the  vine, 
peach,  &c.,  are  similar  in  their  requirements,  and  in  their  unusual  range 
m  our  climates.  A  slight  attention  to  the  general  character  of  these 
characteristic  growths  will  show  our  climates  to  be  singular  in  their 
capacity.  The  comparisons  with  other  districts  in  similar  latitudes, 
or  with  similar  temperatures,  on  the  Eastern  continent,  must  be  made 
in  view  of  this  general  character,  and  with  careful  distinctions  of  corre- 
spondence, or  want  of  correspoudence,  in  this  respect,  for  each  district. 

Next  to  temperature,  humidity  and  cUstribution  (^  rain  are  controlling 
in  their  influence  upon  our  climate,  and  the  United  States  are  signally 
distinguished  from  other  continental  areas  in  temperate  latitudes  in 
respect  to  these  conditions.  The  amount  of  precipitation  is  very  great, 
and  greatest  in  summer,  increasing  the  thermal  effect  much  beyond  that 
which  the  same  air  temperatures  would  produce  in  arid  districts.  This 
relation  of  the  precipitauon  to  the  temperature  in  respect  to  seasons, 
holds  true  in  the  comparison  of  districts  also ;  those  of  the  highest 
temperature  having,  as  a  rule,  the  greatest  amount  of  rain.  The  distri- 
bution among  the  months  affecting  annual  growths  and  staple  cultivation 
is,  however,  practically  nearly  equal ;  the  greater  amount  in  the  warm- 
est months  scarcely  rendering  the  general  humidity  equal  to  that  of  the 
cooler  months  affecting  cultivation.  With  a  certain  limit  in  non-periodic 
extremes  the  mean  distribution  of  rain  presents  the  most  extraordinarily 
favorable  conditions  for  vegetable  production,  and  almost  precisely 
corresponds  to  the  advantages  in  temperature. 

Before  proceeding  further  with  the  peculiar  features  of  the  climate 
of  this  portion  of  the  continent,  some  tabular  statements  may  be  given, 
illustrating  this  contrast  in  the  monthly  range  of  temperature  as  cdlh- 
pared  with  Europe.  The  comparison  of  mean  temperatures  for  each 
of  the  months  should  be  given  in  this  tabular  statement,  as  our  common 
comparisons  are  with  the  temperatures  for  the  colder  months  and  the  an- 
nual mean.  It  will  be  found  that  in  summer  much  of  the  excess  of  heat  in 
the  same  latitudes  in  Europe  disappears,  and  that  we  approach  much 
nearer  to  their  measure  of  heat  for  that  season  than  is  usually  supposed. 
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The  two  tabkt  give  the  mean  temperatures  of  all  importaiit  climktes 
in  the  north  temperate  latitudes  of  both  cootinenu.  The  stations  on  the 
Eastern  continent  give  successive  series  in  different  longitudes  or  groups 
of  comparable  districts.  Catania,  in  Sicily,  is  more  nearly  than  any 
other  an  exceotional  locality,  and  scarcely  the  representative  of  any 
considerable  oistrict.  It  gives  much  the  highest  temperatures  ob- 
served in  Europe.  Naples  and  Rome  are  strikingly  like  Philadelphia 
and  Cincinnati  in  their  summer  temperatures,  and  do  not  differ  largely 
in  latitude.  Fort  Madison,  in  Iowa,  differing  but  about  one  degree  of 
latitude  from  Rome,  has  almost  precisely  the  same  temperature  for  the 
three  summer  mcmths. 

Cadiz  and  Madrid  do  not  exceed  the  summer  temperatures  of  the 
same  latitudes  in  our  own  interior.  Marseilles  is  on  tne  tropical  side 
of  the  Alps,  yet  its  contrast  is  only  equal  to  three  degrees  of  latitude. 

Bordeaux,  in  the  southern  wine  district  of  France,  has  its  summer 
temperatures  exceeded  at  Fort  Snelling,  in  the  same  latitude,  and  at 
Montreal,  one  degree  hirther  north.  Burlington,  Vermont,  in  nearly 
the  same  latitude,  has  the  same  temperature  for  the  three  summer 
nKmths.  Geneva  and  Vienna  are  repeated  at  Montreal  and  Burlington, 
differing  but  one  degree  in  one  case  and  three  degrees  in  the  other  firom 
OMTespondence  of  latitude. 

Strasburg,  Paris,  Berlin,  and  all  the  northern  plain  of  Western  Eu- 
rope, give  nearly  the  same  measures  for  the  three  summer  months,  and 
all  fall  below  Quebec  at  47°  of  latitude,  and  Fort  Union,  of  the  Mis- 
souri, at  48°.  The  range  of  these  mean  temperatures  for  the  three 
months  falls  very  little  below  the  corresponding  latitudes  in  the  St 
Lawrence  valley,  and  on  the  Saskatchawan,  in  British  America. 

The  summer  temperatures  for  the  British  Islands  are  all  below  the 
range  for  the  same  months  in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  except  the 
immediate  coast  of  the  Pacific.  There  the  means  for  the  summer 
months  are  repeated  with  httle  change  through  twenty-three  degrees  of 
latitude,  or  fi'om  Santa  Barbara,  of  California,  to  Sitka,  in  Russian 
America,  34°  to  67°  north.  There  is  no  portion  of  the  continent  east- 
ward in  which  the  winter  temperature  is  such  as  to  render  it  habitable 
where  the  summer  temperature  falls  so  low,  except  the  remote  locahty 
of  St.  Johns,  Newfoimdland. 

Stockholm  and  St.  Petersburgh  have  a  higher  temperature  than  the 
group  iust  mentioned,  and  are  in  three  or  four  degrees  higher  latitude. 
They  have  no  parallel  on  this  continent 

In  Eastern  Europe  and  Asia  the  comparisons  become  again  instruc- 
tive. Constantinople  is  quite  the  parallel  of  Baltimore  in  temperature 
for  the  summer ;  tne  six  warmer  months  giving  almost  precisely  the 
same  measures.  The  difference  of  latitude  is  but  one  degree  and  forty 
nainutes.  Odessa,  at  the  southern  border  of  the  great  grain-growing 
district  of  Southern  Russia,  compares  very  nearly  with  Rochester,  Al- 
bany, and  Boston,  for  each  month,  and  for  the  whole  year;  and,  fur  the 
first  of  the  European  hst,  reproduces  the  temperature  curves  and  gen- 
eral chmate  of  the  eastern  United  States.  Catherinollav,  in  the  centre 
of  this  grain  district,  north  of  Odessa,  most  resembles  Montreal,  north- 
ern Wisconsin,  and  Fort  Snelling. 

For  the  interior  of  Russia,  at  Bumaoul,  and  the  CaapMa  Sea,  at  A»> 
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tradian,  we  have  lid'paraUei,  though  the  valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
approaches  nearest  the  summer  temperatures  of  Astrachan ;  the  Asiatic 
interior  being  much  colder  in  winter.  The  contrasts  in  elevation  in 
these  cases  between  the  districts  corresponding  in  latitude  and  temper- 
ature render  comparison  impossible. 

On  the  great  area  of  the  Chinese  empire,  however,  we  have  general 
physical  conditions  so  far  analogous  to  those  of  the  United  States,  that 
such  comparisons  as  the  few  observations  there  enable  us  to  make 
should  be  direct  and  instructive. 

Pekin,  in  40°  north  latitude,  differs  fix)m  Philadelphia,  Marietta,  and 
other  places  in  the  same  latitudes  here,  in  its  lower  winter  and  higher 
summer  temperatures — the  annual  mean  being  nearly  the  same.  The 
adjacent  deserts  and  the  smaller  annual  amount  of  rain  may  cause  this 
difference,  and  may  render  these  climates  an  extreme  beyond  those  of 
the  United  Stales  in  the  same  direction  of  divergence  from  those  of 
Europe.  Further  south  in  China  this  continental  character  of  climates 
seenos  to  disappear.  We  have  no  perfect  representative  of  the  tea 
district  Canton  itself  is  too  nearly  tropical,  yet  iu  means  of  temper- 
ature inay  show  us  clearly  that  the  greater  tea  districU  are  both  warmer 
and  drier  than  any  available  portion  of  the  eastern  United  States.  They 
lie  in  27°  to  29°  north  latitude,  and  in  or  near  these  we  have  no  con- 
siderable or  continental  areas.  The  immediate  coasts  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  from  Charleston  southward  on  the  Atlantic,  give  sufficiently 
high  teim)erature8 ;  but  they  are  humid  or  sea  climates  for  the  most 
part,  and  not  analogous  to  the  inland  and  variously-elevated  tea  dis- 
tricts of  China.  Nangasaki,  in  Japan,  and  in  the  latitude  of  Charles-  # 
ton,  has  a  decidedly  lower  temperature  for  the  colder  months,  and 
might  be  compared  with  the  United  States  interior  in  latitudes  two 
degrees  further  north.  If  the  tea-plant  is  successful  in  this  portion  of 
Japan,  as  it  is  said  to  be,  there  is  a  large  district  of  the  United  States 
in  which  the  temperature  condition  is  suflSciently  favorable.  It  is 
probahle,  however,  that  the  range  of  extremes  in  temperature,  and 
especialty  in  humidity,  which  are  characteristic  of  the  United  States, 
would  afect  this  cultivation  injuriously,  if  not  quite  prevent  it  We 
have  very  few  direct  measures  of  these  conditions  for  any  part  of  China, 
and  can  only  infer  from  the  few  data  we  have  that  the  amount  of  pre- 
cipitation and  the  range  of  extremes  in  humidity  and  temperature  are 
much  less  there  than  here. 

DIBSOT  COMPARISON  OF  BUROPB  AND  AMERICA. 

Classifying  the  climates  of  the  two  lists  of  stations,  excluding  those 
of  Asia,  a  small  number  of  each  may  be  separated  as  being  nearly 
tropical.  The  high  temperature  of  the  winter  months  andlhe  low  curve 
of  monthly  differences  mark  these  more  distinctly  than  the  absolute 
teinperatures  of  the  summer  months.  Southern  Italy,  including  liome, 
Caois,  Lisbon,  and  Jerusalem,  of  the  Easte/n  continent,  and  Savannah, 
Key  West,  Mobile,  New  Orleans,  San  Antonio  and  Brownsville  of  Texas, 
El  Paso  of  New  Mexico,  Fort  Yuma  and  San  Joaquin  of  California,  corre- 
spond in  the  tropical  character  of  the  means  of  temperature.  The  Ameri- 
^•"^nclitieB  give  absolutely  higher  temperatures  m  this  comparison,  yet 
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ihe  resulting  che^twter  of  the  climafe  is  nnich  le«  permanently  tropical, 
if  it  may  so  be  termed,  as  extremes  in  any  year  and  extreme  years  intrude 
far  and  fatally  into  these  districts  in  American  climates,  cutting  off  the 
products  which  require  a  winter  temperature  without  extremes.  An- 
nuals may  therefore  flourish  where  tropical  trees  and  fruits  fail  entirely ; 
Mid  such,  indeed,  is  the  general  character  of  the  comparison  which 
may  be  instituted  between  all  the  warmer  districts  of  the  two  conti- 
nents, and  to  the  limit  of  abundant  vegetable  production  northward. 

Another  list  of  climates  for  the  Eastern  continent  may  be  given  which 
will  compare  very  well  with  the  most  nearly  tropical  of  the  United 
States  in  productive  capacity.  Venice,  Milan,  Marseilles,  Bordeaui, 
and  Constantinople,  are  of  this  class.  They  rank  with  the  American 
stations  first  given  in  production  of  semi-tropical  fruits  and  annuals, 
but  in  temperature  they  fell  much  behind  them,  and  compare  in  this 
respect  with  Norfolk,  Richmond,  Memphis,  Fort  Gibson,  and  the  in- 
terior of  California,  in  the  latitude  of  San  Francisco. 

For  these  classes,  the  following  table,  giving  the  differences  of  the 
several  months  from  the  mean  for  the  jrear,  will  illustrate  the  semi-trop- 
ical character  and  excessive  summer  temperatures  of  American  cli- 
mates  in  contrast  with  those  of  Europe. 

Comparison  of  the  mean  for  each  month  and  the  mmmer  wiih  the  mean  for  the 
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By  reference  to  the  tables  previously  given,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  ab- 
solute temperatufes  given  tor  American  stations  exceed  those  for  ihe  East- 
ern continent,  where  the  curve  of  diflferences  is  the  same.  This  curve 
of  differences  of  successive  months  is  a  better  measure  of  the  product- 
ive rank  of  these  climates,  within  certain  limits,  than  the  absolute  tem- 
peratures. They  are  therefore  separated  into  two  lists,  which  will  be 
found  to  correspond  strikingly  in  this  measure  of  monthly  difJerences. 
The  adaptation  of  each  to  classes  of  products,  or  to  any  particular 
staple,  is  best  shown  by  this  comparison  for  all  that  temperature,  as  a 
single  condition  of  climate  may  control. 

Cadiz,  Lisbon,  and  Key  West,  of  the  first  list,  and  Bordeaux  and 
Marseilles  of  the  second,  are  modified  considerably  by  the  influence  of 
the  sea.  The  annual.mean  of  each  station  in  the  first  list  is  above  60®, 
and  in  the  last  above  56°. 

In  the  peculiar  conditions  afforded  by  the  American  climate  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  European,  the  range  of  distinctively  American  pro- 
ducts becomes  very  great.  Maize  ranges  over  the  whole  continent,  ex- 
cept the  immediate  coast  of  the  Pacific,  to  the  northern  limit  of  the 
United  States,  and  over  most  of  the  cultivable  part  of  British  America. 

The  range  of  the  grape,  in  some  degree  or  in  some  variety,  is 
scarcely  less.  The  peach,  as  a  fruit,  originally  of  warm  climates ;  to- 
bacco, as  a  product  of  similar  climatic  affinities ;  hemp,  sweet  potatoes, 
cotton,  and  the  cane — all  share  in  a  large  measure  these  peculiar  require^ 
ments  of  climate,  and  all  have,  in  the  United  States,  a  most  extraordi- 
nary range  of  possible  production,  and  a  great  ran^e  of  highly  success- 
ful cultivation.  These  all  deserve  consideration  in  mass  in  this  con.- 
Dexion  of  general  climate,  as  they  all  have,  notwithstanding  their  great 
diversity  of  character,  and  their  division  among  every  class  of  vege- 
teble  adaptations  to  human  uses,  very  similar  requirements  in  climate 
for  their  growth. 

They  are,  also,  all  high  developments  of  vegetable  organisms.  The 
nutritive  class,  com,  cane,  and  the  fruits  are  in  the  highest  gradte  of 
nutritive  development.  Tobacco,  and  the  plants  producing  fibre  for 
manufacture,  are  the  highest  developments  of  their  classes  respectivclj,. 
and  are  associated  elsewhere  with  tropical  or  semi-tropical  climates. 

This  characteristic  of  our  production  and  climate,  as  a  whole,  is  verj 
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important  in  acclimation,  and  in  comparison  with  the  old  continent 
Our  range  is  far  greater  than  any  other  part  of  the  world  indeed,  in 
products  partially  or  wholly  successful,  as  we  have  the  semi-tropical 
and  tropical  productions  of  the  Eastern  continent  mingling  here  with 
their  and  our  extremes  of  adaptation  to  the  colder  latitudes.  All  the 
Cereals  and  grasses,  and  the  succulent  vegetables,  of  both  slow  and 
rapid  growth,  here  border  closely  on  the  cane  and  cotton,  and  mingle 
successfully  with  the  grape,  peach,  hemp,  and  tobacco.  They  do  not, 
however,  attain  perfection  of  development  unfaihngly,  and  thi?  is  the 
greatest  disadvantage  of  our  climate  in  all  respects.  The  conditions 
K-quitite  to  successful  production  may,  for  one  year,  be  all  that  can  be 
*  desired,  and  yet  the  oscillation  of  climate  is  so  great  that  the  next  may 
be  entirely  unsuccessful. 

It  is  most  important,  perhaps,  to  define  the  districts  in  which  certain 
products  may  be  fully  relied  upon.  The  possible  ranee  is  extremely 
interesting  as  a  scientific  fact,  but  it  should  always  be  distinguished 
from  tlie  safe  and  reliable  range  on  which  business  otterations  may  be 
based.  Indian  cocn,  the  grape  and  peach,  hemp  and  tobacco,  nuty  be  cul- 
tivated in  most  parts  of  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains ; 
yet  the  culture  of  every  one  is  very  much  restricted,  except  perhaps 
Indian  corn,  in  profitable  and  reliable  production  as  a  business.  So, 
also,  of  the  grasses  and  Cereal  grains,  fruit,  succulent  vegetables,  &c. 

Some  further  comparison  of  temperature  and  humidity  of  the  various 
districts  of  Europe  and  America  may  be  made  before  examining  the 
precise  localization  of  these  staple  products.  For  this  purpose,  the 
measures  of  each  of  these  conditions  of  cUmate,  in  the  districts  of  most 
successful  cultivation  of  any  one,  should  be  known,  and  the  differences 
of  our  chmate  from  the  European,  under  which, the  same  success  has 
been  attained,  be  distinctly  given,  where  actual  introduction  of  any  pro- 
duction has  taken  place,  or  where  it  is  proposed. 

Applying  the  test  of  mean  temperatures  for  July  to  Europe,  we  find 
England  to  fall  below  the  minimum  of  the  requirement  for  the  growth 
of  Indian  corn  in  every  part.  This  mean  ranges  from  66°  to  62°  for 
the  principal  districU  of^  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Chiswick 
Gardens,  representing  the  most  favorable  locality  near  London,  attains 
63°.  Generally,  the  best  agricultural  districts  do  not  attain  60°  for  the 
mean  temperature  of  July;  and  notwithstanding  the  uniformity  of  the 
climate,  and  the  skill  of  EngUsh  cultivation,  no  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  acclimatization  of  several  of  the  distinctively  American  staples 
and  fruits. 

Kaemtz  limits  the  growth  of  maize  in  France  at  Rochelle,  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  and  at  Strasburg  on  the  Rhine,  which  give  very  nearly 
the  precise  measure  of  temperature  for  July,  and  are  found  to  be  the 
limit  in  America. 

At  Paris,  a  series  of  forty  years  gives  66°  as  the  mean  for  July.  Ver- 
sailles, Arras,  Dunkirk,  and  other  stations  in  Northern  France,  give  but 
66°  as  the  mean  temperature  for  July. 

In  Holland  the  mean  varies  from  60°  to  64°;  a  series  of  ninety-two 
years  at  Z  wanenburg  giving  63.6°,  which  is  probably  near  the  true  mean 
for  tl»e  whole  low  country  of  Holland. 

In  Germany,  Berlin  attains  66°  as  the  mean  far  Jolj  and  August 
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or  a  long  series  of  years.    Hamburgh  Breoien,  and  all  other  stations  in 
the  north  of  Germany,  fall  below  this  temperature,  to  63°  and  62°. 

In  Southern  Germany  the  deeper  valleys  only  attain  to  66°  or  70° 
for  July  and  August.  A  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  at  Man- 
heim  and  Heidelberg,  and  at  Geneva,  with  the  valley  of  the  Danube  at 
Vienna,  are  the  principal  exceptions  to  the  general  maximum  limit  of 
66°  as  the  mean  temperature  of  the  warmest  summer  month. 

In  Italy,  the  summer  temperatures  rise  abruptly  from  72®  to  78*'  for 
the  months  of  July  and  August;  and  the  latitudes  of  40°  to  46°  there, 
correspond  with  37°  to  41°  in  the  United  States.  Florence  and  Genoa. 
in  latitude  44°,  have  a  mean  temperature  of  77°  for  July— the  sameaa 
that  of  Bahimore,  in  latitude  39°.  Milan,  in  latitude  46°,  corresmnda 
with  Philadelphia,  latitude  40°,  both  having  a  mean  for  July  of  74<>. 
Catania,  at  the  sea-level,  in  latitude  37°  30',  has  a  mean  temperature 
for  August  (there  apparently  the  warmest  month)  of  84°,  or  very  nearly 
that  of  Brownsville,  on  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  in  26°  north  latitude. 

These  last  references  are  less  important  than  those  for  Central  Eu- 
rope and  England,  and  their  comparison  with  the  United  States.  To 
the  Italian  and  Spanish  border  on  the  south,  however,  the  temperature 
measure  of  capacity  for  particular  productions  is  extremely  precise  and 
direct,  and  the  specific  ranges  and  limitations  will  appear  very  strikingly 
in  the  notice  of  the  separate  staples. 

COMPARATIVE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  RAIN   IN   THE   TEMPERATE    LATITUDES 

OP  THE  TWO  CONTINENTS. 

Much  less  is  known  of  the  principal  facts  of  amount  and  distribution 
of  rain,  both  for  Europe  and  the  United  States,  than  of  temperature 
measures.  Tables  of  mean  amount,  for  different  districts,  are  some- 
what difficult  to  procure  for  Europe,  as  no  recent  general  collection  of  * 
them  has  been  made.*  The  facts  are  indispensable  for  the  compari- 
sons at  the  basis  of  an  agricultural  climatology,  however ;  and  in  the 
following  tables,  representative  localities  are  given  as  fully  as  the  facta 
at  hand  permitted,  and  perhaps  as  fully  as  may  be  required  for  the 
illustration. 

The  climate  of  the  older  United  States  is  readily  illustrated  in  this 
respect.  We  have  here  no  contrasts  of  a  local  character,  nor  abrupt 
tAnsitions  from  districts  of  profuse  precipitation,  to  those  with  httle  or 
none.  This  may  be  said,  however,  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
United  States,  or  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains  only;  the  western  por- 
tion being  quite  decidedly  local  anci  peculiar  m  its  amount  and  distribu- 
tion. 

In  Europe  the  distribution  is  mainly  local  The  plain  of  Northern- 
and  Central  Europe  is,  perhaps,  the  only  portion  on  which  a  symmetri- 
cal amount  and  distribution  exist ;  and  the  general  irregularity  in  this 
respect  has  diverted  attention  from  the  illustration  of  this  condition.  In 
the  table  for  the  Eastern  continent,  the  locahties  are  selected  as  repre- 
aentative  of  considerable  districts,  as  fer  as  this  is  possible. 

•  Many  of  tke  wriM  oMd  here  are  from  OMperiD't  Conn  i'Agriadtmrt,  in  which  moM« 
oehaWi  rMearehea,  embraced  ia  hk  "  CUmate  of  Itaij,"  are  embodied  Boih  thew  ubiea 
t^  V!J  S*^  ""l  ?!^^!*'  **'  ^  ™**  *•<*■•  ^  OMPMii'i  vaa  pahliihed  ia  1»44.    (See 
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The  general  comparison  of  the  two  continents  shows  that  vre  hare 
here  much  more  rain  both  for  the  same  latitudes  and  the  same  temper- 
atures. The  distribution  of  this  amount  is  also  T'emarkably  equal 
through  the  various  months  for  both  continents  for  all  but  the  warmest 
districts,  and  in  these  the  maximum  is  in  summer. 

For  the  northern  portions  of  both  continents,  or  for  those  having  the 
least  mean  annual  fall,  the  distribution  is  still  further  equalized  by  em- 
bracing a  much  larger  number  of  days,  on  which  some  precipitation 
occurs,  in  any  month,  as  a  rule,  than  in  the  districts  giving  a  larger 
amount.  This  is  the  principal  fact  of  importance  which  is  not  appa- 
rent from  a  mere  inspection  of  the  tables. 

The  distribution  of  rain  on  this  continent  for  the  months  of  summer 
is  singularly  favorable.  In  districts'  where  the  winter  amounts  fall  off 
to  an  inconsiderable  quantity,  as  at  Fort  Snelling,  and  in  the  western 
and  northern  interior  generally,  the  summer  precipitation  is  ample,  and 
•well  distributed.  It  is  not,  as  in  Europe,  the  per-centage  merely  that 
remains  large,  but  the  absolute  quantity;  as  13  inches  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth and  10  at  Fort  Snelling  for  the  three  summer  months,  are  quan- 
tities fully  equal  to  those  of  any  part  of  the  continent  eastward  in  the 
same  latitudes.  This  summer  distribution  so  far  in  the  interior  of  the 
continent,  on  the  ample  scale  corresponding  to  its  fervid  heats,  is  with- 
out any  parallel  elsewhere,  and  it  renders  the  vast  valley  tributary  to 
the  Mississippi  and  8t.  Lawrence  the  most  favored  of  climates  for 
abundant  vegetable  production. 

References  to  the  more  precise  distribution  of  rain  beyond  this  are 
generally  necessary  in  considering  the  range  of  particular  productions^ 
and  need  not  be  further  referred  to  here. 

The  statistics  of  rjiin  at  European  stations  are  extremely  meagre,  it 
should  be  said,  however,  and  the  limited  number  of  full  records  of  rain 
measurement  hitherto  published  renders  it  difficult  to  represent  even 
the  well-observed  climates.  The  proportion  of  rain  for  the  separate 
seasons  as  compared  with  the  year,  has  often  been  given  instead  of 
definite  amounts,  and  no  general  collection  of  these  records  appears 
ever  to  have  been  made,  as  has  been  so  amply  done  in  records  of  tem- 
perature.* 

OEIfERAL  CHARACTEB  OF  THE  INTERIOR  AND  PACIFIC  CLIMATEfl. 

Many  features  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  continent  west  of  the  great 
plains,  or  of  the  eastern  limit  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  may  be  desig- 
nated as  common  to  all  its  cultivable  districts,  except,  perhaps,  a  nar- 
row belt  of  the  immediate  coast  north  of  the  42d  paradlel  ot  latitude. 
These  chief  features  are  its  aridity,  both  in  the  per-centage  of  humidity 
of  the  air  generally,  and  in  the  absolute  amount  of  rain  and  snow;  its 
great  extremes  of  temperature  in  the  season  affecting  vegetable  growths ; 
Its  unusual  or  abnormal  winds  at  all  seasons,  and  its  peculiarly  local 


.  *  By  raferrinf  to  tke  Philow>phtcal  TrBOMctiona  of  the  Bojal  Sodetf  of  Engtend,  it  wfll  be 
■een  that  a  rerj  oomplete  Mriea  of  obterratioiu  oq  the  &n  oiT  rain  aad  mow,  with  other  phe- 
nomena, vera  made  tovardi  the  ek>«e  of  the  ■ereoteenth  oentniy,  and  ■ubseqaently,  in  Qreat 
Britain,  aa  well  as  on  the  Continent,  fiill  aceoonti  of  whioh  are  tharafai  pajbliahed. 
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distribution  of  all  these  conditions  and  extremes.  There  are  striking 
proofs  of  the  truth  of  these  positions  in  almost  every  district,  and  some 
points  of  their  general  relation  to  agricultural  prosperity  can  be  easily 
indicated. 

These  principal  conditions  control  acclimatization  or  adnptation  of  sta- 
ples, and  so  decisively  as  to  separate  the  two  portions  of  the  continent. 
As  a  whole,  the  characteristic  American  staples  which  distinguish  the 
United  States  east  of  the  plains  as  the  most  productive  area  of  any 
continent,  cease  to  flourish  on  the  Pacific  side.  Corn,  cane,  cotton, 
tobacco,  hemp,  &c.,  which  in  the  Central  and  Eastern  Stales  flourish 
abundantly,  though  elsewhere  tropical  or  semi-tropical,  are  so  far  lim- 
ited and  irregular  as  to  preclude  their  successful  production  as  great 
staples  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Small  grains,  however,  find  many  extremely  favorable  districts,  and, 
as  a  whole,  are  highly  successful.  Next  are  the  grasses,  roots,  and 
annuals  adapted  to  arenaceous  soils,  and  to  the  alternations  of  wet  and 
dry  seasons;  and  at  last,  locally,  a  greatly  variable  and  peculiar  range 
firom  tropical  to  north  temperate  productions  in  some  single  localities 
and  peculiai  exposures. 

The  general  guides  to  productive  capacity,  which  maybe  so  readily 
followed  on  the  eastern  half  of  the  continent,  fail  on  the  western  half. 
The  distribution  of  temperature  and  fall  of  rain  and  snow  are  unmis- 
takable in  the  first  case,  and  may  be  relied  on  as  decisive  of  great  capa- 
cities of  production.  In  the  last  case,  the  distribution  of  temperature 
generally,  or  tor  the  mean  of  months  or  seasons,  is  very  favorable  ibr  the 
interior,  considering  its  elevation  above  the  sea ;  yet  it  has  not,  as  exhib- 
ited in  the  isothermal  lines,  the  same  significance  in  productive  capa- 
city, or  in  absolute  thermal  condition,  as  on  the  eastern  half  of  the  conti- 
nent. For  this  there  are  two  reasons :  one  in  the  range  of  single  and 
monthly  extremes  of  temperature,  and  the  other  in  the  general  aridity 
of  this  class  of  climates;  the  last  of  which  reduces  the  thermal  (effect 
below  its  absolute  measure  by  the  theimometer.  Thus  a  mean  temper- 
ature ot'  80°  for  a  summer  month,  with  a  very  low  per-centago  of  hu- 
midity and  without  rains,  would  probably,  though  the  precise  measure 
of  relations  is  not  known,  be  little  above  the  mean  temperature  of  70*^  in 
the  humid  atmosphere  of  the  Ohio  valley  or  on  the  Atlantic  slope  of  the 
AUeghanies.  In  confirmation  of  this  view  of  the  measure  of  difRrence 
due  to  aridity,  the  known,  or  so  far  as  known,  productive  capacity  of  the 
valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  Utah,  is  scarcely  greater  in  any  thermal 
measure  than  that  of  the  States  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  the  south 
shore  of  Lake  Erie,  and  other  districts  in  the  line  of  the  July  isothermal 
of  70*^.  Careful  observations  by  Captain  Stansbury  give  a  mean  tem- 
perature of  80°  for  the  same  month  at  Great  Salt  Lake  city.  In  the 
more  precise  measures  of  summer  thertnal  effect,  as  shown  in  th<'  growth 
of  vegetation  requiring  high  temperature  and  of  a  semi-tropical  range, 
the  Salt  Lake  valley  only  equals  the  eastern  districts  refern  d  lofor 
two  or  three  months,  for  which  the  mean  temperature  is  several  de- 
grees higher,  and  it  falls  below  them  for  productions  requiiing  a  greater 
number  of  months  to  mature. 

These  general  distinctions  embrace  the  extreme  south  of  California, 
and  much  of  Mexico  also.     They  are  conspicuous  in  the  valley  of  the 
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Rio  Grande,  and  do  not  change  until  the  district  of  sanuner  rains  is 
reached  in  Mexico  southward.  With  tropical  summer  temperatures  in 
districts  of  Southern  Cahfornia  and  New  Mexico,  therefore,  we  have 
but  semi-tropical  fruits  and  staples,  except  in  a  few  locaUties  of  pecu- 
liar position  in  Southern  California.  As  a  most  distinctive  mark  of  dif- 
ference, the  production  of  Indian  corn  may  be  cited.  This  passes  but 
little  beyond  the  35th  parallel  of  latitude  for  this  western  mass  of  the 
continent,  and  it  has  as  great  a  measure  of  success  to  near  the  44th 
parallel  for  the  Eastern  and  Central  States. 

The  reverse  range  of  wheat  and  the  associated  Cereals  is  equally 
striking  as  a  mark  o{  distinction  between  these  classes  of  climates. 
At  the  east  the  heat  and  humidity  are  too  great  for  those  m  the  Missis- 
sippi valley  south  of  3S°  north  latitude,  and  for  all  districts  south  of 
36°.  For  the  western  climates  they  reach  the  30th  parallel  without 
regard  to  elevation,  and  continue  on  the  arid  table-lands  of  Mexico  in- 
detinitely  southward.  For  the  degree  of  fertility  characterizing  their 
•oils,  all  the  Pacific  and  interior  climates  have  the  highest  capacity  fw 
these  grains ;  and  so  far  as  climate  may  influence  them,  they  are 
wholly  exempt  from  the  risks  incurred  in  the  Eastern  States. 

The  climates  of  the  interior  and  Pacific  present  new  conditions  and 
new  adaptations  in  reference  to  a  class  of  vegetable  growths  of  the 
greatest  importance  after  grains,  and  after  the  few  more  important  single 
staples.  In  grasses,  it  is  certain  that  those  previously  known  as  culti- 
vated cannot  be  produced  there  to  any  considerable  extent ;  but  the  pecu- 
liarities of  condition  in  this  respect  are  met  in  the  natural  growths  most 
abundantly,  and  these  native  grasses  may  perhaps  be  adapted  to  all  the 
recjuirements  of  cultivation  and  occupation  as  fully  as  they  are  to  the  re- 
quu-ements  of  the  present  uncultivated  state  of  the  country.  On  this 
point  there  is  much  to  be  learned  of  the  cultivation  and  adaptation  of 
the  grasses  characteristic  of  arid  plains  generally,  and  of  the  capa- 
city of  our  native  grasses  in  this  respecL  We  can  only  say  now  that 
the  English  cultivated  grasses  have  but  a  small  place  in  those  climates, 
and  tljat  the  natural  grasses  present  remarkable  adaptation  and  value. 
Of  their  power  of  transition  to  the  cultivated  state,  httle  is  yet  known. 

The  peculiarly  local  character  of  these  western  climates,  as  a  class, 
16  a  most  important  general  feature.  Abrupt  contrasts  of  elevation  and 
exp<jsure,  and  consequently  of  humidity,  winds,  temperature,  and  fall 
of  water,  are  not  the  sole  causes  of  this  distinction,  since  conditions 
exiran<  ous  to  these  irregularities  of  mass  and  surface  exist  which 
minlify  the  characteristics  as  a  whole.  The  refrigeration  of  the  west- 
ern coast  in  summer  is  due  to  other  causes  than  the  interior  aridity  and 
rarefaction,  the  greatest  of  which  is  the  presence  of  an  extraordinarily 
cold  mass  of  the  North  Pacific  waters  ofi'the  coast.  Summer  and  win- 
ter are  therefore  both  modified,  and  approach  very  nearly  in  tempera- 
ture, and  this  peculiarity  of  sea  influence,  in  connexion  with  the  great 
elevation  of  the  interior  mass,  exaggerates  the  local  contrasts  which 
would  otherwise  be  found  on  its  irregular  surface.     • 

YALLST  OF  THB  SALT  LAKE,  UTAH. 

The  climate  of  this  valley  is  anomalous  in  many  respects.  It  is  a 
great  interior  depression,  yet  near  enough  to  the  Pacific  to  feel  the  gen- 


eral ameliora-tion  of  Pacific  climates,  and  locally  isolated  so  tnuch  at 
to  give  a  variability  and  range  very  much  like  that  of  the  eastern  part 
of  the  United  States  in  the  same  latitude.  Its  elevation  above  the  sea 
of  four  thousand  feet,  and  the  proximity  to  mountains  on  every  side, 
render  it  liable  to  single  extremes  of  temperature  more  prejudicial  to 
naany  staples  than  in  the  Atlantic  States.  Indian  com  does  tiot  succeed 
in  consequence  of  early  and  late  fi-osts,  and  the  chills  brought  suddenly 
upon  the  valleys  by  local  storms.  Tobacco,  the  vine,  and  other  equally 
delicate  fruits  and  plants,  would  also  fail  here,  though  the  mean  tempe- 
rature of  June,  July,  and  August  is  nearly  that  of  Philadelphia.  The 
winter  months  are  but  little  colder  than  those  of  the  same  latitude  at 
the  East,  thus  giving  the  elevation  of  four  thousand  feet,  and  its  measure 
of  decrease  o(  temperature  as  the  measure  of  greater  heat  on  this  west- 
era  mass  of  the  continent  when  compared  with  the  eastern  portion. 
The  rule  of  decreasing  temperature  in  abrupt  elevations  would  not 
probably  obtain  for  this  great  interior  mass.  Four  or  five  hundred  feet 
lor  each  degree  would  more  correctly  represent  this  decrease  than  any 
less  number,  and  ten  degrees  on  the  mean  of  a  month  constitute  the  full 
measure  of  diminished  temperature  in  the  Salt  Lake  valley  as  compared 
with  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  at  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  is  also  very 
iiearly  the  measure  of  contrast  between  the  opposite  coasts  of  the  con- 
tinent for  the  winter  months. 

With  a  monthly  curve  and  an  absolute  mean  of  monthly  temperatures, 
therefore,  very  nearly  the  same  that  the  same  latitude  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  gives,  the  peculiar  position  of  the  Salt  Lake  valley  gives  it  single 
extremes  and  anomalies  which  render  the  production  of  the  more  deli- 
cate staples  and  fruits  of  the  whole  of  the  continent  east  of  the  Rocky 
mountains — and  which  extend  here  almost  to  the  extreme  northern  Hmit 
of  the  United  States — quite  impossible.  The  hardy  Cereals  and  hardy 
growths  of  every  sort  are,  however,  unusually  successful,  and  the  cul- 
tivable portion  of  the  country  richly  productive  to  this  extent. 

The  upper  and  interior  valleys  of  Oregon  are,  so  far  as  known,  very 
similar  to  this  interior  basin  in  thermal  cUstribution,  and  quite  the  same 
in  their  cultivable  capacity.  In  a  few  instances  only,  and  probably  in 
no  decided  degree,  is  the  growth  of  Indian  com  successful.*  Further 
north  the  valleys  and  plains  are  lowej-  than  at  the  Salt  Lake,  and  also 
nearer  the  Pacific,  and  more  directly  influenced  by  its  climate.  Their 
temperature  conditions  are  not  less  favorable  than  at  Sah  Lake,  there- 
fore, and  quite  near  the  Pacific  the  winter  is  far  more  favorable. 

Precipitation  in  rain  and  snow  is  extremely  irregular  in  Salt  Lake 
valley,  and  quite  inconsiderable  in  amount  for  the  summer.  Irrigation 
is  indispensable  to  cultivation  ;  though  the  facility  with  which  this  may 
be  efiected,  removes  much  of  the  actual  difliculty  presented  by  thii 
feature  of  the  chmate.  A  uniform  and  considerable  humidity  of  the 
atmosphere  is  probably  necessary  to  jnany  plants,  though  we  are  yet 
onable  to  say  whajj^Jants  would  fiiil  to  be  perfectly  produced  in  an 
arid  atmosphere  a™  by  irrigation  alone.  The  diflference  of  temper- 
ature which  would  be  the  equivalent  of  this  aridity,  in  its  influence  on 


'  Tki«  MtertloD  doM  not  Mem  to  aoeord  with  the  ■tatenofent  of  Mr.  Mmoj,  on  pa^e  119  of 
(hM  Saport,  nor  with  th«  oeonu  reConu  of  1860.  D.  J.  B. 
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Tcgetable  and  animal  life,  cannot  be  precisely  stated.  It  must  be  some 
four  or  five  degrees  on  the  mean  of  each  summer  month,  however,  and 
may  be  much  more.  Thus  the  mean  at  the  Salt  Lake,  of  71°  for  June 
and  80°  for  July,  should  probably  be  reduced  five  to  eight  degrees  for 
each,  to  compare  with  the  Atlantic  and  Central  States ;  and  the  range 
of  single  extremes  is  so  great,  that  the  temperatures  of  66°  for  June 
and  72°  for  July  somewhat  overmeasure  the  capacity  for  delicate 
growths,  requiring  several  months  to  attain  perfection. 


Capacity  of  the  American  climate  for  the  ttaples  now  cultivated. 


MAIZE.  OH  INDIAN  COEN. 


*V. 


In  a  specific  examination  of  the  range  of  each  of  the  important  sta- 
ples now  cultivated  in  the  United  States,  Indian  com  has  the  first  rank, 
as  a  native  of  the  American  climate  itself,  and  still  its  most  important 
single  product.  Its  wide  and  wonderfiil  range  is  due,  in  part,  to  a  pe- 
cuhar  elasticity  of  the  plant,  different  from  that  controlling  m  adaptation 
in  almf)St  every  other,  and  which  permits  its  compression  within  a  very 
brief  period  of  growth.  It  seems  to  be  restricted  to  but  one  condition, 
rigidly,  which  is  the  temperature  of  the  period  in  which  it  ripens ;  and 
this  is  less  than  that  required  for  every  other  plant,  for  the  growth  of 
which  the  same  temperature  is  necessary. 

The  three  summer  months  are  the  extent  of  this  requirement  in  time;* 
and  the  thermal  distribution  on  this  continent  is  such,  that  every  por- 
tion of  it,  almost  to  the  limit  of  cultivation  at  the  north,  gives  the  ne- 
cessary summer  heat.  The  most  important  exception  is  a  narrow  line 
of  the  Pacific  coast,  and  to  this  there  is  a  general  addition  of  some  of 
the  more  considerably  elevated  localities  in  mountainous  portions.  Even 
in  the  valley  of  the  Red  river  of  the  North,  at  the  61st  parallel  of  lati- 
tude, a  small  variety  may  be  successfiilly  grown ;  and  in  tlie  St.  Law- 
rence valley  the  same  cultivation  may  be  carried  to  the  47th  parallel. 

Its  profitable  cultivation  as  a  staple,  and  in  competition  with  the  best 
products  of  the  several  districts,  is  more  important  to  practical  interests, 
however.  Its  limit,  in  this  respect,  is  very  precisely  defined  on  the 
north  by  a  mean  temperature  of  68°  for  July.  Southward  there  is  no 
limit,  as  the  plant  is  thoroughly  tropical. 

In  this  general  view  it  occupies  all  except  the  more  elevated  or 
mountainous  portions  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Canada 
West,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota.  Northern  New  York,  in  addition  to 
this  list,  completes  the  districts  in  which  the  elevation  seriously  inter- 
feres with  its  most  successhil  cultivation;  and  the  remaining  portions 
of  the  continent  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains  foA  an  unbroken  area 

*  For  the  rxtreme  northern  limit  of  thii  growth,  th«  time  is  to  mach  lem  as  to  de^erre 
•pecial  meatioB.  From  the  ftatemeBtt  of  Bohnoleraft  and  other*,  it  there  "  ripena  earij  io 
▲ofuat,"  and  doea  aot  beffio  ita  growth  till  near  the  middle  of  Jane.  Leaa  tiban  two  and  • 
batf  mootka,  therefore,  auffioe  to  perfect  tbiajnitD  there. 
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in  which,  so  &r  as  climate  is  concerned,  cwn  ranks  first  in  its  capacity 
fcw  production  of  nutritive  matter  in  some  form. 

The  maximum  capacity  of  this  singular  production  is  also  much 
nearer  its  northern  than  its  southern  limit,  ana  is,  indeed,  in  the  States 
where  extremes  of  temperature  may  cut  off  or  seriously  injure  it  at 
times.  Wisconsin,  Northern  Illinois,  Michigan,  Central  New  York,  and 
the  southern  part  of  New  England,  produce,  under  favorable  condi- 
tions, an  amount  of  value  from  the  growth  of  this  plant  which  largely 
exceeds  any  other  possible  product  of  vegetable  life.  Six  or  seven 
times  the  average  amount  of  the  grain  it  yields  in  Florida,  and  in  other 
countries  of  which  it  seems  a  native,  may  be  grown  at  this  northern 
limit;  and  the  proportion  of  nutritive  matter  of  the  stem  and  leaves  of 
the  plant  is  in  nearly  the  same  excess.*  This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  im- 
portant point  in  which  an  investigation  of  its  climatic  range  may  aid 
our  older  States;  and  it  shows  that,  with  the  increase  of  value  in  South- 
ern lands  and  the  introduction  of  staples  which  find  their  full  value  in 
the  Qiarket,  and  which  cannot  have  a  similar  or  great  range,  the  culti- 
vation of  corn  must  be  transferred  northward.  The  whole  country 
south  of  33°  north  latitude,  and  as  far  west  as  Central  Texas,  can  pro- 
duce miore  value  in  its  own  peculiar  staples  under  proper  acchmatization 
and  with  proper  cultivation.  The  cane  is  more  decidedly  than  any- 
thing else  the  natural  successor  of  Indian  corn  in  semi-tropical  districts. 
Its  analogies  of  growth  and  development  of  saccharine  matter  are 
nearly  the  same,  and  with  the  greater  heat  and  humidity  of  some  por- 
tions of  the  United  States  the  product  of  grain  appears  to  fall  off",  and 
com  loses  its  extraordinary  power  of  expansion  and  excessive  produc- 
tion. It  is  highly  probable  that  the  intnxiuction  of  the  best  possible 
itaples  in  our  warmer  districts  will  furnish  advantageous  substitutes 
for  maize,  and  transfer  its  cultivation  to  the  more  productive  div 
tricu  further  north.  With  this  transfer  northward  of  the  line  of  33° 
of  l^itude,  which  seems  the  border  of  the  more  particularly  warm  and 
humid  regions,  there  will  yet  remain  a  larger  area  devoted  to  maize 
08  its  chief  staple  than  that  appropriated  to  any  other  single  product 
whatever. 

There  is,  however,  greater  practical  importance  in  the  examination  of 
the  western  half  of  the  continent  in  respect  to  its  adaptation  to  this  sta- 
I^e.  Many  parts  of  the  interior  and  western  coasts  are  little  known, 
■nd  sin^lar  anomalies  certainly  exist  in  many  places.  At  the  west- 
ward ot  the  Mississippi,  and  to  latitude  44°  north,  the  highly  fevorable 
character  of  the  immediate  valley  of  that  river  is  continued  without 
interruption  so  far  as  climatic  adaptation  is  concerned,  and  this,  not- 
withstanding a  constant  increase  of  elevation  westward,  ultimately 
■mounting  to  near  five  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  at  the  eastern  base 
0*'  the  Rocky  mountains.     The  whole  plain  preserves  the  same  high 

*  The  writer  here  appeara  to  be  laboring  ander  aa  error,  aa  It  la  elearlf  atated,  on  pafea 
ttO  and  341  of  the  preaeot  Report,  that  the  amout  of  tobacco  raiaed  per  acre  in  the  rallej  of 
tbe  Comeetieat,  fai  aereral  itiataneea,  laat  jear,  exceeded  $300,  which  !■  more  than  three  timaa 
Ae  Taloe  that  eoold  have  been  produced  in  com.  kt^a,  it  wfll  be  Men,  on  page  94,  that  Dr. 
Waller,  of  North  Carolina,  actoallj  made,  laat  jear,  7a|  bnah^  of  eom  to  the  acre,  and  wooM 
lave  Cur  exceeded  thia  amount  had  not  hia  crop  been  injured  bj  wet  and  drought.  Furtbar- 
■nra^  the  planter*  in  the  Wect  Indiei  often  obtain  20  or  30  boahela  of  oom  to  the  acre  withoot 
•ad  t«»  en^  ia  a  year,  Ifnaeaaaary,  from  the  aame  landL  D.  J.  fi. 
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rammer  temperatures,  although  on  its  northern  border  the  summer 
IB  somewhat  shorter,  its  measure  of  heat  is  at  least  equal  for  the  time, 
and  its  adaptation  to  this  crop  quite  similar,  so  far  as  known,  to  that 
of  the  countiy  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  same  liability  to  frosts  ana  to  injurious  extremes  of  temperature 
which  exists  east  of  the  Mississippi  seems  also  continued  over  these 
great  interior  plains,  though  with  a  decreasing  range  towards  the  west- 
ern border.  The  singular  anomaly  is  found  also  of  higher  temperatures 
on  the  western  than  on  the  eastern  border,  and  this,  too,  notwithstanding 
the  greatly  increased  elevation.  The  most  injurious  range  of  extreme 
temperatures  is  east  of  the  central  portions  of  the  plains,  and  at  46°  to 
47°  of  latitude  these  become  nearly  decisive  against  the  growth  of  In- 
dian com. 

Similar  temperature  extremes  sometimes  strike  across  the  high  plains 
of  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and  Indiana ;  but  the  injury  is  remarkable  rather 
than  considerable,  and  it  does  not  practically  interfere  with  cultivation. 

It  is  more  remarkable  that  at  the  western  border  of  the  plains,  as  at 
Fort  Laramie,  at  4,600  feet  elevation,  the  spring  and  autumn  should  be 
aa  mild  and  equable  as  at  the  Mississippi  river  in  the  same  latitudes; 
and  more  favorable  than  at  Forts  Kearney  and  Leavenworth,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  plain,  and  much  lower  and  much  further  south. 

Over  the  whole  of  this  great  interior  that  is  not  abruptly  mountain- 
ous, the  adaptation  of  climate  to  the  growth  of  this  staple  continues 
highly  favorable,  notwithstanding  its  great  elevation.  The  difference 
of  three  degrees  of  latitude  and  of  nearly  four  thousand  feet  elevation 
between  the  stations  just  contrasted  effects  no  material  change  in  this 
adaptation. 

At  the  mountains,  however,  and  beyond  them,  important  contrasts 
occur.  In  the  plateau  next  the  Rocky  mountains,  or  first  in  the  class 
of  considerable  plains  after  passing  these  mountains  from  the  east,  the 
general  temperature  is  very  nigh  in  summer  for  the  latitude  and  eleva- 
tion. The  mean  temperatures  here'  show  a  fair  adaptation  to  the 
frowth  of  Indian  corn.  Eastern  Oregon  and  the  valley  of  the  Great 
alt  Lake,  with  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Grand  and  Green  rivers,  and 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  are  all  within  the  teinperature  limits  found  to  be 
perfectly  congenial  to  this  growth  in  the  Eastern  United  States.  We 
find  the  result,  however,  much  influenced,  and  for  many  distrijcts  en- 
tirely controlled,  by  local  causes,  or  by  the  general  cause  of  great  ele- 
yation  and  proximity  of  mountains,  giving  local  and  irregular  changes 
of  temperature.  Generally,  also,  the  daily  range  of  temperature  is 
very  great;  and  when  absolute  frosts  do  not  occur,  the  great  daily 
cluLnges  of  temperature  affect  this  cultivation  injuriously. 

Such  are  obviously  the  characteristics  of  all  the  districts  just  men- 
tioned, though  only  a  small  portion  of  the  Rio  Grande  valley  is  in- 
cluded in  this  description,  and  of  the  Grand  and  Green  rivers  (Colo- 
rado of  California)  only  the  portions  north  of  38°  of  latitude.  Refer- 
ence to  the  ^temperature  tables  will  show  that  the  summer  means  fci 
these  districts  are  sufficiently  high,  and  the  peculiarity  which  influ- 
eDces  the  condition  can  only  be  exhibited  in  a  table  of  monthly  eib' 
tremes,  in  connexion  with  one  giving  the  measure  of  the  daily  changes, 
or  the  curve  in  successive  hours,  as  rar  as  this  may  baYe  been  observed. 
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Minimum  Umperatuns  in  California,  arranged  for  sneeettive  yean,  at  the  tanu 
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Extrem*  iaw  Umptrahtres  on  (A«  interior  plains* 
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At  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  we  find  a  peculiar  summer  climate.  The 
absolute  mean  temperatures  fall  very  low  for  the  summer  months  along 
the  whole  coast  from  San  Diego  to  Fuget's  Sound.  In  this  whole  range 
DO  month  attains  a  mean  temperature  of  66°,  or  the  lowest  permitting 
the  growth  of  Indian  com.  From  the  sea  to  the  coast  range  of  mount- 
ains the  temperature  is  less  than  60°  for  the  mean  of  July  ;  and  where 
this  coast  range  is  low,  the  interior  participates  considerably  in  this  low 
temperature  as  far  as  the  principal  mountain  ranees.  The  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquin  valleys  are,  indeed,  nearly  all  3iat  have  a  suflBciently 
high  and  eouable  summer  temperature,  or  one  great  enough  to  render 
the  curve  of  daily  change  unimportant  as  an  obetacle. 

The  high  curve  of  heat  for  the  day,  so  necessary  to  the  perfect  de- 
velopment of  this  vegetable,  is  that  which  is  wanting  on  this  coast.  The 
night  and  morning  are  warmer  than  in  many  Eastern  Stales  where  the 
warm  mid-day  perfects  it  fully,  yet  they  avatl  nothing  fJ^r  its  growth ; 
it  produces  neither  saccharine  matter  nor  grain  without  this  high  mid- 
day heat,  and  with  it  seems  to  be  less  important  that  the  temperature  of 

the  night  is  quite  low,  both  comparatively  and  absolutely.     There  is  no 

~ — • — — « - 

•  Tkia  mark  —  bdon  a  oomber  iaScMtM  the  defreei  belov  mto  of  Fahrraheit. 
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plant  in  our  cultivation  less  elastic,  in  this  respect,  and  it  is  quite  iin> 
possible  to  carry  it  where  the  midday  and  midsummer  heats  arc  oat 
comparatively  great  The  measure  of  the  curve  of  daily  change  of  teco- 
perature  for  the  districts  of  its  most  successful  growth,  and  for  those  oo 
our  own  continent,  in  which  its  success  is  doubtful,  would  much  assist  i 
these  comparisons. 

There  remain  but  the  mountainous  districts  of  Southern  California  I 
and  New  Mexico  for  which  to  indicate  the  climatic  adaptation  of  thii 
staple.  In  these  districts  the  local  characteristics  largely  predominate, 
and  control  almost  every  condition  of  climate.  The  onty  one  properly  i 
designated  as  general,  and  as  applicable  to  the  whole  region,  is  that  of 
aridity,  or  a  very  low  per-centage  of  atmospheric  humidity ;  and  this  con- 
dition is  least  important  to  the  growth  of  Indian  corn.  So  far  as  ex- 
periment  in  all  climates  has  shown,  it  appears  wholly  unimportant  to 
this  plant  whether  the  air  contains  very  little  or  a  very  large  per-centage 
of  humidity  ;  the  most  diverse  districts  iu  this  respect  appear  equaUj 
suited  to  it. 

Wherever  the  temperature  is  suflBcient,  and  either  rains  or  irrigatiool 
supply  water  to  the  soil,  this  product  is  quite  successful.  Between  the 
Sierra  Ne\%da  and  the  eastern  border  of  the  Llano  Estacado,  of  Texas, 
the  table-lands,  valleys,  and  low  plains,  are,  as  a  rule,  destitute  of  rain. 
Cultivation  is  possible,  therefore,  only  where  irrigation  is  possible;  and 
this  great  area  from  the  thirty-eighth  parallel  of  latitude  southward  aA 
fords  cultivation  only  in  the  valleys  capable  of  irrigation,  and  on  the 
mountain-sides  which  arrest  the  rains.  In  repect  to  rains  and  humid- 
ity, the  entire  basin  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  is  similarly  situated,  though 
its  lower  temperature  brought  it  within  the  hst  of  climates  in  which  ex- 
tremes of  temperature  become  injurious  to  this  particular  staple. 

Some  portions  of  the  most  elevated  plains  at  the  sources  of  the  Colo- 
rado of  California,  the  Del  Norte  and  Arkansas  rivers,  are  perhapi 
quite  too  cold  for  this  growth,  though  the  extent  of  this  country  knowatol 
be  adapted  to  grasses  and  small  grains,  and  yet  known  to  be  unfit  for  maiael 
and  its  associates,  is  not  great.  It  is  also  diflficult  to  define  the  limili 
and  divisions  here.  On  the  whole,  the  range  of  this  singular  staple  il| 
wonderful,  and  the  thermal  condition  of  the  summer  of  this  continent,! 
on  which  it  is  based,  is  without  analogy  on  the  Eastern  continent  Sol 
large  an  addition  to  the  nutritive  growths  of  one  continent  in  contraKl 
to  the  same  latitudes  and  general  temperatures  of  another,  must  give  t] 
great  advantage  in  capacity  for  dense  population.  Of  its  relation  tol 
other  cultivated  plauts  and  grains  in  the  yield  of  nutritive  matter,  it  il| 
only  necessary  to  say  that  its  variable  character  and  power  of  almom 
unlimited  development  promise  great  resulu  from  future  attainmeDttl 
in  the  science  of  cultivation.  No  other  grain  product  may  be  so  accumi»>| 
Uted  and  almost  heaped  upon  the  land  by  increased  skill  in  mere  cultt"! 
tmtion. 


GXOGRAPHICAL  KANOB  OF  THB    GROWTH   OF  INDIAN  CORN  ON  TH1» 
TINBNT  IN  DIFFB&BNT  LONGITVDBS. 

An  expressive  mode  of  representing  the  range  of  this  staple  is 
the  reference  to  extreme  poinu  on  the  several  meridiani  oT^ 
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from  the  Atlantic  coast  westward ;  and  though  we  have  no  abrupt  limits 
8t  the  south  other  than  those  of  the  continent  itself,  or  none  in  climate 
at  least,  we  shall  find  the  measures  ot  distance  on  these  lines  of  lonm- 
tude  of  some  service. 

The  Bay  of  Fundy  and  the  valleys  of  New  Brunswick  bring  this 
culUvaUOD  up  to  the  46th  parallel  at  from  64°  to  67°  of  west  longitude. 
In  the  highlands  of  Maine  it  falls  off  to  less  than  45°,  and  in  New 
Hampshire  to  44° ;  but  then  rises  abruptly  to  47J°  at  St.  Ann's,  near 
Qaebec,  at  72°  west  longitude.  The  mountainous  parts  of  New  York 
Uid  some  parts  of  Canada  West,  between  the  Ottawa  river  and  Lake 
Huron,  permit  no  cultivation  of  this  sort ;  but  the  river  valleys  and  bet- 
ter portion  of  the  country  have  some  adaptation  to  it  to  the  46th  de- 
gree of  latitude,  as  far  west  as  Lake  Huron,  at  82°  west  longitude. 

The  influence  of  the  lakes  and  the  elevation  reduce  the  summer 
temperature  so  much  at  this  point  as  to  throw  the  limiting  line  south- 
ward to  45°  of  latitude,  and  this  line  continues  west  almost  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Passing  this  elevated  district,  and  approaching  the  warmer 
r^'"  TTr°  ■  P^^*"^'  ^^  S^^  abruptly  north  to  50°  of  latitude,  at 
Lake  Winnipeg,  97°  west  longitude.  This  is  probably  its  highen 
point;  and,  measured  on  this  meridian,  we  have  23°  of  latitude  in  the 
Umted  States,  and  the  whole  amount  of  35°  for  the  North  American 
coptment,  as  t'.s  range  of  a  single  cultivated  staple,  and  evervwhereon 
this  line  It  IS  at  least  equal  to  any  other  in  value.  ' 

Westward  of  this  line,  the  range  becomes  so  irregular  and  exceptional 
between  the  extreme  ooints,  that  the  comparisons  have  not  the  same 
value.     Localities  of  the  upper  Missouri  permit  some  amount  of  cul- 
tovation  to  the  base  of  the  Rock^  mountains,  and  to  47^°  of  latitude. 
On  the  west  of  these  mountains,  it  reappears  in  the  same  latitude:  and 
m  the  lower  valleys  of  the  north  fork  of  the  Colombia  it  goes  to  Fort 
Colville,  near  49°  of  latitude.     This  is  another  extreme  ppint  of  range ; 
and  though  much  the  larger  portion  of  this  great  elevated  interior  mass 
southward  to  New  Mexico  admits  but  a  partial  and  imperfect  cultiva- 
tion,  the  cbmatic  range  is  interesting  at  least.     At  120°  of  longitude  its 
range  ceases  for  all  latitudes  on  this  continent ;  but  between  97°  and 
120°  the  whole  continent  is  embraced  south  of  the  points  just  named, 
and,  with  the  exceptions  mentioned,  as  belonging  to  all  the  Rocky  moun- 
tain plateau  north  of  New  Mexico. 

A  brief  reference  to  the  European  range  will  show  the  measure  of 
contrast  between  the  two  continents  in  this  respect.  Africa  is  so  en- 
tirely tropic-1  as  to  have  little  place  for  Indian  corn,  though  it  is  cuUi- 
vated  to  some  extent  near  the  Mediterranean.  In  Europe,  Spain,  a 
Wiall  part  of  the  south  of  France,  Italy,  the  valleys  of^Austria  and 
Hungary,  and  of  Turkey,  with  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  com- 
prise its  range.  In  almost  all  these  districts  it  is  also  quite  subordinate 
toother  staples,  though  imperfect  cuhivation  may  be  one  reason  of  thi«« 
mferiontj.  Over  the  more  densely  populated  and  valuable  portions  of 
fiurope  It  scarcely  grows  at  all,  ancl  the  hitle  grown  in  France  north 
Of  the  mountams,  and  in  Germany,  Austria,  and  Russia,  scarcelv  gives 
It  any  importance.  Its  climatolo^ical  limit  is  so  near  here,  that  the 
more  equable  temperature  conditions  avail  less  in  its  extension  than 
With  the  vine.  The  single  element  of  greater  heat  for  one  month  of 
23 
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the  summer  is  wanting;  and  so  precise  and  imperative  is  the  require- 
ment  in  this  respect,  that  no  skill  seems  likely  to  acchmatise  Indian 
c(»n  in  the  more  important  European  countries  just  named,  and  in  the 
British  islands. 

Limiting  dittricU  in  the  cultivation  of  Indian  com  in  the  North  American  climate 
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*  Thu  U  an  important  limltinf  rtation,  whlcb  would  have  temperaturea  very  nearly  Uke  Lapwai  and  Fort  Van- 

cou*m. 

POSITION  OF  THE  LOCALITIES  AND  AUTHORITIES  OF  THE  OBSERVATIONS 
EMBODIED  IN  THE  SEVERAL  TABLES  RE  LATINO  TO  THE  LIMITS  OF 
MAIZE  CULTIVATION. 

In  the  list  of  stations  on  its  northern  limit  in  the  table  of  mean 
temperatures,  the  following  are  the  positions  and  sources  of  observa- 
tion: 

Albion  Mines,  Nova  Scotia,  latitude  46®  30' — 10  years'  observations 
by  Henry  Poole,  esq. 

Frederickton,  New  Brunswick,  latitude  46° — a  series  from  Dove. 

Houlton,  Maine,  latitude  46°,  (Hancock  Barracks) — 17  years'  obser- 
vations at  the  military  post. 

Quebep,  Jatitude  46°  48' — Rev.  Dr.  Sparks,  10  years,  through  J.  H. 
H.  Latour,  esq.,  Montreal. 

Fort  Coulonge,  Ottawa  river,  Canada,  latitude  46°  60' — Siveright,  8 
years'  observations  by  J.  H.  H.  Latour,  esq. 

Malone,  Franklin  county.  New  York,  latitude  44°  60' — academy  ob- 
servations, 10  years. 

Fort  Mackinaw,  Michigan,  latitude  46°  60' — military  post  observa- 
tions, 17  years. 

Fort  Brady,  Lake  Superior,  latitude  46°  30' — 21  years*  observations 
at  Bulitary  post. 

Temiscamin^,  Upper  Ottawa  river,  Canada,  latitude  47°  19'— 3 
years'  obaervaiious  by  Siveright,  from  Richardson, 
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Penetanguishine,  Georgian  bay,  C.  W.,  latitude  44°  48'— 1  year's 
observation  by  Todd. 

Fort  Wilkins,  south  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  latitude  46° — 2  years' 
observations  at* military  post. 

Sandy  Lake,  Minnesota,  latitude  46°  46'  (on  Mississippi  river,  near 
head  of  Lake  Superior)— S  years'  observations  by  Rev.  Air.  Holt. 

Fort  Ripley,  Mmnesota,  latitude  46°  10'— 2^  yeais'  observations  at 
military  post. 

Fort  Garry,  Lake  Winnipeg,  British  America,  latitude  60°  19' — 2 
months'  observations  by  Moody,  from  Richardson. 

Fort  Union,  on  the  Missouri,  latitude  48° — observations  by  Prince 
Maximilian,  in  1832-33. 

Fort  Union,  New  Mexico,  latitude  36°  67'  (near  Santa  F€) — obser- 
vations at  military  post  1 J  years. 

Lapwai,  Kooskooskia  river,  Oregon,  latitude  46°  27' — 2  years'  obser- 
vations at  Mission  by  Rev.  Mr.  Spalding,  from  Wilkes. 

Fort  Colville,  Washington  Territory,  latitude  48°  30',  on  Clarke's 
fork  of  the  Columbia — no  observations. 

Fort  Vancouver,  Columbia  river,  Oregon,  latitude  45°  40' — 2  years' 
observations  at  military  post. 

The  list  of  extreme  temperatures  for  the  plains  of  the  interior,  em- 
braces the  following : 

Pembina,  valley  of  Red  river  of  the  North — observations  by  Charles 
Gavileer. 

Fort  Gaines,  (Ripley,)  of  the  upper  Mississippi,  military  post. 
Fort  Leavenworth,  on  the  Missouri  river,  Nebraska  Territory. 
Fort  Kearney,  Platte  river,  Nebraska. 

Fort  Laramie,  upper  Platte  river,  Nebraska,  near  Rocky  mountains. 
Cantonment  Loring,  (Fort  Hall,)  Lewis's  fork  of  the   Columbia, 
Oregon  route. 

Valley  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  Utah — Captain  Stansbury's  observa- 
tions. 

The  stations  of  the  Pacific  and  other  western  climates  are  irregu- 
larly grouped.     From  the  Pacific  coast  they  have  the  following  order  : 

San  Diego,  southernmost  point  ofCahfornia,  on  the  Pacific. 

Fort  Yuma,  junction  of  Gila  and  Colorado  rivers,  of  California,  near 
the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  California. 

San  Luis  Rev,  on  the  Pacific,  a  little  north  of  San  Diego. 

Rancho  del  Chino,  near  San  Luis  Rey,  a  short  distance  in  the  interior 

Monterey,  on  the  Pacific,  south  of  JSan  Francisco,  and  at  the  most 
exposed  point  to  the  sea  influence. 

Benicia,  north  of  San  Francisco  a  few  miles,  and  somewhat  pro- 
tected from  sea  influence. 

Fort  Miller,  valley  of  the  San  Joaquin  river,  southeastward  from  San 
Francisco. 
Cantonment  Far  West,  Sacramento  valley,  north  of  San  Francisco. 
Fort  Reading,  near  the  head  of  the  Sacramento  valley,  California. 
Port  Orford,  mouth  of  Shasta  river.  Southern  Oregon. 
Astoria,  mouth  of  the  Coluoibia,  Oregon. 
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Steilacoom,  or  Puget's  sound,  southern  point  of  Puget's  sound,  Wasb- 
inglon  Territory. 

Columbia  Barracks,  or  Fort  Vancouver,  north  bank  of  Columbia 
river,  Oregon,  near  Oregon  city. 

Dalles  of  the  Columbia,  near  the  passage  of  the  Cascade  mountains, 
by  the  Columbia  on  the  east. 

Oregon  city,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Willamette  river,  Oregon. 

NEW  MEXICO. 

El  Paso,  or  Fort  Fillmore,  the  first  fort  near  the  boundary,  a  few 
miles  north  of  the  town  of  El  Paso. 

Fort  Webster,  near  Copper  Mines  of  New  Mexico,  on  the  Rio  Mim- 
bres,  west  of  Fort  Fillmore. 

Fort  Conrad,  Valverde,  valley  of  Rio  Grande,  at  34°  north  latitude. 
Socorro  is  very  near,  and  represents  the  same  climate. 

Albuquerque,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  New  Mexico,  latitude  36°  13'. 

Cebolletta,  a  short  distance  nortj^west  of  Albuquerque. 

6anta  F^,  New  Mexico,  latitude  36°  40',  7,000  feet  above  sea. 

Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico,  one  degree  of  longitude  eastward  of  Santa 
Fj6,  at  6,600  feet  elevation. 

CLIMATIC  RANGE  OF  THE  SUGAB-CANE. 

Ilie  <cane  is  more  nearly  associated  with  Indian  corn  in  the  general 
character  of  its  climatic  requirement  than  any  other  staple.  It  differs 
in  this  respect  only  in  degree— each  condition,  or  the  principal  condi- 
tion of  temperature,  at  least,  being  required  in  similar,  but  greater,  tropi- 
cal excess  for  the  period  of  its  growth.  The  cane  is,  indeed,  wholly  tro- 
pical for  every  other  climate  than  that  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
southern  part  of  the  United  States  t  c  great  heats  of  summer  give  this 
plant  a  range  it  atlEiins  in  no  other  country  of  the  same  mean  annual 
temperature ;  and  it  is  limited  only  by  the  limit  of  its  safe  endurance 
of  the  wmter.  So  far  as  the  root-cane  may  remain  uninjured  by  the 
frosts  of  winter,  it  may  be  cultivated  successfully,  as  the  aqueous  pre- 
cipitation and  humidity  are  quite  ample  for  all  parts  of  the  older  States 
south  of  34°  north  latitude,  and  east  of  the  high  plain  and  the  deserts 
of  Texas. 

The  area  now  occupied  by  the  cane  is  quite  limited — the  lower  par- 
ishes of  Louisiana,  a  portion  of  Florida,  in  the  latitude  of  Tallahassee, 
to  Cedar  Keys,  and  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Georgia,  comprising  its  pres- 
ent extent.  It  is,  however,  a  much  larger  interest  than  might  be  in- 
ferred from  its  limited  range,  in  consequence  of  the  immense  capital 
required  to  conduct  such  estates  successfully  ;  and  the  possibility  of  its 
extension  and  enlargement  becomes  an  important  point  of  public  inter- 
est for  many  reasons. 

In  examining  this  point,  some  comparison  of  the  temperatures  ob- 
served in  the  present  cane  districts  with  those  in  adjacent  districts, 
and  the  comparison,  also,  of  amount  of  rain  in  the  same  manner,  will 
assist  in  the  determination. 

The  analogies  of  the  plant  itself  are  also  important  Its  stnicture 
and  saccharine  development  in  the  stem  are  strikingly  paralleled  in  the 


stem  of  com,  and  the  conditions  found  to  bring  the  last  to  the  highest 
development  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  be  equally  true  of  the 
cane.  The  short  hot  summer  of  the  Middle  States,  and  even  of  New 
York,  loads  the  stem  of  the  corn-plant  with  saccharine  matter,  and  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  anticipate  similar  results  from  limiting  the  period 
of  growth  in  the  caae  of  the  cane.  Such  has  been  the  case,  indeed,  so 
far  as  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  extend  the  sueai  culture  in  the 
United  States ;  and  though  no  precedent  in  cane  ciuture  can  be  citod, 
as  no  tropical  climate  elsewhere  merges  in  this  manner  into  temperate 
latitudes,  the  success  of  this  extension  in  our  climate  cannot  be  doubted. 

The  table  of  temperatures  observed  in  the  present  cane  districts,  and  to 
the  limit  of  its  probable  extension,  will  show  how  fau-  mean  temperatures 
for  the  several  months  justify  such  anticipations.  With  a  summer  heat 
high  enough,  the  abrupt  curvatures  at  the  extremes  of  the  season  of 
growth  are  not  injurious,  if  their  limit  still  saves  the  life  of  the  cane  {nt{ 
the  winter.  Without  knowledge  of  iho  point  at  which  this  is  limited  ab- 
solutely, it  may  probablv  be  safely  stated  as  nothing  less  than  the  freez- 
ing of  the  earth  so  much  as  to  destroy  the  root  of  the  cane.  Frosts  not 
afiecting  the  earth  so  much  that  slight  protection  may  not  guard  the 
cane-root  from  injury,  cannot  be  destructive  to  this  cultivation,  if  it 
foUow  the  law  of  acclimatization  of  similar  plants,  as  Indian  corn,  since 
this  is  ripened  more  promptly,  and  placed  beyond  injury  by  the  ap- 
proach of  great  changes  in  the  autumn  temperatures.  As  the  heats  of 
the  summer  close,  the  cane  should  be  perfected  in  the  same  manner, 
and  experiments  upon  this  adaptation  have,  so  far,  been  highly  success- 
fill  in  the  United  Slates.* 

In  reference  to  the  actual  periods  of  growth  for  the  cane  in  different 
climates,  we  have  unfortunately  but  few  facts.  Such  as  have  been 
noted  are  indications  that,  as  the  temperatures  are  lower,  the  period  is 
increased,  though  no  full  comparison  seems  yet  to  have  been  made. 
Boussingault  gives  some  notices  of  South  American  climates,  as  that 
at  Venezuela,  where  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  82°,  the  cane 
ripens  in  eleven  months ;  where  the  annual  mean  is  76°,  twelve  months 
are  required ;  where  74°,  fourteen  months  ;  and  where  67°,  sixteen 
months.     The  notices  are  from  Codazzi's  Geography  of  Venezuela. 

But  of  these  climates  it  may  be  said  that  tne  lowest  temperatures 
are  in  rainy  districts,  in  which  the  annual  curve  during  the  months  is 
very  slight.  These  differences  are  scarcely  such  as  to  give  ripening 
temperatures  in  any  part  of  the  year,  and  the  cases  prove  rather  the 
continuance  of  vegetation  over  those  periods  undisturbed,  than  any 
periodicity  in  the  growth  of  cane  due  to  a  low  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture. 

As  far  as  examination  has  yet  gone,  we  find  no  periodicity  in  the 
growth  of  any  class  of  plants,  and  especially  in  those  of  semi-tropical 
origin,  which  may  be  discussed  by  the  aid  of  mean  annual  tempera- 
tures alone.  All  depend  upon  the  summer  curve  of  differences  among 
the  months ;  and,  as  a  rule,  these  periods  are  short  or  long,  as  this  curve 
is  high  or  low. 


*  Bee  an  able  article  in  De  Bow's  Beriew  for  March,  1863,  and  other  articlet  there  re(er- 
redto. 
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The  following  tables  are  appropriately  next  in  the  discussion  of  this 
range  of  the  sucar  cane.  They  embrace  results  for  a  period  suflBciently 
extensive  at  each  locality  to  give  them  the  most  decisive  value  for  whal- 
c>'er  they  may  in  this  way  express.  It  was  thought  better,  also,  to 
include  some  portion  of  the  cotton-growing  districts,  and  to  make  the 
tables  serve  for  the  examination  of  both  staples. 

Mean  results  in  temperature  and  aqueous  precipitation  are  the  most  im- 
portant, and  these  usually  give  the  boundariet  oleven  annual  cultivaliou 
nwre  precisely  than  other  forms  of  statistics,  though  in  the  United 
States  the  exceptions  and  limitations  fall  within  the  umifs  mean  tem- 
peratures indicate.  The  limit  of  entirely  successful  cultivation  h 
often  a  very  different  thing  from  this  possible  range,  however,  and  it 
may  fall  far  short  of  the  other.  The  possible  range  of  single  extremes 
13  here  very  great,  and  the  cane,  though  least  liable,  perhaps,  to  this 
description  of  injury,  does  not  wholly  escape.  Cotton  is  largely  af- 
fected by  such  changes,  and  it  has  a  wide  margin  of  but  partially  as- 
sured success,  which  will  be  noticed  more  particularly  in  speaking  of 
cotton  alone. 

The  tables  are  deduced  from  observation*  representing  very  nearl)- 
the  true  mean  temperature,  as  derivable  from  observations  for  each 
hour  of  the  twenty-four.  The  hours  observed  in  most  cases  represent 
this  mean  very  nearly,  and  when  this  is  not  the  case  the  principal  cor- 
rections have  been  applied. 

The  amount  of  water  falling,  in  rain  and  gnow,  is  given  in  inches 
and  tenths  of  vertical  depth  for  an  entire  month,  and  for  the  mean  of 
months  and  yeaia.  — 
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TEMPERATURE  STATIONS. 

Key  West,  Florida,  nine  years*  observations  by  W.  A.  Whitehead, 
esq.  ^ 

Cedar  Keys,  Florida,  three  years'  observations  by  Judge  A.  Steele. 

St.  Augustine,  Florida,  twelve  years'  observations  at  Fort  Marion 
by  the  assistant  surgeon  of  the  post. 

Savannah,  Georgia,  eleven  years'  observations  by  Dr.  John  F.  Posey. 

Mobile,  Alabama,  three  years'  observations  by  Dr.  North. 

Pensacola,  Florida,  four  years'  observations  1^  J.  Pearson,  master 
of  navy  yard. 

New  Orleans,  eighteen  years'  observations  by  Dr.  E.  H.  Barton. 

Galveston,  Texas,  one  and  a  half  year's  observations  at  coast  survey 
tidal  station. 

Brownsville,  Texas,  three  years'  observations  at  Fort  Brown,  by  as- 
sistant surgeon  ©f  post. 

San  Antonio,  Texas,  three  and  a  half  years'  observations  at  military 
post. 

Fort  Jesup,  Louisiana,  twenty-three  years'  observations  at  military 

post. 

Natchez,  Mississippi,  seven  years'  observations  by  Dr.  Tooley. 
Fort  Wasliita,  Indian  Territory,  ten  years'  observations  at  military 


post. 


Vicksb]Lirg,  Mississippi,  four  years'  observations  by  E.  Leland  Hatch, 

esq. 

Memphis,  Tennessee,  three  years'  observations  at  navy  yard. 

Erie,  Alabama,  three  yeaurs'  observations  by  Drs.  Jennings  and  Os- 
borne. 

Perry,  Georgia,  two  years'  observations  by  Dr.  George  F.  Cooper. 

St  John's,  Berkeley  district,  South  Carolina,  nine  years'  observa- 
tions by  H.  W.  Ravenel,  esq.,  secretary  of  Black  Oak  Agricultural 
Society. 

TROPICAL  DISTRICTS* 

Havana,  Cuba,  three  years'  observations  from  Spanish  West  In- 
dies, by  Robredo. 

Kingston,  Jamaica,  five  years'  observations  by  Lindsay. 
Barbadoes,  West  Indies,  one  year's  observations  by  R.  Young,  from 

Dov6. 

Catania,  Sicily,  three  years'  observations  from  Dovd. 

Madeira,  (Funchal,)  two  years'  observations.  Mason's  Treatise  on  the 
Climatology  of  Madeira. 

Alexandria,  Egypt,  three  years'  observations  by  H.  Thurburn, 
Journal  Royal  Geological  Society. 

Calcutta,  India,  ten  years'  observations  firom  Dov€. 
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Mean  montUy  and  annual  fall  of  rain  in  the  tuffur  and  cotton  districtt  of  tin 
UntUd  StaUi,  {inches  and  tentht  vertical  depth.) 
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The  degree  of  humidity  and  amount  of  rain  may  be  supposed  to  be 
imnortant  and  perhaps  controlling  conditions  of  climate  affectinir  this 
cultivation.  How  far  they  are  so,  has  been  but  slightly  examined  bv 
the  aid  of  precise  statistics.  Though  usually  flourishing  in  districts  of 
great  humidity,  and  of  a  large  amount  of  rain,  there  is  much  reason 
to  suppose  that  those  conditions  are  quite  unimportant  in  their  cli- 
matic relauons  merely,  and  that  the  high  fertility  usuaUy  attendant 
upon  such  climates,  or  resulting  from  them  in  the  accumulation  of  vege- 
table matter  and  alluvial  soils,  is  the  only  thing  necessary  to  the  irrowth 
ot  cane.  The  distinction  may  be  unimportant  in  the  range  of  the  cane 
in  our  chniates,  as,  for  all  districts  of  the  necessarj-  fertility,  the  aqueous 
precipitation,  at  least,  is  quite  large.  The  narrower  range  of  fertile 
tracts  in  the  southern  interior  and  Pacific  climates  would  scarcely  per- 
mit us  cultivation,  whatever  adaptation  of  climate  might  be  found. 

In  this  reference  to  the  fall  of  rain  and  snow,  and  humidity,  cotton  is 
more  directly  afltcted  than  the  cane,  and  the  results  of  observations  to 
the  extent  ot  the  cotton  region,  and  including  that  of  the  cane,  are  ffiven 
ma  table  in  connexion  with  the  examination  of  the  range  of  cotton 

That  humidity,  as  a  condition  apart  from  aqueous  precipitation,  is  not 
mjunous  to  the  cane  in  tropical  climates,  or  with  tropicaltemperatures 
m  any  climate,  is  quite  apparent  from  what  is  weU  known  of  its  most 
successful  districts.  The  tterras  caiientes  of  Mexico,  with  their  saturated 
atmosphere  and  profuse  rains,  for  one  part  of  the  year,  seem  equaUy 
suited  to  Its  growth  there,  and  in  the  dry  season  alternating  in  the^same 
district;  and  equally  with  the  constantly  dry  districts  of  the  Eastern 
contment,  where  it  is  cultivated.  At  some  periods  of  the  summer, 
though  variably  in  various  years,  the  local  humidity  of  Southern  Loui- 
siana becomes  excessive ;  yet  it  is  not  noted  a«  injurious,  except  in  such 
excessive  rams  as  mechanically  break  and  injure  the  growths. 


It  inay  be  reasonably  inferred  that-  no  portion  of  the  Southern  States 
in  which  cane  is  now  grown  would  be  influenced  by  other  conditions  • 
than  temperature  as  merely  chmatic.     FertiUiy,  or  specific  character 
ksTlndts  ens'L'bk   """    ^         abounding  in  vegetable  matter,  is  doubt- 

.  TiioP  rT"'  ^\"^^^[  ^^^""^^  cultivation  of  the  cane  in  Georgia  reach 
to  32  J«  of  latitude.  The  lower  portion  of  the  State,  to  this  Unefyields  a 
greater  or  less  product  of  ripened  cane,  and  the  chief  obstacle  to  its 
cuiuvauon,  as  a  staple  for  export,  appears  to  be  the  hmited  area  of 

Sfic  °Vu^  P'u-Pf  ^'^?^^.-  ^"^  *  ^"^^1  «^are  of  the  lands  below 
32 J  wiU  bear  high  cultivation  in  this  State,  and  the  actual  cultivaUon 
of  this  staple  there  attamed  is  only  of  local  importance,  except  as  show- 
ing  the  conditions  of  chmate  to  be  no  obstacle. 

In  Florida,  the  same  remark  holds  of  almost  the  entire  State.  Some 
portions  between  Cedar  Keys  and  St.  John's  river,  and  upon  the  rivers 
in  that  portion  of  the  State,  have  a  higher  fertility,  and  may  be  made 
to  produce  abundantly  when  estates  are  generally  opened.  The  cli- 
mate here  rapidly  approaches  the  tropical  character,  and  ceases  south 
of  the  latitude  of  Cedar  Keys  to  possess  the  distinguishing  features 
oUhe  principal  portion  of  the  cane  district  in  the  United  States  gene- 

In  Western  Florida,  the  limit  of  the  present  cultivation  of  cane  falls 
tower  than  in  GJeorma,  and  only  portions  of  the  counties  bordering  the 
bulf  are  considered  favorable  to  it.     It  may  stiU  be  doubted  whether 

ri  w"  '*  """i?,  °^  ?^"^^l^  """^y'  ^"^  whether,  with  a  favorable  soil, 
both  Western  Florida  and  Alabama  might  not  attain  to  latitude  32*° 
m  an  entirely  successful  introduction  of  this  cultivation. 

In  Mississippi,  little  staple  cultivation  of  the  cane  exists.  The  south- 
eastern counties  have  thin  soils,  and  the  greater  area  of  the  State  east 
of  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Mississippi  seems  little  adapted  in  soil 
0  the  cane.  The  we'stem  part  of  the  ^tate,  however,  carries  the  cul- 
ivation  further  north  than  in  any  State  eastward;  and  the  extreme 
limit  of  Holly  Springs,  near  the  36th  parallel,  has  produced  successful 
growths  of  ripened  cane.*  ^ 

Louisiana  is  adapted  to  cane  in  every  part,  so  far  as  climate  is  concern- 
ed. 1  he  south  and  centre  are  pre-emitiently  favored  in  soil ;  yet  the  ex- 
cessive rams  and  the  violence  of  storms  occurring  before  the  temperature 
nas  tuUy  iipened  the  cane,  in  some  measure  balance  the  disadvantages 
ot  chmate,  which  diminish  the  product  in  the  colder  parts  of  the  State 
In  Texas,  the  northern  Umit  falls  oflfeven  on  the  eastern  border,  and 
quite  rapidly  m  gom^  westward,  in  consequence  of  the  general  eflfectof 
Uie  plains  in  producing  ^eat  extremes  of  temperature.  The  northers 
and  sudden  changes  dinimish  the  thermal  eflfect  at  the  lower  levels,  and 
on  the  elevated  plains  they  are  sull  more  severe.     A  line  nearly  diago- 

«fVo'lo^!  Pf  ^¥'  ^^^^^^^e  a»d  longitude  from  the  eastern  bbundly 
at  32i  to  San  Antonio  and  Fade  Pass  of  the  Rio  Grande,  would  very 
nearly  hmit  the  countpr  capable  of  producing  the  cane.  For  some 
portion  of  this  district  the  extreme  temperatures  would  render  the  risk^ 
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too  great  for  reliance  as  a  staple ;  but  for  most  of  it  the  question  of 
success  would  depend  upon  soil  and  circumstances  other  than  climate. 
By  the  annexed  tables  of  extremes  of  temperature  in  this  region,  it  will 
be  seen  that  San  Antonio,  in  latitude  29°  iiO\  has  as  great  a  range  and 
as  severe  extremes  as  Vicksburg,  in  latitude  32°  25'.  The  cause  of  this 
great  difference  is  evidently  in  the  great  arid  plains  and  mountains  of 
Northwestern  Texas,  and  their  proximity  to  the  heated  and  humid  basin 
of  the  Gulf  The  most  extreme  alternations  of  temperature  and  humid- 
ity occur  in  consequence  of  this  relative  position,  which,  at  the  occurrence 
of  storms,  calls  unusual  forces  in  operation  from  these  extreme  contrasts. 

Minimum  temperatures  at  station*  in  Texas. 
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Generally  the  range  of  the  cane  in  the  United  States  is  large,  and 
auite  sufficient  for  any  national  requirement  of  this  description  of  pro- 
ducts. It  is  not  proposed  to  consider  this  extension  of  its  growth  in 
any  other  view  than  that  of  climatic  adaptation.  As  an  economical 
mquiry,  the  character  of  soil  and  modes  of  cultivation  enter  largely, 
and  these  may  continue  to  modify  actual  results  much  in  the  same 
measure  they  have  hitherto  been  modified.  Enough  appears  in  the 
present  line  of  inquiry,  however,  to  encourage  vigorous  efferts  to  intro- 
duce the  sugar  culture  into  all  the  districts  here  enumerated.  The 
probabilities  are  largeljr  in  favor  of  success ;  and  when  it  is  remembered 
that  its  acchmatization  m  semi-tropical  districts  has  only  been  attempted 
m  this  case,  and  has  so  far  been  fully  successful,  it  is  certainly  worth 
further  effort  to  continue  its  extension. 

COTTON  IN  THE  CLIMATE  OP  THE  UNTTED  STATES. 

The  list  of  plants  originally  or  elsewhere  tropical,  and  which  be- 
come thoroughly  acclimatised  as  staples  in  the  United  States,  embraces 
several  of  great  value.  Cotton  ranks  first  for  its  actual  range,  and 
for  the  district  it  occupies;  and  perhaps  first  for  the  country,  as  a 
whole.  Some  species  of  this  genus  of  plants  is  found  in  every  tropi- 
cal climate  either  as  native  or  introduced,  and  some  instances  of  the 
cultivation  of  the  annual  plant  in  temperate  latitudes  elsewhere  occur; 
but  it  nowhere  else  attains  the  financial  and  industrial  importance 
it  has  in  the  United  States.  Passing  its  native  limits  altogether,  and 
in  a  chmate  which  at  the  outset  would  have  been  thought  quite  uncon- 
genial, it  rises  to  the  highest  rank  as  an  agricultural  staple, 'and  devel- 
ops the  most  extraordinary  adaptation  to  our  peculiar  climate. 

The  cotton  and  cane  regions  in  the  United  States  are  nearly  identi- 
cal as  far  as  the  cane  goes,  though  there  is  a  partial  exception  where 
we  come  nearest  to  tropical  features  in  excessive  summer  rains  and 
greater  humidity,  which  will  be  noticed  in  connexion  with  the  statistics 
of  rains  apparently  best  adapted  to  cotton.  In  temperature  conditions 
the  two  staples  agree  very  well,  and  in  fact  they  range  through  the 
higher  temperatures  without  any  known  limit  in  that  direction  in  both 
coses.  No  summer  seems  too  warm  for  either,  apart  from  any  con- 
nexion with  humidity, 

Definingour  own  cotton  districts  particularly,  we  find  the  mean  summer 
temperature  sufficient  over  a  very  large  district,  and  that  the  charac- 
teristics of  our  climate  in  respect  to  frosts  and  single  extremes  of  tem- 
perature must  be  taken  as  the  principal  guide.  The  summer  months 
continue  at  a  mean  temperature  quite  well  adapted  to  this  growth  as 
far  northward  as  the  lower  portion  of  the  Ohio  river,  in  the  39th  par- 
allel of  latitude,  and  nearly  as  far  north  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  Th« 
30th  parallel  is,  however,  the  limit  of  staple  cultivation,  and  from  this 
to  the  36th  only  the  more  favorable  aspects  and  districts  are  safe 
against  extremes  of  cold. 

In  Northern  Georgia  and  Alabama  a  small  mountainous  district  pre- 
vents the  cultivation  of  cotton,  and  nearly  half  of  Tennessee,  with  a 
smaller  share  of  North  Carolina,  is  unfavorable  fbr  the  same  reason. 
Arkansas  has  some  exceptions  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  north- 
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western  part  of  the  State,  and  the  most  decided  elevations  in  Central 
and  Western  Texas  restrict  it  in  that  direction.  For  all  the  enclosed 
district  the  climate  is  singularly  favorable  to  the  staple  cultivation  of  the 
annual  cotton  plant,  and  the  practical  questions  are  only  those  of  spe- 
cial adaptation  to  the  soil  of  aifierent  localities. 

The  whole  of  this  great  district  is  not,  of  course,  at  present  occupied 
by  this  crop  as  far  as  it  might  advantageously  be,  under  all  the  condi- 
tions which  control  the  result.  In  many  counties  of  Alabama,  Georgia, 
and  Texas  particularly,  the  extension  of  its  cultivation  would  furnish  a 
better  quality  of  the  fibre,  and  thus  equal  in  value  the  produce  of 
warmer  and  richer  lands  from  the  increased  price  the  better  quality 
would  bear.  Such  is  the  apparent  influence  ot  chmate  solely,  and  the 
shorter  season  has  no  other  effect  than  to  limit  the  period  of  erowth  id 
slight  degree,  with  a  diminished  amount  and  an  improved  quality  of  the 
fibre.  So  far  as  the  cultivation  has  recently  been  extended  in  new 
and  more  northern  localities  of  the  States  of  the  Gulf  and  south  At- 
lantic coast,  this  has  been  a  uniform  result. 

In  the  States  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  or  those  adjacent  to  the  river, 
rather,  the  limit  of  this  crop  is  considerably  extended.     The  whole  of , 
Western  Tennessee  and  Eastern  Arkansas  may  produce  cotton  success- 
fully as  a  staple,  and  instances  of  successful  growth  have  occurred 
above  the  39th  parallel  of  latitude,  in  the  river  valleys  of  Missouri. 

A  summer  mean  temperature  of  77°,  and  a  mean  fortheyear  of  60°, 
appear,  from  the  best  comparisons  of  American  records  of  temperature 
with  actual  cultivation,  to  be  the  lowest  temperatures  in  which  it  may 
be  entirely  successful  here.  There  appear  to  be  no  districts  too  warm, 
as  said  before,  though  in  portions  of  the  southwest  of  Texas  the  sum- 
mer mean  rises  to  85°.  With  these  definitions  in  mean  temperature, 
there  are  important  limitations  in  respect  to  extremes.  The  summer 
must  be  exempt  fi-om  frost  fi-om  the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of 
October,  and  tne  great  ranee  of  temperature  occurring  at  these  extreme 
months  in  many  parts  of  the  Unitea  States,  especially  in  the  interior, 
and  in  all  districts  not  partaking  of  sea  influences,  restricts  this  cultiva- 
tion much  within  the  limits  permitted  by  mean  temperatures.  It  might 
be  carried  into  the  valleys  of  the  Ohio  and  of  the  Alississippi,  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio,  but  for  the  spring  and  autumn  extremes. 

Amount  of  rain  and  the  degree  of  humidity  become  important  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  cotton.  Unlike  the  cane  and  com,  it  cannot  endure  the  ex- 
cessive rains  and  the  saturated  atmosphere  of  a  tropical  rainy  season ; 
and  wherever  these  conditions  occur  m  the  period  of  full  growth,  and 
during  the  processes  of  maturing,  they  greatly  injure  it.  In  Southern 
Louisiana,  extreme  seasons  may  induce  quite  decisively  tropical  fea- 
tures of  the  summer  climate,  and  the  possible  injury  in  these  cases  en- 
ters largely  into  the  estimate  of  the  general  risks  attending  the  crop. 

We  are  not  sufiiciently  familiar  with  the  requirement  and  range  of 
the  various  species  of  this  ^enus,  to  say  that  the  result  in  case  of 
the  annual  plant  we  cultivate  is  or  is  not  singular,  or  whether  any  other 
species  would  permit  of  field  culture,  and  yet  be  more  hardy  in  this 
respect  Of  the  results  in  this  case,  however,  we  may  not  be  m  doubt, 
and  may  rely  upi»n  the  fisu^t  that  the  annual  field  cotton  has  become,  if 
it  were  not  always  and  originally  such,  an  extra-tropical  plant,  which 


attains  its  highest  perfection  in  a  temperate  climate  of  high  summer 
teiiipcratures.  It  certainly  does  not  bear  introduction  into  climates 
where  alternate  wet  and  dry  seasons  occur,  and  most  parts  of  India 
present,  for  this  reason,  insuperable  obstacles  to  the  introduction  of  the 
American  annual  plant.  The  tree-cotton,  or  the  woody  and  purely 
tropical  plant,  appears  to  have  greater  power  of  endurance  ot  these 
humid  extremes ;  out  it  does  not  seem  to  possess  the  same  facile  adap- 
tation to  the  extensive  cultivation  required  in  field  treatment  and  the 
management  of  estates,  and  it  can  never  compete  with  the  first  in  the 
markets  of  the  world  in  cheap  production. 

The  climate  of  a  very  large  portion  of  the  United  States,  embracing 
All  south  of  the  35th  parallel  in  the  Atlantic  States,  of  the  37th  in  those 
bordering  the  Mississippi,  and  to  a  line  drawn  from  Central  Arkansas 
dis^onally  through  Texas  to  the  Rio  Grande,  is  singularly  well  adapted 
to  the  most  extensive  field  cultivation  of  this  indispensable  staple. 
Theye  is  no  area  of  similar  extent  which  combines  all  the  requisite  con- 
ditions of  cUmate ;  and  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  depending,  and 
to  depend  for  an  indefinite  period  upon  it,  should  induce  great  care 
that  tnis  cultivation  is  not  permitted  to  exhaust  its  capacities  in  any 
manner.  Those  of  climate  are  constant,  and  cannot,  so  far  as  we  are 
enabled  to  compare  climates  of  either  hemisphere,  be  reproduced,  and 
may  not  be  found  repeated. 

The  special  comparisons  of  temperature  which  illustrate  this  position 
may  be  found  in  the  table  given  in  connexion  with  the  sugar-cane,  and 
in  the  tropical  selections  from  climates  of  the  Eastern  continent.  The 
summer  temperatures  are  all  equal  to  those  of  tropical  districts,  and 
are,  probably,  so  fer,  of  less  importance  than  the  amount  of  rain.  To 
compare  in  this  respect,  we  have  but  to  refer  to  the  amount  given  for 
localities  in  the  cotton  region  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  known 
rule  of  distribution  in  tropical  countries  generally.  In  these  the  rainy 
season  is  almost  always  in  summer ;  and  where  this  season  attains  its 
maximum  of  humidity,  as  in  the  tierrcu  calienteM  of  Mexico,  the  annual 
plant  is  not  cultivated.  In  northern  Mexico,  where  the  elevation  is 
•nch  as  to  render  the  rainy  season  httle  more  than  the  actual  sum- 
mer rains  of  the  United  States,  a  growth  of  cotton  exists  similar  to  ours, 
though  the  area  permitting  this  is  extremely  limited. 

The  table  connected  with  the  chmatic  range  of  the  sugar-cane  ex- 
hibits some  of  the  more  striking  contrasts  in  distribution  of  rain  affect- 
ingthis  staple. 

The  positions  briefly  indicated  in  the  foregoing  remarks  may  be  further 
illustrated  by  a  sketch  of  the  varied  range  of  the  several  species  of  cotton 
at  different  periods,  and  fix)m  the  earlier  dates  of  its  cultivation.  It  is 
difficult  to  do  more  than  give  a  general  sketch,  however,  as  the  precise 
&ct8  are  not  easily  attained.  Its  relations  to  climatology  are  all  we 
can  determine,  or  would  undertake  here,  and  something  may,  perhaps, 
be  done  in  this  direction. 

Some  degree  of  cultivation  and  use  of  cotton  has  existed  from  time  im- 
memorial ;  yet  the  general  character  of  this  use  in  the  arts  was  much  more 
peculiarly  local  tMH  that  of  any  other  material  for  fabrics  or  any  other 
class  of  manufactures.  It  entered  verv  little,  if  at  all,  into  commerce ;  and 
there  are  icarcelj  any  faietorical  eyi(iences  of  oonunercial  use  of  cotton 
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until  the  acuvity  of  England  began  to  gather  raw  material  for  fabrics  of 
every  sort  m  the  seventeenth  century.  Some  local  or  limited  commerce 
m  raw  cotton  undoubtedly  existed,  for  some  centuries  previous,  between 
small  States  m  the  south  of  Europe  and  Asia ;  but  it  had  no  general  ia>. 
portance.*  Fabrics,  generaUy,  of  silk  and  wool,  and  the  raw  material 
tor  these,  were  the  subject  of  extensive  commerce  many  centuries  ear- 
if ' »  ^"J^  ^^®  PP'^'  ^o  which  some  attention  seems  to  be  deserved  is, 
that  With  all  this  activity  in  the  conmierce  of  fabrics  and  raw  material' 
scarcely  anythmg  was  done  in  cotton  until  a  more  favorable  cUmate 
permitted  the  great  expansion  which  has  taken  place  in  this  production 
m  the  United  States. 

Under  the  stimulus  of  the  new  demand  arising  in  English  manufac- 
tures,  there  seems  also  to  have  been  no  increase  of  production  in  the 
original  cotton-growing  regions.  The  best  tables  of  the  amount  pro- 
duced  at  different  dates,  whether  entering  directly  into  commerce  or  re- 
ported as  the  entire  amoimt  produced,  give  decreasing  rather  than  iu- 
oreasmg  amounts  for  all  these  older  countries.  The  restriction  cannot, 
therefore,  have  been  in  the  inactivity  of  commerce  nor  of  manufactures, 
and  It  IS  very  clear  that  it  should  be  referred  to  those  of  cultivation 
merely— to  the  inadeouate  cHmato  and  soil  for  the  production  of  raw 
cotton  beyond  the  local  demand. 

That  this  limitation  was  mainly  in  chmate,  is  still  more  evident  by 
reference  to  the  particular  districts.     In  India,  the  localities  of  its 
greatest  success  are  so  purely  tropical  as  to  be  adapted  to  the  perennial 
species  almost  exclusively.      The  specific  characters  are  but  imper- 
fectly determmed,  but  it  apoears  that  the  herbaceous  species  of  tem- 
perate chmates  are  nearly  identical  in  these  characters  with  the  woody 
or  tree  cottons  of  India,  and  are,  probably,  offshoots  of  these  peremiial 
originals.      This  point  is  unimportant  in  the  present  case ;  but  the  re- 
verse change,  if  change  has  taken  place  from  the  Indian  species  at  all, 
<^  introducing  herbaceous  and  annual  varieties  into  India  from  the  United 
States  or  other  countries,  is  one  of  the  greatest  questions  connected 
with  cotton  cultivation  m  its  present  immense  expansion.     The  transi- 
tions from  our  climate  to  that  of  Lower  India  are  so  abrupt,  that  the  her- 
baceous forms  can  scarcely  be  retained ;  and  when  the  Hmits  of  this  more 
purely  tropical  region  are  passed,  the  mountainous  character  of  that  con- 
tment  soon  shuts  off  the  cultivation  altogether.      The  upland  districts 
ot  India,  m  which  the  plant  will  retain  its  herbaceous  character,  are  too 
lunited  to  supply  any  important  measure  of  the  demand  now  created 
m  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

,  ^^,  Persia,  Egypt,  and  Italy,  the  same  remark  may  be  made.  Mexico 
has  also  but  a  limited  area  adapted  to  field  culture  of  herbaceous  cotton ; 
and  though  all  these  districts  may  produce  it  for  local  supply,  they  are 
in  no  condiUon  to  furnish  those  surplus  amounts  of  the  raw  material  so 
imperaavehr  necessary  in  the  commercial  States.  With  the  demand 
rapidly  and  constantly  extended  as  it  has  been  for  the  last  half  century, 
the  capacity  of  these  older  districts  of  its  cultivation  would  have  ex- 

^ m 

•  In  addition  to  what  !■  raid  on  pai^et  178  and  179  of  tbii  report  relative  to  the  early  hiitory 
or  oottoD,  It  may  be  lUted  that  it  extensively  entered  into  the  trade  of  China  about  the  mid- 
die  of  the  ■eTniteenth  century,  and  it«  manufacture  had  long  before  been  regarded  of  neat 
importanoe  throagbooC  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  mott  other  oooalriea  of  the  East.       D.  J.  B. 


hibited  some  exoansion  if  such  had  been  possible ;  but  we  note  a  steady, 
and  sometimes  large,  decrease  in  the  produce  of  Mexico,  Africa  gene- 
rally, and  all  parts  of  Asia,  except  India,  for  the  last  three-fourths  of  a 
century. 

The  capacities  of  India  have  been  more  fully  tried  than  any  part  of 
the  United  Slates,  within  this  period,  in  persistent  and  well  directed 
efforts  to  extend  this  cultivation.  The  wants  of  the  Enghsh  government, 
and  the  interests  of  their  rule  in  India,  have  pressed  them  to  make 
every  exertion  in  aid  of  existing  cultivation,  and  in  the  initiation  ot  new 
modes.  It  has  been  attempted  to  make  the  American  adaptation  avail- 
able there,  and  the  well-established  success  of  certain  species  of  the 
plant,  and  certain  modes  of  cultivation  here,  have  been,  as  far  a«  could 
be  done,  transplanted  together  to  India,  in  the  hope  of  attaining  similar 
success  there.  But  the  American  adaptation  was  itself  a  spontaneous  re- 
sult, rather  than  a  conflict  with  climatological  difficulties,  and  it  appears 
wholly  impossible  to  transplant  its  pecuhar  success.  For  the  most  of 
India  the  biennial  or  perennial  species  are  best  adapted,  and  its  tropical 
climate  either  destroys  the  produce  of  the  annual  plant  or  changes  it  to 
the  perennial  Xorm.  Most  of  the  American  plants  fail  there  to  produca 
good  cotton  at  all,  and  the  recent  faithful  and  expensive  efforts  to  inLro- 
duce  it,  Doint  only  to  this  result,  and  must  be  regarded  as  failures. 

Whether  the  species  peculiar  or  well  adapted  to  tropical  climates 
may  be  modified  so  far  as  to  compete  with  the  cotton  of  temperate  lat- 
itudes, remains  undetermined,  except  as  the  present  want  of^any  such 
success  and  adaptation  may  have  determined  it.  There  is  no  positive 
evidence  that  the  purely  tropical  cotton  may  ever  supply  the  want  of 
civilized  nations ;  nor  does  the  Old  World  appear  to  offer  fields  for  the 
cultivation  of  any  species  in  any  considerable  degree  of  expansion  be- 
yond their  present  amount,  and  that  which  they  have  produced  for  an 
mdefinite  period. 

From  this  comparison  of  the  more  general  results,  there  are  stronger 
motives  suggested  for  such  an  analysis  of  our  pecuhar  adaptation  as 
shall  show  what  the  best  results  are  that  may  be  reached  here.  Very 
little  effort  at  extension  has  been  made  here  in  fact,  and  the  great  ad- 
vantages we  clearly  possess  may  be  improved,  perhaps,  in  a  large 
measure.  As  said  before,  also,  the  climatic  advantage  is  a  positive 
and  permanent  one,  and  cannot,  at  any  time,  fail  to  the  Umit  we  have 
proved  it. 

The  importance  of  the  pecuhar  chmatology  of  the  cotton-plant  as 
grown  in  America  deserves  some  extension  of  the  statistical  matter 
^ven  in  connexion  with  the  remarks  upon  the  growth  of  the  cane. 
There  are  also  some  misapprehensions,  it  would  appear,  respecting  the 
atmospheric  humidity  ot  the  cotton  districts  of  the  seacoast,  and 
the  real  causes  of  the  excellence  of  the  Sea  Island  cotton.  This 
18  attributed,  in  some  instances,  to  the  greater  humidity  of  this  sea 
climate,  and  to  measures  of  this  humidity  which  certainly  prove  de- 
ttuctive  in  other  localities.  There  is  not,  in  reality,  so  large  a  share  of 
relative  humidity,  nor  so  great  a  positive  amount  of  moisture  contained 
m  the  air,  on  the  immediate  coast  and  islands  of  the  Southern  Atlantic 
States,  as  is  often  found  in  the  interior,  and  as  quite  uniformly  prevails 
at  New  Orleans  in  the  summer  months.    The  distribution  of  the  amount 
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is  more  equal  at  all  times  on  the  coast,  however,  and  the  atmosphere 
is  neither  so  dry  nor  so  highly  saturated  as  in  the  interior.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  equable  distribution  is  found  in  the  fine  staple  of  the 
cotton  there  grown,  and  it  is  believed  to  be  a  diflference  belonging  exclu- 
sively to  climatology,  which  separates  this  variety  from  those  cultivated 
in  the  interior.  ■ 

The  coasts  of  India  are  also  the  best  localities  for  the  produce  of  a 
good  cotton  staple ;  and  wherever  the  coast  position  is  such  as  to  give 
a  low  amount  of  aqueous  precipitation,  comparatively,  and  an  equable 
distribution  of  atmosphenc  humidity,  these  results  may  be  expected. 
But  coast  climates  of  little  higher  temperature  may  differ  widely  in  this 
respect,  as  in  the  eastern  coast  of  Mexico,  and  of  most  parts  of  South 
America.  These  are  excessively  humid,  and  their  extreme  atmo- 
spheric saturation  quite  precludes  the  cultivation  of  these  varieties  of 
cotton,  or  of  any,  indeed,  except  the  coarser  perennial  species. 

To  complete  the  illustration  of  these  points  somewhat  more  fully  than 
the  tables  given  in  connexion  with  the  cultivation  of  the  cane  will  per- 
mit, a  few  stations  are  here  added,  giving  particular  contrasts,  and  rep- 
resenting extreme  American  districts.  In  the  first  of  these  the  Sea 
Island  district  has  a  very  good  representation  in  the  observations  of  R. 
T.  Gibson,  esq.,  at  Whitemarsh  island,.  Georgia.  The  contrast  of  this 
station  even  with  Savannah,  in  temperature  and  amount  of  rain,  is 
very  striking,  and  still  more  decisive  with  Cedar  Keys  and  New  Or- 
leans. 

Mean  annual  amount  of  rain  for  the  months  and  the  y«ar,  (m  inches  and  hun- 
dredths.) 
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These  observations  are  by  It  T.  Gibson,  esq.,  at  Whitemarsh  island; 
Dr.  John  F.  Posey,  at  Savannah ;  Judge  A.  Steele,  at  Cedar  Keys, 
Florida;  and  Dr.  E.  H.  Barton,  at  New  Orleans;  by  each  reported  in 
manuscript  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  first  Quantities  are  clearly  less  than  those  at  Savannah  at  all 
seasons,  and  the  comparison  of  this  island,  which  is  but  a  short  distance 
from  Savannah,  and  not  far  from  the  main  coast,  shows  the  Sea  Island 
climate  to  have  a  much  less  excessive  amount  of  rain,  and  conse- 
quently a  much  less  atmospheric  saturation,  especially  in  summer. 
Its  temperatures  are  also  lower. 
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^  The  first  part  of  this  list  represents  the  wannest  cotton  climates  of 
Ifae  United  States.  The  best  single  station,  Whitemarsh  island,  Geor- 
flia,  (near  the  mouth  of  Savannah  river,)  which  is  a  representative  of 
the  Sea-Island  climates,  is  seen  to  be  much  ox>ler  than  Savannah,  or 
•ny  other  in  this  part  of  the  list.  Humidity  enters  largely  into  the  ac- 
oount  also,  and  by  reference  to  the  amount  of  rdin  at  the  four  stations 
of  Savannah,  Cedar  Keys,  Havana,  and  New  Orleans,  it  is  shown  that 
they  are  so  much  more  humid  as  to  render  the  temperature  meatoies 
too  low  for  just  comparison  with  other  localities.  San  Antonio  is  drier, 
and  its  temperatures  better  compare  with  the  second  list. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  list,  limiting  stations  on  the  north  are  giren. 
JeSknon  Barracks,  Missouri;  Lebanon  and  Knoxville,  Tennessee;  and 
Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina,  with  Fort  Monroe,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Chesapeake,  Virginia,  are  all  beyond  the  present  actual  field  cultiva- 
tioQ,  and  each  is  probably  too  cold  for  complete  success.  Fort  Smith, 
AriuAsas;  Huntsville,  Alabama;  and  Camden,  South  Carolina,  repre- 
sent the  best  northern  cotton  districts  near  the  limit  of  its  extension. 

Limmt  observed  temperatures  in  the  cane  and  cotton  districU  of  the  United  SkUee 

for  each  month. 
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ROTES  OF  THS  HKTOET  AHD  CULTIVATION  OF  COTTON  ON 

CONTINENT. 


TWm  lASTttN 


The  foUowiDgquotadona  from  Schouw^s  Climatology  may  be  inserted 
here,  though  they  are  not  concurred  in  entirely  by  other  authorities  on 
historical  points : 

"  Herodotus,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  cenUiry  before  Christ,  reports  that 
the  Indians  had  a  plant  which  bore,  instead  of  fruit,  a  wool  like  that 
of  sheep,  but  finer  and  better,  of  which  they  made  clothes;  and  Arriaji 
narrates  that  the  Indians  made  their  clothes  of  a  kind  of  white  flax 
which  grew  on  trees.  Other  nations  do  not  seem  to  have  cultivated  the 
plant  at  that  time,  or  even  to  have  used  cotton  ;  at  all  events,  only  ex- 
ceptionaily,  as  a  rare  and  expensive  stuff.  Thus  it  is  assumed  that  the 
precious  material  called  hyuust  spoken  of  among  the  Jews,  was  cotton. 
The  growth  of  cotton  and  its  use  seem  to  have  become  diffused  shortly 
after  the  birth  of  Chri^.  Strabo,  in  the  fiist  century  of  our  era,  speaks 
of  cotton  being  cultivated  and  manufactured  in  Susiana,  on  the  Persian 
Gulf;  and  Pliny  mentions  that  the  plant  was  cultivated  not  only  in  In- 
<iia,  but  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  says  that  the  Egyptian  priests  used  the 
material  there  grown  tor  clothing.  In  all  probability  the  Arabs  brought 
the  cultivation  of  cotton  into  Europe.  In  the  time  of  Mahomet,  the  use 
of  cotton  was  general  among  them,  and  the  first  country  of  Europe 
in  which  mention  is  made  ot  the  cotton-plant  as  an  object  of  culti- 
vation is  Spain.  An  Arabian  author  mentions  it  as  generally  grown  in 
the  last-named  country.  Cotton  culture  did  not  come  until  later  into 
Sicily,  the  South  of  Italy,  and  Greece ;  but  cotton  ^oods  were  brought 
from  India,  by  Constantinople,  to  Europe,  in  the  middle  ages. 

"  Although  diis  trade  in  cotton  goods  frorn  India  to  Europe,  partly  by 
way  of  Constantinople  and  partly  by  way  of  Egypt,  existed  at  a  very 
early  period,  still  the  use  of  cotton  stuffs  was  very  limited  throughout 
the  middle  ages,  and  in  fact  for  long  after. 

"The  most  northern  cultivation  of  cotton  in  Italy  is  near  Naples,  41° 
north  latitude,  and  particularly  about  Castleamare.  Further  south,  it 
is  found  in  Calabria  and  Sicily.  When  the  trade  of  the  Continent  was 
closed  under  Napoleon,  the  Italian  cotton  culture  was  more  considerable 
than  at  present.  In  Spain,  cotton  is  cultivated  on  the  ftiuth  coast  and 
on  the  east  coast  of  Valencia,  to  40®  and  41°  of  latitude.  It  is  even 
found  on  the  plateaux.  The  cotton  culture  of  Greece  and  the  Greek 
islands  is  considerable,  and  it  reaches  to  Constantinople,  or  about  the 
same  latitudes  as  in  Western  Europe.  It  occurs  exceptionally  in  the 
Crimea,  at  45° ;  but  only  on  the  south  side  of  the  high  mountains,  which 
«jQbrd  shelter  and  cause  a  locally  warm  climate.  The  Asiatic  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  as  also  the  Asiatic  islands, 
produce  cotton.  la  Egypt,  especially  of  late  years,  Mahomet  Ali  has 
made  great  attempts  to  extend  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  and  it  is  grown 
all  aloi^  the  North  Afncan  coast.  Although  Asia  is  odder  than  Eu- 
rope iD  the  same  latitudes,  the  cultivation  of  cotton  extends  as  far  to- 
ward«  the  north  there  as  elsewhere,  as  it  is  met  with  in  China  and  Bok 
hara,  up  to  40°  and  41°  north  latitude— probably  on  account  of  the 
comparatively  dry  and  warm  suimner ;  and  in  China  and  Jajpsn  it 
■wcnet  the  same  limits." 
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The  determination  of  the  ca]>acity  of  our  climate  for  this  cultivation 
is  more  difficult  than  for  the  chief  agricultural  staples,  as  it  is  in  every 
respect  more  difficult  in  its  requirements.  The  temperature  is  not  a 
precise  guide,  neither  in  the  form  of  means  for  the  proper  periods,  nor  of 
extremes  in  the  same  manner,  though  there  are  Umiu  of  a  general  chair- 
acter  on  both  points,  and  a  wide  ran^e  of  doubtful  ground  must  then 
be  passed  over  to  reach  both  lines  ol  absolute  limit.  The  climate  of 
the  United  States,  generally,  has  a  great  excess  of  humidity  as  compared 
with  the  vine-growing  districts  of  Europe;  and  this  is  exhibited  in  a 
much  greater  amount  of  rain  for  the  year,  and  in  periods  of  greater  sat- 
uration of  the  surface  atmosphere.  Our  atmosphere  is  often  supposed 
to  be  drier,  and,  as  a  mean,  may  perhaps  be  so,  as  it  is  certainly  at 
times  very  much  more  dry  and  elastic.  But  these  periods  alternate 
with  others  of  excessive  saturation,  and  of  such  extreme  character  in 
this  respect,  and  such  considerable  duration,  that  they  influence  delicate 
growths  and  fruits,  as  the  European  grape  particularly,  in  a  very  un- 
favorable manner.  It  is  evidently  due  more  to  this  condition  than  to 
any  other  circumstance  that  our  measures  of  temperature  fail  to  be  as 
decisive  and  intelligible  as  they  are  in  Europe  in  respect  to  this  culti- 
vation. 

In  Europe,  also,  cultivation  has  attained  to  the  extreme  limits  of  cli- 
matic capacity ;  and  the  uniformity  of  all  the  conditions  is  such  that  it 
may  be  defined  there  with  great  precision,  and  by  very  narrow  difer- 
ences  of  temperature.  Thus  the  sheltered  valleys  of  Northern  France 
and  of  the  Rhine  are  extremely  successful  as  wine  districts,  while  the 
greater  portion  of  the  interior  both  of  France  and  Germany,  stretchmg 
southward  over  five  degrees  of  latitude  from  the  vineyards  of  Nassau 
and  the  Maine,  fails  in  climate.  These  interior  portions  rise  gradually 
as  plateaux,  and  are  both  too  cold  and  too  variable  for  wine  districts, 
though  the  measure  pf  absolute  difference  m  temperature  is  very  nar- 
row. , 

On  the  whole,  the  conditions  and  districts  for  Europe  are  capable  of 
very  nrecise  determination,  and  may  be  used  as  rigid  definitions  if  we 
are  able  to  find  districts  here  where  they  are  reproduced.  But  in  their 
application  to  our  climate  we  find  the  amount  of  ram  and  the  atmo- 
spheric, humidity  first  to  vary  greatly,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  toqmte 
unsettle  the  precision  of  temperature  measurements.  Our  extremeJof 
temperature  arc  also  greater,  and  may,  of  themselves,  deserve  to  be 
especially  characterized  in  districts,  first,  of  greater  or  less  liability  to 
extremes,  injuring  summer  growth ;  and  next,  of  liability  to  absolutely 
destructive  extremes,  destroying  the  whole  plant.  ' 

Generally,  we  may  compare  mean  temperatures  with  advantage  as 
climatic  guides  on  the  larger  scale,  and  as  indicative  of  the  range  of 
native  species  from  which  we  may  develop  some  varieties  with  char- 
acteristics suited  to  our  general  chmate.  Subsequently,  the  humidity 
and  distribution  of  rain  may  show  what  the  probable  difierences  of 
climate  are  in  this  respect,  and  what  may  be  reasonably  anticipated  of 
comparison  and  experiment  upon  the  whole  subject  of  this  cukivation. 

European  cultivation  has  undoubtedly  done  aU  for  the  esteonoa  of 
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tbe  vine  culture  that  may  be  done.  It  passes  the  natural  limit  there  by 
this  excess  of  care ;  but  it  is  only  necessary  here  to  consider  the  saie 
and  recognised  range  of  general  cultivation.  Kaemtz  assigns  latitude 
47°  30'  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  France,  latitude  49°  in  the  interior,  and 
6(P20'  at  Coblentz,  on  the  Rhine,  for  the  east.  "  In  Germtmy  it  does 
not  pass  61°,  to  which  line  it  is  sensibly  parallel  in  Eastern  Europe." 
These  are  extreme  limits,  and  the  true  wme  districts  fall  considerably 
lower,  and  probably  should  be  designated  as  not  above  the  46th  parallel 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  47°  30'  in  the  interior,  and  irregularly  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Rhine,  somewhat  beyond  the  49th.  Bordeaux,  Dijon,  and 
Manheim  would  represent  these  climates  very  correctly  for  France ; 
and  in  Germany  the  elevations  are  such  that  beyond  the  Rhine  they 
scarcely  reappear  north  of  the  valley  of  the  Danube  and  tbe  climate  of 
Vienna.  By  reference  to  the  table  of  temperatures  for  Europe,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  mean  temperature  of  these  localities  is  from  68°  to  70° 
for  the  mean  of  the  three  months  of  summer,  and  for  the  warmest 
month  69°  to  73°.  In  Central  France,  the  elevations  increase  from 
Paris  southward  so  considerably  that  the  department  of  Aveyron,  lati- 
tude 44°,  and  2,066  feet  above  the  sea,  is,  on  the  whole,  less  favorable 
to  this  culture  than  Paris  itself.*  No  considerable  district  in  this  cen- 
tral portion  of  F'rance  aflfl^rds  a  decisively  favorable  climate  for  tbe  vine, 
and  the  successful  localities  are  wholly  in  the  valleys  of  the  larger 
rivers. 

The  mean  annual  temperature  is  not  a  precise  guide  in  this  respect, 
as  may  readily  be  seen  by  comparing  European  mean  temperatures  tor 
the  year  with  those  of  America.     Nantucket,  Newport,  New  Haven, 


*  if.  Kondeau,  of  Rod«x,  ATeyron,  South  France,  in  an  instnictiTe  note  in  the  Ammmtnrt 
Metaerologipu  d»  Framee  for  ISbO,  has  the  following  remarka : 

**  The  determination  of  the  conditiona  of  climate  in  which  the  onlture  of  the  vine  is  poaaible, 
it  of  praotieal  aa  well  aa  theoretical  interest.  Knowing  that  any  particular  localitj  haa  lone 
been  devoted  to  this  calture,  we  are  able,  aa  has  been  deten«ined  by  MM.  Arago  and 
Fnrater,  to  fix,  with  a  satisfactory  approximation,  the  mean  temperature  of  this  locality ,  and, 
ooBseqnently,  to  know  if  the  climate  has  undergone  any  change  in  successive  periods.  We 
can,  again,  by  studying  with  care  tHe  circumstances  prejudicial  to  th«  development  of  the 
▼iwi,  avoid  the  fioitless  attempts  which  oft«n  cause  the  ruin  of  agriculturists  who  undertake 
this  eolture  where  it  ia  impossible,  industrially  speaking.  We  l^lieve,  then,  that  irith  this 
doable  knowledge,  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  what  are  the  causes  which  prevent  this  ooltare, 
and  to  fix  the  limits  of  successful  prosecution  of  it  with  precision. 

"  The  department  of  Aveyron  offers  very  favorable  conditions  for  the  study  of  these  qoe*. 
tkns,  as  it  is  situated  at  the  extreme  limits  of  this  cultivation.  In  the  environs  of  Sodef , 
bat  a  single  plantation  of  vines  appears ;  and,  again,  fortunately  for  the  solution  of  this  qa»s> 
tioB,  it  is  very  rare  that  the  fruits  produced  att^n  to  sufficient  maturity  to  make  good  wine. 
Bo  diis  anproiductive  culture  has  been  completely  abandoned,  and  this  single  vineyard  r^ 
mains  aa  a  definite  mark  of  the  limit  beyond  which  vineyards  may  not  go. 

**  By  observation,  continued  during  five  years,  we  have  been  enabled  to  fix  the  mean  temper- 
atare  of  Rodei  at  50°  5,  which  differs  little  from  that  of  Paris— the  latter  being  comprised 
between  Sl'^  and  51°.4.  Tbe  slight  difference  of  some  tenths  of  decrees  between  liie  temper- 
atore  ef  tkese  two  plaees  does  not  ^ve  the  solution  of  the  failure  of  the  grape  to  ripen  in  ^ 
priadpal  localities  of  Aveyron,  iHiilst  it  ripens  very  well  at  localities  elsewhere  having  a 
moeh  lower  mean  annual  temperature.  Thus,  on  the  Rhine,  tbe  vine  ripens  with  a  mean  aa- 
Mil  teaperature  of  4'^.2  to  49°.l;  and  even  at  Beriin,  with  a  temperature  of  47<^.3.  a  wise 
«f  food  ^oality  is  prodaced.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  seek  the  cause  of  this  fiulare  at 
Boom  ia  other  eaoses  than  mean  temperatare. 

"  TImj  wOl  be  fooad,  it  is  believed,  in  the  exposure  to  west  and  northwest  winds,  iHddh  n 
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and  New  York,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  Monterey  and  San  Francisco 
on  the  Pacific,  are  equal  in  mean  annual  temperature  to  Parij;  yet  the 
nratiial  relations  of  these  localities  in  this  respect  are  widely  differ- 
ent. M.  Blondeau,  in  the  subjoined  note,  has  fully  shown  that  the 
mean  annual  temperature  is  not  a  guide  for  the  great  central  plateau  of 
France ;  and  that  many  features  of  the  single  condition  of  temperature 
enter  into  this  consideration,  even  where  the  remaining  conditions  of 
climate,  or  of  humidity  particularly,  remain  uniform. 

Boussingault  gives  a  table  of  temperatures  actually  fouixi  to  be  fa- 
vorable and  unfavorable  in  a  well-established  vineyard  on  the  northern 
border  of  this  cultivaticm  in  Germany.  The  three  months  of  summer 
alone  are  not  decisive,  as  may  be  seen  by  this  table,  and  in-  the  note  of 
Blondeau ;  and  it  is  clear  that  the  whole  period  of  growth,  with  the, 
mean  for  each  of  the  three  summer  months,  must  enter  into  the  con- 
sideration. 

•  ■■      — ■ — — — ■ — — • — - —  ■ — — ^— — ^^ 

daoe  the  temp«ntare  in  ■pring  a  degree  below  the  mean  temperatmre  of  that  mmod  at  Paris.. 
The  following  table  of  remits  of  aeveral  jears'  ob«ervatiuB«  exbibita  this  fact : 

Mean  temptratures  of  tpring. 


1846 
1847 
1848, 


Farii. 


59° 

65°.7 

590.4 


Sodes. 


570.9 
640.7 


"The  wind*  referred  to,  blowing  riolently  at  the  time  when  thebloMoms  of  the  Tine  appear, 
dMtroj  theM  tender  growths  with  cold  or  actual  frosts.  The  rarieties  of  the  viae  cultivated 
here  cannot  withstand  these  conditions  as  hardier  plants  maj.or  rarieties  of  later  appearance 
in  spring,  and  of  a  tblcker-ekinned  fruit,  ripening  sloirlj. 

^  The  Tines  cnltiTated  in  sheltered  localities  prodace  a  small  black  froit,  with  a  thick  skin, 
and  with  Tsrj  small  seeds.  These  vines  blossom  late,  appearing  near  the  middle  of  Jane,  and 
the  fruit  is  not  gathered  until  the  middle  of  October.  The  amount  of  heat  required  to  ripen 
these  grapes,  which  produce  wine  of  an  inferior  quaMtj  only,  is  greater  than  that  which  is 
necessary  for  the  best  Tarieties. 

"  The  mean  temperature  of  summer  in  Aveyron  is,  in  truth,  even  greater  than  that  of  Paris, 
as  is  Aown  bj  comparison  of  different  exposures — that  to  the  north  giring  equal  means  from 
obserrations  for  several  years,  and  that  to  the  south  exhibiting  much  higher  temperatures 
frum  the  greater  number  of  clear  days,  as  compared  with  Northern  Fraaoe.  The  results  of 
obserrations  are— 

Summir. 


^ 

Paria. 

Sodas. 

1946 

69° 
630.8 

6I09 

1848. "" 

63^8 

TEMFSRAT1TBB8  FATORABLB  TO  THB  VINB. 

ObMjwtrMon  of  differtnt  yean  at  the  vineyard  of  Sekmahhergy  Lampertsloek^ 
Flanden. — {Bouteinpa^t  Bur.  JScon.,  p.  255.) 


Mean  temperature 
of  whole  time  of 
growth. 

Mean  tempera- 
ture   of    the 
summer. 

Gallons    of 
wine  per 
aero. 

Per-centage 
ofalooboL 

1833 

58°.  4 
630.1 

60O.4 
590.3 

630. 1 
680.5 
670 

311 

413      . 
625 
544 
184  " 

5.0 

1834 

11.8 

1836 

8.1 

1836 w...^ 

1837 

7.1 
7.7 

In  1833  and  1837  the  wine  was  scarcely  drinkable.  In  1834  and 
1836,  unusually  good. 

In  the  sharper  curve  of  monthly  differences  which  characterizes  the 
dimate  of  the  United  States  in  contrast  with  Europe,  it  becomes  still 
more  necessary  to  compare  the  temperatures  of  each  of  the  months 
which  may  influence  the  growth  of  the  vine.  Extreme  months  and 
single  non-periodic  extremes  of  temperature  are  quite  as  important 
here  as  on  the  elevated  plateaux  of  France  and  Germany ;  and  with 

"  And  as  the  grape  requires  four  months,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty  days,  to  come  to  ma- 
turity, the  result  is  that  it  receives  an  amount  of  heat  much  greater  than  that  required  to 
lipen  this  fruit  at  Paris. 

"From  the  15th  of  June  to  October  15,  the  mean  temperature  of  Rodez  being  I60 
eeotigrade,  we  have,  for  the  sum  of  temperatures  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  days,  1,990^ 
(e);  and  solar  heat  for  fifty  clear  days,  at  I60  (0),  and  seventy  cloudy  days,  at  2o.5  (e),  • 
iom  of  1,  O650  (c) ;  the  entire  sum  being  3,  OO50  (c.) 

"From  this  we  prove  that  the  grape  at  Bodez  demands,  for  its  perfect  growth,  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  heat  thao  is  necessary  for  the  varieties  cultivated  at  Paris,  which  only  de- 
mand 2, 676°  of  beat,  and  a  stronger  grape  than  that  at  Berlin,  which  only  requires  2, 33f  o 

<"-) 
"  We  have  based  our  calculations  on  the  mean  temperature  of  Rodez ;  and  while  we  have 

dbflerTed  that  in  this  locality  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  has  been  almost  entirely  abandoned, 

taking  refuge  in  a  sheltered  valley  some  leagues  from  Rodez,  in  which  they  cultivate  the 

fines  mentioned  to  a  great  extent,  the  village  of  Marcillac  is  the  centre  of  this  culture  ; 

■id  this  locality,  in  I  low  valley  sheltered  on  every  side  by  mountains,  has  a  mean  tempen^ 

tare  of  55°  .4.    This  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  Bordeaux ;  and  the  quality  of  the  wine  pro- 

daoed  there  is  much  like  that  at  Soresoes.    If  we  then  hold  to  the  mean  temperature  as  a 

guide,  we  will  regard  the  locality  of  Marcillac  as  very  favorable  to  the  vine,  whilst  it  is  really 

the  limit  of  its  successful  cultivation ;  proving,  again,  that  when  the  vine  is  not  effectually 

dieltered  against  the  cold  winds  of  spring,  the  hardy  varieties  alone  may  be  cultivated,  and 

those  which  produce  less  saccharine  matter  and  more  acid,  furnishing  a  sharp  wine  with  little  • 

aloohol.    Some  attempts  have  lately  been  made  to  acclimate  at  Marcillac  the  varieties  grown 

at  Bourgogne,  and  some  species  from  strong  stocks.    We  would  not  make  haate  to  form  opfan 

ions  from  these  trials,  but  we  fear  much  that  the  vines  cultivated  successfully  on  the  lower 

^ains  will  not  bear  the  cold  winds  which  prevail  in  spring  throughout  the  whole  central  pla- 

toan  of  France. 

"  The  purpose  of  this  note  has  been  to  show  that  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  a  lo- 

ttlitj  is  not  sufficient  to  determine  whether  the  vine  culture  will  be  entirely  successful,  and 

tliat  it  is  necessary  to  inquire  whether  other  circumstances  do  not  interpose  insuperable  diffl- 

oaltiea.  The  vine  is  only  cultivated  in  a  very  limited  portion  of  the  central  plateau  of  Frmnoe, 

aid  wo  must  attribute  this  &et  not  so  much  to  the  mean  temperatures  for  the  year,  as  to  the 

oold  winds,  which  lower  the  temperature  at  critical  seasons,  and  render  the  eultivatioa  of 

Mrly  kinds  impossible,  even  in  sheltered  positions." 

[Hie  reference  in  this  note  to  the  "  amommt  of  heat "  required  to  mature  the  grape  in  the 
two  eases  is  scarcely  in  keeping  with  its  otherwise  just  Tiews,  and  may  be  passed  oTor  ■■ 
wholy  uiBportant.  It  eonld  not,  however,  be  readMy  soTored  tmm  its  oonnexion  in  the  oete.] 
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mean  temperature*  for  the  summer,  or  for  the  entire  period  of  growth, 
fully  equal  to  the  European  requirement,  we  may  suil  find  these  ejt- 
tremes  to  have  an  injurious  eflfect,  and  possibly  to  be  fetal  to  the  culti- 
vation. 

Winter  temperatures  are  important  also  in  some  districts  here,  and 
the  annual  mean  which  would  indicate  that  open  cultivation,  or  that 
without  winter  protection,  would  be  quite  safe,  proves  not  to  be  reliable 
in  this  respect.  Such  is  the  case  on  the  open  plains  and  prairies  of 
the  Western  States  from  38°  of  latitude  northward,  as  has  been  ob- 
served by  I)t.  Ryhiner,  of  Highland,  Illinois,  in  a  careful  examination 
of  the  question  of  introducing  the  European  grape.  The  mean  annual 
temperature  observed  by  him  for  a  penod  of  twelve  years  is  66°,  and 
the  mean  for  the  summer  76°.6.  These  equal  the  most  successful  vine 
climates  of  France  and  Italy.  Dr.  Ryhiner  says  of  his  experiments: 
"  The  mean  temperatures  show  our  spring,  summer,.and  autumn  to  be 
very  nearly  as  warm  as  Bordeaux,  while  our  mean  winter  temperature  is 
as  low  as  that  of  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  and  lower  than  that  of  the  valley 
of  the  Rhine,  as  far  as  the  grape  is  cultivated.  This  would  show  suffr. 
ciendy  that  the  European  grape  could  not  be  cultivated  with  advan- 
tage, and  actual  experience  proves  it  Of  a  large  number  of  vines  from 
the  Rhine  and  other  sections  of  Germany  and  of  France,  planted  here 
four  or  five  years  ago,  not  one  survives ;  thev  generally  perished  during 
winter,  the  plants  being  frost-killed  several  inches  into  the  ground." 

The  mean  winter  temperature  at  ^this  locality  is  330.4,  or  somewhat 
above  that  indicated  by  Humboldt  as  the  limit  of  the  vine,  and  it  is 
undoubtedly  owing  to  the  greater  severity  of  non-periodic  extremes 
that  the  complete  destruction  of  the  European  grape  is  due. 

Comparing  the  mean  annual  summer  and  autumn  temperatures  at 
this  locality,  with  those  given  in  Humboldt's  table,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing results  : 


Latitode.  Spring.  'Sanuner.  Aotumn 


Hifkland . 
Bordeaaz  , 
Maaheim. 
Berifai .... 
CherbooTf 
Ciacinnati 


38°  40' 
44    50 


49 
52 
49 
39 


29 
31 
39 
U6 


550.7 
6«o.O 
500. 8 
46°.  6 
50°.  8 
63°.  8 


76°.  5 
71°.  0 
67°.  1 
63°.  6 
61°.  7 
73°.  7 


65°.  5 
68°.  0 
49°.  5 
47°.  5 

540.  .S 

63°.  6 


Winter. 


83°.  4 
43°.  0 
34°.  6 
31°.  0 
41°.  5 
33°.  8 


Tear. 


65°.  3 
57°.  0 
50°.  6 
47°.  5 
52°.  1 
53°.  7 


Tri.  ol>- 
Mrved. 


18 
10 
13 
SS 
3 
18 


This  table  embraces  one  known  successful  and  one  known  unsuc- 
cessful district  in  the  United  States;  and  of  the  European  list  Bordeaux 
and  Manheim  are  successful,  Berlin  partially  so,  and  Cherbourg  wholly 
unproductive.  These  comparisons  are  given  here  to  show  3iat  tem- 
perature conditions  alone  may  not  be  taken  as  decisive,  especially  for 
the  United  States.  For  the  year,  49°  is  given  by  Humboldt  as  the 
minimum  recjuirement  of  the  grape;  yet  we  find  its  cukivation  impossi- 
ble at  localities  having  an  annual  mean  of  66°,  and  successful  cultiva- 
tion in  others  having  but  47°  and  48°  in  the  United  States.  The  west- 
ern ihores  and  islands  of  Lake  Erie,  in  41  J*>  of  latitude,  are  scarcely 


inferior  to  Cincinnati  in  capacity  for  grape  culture,  and  the  mean  an- 
Doal  temperature  is  48° ;  at  Oberlin,  Ohio,  48°.3.  For  temperature 
ooDditions  only,  we  have,  therefore,  no  regular  guide  in  our  cUmates, 
and  we  require  closer  analyses  of  mean  results,  and  more  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  measure  of  non-periodic  extremes,  than  is  necessary  in  con- 
sidering the  same  range  in  Europe. 

As  a  rule,  the  culture  of  the  European  varieties  most  valued  is  very 
much  restricted  in  the  United  States,  and  our  variable  thermal  condi- 
tions and  variable  humidity  are  injurious  for  most  if  not  all  districts 
east  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  We  have  more  directly  to  c6nsider 
whether  any  grape  yielding  the  amount  of  saccharine  mattei*  necessary 
for  the  manufacture  of  wine,  or  for  the  perfection  of  the  fruit  itself,  may 
be  produced,  and  what  the  peculiarities  of  climate  are  which  modify 
the  European  types.  Our  requirement  is  for  a  more  hardy  plant  in  its 
capacity  to  endure  temperature  extremes,  and  the  still  greater  extremes 
ofhumidity. 

Very  little  consideration  is  given  to  the  amount  of  rain  or  degree  of 
humidity  in  the  examination  of  this  subject  in  Europe,  and  this  inatten- 
tion to  it  arises  mainly  from  the  fact  that  this  condition  is  generally  so 
fevorable,  and  so  rarely  injurious  as  a  special  extreme.  Districts  of 
like  temperature  here  receive  nearly  twice  the  amount  of  rain  falling 
diere ;  and  though  our  rains  are  of  less  duration,  and  occur  on  a  less 
number  of  days  of  the  summer,  particularly  the  degree  of  saturation 
at  these  periods  is  much  greater,  and  the  amount  of  water  falling  is 
proportioned  to  this  excess.  The  delicate  structure  of  the  European 
grape  always  suffers  injury  from  this  excess  of  humidity,  and  the  ex- 
tremes of  temperature  add  another  considerable  measure  of  risk — ^to- 
gether suflScient  quite  to  discourage  attempts  to  acclimatize  here  the 
favorite  vines  of  France  and  Germany  growing  on  the  northern  border 
of  the  wine  districts  of  Europe. 

These  humid  conditions  and  extremes  are  also  non-periodic  in  all 
respects,  and  the  most  diflBcult  of  all  elements  of  climate  to  measure  in 
sucn  manner  as  to  assign  to  them  precise  values,  and  to  permit  com- 
parisons of  a  general  sort.  It  cannot  be  said  that  certain  periods  are 
characterized  by  these  extremes  as  an  invariable  rule,  but  rather  that 
they  are  hable  to  them,  and  that  they  may  occur  at  any  time.  The 
warmer  districts  in  which  the  vine  may  be  cultivated  are  liable  in  a 
greater  degree  than  other  portions ;  the  amount  of  water  falling  in  the 
summer  months  bein^  the  best  measure  of  this  liability  and  of  its  poe- 
sible  effects.  There  is  less  precision  on  this  pomt  in  direct  measures 
ofhumidity  in  monthly  means,  for  the  reason  that  these  periods  alter- 
nate with  those  which  have  the  most  extreme  opposite  character- 
several  changes  perhaps  occurring  in  the  same  month. 

In  the  following  table  a  selection  of  stations  is  given  which  represent 
the  known  wine  districts  both  of  Europe  and  the  United  States,  with 
the  mean  temperatures  of  the  seasons  and  year,  the  mean  amount  of 
rammer  rains,  and  some  partial  results  of  mean  humidity  deduced  from 
the  observation  of  the  temperature  of  evaporation  as  indicated  by  the 
wet-bulb  thermometer. 

Humboldt  refers  to  the  excellence  of  the  grapes  grown  at  Astrachan, 
aod  pronounces  them  equal  to  the  best  of  Italy.    It  would  be  interest* 
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ing  10  compare  the  varieties  grown  there  with  those  of  Western  Europe; 
and  as  the  temperature  range  at  Astrachan  is  even  more  extreme  than 
in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  varieties  found  to  succeed  there  might 
be  transplanted  here,  or  be  made  the  model  ot  some  part  of  American 
cultivation. 

Climate  of  the  vine  growing  districts  of  the  United  States. 


Ttmem. 


Baltimore,  Md 

Bcuppemunf,  N.  C..., 

Cli*pel  Hul.N.C 

CaoMlen.S.C 

BpMia,  Ga 

Hanuville,  Ala 

hull  Antonio,  TexM.. 

NailiviUe,  Tenn 

Ciacinniti,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Oberliii,  Ohio 

Aan  Arbor,  Mich 

BatUe  Creek,  Mich... 
New  Harmony,  Ind. . . 

Highland,  III 

St.  Louiti,  Mo 

Port  Madiiion,  lows  . . 

Fort  Arbiickle 

Albuquerque,  N.  M... 
El  ra«o,  N.  M.,  (Fon 

miiiiore) 

Bancho  del  Chino,  Cal. 


Latitude 


Beruioii. 


:» 

17' 

35 

50 

3» 

54 

34 

15 

33 

17 

34 

45 

39 

35 

39 

09 

39 

06 

41 

49 

41 

23 

42 

10 

4Q 

20 

38 

11 

38 

40 

38 

37 

40 

38 

35 

15 

35 

13 

39 

03 

34 

00 

193  (t 

30 

570 

950 

550 

800  (?) 

600 

533 

550 

095 

799 

750 

800 

400  (.') 

6U0(.') 

490 

fl00(.») 
1,790 
4,576 

3,940 

300  (?) 


Tdnpcretofs* 


I 


as. 3 

58.6 
50.3 
99.4 
63.9 
59.9 
70.5 
50.4 
54.3 
46.4 
45.6 
45.3 
44.4 
58.7 
56.9 
56.9 
50.5 
61.3 
59.4 

60.4 
60.8 


S 


IB 


74.3 

74.7 

75.9 

77.9 

79.2 

75.6 

SI. 9 

77.5 

73.0 

67.0 

69.3 

66.3 

70.9 

78.9 

77.9 

76.9 

73.9 

78.1 

73.1 

80.4 
79.6 


3 
< 


55.6 

60.0 

60.9 

69.6 

68  2 

59.8 

71.4 

58.2 

55.0 

51.4 

49.6 

48.4 

49.9 

54.9 

56.8 

54.4 

53.1 

61.1 

55.5 

61.6 
64.9 


i 

a 


34.3 

43.3 

49.9 

47.4 

46.5 

49.1 

54.9 

39.2 

39.9 

30.8 

98.6 

95.3 

26.8 

37.6 

34.1 

33.9 

96.3 

41.8 

34.4 

44.9 

54.8 


5 


AaooBt  of  rain— JadiM. 


00 


54.1 
59.1 
50.1 
69.6 
63.9 
50.7 
60.6 
58.6 
53.8 
48.9 
48.3 
46.4 
47.8 
57.0 
56.4 
55.5 
50.8 
60.6 
53.8 

61.8 
63.3 


11.5 
10.3 


13.6 

11.1 

14.9 

8.9 

14.1 

11.9 

6.5 

9.3 

7.3 

7.» 

10.5 

fl9.9 

rt.7 

15.3 

7.1 

0.6 

0.6 
3.5 


00 


13.7 
15.4 


90.8 
10.5 
14.6 

9.4 
14.0 
14.9 

8.7 
11.4 
11.2 
11.9 
19.8 
13.3 
14.0 
15.9 
10.0 

6.6 

6.6 
0.1 


a 
•< 


a 


10.9 
10.9 


9.8 

14.6 

10.0 

6.0 

13.3 

10.0 

7.7 

10.0 

7.0 

7.1 

7.3 

9.9 

8.7 

14.5 

10.4 

1.9 

4.9 
1.6 


9.0 
10.6 


10.1 
15.5 
14.4 
8.5 
19.4 
11.3 
9.4 
5.9 
3.1 
6.8 
19.3 
7.1 
7.6 
4.7 
7.9 
1.0 

0.3 
5.5 


I 


44.4 
47J 


54.4 

51.7 
53.9 

33.8 
59.8 
47.5 
39.3 
36.9 
98J 
33.7 
48.6 
41.7 
49J 
SO  .5 
35.5 
8.4 

19.4 
9.7 


N0TB8. 

■•Wjnore,  Dr.  Edmondmn,  8  yean'  obaemitiona. 
fcr*?Rt^I''"T?Ai'^7  {^'  ^"♦'.l*''''''  '2  V™"'  '"niperature.    Bain  at  Fort  Monroe,  near  Norfolk,  VirfInU,  md 

Ch«~l  H.n   Pntfl^liVV^""^"'^'''  ''i!'"'^* '"  '''"'=''  »<-''PP«"«>»«  «  "tuated  quite  correctlT 
n.J^  H'»,  Pr<»fe*»oT  Philii,*,  8  year..    No  obMrvaUona  of  amount  of  rain  have  been  made  in  thja  vidnitr. 
Cajnd«n,  Thornton  Carpenter,  eiKj,  4  yeara.  ^^  ••wi»i^. 

Spina,  Dr.  Pendl«'ton,2yp«ni— 1852-.'53 
Hunifviile,  Rev.  Dr.  Allan,  12  yearn— 1831  to  1842. 
San  Antonio,  iu<»i»unt  *urfeon  militarv  podt,  3  yeani— 1850  to  1859. 
NaahTille,  Professor  Hamilton,  7  yeata— 1640  to  1M6,  and  1650. 
Cinrinnati,  Prufesoor  Ray,  16  year*. 
Cleveland,  Hon.  B.  Wade,  1^  year. 

Oliertin,  ProfeMor  Fairchild,  3  years.  •   " 

Ann  Arbor, "  L.  8.  H,"  3  yearn. 
Battle  Creek,  Dr.  Campbell,  3^  years. 
New  Harmony.  Dr.  Trooot,  2  yeapi — 1896  to  1888. 
hIh  iI?A,^.'^'*^l.^*''''"*',L'''  ^*"',  '*"'P«r«","'  oNNsnraUona.    Th«  amount  of  rain  i.  from  the  r«eord  of  Mr. 

SL  L.i.;;  Or  LZ^Vn^ll^TeTe;!;:."  """'  "^  '^^  "^"^'  '*'"  '"  '"•  •*™*'  «*""»'  ''"^'^'  "^  "»«•'«• 
Fort  Miidisofl,  D.  McCri-ady,  4  years. 

lco'^^S:''«rveS*a£rn"d"^r  '"'"'  *  ''^'  "'"^  «»'-«"«^.  1«1^    F«,«  this  point  ,0  N.w  M». 
Albaqnerqup,  nunieon  military  port,  3  years— 1850  to  1859. 
Fort  Fillmon;,  near  El  Pa«o,  lunteon  miliury  post,  1  year— 1839. 

*sotoT'o^'.^'"."h^ir'"'"™i"'Ji!!.*  """""""  '^^'y.'^  CaHfomia  near  Los  Angvlos,  snd  In  a  supertor^as 
•sjrtct,)  one  and  a  half  year's  obs^rrauons  at  the  miliury  post.    Th«  raia  is  airen  fVoin  measuremenukt  Su 

S^'  'Jr^'J^r"""'  ""  "!.•  """!•  The  .ummer  rain  iTmore  ab«nd«,t  hTthS  V^  ^T^^'dtoSj 
J?**  S  ^^}^,':  "P*"'  ■n«l  terminus  of  the  coast  ranse  of  mountains  In  the  eoonUes  of  Los  Ana^asasd 
ti;?  if**"^"^  Cslitornia.  By  .he  Stole  oen.u.  of  Ai,  Lo.  Angelos  ccwnuriTreSo^attaTlSfsSo  000 
flZ^^"''!^^""*  ''^  l^«-  of  Wine.    B«.u  B^baXs-a  ol^  SSTSSli'  SStJiS 
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(Tlimak  of  ihs  principal  European  vtiM  i 
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Latitude 

Elevation. 

Temperatvre. 

ABoant  of  rate— iacbaa. 

9 
00 

g 

i 

< 

r 

.s 

i 

9 

S 

9 

OQ 

1 

< 

1 

Uibon,  Portogal 

Paaebal,  Madeira 

TailB,  nedmoni 

Titsne,  Lyons,  vaUey 
of  Rhone 

38*  43- 
39    37 
45    11 

45  39 
44    50 
37    50 

46  38 
49    99 

47  19 

48  57 

44    97 
46    31 

Sea  level. 
1,300 
857 

300  (.^ 
Sea  level. 
Sea  level. 
1,850 

358 

TOO 

493 

(?) 
Sea  level. 

59.6 

65.6 
53.7 

56.3 
56.1 
60.6 
50.5 
50.1 
53.3 
51.0 

44.1 

se.6 

70.9 
71.3 
71.5 

71.8 
71.1 
79.5 
65.7 
67.4 
69.6 
66.8 

65.3 
75.9 

C2.5 
69.0 
53.8 

54.6 
57.9 
65.3 
51.0 
49.9 
53.3 
53.8 

50.1 
53.4 

a.5 

61.9 
33.5 

38.7 
43.1 
57.3 
35.9 
33.6 
3ft. 4 
37.1 

37.8 
19.3 

61.4 
66.9 
53.1 

55.3 
57.0 
63.9 
50.8 
50.3 
59.9 
53.9 

46.8 
50.0 

8.9 

10.9 
7.3 
6.6 
7.9 
6.3 
7.1 
5.4 

9.0 

9.5 
7.4 
3.6 
10.8 
8.0 
7.5 
6.9 

11.5 

10.4 
10.3 
9.5 
11.1 
7.4 
9.3 
6.1 

7.6 

4.3 

9.0 
11.7 
3.9 
5.3 
7.3 
5.6 

ae.5 
94.4 

B«d«aaz,  W.  France. 
gl  Blicbsel's,  Azores. . 
V«»ar,8witxefland.... 

Manbeim,  Rhine 

DQon,E.  France 

dMkNis,  N.  E.  France. 
Bacharest,    valley  of 

Danake 

AAiaehan,  Caq>>n  sea. 

34.0 
31.4 
33.8 
37.0 
31.9 
S3.3 

NOTES. 

LMoD.— The  temperatures  represent  the  vine- growing  districts  of  Portutal  and  Spain  very  nesriy,  though  the 
laauner  temperatures  are  lower  at  l.inbon.  No  observaUons  of  amount  of  rain  are  accessible  for  any  of  tb«>s« 
^Miiett.    The  summer  is,  however,  known  to  be  dry.  ..,,,„-, 

Tarin.— Temperature  observations  for  many  years.  Distribution  of  rain  from  8chouw'»  table  for  Uie  Trana- 
padaae  Belt"  of  the  climate  of  Italy.  The  elevated  districu  of  Northern  Ittly,  yet  lower  than  the  Alpine,  are  very 
veil  represented  by  the  table.  ..l  -j-* 

Vleana.— The  amount  of  rain  ia  the  mean  fall  in  the  basin  of  the  Rhone  for  five  years  through  the  psnod  of 
TMSiation^  April  to  September ;  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  the  quanUties  are  for  1848  only.  This  is  a  favorilc 
viiie  distnct. 

Bordeanz Number  of  years  of  ob^rvation  unknown. 

St.  Michael's.— Ten  years' oboervations,  by  T.  Hunt.     Brit.  Assoc.  Reps. 

Faacbal,  Madeira.— The  vine  district  is  at  an  elevaUon  of  1,900  to  1,500  feet,  and  iu  temperatures  leas  thaa 
tkan  those  here  given.    The  amount  of  rain  l»  quite  similar  to  that  at  the  Azores. 

Vevay. The  amount  of  rain  is  given  as  measured  at  Geneva,  which  is  unfavorable  to  the  vine.     >  evay,  for 

which  no  observations  of  this  sort  ezist,  is  only  known  to  have  less  in  summer. 

Manbeim.— Annual  mean  of  rain  for  Strasburg,  and  the  divisions  among  the  seasons  according  to  Kaemtx*B 
table  for  the  east  of  France. 

DOoB.— Twenty  years' observations.  ,...,,.„  ,  i_ 

CtaloM.— Somewhat  more  elevated  and  ezposed  than  the  fhvonte  vine  distncU  of  the  Mame,  for  no  precise 
loealitf  of  which  are  there  any  reliable  series. 

Bucharest. — Two  years'  oheervalions  from  Dov6. 

Aktrachan A  series  from  Dov4,  without  date. 

The  most  conspicuous  feature  of  this  comparison  is  the  excess  of 
temperature  and  amount  of  rain  for  the  summer  in  America,  as  com- 
pared with  Europe.  Both  these  measures  are  here  so  far  in  excess, 
compared  with  districts  in  which  a  similar  extent  of  vine  culture  exists 
in  Europe,  that  the  parallel  seems  to  fail  of  significance  or  of  appUca- 
tion  in  tnis  connexion.  We  are,  in  Uuth,  thrown  upon  a  new  trial,  and 
upon  the  development  of  new  or  native  varieties  which,  will  bear  the 
peculiarities  of  climate,  in  regard  to  which  we  differ  from  Europe  too 
widely  to  transfer  their  most  successful  varieties. 

In  the  districts  where  the  temperature  and  amount  of  rain  are  less 
excessive  in  summer,  the  opposite  extremes  of  winter  and  spring  tem- 
peratures are  quite  certain  to  become  injurious.  A  district  bordering 
the  southern  and  western  portions  of  Lake  Erie  is  more  favorable  in 
this  respect  than  any  other  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  Rocky  mount 
ains  ;  and  it  will  ultimately  prove  capable  of  a  very  liberal  extension 
oi  vine  culture.  None  of  the  stations  given  in  the  table  represent  it 
precisely,  though  Oberlin,  Ohio,  and  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  differ  only 
in  being  somewhat  more  exposed  and  extreme  in  temperature  at  the 
colder  seasons.  The  amount  of  humidity  is  much  lower  here  in  sum- 
mer than  elsewhere ;  and  it  corresponds  more  nearly  than  any  other 
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district  with  the  vine-growing  districts  of  the  Rhine  both  in  tempera- 
ture and  amount  of  rain. 

The  southern  portions  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  bordering  the 
South  Atlantic  States  and  those  of  the  Gulf,  possess  general  character- 
istics greatly  favorable.  They  have  less  humidity  than  the  plains  be- 
low  them,  reversing  the  European  law  of  humidity  and  aqueous  precipi- 
tation in  this  respect;  and  their  exposures  southward  and  sheltered 
valleys  must  favor  this  cultivation  to  a  very  great  degree. 

The  present  wine  districts  of  Cincinnati,  and  other  localities  on  the 
Ohio,  and  those  on  the  Missouri,  at  Herman,  are  very  successful  in 
every  point  except  the  Hability  to  injury  from  excess  of  humidity  and 
of  rains.  The  general  climate  will  always  present  difficulties  in  this 
respect  which  the  utmost  care  in  cultivation  and  choice  of  position  can 
onhr  modify  in  slight  degree. 

In  the  lower  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  in  New  Mexico, 
the  nearest  approach  to  equable  temperatures  and  the  requisite  low 
humidity  is  attained.  In  the  vicinity  of  El  Paso,  vineyards  are  numerous 
and  successful ;  the  rarified  atmosphere  and  slight  precipitation  of  rain 
bemg  more  signally  favorable  than  in  any  portion  of  the  continent  east- 
ward. The  cultivable  districts  in  this  latitude  towards  the  Pacific  must 
present  many  localities  of  proper  adaptation  in  their  peculiar  condi- 
tions, though  the  extent  of  these  is  not  great.  The  southern  valleys  of 
Cahfornia,  sufficiently  distant  from  the  seacoast  and  from  the  loftier 
sierras,  would  be  unusually  favorable. 

Upon  this  point  recent  information  from  the  southern  portion  of  Cali- 
fornia IS  particularly  favorable,  and  the  probable  results  here  indicated 
appear  to  be  fully  sustained.  As  these  features  of  climate,  which  are 
known  to  be  so  decisive  of  the  measure  of  success  there,  attain  singular 
completeness,  as  it  may  be  said— that  is,  the  measure  of  humidity  and 
of  temperature  becoming  of  the  most  perfect  mutual  proportion— the 
result  IS  the  most  extraordinary  perfection  of  vegetable  ^velopment. 
This  IS  true  of  other  products— of  wheat  and  the  Cereals  generally,  of 
some  varieties  of  roots,  of  particular  species  of  trees,  and  of  the  vine 
and  fruits ;  this  in  distinct  localities,  however,  as  if  a  variable  division  of 
the  climate  had  been  so  arranged  as  to  present  conditions  in  the  highest 
degree  favorable  to  each  product  in  turn. 

The  precise  range  of  different  varieties  of  the  grape,  whether  native  or 
Eurojjan,  does  not  enter  into  the  present  purpose ;  and  the  considera- 
Uoo  of  this  point,  which  is  properly  with  actual  cultivators  and  experi- 
menters, should  so  remain.  The  distinctions  of  this  sort  are  in  a  more 
pr«;ise  climatology  than  may  be  attained  in  this  general  comparison ; 
and  there  are  considerations  not  capable  of  being  embraced  in  any  cli- 
matology. We  may  indicate  the  range  of  the  more  delicate  native 
varieties  now  cultivated,  however,  and  also  the  range  of  the  rude  naUve 
or  wild  varieties,  which  pass  through  ahnost  every  peculiarity  and  shade 
of  excellence  as  fruiu. 

In  this  last  view,  the  range  of  wild  varieties,  of  a  certain  class,  is 
very  great  on  this  continent.  Nearly  the  entire  area  of  the  United 
States  in  which  Indian  corn  may  be  grown,  produces,  spontaneously, 
vifforous  native  species  of  the  crape ;  and  though  the  ediW  and  valu- 
able varieties  are  far  south  in  this  wild  condition,  there  must  be  some 


significance  in  this  extreme  range  of  the  ruder  varieties.  It  is  believed 
that  this  lipit  is  the  possible  limit  of  this  cultivation  under  the  high  pre- 
paration and  great  care  which  are  given  this  culture  in  Europe,  and 
which  may  be  given  it  here — ^that  is  to  say,  the  more  perfect  fruits, 
when  thoroughly  acchmatized  or  developed  from  the  wild  varieties,  may 
be  extended,  by  sliilful  cultivation,  over  the  whole  area  in  which  the 
native  vine  of  any  sort  may  be  spontaneously  produced. 

To  attain  this  extension  in  this  country,  as  Ijefore  remarked,  we  must 
develop  especial  features  of  adaptation  to  our  peculiar  climate.  The 
production  of  seedlings,  and  the  thorough  discussion  of  the  special  re- 
quirements, is  proceeding  rapidly,  and  may  safely  be  left  to  the  cultu- 
rists  themselves.  We  have  now  two  varieties,  the  Isabella  and  Ca- 
tawba, which,  if  not  both  native,  suit  our  peculiar  climate  admirably, 
and  may  be  grown  over  a  very  large  area  where  the  European  grape 
wholly  fails.  Central  New  York,  Ohio,  some  parts  of  Michigan,  Indi- 
ana, parts  of  Illinois  and  Iowa,  &c.,  are  successful  districts  with  one  or 
both  these  varieties,  with  slight  protection.  In  the  Ohio  valhsy  and 
Missouri,  and  in  some  parts  of  Western  Ohio,  near  the  extremity  of 
Lake  Erie,  they  fully  succeed  without  protection,  and  are  liable  only 
to  the  injury  resulting  from  humidity,  rains,  and  other  causes  than  tem- 
perature. The  temperature  limits  of  these  districts  can  be  stated  only 
negatively,  as  not  below  70°  for  the  warmest  summer  month,  nor  below 
30^  for  the  coldest  month  of  winter.  Districts  of  70°  and  more  for 
July,  may  have  too  low  a  winter  temperature,  and  such  is  the  case  in 
most  of  Michigan,  the  northern  parts  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Iowa. 

For  the  greater  portion  of  the  United  States  it  may  readily  be  seen 
that  the  chmate  will  not  permit  the  transfer  of  European  varieties  of 
the  vine,  and  that  though  the  conditions  are  generally  favorable  to 
growths  requiring  semi-tropical  temperatures,  they  are  rudely  so,  and 
we  have  extremes  both  of  temperature  and  of  humidity  often  injurious  to 
dehcate  fruits.  Varieties  may  be  developed  by  cultivation  which  will 
possess  adaptation  to  these  rude  characteristics  of  climate,  however, 
and  which  will  give  larger  production  with  an  equal  though  peculiar 
quality. 
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Note. — Both  these  localities  destroy  the  European  grape  by  ex- 
tremes of  cold.  Hillsborough  is  near  the  best  grape  districts  of  South- 
ern Ohio,  though  its  elevation  is  such  as  to  give  much  greater  single! 
extremes  of  cold  than  Cincinnati.  The  difference  in  these  cases  is  I 
near  five  degrees  of  temperature  for  each  marked  extreme. 


NOTES  TO  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  VINE. 

The  limitations  assigned  to  the  wine  districts  of  Europe  are  so 
various,  as  given  by  different  authors^  that  it  may  be  well  to  append 
here  that  of  Gasparin,  as  given  in  his  valuable  work  on  the  agriculturel 
of  France.  It  is  instructive  on  many  points  of  general  climatology  in 
Europe,  and  all  these  references  aid  much  in  the  precise  investigatien 
of  our  own.  I 

In  Europe,  also,  the  vine  is  made  significant  of  permanent  facts  of  I 
climatology — the  permanence  or  variableneu  of  the  constant  quantitjetj 
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iperature  and  amount  of  rain.  Some  statistics  are  gives  by  Gas- 
aarin  m  this  view,  which  are  not  only  sufficiently  valuable  in  this  pai- 
ncular  purpose  to  repay  their  reproduction  here,  but  they  al*o  possess 
a  general  interest  as  illustrating  all  questions  involved  in  permanence 
of  climate. 

OofpariiCi  definition  of  the  region  of  vines  in  Europe. 

The  culture  of  the  vine  embraces  generally  the  region  of  olives ;  and 
Iwyond  this  the  greater  part  of  thg  plateau  of  Central  Spain,  and  all 
die  coasts  west  and  north.  In  France,  from  the  west  coast  at  Gu^ 
laode,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  a  line  of  limits  extends  in  the 
I, direction  of  the  Rhine,  passing  a  little  north  of  Paris,  and  terminating 
lear  Dresden.  From  this  point  it  returns  along  the  frontiers  of  Bo- 
Iwinia  to  its  point  of  crossing  the  Rhine  at  Coblentz.  It  is  then  limited 
Id  the  valley  of  this  river  and  of  the  Lake  Constance.  Turning  to  the 
west  at  the  approach  of  the  high  mountains  of  Switzerland,  it  does  not 
iDclude  in  its  circuit  the  lower  parts  of  the  valleys  of  the  Aar,  the  Tbeile, 
and  Lake  Leman,  Geneva  and  Valais.  Traversing  the  Alps  in  the  mid- 
dle of  this  last  named  canton,  it  follows  the  declivities  southward  to 
Venice,  to  return  through  lower  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Wallachia,  east- 
ward, to  the  Crimea.  The  mountainous  districts  of  Servia  and  Bulgaria 
are  the  only  exceptions  to  the  districts  here  indicated,  and  are  mostly 
limited  to  the  production  of  Cereal  grains  and  pasturage.  These  limits 
|bow  an  immense  extent  of  country  in  which  the  vine  is  %usceptible  of 
ooltivation,  and  which  brings  its  fruits  to  maturity  in  Europe. 

But  there  are  important  limitations  to  make  in  this  general  region. 
In  the  southern  portions,  the  vine  needs  no  shelter.  If  this  is  given,  it 
it  to  increase  the  calorific  effect  for  a  particular  purpose,  and  net  at  all 
in  fear  of  a  failure  to  obtain  ripe  fruit.  In  the  northern  part  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  choose  locahties  with  a  declivity  and  direct  exposure  south- 
ward— really,  the  climate  of  the  open  country  some  distance  southward. 
In  these  cases,  the  vine  is  not  so  much  the  product  of  the  country 
generally  as  of  particular  localities.  We  may  therefore  bound  the  vine 
r^ion  again  by  a  line  of  limits  to  its  growth  in  general  exposures  and 
without  shelter,  and  this  is  found  to  be  very  nearly  coincident  with  the 
limit  of  maize.  To  define  its  precise  limits  in  this  sense,  we  embrace  in 
the  circuit  so  designated  all  localities  where  it  is  actually  so  cultivated, 
but  it  may  be  belter  6rst  to  de6ne  the  sub-region  of  maize.  We  may 
premise  that  the  sub-region  of  the  north,  where  this  plant  does  not  ma- 
ture, is  a  climate  of  transition  ranging  into  the  region  of  the  Cereals 
and  nearly  separated  from  that  of  the  vines.  This  exception  made,  we 
may  proceed  to  limit  the  sub-region  of  maize. 

This  hmit  is  nearly  defined  by  a  line  of  latitude  crossing  the  mouth 
of  the  Garonne  at  Spu-e.  In  the  country  this  embraces,  maize  is  every- 
where cultivated  in  the  plains  bordering  the  P3rrenee8,  the  valleys  de- 
scending from  the  Jura,  m  Lombardy,  the  Venitian  States,  Austria,  and 
Hungary,  in  the  plains — in  a  word,  the  warmest  and  the  most  sunny, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  on  the  coldest  districts  of  this  region.  In  the 
oeotre  of  the  olive  region,  however,  the  cultivation  of  maize  is  restrict- 
ed by  summer  droughts,  where  irrigation  cannot  be  had.    North  of  the 
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line  indicated,  neither  the  duration  nor  the  intensity  of  solar  heat  'm  sui- 
ficient. 

f:^  raSMAKBlffCB  OF  CLIMATB. 

Mean  annual  amount  of  rain  falling  at  Pari*  for  deeada  (jf  yeart  from  1689  Id 

1884. 

btdm. 

1689  to  1698 SO.  748 

1699  to  1708 y 19.  «6 

1709tol718 19.410 

1719  to  1728 1*.095 

1729  to  1738 16.315 

1739tol748 16.693 

1749tol754 20.238 

1783  to  1788 81*17 

1806  to  1814 19.018 

1816  to  1884 81.417 

1825  to  1834 22.188 

109  yean' meaa * 19.065 

Thus  in  the  basin  of  Paris  the  amount  of  rain,  so  far  from  having 
diminished,  appears  to  have  slightly  augmented  since  1689. 

Cesaris  has  discovered  the  same  appearance  of  increase  from  1763 
for  the  city  of  Milan.    The  numbers  are  also  for  decades  of  years. 

1764  to  1773 86.778 

1774  to  1783 34.094 

1784  to  1793 39.866 

1794  to  1803 38.868 

1804  to  1813 ^; 40.638 

1814  to  1824.. 48.190 

61  jwn' mean 39.460 

In  tracing  these  results  by  the  calculus  of  probabilities,  M.  Cesaris 
found  that  the  possible  error  is  less  than  two  inillimetres,  more  or  less, 
and  that  the  hypothesis  of  increase  in  amount  is  mo^  probable. 

At  La  Rochelle,  M.  Fleurian  found,  for  the  years  1777  to  1834,  a 
mean  quantity  of  25. 11 8 inches;  and  from  1835  to  1840, 28.898 inches. 
This  al<?o  indicates  an  augmentation  in  the  quantity  of  rain. 

In  the  basin  of  the  Rhone,  the  result  of  observations  of  Flangerges 
shows  the  following  means :  , 

1778  to  1787 33.190 

1788  to  1797 36.868 

1798  to  1807 36.458 

1808  to  1817 , 40.638 

Here  is  again  the  same  tendency  to  increase. 

RxMiiHK. — ^It  may  be  said  of  these  tables,  and  the  remarks  of  Gas- 
peria  in  this  connexion,  that  the  increase  and  decrease  in  amoant  of 
rain  are  both  claimed  to  exist  for  districts  but  ili^tly  separated,  if  not 


(luite  the  same.  Schouw  assigns  a  much  less  increase  to  Milan  than 
that  here  given,  and  names  locaUties  of  both  decrease  and  increase  in 
the  south  of  Europe.  The  balance  of  these  various  results  leaves  the 
general  result  an  unchanged  quantity  for  the  whole  comparisons. 

In  America,  no  evidence  of  change  in  amount  of  rain  has  yet  been 
obtained.  In  another  connexion  the  fullest  discussion  of  this  point  will 
be  made  by  the  aid  of  all  existing  observations.  It  is  sufficient  here  to 
say,  that  no  change  or  periodicity  in  amount  has  yet  become  apparent. 

NOTICES  OF  GRAPE  CULTIVATION   AND   NATURAL  VINE  CLIMATES  IN  VA- 
RIOUS PARTS  OF  THE    UNIIWD  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  article  on  the  climatology  of  the  vine,  many 
incidental  notices  of  its  growth,  as  native,  and  of  the  success  of  cultiva- 
tion in  particular  localities,  have  been  obtained.  Many  of  these  may 
be  valuable,  if  reproduced;  and  as  the  matter  of  this  article  scarcely 
adrnitted  their  incorporation  in  its  substance,  they  are  grouped  as  mere 
notices  here. 

At  various  points  on  the  southern  boundary  of  California,  from  Sari 
Diego  to  the  Colorado  river,  Lieut.  Whipple  found,  in  1849,  very  supe- 
rior vineyards,  and  a  great  abundance  of  the  most  delicious  grapes. 
Very  little  care  was  taken  in  cultivation,  and  many  of  the  estates  were 
then  abandoned  by  their  original  proprietors. 

Other  parties  have  found  them  very  abundant  and  superior  in  all  the 
valleys  of  Southern  California,  and  in  many  cases  quite  wild,  as  well 
a#  in  vineyards  where  the  country  was  occupied.  Unfortunately  there 
has  been  no  observation  whether  they  were  European  varieties  intro- 
duced by  the  missions,  or  whether  native  species  were  so  cultivated.* 

At  Monterey,  Mexico,  it  is  too  warm  for  the  grape ;  vines  are  abun- 
dant, but  they  fail  in  fruit. 

At  Parras,  west  of  Monterey,  and  at  an  elevation  of  6,000  feet,  the 
district  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  abundance  of  grapes  and  cheap 
wine. 

At  El  Paso,  a  superior  vine  district  exists,  and  excellent  wines  are 
made.  The  grapes  are  of  Spanish  origin ;  a  blue  variety  is  the  best ; 
and  a  superior  while  grape  is  grown. 

In  Texas,  grapes  cannot  be  grown  upon  the  low  plains ;  but  wild 
grapes  of  a  superior  quality  are  abundant  on  the  borders  of  the  plains. 

Wild  grapes  are  also  abundant  on  the  Upper  Canadian  and  Red 
rivers  of  the  plains;  but,  both  here  and  in  Texas,  none  have  been  found 
without  the  characteristic  thick  skin  of  native  grapes  of  the  Southern 
United  States. 

At  Natchez,  Mississippi,  several  kinds  of  grape  have  been  grown,  but 
the  wines  made  are  variable,  and  the  perfection  of  fine  fruits  uncert^. 


'  Om  of  the  principal  rarietiet  of  the  grape  enltiTat«d  n  California  ia  itatAd  to  kaTe>«,«. 
Mtndooed  from  Malafa,  by  the  Jeauita,  abo«t  one  hundred  and  fifty  rean  an.  Bee  «taU- 
Mrt  of  Mr.  Waite,  p.  899  of  tUi  Report.  D.  J.  B 
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and  in  parts  of  North  Carolina.  It  was  found  near  Asheville,  North 
Carolina,  by  Col.  Murray,  ii^  1802,  and  by  others  in  adjoining  districts 
•oon  ^ter. 

The  Scuppemong  is  much  cultivated  in  the  northern  part  of  North 
Carolina,  where  it  is  native. 

Boonville  and  Hermann,  Missouri,  are  admirably  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  the  grape;  and  the  natite  varieties  ate  there  much  cultivated. 

At  Highland,  Illinois,  the  European  grape  is  destroyed  by  the  winter, 
but  many  acres  are  covered  by  vineyards  of  the  Catawba. 

In  Southern  Indiana,  as  at  Vevay,  the  vine  is  less  successful  than  at 
Cincinnati. 

TOBACCO. 

The  distinctive  requirement  of  this  staple,  as  respects  climate,  is  very 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  Indian  com.  It  differs  somewhat  in  the  de- 
gree of  peculiarity,  or  in  the  measure  of  the  differences  from  common 
climates,  which  constitute  that  requirement.  This  is  shown  in  the  Eu- 
ropean range  of  tobacco  cultivation  in  France,  Holland,  and  Germany, 
and  the  narrow  difference  which  permits  its  extension  over  those  coun- 
tries extends  only  so  muc;h  further  the  line  of  absolute  and  ultimate  re- 
striction. With  a  slightly  milder  temperature  for  the  spring  and  autumn 
months,  it  will  go  to  the  Hne  of  63°  of  mean  temperature  for  July,  or 
two  degrees  beyond  the  utmost  limit  of  Indian  com,  which  is  65°  for 
the  same  month.  With  lower  temperatures  than  those  found  in  Europe 
for  the  extreme  months  of  the  summer  period,  a  higher  temperature 
than  65°  fails  to  secure  a  good  growth. 

Taking  these  measures,  we  may  designate  the  chmatological  limit  of 
tobacco  cultivation  for  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  Wherever  the 
growth  of  com  is  completely  successful,  as  in  districts  of  a  temperature 
Jbr  July  above  68°,  tobacco  is  and  may  be  freely  grown.  Connecticut, 
Central  New  York,  Ohio,  Iffid  parts  of  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and 
part  of  Iowa,  are  aU  scarcely  less  adapted  to  tobacco  culture  than  Ken- 
tucky and  Virginia.  The  chief  difference  is  a  slight  limitation  of  its 
period  in  time,  and  experience  has  fully  shown  that,  to  this  extent,  this 
may  be  very  safely  effected  by  a  little  care  in  selection  of  varieties. 

Southward,  its  range  is  also  hke  that  of  maize,  with  perhaps  the  ex- 
ception of  producing  more  desirable  varieties  in  tropical  cKmales. 
Cuba  is  the  favorite  of  all  known  districts,  indeed,  and  there  seem  to 
be  no  dangers  to  this  plant  from  tropical  excesses  either  of  heat  or  hu- 
midity during  the  period  of  growth  alone.  In  Cuba,  extraordinary  care 
is  given  to  perfecting  the  peculiar  quaUties  of  the  leaf,  and  the  uniform- 
ity of  climate  at  the  close  of  the  season  is  the  greater  of  the  advantages 
that  island  has  over  any  part  of  the  United  States  in  accomphshing  Siis 
end.*  The  ripening  season  is  so  often  variable  and  extreme  in  the 
United  States,  that  much  is  lost  which  is  not  really  chargeable  to  the 
climate  generally,  or  which  might  be  avoided  by  adequate  precautions. 


*  It  m»j  here  be  renuried  that,  wiUi  the  ezeeption  of  that  grown  at  Ynelta  de  Ahage  wd 
•tWr  &Tored  k>calitie«,  the  tobacoo  of  Cuba  U  of  no  b«tter  quiiitf  than  that  grown  in  Florida 
aad  ether  paru  of  the  Soath.  %  D.  J.  B. 
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The  specific  distinctions  of  this  plant,  as  cultivated  in  America,  do 
not  appear  important.  The  principal  species,  Nicotiana  tabacum,  is 
sufficiently  variable  and  sufficiently  capable  of  a  wide  adaptatiop  to  • 
permit  Cuban  varieties  to  be  immediately  transferred  to  Ohio  or  New 
York;  and  there  is  probably  no  part  of  the  continent  in  which  tobacco 
has  been,  or  may  be  grown,  to  which  varieties  from  almost  any  other 
localities  may  not  be  directly  taken.  Several  species  are  found  on  other 
parts  of  the  continent  as  native,  and  the  wild  tobacco  of  the  Pacific 
districts  is  used  by  the  Indians,  as  that  of  the  West  Indies  and  Virginia 
was  by  the  natives  there  at  the  discovery  of  America.  In  Persia,  there 
is  a  native  species;  but  most  of  the  tobacco  cultivated  on  the  Eastern 
continent  is  from  introduced  American  species.  The  existence,  on  re- 
mote parts  of  this  continent,  of  native  species  of  this  genus,  which  strik- 
ingly  resemble  the  best  varieties  in  cultivation — as  on  the  Missouri 
river;  in  Oregon,  on  the  Columbia;  in  California,  on  the  Colorado;  and 
m  New  Mexico — sufficiently  proves  the  almost  universal  adaptation  of 
the  plant  to  the  temperature  limits  we  have  assigned.  The  S])ecies 
here  discovered  differ  in  so  shght  a  degree  as  to  bring  them  all  de- 
cidedly within  the  hst  of  luxuries,  and  to  make  their  use  as  such  com- 
mon to  the  natives  of  the  countries  where  they  are  found.  For  all  that' 
the  extreme  use  of  this  article  of  luxury  may  ever  require,  there  is  am- 
ple space  on  this  continent  and  the  fullest  adaptation  in  its  chmate. 

The  distinctions  which  may  have  some  value  in  this  connexion  are 
those  of  districts  in  which  climate  and  soil  are  alike  favorable,  and  in 
which  competing  staples  do  not  exist  of  so  much  prominence  as  to  pre- 
clude attention  to  this.  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Kentucky,  will  prob- 
ably remain  preferted  districts  for  these  reasons,  though  a  large  fist  of 
adjoining  States  might  be  added  in  case  increased  prices  or  exhaustion 
of  soil  should  render  it  desirable. 

As  the  distinctions  in  climate  have  reference  to  temperature  mainly, 
at  least  on  the  side  of  limits  towards  the  colder  regions,  and  as  these 
are  very  nearly  accordant  with  those  Hmiting  the  growth  of  Indian 
com.  It  is  unnecessary  to  give  tabular  statistics  in  this  connexion.  The 
measures  of  temperature  for  July,  given  at  the  commencement  of  this 
article,  may  be  used,  with  the  exceptions  there  indicated  in  regard  to 
the  temperatures  of  spring  and  autumn  months.  May  to  September, 
or  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  20th  of  September,  is  the  average 
penod  required  to  be  exempt  from  frosts,  and  this  term  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  days  is  sufficient  to  mature  not  only  this  but  many 
other  products  of  American  origin  of  the  greatest  liability  to  injury  by 
iri/StSe 

Statistics  of  temperature  and  of  amount  of  rain  would  have  little 
Significance  for  the  warmer  regions.  Texas  and  Cuba  give  the  high- 
est measures  for  particular  months  that  are  found  on  the  continent,  yet 
they  do  not  seem  particularly  important,  as  such,  to  the  cultivation  of 
tobacco.  No  profusion  of  rain,  as  said  before,  appears  important  in 
that  respect  during  the  period  of  growth,  or  climatofogically  important. 
It  will  not  illustrate  any  point,  therefore,  to  distinguish  districts  in  this 
fnanner.-.  Whatever  importance  the  amount  or  period  of  rains  may 
fiave,  appears  only  to  refer  to  convenience  of  cultivation  and  curing, 
to  which  it  is  not  proposed  here  to  refer. 
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WHEAT  CLIMATES. 


TUe  climatic  range  of  wheat  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  single 
staple  whatever,  in  respect  to  some  conditions.  It  diflfers  so  much  from 
most  others  in  its  requirement  of  time,  or  the  portion  of  the  year  occu- 
pied in  its  growth,  that  the  temperature  of  the  year,  or  of  the  seasons, 
IS  a  less  decisive  test,  practically,  than  would  appear  in  a  comparison 
of  statistics  for  its  several  successful  districts.  Its  flexibility,  in  respect 
to  temperature,  is  very  great  on  the  side  of  high  temperatures  also  in 
dry  climates  ;  and  with  both* these  points  of  direction  in  which  it  may 
extend  its  range,  it  becomes  a  cosmopolitan  in  cultivation,  and  goes 
almost  everywhere  through  the  temperate  climates. 

There  are  important  limitations  to  its  growth,  however,  in  temperate 
climates,  and  many  points  on  which  its  entire  success  depends  are  dis- 
closed in  an  examination  of  the  peculiar  distribution  of  heat,  humidity, 
and  amount  of  rain  throughout  the  year.  It  is  very  sensitive  to  cer- 
tain extremes  of  this  sort,  and  it  is  often  very  much  restricted  in  actual 
cultivation  by  the  risks  arising  from  this  irregularity  alone. 

The  absolute  temperature  limits  of  the  growth  of  wheat  belong  to 
the  summer  months,  or  to  those  in  which  it  ripens ;  and  for  these  months, 
they  may  be  very  precisely  defined.  The  points  of  both  the  extremes 
are  not  lar  apart ;  and  if  absolute  mean  temperatureis  as  recorded  for 
the  year  could  be  employed,  the  district  embraced  would  be  very  nar- 
row. Before  referring  to  actual  districts  of  its  growth,  it  may  be  well 
to  give  the  apparent  temperature  limits  of  this  ripening  season. 

In  England,  the  summer  of  1863  was,  in  many  parts,  of  too  low  tem- 
perature to  ripen  wheat.  The  general  deficiency  of  heat  was  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  less  than  usual.  The  temperature  of  July  and  August 
was  two  degrees  below  the  average  for  those  months,  and  67°  to  69® 
each.  It  is  clear,  from  an  examination  of  the  temi>eratures  for  that  cli- 
mate, that  a  mean,  for  the  ripening  montlis,  of  67°  is  insufficient  to  perfect 
the  grain  of  wheat.  As  there  are  no  American  districts  in  which  the 
temperature  of  other  months  is  sufficient,  and  in  which  the  heat  of  July 
Mis  so  low  as  67°,  we  cannot  trace  the  hne  from  these  single  months 
here.  The  temperatures  are  higher  here  as  far  northward  as  any  grains 
may  be  grown,  but  for  many  parts  of  Europe  this  mean  may  be  taken 
as  a  precise  limit. 

On  the  side  of  high  temperatures,  the  United  States  give  very  good 
results  from  the  experience  of  cultivation  in  various  district^.  At  the 
extreme  South,  May  is  the  ripening  month,  with  a  mean  of  67°  to  70°. 
In  Virginia,  June  is  embraced,  and  the  temperatures  are  63°  to  66°  for 
May,  and  68°  to  72°  lor  June.  Dividing  the  time  in  two  months  pre- 
ce<£ug  the  harvest,  the  means  would  be  nearly  64°  and  69°  respectively. 

In  New  York,  at  Rochester,  the  month  of  July  is  mainly  included, 
and  June  and  July  are  respectively  64*^  and  69<*.  In  IlUnois,  the  har- 
^pest  closes  in  June,  and  the  temperature  of  the  last  month  is  less  than 
70' ;  that  of  the  one  next  preceding  60^  to  62**. 

From  these  comparisons,  it  may  be  seen  that  a  temperature  for  the 
last  noonth  of  the  growth  of  wheat  cannot  exceed  70°,  but  falls  rather 
below  this  limit.  The  recession  of  the  ripening,  as  warmer  climates 
are  approached,  to  June,  May,  and  even  to  April,  as  in  Egypt,  is  suffi- 
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cient  proof  of  the  temperature  limit  in  that  direction.  There  are, 
therefore,  but  13°  of  absolute  range  in  this  respect  for  all  climates,  and 
for  the  climates  in  which  we  find  these  higher  limits  probably  but  9°, 
or  from  60°  to  69°.  The  equable  temperature  and  uniform  humidity  of 
the  English  climate, give  a  lower  point  for  the  low  temperature  extreme; 
and  with  the  same  equable  and  humid  character,  the  higher  limit  would 
probably  fell  some  degrees  short  of  that  found  in  dry  and  variable  cli- 
mates. Ten  degrees  of  diflerence  may  be  assigned  as  the  maximum 
range  of  temperature  under  which  wheat  will  ripen  in  similar  climates, 
and  13°  as  the  range  for  all,  as  far  as  we  may  now  compare  them. 

The  sensitiveness  of  wheat  in  general  cultivation  to  the  various  mod- 
ified forms  of  temperature  and  humidity,  is  probably  greater  in  the 
United  States  than  m  Europe.  All  conditions  are  so  uniform  in  Western 
Europe,  that  low  temperatures  are  more  decidedly  indicative  of  injury 
tkan  other  changes,  and  the  variability  of  production  is  mainly  on 
that  side.  It  is  variable  from  many  purely  climatological  causes  here ; 
and  if  we  may  compare  these  with  some  precision  among  themselves 
and  with  Europe,  some  useful  results  may  be  attained. 

The  period,  or  portion  of  the  year,  required  for  the  growth  of  wheat  is  a 
noticeable  point.  In  England  and  parts  of  Europe  the  entire  year  is  em- 
braced, and  the  temperature  and  other  conditions  for  every  month  must 
be  taken  into  the  account.  In  the  south  of  Europe,  two  months  of  the 
last  of  summer  are  not  included,  and  at  the  southern  limit  of  this  culti- 
vation in  the  United  Slates,  two  and  a  half  and  three  months  must  be 
omitted.  In  all  parts  of  the  United  States  where  wheal  may  be  grown, 
at  least  one  naonth,  August,  is  not  among  those  aflfecting  it  in  any  manner. 
The  next  important  point  is  its  variability  as  to  requiring  the  win^f  r, 
or  embracing  its  extreme  months  in  its  period ;  as  in  the  United  States, 
at  least,  a  very  large  amount  is  grown  requiring  but  one  summer.  The 
clinaatological  difference  is  less,  however,  in  this  case  than  would  appear 
probable,  as  the  Vinter  varieties  will  grow  almost  or  quite  to  the  north- 
ward limit  of  the  summer  varieties.  The  difference  is  merely  one  of 
vaneties,  also,  and  they  may,  by  changing  the  time  of  sowing,  be 
mutually  transformed  at  any  time.  The  apparent  difference  of  chmatic 
requirement  singularly  fails  in  the  case,  therefore,  and  the  variability 
seems  an  adaptation  to  peculiar  soils,  rather  than  peculiar  climates.  For 
lh«  greatest  perfection  of  the  grain,  as  well  as  tor  the  districts  of  most 
successful  cultivation  of  any  variety,  we  have  to  consider  the  winter 
climate.    • 

In  a  succeeding  list,  stations  hmiting  the  growth  of  wheat  by  too 
bigh  temperatures  are  given.  These  are  at  the  limits  of  success  suf- 
ficient to  repay  attention  to  it,  rather  than  those  at  which  some  variety 
would  not  grow,  and  they  limit  it  both  in  the  winter  and  summer  tem- 
peratures. By  a  slight  examination,  however,  it  will  be  seen  that  tem- 
perature alone  does  not  decide  it,  as  Fort  Graham,  near  the  dry  plains 
of  Texas,  is  quite  as  favorable  to  the  growth  of  wheat  as  Fort  Smith, 
Arkansas,  or  Memphis.  Upper  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  also,  are 
more  favorable  at  the  same  temperatures  than  coast  or  lower  districts  ; 
ibe  cause  in  the^  cases  being  evidently  in  the  differences  of  humidity 
and  amount  oi'  rain.  In  a  more  particular  reference  to  the  humidity  of 
various  districts,  this  point  will  be  again  referred  to. 
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An  element  in  the  winter  climate  is  also  embraced,  liot  me«9arable 
in  temperature  merely.  The  amount  of  snow  and  degree  of  surface 
protection  are  very  important,  as  the  United  States  furnishes  many 
excellent  winter  climates  for  wheat  where  it  has  moderate  measure  of 
surface  protection,  which  are  entirely  destructive  without  it,  and  of 
which  the  measures  of  winter  temperature  alone  would  therefore  be  a 
very  imperfect  guide.  It  may  be  sufficient,  however,  to  say  that  in 
the  small  portion  of  our  wheat  districts  at  the  extreme  Northwest  only, 
is  the  amount  of  winter  precipitation  so  small  as  to  leave  the  surflice 
generally  unprotected  by  snow  at  the  critical  periods  ;  and  even  in  these 
districts  the  devices  of  agriculturists  in  leaving  some  previous  crop  on 
the  ground,  or  by  protection  in  some  other  manner,  may  and  do  avoid 
much  of  the  injury. 

Of  this  winter  climate  another  remark  should  be  made — that  it  must 
suspend  vegetation  almost  entirely ;  and  it  may,  indeed,  keep  it  wholly 
dormant  for  four  or  five  months.  There  apjjears  to  be  no  important 
restriction  in  this  case  except  on  the  side  of  too  much  growth,  and  the 
plant  is  preserved  as  perfectly  when  five  and  a  half  months  under  snow 
m  Maine,  as  when  but  one  month  without  growth  in  Georgia. 

Even  in  the  Northwest,  on  the  open  plains,  it  is  evidently  more  the 
alternations  of  temperature  than  the  absolute  temperatures  that  destroy 
it  on  exposure,  though  we  are  deficient  in  observations  of  the  point  how 
far  the  air  temperatures  may  fall,  or  what  absolute  temperatures  would 
be  destructive.  But  we  find  limits  to  its  successful  growth  in  the 
temperature  of  other  parts  of  the  year  before  these  extremes  are  reached, 
except  in  the  variability  of  extreme  years,  so  that  the  more  important 
limitations  are  expressed  in  monthly  means,  as  usually  observed. 

First  in  the  grouping  of  districts  and  comparison  of  their  observed 
temperatures,  those  of  the  best  districts  of  the  United  States  may  be 
given,  and  a  few  stations  are  sufficient  to  represent  these.  The  first 
stations  of  the  following  table  are  selected  for  this  purpose :  Roches- 
ter, for  the  incomparable  wheat  district  of  Central  New  York;  Gettys- 
burg for  those  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland;  Cleveland  for  North- 
ern Ohio  and  Michigan  ;  and  Milwaukie  for  Wisconsin  and  Nojfthem 
Illinois.  These  are  extraordinarily  favorable  wheat  climntes,  and  the 
winter  temperatures  require  only  the  partial  protection  the  snows  of 
these  districts  afford.  August  is  always  out  of  the  year  for  these  dis- 
tricts. 

The  next  list  is  at  the  northern  limits  of  wheat  cultivation  ©n  this  por- 
tion of  the  continent.  West  of  the  Rocky  mountains  no  station  is  found  at 
the  precise  limits,  though  our  northern  boundary  is  there  very  near  it. 
At  Castine,  Maine,  the  summer  temperature,  or  that  of  the  earlier  months 
of  summer,  is  the  most  decisive  limitation.  At  Quebec,  Fort  Coulonge  on 
the  Ottawa  river.  Fort  Brady,  and  Fort  Ripley  of  Minnesota,  hmiting 
temperatures  for  some  of  the  summer  months  exist,  and  perhaps  al 
Fort  Brady  that  of  the  highest  summer  month  is  too  low.  At  Montreal, 
Fort  Howard  of  Northern  Wisconsin,  and  FortSnelling,  the  risks  of  low 
extremes  in  the  earlier  months  of  summer  are  considerable.  The 
stations  given  in  this  table  limit  cultivation  quite  as  far  westward 
as  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi ;  but  here  the  declivity  of  the  general 
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sur&ce  northward  gives  a  singular  extension  of  the  district  In  which  it 
may  be  grown  to  some  extent 

Sir  J.  Richardson*  notices  this  district  particularlv,  and,  except  the 
previously  known  wheat  district  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  at  Fort  Garry, 
Lis  observations  and  information  are  new. 

As  the  temperature  for  the  whole  summer  is  higher  at  Fort  Garry 
than  at  the  sources  of  the  Red  river  of  the  North  and  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  successful  growth  of  both  wheat  and  Indian  corn  near  Lake 
Winnipeg  is  not  so  decidedly  anomalous.  Wheat  is  there  said  to  be 
o[  as  g«)od  quality  as  in  the  average  of  the  United  States  wheat  dis- 
tricts, thoui^h  it  is  a  spring  wheat,  and  does  not  incur  the  risks  of  win- 
ter temperatures. 

Richardsoti  remarks,  that  "  wheat  is  raised  with  profit  at  Fort  Liard, 
in  latitude  60°  6'  north,  longitude  122°  31'  west,  and  at  an  altitude  of 
between  4«0  and  500  feet  above  the  sea.  This  locality,  however, 
being  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  is  subject  to  summer 
fronts,  and  the  grain  does  not  ripen  perfectly  every  year,  though  in 
favorable  seasons  it  gives  a  good  return."  This  is  on  Mackenzie's 
river.  *' At  Dunnegan,  on  Peace  river,  lying  in  latitude  56°  6'  north, 
longitude  117°  45'  west,  and  at  an  altitude  of  778  feet,  the  culture  of 
this  grain  is  said  to  be  equally  precarious.  It  grows,  however,  freely 
on  the  banks  of  the  Saskatchawan,  except  near  Hudson's  bay,  where 
the  summer  tem|>erature  is  too  low.  From  Mr.  McPherson,  1  learned 
that  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rocky  mountains  good  crops  of  wheat  are 
raised  with  facility  at  Alexandria,  on  Frazer's  river,  in  latitude  52°  30' 
north,  lorigitude  122°  40'  west,  and  300  to  400  feet  above  the  sea  ;  also 
at  Fort  George,  on  the  same  river,  more  than  a  degree  further  north, 
and  100  feet  higher. 

"  Al  Fort  James,  on  the  border  of  Stuart's  lake,  in  latitude  54^°  north, 
in  a  mountainous  region  near  the  source  of  Frazer's  river,  wheat  con- 
tinues to  grow,  but  often  suffers  from  the  summer  fiosts.  In  these  dis- 
tricts the  grain  comes  to  m;jturity  in  about  four  months.  In  the  colony 
^Red  river  its  growth  is  luxuriant,  though  the  upper  part  of  that 
ofiiintry,  which  touches  the  49th  parallel  of  latitude,  is  elevated  about 
1,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

"At  Fort  Francis,  situated  on  the  banks  of  Rainy  river,  in  latitude 
48°  36'  north,  l(»ngitude  93°  28'  west,  wheat  is  generally  sown  about 
the  first  of  May,  and  is  reaped  in  the  latter  end  of  August,  after  an  in- 
terval of  about  120  days. 

"On  the  island. of  Sitka,  lying  in  57°  to  58°  north  latitude,  though 
the  forest,  nourished  by  comparatively  high  mean  temperatures  and 
a  very  moist  atmosphere,  is  equal  to  the  richest  woodlands  of  the 
Northern  United  States,  yet  wheat  does  not  grow." 

This  extension  of  the  district  in  which  w-heat  may  be  grown  with 
some  degree  of  success  is  very  remarkable ;  and  though  it  does  not 
attain  any  considerable  im[X)rtai)ce  as  an  agricultural  or  industrial  pur- 
suit, the  possibilities  of  cultivation  are  highly  interesting,  as  belonging 
to  the  climatology  of  this  staple. 


'Journal  of  a  boat  voyage  through  Eapert'a  Liod;  Arctic  •earchini!;  expeditioa:  br  Sir 
John  Richardion— 1851.  ' 
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It  must  be  observed,  also,  that  the  temperatures  of  the  months  from 
May  to  August  preserve  a  singular  uniformity  over  this  great  area. 
Thus,  at  Fort  Ripley  and  the  various  stations  about  Lake  Superior  and 
the  sources  of  the  Mississippi,  the  mean  temperature  of  May  is  48®  to 
60° ;  that  at  Fort  Garry,  62® ;  that  of  Cumberland  House,  62® ;  that 
of  Fort  Chippewan,  Lake  Athabasca,  i6J® ;  and  that  of  Fort  Simp- 
son and  Fort  Liard,  at  60®  north  latitude,  in  the  valley  of  Mackenzie's 
river,  47®.  For  the  remaining  months  of  summer,  the  temperature  is 
much  the  same  as  that  o{  the  stations  given  as  the  northern  limit  of 
wheat  cultivation,  in  the  table  on  the  opposite  page. 

On  both  sides  of  this  district,  and  from  the  longitude  of  the  west  side 
of  Hudson's  bay,  eastward,  as  well  as  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains, 
the  temperature  of  all  the  months  of  summer  is  too  low,  and  every 
degree  of  this  cultivation  falls  off  to  the  limits  elsewhere  indicated. 

There  are  a  number  of  districts  in  the  United  States,  also,  in  which  high 
temperature  and  humidity  together  very  much  restrict  or  quite  discour- 
age wheat  cultivation,  and  three  stations  are  given  as  representatives  of 
their  temperatures :  Cincinnati,  New  Harmony,  (Indiana,)  and  St.  Louis. 
Generally,  this  area  embraces  the  district  of  the  greatest  amount  of  rain 
on  the  Western  rivers — that  of  the- Ohio,  as  far  up  as  Portsmouth,  Ohio, 
and  including  much  of  the  southern  half  of  both  Indiana  and  Illinois.  A 
large  portion  of  Missouri,  with  some  part  of  Iowa,  is  of  this  character; 
and  still  more  of  the  States  further  south,  near  the  Mississippi.  In 
these  districts  there  is  change  sometimes  in  the  nutritive  matter  of  the 
wheat  itself,  it  would  appear,  as  that  of  Southern  Illinois  and  Indiana 
is  often  injurious  to  health — in  the  local  designation,  "  sick  wheat" 
That  this  is  the  result  of  peculiarities  of  climate  is  scarcely  to  be 
doubted,  though  no  precise  examination  of  wheat  of  this  character  is 
known  to  have  been  made.  The  difficulty  of  growing  it,  and  its  vari- 
able and  imperfect  character,  in  warm  and  humid  climates,  are  well 
known,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  to  extreme  conditions  of  this  sort  that 
this  defective  and  half-poisonous  grain  of  the  south  of  Illinois  is  due. 

In  continuation  of  these  general  temperature  comparisons,  we  can 
scarcely  arrive  at  any  important  result  for  the  interior  and  Pacific  cli- 
mates. With  extremely  variable  temperatures  there,  the  adaptation  to 
wheat  is  almost  always  good  ;  and  Oregon,  with  a  climate  of  English 
uniformity,  or  with  high  winter  and  low  summer  temperatures,  as  com- 
pared with  the  United  Stales  at  the  East,  produces  wheat  no  more 
Dountifully  than  the  heated  valleys  of  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento 
rivers  of  California.  The  valley  of  the  Salt  Lake  and  New  Mexico 
are,  equally  with  the  Pacific  districts,  very  favorable  wheat  climates; 
but  it  may  be  said  of  all  these,  that  where  the  temperatures  are  not 
moderate  the  climate  is  very  dry,  and  that,  in  this  respect,  the  princi- 
pal source  of  injury  to  this  product  in  warm  climates  is  quite  avoided. 

In  the!*e  references  to  districts  of  high  summer  temperature,  it  must 
be  observed  that  the  period  of  growth  is  invariably  limited  to  earlier 
months,  where  those  of  the  midsummer  are  so  warm.  The  measures 
previously  indicated  as  belonging  to  the  several  months  of  growth  and 
ripening,  are  not,  so  far  as  known  of  any  of  the  interior  or  Pacific  cli- 
mates, altered  in  any  considerable  amount. 
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PKINCIPAL  EUROPEAN  WHEAT  DISTRICTS. 

England,  the  northern  plain  of  Germany,  and  the  central  areas  of 
Rassia — the  last  stretching  eastward  from  Moscow  to  the  Volga,  at  the 
boundary  of  European  Russia,  and  southward  from  Moscow  to  the 
Black  sea,  with  Wallachia  and  I^ower  Hungary  west  of  this  sea — may 
be  designated  as  the  chief  wheat  climates  of  Europe.  In  northern 
Italy  a  great  amount  of  wheat  is  also  grown,  and  this  last  district  may 
properly  represent  the  warmer  climates  of  that  continent  on  which  it 
may  be  successful.  For  these  great  divisions,  the  climate  is  very  vari- 
ous, especially  in  temperature.  The  British  islands  have  singularly 
uniform  and  et|uable  temperatures,  rarely  broken  by  non-periodic  ex- 
tremes of  any  considerable  measure,  or  of  any  great  severity.  The 
east  and  north  of  England  are  better  adapted  to  wheat-growing  than  the 
western  counties  and  Ireland;  and  two  stations,  one  in  York  and  the 
other  in  Essex,  are  given,  which  represent  the  temperatures  best  adapted 
to  this  crop,  as  grown  there.  They  are  seen  to  have  no  analogies  in  the 
American  climate,  except  on  the  North  Pacific  coast,  and  to  be  ex- 
tremely unlike  those  of  Central  New  York,  Maryland,  and  Wisconsin. 
,  In  England,  the  summer  growth  reaches  forward  also  to  the  first  of 
September,  and  its  whole  period  embraces  the  entire  year.  It  also 
requires  very  nearly  the  full  measure  of  summer  heat  for  each  month, 
and  is  seriously  iri)ured  or  destroyed  by  a  diminution  of  two  or  three 
degrees  on  the  mean  of  a  month.  The  same  measure  of  diminution 
would  produce  no  injury  in  American  wheat  districts. 

The  Baltic  wheat  climates  are  next  in  the  European  list,  and  their 
temperatures  very  much  resemble  those  of  England.  They,  have  a 
more  decidedly  continental  winter,  and  the  spring  and  autumn  arc 
marked  in  the  same  manner.   For  winter,  the  temperature  is  about  10** 
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lower  in  the  mean  of  the  three  months;  for  the  spring,  6«>;  and  for  au- 
tumn, one  or  two  degrees.  The  climate  is  less  humid,  also,  than  that 
oi  England,  and  somewhat  more  variable  in  non-periodic  extremes; 
and  Its  range  of  safe  production,  or  liability  to  injury  in  extreme  seasons 
from  too  low  temperatures,  is  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  the  British 
islands.  Failures  in  the  Baltic  wheat  crops  are  more  frequent  and 
more  disastrous  than  in  England. 

The  interior  districts  of  Russia  constitute  quite  another  distinct  cli- 
mate, of  a  continental  character  mainly,  though  not  the  highest  mea- 
iure  fi)r  the  Eastern  continent.  From  Moscow  to  the  eastern  bound- 
ary of  European  Russia,  the  distribution  of  heat  through  the  year  is 
most  riearly  as  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  of  the  United  States. 
Little  is  known  of  the  precise  relations  of  temperature  to  cultivation 
oi  wheal  in  these  districts,  or  what  varieties  are  most  successful. 
Whether  the  winter  enters  into  the  temperatures  to  be  considered, 
IS  also  uncertain.  Single  extremes  of  temperature  are  ^ere  very  se- 
vere, but  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  winter  rains,  &c.,  and  the 
country  is  generally  well  protected  by  snow.  As  far  as  definite  in- 
formuii(;n  exists,  this  firotection  must  be  somewhat  greater  than  in  the 
same  temperatures  of  the  United  States,  and  more  uniformly  pre- 
served through  the  winter.  For  the  summer  months,  the  heat  is 
greater  here  than  in  England  and  North  Germany;  for  July,  four  or  five 
degrees  greater  in  the  mean  of  the  month.  At  Kasan,  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  this  wheat  region,  the  mean  of  the  winter  is  lower  than  in 
any  district  in  which  it  may  be  grown  on  this  continent,  and  an  effect- 
ive winter  protection  must  necessarily  exist  there. 

In  8outh  Russia  and  Hungary,  embracing  the  plains  west  of  the 
Black  sea  in  VVallachia  and  Moldavia,  another  immense  wheat  district 
eaists.  The  northern  and  elevated  portions  would  diffir  little  in  cli- 
mate from  Moscow,  and  the  central  portions  are  correctly  represented 
by  Bucharest.  From  one  to  the  other  of  these  extreme  points,  the  tenv- 
perature  changes  are  as  those  from  Minnesota  to  Central  New  York— 
all  p  irts  being  continental  chmates  of  different  measures. 

This  district  is  also  so  near  the  limit  of  the  heal  necessary  to  success- 
fill  cult'vation  as  to  be  somewhat  variable  in  the  amount  pnnluced  in 
different  seasons.  Further  south,  however,  it  merges  into  the  dryer  and 
warmer  climate  of  the  vicinity  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Asia  Minor, 
which  still  produce  wheat  largely,  and  in  which  Egypt  may  also  be 
embraced.  The  changes  and  transitions,  in  passing  through  this  range 
of  districts,  are  fir  greater  ihan  in  the  Uniied  Slates,  or  on  any  part 
oA  the  North  American  cominent;  and  the  great  differences  between 
Kasan,  of  Eastern  Russia,  and  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  show  the  tempe- 
rature adaptation  of  wheat  cultivation  in  a  very  striking  light. 

Generally,  it  may  be  considered  sufficiently  clear  that  temperature 
bmits,  as  represented  in  the  full  record  for  the  year,  are  not  the  most 
decisive  in  restricting  the  growth  of  wheat.  Variable  as  its  period  is 
m  the  year,  from  a  growth  requiring  every  month,  as  in  England,  to 
one  from  December  to  April  only,  as  in  Egypt,  it  has  a  very  great 
range  in  respect  to  the  mean  temperature  tor  the  summer  and  year. 
By  reverting  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  climate  of  the  United  Slates  in 
regard  to  amount  of  rain  and  to  humid  extremes,  we  shall  find  that  its 
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southern  border  here  is  defined  by  these  circumstances  more  decidedly 
than  by  temperature.  On  the  Pacific  coast,  and  in  the  climates  of  the 
interior,  where  so  much  rain  and  such  extremes  of  humidity  do  not 
occur,  wheat  grows  well  when  the  highest  temperatures  prevail  during 
many  months.  The  valleys  of  California  are  almost  or  (juite  tropical 
in  the  actual  measures  of  temperature  for  the  summer  mouths,  yet  the 
wheat  there  grown  is  of  the  l)esl  character,  and  tlie  produce  immense 
in  amount  tor  the  surface  covered. 

These  vSoulhern  Pacific  districts  are  the  Italy  and  Asia  Minor  of  this 
continent,  in  these  more  i.nportant  features  of  climatic  adaptation,  in- 
deed; and  are  somewhat  anomalous  in  many  respects,  in  comparison 
with  all  other  wheat  climates,  and  especially  with  those  of  England 
and  the  Baltic. 

WTieat  climates  of  England  and  the  Ea»tem  Continent. 
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69.3 

CLIMATOLOGY  OF  GRASSES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

A  brief  sketch  of  some  leading  points  in  this  branch  of  agricultural 
climatology  is  all  that  may  be  attempted  here.  It  is,  tor  many  reasons, 
a  very  ditiicult  branch  of  ihe  subject,  and  one  on  which  little  general 
comparison  has  been  attempted.  The  necessity  for  any  distinctions  of 
districts  or  of  adaptation  has  not  previously  existed,  and  no  consider- 
able extension  of  the  cultivation  of  this  branch  of  the  graminae  has 
been  required,  except  in  ihe  occupation  of  the  United  Stales.  In  the 
portions  of  the  country  first  occupied,  the  climate  permitted  transplant- 
ing English  end  European  species  to  the  extent  then  required. 

For  the  greater  portion  of  the  continent,  however,  we  must  find  new 
species  and  a  new  adaptation.  Those  of  English  origin  at  least  cannot 
go  into  our  plains  and  arid  districts;  and  whether  these  districts  develop 
any  new  t()rms  of  unusual  value  or  of  especial  adaptation  remains  to 
be  examined. 

The  principal  climatological  differences  that  control  the  growth  of 
grasses  are  those  of  moisture  and  dryness — humidity  and  aridity,  as 
conditions  of  the  air  alone  through  the  year.  The  temperature  and 
amount  of  rain  are  less  important,  singly,  though  a  saturated  and  re- 
tentive soil  may  make  amends  for  lack  of  atmospheric  moisture.  Such 
soils  are,  however,  almost  invariably  associated  with  climates  of  con- 
siderable and  uniform  humidity,  and  ihe  distinction  practically  amounts 
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to  little,  except  as  first  mentioned,  or  that  between  vret  and  dry  cli- 
mates in  the  usual  sense  of  the  terms.  There  are  many  subordinate 
,  distmctions  in  the  character  of  the  soil,  and  special  adaptations  in  this 
respect,  mdependent  of  climatic  peculiarities.  A  class  of  grasses  will 
flourish  only  on  arenaceous  tracts,  and  even  on  perfectly  naked  sands 
of  a  moist  climate,  which  would  not  grow  at  all  on  sandy  tracts  of  arid 
climates.  Grasses  adapted  to  these  soils,  therefore,  are  peculiar  in 
this  respect,  in  a  degree  subordinate  to  their  climatological  pecuharity; 
and  those  valuable  in  the  sandy  districts  of  a  northern  coast,  in  Europe 
or  America,  will  not  be  likely  to  prove  as  valuable  in  any  interior. 

As  now  cultivated,  or  as  relied  upon  in  their  natural  growths,  there 
M-e  two  well-marked  divisions  of  American  and  naturalized  glasses 
belonging  to  the  dry  and  humid  cHmates,  respectively,  of  the  whole 
United  States.     There  is  another  distinction  in  the  temperature  of 
moist  chmates,  as  the  cultivated  grasses  do  not  go  into  the  warmer 
portions  of  the  country,  however  humid.     The  English  grasses  are  the 
prmcipal  ones,  and  consist  of  the  genera  Poa,  Phleuniy  Festuca,  Agro9^ 
tu,  and  Dactylu  ;  and  their  most  striking  peculiarity  is  the  uniform  turf 
they  form  in  growth.     Most  of  these  are  very  well  adapted  to  the  cli- 
mate of  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States,  and  of  the  North  Pacific  coast; 
and  thev  here  form  the  great  reliance  of  cultivators.     But  they  also 
approach  their  climatic  limit  here  veryr  nearly  in  both  temperature  and 
humidity,  and  prove  their  native  position  to  be  in  a  more  equable  cli- 
mate.    The  winter  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  New  England  States  and  of 
New  York  is  sometimes  destructive  from  low  temperature  alone,  and 
the  dry  extremes  are  very  injurious,  and  sometimes  absolutely  destruc- 
tive.    What  precise  measures  of  low  temperature  destroy  these  grasses 
It  18  difficult  to  say;  but  every  alternate  year  affords  some  locality  in 
which  the  cold  is  so  great  as  to  destroy  the  Timothy  and  orchard 
grasses.    A  continuance  of  cold  for  some  days  below  zero  of  Fahrenheit, 
and  with  a  minimum  of  20°  below  zero,  is  undoubtedly  certain  to  be 
fatal  if  the  surface  is  exposed  to  the  air,  and  is  without  protection  by 
snow  or  otherwise. 

There  is  apparently  little  difference  in  the  hardiness  of  the  principal 
cultivated  grasses  in  resisting  the  temperature  extremes.  Low  tem- 
perature alone  may  destroy  them  in  adJ  the  elevated  portions  of  the 
New  England  States  and  New  York,  and  in  Wisconsin  and  some  parts 
oi  Ilhnois.  In  most  cases  the  destruction  of  the  three  principal  grasses 
occurs  at  the  same  time,  and  no  singling  out  of  particular  species  is 
remarked. 

In  the  direction  of  high  temperatures  there  appears  no  definite  limit 
of  this  sort,  or  none  depending  on  single  extremes;  but  all  these  grasses 
fail  when  the  mean  temperature  of  the  summer  months  attains  to  80°. 
They  have  but  a  variable  and  uncertain  success  in  Virginia,  and  in  all  the 
Slates  South  and  Westward  they  are  still  less  rehable,  or  fail  altogether. 
As  they  are  all  perennial  in  the  highest  sense,  the  whole  year  and  all 
lU  extrt  mes  must  be  taken  into  the  account.  They  cannot,  as  in  the 
Cereals,  choose  a  portion  of  the  year  only,  and  adapt  their  requirement 
of  lime  to  the  temperature.  In  this  respect  they  differ  most  widely 
fi-om  a  very  important  class  of  native  grasses,  which  occupy  the  arid 
portions  of  the  continent. 
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In  further  notice  of  the  limitations  of  the  European  grasses,  the  hu- 
midity of  climate  must  be  considered.  The  dry  extremes  of  many  of 
the  States  where  they  may  generally  succeed  are  quite  injurious  or  de- 
structive in  many  cases,  and  this  is  especially  true  of  the  States  at  the 
West,  where  the  soil  is  less  tenacious  and  retentive  than  at  the  East. 
They  fail  to  form  the  characteristic  turf  there,  and  are  so  much  injured 
by  those  dry  periods  ag  to  become  displaced,  or  to  decay  gradually,  if 
i^not  suddenly,  and  to  require  frequent  renewal.  This  departure  from 
the  native  climate  of  these  grasses  is  so  great  at  the  plains  beyond  the 
Mississippi  as  to  require  a  wholly  new  class,  and  the  European  forms 
there  cease,  to  re-appear  only  on  the  coast  ot  the  Pacific,  in  Oregon  and 
Washington  Territories,  where  the  English  climate  is  itself  in  some  de- 
gree reproduced. 

The  northern  or  low  temperature  limits  of  these  grasses  appear 
nearly  identical  with  those  of  wheat,  and  their  liability  to  destruction 
by  the  cold  of  winter  alone,  widiout  regard  to  the  lifting  of  the  plant 
firom  the  soil,  as  is  the  case  with  wheat  on  tenacious  soils,  does  not 
greatly  differ.  The  grasses  will  perhaps  endure  a  few  degrees  lower 
temperature. 

The  high  temperature  limits  are  nearly  the  same  as  with  wheat  also, 
taking  the  month  of  ripening  for  wheat  as  the  highest  temperature  for 
any  month  of  the  year.  The  range  of  the  English  grasses  is  here 
little  greater  than  that  of  wheat  in  this  definition.  As  in  cultivation,  they 
succeed  when  the  mean  temperature  for  July  is  75°  to  7S°,  while  the 
limit  oi  wheat  is  httle  above  70°  for  the  same  month.  In  cultivation 
without  unusual  care  they  would  not  diflfer  widely. 

There  is  a  possible  limit  also  in  low  summer  temperatures,  especially 
if  accompanied  with  a  large  amount  of  moisture  in  the  soil  and  atmo- 
sphere. We  are  not  able  to  give  so  precise  limits  for  the  Enghsh  cli- 
mate in  this  respect  as  for  wheat,  though  the  grasses  we  have  received 
from  them  will  not  go  many  degrees  lower  than  wheat  iijr  the  ripening 
period — probably  not  lower  than  to  65°  for  the  warmest  month  of  sum- 
pQer,  while  the  same  limit  for  wheat  is  above  57°.  In  the  United  States, 
it  may  not  go  so  low;  though  the  question  is  practically  unimportant, 
as  we  have  no  districts  below  60°  for  July.  In  cold  and  wet  localities 
of  the  Northern  States,  the  difficulty  of  preserving  these  grasses  is  well 
known ;  and,  as  in  other  directions  of  limit,  they  fail  gi  adually  under 
measures  of  climatic  disadvantage  not  absolutely  destructive. 

The  contrasted  class  of  grasses  adapted  to  arid  climates  may  advan- 
tageously be  examined  next,  and  these  are  all,  or  nearly  all,  natives  of  the 
interior  and  western  portions  of  this  continent,  where  they  are  required. 
Nutritious  grasses  of  general  range  over  the  country  of  their  origin  are 
few  in  number,  while  those  growing  in  particular  localities,  as  in  wet, 
or  sheltered  spots,  or  in  others  not  representing  the  general  surface, 
are  quite  numerous  everjrwhere.  The  principal  of  the  new  American 
grasses  is  the  buffalo  grass,  {Sesleria  dactyloides ;)  the  bunch  grass,  {Fe»- 
tw:a;)  and  the  several  species  of  gramma  grass,  Chofuirosium,  or  AOkto- 
yogon.  The  range  of  these  is,  for  the  last,  or  the  gramma  grass  proper, 
as  given  by  Captain  Marcy  in  his  Report  on  the  survey  of  Red  river, 
*•  bounded  on  the  north  by  near  the  parallel  of  36°  north  latitude, 
and  on  the  east  by  the  meridian  of  98°  west  longitude.    It  extends 
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south  and  west  indefinitely;  but  appears  to  floui^h  better  in  about  the 
latitude  of  33°  than  any  other.  As  there  is  generally  a  drought  on 
these  prairies  from  about  the  first  of  May  to  the  middle  of  August,  it 
would  appear  thnt  the  particular  varieties  of  grass  growing  here  do 
not  require  much  moisture  to  sustain  them." 

The  buffiilo  grass,  or  small  gramma,  extends  at  least  to  latitude  40° 
in  the  same  longitude,  and  the  associated  genera  and  species  called 
*'' mezquit''^*  with  these,  cover  the  best  portions  of  the  valley  of  the  Great 
Salt  Lake,  with  the  entire  country  south  and  west  on  which  rains  fall  at 
any  season.  This  whole  family  is  extremely  valuable,  seeding  pro- 
fusely, and  covering  every  portion  of  the  country  where  sufficient  rain 
for  its  growth  may  be  found  at  any  season.  In  the  mountains  a  winter 
variety  is  f()und  remaining  fresh,  while  that  of  the  plains  and  valleys 
is  dried  by  the  late  summer  heats.  The  whole  class  is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  recjuirement  of  the  country,  as  they  remain  during  the 
warmest  months  of  summer,  and  until  the  rains  of  the  next  season 
come  on,  in  a  dried  form,  preserving  the  nutritive  qualities  throughout. 

The  precise  time  at  which  the  heat  and  aridity  check  its  growth, 
and  convert  it  into  dried  hay,  is  not  sufficiently  known  for  the  different 
districts.  It  is  probably  controlled  more  by  absence  of  water  in  the 
soil,  and  want  ot  rain,  than  by  tem|ierature — the  heat  being  sufficient 
for  this  purpose  when  the  water  wholly  fails. 

WisU/cnus,  Emory,  and  Abert,  met  the  smaller  gramma,  called  the 
buflalo  grass,  at  38°  north  latitude,  and  by  their  references  it  might  be 
inferred  that  this  was  the  northern  border  at  that  degree  of  longitude. 
But  Fremont  found  it  at  40°,  on  the  same  meridian  and  OS'^  west  longi- 
tude, and  near  the  Platte  or  Nebraska  river.  It  probably  extends  still 
further  northward,  and  over  much  of  this  great  plain  to  the  Missouri. 
There  are  no  satisfactory  notices  of  the  grasses  of  this  great  region ;  but 
the  inference  is  reasonable  that  it  should  range  nearly  as  far  as  sub- 
sistence is  afforded  to  the  immense  herds  of  buffalo  occupying  that  area. 
The  recent  surveys  north  of  the  Missouri  were,  however,  unable  to  find 
any  Qonsiderable  amount  of  it;  and  Itich^u-dson  was  also  unable  to  find 
the  buffalo  grass  on  the  Saskatchawan,  though  at  the  time  of  his 
visit,  rec<  nt  fires  had  destroyed  the  growth  of  all  kinds.  He  re- 
marks a  large  intermixture  of  carices  with  the  festuca,  and  other  true 
grasses,  on  all  the  northern  portions  of  the  prairie  region. 

The  new  forms  of  valuable  grasses  found  in  this  great  range  in  our 
interior,  deserve  the  greatest  attention  in  reference  to  their  introduction 
in  field  cultivation.  The  native  species  of  the  prairie  region,  east  of 
the  Mississij>pi,  probably  cannot  be  cultivated — they  give  way  too 
easily  at  the  approach  of  cuUivation,  and  those  of  the  dry  prairies  are 
rarely  found  in  seed.  The  turf  of  this  prairie  growth  is  very  strong 
and  enduring;  and  in  the  native  state,  these  are  valuable  grasses,  well 
adapted  to  the  intermediate  chmates  in  which  they  occur,  where  the 

*  The  term  mezqwt,  nutkeet,  or  mtuquit,  ia  applied  indUcriminatcIj  in  Texaa  both  to  Mrtain 
gnute*  tLOti  fihruba.  Several  dw&rfy  apecies  oi  mimoaA  and  acacia  are  called  "  maakeet  trees." 
Some  liindg  of  rich  nutritioua  graHtes,  f^ruwing  in  tufta  in  that  region,  are  called  "muakeet 
graaa."  The  true  "  niusquit,"  (Stipa  tpata,)  obtained  from  the  baoka  of  the  Miaaoori,  in 
18U4,  by  Lewia  and  Clarke,  baa  been  cultivated  in  florida  aud  Miaaiaaippi  with  the  moat 
CivonUe  reMlta.  D.  J.  fi. 
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humid  and  dry  conditions  pass  into  each  other  by  gradual  transition. 
These  range  oyer  most  of  the  country  of  the  upper  Missouri,  as  well 
as  on  the  prairies  eastward. 

There  is  a  large  district  in  the  United  States  deficient  in  adaptation 
to  our  present  cultivated  grasses,  to  which  it  may  be  possible  to  bring 
those  of  the  interior  ultimately.  The  prairie  districts  of  the  Stales 
bordering  the  Mississippi,  and  the  principal  portion  of  the  Southern 
States,  greatly  need  some  better  adaptations  both  to  the.r  soil  and 
climate.  The  new  grasses  of  the  Southwest  would  probably^not  find 
a  congenial  climate  in  the  Southern  States  because  of  the  excess  of  rain 
and  of  atmospheric  humidity;  but  for  the  drier  portions  of  the  States  in 
the  upper  Mississippi  valley,  they  may  be  found  well  suited.  Some 
success  has  already  attended  eflKjrts  to  introduce  them. 

They  are  perenniab  of  as  great  endurance  in  the  turf,  apparently,  as 
the  Enghsh  grasses,  though  they  spread  very  slowly  bv  the  expansion 
ci  the  root,  and  are  reported  to  leave  the  centre  of  the'concentric  tufts 
in  which  they  grow  open,  as  by  decay  of  the  original  ro-jt.  But  all 
the  gramma  and  associated  grasses  produce  seed  largely,  and  under 
cultivation  they  might  become  all  that  could  be  desired  as  field  grasses. 

In  California,  valuable  native  grasses  exist,  in  part  of  th«  se  and  in 
part  of  other  genera.  There  the  climate  is  even  more  extreme  in 
Its  contrasts,  and  some  of  the  valuable  grasses  appear  to  be  annuals. 
The  buijch  grass  (ye«;ura)  is  abundant  on  the  upland  slopes  and  valleys, 
and  It  IS  there,  as  everywhere,  of  great  value.  Whether  this  may  be 
ciihivated  is  more  problematical  than  in  case  of  the  gramma,  and 
there  has  probably  been  no  attempt  at  it  yet.  In  the  lower  plains  and 
valleys,  oat-grasses  and  annuals  form  a  larger  share;  but  whether  they 
are  exclusive  occupants  is  not  sufficiently  known.  There  is  certainly  a 
tendency  towards  a  less  permanently  perennial  character  in  most  of  the 
grasses  of  the  South  and  West,  and  they  approach  the  higher  gramina- 
ceous forms  which  constitute  the  grains,  more  nearly  than  those  of  north- 
ern origin,  and  the  natives  of  humid  chmates.*  The  grains  are,  in- 
deed, the  product  of  the  great  continental  interior  of  the  Eastern  conti- 
nent, and  belong  to  arid  climates  wholly  in  their  original  state.  By 
analogy  we  might  look  for  high  graminaceous  forms  in  the  interior  of 
this  continent,  but  it  is  not  known  that  any  bread  grain  has  had  its 
origin  in  similar  climates  of  this  continent.  Maize  is  (me  of  the  grasses 
or  higher  graminaceous  plants,  but  this  had  a  tropical  origin,  and  it  is, 
wherever  grown,  of  a  purely  tropical  type. 

The  grasses  of  the  American  interior  are  singular  in  all  respects, 
and,  so  far  as  known,  have  no  analogous  forms  in  Asia.  Too  litde  is 
known,  however,  of  the  nutritious  grasses  of  the  interior  of  the  Old 
World  to  institute  a  comparison  of  its  forms  found  in  arid  climates  with 
those  produced  here.     It  may  be  briefly  referred  to  as  a  most  desirabks 


Bryant,  in  a  work  on  California  of  aome  yean  aince,  aaya  of  the  graasea  of  that  country. 
n»e  Tanetiea  of  ^niaaea  are  greater  than  on  th."  Atlantic  Bide  of  the  con(iiu-nt,  and  thev  are 
W»o  far  more  nutntioua.  I  have  aeen  aeven  different  kinda  of  clover,"  (o..t  analogoua  ti  th« 
true  clovera,)  "  aeveral  of  them  in  a  dry  atate.  depoaiting  a  aeed  upon  the  ground  ao  abundant 
••  to  cover  it,  which  la  eaten  by  cattle,  horaea,  and  other  animala,  aa  c<m  and  oata,  when 
tureahed,  would  be.  All  the  graaaea— and  they  cover  the  entire  country— are  heavUy  aeeded. 
•od  wk«B  ripe  are  aa  fattening  to  atock  aa  other  graioa."  -— — t 
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point  for  investigation,  however,  and  the  continuance  of  the  examina- 
tion respecting  climatic  adaptation  for  the  great  interior  area  our  agri- 
culture should  immediately  embrace,  is  urged  by  the  strongest  consid- 
eration of  both  private  and  national  economy .• 

Little  allui>ion  has  so  far  been  made  to  tne  grasses  fitted  to  the  cli- 
mate of  the  humid  districts  of  the  South.  These  have  an  essentially 
different  requirement  from  either  the  arid  regions  of  the  interior  and 
Southwest,  or  the  debatable  ground  between  these  and  the  other  ex- 
treme in  the  cool  and  humid  climates  of  th'-j  North  and  East.  From 
these  Inst  they  of  course  differ  still  more  widely.  Experiment  has 
very  fully  proved  the  impossibility  of  carrying  the  English  and  north- 
ern grasses  under  the  excessive  temperatures  found  in  the  Southern 
States.  Both  the  temperature  and  humidity,  or  the  joint  effect  of  these, 
rather,  precludes  their  growth  entirely;  though  it  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  either  condition  alone  would  so  preclude  it.  Comparing  ite 
more  hi|piid  climates  of  England  with  those  of  equally  high  saturation 
at  the  South,  we  might  infer  that  temperature  alone  caused  the  differ- 
ence, but  positions  in  the  States  near  the  39th  parallel  of  latitude  have 
temperatures  in  summer  quite  equal  to  those  near  the  Gulf,  and  yet  per- 
mit a  considerable  success  in  the  growth  of  English  grasses. 

Agriculturists  at  the  South  have  scarcely  been  successful  in  the  atten- 
tion hitherto  given  to  the  introduction  of  valuable  grasses.  Their  culti- 
vation is  less  a  necessity  of  plantation  management  than  of  farm  occu- 
pation, as  at  the  North,  and  it  only  becomes  imperatively  such  when  the 
preservation  of  the  soil  from  washing  and  exhaustion  becomes  neces- 
sary. Such  is,  at  present,  the  state  of  much  of  the  cultivated  area  at 
the  South,  and  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  know  whether  the  per- 
manent grass  covering  of  the  soil  may  be  attained  by  any  possible 
means. 

The  normal  range  of  the  grasses,  strictly  speaking,  is  not  so  far  south. 
Their  native  climates  are  north  of  the  native  grain  districts,  and  in 
cooler  and  more  humid  atmospheres,  while  the  southern  part  of  the 
United  States  has  a  tropical  summer,  and  lies  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  climatological  limit.  We  cannot  anticipate  success  in  grasses  taken 
from  the  colder  extreme  in  this  opposite  position,  and  probably  very  little 
for  those  adapted  to  dry  climates,  whether  warm  or  cold.  The  source 
should  be  tropical  or  semi-tropical ;  and  such  has,  indeed,  been  the  origin 
of  many  species  introduced  and  cultivated  to  some  extent  at  the  South. 
The  Guinea  grass  {Holcus  polygamum)  is  of  this  sort,  and  the  Bermuda 


*  Fremont  remarki  of  the  valae  of  these  indl^enona  gnuset,  m  foaod  in  his  earlier  expe- 
dition to  the  Great  Baein  and  to  Oregon:  "The  grazing 'capabilities  of  this  region  are 
great,  and  in  the  indigenous  grasses  an  element  of  individual  and  national  wealth  may  be 
foond.  In  fact,  the  valuable  grasses  begin  within  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  the  Missouri 
frontier,  and  extend  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  East  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  it  is  the  short  early 
graM,  on  which  the  buffalo  delight  to  feed,  (whence  its  name  of  bwffaio  gratt,)  and  which  is 
Mill  good  when  dry  and  apparently  dead.  West  of  the  moontabs  it  is  a  larger  growth,  in 
dusters,  and  henc«>  called  hunrh  gras$.  This  has  a  second  or  &I1  growth.  Plains  and  momit- 
■ias  both  exhibit  them;  ami  I  hav«  seen  good  pasturage  at  an  elevation  often  tboosand  feet. 
Ib  tkis  spontaneous  product,  the  trading  or  travelling  caravans  can  find  subsistence  for  their 
Miknals ;  and  in  military  operations  any  number  of  cavalry  may  be  moved,  and  any  number 
«£  cattle  may  be  driven :  and  thus  men  and  horses  sapported  on  long  expeditions,  and  efM 
in  winter  in  the  sheltered  situations."    (Report  of  Exploring  Expedition,  p.  877.) 


frtti,  {Digitana  daeiifUm.)  The  last  is  much  like  the  cane  in  its  root  and 
habit  of  growth,  and  faNOth  are  purely  tropical  forms.  The  sugar-cane  is  it- 
self frequently  cultivated  as  a  grass,  with  success;  and  all  these  are  more 
etsily  cultivated  as  forage  plants,  to  be  used  (or  pasturage  and  soiling 
only,  than  aa  dried  in  the  form  of  hay.  The  succulent  character  of  the 
growth  scarcely  permits  curing,  and  the  mixture  of  "  winter  grasses,** 
or  the  coarser  festucas  often  cultivated  there  for  their  winter's  produce,  of 
which  die  gramma  grass  and  the  technical  ♦'  winter  grass"  are  the  prin- 
cipal! will  ultimately  be  necessary  to  answer  the  end  proposed  in  iheir 
gritts  Cultivation,  and  indispensable,  indeed,  to  their  agricultural  pros- 
peril^.  The  gramma  grass  of  Texas  and  New  Mexico  may  bear  a 
considerable  extension  over  the  drier  soils  and  least  humid  portions  of 
the  South,  and  it  has  already  been  introduced  with  some  success. 

These  are  substitutes  for  the  true  grasses,  also,  which  may  go  into 
wanner  climates  than  any  grasses  not  of  tropical  origin.  The  trefoils — 
clover  and  lucerne — are  important  forage  plants,  not  strictly  grasses; 
and  the  lucerne  is  very  well  adapted  to  warm  climates,  at  least  in  Eu- 

X.  The  clovers  are  nearly  universal  in  their  range;  and  as  they 
.  nothing  to  the  climatic  illustration  respecting  the  grasses  generally, 
they  have  not  been  alluded  to.  In  some  varieties,  the  clovers  or  trefoils 
will  undoubtedly  add  to  the  resources  of  the  warmer  parts  of  the  United 
States.  The  Chilian  clover  is  new  to  the  United  States,  and  said  to 
be  successful  to  some  extent.  Leguminaceous  plants  also  afibrd  several 
8]>eciet  cultivated  as  forage  plants  in  the  South  and  West,  or  growing 
wild  there.  Several  varieties  of  the  wild  pea  are  valuable  in  the  native 
state,  and  many  arc  cultivated.  In  California,  a  geranium  {Erodiwm 
aciattrium)  becomes  a  forage  plant  of  great  value;  and  several  varieties, 
not  precisely  distinguished,  have  the  general  designation  of  "Califi>mia 
clover.** 

These  various  substitutes  will  probably  remain  the  principal  reliance 
fbr  our  warmer  climates ;  and  among  so  many,  it  cannot  be  impossible 
to  adapt  some  to  both  the  winter  and  summer  requirement  of  the  South. 
The  field  occupation  of  their  lands,  in  the  interval  of  staple  cultivation, 
by  forage  crops  of  some  kind,  is  a  most  pressing  need  of  Southern  ag- 
ncqlture;  ana  the  selection  from  the  list  of  plants  capable  of  temporary 
or  permanent  occupation  of  the  soil  should  oe  made  without  delay. 

The  grasses  characteristic  of  arenaceous  districts  in  the  North  and 
in  Europe  are  very  important  in  the  economy  of  cultivation  and  in  the  re- 
clamation of  sea  sands.  In  many  localities  on  the  North  Atlantic  coast 
they  will  be  required  to  arrest  the  march  of  sand  dunes,  as  in  Holland, 
and  on  the  English  coast.  But,  as  said  before,  their  characteristic  differ- 
ences belong  to  soil  rather  than  to  climate ;  and,  so  far  as  known,  the 
varieties  used  for  that  purpose  would  be  of  little  value  on  the  sandy 
plains  of  the  interior.  The  gramma  grass  approaches  nearest  the  qual- 
ities desirable  there,  and  its  distinctive  adaptation  is  not  to  arenaceous 
sops  merely  nor  mainly,  but  to  the  dry  atmosphere  and  small  amount  of 
rain  found  in  those  districts. 

In  the  present  purpose,  no  illustration  could  be  drawn  from  the  ex- 
perience of  Europeans  with  arenaceous  grasses,  as  there  known.    In  the 
ecoDonncal  view  alone,  much  may  and  should  be  done  to  introduce  the 
•pedes  found  valuable  in  Europe;  and  the  attention  of  those  most  in- 
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terMtad  has  recently  hen  tnrned  to  the  fubjeet,  and  retaUs  of  mmt 
local  importance  may  be  anticipated.  In  Mme  portions  of  Virginia  u 
arenaceous  grass  is  found  to  possess  considerable  vahie ;  and  forther 
attention  to  the  varieties  found  so  valuable  on  the  coasts  of  Holland  and 
England,  as  well  as  recently  in  Massachusetts,  may  deveiop  a  variety 
valuable  on  the  sands  of  the  interior. 

COMPABISON  OF  THE  ULST  THREE  TEARS  m  THE  RELinCWB  OF  CUMATI 

TO  AGRICULTURAL  INTERESTS. 

The  following  special  comparisons  for  1853  were  prepared  at  the 
close  of  that  year  as  a  sketch  of  the  nwre  striking  features  of  its  agri- 
cultural chmalology.  With  the  mean  quantities  given  in  his  compari- 
son, other  years  may  be  exammed  in  a  similar  manner,  and  an  intel- 
ligible resume  of  the  more  recent  years,  or  those  in  which  we  have  yet 
some  interest  and  in  fresh  recollecrion,  may  be  made  in  brief.  The 
references  to  them  are,  for  this  reason,  in  a  reverse  order. 

AGRICtTLTITKAL  RBLATI0N8  OF  THB  SUMMER  CLIMATX  OF  1853. 

The  agricultural  interests  of  the  United  States  are  more  than  else- 
where dependent  on  the  peculiarities  of  any  single  year  in  regard  to 
chmate.  If  the  area  were  no  larger  than  that  of  £uropean  States  gen- 
eraDy,  the  consequences  upon  particular  districts  would  be  much  worse 
than  they  now  are,  as  any  single  product  may  be  greatly  injured  or 
even  wholly  cut  off  over  a  small  area.  The  princip^  staples  range  so 
far  here,  however,  as  to  embrace  districts  of  opposite  character  in  any 
season's  results,  and  losses  in  one  portion  may  be  balanced  by  un- 
usual success  in  another,  notwithstanding  those  losses  are  very  severe 
where  they  happen  to  fall. 

To  distinguish  and  attach  proper  value  to  the  real  occurrences  in 
any  year,  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  precise  measures  afforded  by  scien- 
tific observation.  It  is  not  difficult  now  to  do  this,  and  to  apply  cur- 
rent results  of  observation  to  actual  consequences  on  agricultural  pros- 
perity. With  the  amount  of  valuable  and  precise  observation  of  the 
several  conditions  of  climate  now  accumulated  through  the  meteo- 
rological systems,  the  relation  of  particular  changes  to  actual  results 
may  be  made  clear  and  practically  valuable,  it  is  believed,  and  be 
brought  into  the  service  of  the  great  economical  and  business  interests 
depending  upon  agriculture. 

In  this  purpose  it  has  been  attempted  to  distinguish  the  climatic  pe- 
culiarities of  the  last  three  or  four  years,  and  to  indicate  their  rebtion 
to  agricultural  prosperity  in  that  period.  For  the  year  1853,  an  un- 
usually distinct  character  could  be  defined  both  here  and  in  Europe, 
and  the  greater  interest  in  its  results  has  induced  placing  its  examina- 
tion first,  and  the  elaboration  of  the  points  necessary  to  make  a  basis  of 
comparison  in  that  connexion. 

The  effort  to  accumulate  and  apply  statistics  in  this  purpose  cannot 
at  least  be  without  some  effect  in  directing  attention  to  precise  state- 
ments, and  to  the  value  of  cUmatic  observation.  The  observed  mean 
temperatures,  the  extremes  of  temperature,  and  the  amount  of  rain  for 


^P^f^nmg  moDtbi  of  the  aeaaon,  win  be  riven,  with  such  oontpari* 
«■•  of  them  with  the  general  mean  as  laay  be  posaible  firooa  obaerrap 
lion  previously  made  in  the  same  locahty.  The  measure  of  these 
diffinreoces  which  vegetation  ultimately  gives  is  really  more  precise 
tban  would  be  suppoeed,  and  it  corresponds  very  nearly  with  the  meaa 
result  of  instrumental  measurements. 

With  the  usual  supply  of  rain,  the  mean  temperature  of  any  month 
•f  the  growing  season  is,  in  our  climate,  a  very  direct  measure  of  its 
comparative  nroductiveness.  Single  extremes  of  temperature  are  less 
knportant  unless  they  reach  a  frost,  and  in  any  case  they  are  easily 
defaned,  and  the  precise  degree  of  their  importance  may  be  promptly 
stated.  In  England  a  greater  uniformity  exists  in  temperature ;  yet 
s  depression  to  the  minimum  of  the  monthly  mean  for  any  month  of 
die  growing  season  there  never  fails  to  cause  great  injury,  and  is  oden 
disastrous  to  important  staples.  We  have  here  a  more  elastic  class  of 
staples,  or  a  greater  margin  over  which  they  may  be  forced  without 
•evere  losses;  and  we  have  also  afar  greater  range  in  all  the  conditions 
of  chmate,  and  especially  in  temperature  and  humidity.  Our  growths 
are  probably  much  more  irrCgular  and  variable  than  those  of  any  part 
of  Europe,  and  our  extreme  losses  only  injure  us  less  fix>m  the  elasticity 
of  our  economical  interests  and  the  range  of  our  staples  into  districts 
io  widely  separated  that  the  effects  of  the  climate  of  any  year  are  never 
uniform  over  the  whole. 

The  first  three  months  of  the  year  are  scarcely  included  in  the  pres- 
ent purpose.  Unless  distin^ished  by  unusual  severity  of  some  feature 
of  climate,  they  have  little  influence  on  cultivation,  and  only  a  partial 
control  over  any  of  its  interests.  For  the  year  1853,  none  of  the  first 
,  three  months  had  any  extraordinary  character;  they  were  generally 
lomewhat  above  the  mean  temperature,  and  with  few  extremes  of 
cold.  In  March  the  rains  were  heavy  at  the  South ;  otherwise  the  pre- 
cipitation, or  entire  amount  of  water  falhng  in  rain  and  snow,  for 
the  three  months,  was  of  the  usual  quantity,  and  quite  equally  distrib- 
uted. 

In  April  there  was  a  somewhat  injurious  drought  in  Maine ;  the 
usual  amount  of  rain  in  Vermont,  the  interior  of  New  York,  and  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  as  far  south  as  North  Carohna.  A  district  embracing 
most  of  the  remaining  part  of  New  England,  and  the  more  elevated 
portions  of  the  States  southward  to  Alabama,  had  a  large  excess  of 
nun;  and  most  of  the  Western  States  had  a  similar  excess,  particularly 
Michi^n,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa.  In  the  extreme  South,  there  was 
very  little  rain;  in  parts  of  Florida  and  Georgia,  none  during  the  month. 

In  May,  it  continued  excessively  dry  at  the  South  in  the  same  districu 
aflfected  in  April,  with  a  slight  exception  just  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 
The  distribution  was  much  the  same  northward,  but  with  some  excess 
in  Lower  Virginia,  and  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.  In 
all  the  Northeastern  States  the  rains  were  very  heavy  in  May,  usually 
twice  the  average  amount.  In  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  adjacent 
parts  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Iowa,  the  amount  was  even  more  excess, 
lye  than  in  Aprils — the  States  south,  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  having  a 
little  less  than  the  usual  amount. 

The  effect  of  this  distribution  for  the  two  noonths  most  important  to 
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the  planting  States  wai  extennvely  injurioua.  At  the  North,  April 
scarcely  enters  into  the  list  of  months  a£fectinff  cultivation,  and  the 
profusion  of  rain  was  favorable  to  all  that  coukl  be  affected  at  that 
time,  as  it  was  attended  with  unusually  high  teopperature  in  New  York 
and  in  the  New  England  States.  The  absence  of  rain  in  some  parts 
of  Maine  in  April,  was  the  only  unfavorable  event  in  the  general  and 
early  advancement  of  vegetation  at  the  Northeast  through  Iwth  months. 

In  the  Northwestern  States,  the  lemperature  of  April  was  but  sliffhtlj 
higher  than  usual,  and  vegetation  litUe  beyond  its  usual  staae  of  ad- 
rancement.  In  Kentucky  and  Tennesji«e,  it  was  more  decidedly 
warmer,  being  from  three  to  five  deerees  above  the  mean  temperature, 
and,  with  the  considerable  fall  of  ram,  unusually  favorable. 

May  was  usually  colder  than  the  mean  at  the  South,  though  its  mean 
was  not  so  low  as  the  effects  of  the  month  on  vegetation  might  seem  to 
show.  There  were  several  extremes  of  cold,  and  these  in  connexion 
with  rains  also,  which  were  quite  unfavorable  at  the  West  in  this  month ; 
and  in  the  States  of  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  eastward,  the  drought  was 
very  severe.  The  effect  of  the  absence  of  rain  in  any  considerable 
quantity  in  a  large  area  here,  from  March  to  some  time  in  June,  was 
generally  injurious,  and  in  many  instances  quite  destructive  to  whatever 
was  capable  of  injury  at  the  time.  The  most  unfevorable  cold  weather 
was  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  where  frosts  occurred  several  times. 
There  were  slight  frosts  in  Lower  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  also,  on 
the  14th  and  15th. 

In  Central  Pennsylvania  and  Western  New  York,  the  usual  change- 
able character  of  the  month  was  experienced,  with  a  favorable  prepon- 
derance in  most  respects.  In  the  New  England  States  the  temperature 
was  higher,  the  amount  of  rain  greater,  and  the  season  noore  advanced 
than  elsewhere.  The  rains  were  imiformly  distributed  and  abundant 
in  these  States,  and  the  number  and  severity  of  frosts  not  greater  than 
in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  All  vegetable  growths  were  brought 
forth  rapidly,  and  were  much  in  advance  of  those  of  the  same  latitude 
at  the  West.  The  mean  temperature  of  May  in  Vermont,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  adjacent  parts  of  other  States,  was  from  two  to  five  degrees 
above  the  general  mean. 

In  Ohio,  the  mean  temperature  was  slightly  greater  than  usual,  and 
the  seasons  not  unfavorable;  but  further  west,  in  Illinois  and  Iowa, the 
mean  lor  the  month  was  two  to  four  degrees  below  the  average,  and, 
with  the  frequent  frosts  and  some  severe  and  cold  rains,  vegetation  wai 
generally  retarded. 

The  mean  amount  of  rain  for  April  and  May  for  a  series  of  years, 
may  be  given  here  in  a  tabular  form,  at  several  stations,  for  comparisoo 
wiUi  the  general  tables  for  the  present  year,  at  the  close.  The  readier 
vmfication  of  the  detailed  statements  just  given,  may  be  had  by  giving 
the  general  means  a  place  here. 
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Gwdfaier,  Maiae,  16  jmm 

HaaoTer,  New  Hampihire,  18  j«vg 

Btuliiigton,  YenDoot,  ISyeAn 

Amkenit,  MuMchoMtu,  17  jmti 

Nmt  Bedford,  40  yean 

ProvideDoe.Sl  jean '.'.'.'.'.. 

Erwmua  HaU,  Long  ItUod,  New  Tork,  34  jm. 

AlWny,  27  7ean 

Utiea,ao  yean ]"[' 

Beehener.ao  yean ','.'" 

Philadelpkia,  28  yean ', 

Baldmore,  16  yean. ..." 

WadiingtoD,  16  yean .'*' 

Koifolk,  16  yean 

Ckarlectoo,  7  yean. 

Barannah,  13  yean 

Key  Wect,  14  yean 

Mobile,  10  yean ].* 

Hanttrille,  Alabama,  12  yean '.['.'. 

VewOrlean*,  13  yean 

Matamoraa,  3yean. ,[ 

Port  OibflOD,  16  yean 

Kaibville,  7  yean JJ*[ 

LonicTille,  11  yean. 

Ctadimati,  13  yean. '* 

Mazietu,25  yean *.'.*'. 

Detroit,  9  yean , 

St.  Looin,  16  yean 

ithena,  Dlioois,  10  yean. " 

Mnaoatioe,  Iowa,  8  yean 

MilwauJiie,  7  yean 

Mackinac,  8  yean 

Port  Snellitig,  ISyean 

PmI  Leavenworth,  16  yean 


April. 


a3 

3.1 
1.9 
2.9 
3.6 
3.4 
3.5 
3.1 
3.2 
1.9 
3.3 
3.3 
3.0 
3.0 
2.2 
2.1 
1.1 
4.4 
5.0 
4.1 
0.6 
4.3 
4.4 

a5 

3.8 
3.0 
2.8 
4.0 
4.9 
3.6 
2.4 
L2 
2.3 
3.6 


May. 


4.1 

S.8 

3.4 

3.8 

3L6 

3.4 

3.8 

3.8 

3.9 

3.8 

3.4 

3w3 

3.3 

3.8 

4.3 

5.8 

3.1 

4.S 

4.0 

3.4 

S.4 

4.3 

4.7 

4.S 

3.4 

3.8 

2.3 

4.8 

4.4 

5.8 

8.5 

2.0 

3.9 

3w9 


It  will  be  seen  from  this  table,  that  April  has  generally  less  rain  than 
May,  though  not  uniformly.  The  interior  at  the  North  has  less  rain  in 
April;  but  at  the  South,  as  Mobile,  Huntsville,  and  New  Orleans, 
usually  more.  On  the  Atlantic  slope,  from  Baltimore  to  Maine,  the 
amounts  are  strikingly  equal. 

In  temperature,  a  basis  of  comparison,  by  which  the  statements  may 
be  followed  through,  may  be  civen  in  a  list  of  mean  temperatures  for 
April,  which  is  usually  near  the  annual  mean,  and  in  a  statement  of 
monthly  differences  of  successive  months  to  September. 

Thus  the  mean  temperature  of  April  for  forty  years  at  Castine, 
Maine,  is  41«.4;  the  mean  of  May  is  80.9  above  that  for  April;  June 
9°.l  above  May;  July  6°  4  above  June;  August  O^.^  6e/<?tt;  July;  and 
September  6°. 2  below  August. 
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CMdne,  Mtiae,  40  years.... 
PbrtMDoiitb,  N.  H.,  17  jewn 
Boiliiigton,  Vt.,  18  jean  . . . 

flalem,  Msm.,  43  yean 

Boston,  Mem.,  96  yean 

Hew  Bedford,  ICaaa.,  41  y'n. 
ProtideDce,  R.  I.,  31  yean  . 

New  Tork,  30  yean 

Albaoy,  8S  y»an 

Boehetter,  18  yean 

Toronto,  13  yean 

Philadelphia,  63  yean 

Baltimore,  SS  yean^ 

N<Hrft>lk,86  yean 

Ckariecton,  SO  yean 

Key  Wett,  9  yean 

MobOe,  10  years 

New  Orleans,  18  yean 

Fort  Gibson,  25  yean 

Bt.  Louis,  16  yean 

CtBdanad,  18  yean 

MaiieCtk,  34  yean 

Fort  Gratiot,  17  yean 

Green  Bay,  23yearr. 

Fort  fiBelling,  30  yean 

Sanh  St.  Marie, 21  yean.. .. 


AprQ. 


o 
41.4 
42.4 
42.0 
46.0 
46.3 
44.6 
44.7 
49.1 
47.6 
45.8 
41.4 
61.1 
68.9 
66.1 
64.9 
76.3 
07.1 
67.6 
62.6 
69.0 
64.6 
63.0 
44.4 
42.9 
46.4 
38.6 


May 


o 

a9 

9.7 

12.9 

10.8 

10.8 

9.8 

9.8 

10.6 

13.1 

10.4 

10.3 

11.8 

10.3 

9.8 

7.9 

4.0 

7.0 

6.4 

7.1 

7.3 

9.0 

8.7 

9.4 

14.8 

12.6 

11.0 


June. 


o 

9.1 
9.3 
9.6 

10.7 
9.8 
9.6 
9.8 
9.5 
8.3 
8.2 
9.3 
8.6 
8.4 
8.8 
5.8 
2.9 
3.8 
5.4 
6.3 
7.5 
7.6 
7.4 
9.8 
8.8 
9.0 

10.0 


Joly. 


o 

6.4 
6.3 
4.6 
5.3 
6.4 
5.6 
7.4 
6.8 
5.8 
4.6 
5.3 
4.7 
6.0 
4.8 
8.3 
1.8 
8.0 
1.8 
4.3 
4.6 
6.1 
3.6 
5.8 
4.8 
5.6 
6.7 


▲nfust 


o 
—1.8 
—1.6 
—1.8 
—8.0 
—8.8 
—1.8 
-«.l 
—1.6 
—8.0 
—3.0 
—0.7 
—8.8 
—8.0 
—1.8 
—1.0 
0.3 
—0.4 
—0.8 
—0.8 
—2.1 
—8.6 
—1.8 
—2.0 
—3.4 
—3.7 
—8.0 


Sept. 


o 
—6.2 
—6.1 
—8.6 
—7.6 
—7.8 
—6.4 
—8.1 
—7.4 
—8.8 
—7.2 
—8.3 
—6.5 
—6.8 
—4.7 
—4.8 
—1.0 

—as 

—8.5 

—6.8 

— e.8 

—8.8 

—7.4 

—7.1 

10.8 

1—11.0 

-9.3 


Tear. 


o 
43.6 

44.8 

46;9 

48.8 
4a4 
48.1 
51.9 
4a3 
46.9 
44.2 
58.0 
54.4 
59.0 
66.0 
77.1 
66.5 
67.5 
60.8 
55.6 
53.7 
68.4 
46.4 
44.9 
44.6 
4016 
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The  relation  of  the  several  months  affecting  vegetable  growths  to 
each  other  in  mean  temperature  may  be  readily  seen  by  this  table  for 
nooet  parts  of  the  United  States.  It  is  intended  only  to  give  such  data 
as  are  important  in  the  present  case,  however,  and  the  more  distant 
States  and  stations  are  therefore  not  included. 

April  is  seen  to  be  below  the  mean  temperature  for  the  year  by  an 
average  of  two  degrees,  except  in  the  West ;  where,  as  at  St.  Louis 
and  Fort  Gibson,  it  is  as  much  above  the  annual  mean.  May  and  June 
ini^rease  in  temperature  equally  in  the  Northern  States,  and  each  is 
nearly  10  degrees  above  the  preceding  month ;  but  at  the  South  this 
difference  is  much  less  and  least  for  June.  The  average  diflference 
from  July  to  June  is  half  the  previous  difierences  very  uniformly — 
decreasing  from  the  north  southward,  from  five  degrees  in  Maine  to 
one  degree  at  Key  West. 

August  differs  from  July  very  slightly — from  three  and  a  half  de- 
grees as  the  maximum  in  the  Northwest,  to  nothing  in  the  extreme 
South.  September  is  10  degrees  colder  than  August  in  the  Northwest, 
and  6  to  8  degrees  in  other  parts  of  the  North ;  falling  off  to  a  diflference 
tt  New  Orleans  of  two  and  a  half  degrees,  and  of  one  degree  only  at 
K^  West. 

The  ba?is  for  comparison  here  given  may  be  made  available  by  any 
one  possessing  observations  for  the  present  year,  whatever  diflference 
in  absolute  temperature  may  exist  between  bis  station  and  the  stations 
in  the  table,  by  selecting  the  nearest  as  the  proper  representative  of  the 
eurve  of  monthly  diflbrences  at  his  locality. 


In  June  the  extremes  of  every  sort  were  equally  great,  though  not,  as 
m  May,  of  an  opposite  character  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States. 
It  was  characterized  by  excessive  beat  and  severe  droughts  almost 
everywhere,  to  the  last  of  which  extremes  the  only  exception  was  in 
Wisconsin  and  Iowa.  In  these  States  only  the  ram  was  profuse,  and 
somewhat  greater  than  the  normal  mean.  The  almost  universal  de- 
ficiency of  rain  for  this  month  has  scarcely  been  equalled,  and  the  par^ 
tial  exceptions,  or  mitigations  rather,  in  addition  to  that  just  mentioned, 
were  in  Lower  Florida,  some  parts  of  Virginia,  and  of  Northern  Ohio 
and  Eastern  New  York,  with  Western  Massachusetts.  The  vicinity  of 
New  York  city  was  the  only  decided  exception  east  of  Wisconsin. 

The  temperature  of  June  was  uniformly  very  high,  reaching  the 
highest  point  of  eight  and  nine  degrees  above  the  normal  mean  m  the 
Western  States,  and  it  was  generally  equal  to  that  for  July,  while  the 
mean  suranier  curve  places  it  three  to  four  and  a  half  degrees  less. 

The  continuation  of  the  long  drought  in  Georgia  and  parts  of  adjacent 
States,  which  began  at  the  close  of  March,  was  complete  to  the  last  of 
June,  and  the  general  expression  of  those  interested  m  agricultural  af. 
fairs  there  was,  that  the  failure  of  important  staples  would  be  extensive. 
The  same  extreme  absence  of  rain  produced  decidedly  unfavorable 
effects  in  Massachusetts  and  portions  of  adjacent  States,  and  the  close  of 
the  monih  was  a  period  of  most  extraordinary  heat  in  the  central  parts 
of  the  United  States,  without  sufficient  rain  to  relieve  vegetation,  except 
in  the  vicinity  of  Ne^  York  city.  At  the  South,  however,  the  rains 
became  abundant,  and  even  excessive,  in  thedistricU  of  severe  drought 
up  to  that  time.  In  the  planting  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  they 
began  near  the  first  of  the  month,  and  were  continued  and  profuse 
throughout,  giving  as  the  amount  of  water  falling,  from  seven  to  eleven 
inches,  or  nearly  twice  the  mean  depth.  At  New  Orleans,  and  at  Cedar 
Keys,  Florida,  the  amount  was  eleven  and  a  half  inches.  Some  d 
these  flooding  rains  were  locally  injurious,  but  such  injuries  were  con- 
fined to  the  overflow  of  river  bottoms,  and  the  usual  destruction  from 
thunder  storms  of  limited  extent.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  month 
was  very  near  the  general  mean,  and  only  equal  to  that  of  June  at  the 
South,  except  immediately  on  the  Gulf  coast. 

For  the  planting  States  the  character  of  the  month  may  be  briefly 
summed  up  as  extraordinarily  favorable,  and  as  going  far  to  neutralise 
the  greatly  unfavorable  character  of  the  preceding  months. 

In  Tennessee  and  the  Slates  west,  and  in  all  districts  in  this  latitude, 
the  rains  were  near  the  usual  amount  and  well  distributed  through  the 
month.  In  Central  IlUnois  there  was  some  deficiency;  but  further 
north,  in  Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  an  excess,  reaching  to  near  double  the 
usual  amount.  In  Michigan,  Eastern  Ohio  and  Western  Pennsylvania, 
and  New  York,  there  were  severe  droughts  through  the  entire  month 
and  continuing  into  August.  Portions  of  Central  and  Eastern  Ohio, 
and  of  Pennsylvania,  suffered  most  in  this  month,  and  the  effect  was 
disastrous  on  some  products,  and  especially  on  the  grazing  interests. 
West  of  Harrisbur^,  Pennsylvania,  with  some  exceptions  of  violent 
showers  m  limited  districts,  the  rains  for  the  month  were  very  small;  and 
the  same  conditions  prevailed  in  Central  and  Western  New  York,  while 
the  eastern  portions  of  both  States  had  profuse  rains  nearly  throughout. 
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In  the  New  England  States  there  was  no  exception  to  the  genera] 
sufficiency  and  equal  distribution  of  rain  and  snow,  and  the  temper- 
ature was  rather  above  than  below  the  mean — in  Maine,  decidedly 
above  the  general  mean.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  the  month  ap- 
peared colder  than  usual  by  the  contrast  with  June,*  but  it  was  not  so 
m  reality  by  the  best  comparisons  we  are  able  to  make  with  well-de- 
termined mean  quantities. 

August  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States  was  equal  in  temperature 
to  July,  and  warmer  than  usual  by  the  normal  difference  between  these 
months,  which  difference  varies  from  two  to  three  degrees  in  the  North- 
em  States  and  disappears  gradually  toward  the  Gulf  coast.  The  early 
part  of  this  month  was  excessively  warm   everywhere,  but  the  latter 

fi>rtion  had  a  singular  extreme  of  cold,  resulting  in  frosts  in  portions  of 
ichigan,  Wisconsin,  Northern  Iowa,  Illinois,  and  Indiana.  Some 
decided  injury  was  done  to  the  crops  in  parts  of  the  first  mentioned 
State-s — more  conspicuous,  however,  from  its  rarity,  than  important  in 
amount. 

The  distribution  of  rain  for  August  was  very  unequal  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  also  through  the  month  at  any  locahty.  The 
dry  period,  already  so  severe  in  Western  New  York,  continued  through 
much  of  the  month  in  some  elevated  districts,  and  in  'some  parts  ol 
Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania.  In  the  East,  and  about  New  York 
city,  the  rains  were  excessive — the  district  of  greatest  excess,  firom 
Lower  New  Hampshire  to  Northern  New  Jerse^,  varying  from  seven 
to  twelve  inches  in  depth  of  water  faJlen.  At  the  South  the  amount  of 
rain  was  not  far  from  the  average,  and  very  well  distributed  through 
the  month.  Some  portions  of  Georgia  were  deficient,  and  there  was 
more  than  the  usual  amount  in  South  Carolina. 

The  unfavorable  points  of  the  month  were,  some  damage  from  excess 
of  rain  at  the  East ;  some  prolongations  of  the  drought  in  the  grazing 
districts  of  New  York,  ana  slight  injury  at  the  West  fi-om  frost  and 
absence  of  rain. 

September  was  above  the  normal  mean  temperature  in  all  parti  of 
the  United  States  to  the  amount  of  two  or  three  degrees  in  some  parts 
of  the  West,  and  one  to  two  degrees  over  the  entire  North  and  East.  Its 
character  in  this  respect  was  favorable,  though  cold  extremes  of  tem- 
perature become  very  important  to  some  descriptions  of  cultivation  in 
this  month,  and  some  notice  of  its  firosts  is  required  to  complete  this 
statement.^ 

The  fir*t  frost  in  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  occurred  on  the  12th, 
the  second  on  the  26th  ;  the  last  of  which  was  the  decided  check  of 
vegetation.  In  Vermont,  at  Burlington,  and  in  the  eastern  parts  of 
Massachusetts,  the  first  frosts  were  on  the  26tb,  and  variably  on  the 
30th.     In  New  Jersey  the  first  frosts  were  also  on  the  30ih,  and  in  most 

Earts  of  Pennsylvania  at  the  same  time,  though  elevated  districts  had 
^hl  frosts  on  the  12th.     In  Maryland  and  the  mountain  valleys  of 
Vu-ginia  there  were  frosts  destroying  vegetation  on  the  30th,  but  no 


*  At  CtedDBsd  Mr.  Lm  reporta  it  **  the  oold«tt  bat  two  hi  ten  jeara ;"  but  the  Beaa  he 
^TM  is  bat  l.bP  below  hi*  own  general  mean,  lad  tery  nearly  equal  lo  that  given  by  Prvfeaeor 
Kay  fcr  eigbteea  years. 
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inpry  was  done  on  the  low  plain  of  Virginia  nor  southward,  though 
lUffht  fixwt  appeared  in  some  places. 

In  the  hilly  parts  of  Southern  Ohio  there  was  light  frost  on  the  28th, 
and  on  the  lake  shore  at  the  North. 

In  Michigan  there  were  light  frosts  on  the  10th,  with  "  killing  frosts" 
on  the  23d,  25th,  and  28th. 

In  Central  Indiana  the  first  frosts  were  on  the  20th  and  23d,  and  the 
same  in  Central  Illinois.  In  some  parts  of  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  the 
first  severe  frosts  were  on  the  31st,  though  the  most  elevated  places  had 
firosts  on  the  8th. 

September  is  less  important  than  other  months  in  the  influence  of  its 
anx>unt  of  rain  on  proaucing  interests.  The  amount  was  again  very 
large  at  the  East  and  in  the  South,  amounting  to  fifteen  inches  at  Cedar 
Keys  and  Pensacola,  and  to  ten  inches  from  Jacksonville  to  Charleston. 
Some  damage  was  done  by  these  rains  in  retarding  the  development  of 
the  cotton  boll  and  by  flooding  low  lands.  From  the  most  important 
localities  in  the  southward  which  might  be  influenced  in  this  manner 
our  information  is  meagre,  and  it  is  only  known  that  some  complaint  is 
made  of  this  result  generally  by  Southern  observers.  In  parts  of  the 
Northwest,  and  especially  in  Michigan,  it  continued  dry. 

Of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  season  affecting  vegetation  it  is  only 
necessary  to  give  the  extremes  which  close  it  up  at  the  South.  The 
mean  tenoperature  of  October  is  comparatively  unimportant,  except  to 
semi-tropical  cultivation,  and  to  the  grazing  interests  of  particular 
States.  The  extremes  which  bring  the  "killing  fiosts"  are,  however, 
peculiarly  important  in  American  seasons,  and  to  distinctively  American 
suples.  A  brief  notice  of  this  point  is  sufficient  here,  fi-om  the  signal 
character  of  this  "  kUling  frost"  in  the  present  year  to  the  farthest  point 
southward  the  phenomenon  ever  extends. 

At  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  there  was  killing  fi-ost  on  October 
21st,  and  universally  over  the  entire  South  on  the  morning  of  the  25th. 
This  was  probably  the  first  damage  to  the  cotton-planting  interests  any- 
where, though  in  the  uplands  of  several  States  there  were  fi-osts  as 
early  as  the  14th. 

The  retarded  cotton  crop  no  doubt  suffered  much  injury  at  the  last. 
The  rains  of  September  and  the  generally  wet  character  of  the  latter 
parts  of  the  season,  together  added  a  considerable  item  to  the  first 
cause  of  failure  in  the  earlv  droughts. 

Some  injury  was  done  by  frosts  early  in  October  to  the  tobacco  crop 
of  Virginia,  but  to  this  staple  the  season  was  generally  favorable. 

The  whole  summer  of  1863  was  much  warmer  than  usual  on  this 
continent.  At  all  places  in  the  central  and  northern  portions  of  the 
United  States  the  mean  temperature  for  the  six  months  was  two  degrees 
above  the  mean,  determined  by  series  of  observations  of  from  twenty  to 
forty  years,  and  the  uniformity  of  this  measure  there  is  remarkable 
through  all  the  comparisons.  At  the  South  this  diflference  fell  off'grad- 
uaUv  to  less  than  one  degree  on  the  Gulf  coast. 

To  give  the  fiillest  value  to  these  comparisons,  a  clear  limitation 
should  be  made  of  the  districts  having  pecuUar  climatic  adaptation  to 
the  several  staples  of  agricultural  production.  To  do  this  satisfactorily, 
however,  requu-es  more  of  time  and  space  than  can  be  here  devoted  to 
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it.  It  is  also  apart  from  the  direct  purpose  in  this  statement,  whicli  k 
to  define  climatic  conditions  mainly,  and  to  gire  so  much  only  of  the 
incidents  and  effects  as  will  permit  ready  application  of  the  data  to  sach 
purposes.  The  limit  of  certain  staples  is,  nevertheless,  essentially  cli- 
matic, and  the  definition  of  the  cotton,  sugar,  hemp,  and  wine-producing 
districts  may  be  referred  to  as  i'ar  as  these  are  now  determined. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  a  summary,  in  a  single  statement,  of  the  resulting 
character  of  the  producing  season  for  the  whole  country.  It  may  be 
said,  however,  that  the  cotton-growing  districts  were  generally  unfor- 
tunate in  all  their  staples,  though  the  cane  and  the  cotton  of  the  extreme 
Southwest  scarcely  shared  in  these  disadvantages.  The  grazing  dis- 
*  tricts  of  some  portions  of  the  Northern  States  also  suflfered  heavy  losses. 
These,  if  not  all,  are  the  most  considerable  enumerations  of  injurious 
results  from  the  extraordinary  conditions  of  a  summer  usually  favorable 
to  most  agricultural  interests,  and  especially  so  to  the  grain  production 
of  the  Central  and  Northern  States. 

A  brief  comparison  with  the  character  of  the  summer  in  England 
and  in  Europe  may  be  given  in  conclusion.  An  English  statement, 
brought  down  to  the  close  of  September,  gives  the  following  differences 
for  each  month  from  the  mean  of  the  same  month  for  twenty-seven 
years  at  London.  The  same  comparison  is  given  for  Philadelphia, 
Marietta,  Ohio,  and  New  Orleans.  The  signs  indicate  the  excess  or 
deficiency  of  mean  temperature  in  degrees  and  tenths. 

Temperaturet  of  1853  compared  with  conttant  inean$. 


Jtaaurj. . . 
Febnuuy. 
lf«reli..... 
April 


Jdy 

August 

September. 


Mean  of  6  mot.,  April  to  Sept. . 


London, 
27  j^t^n. 


-fl.8 
—6.8 
—6.0 
—1.8 
—3.7 
—1.4 
—1.3 
—8.4 
—1.6 


Philadelphia, 
60  yean. 


o 
—1.8 
-H>.4 
4-1.0 
4-2.0 
--3.6 
--3.1 
--0.2 
--8.7 
-H.8 


—1.87 


-f2.28 


Marietta,  0., 
84  yean. 


o 

—1.6 
—0.4 
—1.3 

l1.7 
l8.0 
._6.9 
-.0.4 
--3.1 
.8 


-1-2.48 


New  Orleans, 
18  yean. 


e 

-fl.8 
40.7 
-1-1.8 
—1.1 
4-1.8 
—0.9 
40.0 
—8.8 


40. 60 


Thus,  for  the  growing  months  of  the  year,  the  temperature  was  uni- 
formly below  the  mean  in  England,  and  by  an  average  of  nearly  two 
degrees.  By  a  comparison  with  the  destructive  season  of  1816,  the 
present  year  is  shown  to  have  approached  nearer  to  the  low  tempera- 
ture of  that  year  than  any  other  in  this  century.  June  and  July  only 
were  warmer  than  in  that  year,  by  from  one  to  two  degrees  each. 
The  summer  of  1816  was  also  colder  in  the  United  States  than  any 
other  in  the  records  of  temperature,  which  are  quite  complete  irom 
1740.    The  result  of  the  i^-esent  summer  on  the  agricultural  interests 
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of  Great  Britain  cannot  fea  to  prove  disastrous,  and  to  demand  all  the 
surplus  of  our  own  production. 

'  On  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  summer  of  1853  was  also  much  be- 
low the  mean  temperature  to  the  close  of  June ;  but  in  July  and  Au- 
gust it  rose  one  to  two  degrees  above  the  mean  of  a  series  of  years, 
^o  decisive  statements  have  yet  reached  us;  but  Wfestem  Europe 
undoubtedly  has  much  resemblance  to  England  in  the  effect  on  agricul- 
ral  production,  as  it  has  in  the  observed  temperature. 

The  stations  that  follow  are  selected  in  such  a  manner  as  to  repre- 
sent the  several  States  and  districts  intelligibly  with  as  small  a  number 
as  possible.  From  two  to  three  hundred  returns,  more  or  less  com- 
plete through  the  various  months,  are  received  for  every  year,  exclusive 
of  the  military  posts,  which  number  eighty  or  ninety;  and  this  very 
large,  and  also  very  accurate  and  reliable  system  of  observation,  con- 
stitutes an  efieclive  force  for  these  more  immediate  and  practical  determi- 
nations, as  well  for  those  of  a  remote  and  purely  scientific  .character, 
without,  as  It  IS  believed,  an  equal  in  co-operative  research  on  the  laws 
and  effects  of  climate. 

Depth  of  rain  falling  at  variou$  ttatiom  in  the   United  State*,  from  April  to 

September^  1863,  in  iruheM  and  tenths. 


Albion  Mines,  Nova  Sootia.... 

Montreal 

Eaatport,  Maine 

Buckrport,  do 

Biddeford,    do , 

Fryeborg,     do 

Londonderry,  New  EUmpahire. 

Concord,  do 

Manchester^         do 

St.  Juluubo^,  Yermont 

Burlington  do 

Worcester,  MauaohaMttt 

Amherst,  do 

Nevbaryport,        do 

N.  Attleboro,         do 

Barnstable,  do 

Ehnirood,  do 

Soothwick,  do 

Hew  Bedford,        do 

Pomfret,  Conoecticut 

Fort  Hamilton,  Nev  YoA 

Fort  Columbus,       do 

West  Point,  do 

Madrid,  do 

QovTemear,  do , 

Lodi.  do 

Bvflalo,  do 

Kewark,  New  Jersey , 

Bloomfield,    du 

Ceres,  Peoniylrania 

MoesOrove,     do 

ladiana,  do , 

HoffidaysboTg,  do 


April. 


1.8 
3.6 
1.9 
0.8 
1.8 
0.8 
3.3 
3.1 
3.0 
8.3 
8.8 
4.9 
3.4 

ai 

5.0 
7.0 
4.0 
3,5 
3.5 
4.3 
4.8 

a3 
5.8 
1.9 
4.0 
3.8 


May. 


3.0 
3.0 
4.4 
3.7 
6.7 
4.0 


2.9 
6.4 
3.3 
6.4 
5.1 
6.5 
5.8 
6.4 
6.3 
7.6 

a9 

5.4 
5.4 
6.2 
6.3 
7.1 
7.3 
4.7 
3.9 
4.5 
6.0 
5.8 

ao 

5.3 
8.0 

ao 

8.4 
4.7 
4.6 
3.7 

ai 

4.7 

ae 


Jane. 


ai 
ai 

0.3 
0.0 
0.6 
0.8 
1.8 
1.3 
1.0 
1.8 
1.7 
1.0 
8.6 
0.6 
1.8 
8.0 
8.3 
1.6 
0.8 
1.4 
4.4 
4.8 

a  7 
€.9 
1.6 

3;8 
1.0 

a6 

8.7 


Joly. 


8.5 
1.6' 


8.9 

ai 
1.7 
a  4 
1.8 
1.5 
8.9 
4.0 
1.9 
ai 
ai 
a  8 
a5 
1.7 
as 
a5 
4.0 
5.3 
a5 
as 
5.8 
4.4 
10.4 
1.7 
0.8 
0.7 


August 


4.1 

7.0 
4.9 


a  3 
ai 

6.8 
4.8 
9.1 


Sept. 


10.1 


a4 

10.7 
6.1 
6.9 
8.8 
8.4 

10.8 
8.5 
8.6 
6.8 
5.5 
5.8 
7.8 

a9 


4.9 
6.7 
4.3 
5.4 
4.9 


5.7 
5.3 
5.7 
as 
4.3 
5.3 


a8 
a6 


0  7 
Li 


4.7 
8.1 


18.1 


ai 


6.9 

a4 
a9 
a? 
5.5 
as 


6.7 
5.4 
4.0 


4.3 

8.1 


5.0 


1.8 
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Ftttrirarg,  PfloofjlTaiiia.. 

B«Ubi4, 

GcCtyaburg, 

Norrutown, 

MOTTisrille, 

Hftrriiburf, 


do. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

PUIadelphU     do 

Bdtiiiiore,  Mftryland 

SeMlman  HaU,  do 

Fr«Ml«rick,  do 

Baltimore,  do 

Brnhhaonian  LutitutioD,  Waahiogton. 
Uexaodria,  Yirginia. 


ApiiL 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


UekmoDd, 
Lewiaborg, 
BuiaJo, 
BnoMwirk  oo. 
Portamouth, 
Fort  Monroe, 

Camdeo,  Sooth  CaroliBa 

FortMoaltrie,    do 

BaTannah,  Georgia 

i^arta,  do..^ 

Wbitemanh  Island,  Georgia.. 

Penfield,  do 

Cnlloden,  io 

Pony,  do 

JaekaooTille,  Florida 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Kej  Weat, 
Cedar  Keya, 
Kbox  Hill, 
Tallahaaaee, 
PMiaaoola, 

Estaw,  Alabanu 

Mooroeville,  do 

New  Orlnana,  Louiaiaaa. ....... 

Fort  Graham,  Tezai 

Anatin,  do 

NewWied,        do 

Fort  Towaon,  Cherokee  Natkm. 

Lebanoo,  Tenoeaaee 

OloBwood,       do 

KBOXTille,       do 

Danrille,  Keotaekj 

IxNdaville,       do 

dndmiati,  Ohio 

Oranville,    do 

Marietta,     do 

Clereland,  do 

Oberlin,       do 

Detroit,  Miehigan 

▲noArbor,    do 

Brooklyn,      do 

Battle  Cr'k,  do 


3.6 
S.& 
4.5 
4.0 
4.1 
3.2 
3.6 
3.8 
3.3 
5.3 
5.8 
3.7 
3.5 
3.4 
2.5 
3.7 
4.4 
5.1 
5.4 
f.5 
1.0 
1.1 
0.4 
0.6 
0.4 


May. 


1.8 
0.6 
0.4 
0.0 
0.0 
0.1 
0.0 
0.5 


4.3 
0.9 
3w« 
6.0 
5.1 
5.0 
5.5 
5.2 
4.4 
3.1 
4.5 
6.4 
3.9 
5.3 
2.3 
2.6 

ao 

1.8 
5.8 
2.1 
0.6 
2.5 

ad 

0.8 
2.5 


Jolj. 


1.8 

2.0 

*m. 

m. 

5.0 

4.2 

4.0 

5.5 

4.5 

4.7 

7.7 

3.9 

5.6 

1.5 

a9 

5.9 
5.0 
5.0 
4.1 


0.7 
0.5 
1.5 
0.9 
1.5 
1.9 
0.2 
0.2 
1.9 


a8 

3.3 
pro. 
am. 
9.1 
a5 
4.4 
3.9 
2.6 
1.9 
2.2 
2.6 
2.6 
1.9 

a9 

7.-9 
5.9 
7.0 
6.7 


1.8 
0.3 
A.2 

:.5 
a2 

0.5 
1.0 
1.0 
0.1 


0.3 
0.7 
2.3 
2.8 
2.7 
2.3 
0.6 
2.6 
0.3 
0.5 

a3 

1.5 

0.7 
0.7 
1.2 
0.2 
0.3 


a2 
lai 

3.2 

a4 

2.8 
1.2 
0.7 


1.7 

2.0 

pro. 

pro. 

0.9 

1.0 

0.9 

1.4 

0.3 

0.7 

1.9 

1.3 

0.6 

a4 

2.1 
2.5 
0.7 
1.5 
1.6 


a4 

1.5 
6w6 

4.8 
7.0 

a6 

6.8 
6.2 
2.4 
SL6 
4.1 

a5 

5.3 
5.1 
4.7 
4.4 

ae 

5.6 


5.8 
7.1 
10.9 
6.4 
5.3 
5.2 

a7 

9.8 


7.4 
2.3 
11.4 
7.5 
7.9 
2.5 

a  9 


11.5 
2.1 
pro. 
pro. 
5.4 
4.9 

a6 


4.8 
4.8 


a7 


a7 

2.3 

1.1 

1.7 
1.5 


7.7 
8.3 

as 

5.0 
4.6 
2.8 
2.9 

ao 

4.7 
6.6 
4.0 

a5 

4.5 

a9 

2.7 

a4 

2.7 

4.0 


1.9 
5.7 
2.2 
8.1 
2.7 
5.5 
1.9 
1.1 


2.7 
5.0 

a6 


4.6 
1.5 

5.8 


6.3 
0.3 
pro. 
pro. 
0.5 


4.5 


a4 

4.0 


4.0 
1.3 


4.7 

a6 
a9 


1.0 


Sept. 


2.4 


a9 

2.9 
5.4 
t.3 
4.3 
4.4 

as 

4.1 

as 

4.1 

a6 
as 


4.6 

a9 


1.1 

6.2 
8.1 
9.4 


ia2 

5.3 
5.4 


9.7 


15.4 
5.1 
8.0 

14.7 


9.6 
4.9 


pro. 
6.1 


4.1 


5.0 

a2 
a9 
a9 

2.3 


4.6 
2.6 
1.4 


4.1 


Aprfl. 


BIAmoDd,  Indiana 

Hew  HaroKNij,  do 

Ottowa,  niinoia 

Aognata,    do 

AtbBoa,      do 

Alton,'       do 

Hauiibal,  Miaaoari 

Fort  Leavenworth,  Mo.. 
Fort  Madi8on,Iowa.... 

Mnaeatine,         do 

Bowen'a  Prairie,  do 

Ponltnej,  do 

Dnboqoe,  do 

Platterille,  Wiaoonain.. 

Beloit,  do 

Jaaearille,  do 

MUwaakie,         do 

Baraboo,  do 

Fort  Brady,  Miehigan. . 
FortSoelliB^,  Minneaota 


ai 

pro. 
pro. 
pro. 
2.5 
m. 
pro. 
2.4 
9.2 
11.8 
pro. 
4.8 
4.6 
5.1 
5.7 
2.9 
2.6 

ai 

0.7 
0.7 


May. 


2  A 

m. 
pro. 
▼.pro. 
6.7 

a5 

m. 

a4 
ai 

4.6 


Jane. 


5.7 
5.5 
7.2 
4.4 

ao 

6.5 
7.6 
0.7 
4.1 


1.2 

1  2 

pro. 

pro. 

5.5 

1.5 

pro. 

5.9 

7.6 

6.4 

m. 

as 

5.0 

a6 

4.9 
2.6 


Jnly. 


5.1 

a9 

7.6 


ao 

2.4 

m. 
am. 

as 
ai 

m. 

a2 
a8 

6.6 
6.6 
6.3 
5.9 
7.7 

ai 

4.6 


Aognat.    8^ 


as 

1.6 


5.S 


am. 

a6 

2.3 

pro. 

5.0 

5.0 

1.7 

0.7 

0.5 

2.2 

1.  i 

1.7 


a2 
a6 


&6 


a4 

0.1 
1.2 
1.4 
S.9 


1.0 
9.9 
8.9 


6.6 


2.6 
2.1 


Jimm  temperature  of  each  month  from  April  to  September,  1858,  at  varioue  tte- 

tione  in  the  United  States. 


April. 


Albion  Minea,  N.  8 

Montreal,  C.  E 

Fort  Sollivan,  Maine 

Cannel,  do 

Boekaport,       do 

BUdefoid,        do 

Londonderry,  New  Hampdiiro . 

FranceMown,  do 

Dnblin,  do 

Maaebeater,  do 

CSonoMfd,  do 

Brandon,  Vermont 

8t.  Johnabory,  do 

Badington,       do.... 

Woreeater,  Maaaaehnaetta 

Aaherat,  do 

Newbaiyport,      do.... 


do. 
do. 
do. 


N.  AtUeboro, 
BamaUUe, 
Naw  Bedford, 
fladthTilla,  Conneotieat. 

Pomfret,  do 

NawLondon,       do 

Fart  Haaaton,  New  York. 


38. 9 
48.1 
40.6 
41.2 
44.3 


May. 


44.8 
42.9 
39.3 
46.8 
45.5 
42.3 
39.4 
4a9 
44.7 
44.0 
44.8 
44.6 
44.3 
44.9 
48.8 
42.7 
46.3 
47.1 


60.7 

54.9 

48.7 

55.4 

55.8 

58.4 

56.2 

55.5 

52.8 

59.3 

58.7 

54.7 

54.4 

57.0 

57.2 

56.5 

56. 8 

57.1 

55.2 

55.2 

58.4 

56.1 

57.6 

69.0 


Jane. 


61.6 

68.7 

56.1 

64.0 

66.0 

69.4 

67.0 

68.9 

65.0 

69.5 

69.3 

67.5 

65.0 

69.2 

6a6 

67.0 

67.0 

67.4 

66.7 

64.8 

67.5 

66.1 

66.7 

67.0 


Jaly. 


69.1 

eao 

60.9 
69.5 
72.0 
7a  6 
70.0 
70.1 
•67.2 
72.5 
71.5 
66. 8 
65.9 
70.6 
71.7 
68.4 
71.5 
72.2 
71.0 
69.7 


Aagaat. 


68.6 
70.4 
7a  5 


65.0 
60.1 
61.3 
66.1 


Sept 


7a  8 

68.4 


64.9 
69.2 
68.6 
67.3 


69.8 
68.7 
69.3 
67.2 


71.0 
6a7 


67.6 
'53.0 


68.4 


60.0 
68.8 
60.7 
67.8 


60.6 
61.  C 
69.7 
61.6 
61.7 
64.6 
61.9 


6a7 

78.1 
74.8 


dLS 
618 
ffi.7 


*  The  amount  at  aome  important  and  remote  atationa  ia  ragaely  givfla  aa  pr«fiu*t 


*nnllOdaya 
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do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Fort  Colnmlms,  New  York 
WMt  Point,  do.... 

BoverlT,  near  W.  P.  do. . . . 
Modrid.  do.... 

OOBTOnMBT, 

BddwiDiTiUe, 

Lodi, 

fleooeoFalb, 

BoflUo, 

Bkwmfield,  New  Jenej 

Mewark,  do 

Borlington,       do 

Gores,  PenBcyWuik.... 
Grove,     do 

do 

Hollidayabarg,  do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Fitttbarg, 

Bedford, 

Q«tty*nr|, 

Norriatown, 

Iforriirille, 

Harritbarg, 

Liin*, 

Pkiladelphia, 

Baltimore,    Maryland 

SeheUman  Hall,   do 

Frederick,  do 

Snithtonian  loititution,  Washington. 

tlinohefter,  Virginia 

Alezaadria,        do 

Lewiaborg,         do 

BttflUo,  do 

Bnuiawiok  00.,  do 

Portamouth,        do 

Bicbmnod,  do 

FortMonroe,     do 


fieappemoog,  North  Carolina. 

Chapel  HiU,  do 

Thomby,  do 

Camden,  South  Carolina 

Fort  Moultrie,  do 

SaTannah,    Georgia 

I^rta,  do 

WMtemarth  III.,  do 

Peafield, 

CoBoden, 

Perry, 


do. 
do. 
do. 


Aprfl. 


48.7 
46.4 
48.0 
43.0 
39.7 
44.7 
42.7 


48. « 
49.7 
51.0 
42.1 
43.1 
47.1 
48.5 
48.0 
49.6 
5().2 
51.8 
49.0 
88.9 
49.5 
54.4 
54.9 
52.6 
52.6 
54.9 
53.8 
54.4 
56.0 
56.3 
60.0 
57.4 
66.5 
56.7 
60.4 
60.2 
60.2 
66.7 
66.4 
68.1 
66.7 
67,0 


JaekaonviUe,  Florida... 

KeyWetC,         do 

Cedar  Keya,       do 

KmxHOI,  do 

TaUahaaaee,       do 

Penaaeola,  do 

Etttaw,  Alabama 

MewOrleaaa,  Looiaiana 

Awtia,    Teiaa 

NewWeid,    do 

Ft  Graham,  do 


66.4 
67.2 
71.0 
76.2 
72.9 
69.2 
71.3 
70.0 


69.8 
71.4 
7a  6 
66.8 


May. 


60.8 
60.6 
60.0 
54.8 
54.6 
66.2 
56.9 


52.4 
60.2 
61.3 
61.9 
60.5 
58.3 
67.6 
50.5 
61.0 
69.7 
62.1 
61.9 
61.6 
66.7 
60.7 
65.3 
66.9 
63.5 
64.3 
66.8 
64.7 
65.0 
63.6 
64.4 
69.0 
67.8 
66.1 
65.2 
68.8 
66.1 
68.0 
72.0 
73.4 
74.0 
71.9 
71.8 


72.8 
7a  7 
77.3 
79.4 
78.1 
74.5 
77.8 
74.2 
73.4 
72.9 
75.3 
81.3 
7«.9 


Jooe. 


71. « 
60.1 
70.0 
63.0 
60.8 
6a3 
60.5 
70.6 
6a2 
6a9 
71.1 
72.6 


71.5 


72.6 
74.0 
72,5 
74.9 
73.2 
71.6 
79.0 
71.5 
75.3 
77.7 
74.0 
77.2 
75.0 
7a  6 
76.0 
74.0 
77.0 
82.3 
79.6 
7a  2 
74.0 


7a  4 

7a  9 

79.3 

7a  5 

79.0 
81.6 
77.4 


81.7 


78.9 
80.5 
80.1 

7a  7 

80.6 
80.0 
8a7 

80.4 
80.8 
80.8 
79;  7 


July. 


T2.7 
70.8 
69.1 
6a6 
70.7 
67.5 
69.5 
70.0 
60.0 
71.3 
73.1 
74.1 


66.6 


73.4 
72.0 
73^3 
74.7 
7a  2 
71.9 
79.6 
72.9 
7a  4 
78.5 
74.2 
77.2 
74.5 


7a  4 
7a  0 

7a  1 


7a  8 
7a  I 

79.1 

n.i 


80.3 

82.8 
81.6 
82.8 
80.9 
77.8 
81.6 


81.7 
8a4 
83.2 
7d.9 
80.0 
82.1 
81.4 
80.2 
82.0 
81.9 
80.  G 


Angoat 


Tas 

71.4 
7a  7 
6a9 

7a  3 
6a9 
7a  0 

71.0 
70.1 
71.8 


7a  8 


6a5 


69.7 
71.0 
72.6 

7ao 
7ai 

71.6 

7a  1 

71.2 

7a  7 

77.9 
77.2 
7a  3 
77.5 


7a  0 
7a  5 
7a  7 
7a  1 


77.5 
77.7 
7a  3 

7a  4 


7a6 
8ai 
7a  4 

80.0 
78.6 
76.7 
8U.4 


82.6 
8a9 
81.9 
79.9 
61.0 
82.4 
81.2 
79.6 
81.0 
82.6 
84.5 


Sept. 


67.1 
TO.  2 
64.9 


57.  t 
60.4 
62.4 

6ao 

62.4 

6at 


66.6 
6a4 
61.1 


62.9 
64.1 


6ao 

66.4 
65.5 
70.7 
64.5 
6a4 
7a  7 
67,6 
67.2 
69.4 
67.8 

6a2 
6ai 


72.2 
71.6 
69.7 


Tai 
Tas 
rae 


74.8 
70.4 
74.0 


Tr.6 


79.3 

7a8 

78.0 

7a4 


7a9 
7a8 
7a  Q 


Anutrang  Academy,  Cherokee  Na- 

tiOB 

Fort  Towaon,  Cherokee  Nation 

Memphia,  Xonneaaee 

Lebanon,  do 

Olcaweod,  do. ...... .......... 

Dizoa'a  Spring,  do , 

Knoxville,  do 

DanTille,  Keotuoky 

IflUerabarg,    do 

fipriflffdale,     do 

Cmdiinati,     Ohio 

Hillabofoagh,  do 

JaekaooC.  H.,do 

Gennaatown,    do 


OfMTille,         do. 

Marietta,         do 

SaneariUe,       do 

Clweland,        do 

Obwlin,  do 

Detroit,   Michigan.... 
Abo  Arbor,       do..... 

Brooklyn,         do 

Battle  Creek,  do 

MOton,     Indiana 

Bltskmond,      do...... 

N.  Harmony,  do , 

Ottawa,    Iliinois 

Angoata,       do 

Atlwoa,         do 

Akoa.  do 

Port  Madiaon,    Iowa. . 
Moacatine,  do... 

Keokok,  do... 

Boweo'a  Prairie,  do... 
Vwdtmej,  do... 

Dnbaqae,  do... 

PlattoTille,  Wiaooaaia. 
Beloit,  do... 

Jaaeaville,  do... 

Emerald  Grove,  do... 
Sammit, 
MflwaoUe, 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Barabno, 
BeUefontaine, 
LaiHioi-parle,  Minneaota , 

Fact  SDeHioff,  do 

Fort  Brady,  Michigan 

Fort  LeaTMiworth,  Miaaoari 


April 


67  5 
64.0 
6a9 
60.5 
60.3 
59.3 
69.4 
5a2 


6a6 
6a4 
62.1 
6a4 
51.6 
61.6 
52.1 


48.5 
47.6 
48.6 
45.5 
45.1 
46.4 
52.5 
61.7 
67.9 
4a  9 
51.2 
53.2 
64.5 
50.6 
47.9 
60.3 
44.4 


45.3 
45.8 
44.1 
45.6 
45.1 
4a  4 
4a  6 
44.3 
45.6 
47.2 
44.7 
46.9 
39.1 

6ao 


May. 


71.3 
67.5 
7a  0 
66.3 
66.3 
66.0 
6a8 
67.5 
6a8 
62.5 
6a5 
61.1 
62.2 
61.3 
61.6 
62.4 


61.3 
69.1 
5a  6 
6a5 
66.9 
56.8 
61.4 
64.4 
65  7 
69.2 
59.8 
61.9 
63.4 
60.7 
66.3 
60.9 


57.4 

56. 8 

5a4 

57.4 
51.7 
56.0 
63.4 
52.2 
54.5 
56.4 
56.5 
5a8 

&a9 

4ao 

60.0 


June. 


79.1 
7a  3 
82.2 
79.5 
7a  4 
7a  0 
7a  3 

7a  3 
7a  1 
7a  3 

79.3 

7a  6 

74.4 

7a  0 

74.3 

7a  0 
7a  0 

68.5 

7a  6 
7a  5 

71.4 

7a  6 

74.3 
74.9 
74.0 
7a  3 
74.1 

7a  0 

75.4 
7a  7 

7a  7 

7a  8 
7a  8 

72.3 

7a  6 
7a  7 

74.4 

7a  1 
7a  2 

7a  7 
6a  1 


7a  1 

74.2 
71.4 
65.8 
67.6 

5a7 
7a  7 


Joly. 


80.6 
80.0 
81.2 
77.7 
7a  4 

7a  0 


7a  6 

75.6 

7a  0 
7a  6 

71.8 
74.3 

7a  7 


7ai 

7a  8 


7a  8 
7a  0 
7a  6 

71.2 
71.5 
71.4 

7a  5 

77.7 
7L6 
72.0 
7a  3 
74.3 

7a  9 

68.6 
76.1 

6a7 
6a8 

69.6 
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69.1 
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Some  notice  of  actual  consequences  upon  production,  for  the  present 
year,  thould  properly  be  appended  here.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that 
in  presenting  statements  ot  these  results,  we  are  liable  to  introduce 
some  measure  of  the  very  error  sought  to  be  avoided*by  this  compari- 
acm  of  well>determined  climatic  facts.     What  may  appear  conclusive 
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at  the  time  of  publication  in  local  journals,  perfaapa  proves  partial  or 
overcoiored  at  a  later  period. 

At  the  present  time  the  mass  of  these  results  is  very  well  known, 
however,  and  they  may  be  generally  stated  as  corroboralive  of  the  in- 
dications of  the  investigation  just  given.  The  EngHsh  and  foreign  grain 
harvest  suffered  the  greatest  losses;  and  the  consequences  so  clearly 
foreshadowed  at  the  close  of  July,  and  known,  or  possible  to  be  known, 
by  attention  to  the  temperature  measurements  received  at  that  time 
from  England  and  Noitneni  Europe^  with  some  definiteness  even  at  that 
time,  were  realized  in  a  very  severe  measure.  Some  notices  of  a 
general  character  will  add  to  the  force  of  the  statement  of  this  purely 
climatological  result. 

The  tone  of  the  following  notices  is  uniformly  sustained  by  all  the 
statements  of  results  there,  at  their  dales,  of  which  large  numbers  ot 
instances  are  at  hand : 

**The  reports  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  agree  in  stating  that  the 
deficiency  m  wheat  will  be  very  serious.  Several  instances  have  come 
to  our  own  knowledge,  in  which,  upon  threshing  the  produce  of  a  given 
number  of  acres,  the  yield  has  scarcely  exceeded  half  the  quantity  ob- 
tained from  the  same  land  in  good  average  seasons;  the  de6ciency, 
taking  the  kingdom  collectively,  will  certainly  amount  to  one-fourth,  if 
not  a  third,  and  we  shall  unquestionably  require  to  import  very  large- 
ly."— London  Mercantile  Gazette^  Sept.  6. 

•*  Harvest  prospects  are  now  the  subject  of  anxiety  and  speculation— 
a  subject  intensely  interesting  to  all  classes  alike.  As  a  general  state- 
ment, the  crop  may  be  pronounced  bad  for  this  period  of  the  season. 
k  will  be  found  to  hold,  as  a  general  rule,  that  a  late  harvest  is  a  defi- 
cient one,  and  this  season  will  prove  no  exception.  The  conmion  report 
on  this  point  is,  that  the  crop  is  short,  both  as  resp)ects  straw  and  grain; 
in  some  districts  we  find  it  set  down  at  two- thirds  of  an  average.  On 
the  whole,  the  prospects  of  the  harvest  are  precarious,  and  an  average 
return  can  hardly  now  be  reckoned  upon.  And,  as  it  is,  there  is  no 
alarm  throughout  the  country,  and  no  excitement,  save  what  prevails 
among  dealers  in  grain,  regarding  our  food  prospects,  notwithstanding 
the  unpromising  nature  of  the  weather.  The  world  is  now  "oefore  us, 
from  which  to  obtain  supply  and  make  up  our  lack.  The  latest  advices 
frt>m  the  Continent  speak  of  a  defective  narvest  there  as  well  as  in  this 
country,  and  the  upward  movement  of  the  past  week  in  Mark  Lane  has 
been  chiefly  caused  by  a  large  export  demand  for  shipments  to  France, 
where  the  crop  is  said  to  have  turned  outworse  than  it  is  at  all  likely  to 
do  licre." — London  Correspondence  of  Sept,  27, 

The  Agricultural  Gazette  and  Gardeners^  Chronicle  gives,  in  January, 
1864,  the  following  summary  of  results  of  the  British  harvest,  collected 
with  great  care,  through  a  eeneral  effort  early  entered  upon  by  the 
agricultural  interest.  It  is  valuable  for  both  the  positive  and  compara- 
tive results  it  embodies,  and  illustrates  the  actual  condition  of  British 
agriculture,  as  well  as  the  climatological  results  of  an  unusually  disas- 
trous year: 
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CLI)UTOLOGICAj;<^£CULIARlf!ES  OF  THE   YEAB  1653  IN  &EL1TI0N  TO 
_^  AGRICULTURE. 

The  cjiiraoceristics  of  the  year  1852  were  much  less  striking  than 
those  of  4853;  in  the  relation  of  the  current  climate — as  its  meteoi:bi6- 
gical  con4^joo8  may  be  termed — to  the  general  agricultural  prosperity. 
It  did  not^differ  largely  from  average  years  in  temperature  or  amount 
of  rain  for  the  months  affecting  cultivation,  though  the  winter,  or  Jan- 
uary {Mirticularly,  was  unusually  distinguished  by  extreme  cold.  The 
following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  degrees  of  difference  for  the 
year  1852  from  the  mean  temperature  for  a  considerable  series  of  jeai« 
at  each  station.  The  quanities  are  given  without  a  mark  wheie  the 
temperature  was  greater,  and  with  negative  signs  where  it  was  less  for 
each  month.     •  . 

Compariton  of  the  temperature*  of  1850  with  the  general  mean. 
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The  winter  ax>nths  are  seen,  by  these  comparisons,  to  have  been 
v«ry  variable — January  very  cold  and  December  unusually  warm- 
but  the  only  consequences  important  to  our  present  purpose,  resulting 
from  these  facts,  were  some  injuries  to  tropical  trees  and  plants  in  the 
extreiat  South,  and  to  fruit  and  delicate  trees  generally,  by  the  severe 
cold  of  January.  April  was  also  a  cold  month,  and  its  low  tempera- 
tures were  prolongea  intt)  the  early  part  of  May  in  the  Central  and 
Soutb^n  States,  retarding  the  progress  of  the  principal  staples  con- 
siderably. The  greater  advancement  of  Southern  agriculture  at  this 
season  rendered  this  chapse  more  severe  south  of  Philadelphia  than  in 
the  States  north.  The  cold  of  this  month  was  quite  universal,  and  the 
injury  to  fruit  and  fruit  trees  from  this,  and  the  great  extreme  of  Jan- 
uary, was  scarcely  less  than  in  any  previous  instance.  At  Philadel- 
phia) it  was  regarded  as  colder  thau  any  previous  April  for  sixty-lhr#|| 
years. 

The  differences  of  temperature  for  the  remaining  monihs,  to  October, 
are  unimportant,  and  wholly  within  common  limits.  October  was  un- 
usually warm,  November  colder  by  an  equal  measure,  and  December 
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•gain  reverted  the  change.    The  last  two  monttm  are,  however,  of 
▼ery  little  importance  to  the  current  cultivation  of  the  year. 

•«i  Europe,  the  comparison  of  temperatures  for  the  year.  1858  ex- 
l^tts  some  remarkable  differences,  for  the  winter  months,  from  those 
eBterved  in  the  United  States.  There  was  not,  however,  finy  very  re- 
markal)le  change  in  the  summer  temperatures  from  the  general  mean, 
or  any  remarkable  consequences  on  the  harvest.  The  prodnctiotl  was 
better  than  usual,  on  ihe  whole,  so  far  as  can  be  learned,  and  the  great 
Eastern  granary  of  Europe  near  the  Black  sea,  and  in  Central  Russia, 
susuined  its  usual  character  of  abundant  grain  harvests. 

Comparison  of  temperatureM  for  1852  in  Eurvpe  with  tJU  ptmtreJ  nuem. 
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The  winter  months  are  seen  to  have  been  unusually  warm  in  Kurope, 
the  cold  January  in  America  being  there  reversed.  April  was  c<^,  as 
intheUniied  Stales;  and  thesummer  months  warmer  than  usualin  West- 
ern Europe,  though  irregular  in  the  East.  The  autumn  was  apparently 
quite  opposite  in  temperature  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  espeqally 
ror  the  month  of  November.  London  and  Paris  were  many  d^;Tf  es 
warmer  than  usual,  and  St.  Petersburg  as  many  degrees  colder.  The 
jfomparison  of  several  stations  in  the  north  of  Europe  is  conclofi^  of 
tite  accuracy  of  the  results  given  for  St.  Petersburg.  '^ 

*rhe  European  season  was,  on  the  whole,  unusually  fevorable  to  its* 
imniense  and  sensitive  harvest  interests,  and  the  confhist  with  the  iU- 
tewing  year  quite  extreme  for  the  usually  etjuable  Euitopean  climate; 

In  the  United  Slates  the  anxvunt  of  rain  is  always  important,  ilnd 
almost  equally  so  with  the  temperature.  The  range  is  here  griMiter 
than  in  Europe  in  ihe  distribution  of  rain  for  single  noonths,  ind  ex- 
tremely irregular  in  respect  to  ihe  districts  where  these  drouebu  or 
excesses  fall.  For  186a  we  may  give  a  brief  general  sketch,  with  suA 
fident  precbion  for  the  present  purpose,  and  without  tabular  arrange- 
ment. 

In  the  New  England  States,  the  early  part  of  the  summer  was  defi- 
cient in  rain  In  Maine,  May  was  the  most  deficient,  and  the  previous 
months  had  some  excess.  In  Vermont,  April  and  May  were  very  dry; 
and  in  Massachusetts,  «nd  the  south  of  New  England,  "the  long-eon- 
Ifened  and  wide-spread  drought  of  1862"  embraced  May,  June,  and 
July.  August  was  a  very  wet  month,  and  the  remainder  of  the  season 
much  as  usual.  For  the  year,  the  amount  of  rain  was  very  near  the 
general  mean,  and  the  deficiency  in  the  early  summer  was  made  up  in 
March,  April,  and  August. 


Eastern  and  Northern  New  York,  with  part  of  Canada  and  Michigan, 
were  deficient  in  rain  thrrnigh  the  same  period.  In  Michigan,  **lhe 
BUdtUa  of  May  to  die  20th  of  June"  was  without  rain  for  some  parfi  of 
the  State.  Augast  was  profusely  rainy  in  Eastern  New  YorK,  lil^ 
Jersey,  and  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  Further  west,  and  in  Ohio,  Mkklh 
gaOt  and  the  adjacent  Stales,  the  summer  was  more  than  usually  iPy, 
ix  AUgusC  particularly.  In  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  very  Utile  ram 
fell  in  AdgusL 

In  the  Ueqtral  States  near  the  Atlantic,  April  and  August  had  a  large 
amount  of  raia ;  and  for  the  whole  year  the  excess,  in  this  part  ol  the 
United  Slates,  was  about  five  inches,  or  more  than  one-tenth  of  the 
averiige  a^laant.     There  were  no  droughts  of  importance. 

In  the  South,  the  distribution  was  irregular.  Li  Florida  and  on  the 
coast  of  South  Carolina  and  Greorgia,  the  three  summer  months  were 
profusf  ly  rainy,  but  in  the  range  of  the  Gulf  Slates  generally  they  were 
very  variable.  In  the  States  near  the  Gulf,  fiiom  Pensacola  to  New 
Orleans,  June  and  September  were  very  dry ;  arid  all  the  Central  States 
south  had  near  ten  inches  less  for  the  year  than  the  mean  annual 
amount.  October,  in  part,  and  November  particularly,  were  wet 
months  in  this  district,  however;  and  coming  at  the  clote  of  the  cott^- 
ripening  season,  and  with  more  than  usually  high  temperatures,  some 
considerable  injury  resulted  to  this  crop. 

In  the  States  bordering  tne  Mississippi  and  next  to  those  on  the 
teNth,  the  amount  became  as  l?irge  as  usual  for  the  year,  and  had  few 
important  peculiarities  of  monthly  distribution.     February,  August,  and 
December  were  wet  months  in  Tennessee,  and  June  ancf  October  were 
comparatively  dry.     The  extremes  did  not,  however,  fall  within  the 
^nltivable  period  in  any  important  measure. 
;  ,In  the  Ohio  valley  there  was  about  four  inches  more  than  the  usual 
•moui^  of  rain,  the  excess  falling  in  December.     Further  west,  in  In- 
OiMjt,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Iowa,  the  amount  for  the  year  was  some- 
thing more  than  usual,  also,  but  the  summer  distribution  more  irregti][||i 
,   yjLi  St.  Lo«is,  March,  May,  and  June  were  wet,  and  the  summer,  from 
'  t  juae  forward,  unusually  dry.     In  Iowa  the  autunm  was  unusually  weL 
•  The  distribution  of  rain  ior  1852  was  less  extreme  and  variable  than 
Upual.     The  droughts  of  Michigan  and  the  New  England  States  were 
the  only  injiuries  of  importance  to  agricultural  interests,  though  these 
were  felt  severely  io  those  districts. 

The  ye&r  wati^tliule  remarkable  in  its  climatology  through  the 
leason  afl^ting  cultivation.  The  temperature  extremes  of  the  winter 
months  were  very  great,  and  some  points  of  ^at  scientific  interest 
appear  in  that  connexion.  The  compensations  in  temperature  between 
the  United  States  and  Europe,  or  between  distant  portions  of  the  same 
hemisphere,  whether  on  the  same  continent  or  not,  are  very  strikingly 
shown  in  the  temperatures  of  London,  Paris,  and  Berlin,  at  6°  to  10® 
above  the  mean  temperature,  while  the  eastern  and  southern  portioos 
of  the  United  States  were  as  many  degrees  below.  On  the  Paqjjjlk 
coast,  in  California  and  Oregon,  January  was  2°  to  6°  above  the  maan 
temperature.  Even  at  Fort  Snelling  there  was  much  less  difference 
'    than  at  New  Orleans. 

Careful  statistics  of  the  several  staple  crops  of  any  year  are,  unfor- 
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twiately,  very  diflScult  to  obtain  for  ihe  United  States.  Those  at  the 
South,  for  cotton,  sugar,  &c.,  are  much  more  precisely  noted  than  the 
mm  crops,  and  for  the  year  1852  we  have  some  careful  estimates  of 
y^cotton  crojp  by  eminent  Southern  authorities.  Prof.  McCay,  of 
G^gia,  and  G.  G.  Henry,  esq.,  of  Mobile,*  estimate  the  entire  cotton 
Gr<^>  lor  1862  at  2,750,000  bales.  The  whole  amount  sent  forwawl  is 
larger,  and  is  placed  by  these  authorities  at  near  3,016,000  bales,  and 
by  :^ew  York  cotton  brokers  at  3,260,000  bales.  The  bst  ertimate  is 
confirmed  by  the  actual  receipts  up  to  September,  1853,  which  reached 
a  total  of  3,260,000  bales.  This  amount  is  much  abov«  that  for  any 
previous  year,  though  less  of  this  increase  is  due  to  a  bettacrop  than 
to  the  extension  of  cultivation  generally.  It  was  considerftly  injured 
in  many  localities  by  storms  and  weather  changes.  The  crops  for 
1861  and  1852  are  both  designated  as  large  by  the  best  authorities  of 
the  South,  however,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  seasons  were 
generally  quite  favorable.  The  crop  of  1861  is  very  uniformly  given 
at  2»865,000  bales— or  the  receipts,  rather — of  which  it  is  not  quite  cer- 
tain that  the  same  amounts  were  in  each  year  forwarded  of  that  grown 
in^he  previous  year.  The  above  authonties  assign  only  37,000  bales 
as  this  difference,  however,  leaving  the  crop  of  1861  less  by  a  con- 
siderable measure  than  that  of  1852. 

CLIMATOLOGICAL  NOTES  FOR^HE  YEAB  1851. 

_  • 

The  characteristics  of  climate  for  this  year  may  be  grouped  and  ex- 
hibited more  readily  than  for  either  of  those  just  given.  Those  of  tem- 
perature will  be  given  in  a  few  comparisons  without  tabular  statement. 

In  the  New  England  States,  the  mean  temperature  of  each  of  the 
several  months  forward  to  November,  is  almost  precisely  that  of  the 
mean  of  a  series  of  years  at  each  station.  The  differences  never  exceed 
two  degrees,  and  fall  equally  on  each  side,  and  variously  at  statiofft 
n^each  other,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  them  to  be  within  the  liaiits 
4#llnperfection  of  the  series,  or  of  error  of  observalion.  For  Noveiufier 
and  December  the  year  was  colder  by  about  two  degrees  for  the  first 
and  five  degrees  for  the  last  month.  For  the  year,  the  mean  falls  ali 
most  precisely  at  the  general  mean. 

In  New  York,  the  result  was  very  nearly  the  same,  a  slight  iall- 
mg  ofl^of  the  mean  for  the  year  being  exhibited  also. 

In  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  the  reaidts  were  quite  the 
same,  tholigh  February  and  March  became  decidedly  above  the  mean 
temperature,  ond  the  year  rather  above  than  below.  This  condition 
hdds  through  the  States  southward  to  Florida.  In  Western  Florida,  the 
differences  are  less,  though  February  remains  three  degrees  warmer 
than  usual,  and  September  is  as  much  below  and  October  as  much 
above  the  mean.     That  for  the  year  remains  the  same. 

At  New  Orleans  these  differences  are  similar,  but  less.     In  Tennes- 

,    sec,  and  adjacent  districts,  the  difl^erences  are  less  than  elsewhere 

attmg  the  months,  and  the  year  slightly  above  the  mean  temperature. 

'In  Ohio,  the  diffl'rences  were  much  as  in  the  Eastern  States  in  the 

same  latitude— February  and  March  warmer,  and  December  colder  than 
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naoaL  The  summed  was  unusually  uniform,  and  the  year  a  fraction 
of  ad^ree  above  the  mean  temperature.  At  St.  Louis  and  northward, 
the  sanne  difference  are  found,  though  they  are  less  for  any  single 
month  than  in  Ohio.     At  Fort  Snellmg  they  remain  the  same. 

The  most  striking  uniformity  of  temperatures  prevailed  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  also,  for  1851,  both  in  Oregon  and  California.  April,  August,  and 
December  were  each  one  to  two  degrees  wanner  than  usual,  tind  the 
year  nearly  a  degree  "^^mer  in  Oregon,  though  not  so  much  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

In  Engtend,  the  spring  and  autumn  were  some  degrees  below  the 
ibean  temiMhiture  for  some  months — April,  May,  September,  and 
Novembrf.  These  were  balanced  by  high  temperatufes  in  January 
and  October,  and  the  year  was  nearly  as  usual.  None  of  the  diff*er- 
ences  were  so  great  as  in  subsequent  years. 

In  all  parts  of  Europe  the  results  were  quite  uniformly  as  in  England. 
Even  in  Central  Russia,  at  Moscow,  similar  general  lemjjeraiures  oc- 
corred,  with  the  exception  that  September  and  November  were  above 
instead  of  below  the  general  mean. 

No  previous  year  in  the  records  of  temperature  haa  exhibited  greater 
uniformity  than  1851  for  the  great  range  we  may  brin^  into  compari- 
son, and  this  peculiarity  has  mduced  a  reference  to'  if  not  absolutely 
required  in  this  connexion.  It  was  a  year  of  great  and  general  success 
in  asricultural  pursuits,  as  far%B  may  be  learned. 
.  The  amount  of  rain  for  the  year  1861  was  large  in  the  Northern 
States — in  Maine  and  the  elevated  portions  of  New  York  and  Pennsylr 
▼ania,  and  in  Iowa  and  Illinois  particularly.  In  the  last-named  Slates  it 
reached  the  very  large  amount  of  sixty-four  inches,  and  it  came  near 
fiRy  inches  in  Maine.  The  Central  States,  from  New  Jersey  to  Ten- 
nessee, were  as  largely  deficient  in  amount  of  rain,  and  fell  off  fully  ten 
inches  from  the  annual  mean.  In  the  Southern  States,  it  was  again 
folly  as  large  as  usual,  and  in  Lower  Florida  much  greater.  The  ex- 
ceaa  in  Maine  was  iu  April  and  October ;  in  other  parts  of  New  £|[g^. 
land,  and  in  New  York,  the  same  months,  with  July  and  November* 
gave  a  large  fall  of  ram.     No  part  of  the  year  was  particularly  dry. 

In  the  West,  the  great  excess  fell  in  the  summer  months.  May  in- 
included.  Each  of  these  was  very  wet,  and  January  very  dry.  Sep- 
tember was  also  dry. 

In  Ohio,  or  at  Cincinnati  particularly,  the  whole  amount  for  the  year 
was  but  little  over  thirty  inches.  In  January  and  September  scarcely 
any  rain  fell,  and  all  seasons  of  the  year  were  deficient  more  or  less. 
There  were  less  severe  droughts  in  the  months  affecting  cultivation, 
however,  than  would  appear  probable  from  the  generally  dry  char- 
acter of  the  year.  In  the  Central  States,  eastward,  the  falling  off  wai 
mainly  in  winter  and  autumn  also,  though  June  was  comparatively  dry. 

In  the  South  Atlantic  States,  the  summer  was  very  wet.  Some  ex- 
tremes of  temperature  occurring  in  April  and  May  were  injurious  lo  thA 
planting  interests,  though  they  do  not  appear  in  the  means  of  tempefa- 
ture,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  season  there  were  many  local  ii;ji>- 
ries  from  summer  storms  and  profuse  rains.  In  Florida,  some  of  these 
were  very  severe,  and  they  were  generally  more  than  usually  frequent 
and  profuse  in  this  part  of  the  South.    Westward,  in  Louisiana  and 
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Texas,  the  summer  was  more  than  usually  dryt'yet  not  particulac^ 
inju:  ious  from  this  cause,  except  at  the  border  of  the  plaiDS»  where 
toepe  seems  to  have  been  very  little  for  the  entire  three  mooihs  of 
fommer.  ^ 

The  statistics  of  agricultural  production  for  distinct  years  are  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  procure,  yet  they  are  nevertheless  among  the  most 
important  o(  comnKrcial  data.  The  amount  of  any  staple  sent  forward 
is  comparatively >asy  to  obtain  for  any  year ;  yet  the  controlling  element 
is  the  amount  produced,  which  may  be  withheld  in  the  h^ods  of  pro- 
ducers to  a  large  extent,  under  low  prices.  There  nppeaMLM  mode  of 
determining  tbit  so  effectively  as  by  direct  solicitation  iriMBjAniunica- 
tions,  at  the  clftse  of  the  year;  and  a  thorough  digestion  mwSb  returns 
from  the  present  sources  of  communication  to  the  Hgricultural  repcHtt 
would  give  an  exhibit  of  great  value,  commercially,  for  every  year. 
At  present,  very  few  estimates  of  this  sort  are  made.  IWr  the  three 
years  for  which  we  have  undertaken  to  determine  the  cKmatological 
character,  and  its  great  and  decisive  influence  upon  agricultural  produc- 
tion, few  have  given  precise  statements  of  any  year's  results,  and  its 
relatioQ  to  the  general  or  average  productions.  The  table  given  in 
connexion  witJs  the  exhibit  for  1863  is  also  almost  the  only  English 
statement  of  th^  kind. 

This  remark  is  suggested  by  the  great  difficulty  of  giving  definite  re- 
sults in  connexi(Mi'with  this  climatologjbal  disUnction  for  successive 
years.  Of  the  amount  brought  to  tidewater  in  New  York  for  any  yeaii 
It  is  quite  impossible  to  distinguish  that  grown  in  the  year  for  which  the 
Statement  is  made,  and  the  statistics  given  under  that  head  are  by  Ut 
the  best  procurable  of  the  grain  produce  of  the  United  States.  For 
Southern  staples  we  may  be  more  precise,  and  for  cotton  and  SU^V 
some  clear  stiitements  may  be  made.  In  the  extension  of  all  these  de- 
scriptions of  cultivation,  a  per-centage  of  advance  is  always  due  to  the 
OMning  of  new  lands,  and  the  measures  we  have  must  be  modified  by 
tjp#  Amount  of  this  advance  to  render  them  decisive  of  the  changes  in 
fweessive  years. 

The  amount  of  agricultural  produce  passing  through  the  New  York 
canals  was  nearly  the  same  for  wheat,  Hour,  Scc.t  as  in  the  t^o  pre- 
Tious  years. 

18481  1860.  1851. 

Flour,  barrels ... , 3,268,087  3,266,077  3,368,466 

Wheat,  bushels 2,734,389  3,670,7M  3,1G3,68S 

Indian  corn,  bushels 6,121,270  3,228,0M  7,670,318 

This  statement  would  show  a  large  and  uniform  production  for  the 
years  embraced.  It  was,  however,  scarcely  equal  to  the  usual  per- 
centage of  increase  due  to  the  increased  area  coming  into  cultivation. 
In  the  exports  a  more  considerable  fulling  off  occurs.  These  were  very 
large  in  1848,  after  two  abundant  harvests,  and  with  extensive  £ik 
ropean  failures,  as  in  1863. 

Aggregate  value  of  bread$tuft  and  provuiom  exported  from  1848  to  1862. 

Year  ending  June  30, 1848 $68,701,921 

Do 184». 37,472,761 
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¥8ar  ending  Jimc  30, 1860 . ............ $38,166,607 

IK) 1861 • 2M61,878 

Do 1862» 36,000,000 

These  are  but  indirect  exhibits  of  the  abundance  of  the  harvests  for 
each  year ;  but  they  are  the  most  satisfactory  of  those  accessible  at 
present. 

The  crop  of  cottcm  for  the  three  years  is  given  by  Prof  McCay,  of 
Georgia,  wkh  great  accuracy,  in  the  several  papers  published  by  him 
on  this  sfldMCU  and  these  generally  exhibit  great  uniibimity  of  produo- 
tion  in  liiMp0t  sensitive  crop  through  these  years.    .The  corrected  '. 
compai^K»^y3fr.  Henry,  gives  2,366,000  bales  to  186fTand  2,932,000 
to  1862;^  with  tne  remark  that  tlie  crop  of  1863  will  not  probably  exceed 
the  L^st  amount.     Prof  McCay,  after  a  graphic  and  clear  enumeration 
of  the  climatological  peculiarities  of  l!fte  siliviier  of  1863,  the  drought 
in  Georgia  and  the  Adantic  States,  the  stonsf  in  Florida,  the  wet    . 
weather  and  rot  in  Mississippi  and  the  Ceotrai  States,  and  the  una-  ^* 
sually  fine  climate  and  crop  in  Texas  and  Tennessee^  assigns  3,100,000 
bales  as  the  amount  for  1853,  in  his  earliest  paper  crfl^tbe  subject,  em- 
bracing this  year.     Subsequently,!  he  gives  tne  fbUowiog  statement  o€# 
the  crops  and  estimates :  tf 

'^'*  Eadmate  for  Eadnwte  fer 

1851.  *■      1853.  1863.  1854. 

Bales 2,366,000         8,016,000         3,263,000         3,000,000 

This  statement  applies  to  raeiptt  for  the  yean  named,  and  is  not, 
'  therefore,  distinctive  of  the  amount  produced  in  each  season.  It  throws 
dlAbsses  of  1863  forward  into  the  e.«timates  for  1864  mainfy,  and  of 
the  general  climatological  efFecl  Prof.  McCay  again  remarks  as  ibHows: 
*'From  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  a  considerable  decline  miljr  be 
ocpected.  The  first  crop  of  bolls  was  small' on  account  of  the  droi^g^; 
the  second  was  lessened  by  rains;  and  the  third  was  generally  (At^rfT 
bv'lfae  October  frost;  but  many  places  have  escaped  one  or  the  other 
of  these  calamities,  and  the  deficiency  of  receipts  at  Charleston  and  • 
Savannah  will  be  made  up  in  part  by  increased  shipments  from  Ctf- 
Inmbus  and  the  Tennessee  river.  Instead  of  813,000  Dales  for  the  last 
year,  760,000  may  be  expected  for  1864.     From  Florida,  the  falling  off 

•»  — _ — . "r 

*  A  oonpantiTe  itat«B>ent  for  thii  year  i«  Mt  giren  by  tbe  Mune  vtAoritej,  and  is 
ttken  fraauublM  in  Hut's  Merohsnu'  MagaziBe,  wkve  the  value  of  "  domeaUe  prodM*"  li 
fiTen  aSWows  for  cIm  three  jrean: 

18B0 M8,fl6y.0M 

1»1 39,164,776 

laM .1 40,716,781 

Tbe  eonpariM>a  for  tbe  last  two  yeara  oa  tbe  leading  graiM  is  ai  folhnrt: 

1661.  I86t. 

WlR«t,  buibela 1,468,465  3,1^»6 

rWmr,  barrels l,«64,3i«  l.a66,S»7 

ladiao  oora,  bosbeb l,<te,674  766,498 

The  Orst  table  should  give  about  |35,000,000,  eridently,  as  tbe  export  for  186t. 

t  De  Bow's  Reriew  for  April,  1854. 
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win  be  small.  The*  crops  on  the  Fliht  and  Chattahoochee  rivers  «ft 
much  better  than  last  year;  the  planting  has  been  larger;  they  have 
bad  no  disastrous  storms ;  and  the  October  frost  did  not  everywhere  stop 
the  growth  of  the  plant.  The  estimate  fy  1854  may  be  put  at  160,000 
bales. 

"  From  Alabama  the  reports  are  various  and  contradictory.  Up  to 
July,  the  promise  was  never  better;  .but  the  wet  weather  brought  the 
boll-worm  on  many  plantations,  and  its  ravages  were  at  some  places 
▼ery  great.  The  Irost  then  came  and  destroyed  all  hope  Of  the  late 
crop  of  bolls,  though  in  many  places  this  frost  was  not  dg^gpttji^ve,  and 
dirough  the  ^dple  month  of  November  the  fine  weat^v^SEbpening 
and  gathering  toe  crop  favored  the  planters  very  much.V  "^"^^  -, 

For  the  districts  or  area  cultivated, -the  cotton  crop  of  1863  is  un- 
doubtedly the  least  of  the  three  Years,  and  that  of  sugar  the  greatest. 
The  sugar  crop  of  185!*s  giVen  by  Mr.  Champomier  at  321,934 

^  hogsheads  for  Louisiana,  and  11,023  for  Texas.    He  designates  it  as 

•  "one  of  the  greatest  ever  known  "  for  the  area  embraced,  as  the  ad- 
vanced cultivation  gives  it  a  great  precedence  in  absolute  amount. 
For  the  remaiahig  staples  it  is  so  difficult  to  procure  definite  state- 

•nents  for  di«liliCt -years,  that  further  ^atistics  cannot  be  embraced  in 
flim  connexion.  With  the  measures  W  wiation  in  temperature  and 
amoont  of  rain  which  control  the  resak  SO"  decisively",  however,  the 
actual  results  should  be  associated,  'fhey  ate  both  primary  commer- 
cial requirements,  and  they  become  such  more  decisively  as  our  pro- 
duction is  extended  and  the  relations  of  Supply  and  demand  are  more 
direct  through  a  perfected  commerce  and  the  most  prompt  communi- 
cation with  all  markets.  The  cUmate  of  the  United  Stat«  has  a  vari- 
ability OBiich  greater  than  that  of  Europe,  with  differences  amongtiti 
diffenM  districts  also  unknown  to  Western  Europe,  at  least.  The  mu- 
taaMhekitions  and  peculiarities  of  each  are  shown  most  conspicuously 

.  in  ibe  last  two  years,  by  measures  and  results  very  imperfectly  sketched 
m  thflk  comparison. 

VEBTICAL  RANGE  OP  VEGETATIOS. 

It  is  less  important  to  American  climatology  to  determine  the  eleva- 
tion at  which  the  various  cultivated  growths  are  most  successful,  or 
cease  to  fiourish,  than  for  Eurc|ie  and  the  Eastern  continent.  The 
DMthem  portion  of  the  Alleghanies  only  develop  climatological  distinc- 
tiona  of  this  sort;  and  cultivation  has  not  yet  sufficienthr  occu^ed  their 
lower  areas,  or  tried  any  step  of  ascent,  to  render  the  definitio#li>f  ver- 
tical range  of  any  value  there.  On  the  southern  portions  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies the  climatic  differences  due  to  elevation  hardly  appear,  or  only 
m  the  restriction  of  the  growth  of  tropical  staples.  Precise  limits  of 
the  grains  and  fruits  of  temperate  latitudes  are  there  unknown,  and  no 
approach  to  distinction  is  apparent  in  the  highest  cultivated  localities. 
Indian  corn,  of  precisely  similar  varieties  to  those  grown  on  either  hand 
at  the  level  of  ine  sea,  flourishes  unchanged  on  the  highest  cultivated 
portions  of  the  Alleghanies  of  Virginia,  at  2,500  to  3,000  feet  elevation. 

On  the  summits  of  many  of  these  mountains  the  forests  are  thin  and 
dwarfed,  but  there  seems  no  sufficient  diffference  of  climate  to  account 
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and  there  is  adequate  cause  in  defective  soil.  On  the  more  ele- 
vated ridges  of  the  White  and  €^reen  mountains  of  the  Northeast,  forest 
limits  appear,  however,  which  belong  to  climate  alone.  The  range  of 
dedduous  trees  of  the  various  species,  and  of  some  kinds  ol  cultivated 
crops,  might,  perhaps,  be  examined  with  some  precision  in  these  last 
districts,  but  as  yet  we  have  no  observations  which  may  be  <ised. 

In  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  from  these  to  the  Pacifist  elevation 
becomes  quite  important  in  the  range  of  cultivated  plants,  and  it  would 
be  a  most  interesting  examination  to  ascertain  the  limit  of  the  various 
trees,  grasses,  and  other  native  growths.  Elevation  has  not  here  the  same 
sig^nificance  as  in  Europe,  however,  and  a  new  scalt  of  points  would 
be  necessary.  In  a  succeeding  list,  the  range  of  well- known  grains  and 
forest  trees  is  given  for  the  Caucasus,  with  limits  of  6,000  to  7,000 
feet  above  the  sea.  In  portion^  of  oiur  own  interior  the  general  level  is 
scarcely  less  than  these  hmiling  eWvalions,  and  fi-om  this  plateau, 
mountains  rise  several  thousands  of  feet  higher,  clothed  with  grasses 
and  forests  nearly  to  their  summits. 

The  absence,  in  our  western  interior,  of  tite  usual  .'distinctions  be- 
longing to  elevation,  is  strikingly  shown  in  the  very  high  and  almost 
universal  range  of  cacti,  and  in  the  feet  that  this  gteat  characteristic 
form  of  dry  and  hot  climates  only  gives  place  to  ihe  mosses  at  the 
highest  portions  of  the  mountain  plateau.  Fremont  remarks,  only  .at 
the  South  Pass,  itself,  "cacii  have  become  rare,  and  mosses  begin- 
to  dispute  the  hills  with  them."  Deciduous  trees  flourish  at  this  eleva- 
tion of  8,000  feet,  and  on  many  equally  elevated  tracts  on.  various  parts 
o(ihe  range. 

The  mountains  of  Caucasus  are  betweefc  40**  and  46°  north  latitude, 
and  the  more  elevated  portions  of  the  Rocky  mountains  betweeti  SB** 
and  42°.  Though  we  are  not  now  able  to  assign  limits  in  th^  tectical 
ran^e  of  cultivation  nor  of  native  growths  on  this  continent,  it  evidently 
differs  widely  from  that  of  the  Alps  and  the  Caucasus.  As  a  general 
rule,  similar  growths  go  higher  here,  and  the  qiassive*  plateau  fit^ra 
which  the  mountains,  properly  so  called,  take  their  rise*  corresponds 
nearly  in  temperature  with  coast  districts  of  the  same  latitude  near  the 
level  of  the  se^ 

In  the  prospective  wants  of  the  Pacific  region,  all  the  cultivable  ct^ 
pacity  of  the  adjacent  country  must  be  brought  into  requisition,  and  the 
mountain  sides  and  elevated  valleys  will  be  made  to  yield  whatever 
they  may  for  support  of  large  populations.  The  Rocky  mountains  and 
their  coooected  ranges  south  of  42^  north'  latitude  may  undoubtedly 
be  cultivated  or  occupied  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  the  European 
Alps  fMToper,  and  the  whole  region  permit  some  liarms  of  valuable  pro- 
duction. 

The  following  list  of  upper  limits  of  various  growths  in  the  Caucasus 
is  taken  from  Kupff!er's  report  of  the  physical  (meteorological)  observa- 
tories of  Central  Russia.  The  district  of  the  Caucasus  lies  between 
the  40th  and  45th  parallels  of  north  latitude,  and*  it  gives  us  a  more 
precise  basis  of  comparison,  in  general  climate,  than  the  district  of  the 
Alps.  The  precise  localities  named  are  obscure,  but  they  all  lie  near 
Tinis,  which  is  south  of  the  principal  chain  of  Caucasian  moontainti 
and  in  latitude  42^: 
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Limit  9f  the  gramina  a$td  qf  Cerealt  {barUy,  vkgrnt,  4Cv.)  tn  the  Omtie 

of  the  Cantanu, 


Limit  of  grasses  above  the  village  of  Iba 

Limit  of  the  Jlhododendron  Caucasicum .  ,^ ^ 

Limit  of  Cecals  near  the  village  of  Calota ■. 

Do. .....near  Zaki , '. , 

Do near  Khoja 

Do near  Baki .'-... 

Do. . . . i .Sn  the  Mt  Ardjivani ., .':,.,. 

Do. ...  *^t  the  village  of  Iba,  (barley) 1.'.. 

Do at  the  village  of  Tapaukan 

Do at  the  village  of  J^)9oita 

Do at  the  village  of  iBajegat 

Do at  the  villa^  of  Roki 

Do* over  the  village  of  Dodonastan 

Do .tiear  tb#  village  of  Tedeleti,  (in  the  forest) 

Do. . .  ^  .near  the  village  of  Guebriana,  (in  the  forest). . 

Liipit  of  vines  in  the  village  of  Korota,  on  the  river  Hani 

Do at  the  village  of  Outsai,  on  the  river  Rioni 

Do at  the  village  of  Ateni,  near  the  ruins  of  tbe  mon- 
astery  

Limit  of  forests  above  the  village  of  Gom^chen,  in  the  district 

,.         of  Ratschink,  (the  birch) 

Do near  the  village  of  Tapankon 

Do on  the  western  declivity  of  the  mountain  Guer- 

wokha 

;  1>0 above  the  village  of  Guebriana,  district  of  Tiflis 

Do above  the  village  of  Zoni 

Do* . above  the  Fort  Djavi 

_,         Do.  ......  on  the  mountain  Matsmind,  (northwest  declivity) 

Do. .  .V .  .southwest  declivity  of  Mt.  Cirkhlebert,  Ossetie 

mountains 1 

Do above  Mangli»»  district  of  Tiflis,  (birchei) 

i         Do southern  declivity  of  Mt  Mtatsmind ..,.,-.... 

Do on  the  mountain  Kildakar,  district  of  Tiflis  . . . 


9,760 
9,410 
8,100 
7,660 
7,460 
7,270 
6,960 
6,^60 
6,870 
6,660 
6,430 
6,310 
6,1M 
6,860 
6,690 
3,670 
3,990 

2,260 

8,010 
7,730 

7,620 
7.260 
6,740 
6,730 
6,660 

6,680 
6,320 
6,260 
6,930 


Vertical  rang*  <^ vegetation  on  the  Alpt, 


There  is  no  thorough  examination  of  this  point  accessible  for  the 
present  purpose,  and  I  he  notes  are  Irom  scattered  sources. 

Vine  cultivation  ceases  at 1,960  feet. 

Limit  of  the  chestout-tree 3,000 

Of  the  oak *['  4^000 

Of  the  birch - 4^580 

A  species  of  Rhododendron  attains 7,800 

.  Wiflow,  herbaceous *  8,000 

The  spruce  fir 5^900 

Saxifrages,  gentians,  and  grasses,  (to  the  snow-Hue) 9,000 
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grains  in  north  of  Switzerland 3,600  feet. 

Maize,  or  Indian  com 2  800  " 

Barley  in  south  of  Switzerland ^ 6,900  " 

The  cherry-tree 3,050  " 

Thewalnut .^.  g^goo  " 

The  walnut  in  the  Pennine  Alps 34J80  '« 

Mean  limit  of  cuhivated  fields  on  the  Pennine  Alps <  .  =  4,780  " 

Limit  of  the  beech  in  the  north  of  Switzerland 4,250  •* 

Of  the  fir,  in  the  same 6,900  ** 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  statistics  exist  of  the  vertical  range  of 
▼arious  plants  and  forest  trees  on  our  own  mountain  ranges.  Some  of 
those  near  the  Pacific  would  afi'ord  valuable  measures  for  comparison, 
and  might  show  a  correspondence  with  European  results  not  found  on 
the  Rocky  mountains.  Pine  and, aspen  forests  certainly  attain  the 
height  of  11,000  feet  at  the  Parks,  and  generally  near  the  sources  of 
the  great  rivers  which  rise  in  that  part  of  the  Rocky  mountai^^  The 
8D0w-line  and  limit  of  vegetation  of  every  sort  are  undetermined. 
Further  souihVest,  on  the  isolated  mountains  between  Santa  F6  and 
the  Colorado  of  California,  pine  forests  cover  the  San  Francisco  mount- 
ains to  the  suajimit,  an  elevauon  of  12,000  feet.  Maize  is  cultivated  in 
this  district  at  f  n  elevation  of  6,000  to  6,000  feet,pon  the  mountains  of 
Zuni,  and  others  southward.  The  contrast  afforded  by  the  com-field« 
and  fruits  cultivated  at  6,300  feet  elevation  at  Zufli,  with  its  limit  at 
2,600  in  the  Alps,  may  show  how  decisively  American  climates  differ 
from  the  European  in  measures  usually  taken  as  standard. 

HIGHEST  TEMPERATURES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  table  is  prepared  to  represent  the  principal  agricul- 
tural districts  of  the  United  States  in  the  extremes  of  high  temperature 
through  the  several  months.  The  first  numbers  at  each  station  give  the 
highest  temperatu|;e8  ever  observed  at  the  locality  for  each  month,  and 
a  series  of  years  has,  in  all  cases,  except  those  otherwise  noted,  been 
collated  to  obtain  ibe  positive  maximum  found  there.  The  oscillations 
of  these  principal  changes  return  in  a  period  often  or  twelve  years,  and 
the  numbers  given  may  safely  be  taken  as  the  highest  to  be  anticipated 
at  any  time.  The  second  set  of  numbers  is  the  mean  of  the  separate 
maxima  observed  in  a  series  of  years,  and  these  points  may  be  expectwl 
to  be  reached  for  every  year.  The  last  are  the  more  important  to  cul- 
tivation. * 

The  illustration  of  maximum  temperatures  as  single  measurement! 
may  be  so  uniform  for  all  parts  of  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rocky 
mountains,  that  they. have  not  been  given  in  a  tabular  form  in  connex- 
ion with  other  temperature  measures  in  illustrating  the  climatology  of 
any  staple.  Reference  may  b^  made  to  the  few  representative  stations 
given  here  for  any  one  of  them,  though  in  most  cases  no  distinctive  im- 
portance attaches  to  this  point.  Generally,  this  uniformity  of  geo- 
graphical range  for  extreme  high  temperatures  is  very  important  to 
cultivation,  as  proving  a  more  decidedly  high  curve  both  of  daily  and 
monthly  changes  than  would  be  found  in  climates  givine:  no  such  single 
measures.     The  value  of  this  peculiarity  is,  however,  far  better  shown 
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in  the  monthly  means,  as  respects  the  growth  of  plants  requiring,  ^h 

temperatures. 

Hijjkeft  temperatures  at  station*  representing  the  principal  agricultural  districts 

east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
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Albton  Mines,  N.  8 

50 

M 

60 

71 

79 

88 

94 

88 

86 

75 

63 

56 

43 

44 

50 

68 

79 

83 

86 

83 

80 

71 

99 

45 

Mootre*!,  C.  E 

50 
48 

96 

45 

66 
55 

76 
68 

91 

85 

97 
90 

100 
93 

95 
89 

99 

86 

74 
68 

65 
60 

90 

44 

Cutiae.  Me 

5-) 

5S 

64 

74 

84 

90 

94 

93 

86 

78 

69 

96 

44 

43 

9« 

64 

75 

83 

87 

64 

78 

67 

99 

48 

Amhent,  Mus «... 

5« 
43 

56 

4ft 

73 

ai 

83 
75 

88 
83 

93 
65 

94 
60 

98 

65 

86 
88 

81 
73 

70 
69 

96 

44 

Mew  Bedford,  Mue j 

58 

SS 

73 

80 

90 

95 

96 

91 

86 

63 

68 

80 

47 

90 

ao 

73 

78 

85 

87 

86 

63 

71 

09 

98 

Bmrtlngtoo,  Vt 

Kocbefter,  1^  Y | 

97 
90 
98 

100 
93 

98 

06 
88 
94 

98 
64 
93 

64 

n 

76 

84 

89 

78 

74 

69 

48 

45 

64 

76 

84 

90 

93 

87 

86 

73 

69 

« 

New  York 

(B 

64 

75 

83 

87 

98 

98 

96 

90 

76 

78 

80 

46 

90 

65 

74 

84 

86 

90 

86 

81 

79 

63 

50 

Philadeipliia 

S5 
53 

68 

53 

70 

•6 

87 
80 

99 

66 

09 
91 

100 
95 

94 
90 

94 
85 

63 
76 

79 
68 

66 

54 

Bahimore , 

M 
54 

71 
55 

61 
60 

88 
80 

93 

85 

99 
98 

100 

95 

95 

90 

98 
84 

89 

78 

73 
69 

88 

«9 

Wwhingtoa 

(15 

70 
56 

89 
67 

87 
79 

91 
86 

100 
93 

100 
95 

94 
90 

• 

83 
76 

74 
67 

•6 

54 

lickmoDd ? 

77 

81 

87 

93 

109 
03 
94 
00 

100 
94 
94 
99 

95 
91 
93 
90 

93 

85 

73 

68 

Cluri^aton  ... ..........  ^  i 

•■••■• 

79 
7S 

80 
73 

85 
80 

88 
H9 

98 

87 

98 

67 

64 
80 

'  88 
79 

79 

73 

Be  AoffuatiDe , 

78 
73 

7» 

74 

84 
80 

88 
83 

98 
89 

94 
90 

94 

91 

93 
90 

89 
86 

85 
80 

88 

74 

78 
79 

Key  West 

81 
80 

84 

8i 

85 
83 

86 
84 

68 
87 

89 
88 

89 

86 

89 

86 

88 
87 

87 
85 

84 
89 

83 

81 

New  OrlewM 

78 
74 

80 
75 

88 
77 

87 
88 

89 
85 

94 
89 

94 
89 

08 

87 

89 
85 

87 
84 

83 
80 

80 

HantsTiUe,  Altt 

75 

75 
68 

75 
70 

84 
80 

86 
88 

90 
86 

98 
90 

95 

94 
90 

91 

86 

86 
81 

78 
78 

70 

67 

NMltvjBe,  Tena 

09 
63 

76 
70 

78 
78 

86 
80 

89 
83 

95 
89 

99 
93 

97 
89 

90 

84 

87 
80 

80 

79 

68 

69 

8t.L<Mto 

06 
69 

78 
63 

81 
75 

86 
80 

99 

85 

97 
80 

97 
99 

95 

86 

94 

86 

84 

80 

79 
71 

89 

69 

dnciiiiiati 

65 

68 

78 

86 

90 

96 

100 

94 

99 

64 

78 

66 

63 

68 

73 

80 

84 

90 

94 

90 

85 

81 

•  70 

61 

Mwietu 

69 
57 

65 
90 

75 
70 

83 
74 

86 
78 

96 

86 

98 
90 

9^ 

87 

93 
63 

78 
73 

TO 
86 

65 

80 

Clereluid 

57 

57 

6» 

73 

83 

96 

94 

90 

91 

T7 

63 

95 

54 

90 

65 

68 

77 

83 

87 

83 

80 

79 

60 

M 

Detroit 

58 
46 

53 

47 

74 
67 

81 

74 

88 
80 

» 

94 
90 

96 
86 

90 
79 

78 
73 

65 

89 

95 

48 

MUwaakie 

50 
46 

&5 

46 

79 
68 

80 
73 

84 
80 

98 
84 

94 

87 

94 
83 

91 

78 

76 
70 

70 
60 

58 

45 

Mueeatine,  Iowa. 

60 

sa 

71 
55 

84 
78 

86 
80 

90 

84 

06 
88 

96 
99 

96 
90 

93 

86 

86 

78 

74 
69 

63 

59 

For  BMiUnc 

40 
45 

60 
93 

79 
65 

86 
89 

99 
86 

96 
90 

95 
99 

97 
90 

90 
83 

81 

78 

87 
88 

46 

43 

FanGibaoB 

71 
66 

80 

75 

80 
84 

99 

n. 

94 

88 

99 
05 

99 
95 

97 
94 

95 
93 

89 
86 

84 
80 

74 

68 

Fort  Graham,  Texaa,  18S1 . . . 

76 

76 

86 

98 

94 

100 

104 

108 

105 

103 

90 

80 

Ban  Antonio,  Texiu,  1851 .. . 

78 

78 

84 

.87 

88 

90 

94 

94 

93 

86 

81 

78 

Fort  Brown,  Texae,  1651 .... 

83 

M 

86 

SB 

98 

96 

94 

99 

96 

89 

87 

78 
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Summary  statement  of  coinage  at  the  United  States  Mint  at  Philadelphia 
during  the  year  1853,  by  D.  Stuegeon,  Treasurer. 


GOLD. 


Date. 


Doabla 
eagles. 


Pfeoea. 


January 

February 

March 

April ...  .... 

May 

June 

July 

Aogtut 

September. . 
October...  . 
November . . 
December . . 


Eagle«.|  Hdlf 
eagles. 


Pieces. 


201,223 

115,040 

249,233 

212,590 

65,170 

26,474 

60,228 

83,730 

166,097 

40,070 

20,912 

31,159 


11,460 
20,233 


Pieces. 


Quarter 
eagles. 


Dollars. 


Pieces.      Pieces 


27,576 


23,706 
18,535 
21,777 
20,860 
22,005 
27,614 


35,063 


42,486 
36,345 
51,757 
43,000 
26,860 
35,365 
23,725 


18,656 


1, 261,  326|201, 2531305, 770  1, 404, 66814, 076, 051 


95,910 
51,886 

108,406 
57,496 

203,548 

330,602 
83, 216 

108,264 
60,738 
95,864 
63,612 

145, 124 


Bars. 


Yalae. 


Total  vahies. 


292,673 
298,435 
458,133 
460,045 
644,16112,296,716  11 
172,494  2,769,211  51 
60,276  2,762,993  28 
215, 121  605,  496  83 
294,848       136,064  11 


582,9.5513,515,236  97 


355,238 
241,672 


827,979  17 
2, 922, 297  96 


]|4, 809, 
2,931, 
5,693, 
5,305, 
5,120, 
4,774, 
4, 459, 
3. 120, 
4,357, 
5,265, 
1,760, 
4, 593, 


388  00 
280  00 
808  00 
080  00 
222  11 
245  51 
469  98 
229  83 
662  11 
876  97 
487  17 
869  96 


15,835,997  94  5^,191,618  94 


SILVER. 


Date. 


Dolls. 


Pieces. 


Half 
dollars. 


Quarter 
dollars. 


Pieces.       Pieces. 


January.  ., 
February. 

March 

April , 

May 

June , 

July 

August 

September 
October  ... 
November  . 
December.. 


39,000 


7,110 
46, 110 


424,008 
646,000 
552,000 
368,000 
498,000 
436,000 

160,  oap 

448, 700 


Dimes. 


Half 
dimes. 


Reces.        Pieces. 


44, 200i        95, 000 


Trimes. 


Pieces. 


135,000 


1,210,020| 

1, 196,  000 
852,000 
1,404,000 
2,324,000 
3, 504,  000 
3,100,0001  1, 
1,352,000!  2, 
268,000  3, 


560,010 

610,000 

740,000 

540,000 

590,000 

900,000 

540,000 

960,000  3, 

638,000  5, 


1. 


430,020 
760.000 
800,000 
580,000 
520, 000 
700,000 
280,000 
120,000 
040,000 


3, 125, 000 
2, 700, 000 
5, 575, 000 


m5,i 


3, 532, 703^15, 254, 220112, 173, 010  13, 345, 020 


1, 


Value. 


$93,750  00 
108,300  00 
167,250  00 
419,007  00 
610,004  00 
650,000  00 
710,000  OO 
850,000  00 
250,000  00 
210,  000  00 
870,000  00 
914,260  00 


11,400 


,00ol7. 


852, 571  Oa 


88 


\ 
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COPPER. 


Dat«. 


JanxuuT 

Febnuuy 

March 

April 

M»y 

JmM .....  ....• 

July • 

Angnat 

(Beptember 

October 

Norember.... 
December..... 


Cento. 


Half  cento. 


Piecet. 


386,079 
200,031 
403,376 
214,614 
912, 019 
366,733 
183,228 
559,460 
765,760 
447,955 
670,588 
1,531,289 


Yaloe. 


Pieces. 


19,500 
73,080 


6,641,131 


37,114 


129,694 


13,860  79 
2,0<10  31 
4, 131  26 
2,511  54 
9, 120  19 
3,667  32 
1,832  28 
5, 594  60 
7,667  60 
4,479  55 
6,705  88 

15,498  46 


67,059  78 


RECAPITULATION. 


Cfi»ld.... 

Silver... 
Copper 


Total. 


Pieces. 
7,253,644 
55,751,068 
6,770,825 


$52,191,618  94 

7, 852, 571  00 

67,059,78 


69,775,537 


60,111,249  72 


Comparatire  statement  of  the  coinage  of  the  United  States  Mint  at  Fhila- 

delphiafor  the  years  1S52  and  1863. 


1852. 

1853. 

1852. 

1853. 

Aold      

Piteet. 

6, 095, 065 
21,454,790 

Pieus. 

7,253,644 
65,751,068 

$51,505,638  50 

847,410  00 

50, 620  94 

$52,191,618  94 

a»V0r        

7,852,571  00 

Copper 

5,062,094  ]        6,770,825 

67,059  7S 

32,611,919 

69,775,537 

52ftt03,669  44 

60,111,249  Ti 

^ 

^ 


^ 


?5» 
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INDEX. 


Airimal*,  domeitic ***' 

etherization  of. ' ^ 

Apple*,  exports  of. ^ 

hiitoryof. ^* 

Statement  of  AlexanderrJame«!'.".'.'.' """•  ?^ 

Almond,  Edward ,.  ^! 

Ashton,  Simon  T ^ 

Baily.Luther • f^ 

Beyerle,  H.J jL\ 

Boyd.  8.  s !!i"!'.!"";:" So 

Bachanan,  George ^t 

Burnett,  Micjy ah ."".."III.*.' SJ 

Carpenter.J.A ^ 

Dyer.  Raleigh  W " £T 

De  Neven,  GuBtavus n-^ 

Eichar.  John £1; 

Fairbanki,  D.  A ^\ 

Gil]ett,P.W '.'.."".*."." 5^ 

Goodrich,  Chauncey  E qI, 

Huntington,  H.  W ^\ 

Knoop,  Jacob  C ^o 

Lay.F.W \\ ^t 

LittIe,Henry £? 

Maiiory.c.F i..".":;.":: SS 

McAIHiter,  H.  N g" 

Minor,  James  L. S« 

Myrick.EIijah £" 

Pell,  Robert  L W'^.W S? 

Preble,  A'braham ^i 

Robey.H.R '", ^ 

Shoemaker,  J.  K i'^^ 

Waring,  William  J "'.'." f' 

Watta.JamegH '*" ^ 

Webber^Samuel "'.. "illi. ".".'."I.*.".* .'.'.'.*  *'"  270 

Wibom,  Gerahom *  rvl., 

Apneoto,  origin  of III!!.*."".* Sa 

Statement  of  Goodrich.  Chauncey  E  ^ 

Aihe«,  coal,  statement  of  Myers,  M.  F !!!.'.*.*.'!!!! gi 

wood,  statement  of-  Bacon,  William...*..!*.*.*.*..'.".***.!!!!!!.*!!!!! !!!! ga 

,  Webber,  Samuel oe 

Asses,  introduction  of. * 

B. 

Bacon,  eiporto  of. ^.,  _. 

lagging,  linen,  exporto of !!!!!!!!!!"' cmS 

Barley,  hUtwy  of. '.™!'.!!1!!'.!!1ZII1!!*.!!!!;     18G 
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Barier,  gutement  of  De  Mott,  Junet --g 

Fitch,  John  W j^y 

Folton,  Daniel -• j^y 

Spinj,  John ' j^g 

Wiborn,  Gersh^m - .'^g 

Young,  John  B ,,- 

•tatiiticiof. • ^1 

Be«ni,  history  of 222 

Sutement  of  Gerolt,  Fr.  V "  J"*J  ^aa 

■tatiitict  of 4 

B««f,  export*  of ""  74 

Beea,  introduction  of 7g 

Sutement  of  Majmard,  William  8 •  ^g 

KonniTille,  J.  P ^g 

Walton,  MUo «c 

atatisticB  of ;••**/ 71 

Blrd»,  uieful,  importation  and  protection  of ^ 

BiKuit,  exports  of *    jm 

Blackberry,  New  Rochelle g2j 

Statement  of  Lawton,  William •     ^^ 

Black -knot,  described - g4 

Bonedust,  statement  of  Bartlett,  Levi -g 

Fisher,  George  P a^ 

Fitch.John ^ 

Lesley,  John  M - - o^ 

Bread  crops - ':V""aAaI  \(^  426 

aggregate  value  of,  exported  from  i848  to  1852 • ^^^ 

Buckwheat,  history  of - ,54 
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^          exports  of 234 

greographical  range  of. 232,356 

history  of. .i .•. 231 

statistics  of 234,235 

temperature,  limits  of. 358,  369,  370 

maple,  statistics  of. 233,234 

Saper-phosphates,  statement  of  Bacon,  William .^ 82 

Bartlett,  Levi 84 

Comings,  A.  G 83 

Swine,  exports  of .49,  50 

introduction  of 48 

Statement  of  Bartlett,  Levi 54 

Bowditcb,  Joseph 58 

»                 Burnett,  Micaj  ah - 51 

Cooke,  William  H 55 

Dyer,  Ealeigh  W.. 58 

Eicbar,  John 57 

Garth,  D.  C :....  54 

Gross,  Peter 57 

Harris,  Joshua 56 

Hart,T.  L 50 

Jackson,  W.  M 54 

Keller,  Joshua  8 57 

Knoop,  Jacob 56 

Macy,  William  M 57 

McClung,  J.  E 51 

Minor  James  L 53 

Morris,  Lewis  G ..." 55 

Morton,  W.  T.  0 52 

O'Hara,  Armstrong 54 

Payne,  William  S 51 

Pbdps,  William  J 51 

Price,  Henry  M 58 

Sampson,  Thomas  W 53 

Smoot,  William 58 

Upton,  jr.,  Wilham 52 

T. 

Tkllow,  exports  of 4 

Temperatore  of  North  America,  in  temperate  latitudes 332 

of  Eastern  continent,  in  temperate  latitudes 333 

of  1853  compared  with  constant  means 410 

Temperattires  fiivorable  to  the  growth  of  cotton 358,  369,  370 

Indian  com 349,350,354 

■ogareane 358,369,370 

'  tobacco 386 

the  Tine ^75,  376,  378,  379,  382 

wkeat •. 393,  395 

UfhMtb  the  United  States 432 

WvMt  in  North  America 349,350,351 


Tcmperatorea,  mean  summer,  for  a  series  of  years  in  the  United  StatM 406 

monthly  in  1853,  at  various  staUons  in  the  United  States...!!.' 41  i*4 14,  415 

Thermometer,  mercurial,  history  of. oog 

Thread,  Rnen,  exports  of. .*.*.*.'.**.*.!!!!*.*. * 202 

Tobacco,  exports  of. .*.'.*.'.'.*.'.*.'.!!'.'.!*.!!!!.!! 238 

geographical  range  of .'.'!!!!.'.*!!*."!!!!!!!!!! 386 

origin  and  history  of !!!!!!! o-w 

Statement  of  Brown,  H.  L ..V.V.V.!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!     * 242 

Cornish,  Joseph ••..- 

Garth,D.c !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!  242 

Minor,  James  L ! *     041 

Nevinger,  D !!!!!!!!!!!!.*! 242 

Phelps,  R.H !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!  239 

Varden,  John !!!.!!! 241 

winship, Edwin !!!!!.*!!!.'.!!.!!!!!!!!!  241 

atatisticsof !*.'.*.!'.'. 237  238  239 

temperature  favorable  to  the  growth  of .'.  !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!. ...'...  '  386 

V. 

Vegetation,  vertical  temperature  range  of. 421  402 

Vine,  geographical  range  of 0,0'  ..^r 

history  of !-*!!!-"!!  "."!.'!!!.'.".'!.'!!!."!!.'.*!.f.s»6 

notes  on  the  cultivation  of. -••-. ^^ 

Statement  of  McAllister,  H.N !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!'""  259 

[For  other  statements,  see  Grape.] 

Temperatures  favorable  tp  the  growth  of  in  the  United  States 375  376  385 

Vinegar,  exports  of ^       ^^ 

W. 

Wax,  exports  of. _^_  -^ 

statistics  of _ !!!!r * t\ 

Wheat,  exports  of. !!!!!!"**! *  128 

geographical  range  of !.!!!!.*!!!!!.*! 388 

origin  and  history  of !!!*'.!!'*! 126 

prices  at  various  periods !!!!!!!!!! 142 

Statement  of  Atkins,  Howard  M '..!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!."!!!!!!!!!!!'!!  132 

Alexander,  James .,_, J47 

Armstrong,  James ', !!!!!'"  152 

Bailey,  Luther , !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!'  145 

Bartlett,  J ............................   ..                       ""*  111 

Beyerie,H.  J !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!  149 

Blake,  Darius !!!!!!!!!'"'***  150 

Brown,  H.  L "! '**  136 

Brumbaugh,  David !.*!!!!!!!.*!!!!!""  132 

Buchanan,  Ge«»rge.... ....!!!!!!!!!***  147 

Burnett,  Mic^ah ..................!!!!***'  131 

Carpenter,  J.  A I'.*.!*.!'. !!!!!!!! 153 

,  Case,  H.  A !!!!!!!111!!!!!! 147 

Cooke,  William  H » !  !!!rr!!!!!!!!!!!  137 

,           DeMott,  Jnmes _,,^ *__' 140 

De  Neven,  Gustavus.... !!!!!'!'  152 

Dewey,  Osman !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!  150 

Durley.James !.*.**' 153 

Dyer,  Raleigh  w !!!!!!!! !!!! !!!!!!!!!!   ibi 

Eicbar,  John '. J_  IBd''' 

\  Evans,  Isaac  R !.!!!!!!!!'.'.!!!! 1|7 

Evans,  John  W !!!!!!!!." 146 

ntch,  /ohn !..*.'!!!!!!!! 141 

Franklin,  Santarrilla  S.  G ..!!!! !..!!!!!  !!!!.*!!!!!    145 

*  Fulton,  Daniel ., !!!!'.!!!!!!!     13i 

Gardiner,  Collins.... lay 

GiUett,  p.w !.!!!1I! !!!!!!.*.'!!!!!!  i46 

Gross.Peter .!r!l!!!!!!!l!!!!!I  149 

Harris,  Joshua !!!!!!!!!!  144 

Biggins,  Anthony  M. '-!!!!!!!'.l!!!!!!!!!!!!  180 

Hurlbat,  John... ......,.....,...,.„,!!!!!**!'  144 


.< 
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Wheat,  rtatement  of  Jackion,  W.  M - J35 

Jkrrett,  Daniel A30 

Knoop,  Jacob 1^ 

Lay.F.  W 138 

Letlej,  JohnM 130 

Macy.WUliamM : 146 

Maize,H.D 149 

Mallory.C.  F 133 

May nard,  William  8 133 

McAUiiter,  H.  N...., 147 

Minor,  James  L -.-..  134 

V                        O'Hara,  Armitrong 137 

Payne,  William  S 130 

Powers,  Heman 139 

Ronniville,  J.  P 137 

Sampson,  Thomas  W 134 

Shoemaker,  J.  K 147 

Spencer,  QroTe --•  133 

Spiny,John A. 130 

Waring  William  J 147 

Watts,  James  H 138 

Wibom,  Gershom 140 

Yancy,  Charlea v 150 

Yerke8,J.  D 133 

Young,  JohnB 143 

statistics  of 128,129 

temperature  favorable  to  the  growth  of .- - 393 

Wine,  currant 300 

history  of - ^ 

Statement  of  Crawford^,  Hon.  E ....x 299 

Marshall,  A 305 

Minor,  James  L - 301 

Munch,  Frederick 302 

Pike,  Nicholas 311 

Robey,  H.  R 306 

Sotham,  William  H 302 

Summers,  Benjamin.. • 304 

Weller,  Sidney 306 

statistics  of 256,298,309 

Wool,  exports  of - - 38 

Statement  of  Andms,  Horatio  N 42 

Bowditch,  Joseph 46 

Brown,  H.  L 43 

Bomett,  Micajah 40 

Case,  HA 45 

DeMott,  James 44 

De  Neven,  Oastavus, 47 

Elehar,  John 45 

Hart,T.  L 38 

Higgins,  Anthony  M 39 

Johnson,  Samuel 41 

Jndson,  Philander 47 

Knoop,  Jacob ..-•  45 

Lester.H.W 47 

Linton,N 45 

Macy,  WilliamM. 45 

Mallory,  C.  F 42 

Maynard,  WilUam  8 42 

Minor,  James  L ^ 43 

Morris,  Lewis  Q..... 4......  44 

Parker,  Joseph 46 

Price,  Henry  M 47 

Upton,  jr,WUliwn i 40 

Wibom,  Gershom.......... 44 

Winship,  Edwin 40 

Young, JohnB.......  ......................................  44 
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